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35 GEORGE THE THIRD, A. D. 1795. 


FIFTH SESSION 
OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


[ Continued from Vol. XXXI.] 


DeEBa TE on Mr. Wilberforce’s Motion 
respecting Peace with France.) May 27. 
1795. Mr. Wilberforce rose to make his 
romised motion. He began by observ- 
ing that the subject which he was about 
to bring before the House, was one 
which he had deeply considered ; that he 
had revolved it again and again, and 
that he had even been somewhat con- 
firmed in his opinion upon it, ‘by what 
appeared to him to be evidently the ge- 
neral sentiment of the public; for there 
had certainly prevailed an opinion almost 
every where of late, that ministers were 
either actually negociating a peace, or 
were purposing to negociate. This ex- 
pectation of peace had arisen, not from 
any terms in the resolutions of administra- 
tion, or in their language in that House; 
for in these they had plainly intimated 
that they had no thought of making peace 
with France at present ; but from the 
general posture of affairs, which had na- 
turally led men to imagine that this was 
atime when pacific measures might be 
taken. Much joy had been infused into 
the public mind in consequence; and it 
certainly, therefore, became administra- 
tion to show why, at such a period as 
this, they should not treat. He was not 
one of those who went the length of say- 
ing, Vox populi vor Dei; but he would 
nevertheless maintain, that the general 

[VOL. XXXII. ] , 


opinion of a people should be superseded 
by nothing but circumstances of a very 
extraordinary nature, such as did not 
appear in the present case against it, and 
was entitled to a degree of respect that 
would have induced him, independent of 
his own unalterable opinion, to have 
made his present motion. He thought it 
a very important duty in every war, not 
only to take care that in the commence- 
ment it was just and necessary, but to 
look out also from time to time, for every 
opening which might be given for the con- 
clusion of it ; to see whether the original 
motives for it continued—whether our 
own country, whether that of the enemy, 
whether the state of other powers, and 
the general circumstances of the times, 
made it needful still to pursue, the path 
we were treading. He had done so in 
his own mind in this case, and he would 
now state to the House that train of rea- 
soning, which, in consequence of his do- 
ing so, he had naturally been led into in 
his closet.—The general subject of the 
effect of the war on our finances, popula- 
tion, and commerce, had been so lately 
discussed, that he should dwell little on 
those points: he would only observe, that 
there seemed to have been a mistake in 
taking so much credit for the present 
magnitude of our export of manufactures, 
when that very export was probably to 
be ascribed in part to the war itself; in 
proof of which, he quoted an observation 
from Smith on the Wealth of Nations, 
noticing the mistake which had arisen in 
a former war on this point. He spoke 
next of the navy; which, though cer- 
tainly at present much superior on the 
whole, was not to be depended on as 
being always superior in every part; the 
French, by leaving themselves quite weak, 
[B} | 
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either in the Mediterranean, or in the 
West Indies, or else by being weak at 
home, might contrive to be superior, if 
they pleased, at least for atime, in one 
if not in two of those important stations ; 
and as they had no commerce to defend, 
they might, without much sacrifice of in- 
terest, strike, even with their fleet, a 
temporary stroke. When the extent of 
our territories also was considered, which 
it belonged to our fleet to defend, it cer- 
tainly seemed to be too much to say that 
in this respect we should be left harmless 
and untouched.—He next adverted to 
the general state of the allied powers; 
aod particularly dwelt on the Emperor's 
late rescript, in which he tells the Ger- 
man powers that he is ready to make 
perce with France; a resoript which he 
understood the Emperor signed on the 
same day on which he signed the treaty 
with this country far a loan for carrying 
on the war. He had heard it said abroad, 
that this rescript was only intended to 
amuse the German powers; and that the 
Eeaperor was not sincere init, but wished 
rather thereby to prevent a peace ; a sup- 
position which he would not so calum- 
niate his imperial majesty as to allow him- 
self for one moment to make. What! 
could it be supposed, when the Emperor 
said, “‘ that he was ready to enter into 
negociation,” that he meant in reality to 
avoid a negociation? when he said that 
‘‘ he would consult the general interests of 
theempire,” that he meant not to consult 
their interest? and when he spoke of 
‘< permanent and secure peace with the 
French Republic,” and of “ his endeavour- 
ing to accomplish so desirable an end,’’ 
that he thought a secure peace impossible 
or undesirable? If such were the Em- 
peror’s meaning, no language could suffi- 
ciently reprobate such deceit. Besides, 
if this was the mode of doing away the 
meaning of the rescript, and we were to 
trust the Emperor's disposition to go on 
with the war on such ground, we were to 
trust him on the very ground of his bein 

unworthy of trust, on the ground of his 
rescript being an act of duplicity to the 
states of Germany; and on this ground 
we were to presume on his being faithful 
towards us; and all this at the very time 
when we refuse to make peace with 
France because she would be regardless 
of her treaties, “ being incapable of main- 
taining the accustomed relations of peace 
aad amity with other nations.’—But even 
if the words of the rescript should be ex- 
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plained away, the professed object of the 
Emperor was, to atrest a treaty which 
was commencing without him, by saying, 
that he was willing also to treat: the 
Emperor, therefore, declared in substance, 
that he thought France might be treated 
with. On every ground, then, he must 
suppose that the Emperor thought thus, 
and was sincere. What, thon, was. the 
state of the confederacy ? Our allies were 
vanishing away very fast. Whether the 
Emperor signed the rescript in his quality 
of head of the empire only, or in that of 
king of Hungary, &c., he did not exactly 
know: but at any rate, he was not two 
separate men; and if peace was desirable 
for the German empire, any one who 
cast his eye on the map, must see that it 
must on the same ground be desirable for 
the other possessions of the Emperor 
also. The aid of Germany, and even of 
@ quintuple contingent, had been stated 
by many declarations of this very Em- 
peror to be absolutely necessary to the 

eneral success of the war; and now if 
Germany fails him, Prussia also having 
withdrawn, his own territory being re- 
duced, and his army shut out from cross- 
ing the Rhine, how could it be hoped 
that he would make farther head against 
the French? Aa to Spain, she likewise 
was reported to be negociating, and her 
known weakness was one ground of the 
report. From Sardinia little was to be 
expected. An alliance, indeed, with 
Russia was spoken of; and certainly he 
felt disposed to commend the endeavours 
of government to interest her in the war; 
provided, however, we should not thereby 
draw down upon us more enemies than 
would be compensated for by her assist- 
ance. But even though his understandin 
should dictate a policy of this sort, sti 
his feelings would follow very slowly ; for 
he should find it hard indeed to wish suc- 
cess to such a power as Russia had shown 
herself to be. 

He next adverted to the state of France ; 
and here, he said, that some new consi- 
derations came in, which the House had 
never had the full opportunity of delibe- 
rating upon before. First, that she had 
quieted those great internal insurrections, 
which had occupied some very consider 
able armies during the preceding periods 
of the war. Not only the allics were 
lessened in numbers and in force; not 
only the king of Prussia had withdrawn, 
aad the Emperor seemed likely to follow 
his example ; not only the British troops 
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were removed from the continent, while 
the line of frontier, both by the capture 
of Holland and the peace with Prussia, 
was exceedingly narrowed; but, on the 
other hand, by the quieting of these insur- 
rections, a large accession of dis e 
rench, 
which they might bring at once to bear 
e to the 
French by the above-mentioned defection 
of our allies, and the accession to their 
own strength, he computed at between 2 
and 300,000 men.—Next, as to the 
-money 
was much depreciated, an d fallen 
ely: nevertheless, every 
In America, 
paper-money had been depreciated duri 
the war far below the resem iepreciantiog 
ia France, and yet new resources had 
after that been opened; and the fallacy 
of supposing that a nation’s pecuniary 
means must end with its paper credit, had 
been evinced. In point of subsistence, 
he had received information from persons 
who had arrived from France within these 
two or three days, that, generally speak- 
ing, they were in no sort of distress ; that 
in Paria, indeed, bread had been scarce, but 
it was now less so than before ; and in most 
provisions were cheaper than in 
land.—In the French armies there 
been no sign whatever of disaffection. 
A general satisfaction prevailed in the 
country, on account of the termination 
of the troubles of La Vendée and of the 
ace was 
excited by the treaties already entered 


force bad been gained to the 


on any new point. The advan 


French resources. Their 


still more very 


thing went on as 


fore. 


Chouans; and some hope of 


into ; and whatever partial or temporary 


tumults might arise in Paris, the idea of 


a general rising in the country seemed 
now to be over. The general circum- 
stances of the war also tended to make 
them think their troubles nearly at an 
end; for seemed to them not far 
distant. The conduct of foreign nations 
to them tended toconfirm this sentiment. 
The duke of Tuscany’s treaty with them 
was a small matter, when considered in 
the light of an additional strength gained ; 
but it was very important in another view, 
Bamely, as a symptom of the sort of confi- 
dence which foreigners placed in them. 
Here was a shrewd Italian prince, who 
some time *g0 thought himselfsafer under 
the wings of the confederacy, but who 
now thought it was time to commit him- 
self rather to the protection of France. 
The French with Prussia, and Swe- 
den’s recognition of the French republic, 
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tended in like manner to increase theix 
strength, by sustaining their reputation 
in Europe. He bere adverted to the com- 
motions recently excited in Paris. This 
was an event which he was not particu- 
larly surprised at, and if any member 
meant to make it an argument against a 
motion for peace, he should object to 
such use of it. We must not allow the 
happiness of the people of England to be 
the sport and play of these successive 
events. He had observed, on many oc- 
casions, a disposition in the House, as 
well as in some people without doors, te 
be on the watch, as it were, for some 
new event, and to rest almost the whole 
ground of going on with the war on seme~ 
thing future, which they could not define. 
Every little incident was magnified by 
persons of this description, and turned 
into an argument against making peace. 
What would be the consequence, if France 
were to actin the same manner. What if 
her government were to urge the high 
price of provisions as a proof that we 
were nearly exhausted? What if the 
vast bounties given to man our navy, or 
increase our army should there be urged ; 
and what if the risings which had taken 
place in this country should be mag- 
nified : the account of them being con- 
veyed by persons the least favourable to 
our government ? Would not a very erro- 
neous judgment be formed in France con- 
cerning as to resources, and the probable 
period of our terminating the war, if 
these alone were the grounds on which 
the French government should argue on 
the subject? With regard to the proba- 
ble consequences of pursuing the war, he 
considered them to be in their nature un- 
certain. Heretofore it might justly be 
said to be carried on in order to prevent 
the progress of French principles; but 
now there was much more danger oftheir 
being strengthened by a general discon- 
tent, arising from the continuance of the 
war, than from any importation of the 
principles themselves from France; for 
the nature of them had now been seen 
through; the spirit of Jacobinism and fra- 
ternization had subsided, even in that 
country, and a gradual change in this rea- 
pect had taken place. One bad effect of 
the war was, the drawing off so great a 
part of the people to a military life. This 
was a very serious evil, tending to hurtes- 
sentially the morals ofthe people, and to 
detach them from the habits of civil life ; 
and though no present consequences might. 
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be felt, yet very material ones might, at 
some distance of time, follow.—As to the 
effects of the continuance of the war on 
France, he was persuaded that the war 
tended, under the present circumstances, 
rather to prevent a counter-revolution 
than to forward one. Suppose the most 
successful events of war to happen ; sup- 
pose Austria to penetrate into France : 
suppose some new Russian allies, fresh 
from the capture of Poland, to be united 
with them, and to march into that coun- 
try, would not the peek of France, unit- 
Ing against these fresh invaders, forget 
their internal animosities, and be again 
compressed into resistance? Or, suppose 
these animosities to continue, we had seen 
already that France, though weak and dis- 
curbedinhe: center might still be terriblein 
herextremities. Anideahad prevailed, that 
if peace should be made with one party in 
France, and that party should be dispos- 
sessed, the succeeding one would ‘of 
‘course, not abide by it. This supposi- 
tion seemed to him extremely ill founded. 
Ifthe people were for peace every new 
party would court the popular favour by 
the preservation of it. The party at pre- 
sent in power was peculiarly favourable 
to peace, and consequently more likely to 
negociate on terms that would be honour- 
able to both countries. — Wherever we 
turned our view, the most evident advan- 
tages seemed likely to result from peace. 
If, then, peace was so desirable what ob- 
structed it? If they should see govern- 
ment treating for peace, would the nation 
feel disappointed? Were the allies unwil- 
ling? The chief doubt was, whether, if 
we pursued the war they would continue 
tojoin us. Were the French unwilling ? 
He was persuaded, that if any such paci- 
fic language was held out, as that which 
his motion conveyed, means would be 
taken to try by some neutral powers, the 
effect of a negociation. ‘There had been 
in France a growing spirit of moderation. 
In Bourdeaux, British property to a great 
amount had lately beensuftered to betaken 
though known to be British, and that part 
of it which the Convention had taken for 
its own use had been restored in value. 
Hitherto our language had been, that 
though we would not refuse to make 
peace with France, even under the form 
of a republic, yet we were decidedly 
‘ against making peace with the present men 
in power, and with the present republic ; 
for we have implied, that the present go- 
vernment is incapable of maintaining the 
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accustomed relations of peace amity, the 
present motion would not oblige govern- 
ment to treat; it would merely prepare 
the way for it. 

He then proceeded to answer what 
probably would be the arguments advanc- 
ed against the measure he recommended, 
particularly adverting to the objections to 
peace urged by government in former de- 
bates. It had formerly been urged as a 
reason for continuing the war, that if we 
would not continue it while we had the 
advantage of so many allies, we should in 
the end have to make war alone. That 
argument would not be pressed in the 
same degree at present ; because that very 
event was approaching, not through our 
making peace, but through our too lon 


‘continuance of the war; and if we wishe 


to secure a future co-operation of allies, 
the way would be to dissolve what re- 
mains of the confederacy by consent, be- 
fore it entirely dissolved itself, as the only 
chance ofresuming it, if hereafter it should 
be necessary. Another argument hitherto 
used, would not now be repeated, viz. 
that we could not make peace with France 
without acknowledging the republic ; and 
without acknowledging it as founded on 
the principles of liberty, equality, and the 
Rights of Man. But had the Emperor, 
the king of Prussia, the king of Sweden, 
or the duke of Tuscany in this sense 
acknowledged the republie? Had they 
signed, or proposed to sign (as all who 
acknowledged the republic were said to 
do), their own deposition? No; the trea- 
ties entered into had been mutually signed 
as other treaties usually were, and it had 
been shown that no impediment of this 
kind had existed. Again the safety of 
Europe had been declared to be a prin- 
cipal ground of war; but if Europe was 
determined to make peace as the best 
means of consulting its safety, did it be- 
long to Great Britain to fight her battles 
for her, and to fight them alone, or almost 
alone? The declining resources of France 
had been stated as another encouragement 
to go on with the war; but when was the 
destruction of them to arrive? Their ar- 
mies did not want fresh requisitions, and 
every thing went on much as heretofore. 
There was one view of the subject, which 
seemed so highly important that he must 
touch upon it. He alluded to the pros- 
pect of a general war in Europe. Russia 
it might be supposed would take part with 
us. Turkey, on the other hand, and other 
powers with France; and a new scene of 
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the most extensive hostilities might in 
that case follow. Humanity shuddered 
at sucha scene: but even putting huma- 
nity out of the question, it seemed to him 
inthe view of dry policy, that such a 
course of events must be highly prejudi- 
cial to Great Britain. Who could say what 
might be the consequence of strengthen- 
ing Austria and Russia, as their suc- 
cesses might do; or of the irruption of 
French troops into almost al] Europe, if 
the other side should prove superior. The 
very opposing armies might catch the 
spirit of French democracy ; and when it 
was considered that the French revolution 
owed its rise to a great pressure on the 
lower orders of the people in that country 
what might not be theconsequence on the 
minds of all the lower orders of people in 
Europe, if a destructive war should prevail. 
In his opinion, the true line of policy for 
this country would be, to cultivate our 
domestic resources, to consult the happi- 
ness, the good morals, and the comfort of 
the lower orders of the pcople ; and to 
excite their confidence in administration ; 
tu keep, on the other hand, as much as 
may be, from continental connexions, on 
account of the general uncertainty of them, 
the character of foreign princes, and the 
situation of the affairs of Europe. He then 
moved, ‘“ That it is the opinion of this 
House, that the present circumstances of 
France, ought not to preclude the govern- 
ment of this country from entertainin 
proposals for a general pacification; an 
that it is for the interest of Great Britain 
to make peace with France provided it 
can be effected on fair terms, and in an 
honourable manner.” 

Mr. Duncombe seconded the motion. 
He adverted to an argument that had 
often been urged, that it was impossible 
to have a permanent peace with the pre- 
sent government of France; and asked, 
whether we ever had a permanent peace 
with France, or whether, during the last 
half century, we at any time had a peace 
that had lasted for more thanseven years ? 
The fact was, that wehadbeen continually 
embroiled in wars, from the ambition of 
that very monarchy which we were now 
s0 anxious to restore. He remarked only 
one difference in our presentsituation ; for- 
merly, we were at war with the kings and 
ministers of France, now we were at war 
with the people. Heremarked on the state of 
the confederacy against France, and on the 
absurdity of any reliance on the proffered 
essistance of the empress of Russia. 
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Such an offer on her part could only pro- 
ceed from a strong presumption of British 
credulity. He considered the present 
motion as a call upon ministers to put a 
stop to the scene of misery and calamity 
which was now going on; to conciliate 
the public mind, by adopting measures to 
bring about a peace, and to preclude the 
necessity of making any addition to those 
burthens which had already increased to 
such an extent, that they could not much 
longer be borne. 

Mr. Windham (Secretary at War) said, 
that the House had now heard the reasons 
urged by the hon. mover and seconder, in 
support of a motion so extraordinary, both 
in itself and in relation to the sentiments 
and declarations which had formerly been 
adopted by those gentlemen, in conjunc- 
tion with a great majority of that House. 
He agreed as to the propriety of bringing 
forward questions at different periods 
of a war, whether, under any change of 
circumstances that might have taken 
place, it was advisable to proceed in the 
prosecution of the contest. The point, 
then, to be discussed was, whether any 
such change had taken place? He affirmed 
that no such change had taken place, or 
at least none which rendered peace in the 
present moment preferable to the prose- 
cution of the war. He remarked that in 
every argument, it was necessary to con- 
sider those with whom we were arguing. 
In the present instance, then, it was nee 
cessary for him to consider whether he 
was arguing with thosz who, in its come 
mencement, had considered the present 
war as just and necessary, or, in other 
words, as just, because it was necessary— 
who had reprobated the doctrines of the 
French, and wished the destruction of 
the system, which they were attempting 
to establish ; or with those who had op- 
posed the war from its outset ; who had 
approved the doctrines of the French; 
who had held out the example of their re- 
volution as most glorious ; who had wished 
success to their exertions, and had even 
openly professed that the establishment 
of the republic was an event desirable to 
mankind. It was evident that the ques- 
tion, as taken in relation to those opposite 
opinions, must be argued upon grounds 
entirely different, and it was only to the 
latter description of persons that he 
meant to address himself. In every ques- 
tion respecting peace, two things were to 
be considered, which the hon. mover had 
not kept sufficiently distinct in the course 
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of his argument; first, what sort of peace 
was to be gained; and, secondly, what 
were the means of gaining it? The hon. 
mover seemed too much to consider peace 
as peace. He seemed to think that the 
moment the treaty was signed, we should 
be at liberty to disband our armies; that 
prosperity would of course return; and 
that we should immediately enter upon a 
career of en and affluence. On 
that subject (said Mr. Windham), I differ 
from him most widely: he thinks peace, 
in the present moment, safe and honour- 
able; I think it neither safe nor honour- 
able. But here I cannot help remarking, 
that the hon. gentleman is a sort of con- 
stitution-monger, and that he declared, 
upon a former occasion, that he would 
give to France the same constitution as 
that of America. The hon. gentleman 
would give them a constitution, as if it 
was a ready-made house which could be 
transported without inconvenience from 
one place to another, and as if every go- 
vernment did not grow out of the habits, 
the prejudices, the sentiments, and the af- 
fections of the people. He would give 
them a constitution, as children who Fad 
surrounded a twig with a quantity of dirt, 
would think that they had planted a tree. 
Some questions he wished to ask, as to the 
means of attaining peace. And first, he 
would ask, was to express a desire of 
peace on the part of this country the best 
means of attaining it? How far ought 
the inclination for peace manifested by 
France to operate as an inducement to 
this country to come forward, and mani- 
fest its dispositions for the same purpose? 
How far would this inclination for peace 
in France be likely to grow and increase 
in consequence of our keeping aloof, and 
abstaining from any declaration that might 
indicate a reciprocity of sentiment? What 
change had taken place in the state of 
France, since the subject was last under 
consideration, which tended to render an 

Negociation for peace more secure ? A 
great change had indeed taken place, but 
none which rendered any prospect of 
peace permanent; the government was 
not become more durable, nor was the 
character of the people changed: he did 
not at present see any reason why they 
might not return to the spirit of domina- 
tion and of proselytism, which had for- 
merly rendered them so dangerous. The 
present boasted system of moderation ac- 
quired all its praise only from being con- 
trasted witli the former infamous proceed- 
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ings of the government. It was moderate, 
it was true; but how was it moderate? It 
was moderate only in comparison with 
the preceding plans of terror, murder, and 
proscription. Compared with other go- 
vernments, the government of France was 
still distinguished for injustice, violence, 
and insult; or admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that it were not s0, was it pos- 
sible to prophesy how long it might be 
before such a system might return? 

But here let us examine in what manner 
this change was produced. They had 
been brought down to talk the language 
of moderation; and therefore their mo- 
deration was the result of necessity. 
They were relaxed in their circumstances; 
their vigour was weakened, and their 
courage crippled. If they had the desire 
to revive their former atrocities, they had 
not now the power, and it was our duty to 
prevent them. Their fortune had reached 
its flood, and was now ebbing fast away. 
The symptoms of decay were manifest, 
and the pulse that raged so violently would 
soon no longer beat. He remarked, that 
though the hon. mover had demanded a 
precise answer, he had not encouraged it 
by bringing forward any thing precise in 
his own statement. He had given it as 
his opinion, that the distress in the inte- 
rior of France was not great. He had 
thought, that since the communication 
had begun to be open, there was such a 
body of evidence, with respect to the ex- 
istence of that distress, as could not well 
have been resisted; and that the confes- 
sions of the extreme hardships suffered 
from the depreciation of assignats, and the 
scarcity of provisions, were too frequent 
and notorious to be in any degree invali- 
dated. The hon. gentleman talked of re- 
cent reports as to disturbances in Paris, 
of the truth of which he seemed to inti- 
mate some doubt. They might not, in- 
deed, be true to the extent to which they 
had been stated ; they had, however, now 
been reported upon the authority of 
public papers, and the hon. gentleman 
who called their existence in question, 
might as well dispute the accounts of the 
massacres at Paris, or the ravages of the 
guillotine. Was it to be treated as a 
matter of slight report, that the mob had 
broke into the august body of the Con- 
vention—that the members had been 
forced to fly—that the head of one of 
their number had been cut off—and that, 
with the head in their hand, the mob had 
addressed a speech to the president of 
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the Convention? Little hepe weuld be 
entertai of the permanency of that 
government, which had not efficient means 
of ion and defence against such 
violence and outrage; and as to the sup- 
position of these accounts being bare re- 
the hon. gentleman had forgotten, 
that while he treated them a6 such, he 
had himself brought Setalaii caldera 
rts of a treaty of peace between the 
Freach Republic "ad Spain, as well as 
other princes of Germany. 

The hon. gentleman had aleo considered 
the events that had happened since the 
propriety of a negociation was last dis- 
cussed. Whether the conduct of the 
enemy was different now to what it was 
then, could not be easily decided : he bad 
atated, however, that there was an in- 
crease of power on their part, and a pro- 
portionate decrease on ours, or what was 
nearly tantamount, that as our alliances 
were weakened, theirs grew stronger. 
One prominent object, the defection of 
our allies, was particularly expatiated on 
by the han. gent o such a decla- 
ration Mr. Windham opposed one broad 
leading consideration—the state of dis- 
treas and state of opinions now prevalent 
in France. Nothing but such motions as 
that now brought forward, could prevent a 
speedy termination of the contest in which 
we were engaged. Here, he confeased, there 
was nothing but assertion against aasertion, 
appeal against appeal. He then adverted 
to the reasoning employed by the hon. gen- 
tleman in order to induce the country to 
snatch at the first opportunity for peace. 
He had affirmed, that its extent of terri- 
tory was too great to be protected;. that 
its burthens were too severe to be borne ; 
he had insinuated, that the country was 
come to that pitch of prosperity which it 
was well if it could keep, but in which 
every risk might be attended with fatal 

uences. Such language was never 
beard before in that House; nor would the 
country have ever risen to such a pitch of 
honour, glory, and universal reputation 
es it had done, if such had been the lan- 
guage of our predecessors. The hon. 
gentleman should have recollected, too, 
that this reasoning was not confined to 
the present war, but extended to wars in 
future. He had openly proclaimed, that our 
burthens had increased to their utmost ; 
that we had no means of defence ; that 
our people were rebellious, and our ar- 
tes ready to assist them. We had reached 
the climax of our grandeur, and might 
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supinely repeee ourselves, aor even at- 
tempt to support it, for it must necessarily 
decline. In former times, our arms pro- 
tected our commerce, but now we were 
come to the full enjoyment of ourindustry, 
and we called upon our enemy not to dis- 
turb us ; leave us as we are, leave us well: 
for if you do not, we are not possessed 
of means to defend ourselves. This was 
one of the arguments which the hon. gen- 
tleman had pretended to touch on lightly. 
He would not speak out, he said, and 
there was no necessity, for he was 
fectly intelligible. But he could not belp 
noticing theinconsisteacy which commonly 
prevailed in this mode of reasoning, where 
the arguments were shifted as occasien 
prompted, to suit the delay of the speaker. 


ublicans. To what could such proceed- 
sais terrd, but to lay the country prostrate 
at the feet of the enemy ? Read the va- 
rious declarations of France against this 
country, and then judge of their inclina- 
tion to induce us to make peace. In a 
discourse lately delivered to the conven- 
tion they state, “ that they will make 
no concessions to Greai Britain, nor will 
they offer any terms of accommodation. 
They are not afraid of war, and are there- 
fore determined to continue it until they 
have reduced the pride and power of this 
haughty country. Were we to sit down 
contented with such indignities, such im- 
sults, and such aggravation ? Andhere was 
another odd inconsisteacy in the arguments 
on the other side. When they vindicate 
this conduct, they assert, that the war 
produces these atrocities ; but when they 
argue for peace, then they say, ‘“‘ Leave 
them to themselves, and they will d 
one other.” What then will be the situa- 
tion of France when peace is made ? There 
will be an internal dissention in their go- 
vernment, which must ultimately produce 
& popular commotion; the armies, too, 
wil return, and assist to keep up the inter- 
nal warfare. Ifwe have city enough 
to discover that such must be the conse- 
quences of their making peace, may they 
not have sufficient sagacity to ive 
the same, and will they not instantly seek 
new wars to keep their armies ciples, 
and prevent such calamities. The fact is 
too notorious for comment. How could 
the hon. gentleman delude himself so? 
Does he notknow that with such a govern- 
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ment, 60 feeble, so precarious, 80 inse- 
cure, we can have no stability ? And does 
he not know that if the war should be re- 
‘newed, after an interval of peace of the 
shortest duration, that itrequires a greater 
impulse, a greater energy throughout the 
nation, and is attended also with a 
greater expense ? For it is in moral as in 
mechanical powers, a strong force is ne- 
cessary to put the machine in motion, 
which continues its velocity with little aid 
--The hon. gentleman had reminded him 
of La Vendée and the Chouans. Now let 
the gentlemen opposite recollect the lan- 
guage they have used compared with the 
event. Let them remember that they 
tenaciously insisted that France had but 
one sentiment. Thehon. gentleman will 
call to mind, too, what he elarg said ; 
‘¢ Do you count on Brittany and Norman- 
dy?” Yes, the executive government did 
count on them, and proposed to adopt such 
measures as would better facilitate that 
event which was so universally desired. 
When dissentions were said to exist in the 
internal state of France, it was asked 
where? At Lyons, Marseilles, Toulon, 
and La Vendée; and well would it have 
been for this country if she had immedi- 
ately taken the proper advantage of those 
dissentions, and converted them to ‘her 
purposes. They were lost, however; 
though it might be said they could not 
have been lost if they were not possest. 
«-He thenreverted to the hon. gentleman's 
statement of the condition of Marseilles, 
and observed that it was not because that 
under such a tyranny as that of France 
dissentions do not show themselves, that 
we are to conclude they do not exist. We 
might have had reasons to know their ex- 
istence if we had acted with becoming 
caution, and instead of one La Vendée. 
we might-have known that the whole of 
France was becoming one entire Vendée 
He then referred to the subjugation of the 
Vendeans and the Chouans. Atonetime, 
it had been asked, have you any friends in 
France ? Has thenewsystem any enemies? 
Are not all the people of that country 
united in the same sentiment ? The boast 
which was now made of the triumph over 
the insurgents proved the reality of the 
danger which had once existed. But, 
though these people had submitted *d 
hard necessity, it was not to be supposed 
that they had all at once changed their 
sentiments: and it proved also, that there 
still existed a body of good sentiments in 
France. The first argument of the hon. 
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gentleman was, that peace would establish 
the power of those, who now preside in 
France. And what sort of an argument 
was this? Would it establish the power ? 
Was the hon. gentleman prepared to say, 
that the change of government had so far 
changed the evil, as solely to haveproduc- 
ed the alteration in his sentiments? If it 
could, why could it not have done before 
in the administration of the bloody Ko- 
bespierre? According to their mode of 
reasoning, war could be reduced at any 
time to a scale of profit and calculation. 
spores | generally his opinions on the sub- 
ject, he saw the motives for continuing 
the war the same—the prospects better.— 
Another objection against the motion was, 
that if it passed, the House would thereby 
take the management out of the hands of 
the executive government. This the 
House had certainly at tines a right to 
do; but then it was usual when they as- 
sumed that right, to apply to his majesty 
to displace the persons in whom the trust 
of the executive government was lodged. 
Fortunately, the motion wasnot yet adopt- 
ed. But, nevertheless the charge of in- 
consistency and rashness, if not something 
worse, was attached to it; for the hon. 
mover was the friend of the minister, and 
had pronounced many elogiums upon him. 
He relied, he said, on his talents, his inte- 
grity, and his judgment; he praised his 
general capacity, and he esteemed him as 
the properest person to be at the head of 
affairs, but here comes the difficulty.— 
However great his general capacity, his 
judgment, his integrity, and his talents, 
and however fit for administration, he was 
not fit to conduct the business of the state 
and therefore the hon. gentleman proposed 
to conduct it for him. He would not offer 
to displace his friend, but he would un- 
dertake to manage measures for him. Did 
he think the minister would authorize him 
to perform his functions? The hon. gen- 
tleman would allow for these interroga- 
tions by the part he had taken himself in 
the debate of that evening. He must 
know, that in all public affairs they 
were bound to follow their duty in prefer- 
ence to their friendships; and for his own 
part, Mr. Windham said, he had sacrificed 
riendships that were dear to him, to his 
ublic duty, and he did it because he 
loved to follow right, thought it be some- 
times difficult to find where it lies. The 
hon. gentleman had done so too, though 
Mr. Windham disapproved of the mode 
in which he had done it. A Christiaa 
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conscience was understood to be connect- 
ed with humility, but the hon. gentleman 
had been opposing those of whose inte- 
grity and abilities he entertained no doubt 
and with whom he was bound in the close 
ties of friendship. Now he wished to im- 
on the hon. gentleman’s mind, that 

hs was playing a deep game; for ifhe 
wasnot the preserver, he was the undoer 
of his country; and if he did not obtain 
the posthumous fame he s0 virtuously de- 
ired, he would be transmitted to pos- 
terity with eternal execration. He wished 
him to consider too, how far he conformed 
himself to the sentiments of those whose 
mode of thinking he had been accustomed 
to oppose; or how far he adopted new 
opinions of his own. There were two 
things to confirm a man’s judgment, the 
concurrence of his friends, and the dissent 
ofhis enemies. Now, the hon. gentleman 


had been played at great odds, for he had 


not only the dissent of his friends, but the 
approbation of his opponents. He had 
odds against him also in another 
way. In every exclusive public con- 
cern, but more particularly in a war, 
and still more in a war like the present, 
there was a knowledge in the executive 
abba which could not be possessed 
y others. Of this he had just given an 
instance, though opposition would neither 
give the executive government credit for 
their good intentions nor their judgment. 
It was not grateful to him to examine opi- 
nions, though he did it to fulfil his public 
duty. If the hon. gentleman thought his 
measures fatal, he thought the hon. gen- 
tleman’s no less so. Such opinions he con- 
ceived, if listened to, were highly dan- 
gerous, and if not listened to, they were 
so ina smaller degree. Admitting that the 
hon. gentleman’s were the best opinion he 
asked him whether he expected them to 
be followed ? What then it might be urg- 
ed upon the other hand, are you never to 
bing forward any motion because there 
8 a probability it will not be followed ? 
What then becomes of the freedom of de- 
bate? Not so: an attempt in itself to do 
good may be made, though others think it 
will not do so. But did the hon. gentle- 
man think, that when persons like those 
in the executive government had formed 
their opinions coolly, and with due delibe- 
ration, that his arguments could change 
them. Perhaps he hoped for something 
intermediate ? He had heard the hon. gen- 
talk ofa general objection to the 
War, and of a general sentiment entertain- 
[VOL XXXII. } | 
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ed i ae people that a peace would spee- 
dily be made by the administration of the 
country. If suclia peace were made, 
they ought all fto rejoice, but not others 
wise, for it would then be obtained as it 
ought to be. On the other hand, what 
did the hon. gentleman propose? A peace 
by himself in opposition to administration. 
The best argument in answer to such a 
proposition was areview of history. The 
hon. gentleman had taken occasion in the 
course of his speech to extol the blessings 
of peace, and to deprecate continental 
connexions. With respect to the bless- 
ings of peace, abstractly considered, there 
could be but one sentiment: as to the 
utility of continental connexions, he re- 
ferred him to the testimony of the history 
of the country for many centuries past. 
Were we to be supposed to be arrived at 
that period in which we were to lose all 
regard for military character, and: seek 
only to retain our former acquisitions. 
Were we to renounce all views of general 
policy, and attend only to the claims of 
petty gain, and mercantile - advantage ? 
ere we to forfeit our-reputation for na- 
tional honour, and a generous concern for 
the welfare of Europe? It might be ho- 
nourable, in the opinions of some gentle- 
men, to steal out of a war as others had 
done; but it would be degrading to the 
British character justly celebrated for its 
honour'and integrity. Great Britain had 
no wish to imitate therepublic of Holland 
or the duchy of Tuscany, but left them 
the virtue. How different was the conduct 
the hon. gentleman had recommended to 
that pursued by king William, who judged 
the interests of this country to be 80 
closely connected with all Europe, that he 
encouraged every alliance whereby she 
rose in the scale of empire; and of this 
Mr. Addison was sensible when he wrote 
his fine eulogium: 
“ His toils, for no ignoble ends design’d, 
Promote the common welfare of mankind; 
No wild ambition moves, but Europe's fears, 
The cries of orphans, and the widows tears; 
Oppress’d religion gives the first alarms, 
And injur'd justice sets him in her arms ; 
His conquests frecdom to the world afford, 
And nations bless the labours of his sword.” 


Whether the hon. gentleman had not 
brought forward his motion to interpose, 
because the French government was faint 
and languid, and her motions wild and ir- 
regular, he could not determine; but he 
reminded him, that such an enemy might 
be dangerous even in her last conyulsions. 
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He then entered into a variety of argu- 
ments, on the fatal consequences of 
the motion, as tending to influence the 
Opinions of persons at home, and to 
strengthen and encourage the hands of the 
enemy. He said, that thecry of peace pro- 
ceeded from the Jacobin party inthecoun- 
try; and that though every one who wish- 
ed for peace was not a Jacobin, yet every 
_ Jacobin wished for peace. He concluded 
~ with moving, “ That the other orders of 
the day be now read.” 

Mr. For began by observing, that the 
right. hon. gentleman had introduced so 
much personality into his speech that it 
was not easy to answer him. He did not 
think that he had behaved perfectly in- 
genuous towards him; and he was of opi- 
nion, that the remark that had been made, 
that the motion being supported by him, 
and those with whom he acted, was a 


prima facie argument against it, did not |’ 


appear to him to be quite candid. He 
should have thought that it would have 
been more fair to have left the subject to 
the common course of debate, and he 
owned that there did appear some degree 
of cunning in reducing himself and his 
friends to the necessity of speaking, when 
it had been asserted, that their support 
could not be beneficial to the motion. 
Extraordinary as the treatment had been 
that he had experienced of late years, he 
confessed that he had never been so sur- 
prised as at that part of the right hon. 
gentleman's speech which was more im- 
mediately personal. He had said to the 
hon. mover of the present question, 
*© What, will you differ with him with 
whom you have always agreed?” Had 
the right hon. gentleman, in putting this 
question, forgotten some recent trans- 
actions? Nay, he had gone farther, and 
had said, “« Will you be so bold as to 
agree with the persons opposite to you 
when you look round an the persons near 
your” Now, there was something so 
singular in this, that he could not avoid 
being extremely astonished at it. He ob- 
served, however, that in putting these 
questions the right hon. gentleman had 
looked straight forward, as if he had been 
afraid to look towards his colleagues. Of 
the majority that the right hon. gentleman 
expected would support his motion, how 
many members were there, he would ask, 
with whom that right hon. gentleman had 
formerly agreed on great political topics ? 
Why was he so destitute of fair recipro- 
city a8 to be unwilling to allow the same 
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liberty to one side of the Hause as to the 
other? The right hon. gentleman had 
then gone on to ask, for what purpose the 
present motion had been made? And 
whether the hon. mover expected to carry 
the House with him? With respect to 
the latter question, he believed that the 
hon. mover entertained no such expecta- 
tion; but the purpose of the motion was, 
to discuss that, which ought frequently 
to be discussed during a period of war; 
and to show the people of this country 
that there were persons in parliament 
ready to defend the rights of the people, 
and to avert the calamities with which 
the nation was threatened by an obstinate 
perseverance in a disastrous and hopeless 
system. Ministers, it was now urged, 
had possessed a better knowledge of La 
Vendée, than he did, and a most useless 
iece of knowledge, he must confess it 

Pad been to them. Waa it expected, it 
had been asked, to convince those minis- | 
ters? To attempt to convince those 
whom nothing seemed to convince, was a 
task, in his opinion, which no man would 
be hardy enough to undertake. No one 
who knew their temper, would suspect 
that they would become suicides of 
their places from any principle of con- 
viction— 

For Plato’s fancics, what care 1? 

I hope you do not think I die 

For Plato’s fancies in the play, 

Or any thing that he can say. 
The House was again called upon to re- 
pose confidence in ministers, in the third 
year of the war, when ministers had com- 
pletely failed in their promised protection 
of Holland, of the West Indies, of the 
friends of royalty in France—in every 
profession or promise upon which they 
had demanded confidence. They talked 
of the glory of our arms under their di- 
rection. He wondered they had not read 
our history, and taken the trouble of 
comparing any period of it with the losses, 
disasters, ad retreats of the last cam- 
paign—-retreats not imputable to our of- 
ficers or soldiers, but to a miserable system 
which rendered their skill unavailing, and 
their valour of no effect. Ministers still 
talked of discontents in France, and ap» 
pealed to what had happcned in La Ven- 
dée, Marseilles, Lyons, and Toulon. As 
far as appeared, the discontents in the 
three last-mentioned places were the con- 
sequence of one party in the convention 
being overpowered by another; but if 
they were not, what advantage had minis- 
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ters derived from them? They got pos- 
session of Toulon, which they were soon 
after compelled to abandon; Marseilles, 
Lyons, and, last of all, La Vendée, were 
compelled, or induced, to submit to the 
Convention. If they meant to adduce, as 
an argument in their favour, every oppor- 
tunity of which they had made no advan- 
tage, it was impossible to say where they 
would stop. It had been said by the right 
hon. gentleman, that the opposers of the 
war asserted the discontent in La Vendée 
to be trifling. He had said no such thing. 
He had taken the subject on the minister’s 
own showing. He had said, that if dis- 
content existed, the ministers had proved 
that they could make nothing of it, and 
that therefore he had a right to take it for 
granted that no discontent did exist. But, 
were the House to hear ministers confess, 
at length, that the insurrection in La 
Vendée wes formidable? Where was the 
ancient spirit of the House, if they suf- 
fered ministers to acknowledge that they 
knew of the extent of the discontent in 
La Vendée, and that they had not made 
use of it? He wished the right hon. gen- 
tleman, when he talked of the motion as 
tending to remove ministers from their 
situations, had recollected the debates in 
that House about Oczakow, of which the 
right hon. gentleman might say, “* Quorum 
pars magna fui.” Had the right hon. 
gentleman been always so alarmed at such 
anidea? And yet he had said with some 
asperity to the hon. mover: ‘ You ap- 
prove of the abilities, and have a high 
opinion of the judgment, of the present 
ministers, and yet you wish to take the 
ernment from them.’ With this sub- 
ject he had nothing to do; but then it had 
been asked, ‘* Do you think the minister 
will consent to stay in office after his mea- 
sures have been abandoned ?”? The House 
from this might be tempted to think that 
measures had always been the object of 
the minister's care, and that he had been 
totally indifferent to place and power. 
Was this the case? Had the House no 
example in the Irish propositions, or in 
the more recent case of Oczakow? Did 
not a minority make a minister abandon a 
measure to which a majority acceded? 
This, therefore, was sufficient to show that 
It was impossible to drive the minister out 
of his measures without driving him from 
his place. The present question had not 
yet been disposed of, and the motion for 
the other orders of the day, seemed to say 
that the House ought never todispose of it. 
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At the commencement of the war, the 
argument was, that if we did not engage 
in it, other powers would withdraw, and 
we should have to sustain the whole force 
of France alone. ‘This argument was now 
destroyed as far as Prussia was concerned, 
and'pearly so with respect to the Emperor 
of Germany. Ministers thought proper 
to pass by the Enperor’s rescript to the 
diet; but did they mean to contend that 
his declaration of his being ready to enter 
into negociations with the French republic, 
was such a declaration as his ministers 
would have made, such a declaration as a 
British minister would make to parliament, 
while the direct contrary was meant ? If 
the Emperor was ready to negociate with 
the French republic, what could be our 
objection to negociate? On looking to 
the rescript,the House would see that the 
Emperor was willing to treat, not with 
such a government as was capable of pre- 
serving the accustomed relations of peace 
and amity, but with the republic of France. 
Was this a fair rescript? Or did it resem- 
ble some declarations made by British 
ministers to the parliament to deceive and 
delude them? Was the rescript consider- 
ed only as acting in the true spirit of the 
alliance? Of the candour and darpmantd 
of kings and princes he had heard mu 
—not in his opinion very discreetl y—said ; 
but he hoped that the rescript was not is- 
sued for the purposes to which he had al- 
luded. Did there remain now, he would 
ask, one of those objections that had been 
formerly urged and urged with such 
triumph? Notone. But Prussia, ithad been 
said, had stolen out of the coalition. Of the 
court of Berlin he was not certainly inclin- 
ed to be the panegyrist; but the least ob- 
jectionable part of the conduct of that 
court was, in his opinion, the conclusion of 
a treaty of peace with the French republic. 
But was it fair and manly in a British mi- 
nister to talk of Tuscany stealing out of 
the alliance? Was not Tuscany neutral 
at the commencement of the war? Had 
not her neutrality been approved by the 
Emperor and Great Britain, and did not 
the grand duke hold his dukedom by his 
neutrality? Had not this country acted 
with the most monstrous injustice towards 
him? Was it, therefore, decent to talk 
of his slinking out of the war ?—a mode 
of conduct that had made him the darling 
of his subjects, and had produced the 
most beneficial consequences tohim. But 
were these the only powers that had or 
would make peace? Had not the land- 
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grave of Hesse and the elector of Saxony 
made peace? Whether the king of Na- 
ples had, he knew not; but of this he 
was certain—that he would as soon as he 
was able. Were not these strong argu- 
ments for the recognition of the republic 
of France? It had already been proved, 
that none of those formalities had been 
required of acknowledging the republic 
on the principles of liberty and equality. 
That the French were desirous of peace, 
was generally believed ; that they had no 
objection to treat with a monarchy, had, 
it was understood, been declared to sir 
Frederick Eden; but what was more im- 
portant than any declaration was, that 
they had aetually concluded a treaty with 
@ monarchy, and with a monarchy to 
the form of which they could not be sup- 
posed to be very partial. 

It had been asked, what Holland had 
gained by her disposition to negociate 
early in the war? What, he would ask, 
had Holland gained by the protection of 
the allies? The spectacle of the retreat of 
the British troops through her provinces, 
and the necessity of being obliged to treat 
with a French army in possession of her 
country. Of the conquests which we had 
made in the West-Indies, nothing now 
remained but a single post in St. Domingo, 
another in St. Lucia, and the island of 
Martinico. It was for the House to de- 
termine, whether these precarious acqui- 
sitions were worth the Vaeaed to which 
we had put all our other possessions in 
that quarter. With respeet to the recent 
intelligence of insurrections in Paris, it 
ought to have no effect on the decision of 
that House. The fall of Robespierre, the 
rise of Tallien, the massacre of the Giron- 
dists, and the triumph of their successors, 
only led to this salutary lesson, that the 
internal schisms of France bore no rela- 
tion to their foreign contests. The system 
of terror was destroyed on the 27th of 
July: and mark what had been the pro- 
gress of the French arms since that period. 
Were not their successes in every quarter 
more than sufficient to counterbalance any 
hopes to be conceived from a late insur- 
rection in Paris? Ought not what we 
had seen to teach us, that unstable and 
convulsed as the French government was 
within, its power of exertion outwards 
remained, and that whether terror triumph- 
ed over moderation, or moderation over 
terror, we had nothing to gain by the 
change ? 

He was apcused of having approved of 
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the French revolution, as if, by ne 
consequence, he had approved of the cru- 
elties of which it had been made the pre- 
text. He approved of overturning the 
despotism of the Bourbons, which had 
long been the oppression of France and 
the disquiet of Europe. The accursed 
confederacy of despots, for by no other 
name could it ever pass his lips, had given 
birth in the first instance to all the suspi- 
cion and consequent massacres which had 
taken place. Six years had now elapsed 
since the memorable era of the French 
revolution. He had, in the first instance, 
given his commendation to that event, 
which had overthrown the tyranny of the 
Bourbons. That tyranny had stifled the 
industry, and suppressed all the energies 
of a great nation. He was therefore en- 
titled to speak of its subversion as of a 
glorious event. But his approbation of 
French principles thus far, did not include 
his sanction of French acts. He approved 
of the resistance made by the parliament 
of 1645 to Charles 1st: of the conduct 
even of Cromwell in the first instance ; but 
although it was impossible to compare that 
great man with the men who had raised 
themselves to power in the French revo- 
lution, was it to be inferred that he ap- 
proved of Cromwell’s usurpation any more 
than of their cruelties? He had never 
said that the French, if left to themselves, 
would destroy one another; but this he 
had said, that if there was any prospect 
of restoring royalty in France (whether 
or not that was now an advisable thing he 
would not then argue), it must be when 
the French were left to decide for them- 
selves. What was the period in which par- 
ties in France were abandoning themselves 
to domestic contests? Was it when the 
duke of Brunswick was in the plains of 
Champagne ? Was it when the allies were. 
in the plains of Cambray? No: it was 
when every foreign enemy was removed 
to a great distance, and their arms were 
triumphant on abt part of their frontier. 
When the allies talked of giving them a 
constitution, royalty had the odium of be- 
ing supposed to aid the foreign enemy: 
when they had no foreign enemy, that. 
would be done away. We were not to 
give them a constitution, but to restore 
their old constitution—in other words,. 
their old despotism, the very thing they 
detested. To attempt giving to any coun- 
try a constitution, was detestable; every 
country had a right to frameits own. We 
were pot making war for any interests of. 
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our own, it was pompously asserted, but 
on motives of beneficence and justice, for 
the interests of Europe. There might be 
chivalry in succouring those who called 
for succour, but the chivalry of succour- 
ing those who said they did not want it, 
was madness. Who called upon us to 
continue the war? Did Prussia or any 
other of our allies? No. But we had 
got a new ally, the empress of Russia. 
She, however, was one of our earliest al- 
lies in this business, and instead of her 
mot doing any thing in consequence of a 
new alliance the novelty would be, her 
doing any thing in consequence of the old. 
If he were her advocate, as he had once 
been called, he should say that she had 
contributed more than her share to the 
powers of the grand confederacy. She 
completely extinguished. Jacobinism 
in Poland, which, but for the arms of 
Great Britain, she could not have done; 
and this was all she would do. 
Instead of appearing in an honourable, 
we exhibited ourselves in an odious 
int of view, by continuing the war. 
france was inclined to peace; the allies 
were inclined to peace; neutral powers 
wished for the restoration of peace; and 
Great Britain alone was shaking the torch 
of discord. It was said. to be a boldness 
on the part of the hon. gentleman who 
made this motion, to take the reins of go- 
vernment from the handsof ministers. It 
was, in his opinion, a more daring boldness 
in those ministers, who, for the purpose 
of suppressing a few speculative opinions, 
would deluge all Europe with blood, in- 
volve the whole world in war, and extin- 
guish thf social happiness of the human 
race. The right hon. gentleman had said, 
that none but Jacobins cried out for 
seed The fact was widely different. 
he industrious manufacturer, overloaded 
with taxes, cried aloud for peace. The 
Jacobins, as those men were termed who 
wished for a radical reform, looked on mi- 
histers as their best friends, and relied eat 
on a continuance of the war, for a full 
attainment of their favourite object. 
Such Jacobins were not numerous, but 
even in the city which the right hon. gen- 
tleman represented (Norwich), as many 
as there were refused to sign a petition tor 
peace, beeause they said that the continu- 
ance of the war and of the present minis- 
ters in office, tended most effectually to 
promote their views. But supposing the 
contrary to be the fact, and that every dis- 
ailected person wished for peace, was that 
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a reason why this country should continue 
to make war? Wasit to be continued, he’ 
would ask, in another point of view,—in 
full reliance on the judgment of minis- 
ters, on a confidence to be given to men, 
whose conduct, in his opinion, was the 
weakest and the most contemptible that 
had ever disgraced a falling country. 

The right hon. gentleman had alluded 
to America. Did not gentlemen see gi- 
milar features in these two unfortunate 
contests? There was a loyal party in 
America, as well as La Vendée. The 
loyalists und the royalists, Mr. Fox ob- 
served, tallied even to the minutest point 
and hence hopes had been fostered: by 
ministers. In the last year of that war, 
it was debated, whether or not the Ame- 
rican republic should be recognized; and 
it was urged, that if this were done, the 
sun of Britain was set for ever. Was not 
all this conduct the same on both ques- 
tions, the American war and the present 
war? But suppose our present objects, if 
fixed objects we had, to be fully attain- 
ed. Suppose Louis 17th seated on the 
throne, and the emigrants restored—was 
it to be expected that France would be 
quiet? No. The smallest knowledge of 
history forbad such a supposition. Could 
we, under the restored race of the Bour- — 
bons, expect a better faith? No. The 
present government of France, however 
unstable it might seem, offered more se- 
curity from the publicity of its councils, 
than could be expected from the dark se- 
crecy ofany despotism. In this it bore a 
near relation to the British constitution ; 
and hence a reason arose in his mind. for 
liking it. At all events, he contended 
that there waz as much cause to expect 
fidelity from the French as from any of 
the princes of Europe. The terms of the 
Austrian convention, he observed, were 
to be debated the next day, and therefore 
he forbore saying any thing on that head 
at present; but when the emperor declare 
ed his readiness to negociate with France, 
ought we not to hesitate ? What evilcould 
result from our recognition of the repub- 
lic, now that it had been recognized by 
the Emperor? Were we to refuse merely 
because Holland was at this time in the 
hands of the Trench republic? Those 
who had used this argument with respect 
to the Netherlands, should say, when 
that peace was to be expected, which 
must be preceded by the re-conquest of 
those countries. e would quote the 
sentiment of Mr. Burke in the case of 
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America—‘ Try peace and conciliation, 
andif that fail then pursue war.” The evils 
of war we had felt ; the evils of peace were 
only matter of some men’s speculation. 
Was it fit, then, to advance spcculation 
against experience ?—Mr. Fox concluded 
by saying, that he felt indebted to the 
hon. gentleman who had introduced this 
motion, because the oftener the subject 
was discussed, the more he was convinced 
the war would bedisapproved. He thought 
that peace and conciliation could never be 
suggested too frequently. If these failed 
war was still within our reach, but the 
latter might possibly be continued until 
the proffer of conciliation was made in 
yain. 

Mr. Pitt rose and said: I shall cer- 
tainly endeavour, Sir, to confine what I 
have to say to the real point under 
consideration, and must st excused if 
I do not follow the right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, in many of the points to 
which headverted. I impute no blame to 
my hon. friend who has made this motion, 
though I lament and deplore that he has 
doneso. He has acted, no doubt from the 
fullest conviction that he was discharging 
his duty to his constituents and to the 
public at large. A great deal has been 
said this night about Holland being lost, 
without taking into consideration all the 
circumstances that belong to the case. It 
is not my business at present, but at any 
other time I shouldnotbe unwilling todis- 
cuss, Whether it was not of immense ad- 
vantage to Europe in general, that Hol- 
land was not added to France without a 
struggle, and which, but for the interfer- 
ence of this country, would have taken 
ee two yearsago. This union, after a 
ong struggle, unfortunate I admit in the 
issue, has been formed chiefly from that 
country indulging unfounded hopes of 
peace, in a treaty of alliance, which has 
ended in their having been invaded and 
conquered; in their having submitted, 
being promised protection and having 
been defrauded of four millions of money. 
Perhaps it may be better for them in the 
end, but it is certainly better for the 
state of the world, however unfortunate it 
may be for the inhabitants of that coun- 
try, at the present moment, that they were 
united to France after asevere and unsuc- 
cessful struggle, and when Holland is no 
great acquisition to France, instead of 
being addcd to her, as a great accession, 
when she was in the zenith of her power. 
It has been argued this night, that this 
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country entered upon the present just and 
necessary war with a great and powerful 
contederacy in Europe: and IJ admit that 
this confederacy is narrowed and dimi- 
nished. But I would ask, whether, in 
discussing the question of peace and war, 
we have not furnished them with grounds 
to argue upon, which it is im;ossible they 
could have had without the existence of 
that confederacy ? To look for negociation 
at the present moment is premature, 
though i; look to it at no remote period. I 
have no objection, were it connected with 
this business to follow my hon. friend and 
the right hon. gentleman, to the West 
Indies, to examine the efforts that have 
been made by this country, and compare 
them with those made in any former pe- 
riod; from which we should clearly 
see, whether greater exertions had ever 
been made, and whether the distresses in 
that quarter had not been aggravated by 
a great mortality, and other accidental 
causes. 

But I come to the question immediately 
before us. I beg leave to consider what 
that question is, and I must say, that my 
Honstiend: in making his motion suffered 
himself to be deceived in the manner of 
stating it; and this pervaded the whole of 
his argument. His statement was neither 
more nor less than this: is a peace on 
fair and honourable terms preferable to 
the continuance of the war? We should 
not have been debating here so long if 
this were the question; about this there 
can be no difference of opinion. But the 
question is, whether a peace on fair and 
honourable terms, which is the end of all 
war, is more likely to be attained by nego- 
ciation at the present moment, than by a 
continuance of the war? Are you more 
likely to arrive at a better and more se- 
cure peace with a reasonable prospect of 
permanency on fair and honourable terms, 
by acontinuance of the war with energy 
and vigour, till a more favourable opening 
presents itself, by taking some step or other 
to encourage and invite negociation? That 
is the question which puts away at once 
all the declamations on the advantages of 
peace, which nobody in this country wil 
deny ;—where the rapid effects of peace 
have healed wounds, infinitely greater 
than any we have experienced since the 
commencement of the present war, in re- 
pairing losses far more affecting the prospe- 
rity of the country than any we have sus- 
tained, and which were so vigorously ex- 
perienced in the interval of a few years, as 
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to make us almost forget the calamities 
of former wars. 

Sir, that being the state of the question 
I mean to submit to the House, that at 
the present moment, perseverance in the 
contest is more wise and prudent, and 
more likely in the end to effect a safe, 
lasting, and honourable peace, than any 
attempt at negociation. My hon. friend 
does not choose to state that this country 
ought to take the first steps to peace, 
and he claims great merit for his modera- 
tion in not going so far, but only that 
ministers ought to receive overtures. I 
beg leave to submit, whether this be not 
only taking the first step, but doing it in 
the most exceptionable manner. To say 
it is not an overture on our part, if we 
have received no intimation whatever from 
the government of France to treat, to 
say we shall be glad to treat, is what no 
man living willcontend. Where the over- 
ture comes from the legislature of the 
country, it is attended with a degree of 
publicity which the right hon. gentleman 
admits is one of the merits of our consti- 
tution. But surely this mode of making 
overtures of peace is not the most conve- 
nient, Inasmuch as it makes known the 
whole terms of peace to the enemy. It 
Jeaves no will to ministers to take advan- 
tage of any favourable circumstances that 
may occur. For that reason it is that 
the legislature does not usually interfere 
in such transactions, as the true state of 
the transactions is only fully understood 
by a few, and therefore it has been wisely 
committed to the executive government. 
Why has this country, which is so jealous 
of its rigshts and liberties, entrusted such 
prerogatives to the crown? Why is the 
making of peace and war, and other pre- 
rogatives which form the happiness of 
this constitution, entrusted to the king ? 
Because it has been found, that the power 
of parliament was sufficient to prevent 
the royal prerogative from being carried 
beyond its proper limits. I say the ques- 
tion is then, whether you will step for- 
ward, and assume this power of the 
crown at a crisis of peculiar delicacy ? 

The right hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
was of opinion that the French conven- 
tion, from the publicity of its proceedings, 
bore a nearer resemblance to the British 
constitution, than the constitution of any 
other country. In this comparison, I 
trust, it was not meant to be carried any 
farther, as if the interests of this country 
were to be discussed in one popular as- 
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sembly. I hope the right hon. gentleman 
is not 80 much in love with France. I 
think the right hon. gentleman took up 
that idea rather hastily. I am by no 
means certain, nor is it worth while here 
to examine, whether a despotic govern- 
ment, or an anarchical republic, like that 
of France, most nearly resembles the con- 
stitution of Great Britain, which is re- 
moved at an equal distance from both 
extremes. 

The publicity of the proceedings of 
the French convention, has been the 
source of outrage, horror, and disgust, - 
to every feeling heart. That publicity 
has been a faithful recorder, and an accu- 
rate witness of the enormity of their pro- 
ceedings. The question is, whether we 
are to take the first step towards negocia- 
tion, or to go on, trusting to the execu- 
tive government to take the opportunity 
of the first favourable moment for nego- 
ciation, and in the mean time strengthen- 
ing the hands of that government, to per- 
severe with vigour in the contest in which 
we are engaged. We have been told, 
that although this question has been seve- 
ral times brought forward, it has never 
been directly disposed of; it has never 
been directly negatived. I contend that 
it has in effect been directly negatived. 
For when the motion was made some 
time ago, an amendment was made to the 
motion. stating, that we were resolved 
to persevere in the contest, trusting that 
his majesty would seize the first favour 
able opportunity that presented for treat- 
ing with security. I beg to know, whe- 
ther that which was done with delibera- 
tion, was not negativing the motion. 
Subsequent to that, this question was 
discussed again and again, and_ this 
House on those occasions came to a reso 
Jution, that it did not conceive, under 
the present circumstances of the coun- 
tries, negociation was a measure expedient 
to be adopted. 

But another question here arises. Have 
the circumstances and situation of the 
country materially altered since the last 
motion on the subject, or since my hon. 
friend first found himself an advocate for 
negociation? Has the posture of affairs 
varied since that time, so as to make ne- 
gociation more eligible at the present 
moment than it was at any former period ? 
I heard my hon. friend state one fact on 
this business, which no evidence can 
contradict. [ heard him with pleasure 
state, that the situation of France was 
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now so weakened and exhausted, as to 
make peace with that government, though 
not secure, yet; in consequence of that 
weakness, attended with a considerable 
degree of security. That something more 
of this security exists at the present mo- 
sent, I not only admit, but contend that 
the prospect is improving every day, and 
that this becomes more and more ascer- 
tained; as I shall state before I sit down. 
But is this a reason why we should nego- 
ciate at this moment? Ithinknot. From 
facts that are notorious, from things 
known to the world, there is now a gene- 
ral feeling that there is, comparatively 
speaking, a sense of security in the coun- 
try, when compared with the alarmin 

uneasiness which some time ago prevailed. 
The enemy have not been able to avail 
themselves of their success and acquisi- 
tions, nor have they acquired solid and 
substantial strength. The natural anxiety 
of the people of this country has led them 
to remark the progress of the decay, de- 
cline, and ruin of the enemy, as being 
more rapid than they could have foreseen. 
When this business was formerly discuss- 
ed, it was used as a very considerable 
argument against negociation, that from 
our situation then, we could. not hope to 
treat with France on terms of equality: 
that our affairs since the commencement 
of the war were in so unfavourable a state, 
that we could not reasonably hepe to ob- 
tain terms of equality, or any thing fair 
and honourable. Is not this argument 
very considerably strengthened at this 
moment, when you compare the state of 
this country and France ? Exhausted and 
. wearied with the addition of your own 
weakness, will you give up the contest in 
despair? We should then, Jike Holland, 
have to consider what indemnity France 
would expect of us. I state this as a 
practical objection, and wholly indepen- 
dent of any question on the security of 
negociation. Those who argue for peace, 
consider our situation as rendered more 
fit for negociation in this way :—that we 
have lost our allies, by which we are re- 
duced to such a state of weakness, that 
we must listen to peace; and now that 
our allies have deserted us, it is unneces- 
sary to obtain their consent. We for- 
merly refused to treat with France, be- 
cause we were satisfied she was unable to 
maintain that peace and amity that ought 
to prevail among neutral nations. Gen- 
tlemen have chosen to forget all the argu- 
meats used with regard to acknowledging 
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the republic of France. We refused to 
treat with M. Chauvelin after the unfor- 
tunate murder of Louis 16th. We refused 
to acknowledge a government that had 
been reeking with the blood of their so- 
sha et Was not that an objection not 
to acknowledge them at that period ? The 
murder of the king preceded but a very 
few days the declaration of war against 
this country. 

The next argument is, whether you 
would dishonour yourself by acknowledg- 
ing a republic that might endanger your 
own independence, and which made a 
public profession of principles which went 
to destroy the independence of every na- 
tion of Europe? I say, I will not acknowe 
ledge such a republic. The question 
here is but simply whether you will ace 
knowledge so as to treat with it? It is 
not, nor has it been, since the commence= 
ment of the war, the interest of England, 
not from any one circumstance, but from 
taking all circumstances together, to in- 
stitute a negociation with the ruling 
powers now existing in France. 

As to the declaration of the Emperor 
to the diet, if it is authentic, that he 
should be happy to enter into a negocia- 
tion for peace, I beg leave to say, this 
declaration must be supposed to bind the 
Emperor in no other capacity than as 
head of the empire ; and I am sure they 
cannot, and wil not state that that pre- 
cludes him, as duke of Austria, or king 
of Bohemia, from performing any agree- 
ment he may choose to enter into, on his 
own separate account, in those capacities. 
As the head of the empire, he might, 
from the present situation of that country, 
think it wise and expedient to go beyond 
the line he may chalk: out to himself as a | 
sovereign prince and king, as king of Bohe- 
mia and archduke of Austria. ‘Theremay be 
circumstances to induce him, as the head 
of the empire, to wish to open a negocia- 
tion with France, rather than run the 
risk of a separate negociation, through 
the medium of the king of Prussia, con- 
trary to the constitution of the Germanic 
body. One of the next points relied 
upon, and imputed as blame to ministers, 
was the circumstance of the war in La 
Vendée and with the Chouans being at 
anend. Ido not see how that circum- 
stance can attach any blame to govern- 
ment. It has been stated, that the inha- 
bitants of La Yendée have submitted ta 
the French republic. Whoever has con- 
versed with gentlemen coming from I'rance, 
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has been made acquainted with the situa- 
tion of the inhabitants of La Vendée and 
the Chouans, as well as from the Paris 
newspapers. They will do well to con- 
sider, whether the French government 
can have any degree of confidence, that 
they can reap the least advantage from 
that union. The advantages of the peace 
in that quarter have been entirely in fa- 
vour of La Vendée and Britanny, and not 
of the republic; the inhabitants have 
gained by the treaty, and lost nothing. 
he republic has no right to any accession 
of strength from this district of the king- 
dom. Were they subject to requisitions ? 
or did they furnish recruits for the army ? 
or did they increase the treasure of the 
country? By the articles of their submis- 
sion to the laws of the republic, if they 
are reported truly, they are in fact an 
independent government, from which 
what are called patriots are excluded. 
The state of La Vendée was directly the 
reverse of that of Holland; and if that 
country was not an accession of strength 
to the republic, is it not a confession of 
the weakness of the government, that 
they found themselves under the neces- 
sity, notwithstanding all their splendid 
success, to enter into such a treaty as a 
sovereign would never have entered into 
but from necessity ? 

There is another circumstance which 
has been relied upon, and which I must 
not pass over in silence. Among other 
events of the day, we see that Holland 
and France have entered into an alliance; 
and that Holland is to furnish France with 
twelve ships of the line, and cighteen fri- 
gates. ‘The present state of Holland 
makes that circumstance more favourable 
for this country than we had reason to ex- 
pect it would have been when Holland was 
over-run by the ['rench. 

The question is, whether the state of 
France is not so weak; whether the dis- 
tractions and disturbances of the country, 
and the discontents of the people, are not 
80 great, as to be likely to lead to some 
change or new order of things, more fa- 
vourable than any that has hitherto ap- 
sia First, as to the weakness of 

rance. We have been told by the right 
hon. gentleman, that there was no appear- 
ance in France of the relaxation of its ef- 
forts; that the reign of terror ended with 
the month of July last; and subsequent 
to that period they have been as success- 
ful as ever. But surely it is not very 
wonderful if the operations of that great 
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and extraordinary machine had wound up 
the whoie of that extensive empire, by 
all the men who were put in a state of re- 
quisition, and by all the meretricious trea- 
sure that was amassed ; if so many causes 
operating so long, the effects were not to 
cease as immediately as the causes. The 
effects in their opcration survive « the 
causes: but have the French acquired 
fresh vigour? Whoever has taken any 
pains to look at the number and efforts of 
their armies, and state of the provisions 
and magazines, and attends to the manner 
in which requisitions have beencarried on; 
whoever reads the accounts the members 
of the Convention give of themselves; 
whoever reads their specches ; whoever 
trusts to their own account of themselves ; 
—these all prove that the vigour and ex- 
ertion of that country have been evidently 
diminishing. Inthe next place, look at 
the state of their assignats, which fora 
long time has been the subject of a great 
deal of anxious attention to the Conven- 
tion. They have been employed almost 
In a perpetual contest about two things,— 
to make a constitution, and to raise their 
credit, by preventing an unlimited num- 
ber of assignats entering into circulation. 
They therefore passed a decree to with- 
draw a certain number of them to raise 
their credit. ‘The nominal value of assig- 
nats was only 25/. per cent. At present 
they are somewhat less than 5/. per cent. 
Their expenditure is incredible; last 
month it amounted to twenty-scven mil- 
lions sterling, which is more than is wanted 
by Great Britain in the course of a year. 
This expense amounts to three hundred 
and twenty-four millions sterling per an- 
num, which exceeds the whole nattonal 
debt of Great Britain. The commerce 
of that country is totally extinguished, 
and a portion of bankruptcy mixes itself 
with every transaction. ‘The next article 
is the price of provisions, respecting 
which I have received a great deal of au- 
thentic information within these few days, 
indeed I may say within these few hours; 
and the price of provisions is so very high, 
and scarcity prevails to such a degree, as 
must stop all great and extensive opera- 
tions. In the next place, [ doubt very 
much whether the provisions tor the 
French army and navy will in future be so 
regularly supplied as they formerly have 
been. [have accounts of provisions being 
re-landed from on board some of the ships 
at Brest; and the city of Paris has been 
supplicd by pittances from the army on 
D 
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the Rhine. Expressions of discontent 
are not confined to individuals, but are ge- 
neral, and such as come home to the door 
of every individual in France. What will 
be the effect of this complicated pressure, 
how long it may be continued, or what 
order of things may ultimately rise out of 
it, I shall not pretend to say. But I 
think it may produce, and probably at no 
great distance of time, some new order of 
things, more friendly to a general pacifi- 
cation, and to a regular intercourse with 
the other established powers of Europe. 
Such is the genuine prospect for all the 
countries of Europe, for an order of 
things more satisfactory than we have seen 
at any former period. It is owing to your 
perseverance in forcing them, and to 
which they are unequal, that they would 
willingly accept of peace. But because 
you have such a prospect at this moment, 
you are by no means certain that a safe 
and honourable peace could be obtained. 
That is, at this moment, premature; a 
continuance of your perseverance some 
time longer, will in all probability produce 
that happy effect. 

Compare the situation and resources of 
this country, feeling for the burthens of 
the country, which must be felt by the 
poor and industrious to a certain extent, 
and deploring their necessity, as they 
must obstruct the increasing wealth of 
the country. Look also at the manufac- 
tures and trade and revenue, and compare 
it with the expense of the war. Compare 
the annual expenditure of twenty or 
twenty-five millions sterling, to the enor- 
mous sum of twenty-seven millions ster- 
ling per month, or three hundred and 
twenty-four millions per annum, the sum 
pend expended by France. After you 
1ave made these comparisons, tell me 
whether you willlay aside your exertions, 
under the peculiar circumstances in which 
you are now placed. You have laid on 
taxes unprecedented in their amount, but 
at the same time having the satisfaction to 
know that they are borne by the inhabi- 
tants of this country without any ma- 
terial severe pressure. You are pro- 
vided therefore with the most ample and 
liberal supplies for the present campaign. 
But is that the case with France? No. 
Every month, every week, is an additional 
strain of the new machine, and they are 
not provided with any of that enormous 
expense which I have mentioned, but 
must raise it all by forced means, by re- 
quisitions, by robbery, and plunder. I 
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have trespassed too long on the patience 
of the House. I conclude by observing 
again, that I have to hope for a more fa- 
vourable order of things, and I have no 
reason to be satisfied with any attempt at 
negociation at this moment; but by a 
vigorous prosecution of the war for a 
short time longer, we have every reason- 
able prospect that we shall be able to pro- 
cure for ourselves a solid, permanent, and 
honourable peace. 

Mr. Wilberforce, in reply, combated the 
charge of inconsistency: He had, it was 
true, supported the war ; but a change of 
circumstances made him now wish to ter- 
minate it. He did not make his present 
motion from any love of French principles 
he detested them. He respected Mr. 
Pitt's opinion, and though it might have 
great weight in forming his judgment, 
yet that judgment when once formed, 
he could not give up, out of respect 
to him, whatever confidence he might 
place in his wisdom or integrity. How- 
ever his motion might terminate he 
had the satisfaction to think that he had 
done his duty, and was not answerable for 
the event. 

The question being put, ‘ That the 
other orders of the day be now read;” the 


House divided: 
: i 201 
Mr. Bankes - -« 


Mr. Jekyll = + - - 2 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Tellers. 


Mr. John Smith - 
YEAS iain Jenkinson - « 


NOES 


Protest against the passing of the Bill for 
augmenting the Royal Artillery out of the 
Militia. May 28. The following Protest 
against the passing of this Bill was entere 
on the Journals : 

‘¢ Dissentient, 

1. “ Because the honourable footing 
upon which the militia was established, 
and has hitherto subsisted, is, as far as re- 
lates to the augmenting the Royal Artil- 
lery, undermined by this bill, inasmuch as 
it makes the militia a fund for the supply, 
and a drill for the accommodation of ano- 
ther corps, inasmuch as it reduces this 
constitutional force below the numbers 
covenanted by the country to be always 
kept complcte ; and inasmuch as it sup- 
plies the deficicncies it creates, not in the 
regular and creditable manner by which 
the militia is constitutionally to be sup- 
plied, and supplied to a certainty, but by 

t 
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the means, uncertain in their operation 
by which it is constitutionally provided in 
express terms that it shall not be sup- 
plied. 

2. “ Because upon the allegation of the 
present conjuncture, it establishes this 
measure without any express period to its 
duration, and without any clause against 
the precedent. 

3. “ Because at a moment when the 
temper of the times, and our personal 
knowledge of late events in some corps, 
seem particularly to recommend a vigi- 
Jance in the preservation of discipline and 
subordination, this bill, ia a most extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented manner, re- 
Jaxes the authority of the commanding 
officers over the objects of it, by suggest- 
ing to the latter a method which at any 
time, &c. on any motive ‘ entitles them to 
‘ their discharge.’ 

4. ‘¢ Because the several circumstances 
of disappointment as to the strength of 
their regiments, and of degradation by 
the involuntary removal of their selected 
and most instructed men, by the replacing 
of them in a less certain and less credi- 

table manner, and by converting the regi- 
ments into a recruiting fund for another 
corps, form an impolitic and undeserved 
return to such militia officers (and it has 
been admitted in the debates on this bill 
that there are many such) as have merit 
with the public.—And 

«¢ I conceive it the more necessary to 
mark my disapprobation, and express my 
apprehension of the consequences of this 
innovatioa, as I know the militia contains 
a fund for recruiting not only the artillery 
but every other corps in his majesty’s ser- 
vice, much too good not to be ardently 
coveted, and (however the intention 
be disclaimed at present) [ fear re- 
sorted to (asl am sure it may be upon 
the same reasoning), when parliament 
shall have once notified the principle of 
making the militia subservient to the cth- 
ciency of other corps. 

(Signed ) ¢¢ RADNOR.” 

Debate in the Commons on the Loan to 
the Emperor of Germany.| May 28. The | 
House having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House, to which the | 
Convention between his Majesty and the 
Emperor* was refered, 

Mr. Pet said, that it did not occur to 
him tobe necessary tosay any thing at 


* See Vol. 31, p. 1558. 
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present as to the expediency of securing 


‘to ourselves in the way proposed by this 


convention, the co-operation of so great a 
military power as the Emperor. ‘The ° 
House had already decided on that point., 
They had, however, reserved to themselves 
when the conditions should be laid before 
them, to judge both as to the security of- 
fered for the assistance, to the extent to 
which it had been stipulated, and for the 
repayment of the sums advanced. When 
the message was originally brought down 
it was doubtful whether, with a view 
to a larger sum, still more extensive co- 
operation might not have been required. 

he advances that had been already 
made went to the exceedings above the 
four millions ; they amounted to about 
550,000/. Every precaution had been 
taken that could tend to render the trans- 
action safe. The security for repayment 
was, first, a general vig Suneses to pay; 
next, a mortgage on the Emperor's here- 
ditary revenues, to be recovered accord- 
ing tothe laws of that country, and a de- 

osit of actions on the bank of Vienna. 

n case of non-payment, the sum to be 
made good by this country. But the 
committee would carry along with them 
that we were guarantces for only a half 
yearly dividend on the accidental failure 
of payment. A considerable delay had 
taken place, which had been full of anxiety 
to those concerned in the speculation, as 
they were obliged to have their money in 
readiness. Gentlemen on the other side 
had formerly stated, that the transaction 
did not present a very advantageous pros- 
pect to the subscribers. Yortunately the 
reverse was the case. He concluded with 
moving, “ That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that provision be made for 
guaranteeing the payment of the dividends 
on a loan of 4,600,000/, on account of 
the Emperor of Germany conformably to 
the sail convention.” 

Mr. Fox said, that when this business 
was before the llouse ona former day, 
they were told that four millions were to 
be granted to the Emperor, on condition 
of his providing 20,000 men for the 
common cause, as it was termed, but 
that if he should provide a larger army, 
there should be no objection on our part 
to granting him the sum of six millions ; 
and it wis added, that the Emperor had 
received some of this money in part of the 
whole Joan; and at that time it was not 
known how the proposals would be accept- 
ed at Vienna. The fact now was, that he 
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was to receive 4,600,000/. over and above 
the sums whichhad beenalready advanced 
tohim. What was the consequence of 
this? Did the Emperor undertake to fur- 
nish more than the 200,000 men? No such 
thing; and it now appeared that the Em- 
peror had never agreed to what had been 
stated to the House by the minister. Per- 
haps it was not criminal on the. part of 
our government to advance the money 
which the Emperor had actually received 
but he was sure that the House ought to 
have better information than the minister 
had given them, before they agreed to a 
proposition which was both dangerous 
and alarming. ‘There was a rumour that 
this faithful ally of ours had acted in a 
manner not very consistent with the cha- 
racter which had been given him: if that 
rumour was true, we were procccding, 
without the Icast security that we should 
not be deceived. It had been said, that 
when the British and allied armies were in 
a situation of the greatest peril, aud when 
a delay of only twenty-four hours of the 
Austrians would have been essential, that 
delay had been refused by his imperial ma- 
jesty. We had continued to pay the Em- 
peror 100,000/. a month after he had de- 
serted us. When an inquiry was proposed 
to be made into this business, we were told 
there were some difficulties in the way of 
an explanation. He would ask, was that 
an answer to a House of Commons called 
upon to vote away by millions the public 
money ? It was objected to by many, and 
by himsclf particularly, on the discussion 
of the Prussian treaty, that we should pay 
such large sums withoutknowing correctl 

how former engagements had been fulfilled. 
It had been stated, that we were pot an- 
swerabie for the whole amount of the loan, 
if the Emperor should fail; that we were 
answerable only for the dividends from 
time to time as the failure should occur. 
He was really too stupid to see the dis- 
tinction between being answerable for the 
whole sum, and paying for ever the divi- 
dends that shall becomedue upon it. He 
wished to know upon what our security 
rested with regard to this loan. He 
should be answered, no doubt, on the 
punctuality of the payments of the Em- 
peror. Now, there were persons, and he 
confessed he was one of the number, who 
had doubts concerning this punctuality. 
Here Mr. Fox read an extract of a letter 
from a person at Vienna, stating, that the 
court of Vienna had come to a resolution 
not to pay dividends ef old loans to any 
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persons resident in France; and to ano- 
ther resolution, not to pay ary persons 
who had not emigrated from France. 
Sums of money were due to a religious 
order in France, and the Emperor said 
he would not pay them unless they proved 
they had emigrated from France; and 
by the second resolution, he said he would 
not pay them, because they happened to 
be in the Austrian Netherlands, at the 
time the French over-ran that quarter. 
In answer to the minister's assertion, that 
we had made good use of our credit, by 
the terms of the loan, there were two ar- 
guments against such a mode of proceed- 
ing ; first, it was not honourable for the 
House to sell the interest of the public 
credit ; and, secondly, if it was to be sold 
it should be sold for what it was really 
worth. He saw in this convention no 
stipulation that the Emperor should not 
make aseparate peace. If peace should 
be svon concluded between the French 
and the Emperor we should have given 
4,600,000/. absolutely for nothing. There 
had been something said upon the dis- 
tinction between the character of the 
Emperor as such, and that ofking of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia; that, as Emperor, he 
mies agree to a peace with France, but 
as king and archduke, he might pursue 
the war with vigour. This was perfectly 
ridiculous, for whenever peace was agreed 
upon, one of the leading articles of the 
treaty must be that he should not suffer 
troops destined against France to pass 
through al of his dominions, and there= 
fore he would forbid such troops from going 
through Bohemiaagainst France. But he 
was atraid that all the hopes of the majority 
who supported this war were now in the in- 
sincerity of the Emperor, as to this res- 
cript. Exclusive of the infamy of sucha 
principle, he advised the House to be 
cautious in trusting to sucha security, for 
he knew of no real security in the conduct 
of any man, if that conduct was not found- 
ed on the principes of fair dealing. What 
security had we that what the Emperor 
was doing in London was sincere, and 
that what he was doing in Vienna was not 
all duplicity? He should like te know 
with what face of sincerity the Empe- 
ror could come to the diet with his res- 
cript in favour of peace, andat the same 
moment open a loan with this country for 
carrying on the war. The truth was, the 
dict were unacquainted with his determi- 
nation to accept our loan when he publish- 
ed this rescript, and by thestep which we 
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were about to take, we were to become 
parties to the delusion. Whatever were the 
real intentions of the Emperor, this was a 
duplicity of a nature so detestable, that 
we ought to be ashamed of being parties 
to it. 

The committee divided: Yeas, 77. 
Noes, 43. The resolution was accord- 
ingly agreed to. 


June 3. The Resolution being reported 
to the House, 

Mr. WW. Smith said, that a great altera- 
tion in the affairs of Europe had taken 

lace since the House first voted this loan. 

t had become a question, whether or not 
we werc likely to obtain an equivalent for 
this very large sum of money ? This ques- 
tion seemed to him to depend very much 
upon two considerations: first, the pro- 
bability of any co-operation on the part-of 
the Emperor in this war: secondly, the 
efficiency of that co-operation. Upon the 
probability of that co-operation he owned, 
that, considering the state of the Germa- 
nic empire, he thought that very doubtful, 
from the disposition which that monarch 
had manifested in his rescript to the Ger- 
manic states. Supposing the Emperor 
should be induced to make peace, what se- 
curity had we for the pone of any 
part of this loan? Did any gentleman 
imagine that 1t would then be even in the 
power of the Emperor to pay ? Thus we 
were going to risk 4,600,000/. upon a 
chance for which no private gentleman 
would give 400/. of his own property. He 
entreated the House to consider what they 
were doing. 

Mr. For wished the House to consider 
the step they were taking, and how totally 
destitute they were of any defence of 
their conduct to their constituents. He 
alluded to a fact which he had stated when 
this subject was last discussed. The fact 
hehad stated was not strictly correct; but 
the difference made considerably in favour 
«f the conclusion he had drawn, as to the 
fidelity of the Emperor, in the fulfilment 
of his pecuniary engagements. He had 
said, that certain religious houses in 
France had lent the Emperor large sums 
of money, to be repaid at the bank of 
Vienna, and that the Emperor had first 
issued an order that the interest should 
not be paid to any but to those who 


could prove their emigration, and after- 


wards had issued another order that no in- 
terest should be paid at all. In conse- 
quence of this statement, he had received 
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aletter from a friend, in which he had in- 
formed him, “that the religious houses 
were situated, not in France, but in the 
Austrian Netherlands. The bonds for the 
money lent belonged to English convents 
of nuns in the Emperor's own dominions ; 
and it was to his own subjects that the 
Emperor had been guilty of a breach of 
faith.” Such was the purport of the let- 
ter. The fact, therefore, was, that this 
was an aggravated circumstance in the con- 
duct of the perfidious Emperor, and an 
additional proof of the solvency, as it 
was called, of this bankrupt bank of Vi- 
enna. With respect to the political prin- 
ciple of the measure, the country was to 
give money for assistance which was not 
stipulated, and which it could not enforce. 
His imperial majesty did not say that he 
would not make peace, in his convention 
with this country; whereas, in his rescript 
te the diet of Ratisbon, he had said, that 
he would make peace. The House, there- 
fore, were called upon to grant the loan, 
without any decided assurance, that the 
Emperor would continue the war; and with 
a direct assertion of his readiness to make 
peace. It ought to be shown that the re- 
venues of his imperial majesty were suffi- 
cient to repay the money, independently 
of the ordinary expenditure of the impe- 
rialdominions. The fact was, that a loan 
was to be granted, without any assurance 
being made by the Emperor, that he would 
afford effectual aid. He had, it was true, 
agreed to raise 200,000 men. Where 
were those men? And how did the coun- 
try know that they would, if such a num- 
ber could be raised, co-operate with this 
country? It appeared, then, that if the Em- 
peror did not choose to keep his engage- 
ment, Great Britain could not force him ; 
and that if he did keep his engagement, 
he might still make peace without any in- 
consistency. By the way, was there any 
man sure that his co-operation would not 
cease altogether, as soon as the royal as- 
sent should be given to the bill for the 
loan? If the House took upon itself to 
guarantee this loan, and should after- 
wards be deceived, it could not deny but 
it had been properly warned. 

Mr. Pitt said,as to what had been of- 
fered in depreciation of Austrian fidelity 
in pecuniary engagements, it consisted of 
ex parte statements, extracted from the 
letters of interested individuals. As to 
the Emperor’s decree respecting the non- 
payment of those who did not prove their 
emigration, it alluded entirely to his own 
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subjects. When the rulers of Trance got 
possession of Flanders, and confiscated 
the property of the inhabitants, the court 
of Vienna thought proper to refuse cer- 
tain religious societies of Trance, who 
were holders of imperial securitics, pay- 
ment during the war. He maintained, 
that for good faith, no court in Europe 
stood higher than that of Vienna, inso- 
much, that he challenged any man to show 
a single instance, before the present, in 
which it was called in question. It had 
been said the Emperor intended to make 
peace with the French. That suggestion, 
supposing it to be true, was of little weight 
against the expediency of the loan: for he 
put it to the candour of the House, whe- 
ther there was the smallest inconsistency 
in the Emperor’s declaring, as head of the 
Germanic body, his willingness to nego- 
ciate for a peace, and at the same time 
prosecuting the war as grand duke of Aus- 
tria, and king of Bohemia and Hungary. 
It might as well be argued, that the king 
of Great Britain, as elector of Hanover, 
should refuse his contingent, or necessa- 
rily embroil Great Britain in war; nay, 
every independent prince of the empire 
had the same power. But he would 
- assert that Austria had often been at 
war with France when the empire was at 

ce. 

The question being put, ‘* That the said 


YEAS { 


resolution be now read a second time;’ 
the House divided : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Edw. Jas. Eliot - 60 
Mr. Sargent 
Mr. Hussey - - = 
NOES 4 Gencral Tarleton - « i is 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
The said Resolution was then agreed to, | 
and a bill was ordered to be brought in | 
thercupon. | 


June 10. On the order of the ay for : 
the secund reading of the Emperor’s Loan | 
bill, 

General 7arleton opposed the guarantee, | 


as a profuse expenditure of the public | 
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advanced, and the preparations on the 
part of the allies not so formidable as last 
year. If our past efforts, when every nerve 
was strained, had been marked only by 
failure and defeat, what could be expected 
from diminished exertions but more fatal 
disgraces? Suppose the Emperor's generals 
should tell him that they cannot make of- 
fensive war, must it not strike a gloom into 
every gentleman, that we should guarantee 
4,600,000/. to carry on a protracted and 
defensive war? He thought it vain to 
attempt the conquest of twenty-four mil- 
lions of people, and that with a view to 
destroy their republic, it would be better 
to make peace. 

Mr. M. Robinson insisted that there was 
apparent perfidy in the conduct of the Eme 
peror, and that the House had a right to 
be distrustful of a prince who had at the 
same time signed a treaty for the continu- 
ance of the war, and sent to the diet of 
Ratisbon a rescript, expressive of his 
wish to make peace. 

Mr. Lechmere said, that the expenses 
of this disastrous war had fallen almost 
entirely upon this country, and had been 
drawn from the hard-earned pittance of 
the poor. The vast expense he could not 
consent to swell. It was therefore his 
opinion, that no loan should be granted to 
the Emperor. Prussiahad been subsidized 
at a period when his Prussian majesty had 
explicitly asserted, that he could not find 
troops enow to act against the French. 
A subsidy had been granted to the king of 
Sardinia, for nothing more than defending 
his own dominions. The loan to the Em- 
peror was evidently for the purpose of 
preventing him from making peace. Toa 
oan for any such purpose, he should de- 
cidedly object. 

Mr. Foz rose for the purpose of moving 
an amendment. The House, he said, 
had been told that the French were in 
great distress, and so he believed they 
were. The House had also been told 
that much might be done by standin 
aloof. His own idea of standing alooe 
was to stand aloof at a peace, or at an 
expense not much above the ordi 


money ; the stipulations by the Emperor : peace establishment, and not at an an- 
not being likely to be fulfilled. This would nual expense of thirty millions. France, 
be evident, if aview were taken of the re- it had been said, was falling to pieces, 
lation in which the Emperor stood as king ; an: yet she made treaties of peace. Why 
of Bohemia, and head of the empire; and ' was, therefore, a treaty with this country 
the state of the continent trom the defec- to prevent her from continuing to fall to 
tion of Prussia. What hopes were there pieces? The present was altogether a new 
of success, even if the Emperor's co-ope- , system ot which the ministers were the au- 
ration were certain? The season was far | shor, they had sufficient experience of the 
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conduct of Prussia, and they werenow going 
to try the Emperor. He understood that 
there were to be some new allies; not 
new allies in point of principle, but in 
point of performance, and that Russia 
was to co-operate with this country. He 
wished to know why the empress was 
more to be trusted now than the king of 
Prussia, and how historians were to dis- 
tinguish between Prussia and the other 
powers who had participated in the dis- 
memberment of Poland? But did any 
man expect cordial co-operation from the 
Austrians ? He had frequently challenged 
the minister to produce one general officer 
who would say, that any co-operation 
could be expected from them. Of the 
Austrians, it would not be too much to 
say, that they were as much to be 
trusted as the Prussians, and the Prus- 
sians as the Austrians. He concluded by 
moving, as an amendment to the motion, | 


to leave out the word “ now,” and at the ; 


end of the question to add the words | 
“ upon this day two months.” 

The question being put, that the word 
“now” stand part of the question, the 
House divided: — 

Tellers. 
Mr. Rolle - - - 


YEAS Mr. J. Gordon- - t 55 
Gen. Tarleton - - 
Nozs 4 Mr. W. Smith - - i 29 


June 15. On the order of the da 
being read for the third reading of the bill, 


Mr. Fox said, that this measure had | 
always appeared to him a proflizate waste | 


of the money of the people. What had 
happened lately confirmed him in that 
opinion : he meant the surrender of Lux- 
embourg. It became the House to con- 
sider, whether, after the Emperor had 
lost one of the most important fortresses 
in Europe, every nerve which he could 
employ, could in any material degrce be 
serviceable to us. This was not all: 
there were reports of a cessation of hos- 
tilities, and of a new alliance between 
this country, Austria, and Russia. He 
hoped, if it existed, it would be laid be- 
fore the House immediately. This was, 
in his mind, an alarming thing. There 
were persons who believed that the con- 
sequence of such an alliance would be a 
war between the two imperial powers and 
Prussia. Whether such an alliance was 
Night or wrong, he would not presume 
to determine. He was sorry to believe that 
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there were some pcrsons, who called them- 
selves politicians, who were so short- 
sighted as to think this advantageous, at 
all events, to this country. For his own 
part, he could not help believing, that 
such a war as this alliance might produce, 
must involve one half of Europe on one 
side or other of it; and he could not 
avoid looking with great anxicty at the 
condition of so large a part of mankind, 
if the calamities of war were to be thus 
extended, and the prospect of peace to 
be placed at so great a distance. We 
were told every day of the great distresses 
of France ; and he believed some of them : 
but he never could look with pleasure on 
the prosecution of a war, when the ques- 
tion between the parties was, who could 
hold out, and bear great distress the 
longest ? He had heard, that with respect 
to our own distress, the accounts of it 
were exaggerated. He wished to heara 
statement of facts that could lead him to 
believe that such accounts were over-co- 
loured. But he knew that the distress of 
this country was great; and he had no 
grounds for believing that the distress of 
France was such as was not likely to be 
felt also in this country, and that for a 
considerable time, even although the evil 
should not in reality be equal to the ac- 
counts of it, for we all knew what mighty 
mischief monopoly was capable of creat- 
ing. He could not let slip the opportu- 
nity of delivering his sertiments. He 
wished at all times that we should avoid, 
as much as possible, the calamities of 
war, always decadial but infinitely more 
so, when every part of Europe was likely 
to feel the want of provision. From these 
alarming apprehensions, he found it his 
duty to oppose this bil in its last stage. 

The bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. 


Debate on the Earl of Landerdale’s Mo- 
tion respecting Peace with France.} June 
5. The Earl of Lauderdale rose to call the 
attention of their lordships to the subject 
of which he had given notice. We did 
not mean to refer to any of those former 
discussions on the subject of the war, 
respecting which there had been consi- 
derable difference of opinion; nor did he 
wish, by any seeming aspcrity, to pro- 
voke warmth, or excite ill humour; his 
anxious desire was, that the question 
should be debated with a calmness equal 
to its importance. Whatever might have 
been the determination of that House, 
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with regard to motions that had been 
made on the war, there were some recent 
events, especially the peace concluded 
with France by the king of Prussia, which 
justified him in calling now for a different 
determination. If they examined the pre- 
sent situation of this country, and the 
condition of our allies, their lordships 
must find it to be their duty to come to 
some specific proposition at this time, 
that would alter the nature of what they 
had already declared to be their opinion. 
Here his lordship took a view of our situa- 
tion both externally and internally, to 
enforce the necessity of the House 
coming to a determination, that might 
tend to remove some of the difficulties 
under which we laboured in this war. Even 
- the expense of this war would, if long con- 
tinued, be our ruin; for there was not 
one of the allies, who must not be even- 
tually in the pay of Great Britain, except 
Spain. We were now left with scarcely 
any ally that could be relied upon, except 
the Emperor; and, strange to tell, on the 
same day that his Convention was signed 
at Vienna with the king of Great Britain 
for carrying on the war with activity and 
energy, his rescript to the States of the 
empire was delivered to the Diet of Ra- 
tisbun, by which he agrees to negociate 
for a peace between the empire and the 
French as soon as possible. This was a 
line of conduct which afforded considera- 
_ ble cause of suspicion as to the sincerity 
of the Emperor’s intentions; and if his 
intentions were not sincere, on whom 
could this country depend for any assist- 
ance inthe next campaign? It was im- 

ossible to look to Spain as an active ally 

he king of Sardinia was so _ situated, 
that there was cause to apprchend, that 
if reasonable terms were offered him by the 
French, he would be ready to conclude a 
peace. If we looked to the powers on 
the continent, we should find them all 
subsidized by this country, and yet all 
eager to make peace. Even the Finpe: 
ror, at the head of the empire, had con- 
fessed himself ready to do so; but, then, 
creat stress was laid on his vigorous exer- 
tions, asking of Hungary and Bohemia. 
He could by no means join in this opinion, 
nor didhe see the kingof Hungary and Bo- 
hemia could give us that assistance which 
would be necessary to render another cam- 
paign of the least use to this country. This 
double capacity of king of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, and emperor of Germany, in which 
the same person acted such very differ- 
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ent parts, reminded him of a passage in 
the * Critic,” where the Heroine, ‘lilbur- 
ina, while interceding with the governor 
her father, in behalf of her lover, Whiske- 
randos, says, ‘ Can you resist the 
daughter and the suppliant?” The go- 
vernor answers, ‘ The father’s softened, 
but the governor’s resolved.”? In much 
the same light he apprehended the Ems 
po to be softened, and the king of Bo- 

emia to be resolved. His lordship then 
took a view of our situation in the West 
Indies, and expressed great apprehensions 
for our safety in that quarter. It might 
be said that there existed no government 
in France with which we could treat; to 
which he would answer, that it would not 
be found in any good book on the law of 
nations, that a government acquiesced in 
might not be treated with. What objec- 
tion was there to acknowledge the govern- 
ment of France ? Every power in Europe, 
except Russia, whose success as a friend 
to liberty, he should deplore, had already 
done so. Nay, even we, had negociated 
with them, for we had proposed an ex- 
change of prisoners. But it was said, that 
if any negociation was to take place, it 
should be left to ministers: but we had 
seen no wish of this kind expressed by 
ministers, and therefore he thought that 
parliament ought to interfere. He was 
confident the French government were 
desirous for peace, and he thought the 
parliament of Great Britain should mani- 
fest a similar disposition. He saw nothing 
less than the total ruin of this country, in 
carrying on the war. He had heard, that 
this was a war to support our constitution 
he did not believe it ; for that constitution 
must be a bad one indeed, which required 
perpetual war to preserve it. He conclud- 
ed with moving, 

«That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, that his majesty’s dutiful 
and loyal subjects, the lords spiritual and 
temporal in parliament assembled, have, — 
during the war in which so great a part of 
Europe has been involved, repeatedly 
given every assurance, that nothing should 
be wanting on their part that could con- 
tribute to that firm and effectual support 
which his majesty had so much reason to 
expect from a brave and loyal people. 

“ That at the commencement of the 
present war this House saw, with satisfac- 
tion, the United Provinces, protected 
from invasion, the Austrian Netherlands 
recovered and maintained, and places 
of considerable importance acquired on 
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the frontiers of France, and that whilst 

we concurred fully in the just and bene- 

volent sentiments of his majesty’s decla- 
ration graciously communicated to this 

House, in which his majesty has stated, 

that, ‘it never could be his intention to 

‘employ the influence of external force 

¢with respect to the particular forms of 

‘ government to be established in an inde- 

‘pendent country..* It was with pleasure 
we looked forward to that happy prospect 

of speedy and permanent peace, which the 

success of his majesty’s arms, and the wis- 
dom and moderation of his declared inten- 
tions seemed likely to secure. With unim- 

ired zeal, however, we assured his ma- 
jesty, that, ‘relying with confidence on the 
‘valour and resources of the nation, and 
“on the combined efforts of so large a 
‘ part of Europe, we would, on our parts 
‘persevere with vigour and union in our 
* exertions,’ 

“That more recently we have seen 
with extreme concern the rapid and 
alarming progress of the French arms, and 
heard with pain, in his majesty’s most 
gracious speech from the throne at the 
commencement of the present sessions, 
the confirmation of the melancholy ¢ dis- 
‘ appointments and reverses,’ experienced 
In the course of last campaign, and since 
60 fataily iliustrated by the subversion of 
one of the most respectable governments 
In Lurope. the ancient, the natural, and 
the most important ally of Great Britain. 
With uorclaxed energy, however, we de- 
Care‘ our cordial support of such mea- 
‘sures as hig majesty in his wisdom should 
‘think necessary,’ and at an early period 
ofthis session resolved, * That under the 
‘preent circumstances this House feels 
‘itself called upon to declare its determi- 
‘nation firmly and steadily to support his 
‘majesty in the vizorous prosecution of 
‘the present just and necessary war, 
‘asafurding at this time the only reason- 
‘able expectation of permanent security 
‘and peace to this country ; and that for 
‘the attainment of these objects this 
‘House relics with equal confidence on his 
‘Majesty's intention to employ vigorously 
‘the force and resources of the country 
‘In support of its essential interests: and 
‘onthe desire uniformly manifested by 
‘his majesty to effect a pacification, on 
‘just and honourable grounds, with any 
‘government in I‘rance, under whatever 
‘fom which shall appear capable of main- 
Eee 

* See Vol. 30, p. 1059. 
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‘ taining theaccustomed relations of peace 
‘and amity with other countries.’* 

« That we now, however, approach his 
majesty at a moment, when in the com- 
mencement of another campaign we see 
ourselves deserted by some of those allies 
on whose powerful assistance, and co-ope- 
ration his majesty during the last campaign 
mainly relied, and when others to protect 
whose interests his majesty orivinally in- 
terfered, are unfortunately thrown into 
the scale of our enemies. Thinking it 
our bounden duty humbly to state our 
conviction that it is the general opinion 
of his people, that no probable advantages 
to be obtained by continuing the war with 
the present state of his majestv’s alliances 
will bear the slightest comparison with 
the solid benefit likely to accrue from an 
immediate negociation for peace. 

“ That without entering intoa painful 
enumeration of domestic distresses, which 
as they early called forth the salutary and 
healing interposition of the legislature 
cannot have escaped his majesty’s pater- 
nal attention; or without minutely de- 
tailing the difficulties which embarrass 
every state in Europe that now remains in 
alliance with his majesty, we trust that the 
mere suggestion of these important consi- 
derations will induce his majesty speedily 
to use every honourable and expedient 
means for restoring the necessary blessings 
of peace. 

‘¢ That it is with pleasure and _ satisfac- 
tion we reflect, that a negociation so de- 
sirable in itself cannot be deemed incon- 
sistent with any of those rules of the 
law of nations, which the wisdom of ages 
and the common consent of mankind have 
consecrated as the leading principles of 
national intercourse. ‘ Fur every nation 
‘which governs itself, under what form 
“soever, without any dependence on fo- 
‘reign power, is @ sovereign state,’ 
[ Vattel] and the existence of government 
acquiesced in by the people under its 
control is the only feature in the condi- 
tion of a country to which foreign powers 
for the ‘urpose of discovering a capacity 
of negeciation, ought to direct their at- 
tention, there being no form of govern- 
ment which has not shown itself capabie 
of maintaining the accustomed relations 
of peace and amity with other countries. 

‘© That if doubt should any where exist 
on this subject, as the Jaw of nations it- 
self, isa rule of action growing out of 


* See Vol. 31, p. 1253. 
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the common consent of independentstates, 
it cannot fail to be removed by the acqui- 
escence in these doctrines of so consider- 
able a number of those powers, whose 
united authority forms the only compe- 
tent tribunal in questions of such univer- 
sal jmportance to the rights of nations, 

‘“ We cannot therefore reflect on the 
intercourse maintained by France with the 
United States of America, as well as 
with the neutral powers of Europe during 
the whole of the present war, on the trea- 
ties lately concluded with the duke of 
Tuscany, the king of Prussia, and the 
provisional government of Holland; on 
the negociations that have been carried 
on by Spain, and on the strong declara- 
tions of desire to ncgociate, recently 
made by his majesty’s intimate ally, 
the Emperor, as a of the Germanic 
body, and seriously maintain a doubt of 
that capacity to negociate which so many 

owcrful and independent states have ac- 
Lnowledged, and to whose decision his 
majesty has added the acquiescence, and 
in a manner the authority, of this country, 
by a late mission to the continent to ne- 
gociate an exchange of prisoners: for we 
humbly conccive, that a nation cannot 
absolutely be thought incapable of main- 
taining the accustomed relations of peace 
andamity, which is treated with as capa- 
ble of preserving and performing the sti- 
pulations which may be entered into for 
the humane and civilized purpose of alle- 
viating the rigours of war. 

“© That we humbly beg leave to assure 
his majesty, that in thus anxiously recom- 
mending a speedy negociation for peace, 
we do not merely contemplate the general 
advantages which this country always de- 
rives from a state of repose and public 
trancuillity. But as we have secn with 
grief (whilst we have been occupied m 
considering the capacity of the present 
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« That it is with confidence we therefore 
trust, that his majesty’s gracious and be- 
nevolent mind will be impressed by the 
separate and combined effects of those 
powerful considerations which we themore 
anxiously press upon his majesty, as we 
approach his throne under a sincere and ir- 
resistible conviction, that the sense of the 
nation with whom his majesty is engaged 
in hostilities, as well as the disposition of 
its present government, affords no unfa- 
vourable opportunity for negociation ; and 
that an ardent and universal wish for 
the restoration, on fair and honourable 
grounds, of the blessings of peace openly 
avowed by many of your majesty’s allies 
on the continent, pervades with equal 
influence the minds of your imajesty’s 
loyal, faithful, and affectionate subjects 
at home.” 

Lord Grenville said, he was willing to 
accept of the proposition laid down in the 
address, namely, that a speedy and ho- 
nourable peace was at all times desirable : 
but we had not embarked in this war on 
account of the Dutch, or the navigation 
of the Scheldt, but in consequence of an 
unprovoked aggressicn on th2 part of the 
French. With respect to an address to 
accelerate negociation, in whatever man- 
ner it might be disposed of, the proposal 
was liable to this objection, that any de- 
claration by parliament must tend consi- 
derably to weaken the hands of govern- 
ment. Must not the impression made by 
this address be of a discouraging nature ? 
It certainly must: and instead of strength- 
ening the government, it would be the 
most effectual mode of weakening it. 
So far from allowing the executive govern- 
ment to be the principals in the business, 
the effect would be to promulgate the idea 
that parliament had thought proper to 
take the business into its own hands, and 
to take on itself the responsibility of pub- 


government of France to treat) successive | lic measures. Whatever might have been 
desertions from that general system of al- | the original grounds of the war, it had 
liance on which his muiesty and his people | now become necessary to continue it. 
chiefly grounded hopes of success; so if | According to the reasoning of those noble 
this reluctance to treat should continue, | lords who raised the cry of peace, we 
we cannot now help anticipating with , must treat because we could not continue 
poignant regret the eventful moment when | the war. To this he would answer, that 
Great Britain may be reduced to the sad | he was as desirous of a just and honour- 


alternative of either providing for the ex. 
penses of all the allies, or of singly main- 
taining a protracted and destructive war 


in @ cause not originally her own, and in | 


which this country was embarked with the 
assurances of the active and zealous sup- 
port of almost every European powcr. 


able peace as they could be, but to obtain 
it was impracticable in the present mo- 
ment; and could there be any thing more 
encouraging to an enemy than to hear par- 
liament declare that this country was not 
able any longer to carry onthe war? It 
would be impossible to place government 
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in a situation in which it would be more 
difficult to make either war or peace, than 
that proposed by the noble lord. With 
respect to the Austrian finances, this 
country had found out the means of re- 
lieving them without taking any burthen 
on itself. It could not be denied that 
Austria was strong in men an military re- 
sources. In regard to the rescript, the 
objection made to it was, that it was 
issued at Ratisbon, at the time that we 
concluded the treaty with the Emperor at 
Vienna; this, he thought, did not prevent 
the object of the war from being happily 
accomplished. As to the reasoning of 
the noble lord with respect to the Em- 
peror, as member of the Germanic body 
and king of Bohemia, it was truly ridicu- 
lous: such reasoning would suit coffee- 
house politicians, Jittle read in the law of 
nations. It was perfectly consistent that 
the Germanic empire as a body should be 
at peace, although at the same time a par- 
ticular member might be at war. The si- 
tuation of I’rance was more alarming than 
at any former period. Their finances 
were in a more ruinous situation than what 
he had mentioned when the question was 
lest agitated. The noble earl had passed 
over, without the smallest notice, the pre- 
sent Jnternal state of France, which was 
such, that no dependence could be had on 
the stability of the government for a forte 
night. He trusted the House would see 
the impropriety of entering into any ne- 
gociation tor peace at present. The 
French were in possession of a great deal, 
which it would be impossible, for the 
safety of this country and of Europe, that 
they should be permitted to retain. The 
present situation of France was such, that 
there was every prospect of our succeeding 
to a very great degree, and therefore he 
should give his negative to the motion. 

The Earl of Guilford saw clearly that 
ministers were determined to carry on the 
war, at all events, until parliament should 
interfere and put astop to it. They seemed 
resolved to risk the existence of the coun- 
try, rather than the possesion of their situ- 
ations. Their excuse was, that to enter into 
any negociation would shackle govern- 
ment. He could not believe that such 
would be the result of a negociation, and 
he should therefore give his hearty asscnt 
to the motion. 

Lord Mulgrave said, that this was 
certainly not atime to treat, when France 
was in a state of such internal dissention. 
Every existing circumstance proved that 
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this was not a proper time to treat, and 
therefore, he should oppose the motion. 

The House divided ; Contents, 8 ; Not- 
contents, 53. 


Debate on Mr. Barham's Motion res- 
pecting the Conduct of Sir Charles Grey 
and Sir John Jervis in the West Indsa 
Islands.] June 2. Mr. Barham rose to 
make the motion of which he had given 
notice, respecting the conduct of sir 
Charles Grey and sir John Jervis in the 
West India Islands. He trusted it was 
unnecessary for him to say any thing in 
his own vindication for rising on this occa- 
sion. He wasaware of the manner in which 
accusations of that kind were gencrally 
received in that House, particularly when 
charges were made against characters 
which every one had been used to admire, 
and whom therefore most would naturally 
wisn to protect. He felt also that this wasa 
subject which was not likelyto bring popula- 
rity tothose whoconducted it, and that seve- 
ral persons whom he perhaps could have ex- 
pected to have joined him, would not be 
very ready to divide with him the unpo- 
pularity of this business. Notwithstand- 
ing all this discouragement, the subject 
was of such a nature, that he could not, 
consistently with his duty, abandon it. 
He was fully convinced that the conduct 
in the West Indies of which he complained, 
was such as to demand the interpositiun 
of the House, whether they considered 
the commercial interest of the country, or 
the recovery of the national honour. If 
he should hear any thing of delay in this 
business, and the delay was imputed to 
him, he should be ready to meet it; for al- 
though the motionwith which he intended to 
conclude, could not, consistently, be 
made one day sooner than that on which 
he was speaking, it was necessary he 
should state that application had been 
made to ministers upon the conduct of 
these commanders in the West Indies, as 
far back as August last; but no answer 
had been obtained from them until the 
following April. And as he did not make 
this motion as a matter of course, but 
upon the ground of facts, the delay be- 
came unavoidable. The first answer from 
the duke of Portland to lord Penrhyn, 
was, that the law officers of the crown 
were not fully prepared to make their 
report upon the business. This wes on 
the 7th of April: on the 4th of May he 
made his motion for certain papers to be 
laid before the House. When these pa- 
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pers were produced he gave notice of the 
present motion, which he appointed for 
the second open day, which: was after- 
wards deferred at the express desire of the 
chancellor of the exchequer. Before he 
proceeded to state the grounds of the 
motion with which he intended to con- 
clude, he should inform the House that 
his motion was not for a committee of 
inquiry into the conduct of sir Charles 
Grey and sir John Jervis, and this for 
two reasons: one, that he was not at all 
pledged to make any such motion; nor 
could he tell what motion would be he 

er, until he had seen the papers which 

e moved for. The other, that he did 
not think he should obtain it if he moved 
for it, and that a great part of his object 
might be obtained without inquiry: how- 
ever, if his opponents should propose an 
inquiry, he could have no_ objection. 
With regard to some of the proceedings 
of the commanders in the West Indies, 
they spoke for themselves intelligibly 
enough, and to them he should confine 
the grounds of his motion. Out of them 
he did not intend to travel, unless his op- 
alge should set him the example. If 

e should be told of the service of plate 
that had been given to these commanders, 
and that this was a proof of the estimation 
of their services in the islands, he should 
answer that this was not expressive of the 
general sentiments of the inhabitants, but 
was the act of a few persons who were 
dependent upon the commanders. If 
they should say any thing of the testimo- 
nials, he should answer, that the inhabi- 
tants of the islands are now complaining 
in courts of justice of the conduct of 
these commanders—a proof that these 
inhabitants think their conduct illegal, as 
well as unfair. There was a document 
on the table which some gentlemen might 
rely upon a good deal, in the discussion 
of this matter. He meant the affidavit 
of general Myers. He had nothing to 
gay against this officer, but he must re- 
mark, that as the document had been laid 
on the table without any notice to him or 
any other person interested in the part 
he took in this discussion, it would have 
been but fair to allow time to them to 
answer it. Besides, this affidavit was no- 
thing but ex parte evidence, and that, too, 
from a witness who was something of a 
party in the business.—There were seve- 
ral points to be considered in this business. 
One, the original promise of protection 
from the commanders to the inhabitants 
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of the islands. A sceond, how far the con- 
ditions had been complied with? Thirdly, 
how far they had been forfeited by the con- 
duct of the inhabitants ? This could not be 
done, however, without inquiry. The next 
thing would be, the degree of resistance 
which the inhabitants made to his mae 
jesty’s troops in the islands, and whether 
it justified the severity and the force of 
military law which had been adopted. 
These were points which could not be 
settled without inquiry, and therefore he 
put them by for the present; nor would 
it be necessary for him at all to notice 
them unless the inquiry should be entered 
into; and in order to give his opponents 
full benefit of every thing that could be 
urged on those topics, he would admit 
beforehand every thing that it was pos- 
ble for them to prove. Supposing, then, 
the resistance to have been made, he 
would consider how far the proclamation 
of the commanders could be justified ac- 
cording to the practice of war in modern 
days, and according to the law of nations : 
how far it suited the particular situation 
of the West India islands at the time; and 
how far it was compatible with the gene- 
ral interest of the state. With regard to the 
resistance made by the inhabitants of the 
islands to his majesty’s troops, he was per- 
suaded that all the accounts which had been 
given of it, were very much exaggerated. 
What he complained of did not apply to 
the particular acts of severity of the com- 
manders; they, many of them, were now 
in a course of'le al discussion ; but it was 
the principle of the proclamation on which 
those acts proceeded. And he could not 
help observing, that the conduct ox those 
who defended the commanders was a little 
curious. If he complained of the acts, they 
referred to the proclamation. If he com- 
plained of the proclamation, they referred to 
the acts. Withregard to the proclama- 
tion, he should consider it in a general way, 
and examine the spirit of it. He proceeded 
to read extracts from the printed papers, in 
the course of which he made several com- 
ments. In the first place, the inhabitants 
were told, that “ all those who availing 
themselves of the invitation, in a quiet 
and peaceable manner, should submit to 
the authority of the king, and put them- 
selves under his majesty’s protection, 
should be assured of personal safety, as 
well as a full and immediate enjoyment 
of all their lawful property, according to 
their ancient laws and customs, and on 
the most advantageous terms, those per- 
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sons aloneexcepted, whose removal should 
be foand necessary for the safety of the 
island; and evento persons of this des- 
cription, whatever may be their conduct, 
we promise a safe conveyance to France.” 
In this nothing was said of confiscation. 
He then came to the two proclamations 
of the 10th and 2lst of May, 1794, on 
which he chiefly founded his motion, 
and signed by general Prescot, under 
the order of the commanders. By 
these proclamations, nothing could be 
more clear than that a general con- 
tribution, and a general confiscation 
were intended, and there was no spe- 
cies of property that was not enume- 
rated under them. How it was to be 
proved that these proclamations were not 
Intended to be carried into effect, he 
could not conceive. The next thing to 
be considered was, whether there wag any 
necessity for this? Whether the inhabi- 
tants had opposed his majesty’s troops, 
so as to make it necessary? He had care- 
fully perused the dispatches, and there 
was not the least proof of any such resist- 
ance having been offered by the inhabi- 
tants, persons of any property whatever. 
The whites were always well inclined to 
the British government, but were kept in 
subjection by the Mulattoes, and the Ne- 
groes, and the Petits Blancs, which are a 
set of people possessing no property. 
_ The emigrants also had been driven into 
exile, and their property confiscated. 
There might have been something of the 
kind done by a banditti, but he thought it 
really fair to conclude there was none of 
the resistance to make those proclama- 
tions necessary. These inhabitants in 
consequence ot the first proclamation had 
joined us; and from the manner in which 
they were treated afterwards, they saw 
clearly it would have been better for them 
if they had opposed us. This appeared to 
him to be highly injurious to our cha- 
racter, as a people generally renowned tor 
justice and humanity. It was inconsistent 
with the rest of our conduct in this war ; 
and while in various parts of the globe, we 
‘were covering our enemies with bounty, 
those who trusted to our good faith met 
with ruin.—With regard to the idea of 
these islands having been taken by storm, 
the thing appeared to him to be astonish- 
ing. -St. Pierre was stormed without rea- 
son or necessity, it being nothing but an 
open town without wall or ditch: and 
when the British troops advanced, resist- 
ance was only made by a few negroes 
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and mulattoes. Nor was thisall; the whole 
island of Martinique was stormed; and 
gentlemen might judge of the necessity 
of such a measure, by imagining what 
their surprise would be to hear of the 
storming of Hampshire. He would ask, 
if there was any insurrection here, would 
any person talk of taking Hampshire by 
storm? At Martinique, an sland strongly 
fortified and capable of the greatest re- 
sistance, as it contained 15,000 white in- 
habitants, besides negroes and people of 
colour, the contest lasted 23 days, and 
only 84 men were said to be lost. Gau- 
daloupe held out for eight days; St. Lue 
cie, three days, and was said to be taken 
without loss. If, under such circumstances 
these places could be said to be taken 
by storm, the conclusion to be drawn 
from it was, that the fate of war was won- 
derfully altered, and the French must 
have lost entirely, in this case, their cha- 
racter for fighting. Very different was 
his conclusion from such premises; he 
thought the circumstances proved beyond 
a doubt that the inhabitants did not at 
all oppose us. But even supposing that 
they actually resisted us, it would then be 
a question how far these proclamations 
were agreeable to the law of nations, and 
compatible with our interests as a state ; 
and upon this he thought the House ought 
to come to a decision, otherwise the law 
of nations would appear to be nothing but 
a chimera—an idea that would be very 
injurious to the-interest of all well regu- 
lated states. He laid it down as a princi- 
ple, that enemies when conquered imme- 
diately became subjects entitled to pro- 
tection. The inhabitants of the islands 
had not been so regarded in this case, and 
therefore the House ought to annul the 
proceedings of the commanders. He con- 
tended, that this mode of levying contri- 
butions, and subjecting to confiscation, 
had never been the practice in former 
wars, and that the manner in which the 
commanders in the West Indies had al- 
lowed the taking of booty, was contrary 
to the act of parliament which regulated 
that point on our part. He insisted also, 
that the conduct of these commanders 
was contrary to their instructions. He 
then proceeded to show that the proclae 
mations had been acted upon; and he 
read a petition that had been presented to 
the commanders, reminding them of 
their declaration in March, promising pro- 
tection, &c. and complaining that the sub- 
sequent proclamations for contribution and 
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confiscation had been enforced against 
them. Even supposing that these pro- 
clamations had not been acted upon, in 
his opinion they ou ht to be disavowed. 
He would ask, by way of illustration, 
whether the manifesto of the duke of 
Rrunswick ought not to have been cen- 
sured, although it had never been acted 
upon? For these reasons he trusted the 
House would come to a declaration upon 
the proclamations, and that no shift would 
be made use of to get rid of the subject, 
by moving the previous question, or any 
think of that sort. The House should not 
suppose that by passing this subject by, 
they would be doing ncthing ; they would 
be doing that which was very dangerous. 
He concluded with moving, “ That an 
humble Address be presented to his ma- 
jesty, representing, that it appears to this 
House, that certain Proclamations were 
issued by sir Charles Grey, and sir John 
Jervis, in the island of Martinique, and 
dated May the 10th and 21st 1794, which 
this House conceives to contain principles 
not warranted by the law of nations, and 
of dangerous precedent in all future cases 
of hostility, and which have occasioned 
great alarm and dissatisfaction in his ma- 
jesty’s colonies; and therefore humbly 
praying his majesty, that he will be gra- 
ciously pleased to take such measures for 
recalling the same, and removing the 
apprehension of his faithful subjects, as 
to his majesty shall seem good.” 
Mr. Manning referred to the declaration 
published in 1793, as explanatory of the 
rinciples upon which the war was to have 
eae conducted, and from which he con- 
ceived the proclamations to be a wide de- 
viation. He referred also to the instruc- 
tions to the commanders in the West In- 
dies, which inspeaking of booty, expressly 
excepted the property of the settled inha- 
bitants; that very species of property, 
against which the proclamations were di- 
rected. He felt himself called upon to 
support the motion, not merely as a West 
India merchant who had a considerable 
interest in that quarter, but as a British 
subject who demanded that the character 
of the nation should be vindicated from 
the reproach of injustice. The affidavit 
of general Myers stated, that a general 
resistance had been made to the British 
arms in Martinique. — It was to be recol- 
lected that this island was thirty Icagues 
inlength, and seven in breadth, from which 
it would appear how far it was probable 
that such a resistance had been made. 
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He could refer to many former instances, 
where there had been a considerable de- 
gree of resistance; and yet no such prin- 
ciples as those contained in the proclama- 
tions, had been attempted to be enforced 
As a proof of the loyal dispositions of 
the inhabitants of Martinique, he quoted 
the authority of gencral Bruce, who men- 
tioned, that 800 French plantershad taken 
up arms in the British cause, all of whom 
must have either been removed or mas- 
sacred; yet there appeared no evidence 
that in the late expedition any steps 
had been taken to secure their property 
for the use of their heirs. As an addi- 
tional proof of the loyalty of the inkabi- 
tants, he stated that at the time appointed 
for taking the oath of allegiance, the con- 
course was so great, that the person 
employed to admmister the oath was 
obliged to send many of them away. He 
referred to the distinction between the 
laws of war and the rights of conquest. 
When the conquest took place in the is- 
lands, no reservation had been made of 
the rights of war; the inhabitants took 
the oaths of allegiance, and were recog- 
nized as British subjects; yet soon after 
an assembly was ponvened. for the pur- 
pose of levying a contribution, who by 
declining to meet, gave evident proof of 
their dissatisfaction. The first instance 
of contribution had taken place in St. Lu- 
cia. A sum of 300,000/. was imposed, 
which was afterwards reducedto 150,0002. 
Of this, only 35,000/. had been raised, a 
plain proof that the original imposition 
was felt to be exorbitant, It had been 
urged, that during the command of sir 
Charles Grey and sir John Jervis, no com- 
plaints had been transmitted to this coun- 
try. The reason was obvious: no notary 
could be found to draw up a remonstrance 
with the certainty of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the superior council, and the 
consequent risk of being expelled from 
the islands. He instanced some particu 
lar cases of oppression which had taken 
place ; among others, that of Mr. Thorn- 
ton, who had an estate of about 20,0001. a 
year in the neighbourhood of St. Pierre, 
who was at that time dismissed the island, 
without a shirt to his back, and under the 
necessity of borrowing a guinea from & 
friend to purchase his passage to France. He 
affirmed that the proclamationsof the 10th 
and 21st of May, were neither justified by 
the principles of the law of nations, nor 
the practice of former times. He con- 
trasted the conduct of the marquis of 
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Bouille with respect to St. Kitt’s with 
that which had been observed by the Bri- 
tish commanders. After the French had 
taken the island, he himself continued re- 
gularly to receive his remittancesthrough 
Ostend, Bruges, or Hamburgh. The com- 
plaint on this occasion had been ascribed 
entirely to disappointed speculators: but 
he himself had received hundreds of letters 
from respectable planters in different 
places, unconnected with commerce, and 
not personally interested in the French 
West India islands, that reprobated in the 
strongest terms the conduct of the British 
commanders. From these he read some 
extracts to the House. These extracts 
talked of the inhuman and avaricious con- 
duct of the British commanders as having 
fixed a stain upon the name of the coun- 
try; and of the example which they had 
exhibited of rapacity and oppression, as 
being calculated in a reverse of fortune to 
produce a most dangerous retaliation on 
the part of the French. In vindication of 
the proclamations great stress might pos- 
sibly be laid on what had formerly taken 
place in the island of St. Eustatius—a 
recedent which, he believed, would not 
e very popular in the country. In that 
case, however, the commanders had been 
particularly instructed to take possession 
of the island as a hostile arsenal. Mr. 
Manning entered into a definition of what 
was to be considered as booty, which he 
confined to the description given under 
the prize act, and stated it as his opinion 
that the rights of conquest consisted 
merelyin the exercise of legal sovereignty ; 
that the laws of war only applied to the 
iastances in which a place was taken by 
storm, and could not be supposed to ex- 
ist with respect to the subjugation of an 
extended territory. The object of the 
motion was, to call for a disavowal of the 
proclamations; which was only calling 
upon ministers to do publicly what they 
had already done in private, by instruc- 
tions sent to the West Indies annulling 
those proclamations. Considering that 
disavowal to be necessary, upon principles 
reason, justice, and sound policy, he 
should support the motion. 

Mr. Grey said, that after the two ex- 
traordinary speeches which the House 
had just heard, he felt himself anxious to 
rise as soon as possible, in order to ob- 
wate the effects which they were calcu- 
lated to produce. Ifthe hon. gentlemen 
had really felt the reluctance which they 
pretended to bringing forward the motion 
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the disavowal of the proclamations which 
had taken place, in consequence of the 
letters of the secretary of state, might 
have sufficiently satisfied their apprehen- 
sions as to any consequences that might 
have been produced in the West Indies. 
If they had been sincere in the wish which 
they had expressed, of not giving pain to 
the feelings of gallant commanders, would 
they have had recourse to the line of ar- 
gument they had adopted, in bringing 
forward a motion, which, though not in 
itself a charge against those commanders, 
was supported by charges, which, if true, 
there was no punishment for their delin- 
quency which couldbe too severe. If these 
proclamations had been attacked merely 
upon the general principle; if ground of 
accusation had not been sought from mat- 
ter not at all connected with the procla- 
mations (that they might be careless! 

worded he would not deny), he would 
have left it to others better acquainted 
with the law of nations to have under- 
taken their defence, and not have come 
forward on a question, with respect to 
which he felt more anxiety than he had 
ever experienced in any former discus 
sion, As to one commander in whose 
conduct he was particularly interested, 
and to whose character the hon. mover 
had stated that there did not exist the 
smallest reproach, but whose conduct 
that hon. gentleman had been pleased to 
ascribe to mistake, inadvertence, or mig- 
information, expressing at the same time 
a hope that the testimonial would not be 
disdained by him; ‘that testimonial he 
must say, lost its value from what had fol- 
lowed: when he heard of the inhuman 
and avaricious conduct of British coms 
manders, when he heard of their rapacity 
and oppression, as calculated to fix a 
stain upon the British name, and to set 
to their enemies an example of tho most 
dangerous retaliation, if he must not say 
that he did not disdain a tribute of ap- 
plause, followed up with such epithets, he 
at least would say, that to him it had no 
value whatever. ‘The twohon. gentlemen 
had supported the motion upon different 
principles, which, though not very dis- 
tinct in their statement, he would endea- 
vour to separate in the discussion. It had 
been asserted first, that the proclamations 
were contrary to the principles of the law 
of nations; to the hon. gentleman’s: 
construction of the law of nations, it 
might; but the argument was new to 
him, and he believed to every body else. 
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But though the objection had been made 
on the ground of principles, it had been 
chiefly supported upon an enumeration 
of facts. It had been broadly stated that 
every thing done at St. Eustatius had 
been done in the late expedition. There 
was some confusion as to other topics. 
At one time the House were told of the 
danger of retaliation, in consequence of 
the cruelty experienced by the subjects 
of the French government; at another the 
complaint was, that our own supporters 
and allies had not been treated with pro- 

er regard. As tothe cruelty experienced 
by subjects of the French government, he 
had always heard that the present war on 
the part of the French was a war of plun- 
der, rapine, and devastation ; that it was 
carried on by them in opposition to all 
order, humanity and religion: the West 
India merchants had joined in this repre- 
sentation; but it now appeared that the 
fact was quite the reverse — that the 
French were a moderate, humane, and 
equitable people, and that no appre- 
hensions were to be entertained. from 
them, except so far as they might be 
influenced to retaliation by the ex- 
ample of cruelty and oppression af- 
forded by Great Britain, in the prose- 
cution of the contest. It had been insi- 
nuated, that the misfortunes in Grenada 
and the other West-India islands had been 
owing to the oppression and rapacity of 
the British commanders: as well might 
they trace the disasters in I‘landers te the 
same source. What could be more ab- 
surd than to suppose that proclamations 
which had been annulled, and not acted 
upon, should have occasioned the subse- 
quent devastations in Guadalope and Gre- 
nada? Objections had been taken to the 
manner in which the wording of the pro- 
clamations had been attempted to be ex- 
plained. What, however, could be more 
evident than that by the expression ‘the 
value of the conquest,” nothing more was 
meant than the value of the property lia- 
ble to be confiscated, and not the value of 
the fee simple of the island? Great com- 
plaints had been made on account of the 
proclamations not having been transmitted 
to this country. Sir Charles Grey in his 
letter assigned the reasons why that had 
not been done. As to their being inaccu- 
rate, it appeared upon the face of the 

roclamations themselves that the trans- 
ations must be inaccurate.—On the sub- 
ject of the rights of conquest, it had been 
stated, that the moment resistance ceases, 
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a legal sovereignty succeeds, and the peo- 
ple who are subjugated come under the 
protection of the conquerors. He al- 
ways had understood, that when terms 
had been refused, when the utmost re- 
sistance had been made, the persons and 
property of the vanquished became sub- 
ject to the sovereign whose troops occu- 
pied their territory. Such was the doc- 
trine which prevailed in the Jaw of nations, 
and which was not carried in the proclae 
mations beyond what was allowed by the 
mitigated practice of modern times. It 
had been stated also that the soldiers had 
no right to booty, except of the descrip- 
tion defined in the prize act. The prize 
act applied on'y to that species of booty 
which belonged to the captors; it did not 
lessen the right of majesty to that booty, 
which was uniformly the reward of con- 
quest in every instance where resistance 
bad been pushed to its utmost limits. 
Under this description of booty the pro- 
clamations included nothing but the stores 
and produce of the planters, which had 
been manufactured and packed up for ex- 
portation before the 23d of March; and 
this booty had been assigned to the sol- 
diers only under grant of his majesty, and 
subject to his future disposal. By their 
proceeding on this occasion the commane 
ders had shown themselves anxious to 
maintain at once the rights of the sove- 
reign, and the discipline of the soldiery. 
Even for the sake of the conquered 
country, such a procedure was perhaps 
the most desirable. If the soldiers were 
not to be allowed what they felt to be a 
due reward of their labours, they would 
conceive that they had a right to take it; 
what they thus thankfully accepted as a 
boon, they would then extort by violence ; 
and instead of a moderate contribution, 
a system of universal plunder would fol- 
low. The commanders, then, did not 
want for their conduct the apology which 
had been assigned them of mistake, inad- 
vertence, or misinformation: they had 
acted from a sense of duty, from zeal for 
the rights of their sovereign, and from 
regard to the discipline of the troops under 
their command. Their conduct was even 
such as, from enlightened views of policy, 
would be found ultimately most conducive 
to the peace and security of the conquered. 
country.—On this occasion reference had 
been made to their instructions. On in- 
specting these instructions, he was blind 
enough to think that they furnished a 
complete vindication, not only for what 
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they had done, but for what they intended 
to do. It had been supposed that there 
existed no right to booty, except on the 
capture of a fortified place. So far was 
this from being specified, that in one copy 
of instructions relative to booty, mention 
was made of what might be taken in a set- 
tlement, and in another the general case 
was put of a conquered country. Even 
in instances of capitulation a certain right 
of booty had been reserved to the sove- 
reign und the troops; and in cases of 
storm a larger proportion had been allotted 
to the soldiers, because they, on such oc- 
casions, were necessarily exposed to a 
Ages degree of fatigue and danger. 
fr. Grey here quoted from history, ex- 
amples of the practice to which he alluded. 
An hon. gentleman had mentioned what 
had taken place at St. Eustatius as a pre- 
cedent of no good authority, and not very 
likely to be popular with the country. He 
had said, that if an hon. gentleman ( Mr. 
Burke ), no longer a member of that House, 
who had brought forward the conduct of 
the commanders at St. ‘Eustatius, had 
been present, he should not have been 
under the necessity of coming forward. 
He was reminded, indeed, that the hon. 
gentleman who complained of the con- 
duct of lord Rodney and general Vaughan, 
had after the 12th of April dropped all 
proceedings, and even handsomely said, 
that ‘if there was a bald spot on the 
head of lord Rodney he would cover it 
with a laurel.’ Would he then, after the 
brilliant services performed in the West- 
Indies, have been the person to have come 
forward with a charge of crimination 
against the commanders at the head of 
the expedition? So much for the word- 
ing of the proclamation. He would next 
examine how far it had been acted upon. 
The moment that it had been known to 
the commanders that it occasioned discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction, or had in the 
smallest degree been considered as oppres- 
sive, it had immediately been annulled. 
As it was impossible to lay down a precise 
rule where there was so much room for 
the exercise of discretion, it was impos- 
sible to say whether the proclamations 
were right or wrong, except some method 
could be contrived to.take into consider- 
ation all the circumstances of the countr 
at the moment in which they were saued. 
It had been said, that.the contents of the 
‘proclamations were in direct opposition to 
the declaration of the Ist of Jauuary. It 
Must first be necessary to show that the 
[ VOL. XXXII. ] 
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declaration had been accepted. It-was said 
that the terms held out in that declaration 
were either protection or removal; pro- 
tection to those who submitted themeelver, 
and removal of such as should be found 
rennet h If gentlemen, however, read 
the conclusion of that paper, they might 
perhaps find another alternative. The con- 
clusion was this: ‘ All such persons as in 
contempt of his majesty’s benevolent in- 
tention, shall dare to oppose this declara- 
tion, shall be treated as enemies, and re- 
main exposed to all the evils which the 
operations of war cannot fail to bring over 
their persons and property.” Did not 
this in the plainest manner point out con- 
fiscation, and all the other consequences 
authorised by the rights of conquest ? The 


‘paper was intended to contain-an induce- 


ment to submission. ‘Though the motion 
was confined to Martinique, an hon. gen- 
tleman had thought proper to travel into 


St. Lucie for facts in order to support it. 


It was material to be ascertained whether 
the inhabitants of Martinique did not re- 
sist, in direct opposition to what had been 
asserted. He would prove that they did 
generally resist; that they had not aided 
the progress of the British troops, even 
by intelligence: he would prove it by the 
evidence of the whole army: he would 
prove it by facts themselves. An hon, 
gentleman had gone so far back as the ex- 
pedition of general Bruce ; but what had 
he proved by his statement, but that the 
great majority in Martinique were decti- 
dedly attached to the Convention; and 
that the others who had. sided with the 
British, had been since expelled, or mas- 
sacred ?—~+He would proceed to examine 
the curious memorial and affidavit which 
had not been permitted by the House to 
lie upon the table. Taking the memorial 
from its contents, not knowing Mr. Thel- 
lusson, by whom it was signed, whether 
he was a member of that House or another 
of the same name, he had formerly asserted 
what he should again repeat, that it was a 
series of falsehood from beginning to end, 
and that the affidavit upon which it was 
grounded, was an instance of the grossest 
perjury. If, as he understood, the gen- 
tleman by whom the memorial was =:gned, 
was a merchant of eminence, it would well 
becomehim to consider what he wos doing, 
and to examine the public dispatches, be- 
fore, upon the evidence of one, who is 
declared to be a notoriously good man, 
but, who is so notoriously good, that the 
gentleman who thus characterized hin, 
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would not undertake to support his allega- 
tion upon oath; before, upon such evi- 
- dence, he ventured to attack thecharacter, 
-and to wound the feelings of respectable 
commanders. This Mr. Malespine states, 
that when the town of St. Pierre received 
the first summons from his majesty’s com- 
manders, the white inhabitants were so ab- 
:solutely at the disposal of the negroes and 
- people of colour, that they could not ma- 
-nifest their desire of surrendering. The 
town of St. Pierre had at no time been 
‘disposed to the British cause. Why, then, 
should Mr. Malespine have taken refuge 
in.a.town which had been the source of all 
the troubles in Martinique, when by re- 
maining in the open tea de he might at 
least have shown his pacific dispositions, 
and, if so inclined, have afforded assist- 
ance to the British arms? Mr. Males- 
‘pine states, that after the proclamation 
-was issued, the inhabitants took the oath 
of allegiance ; just as if the oath had im- 
mediateiy followed the date of the pro- 
clamation. The impression intended to 
be produced by this mode of statement, 
was suttciently obvious.—He would next 
proceed to the statement of facts, in sup- 
‘port of which he could produce the evi- 
dence of anumber of respectable officers, 
who were attending near that House, if 
thcir testimony should be required. These 
were the officers who had commanded in 
the different divisions who had made their 
attack on several parts of the island, and 
who had not experienced the smallest as- 
sistance or support from one white inhabi- 
tant. With a view to injure the fame of 
the commanders, the service had been at- 
tempted to be depreciated. It had been 
said, that the conquest had cost only 28 
days; when in reality it had taken up 
trom the 6th of February to the 25th of 
March; and that only 8+ men had been 
‘lost, when it would be found from the re- 
turns that the number of killed and 
wounded amounted to between 2 and 300. 
Asit might be deemed too late in the ses- 
sion to enter into the inquiry, he would 
read the report ot the officers in their own 
words. He here read the report of the 
officers who commanded the different di- 
wisions in the attack on Martinique. The 
report went, in the plainest and most di- 
rect manner, to contradict all the facts 
alleged in the memorial and the affidavit. 
Mr. Grey stated, that he had received vo- 
luntary offers of testimonials to the same 
purpose, from almost every officer who had 
served under the conmanders.—It had been 
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said, that the courts of law were full of 
complaints against the conduct of the com- 
manders. Hehad communicated with the 
solicrtor in order to ascertain the fact, and 
had found that no claim had been exhi- 
bited, but that of Mr. Malespine. As to 
what had been said of no notary public 
having dared to draw up a remonstrance 
while the commanders remained in the 
West Indies, he defied gentlemen to pro- 
duce a single instance in which any com- 
plaint presented to those commanders had 


been rejected. The disavowal of the pro- 


clamations could not be contended to be 
useful, since they had already been virtu- 
ally reversed ; and when by the motion 
claiming that disavowal, it was intended 
to wound the feelings, and to injure the 
fame of commanders who had rendered 
their country the most eminent services, 
and had in consequence received the 
thanks of that House, he could have no 
hesitation in giving it his decided nega- 
tive. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that it was 
his intention to oppose the proposition 
brought forward, and to move another in 
its stead. He meant no disrespect either 
to the mover or seconder; but they cer- 
tainly had not kept to the question, and 
the fetters which had been read, appa- 
rently written from motives of animosity 
and malice, he considered as perecty 
extraneous. They had grounded ai} 
their complaints and fears upon the papers 
before the House, while they had not at- 
tempted to prove that any thing in the 
proclamation issued by the commanders 
gave just foundation for the alarms they 
had so industriously circulated. Did 
what had taken place at St. Vincent’s 
proceed from those proclamations; or, 
was it not from the insurrection of the 
Caribs, aided by Jacobin principles, that 
devastation had followed in that island? 
The same might be said of Grenada ; and 
no possible case could be made ont, 
which would prove that the proclamations 
io any manner occasioned the misfortunes 
which those islands had lately suffered. 
Another thing with regard to those pro- 
clamations was, that, having been noto- 
riously annulled and abandoned before 
any proceedings had been had upon them, 
it was impossible that any actual griev- 
ance could be complained of, with justice, 
on that account, no property of any des- 
cription having been taken from the in- 
habitants in consequence of the procls- 
mation. He was quite at a loss to know 
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what was the object of the address moved | wisdom of the executive government.: 
for, or what the hon. gentlemen meant his | General principles were laid’ down in a 
majesty’s ministers should advise the king | strong manner by writers; but it was on 
todo. ‘Fhe next point was the general | government that we were to rely tor a 
principle, as far as it was connected with | prudent application of them. The rights 
the law of nations, upon which his ma- | of war were harsh, but yet they were 
jesty’s ministers and the commanders in | rights that existed: happy would it be if 
the West Indies had acted. On this he | the state of humanity, in that respect, was 
would only say, that he had acted in | altered, and war existed no longer; but 
concert with his colleagues, and never | this was a point more desirable than 
without having what they considered to | attainable. It was not possible to make 
be the best and soundest legal advice the | an innoxious or a peaceable war. The 
country could afford them. Were it not | very intent of wur being to compel people, 
‘that the person * was present, to whom | by a sense of suffering, todo what other-. 
they owed so much on that subject, he | wise they would not do. The general 
would have said more. With regard to | principle of the law of nations was, to 
the prize-money or booty, the king had | make the private property of the subjects 
not yet decided how it was to be disposed | of the hostile countries, amenable to the 
of ; of course, nobody concerned in the ; rights of war; and its effect was, to make 
expedition could be said to have received | every man that was the subject of one 
it. With regard to the easiness of the | state in hostility, the encmy of every 
conquest, he differed widely from those | subject of the other. The property of 
who seemed to underrate the services | every individual in the state composed 
performed ; and he contended, that the | the property of the state itself, and was 
degree of resistance which the British | subject to the rights of war. This was 
forces met with, fully justified every pro- | the law of nations as it existed; sorry 
ceeding that had taken place. He felt it | should he be if it-was to be enforced 
his duty not merely to give his negative | vigorously; but if the House were to 
to the proposition moved, nor to get rid | come to a decision on the point, they 
of it by the order of the day. The grati- | must necessarily come to one as harsh as 
tude that the country owed to those gal-| that. For the enforcing and dispensing 
lant men, who had done such brilliant | of those laws, this country had proper: 
services as had merited and received the | courts; first, the court of admiralty, and 
unanimous thanks which that House had | next, the court of appeals. The decision 
2lreadv come to, pointed out the necessity | of those courts was as binding as those of 
of do.ng something farther. His inten- | any court of law; indeed more so, for the 
tion, therefore, was to move two resolu- | Jegislature had an unlimited power over 
tions; but in order to get rid of the the municipal laws of the country, while 
motion, he would first move the previous its authority over the law of nations was 
question. not of such extent. In the case of St. 

Sir Wiltiam Scott said, he objected t+ | Eustatius, the same principles as those 
the original motion; first, because the | broached that night were laid down in 
House was thereby called to decide on that House by gentlemen of the first’ 
the general principles of the laws of talents; but the court of admiralty, and 
nations, and he could not help thinking, | the lords commissioners of appeals, at- 
that for the House to decide on abstract | tended by lord Camden, and other respec- 
laws of nations, was unwise: 2dly, because | table judges, determined that the universal 
it went to censure the proclamations, principle was, that the private property 
without the aid of any real evidence: and of individuals was subject to confiscation. 
Sdly, because the questions both of law To punish error or inadvertency in the 
and fact were now depending in the | application of the general principles of 
competent court. The law of nations had | the law of nations, on the part of com- 
provisions to regulate the mode of war or | manders, would be to subject them to a 
self-defence. The rights of war were of a | responsibility too 1zorous for any officer 
delicate nature, depended on particular | to incur. In the proclamations there 
circumstances, and must bend to those | might be expressions which, on mature 


circumstances, and be directed by the consideration, and better advice than 
could be expected in actual service, it 


would be desirable to: correct; but this’ 
was not the criterion by which the House 


* Sir William Scott, the king’s advocate 
general, 
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ought to judge. They would judge by 
the intention and the manner in which 
the proclamation had been acted upon. 
The affidavits would not be held sufficient 
evidence in the admiralty courts for a 
decision in any single case; much less 
could he consider them as evidence for 
the House to found avote upon. All the 
questions, both of law and fact, were now 
at issue in the proper courts, whose deci- 
sion, where there appeared no public 
ground for the interposition of the House: 
was to be preferred. For these reasons, 
he should vote for the previous question, 
concurring, as he did, most heartily in 
the proposition for referring to the testi- 
mony already given by the House to the 
merits and services of sir Charles Grey 
and sir John Jervis. 

Mr. C. Dundas, as the strongest proof 
of the sae aes of sir Charles Grey, read 
extracts of several letters from sir Charles 
to general Dundas, on the conduct to be 
pursued in the conqucred islands. In 
one he said, ‘with respect to booty, I 
wish there was no such thing; I am 
heartily sick of it. We must take care 
that nothing be done to tarnish the glory 
of the brilliant actions performed by you 
gnd the brave troops:’’ in another, re- 
gretting the same difficulties, that ‘ con- 
tributions, in lieu of booty, had been 
settled with the consent of the several 
islands :” and ion a third, that “ the advi- 
sers of violent measures ought to be 
listened to with great caution; that as 
most of their information came from 
Frenchmen who had been emigrants, it 
was to be received with distrust; and that 
such of them as were disposed to violence, 
Bhould be permitted to quit the islands.” 

Sir W. Young said, that the proclama- 
tions contained principles directly in the 
teeth of the law of nations. ‘ Do as you 
would be done by,” was, in these enlight- 
ened times, applicable to a state of war. 
The exercise of the right of conquest was 
limited by state use.— Quando hostis in 
mea potestate est, hostis esse desinit.” It 
was the duty of the House to take from an 
extension of the right of conquest, the 
weight of British authority. An army 
ought never to levy money for itself. 
The force of the proclamations, although 
mot acted upon, was not done away by 
the letters from the secretaries of state. 
If those lctters were inserted by order in 
the Gazettes of the several islands, he 
should be satisfied. If it was to be laid 


dawn, that resistance of invasion was to 
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incur the penalty of contributions and 
confiscation, what planter would take up 
arms to oppose the enemy ? 

Mr. East said, that if the commanders 
had been led into an error by misinfor- 
mation, the House was called upon to 
correct that error in a stronger way than 
the secretary of state proposed. He was 
therefore against the previous question. 

Colonel Wood entered into a defence 
of the proclamations. He should have 
preferred giving a decided negative to 
the proposition; but as the right hon. gen- 
tleman had moved the previous question, 
he would vote for it. So far from think- 
ing the conduct of the two gallant and 
meritorious officers deserving of censure, 
he would join most cordially in express- 
ing the same sense of the pepoa ae of 
their services, which was acknowledged 
by the House twelve months ago. 

Mr. Sheridan complimented Mr. Dun- 
das on the fair and manly manner in 
which he had come forward in defence 
of gallant officers, whom it was the duty 
of ministers who employed them to pro- 
tect. The country at large would re- 
joice to hear, that there was not a shadow 
of foundation for the aspersions that had 
been so long circulated against the cha- 
racters of sir Charles Grey and sir John 
Jervis. 

Alderman Lushington said, he would 
eonsole himself for the loss of the original 
motion, by the general admission, that 
the proclamations contained things very 
objectionable. 

Mr. Fox would have preferred meeting 
the motion with a direct negative, but as 
the previous question had been moved, 
he would vote tor it. He objected to 
the original motion, because to condemn 
a proclamation, without specifying the 
precise principles condemned, was to lead 
others into error, as one might think it 
was condemned upon one principle, and 
another upon a principle very different. 
To move a vote of disapprubation on the 
proclamation, and to enter into various 
allegations of fact nut to be found in the 
papers before the House, without allow- 
ing, by a motion of inquiry, a fair oppore 
tunity of repelling those allegations, must 
be construed into a direct attack upon 
the characters of most meritorious off- 
cers. The capture of Martinico was one 
of those instances of prompt decision, 
mixed with prudence, which charac- 
terised the military conduct of sir Chasles 
Grey. 
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The previous question being put, ‘“ That 
that question be now put,” the House di- 
vided : 


Tellers. 
Mr. Foster Barham - 
YEAS Mr. Manning - + = } 17 
‘ Mr. Whitbread - - 
Noxs Mr. Sheridan - - - } 67 


So it passed in the negative. 
List of the Minority. 


Allardyce, Alexander 
Anderson, alderman 
Barham, Jobn Foster 
Benfield, Paul 
Curtis, alderman 
Davidson, Duncan 
East, Edward Hyde 
Ellis, Charles Rose 
Halhed, Nat. Brassey 
Joddrell, . Paul 
Mr. Dundas theti moved, “ That the 
inhabitants of the French islands not 
having availed themselves of the Pro- 
clamation of the 1st of January 1794, the 
said proclamation cannot be considered 
as having formed a general rule for the 
conduct of the commanders of his ma- 
jesty's forces, by sea and land, respecting 
the persons and properties of the inha- 
bitants of those islands.” Upon this the 
House divided: Yeas, 64; Noes, 13. 
Mr. Dundas next moved, “ That the 
Proclamations of the 10th and 21st of May 
1794 not having been carried into effect, 
itis unnecessary for this House to give 
any opinion thereupon; and that this 
House retains the cordial sense which 
they have already expressed, in their vote 
of the 20th of May 1794, of the distin- 
guished merit and services of sir Charles 
Grey and sir John Jervis in the conquest 
of the French islands.” And an objec- 
tion being made, that the said motion | 
contained a complicated question; the 


Lushington, ald. 
Manning, William 
Rose, George Henry 
Smith, general 
Smith, George 
Smith, Robert 
Smith, Samuel 
Thellusson, Peter Is. 
Young, sir William 
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Jervis in the conquest of the French 
Islands,” it was carried in the affirmative. 


Debate in the Commons on the East 
India Budget.) June 16. The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee 
on the Annual Accounts presented from 
the East India Company, 

Mr. Secretary Dundas rose and said; 
—The accounts to which I request the at- 
tention of the committee are as uaual nu- 
merous and important; but being made: 
up with great care and attention, they are 
so free from perplexity, that I hape to be 
able to give an explanation of those par- 
ticulars which appear to require it, and to 
collect from the whole a general state- 
ment, in one point of view, of the affairs 
of the East India company, without tres- 

assing long on the indulgence of the 
louse. In doing this, I shall first state 
the amount of the Annual Revenues at 
the several settlements in India, and of 
the various charges, to the payment of 
which they are immediately applicable, 
in order to show the capital thence ob- 
tained for carrying on the Company's 
trade, or vane liquidating their debts 
in India: I shall then advert to the ex-. 
tent of that trade, and the state of the 
Company’s affairs at home, as arising both 
from their trade and revenues. From 
the whole of these statements I shall 
draw a general result, to show what va- 
riations have takea place in the affairs of 
the Company abroad and at home, col- 
lectively, since the dates of those ac- 
counts on which I had the honour to offer 
my observations to the committee of this 
House last year. And first as to 

BENGAL.—In the first three columns 
of the account No. 1, are stated the 
amounts of the revenues of this presidency, 
for the three years, 1791-2 to 1793-4, the 
average of which is 5,425,317/. Which 


Motion was, by consent of the House, | is 111,827/., more than the average of the 
divided into two questions, the first part | three preceding years. Thenext account 
ending with the words “ to give any opi- to which [refer is No. 3, being a com- 
nion thereupon.”” And the question | parison between the estimated and actual 
being put, “ That the Proclamations’ amount of the revenues and charges of 
of the 10th and 21st of May 1794 not; Bengal for 1793-4. The estimated 
having been carried into effect, it is unne- | amount of revenues was 5,432,768/. The 
cessary for this House to give any opi-: actual 5,871,9461., being an excess above 
nion thereupon ;” The House divided: the estimate of 439,178/. The mint and 

eas, 57; Noes, 14. Then the question | post-office collections exceeded the esti- 
being ut, ‘* That this House retains the mate in a small sum; but the principal 
cordial sense which they have already ex- , articles in which the above excess arises 


pressed, in their vote of the 20th of May 
1794, of the distinguished merit and 
services of sir Charles Grey and sir John 


are the land revenues and the produce of 
salt and opium. The adoption of the new 
system for letting the lands on permanent 
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leases, occasioned the revenues at first to 
fall short of the amount of preceding 
years; but the second year the collections 
were considerably increased ; and in the 
next the year to which these accounts be- 
long, a large amount of arrears having 
been paid, the total received exceeds the 
collections of former years, and produced 
139,9682. more than was computed on 
in the estimate, which was formed on the 
amount received in the preceding year. 
The produce from the sales of salt also 
exceeded the estimate, the total receipt 
being 1,293,458. In my observations 
last year, it was stated that the increas- 
ing prosperity of the country warranted 
the expectation of a million per annum 
from this article; and in a letter then just 
received, it was remarked, that the sales 
would! probably amount to about the 
gum above stated: and this, it was ob- 
served, arose not from an enhanced price, 
but chiefly from an increased sale. In 
some of the sales, however, the price ap- 
pears to have been higher than it ought 
to be in a plentiful season: in order, there- 
fore, to allow for a reduction of price, the 
estimate for the following year is taken at 
1,113,600/.—In the sale of opium, the 
amount has exceeded the estimate by 
49,7541. The trade in this article has con- 
siderably increased, partly owing to the 
facility with which it can be carried on to 
the Eastward islands, by means of the new 
settlement at Prince of Wales’ island. 
Beside which, in the present year, that 
part of the trade in opium, which by 
treaty was allowed to the French, hasbeen, 
in consequence of the war, taken from 
them, and produced an addition to thie 
Company's profit of upwards of a lack of 
rupees.—A new article of revenue, levied 
for the idee ea of preserving the police, 
has fallen short of the estimated sum, and 
the charges of the same have exceeded 
the estimate. But when the assessment 
shall be more regularly established, it is 
expected the receipts will equal the ex- 
penses. The charges of the Bengal go- 
vernment for 1793-4 were estimated at 
3,238,346/., the actual amount’ was 
3,331,978/., being more than the estimate 
93,632/. This is principally accounted: 
for, by an additional donation granted to 
the Bengal troops that served in the late 
wer a toa Tippoo Sultaun, not known 
in ‘India when the estimate was made, 
amounting to 46,7291. The advances 
and eharges for the manufacture and sale 
of salt and opium, were more.than the es- 
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timate 77,156/., in consequence of the 
larger sales, as already stated. The 
charges of buildings and fortifications 
were 36,535. less than estimated. In 
the other articles there is some variation. 
Deducting the excess of charges from the 
excess of revenue, the sia account is 
better than the estimate by 345,546. 
The total nett revenue of this presidency 
in the year, was 2,539,968/. The reve- 
nue for the year 1794-5 is computed to 
amount to 5,580,606/. and the charges to 
3,278,634/., leaving a nett revenue of 
2,501,9720., which is 237,0962. less than 
the actual nett amount in the preceding 
year, and is a proof of the caution with 
which the estimate is made. | 
Mapras.—The finances of this presi- 
dency, for the years to which the accounts 
now before the committce refer, have not 
been in a settled state. The war with: 
Tippoo Sultaun continued till near the 
end of 1791-2. In the next year a new 
treaty was made with the nabob of Arcot 
and rajah of Tanjore, the particulars of 
which could not be carried into full effect 
immediately. It required also some time 
to settle the revenues and ascertain the 
charges of the countries ceded to the 
East India Company by Tippoo: and in 
the last year, the French possessions in 
that part of India were captured, which 
occasioned an extra expense, and pro- 
duced somerevenue. From these circume 
stances it follows, that an average of the 
revenues of those three years would not 
be applicable to show the amount that 
may be realised at that presidency in fu- 
ture years. The first account to be re- 
ferred to is, therefore, the comparison of 
the estimated and actual revenues for the 
year ending the 30th of April 1794. The 
revenues were estimated to amount to 
2,232,077/., and the actual amount was 
2,110,089/. being less than the estimate 
121,988/. The charges were estimated 
to amount to 1,701,298/., the actual 
amount was 1,999,376/. The excess of 
charges therefore is 298,078/. which add- 
ed to the deficiency of receipts as above 
stated, 121,988/., the actual: account is 
worse than the estimated, by’ 420,066/. 
For the following year, the annual reve- 
nues are estimated to bemore productive, 
and to amount to 1,855,317/., and the 
charges to 1,782,247/., leaving a’ nett re 
venue, without any extra aid of 73,070/. 
BomBay.—The account last presented; 
shows the estimated and actual revenues 


and charges:for the year ending 30th of 
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April, 1794. The revenues were estimated 
at 277,898; the actual amount is com- 
puted at 312,364/; more than estimated 
34,4660. 
revenues of the ceded countries, which 
exceeded the estimate by 21,645/.;: the 
other revenues and customs also were 
more than the amount estimated. But 
the subsidy from Travancore, although 
settled to be paid to the Bombay govern- 
ment, is not stated in their accounts, and 
is therefore taken on estimate. — The 
charges were estimated at 696,139/., and 
amounted to 783,791/.; more than esti- 
mated $7,652. ‘The excess of charges 
in the marine department, 22,148/., is ac- 
counted for by the extra expense in fit- 
ting out cruizers to protect the tradefof 
the country merchants, &c.; and in the 
military charges there is included a dona- 
tion of 47,8344. to the army which served 
in the late war in Mysore. The revenue 
charges of the ceded countries were also 
upwards of a lack of rupees more than 
the estimate; but the supervisor observes, 
that the operations of tls year are to be 
considered as an experiment. The charges 
‘were higher, on account of a greater 
number of natives being employed to 
ascertain the amount of the revenues 
of the different districts, to whom large 
salaries were given, as they were employed 
foronly one year. Those charges, in future, 
may therefore, probably, be reduced ; and 
as the country recovers from the effects of 
the late war, a larger revenue may be ex- 
pected. Deducting the excess of revenue 
from the excess of charges, the actual ac- 
count appears worse than the estimate by 
53,1864. The revenues of this presidency 
having, on the whole, been less then its 
charges in 1793-4, by 471,428/.—-The 
Tevenues are computed to amount to 
354,8834., and the charges to 757,5511., 
leaving a deficiency of 402,668/. 


BEeNCOoLen, &c.—The revenues of 
Fort Marjborough, on an average of three 
years, arnounted to 4,848/. The supplies 
from Bengal to this Residency, Pinang, 
St. Helena, and the Andaman Islands, 
were estimated at 77,000/., and amounted 
to 66,358l.; less than estimated 10,642. 
The et for 1794-5 are estimated at 
104,632/, 

GeneRAL Vizgw.—The revenues and 
charges of all the British settlements in 
India, for the year 1793-4, collected from 
several statements, are as follow: 


The principal excess is in the }, 
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REVENUES, 
At Bengal ............ 5,871,946 
Madras ,...... evoes 2,110,089 
Bombay ......... 312,364 £. 
8,294,399 
CHARGES, 
At Bengal ........ see 3,331,978 
Madras ,......s0006 1,999,376 
Bombay............ 783,/92 £. 
6,115,146 


— 

2,179,253 

Supplied from Bengal to Ben- 
coolen, Pinang, the Andaman 
Islands, and St. Helena, per 
NOn 16°C ReGsccesevsdecivcssaseces 
Excess of the revenues above 
the Civil and Military Charges 2,112,895 


The next charge is the interest on the 
debts in India, 453,843/., which being 
deducted from the revenues leaves a nett 
Surplus of 1,654,852/. To this add the 
amount received for the sale of import 
gocds and certificates 475,991/. The total 
is the sum applicable to the purchase of in- 
vestment, payment of commercial charges, 
liquidation of debts, &c. which amounted 
in 1793-4 to 2,130,846/. 

Estimates for 1794-5—Total 
revenues of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay estimated 1794-5 7,790,807 


66,358 


Total charges dittO  ..s......00 5,923,063 
1,867,744 
Deduct interest on debts ...... 437,047 


Estimated surplus Revenue... 1,430,697 
Addestimated Sales of Imports, 


and amount of Certificates... 380,669 
Amount estimated to be ap- 
plicable to investments, pay- 
ment of Commercial Charges, ; 
EC. ECe oo cocccccoonce coocvesceeve 1,811,366 


Dests in InpIA.— Amount 

owing by the Company stated 

to the House last year......... 7,857,405 
Amount by the latest advices 7,305,462 


Lf .551,943 


Decrease...... 


Debts bearing interest last year 

AMOUNtEd CO ceccocssoceces seccsse 0,322,328 
Amount bearing interest at 

present ....... saovadeadocwsses sees 5,597,299 
Decrease of debt bearing in- — 
TEES .s5 Sxecexeee ere acessense 2 20,029 
Amount of interest payable by ——--—— 
last years accounts...... ..0. 517,829 
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At PeSENt ....cccscccece covcsseee 437,047 
Less payable annually for ine ——-—— 
COLES cesidsvisevasccccccoceseeense 80,778 
Assets In Inpr1a. — Cash, 

Goods, Debts, &c. at the seve- 

ral settlements, stated in last 

year’s ACCOUNL At ,..seeceeeeeeee 8,133,196 
Per No. 21 of the present 
RtAtCMENES .cccccccercccceccccees .» 8,807,600 


Increase ......... €.73,50+ 


Adding this to the decrease of 
Debts, the Company’s affairs 
appear better in these res- 
PECES DY .eccescccccccscsccccccececs 

Home Accounts. Sales of 
Goods, 1794. — The estimate 
for last year WAS ..ccorsceseoces 5,964,358 

Actual amount 2... .ccccccccsecee 5,921,858 

Actual amount exceeding the 
estimate......... Seaaticetese+<0lcn 

Charges and Profit on private 
Trade estimated ....ccccecccccsece 

Actual amount ........cccccvaces 62,459 


625,747 


157,500 


Less than estimate .....0.0. 7,541 


The Debts at home, including 
the Debt transferred from In- 
dia, amounted in March 1794, 
In March 1795, t0....cccsceee 6,946,323 


Decrease .....0008. #&- 60,177 


Assets at home and afloat, Ist 
of March last, is stated at ... 10,413,354 
The same articles valued last 
ear, at ....ec0. Jsbbiedebasees vevius 9j)009,000 
he value of these articles is 
therefore more by .......cce0s 
Adding decrease of Debts to 
increase of Assets, the Com- 
peer? affairs appear better at 
OMG DY ccssceessussedeesoseceas 
The balance at China and St. 
Helena was, in last year’s 


524,518 


584,695 


accounts, in favour of the 
Company ........00 Meuse we. 1,080,881 
By the last accounts stated... 979,152 


101,729 


a ER 


Balance less at present 
The General Result of the 
comparison between the state 
of the Company’s affairs, with 
respect of Debts and Assets, 
as exhibited by the accounts 
laid before this House in the 
last and present year, appears 
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to be an improvement to the 
AMOUNL Of ..crecscececscececceccee Ly412,249 
Having thus explained the several state- 
ments relutive to revenues and charges, 
the debts and assets of the British settles 
ments in India, together with those which 
respect the trade in general of the East 
India Company, I think it right, as having 
recommended to parhament, in 1793, 
the arrangement entered into between 
the public and the’ Company, to state 
how far the accounts now before the 
committee differ from the estimates 
on which my calculations were founded. 
In those estimates the revenucs of India 
were computed to yield annually a cer- 
tain sum towards the provision of invest- 
ment, which, with an estimated amount 
of exports from home, and bills drawn 
from India and China, should be sufh- 
cient to provide a quantity of guods, 
from the sale amount of which, with 
other receipts, those bills should be dis~ 
charged, exports provided, and all other 
arnual expenses defrayed: and a surplus 
remain, out of which 500,000/. was to be 
appropriated to the payment of the debt 
transferred from India. and 500,000/. ta 
government. But previous to this ar- 
rangement being made, or before the 
orders could arrive in India to stop the 
drawing of bills on that account, a large 
amount of debt had been transferred 
from India, of which upwards of a million 
sterling became due in the first year, and 
933,095/. in the last., The payment of 
these large sums, and other circum- 
stances, have, for the present, deranged 
the order of that appropriation. In my 
general observations on the estimates, 
laid before this House in 1793, I remark- 
ed that the annual surplus revenues of 
the British provinces in India, appli- 
cable to the provision of investment or 
liquidation of debts, would exceed the 
amount on which the resolutions, in this 
respect, submitted at that time to the 
committee, were founded. The accounts 
laid before the House in the last and pre- 
sent ycar have corroborated the truth of 
those remarks. A comparison betweem 
the particulars in the accounts from India 
for the year 1792-3, and the estimate of 
1793, I stated to the committee last year = - 
and for the year 1793-4, the surplus, 
applicable to the purchase of investment 
or other purposes, was 617,2691. In the 
estimate for 1794-5. as extraordinary 
charges are supposed to be incurred on 
account of the war, and the receipts frona 
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the sale of imports, and from certificates, 
are stated to be less than in the last year, 
the surplus to be applied to the provision 
of investment, payment of commercial 
charges, &c. 1s computed at only 
1,811,3662. At home the sale amount of 
the goods was 533,558/. more than was 
computed in 1793. The charges and 
profit on private trade were less, although 
the amount of goods sold on that account 
was larger than it had been betore, owing 
to the reduction in the duties payable to 
the Company. The total of the charges 
of customs and freight paid in the last 
year is 995,683 more than the estimate 
of 1793; above half of which arises from 
the quantity of tea which the Company 
found it expedient to purchase on the 
continent, and the greater amount paid 
for goods and stores exported. The In- 
crease of 24 per cent. tothe dividend on 
the capital stock, is also included among 
the charges of the last year, which, by 
the former computation, was to be de- 
frayed from the estimated surplus. The 
increase of assets belonging to the com- 
pany in the valuation of the goods in 
warehouse, and of exports afloat outwards, 
above their amount in March 1794, is 
equivalent to the extra sum paid for tea, 
and the larger amount expended for ex- 
ports in the year; if, therefore, an allow- 
ance be made for these sums and the in- 
crease of dividend, the surplus of the last 
year, in this point of view, will appear 
as large, or more than was computed in 
the average estimate in 1793. 

Under these circumstances it may be 
asked,—- Why have not the Company been 
called upon to pay the 500,000/. in the 
last year to the public? Without enter- 
ing into a discussion of the question, 
how far they are liable to be called upon 
for that payment (which the Company, 
considering this arrangement on the prin- 
ciples of au annual cash account, may be 
disposed to dispute), a slight view of the 
state of their atfairs since the commence- 
ment of that arrangement, will show the 
propriety of not making the demand. 
The present and future participation of 
the public must depend on their surplus 
revenues abroad, and the profits on their 
commercial transactions; it would there- 
fore be short-sighted policy to enforce a 
demand for present convenience to go- 
vernment, which might occasion imme- 
diate embarrassment to the Company, and 
greatly retard the future operation of 
Some essential parts of that arrangement. 
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I have already observed, that upwards of 
a million of the debts, or 1,008,637/. 
transferred from India became due in 
1793-4, and 933,095/. in 1794-5. By 
tne regulations of the act of 1793, 
500,000/. of these debts were to be paid 
annually ; an excess, therefore, of 
94:1,732/. became due in those two years. 
This amount, by the engagements under 
which the bills were drawn, the compan 
were bound to discharge ; but the liqui- 
datien of so large an amount of debt, the 
delay which took place in 1793 in the 
payments made by the purchasers of 
goods sold in that year, and the increase 
of expenses in freight, &c. have prevented 
the receipts from keeping pace with the 
demands: it was therefore only by allow- 
ing the bond debt to continue at a higher 
amount than was originally intended, that 
all the payments, including the one 
to government, were made in the first 
he and if any farther large demand 
ad been made in the last year, it 
could have been complied with, only by 
issuing an additional number of bonds. 
To meet any urgent necessity of this 
kind, I last year brought in a bill to 
enable them to extend the amount of 
their bonds in circulation to the extent of 
three millions; but as the interest of 
money in the public funds had increased, 
in consequence of the war, the premium 
on the Company’s bonds had decreased, 
and if a large additional quantity had 
been brought to market, the Company 
might have been obliged to issue them 
at a discount, or to have raised the 
interest on the whole of their bond 
debt, either of which must have occa- 
sioned a considerable loss. 

The prospect, also, of their expenses 
increasing in the present year, affords 
another reason for not making so consi- 
derable a demand in the last. By the es- 
timate, it appears that the ordinary re- 
ceipts of the Company in this year, and 
the cash in the treasury, will probably 
not be adequate, by a sum of 371,838¢., 
to defray their expenses, and pay the 
amount of debt transferred from India be- 
coming due. Themillion sterling in bonds, 
which, by the act of the last session, they 
are empowered to issue, will enable them 
to provide for such exigency, if it should 
occur. ‘The payments in the present year 
being estimated to exceed the reccipts, 
do not give a favourable idea of the state 
of the Company's trade; but it must be 
considered that a part of those payments 
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is for debts already incurred. The 
charges of freight, &c. are also greatly 
increased in consequence of the war; so 
that, including some arrears, the expenses 
under this head are estimated at no less 
than 900,000/. more than was computed 
in 1793 for a year of peace. Part of this 
is undoubtcdly owing to the Jarger quan- 
tity of goods provided for sale; but the 
principal cause is the increase of price in 
the various articles employed in shipping. 
As the expense of carrying on the trade 
to and from India is so materially en- 
hanced, it may probably be inferred, that 
it would be more profitable for the Com- 
pany to Icssen their trade, and employ 
the surplus in India to the payment of 
the debts bearing interest. Taken merel 

in a mercantile point of view, this 
may be the fact. But it should be 
considered, that in India the Company 
are sovereigns as well as merchants; that 
the regular collection of the revenues 
must depend upon the prosperity of the 
country; and this must, also, in some 
degree, depend upon the state of the ma- 
nufactures which are supported by the 
trade to Europe. Either, therefore, a 
diminution of the revenues must take 
place, in consequence of a stagnation of 
the manufactures, or the trade from 
thence be diverted into other channels. 
Of an opportunity of this nature, the 
neutral nations would, undoubtedly, take 
every advantage, and endeavour to esta- 
blish a lasting trade, on the temporary 
dereliction of it by the Company. Ina 
general point of view, we can have no 
objection to all nations trading with the 
British provinces in India. As sove- 
reigns, we wish their prosperity to be 
augmented by every possible means: and 
therefore, so far as foreizn trade conduces 
to that end, we are ready to encourage 
it; but we must be watchful to prevent 
every species of factitious increase of fo- 
reign trade, where the means of carrying 
It on are drawn from the vitals of the pro- 
vinces themselves. Whilst foreigners 
trade on their own Capitals, the articles 
they purchase must be obtained by othicrs, 
which will benefit the country by the ex- 
change, without injury to the state most 
connected with it in Europe; but when 
the capital for conducting that trade is 
furnished from the fortunes of individuals, 
acquired by employments held in those 
settlements, it operates as a direct drain 
from that country, to the collateral injury 
of Great Britain. The prevention of a 
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trade so detrimental to the interests of 
this empire, and to make London, as 
much as possible, the emporium of Eu- 
rope for East India goods, was the prin- 
cipal object of several of the regulations 
in the act of 1793; and it is with the 
same view that I lately moved for leave 
to introduce a bill for allowing the im- 
ela of goods from India, in ships 

it in that country. The propriety of 
that measure I shall not now discuss: I 
mention it mercly to show the conviction 
I feel of the necessity of keeping up the 
trade from the Last Indies to this country 
to its full extent; though, in doing so, 
we find it necessary to have recourse to 
new and extraordinary means for obtain- 
ing an adequate supply of goods, and 
though the expenses attending the im- 
portation may be such as to leave little 
or no prospect of gain. 

These Aisadivuntagen the committee 
must perceive, are only temporary ; 
whereas the advantages attending an es- 
tablished, extensive, and increasing trade, 
joined to the improving state of the re- 
venues, promise to be lasting. If the 
sales of East India goods in Leadenhall- 
street, during the last year, a time of war, 
and when no inconsiderable part of the 
markets of Europe were shut against their 
introduction from Great Britain, were 
yet greater than they have ever becn be- 
fore, it is but reasonable to expect, that, 
on the return of peace, when those mar- 
kets shall be open, the demands at the 
Company’s sales will still increase, and 
Great Britain become, what the extent 
of her dominions in India, the enterpris- 
ing spirit of her merchants, and the unri- 
valled capitals they possess, entitle her to 
be,—the grand emporium of Europe for 
the goods, wares, and merchandize of the 
East. This prospect of the future ex- 
tension of the Company’s trade at home 
derives an additional degree of probabi- 
lity from the actual state of their affairs 
abroad. ‘The failure of other companies 
in Europe has left the English East India 
Company without a rival in the China 
market; and in India the British posses- 
sions enjoy anunexampled degrec of pros- 
perity; the population of them increases, 
the inhabitants become wealthy, and the 
revenue to government is augmented. 
The charges, it is true, are at present 
higher than they would have been in 
time of peace; bet the war has produced. 
so little effect in India, as scarcely to re- 
tard the plans fur the reduction of inte=- 
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rest on the public debts, and other ar- 
rangements for the improvement of the 
Company’s finances. The capture of the 
enemy's possessions on the continent of 
India, and the armament fitted out for 
the protection of the trade in those seas, 
have occasioned some considerable addi- 
tion of expense: but those captures have 
added to our revenues, as has also the 
depriving the French of their share of the 
trade in aalt and opium. 

It is, however, on the mild and efficient 
system of government already established, 
or ina state of improvement throughout 
the British settlements in India, that I 
chiefly rely for the increasing prosperity 
of our affairs in that country. When the 
natives see a system of law and justice 
established, which affords equal protec- 
tion to the rich and to the poor, and the 
tenure by which they hold their property 
pecdered permanent, instead of precarious, 
they must feel a deep interest in the sta- 
bility of the British government, and the 
wealth, population, and general prosperity 

of the country must alga! advance. 

Such has already been the effect in the 

Bengal provinces of those systems for 

settling the land revenues, and ad- 

ministering justice, which I last year 
explained to have been established. The 
collections in 1793-4 exceeded the amount 

of any preceding year; for, not only a 

sum equal to the annual rent was paid, 

but also a part of former arrears. The 
arrears, however, still owing by the land- 
holders, and included in the assets, amount 
to a considerable sum. Toa certain de- 
gree this must always be the case in ac- 

counts of such a magnitude made up to a 
particular day; but the sums stated as 
owing by them in the present account, 
are augmented by the first effect of those 
regulations, from which the greatest be- 
nefits to the country have since arisen. 
In general, men hesitate at alterations in 
an established system, whatever benefits 
may be promised by the change: but in 
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While the country was in an unsettled 
state, it was natural that artifices of this 
nature should be resorted to, in hopes 
that a change of system might take place, 
in which the old demands might be for- 
gotten, and new ones satisfied with the 
sums so reserved. Such was the situa- 
tion of the inhabitants of that country, 
under the native or Mahomedan domi- 
nion; and, for want of an established 
system, the Company’s government but 
too much resembled it. By inflexibly 
persevering in the system which has now 
been fixed, we may hope in time to era- 
dicate those prejudices, and introduce a 
more generous mode of procceding, with 
respect to receipts and payments. The 
large sum collected in the last year, 
shows, that this effect has, in a great de- 
gree, already been produced in Bengal ; 
and, in consequence of the increasing 
confidence in the stability and good faith 
of the British government, the population 
of these provinces has increased by the 
influx of inhabitants from the adjoining 
states, to enjoy the advantages of living 
under its protection. While, on the one 
hand, this circumstance evinces the flou- 
rishing state of our possessions, it, on the 
other, adds to the Company’s receipts by 
the increased consumption of salt, from 
which a revenue of upwards of a million 
per annum has been collected in the last 
two years. In the last of those years the 
amount was nearly 300,000¢. more, and 
the large sum thus realized is stated to 
havearisennot from an enhanced price, but 
trom an increased consumption. 

With respect to Madras, it has not yet 
been possible to establish a system of such 
regularity in the administration of the 
revenue. The introduction of similar re- 
gulations to those which have been 
adopted at Bengal must be a work of 
time. Innovations, however beneficial, 
must be made progressively ; as it is only 
by degrees that the natives can under- 


| stand how much their own good will be 


India, where the prejudices of the natives | promoted by any alterations. But as the 
are blended with their existence, and permanent security of property is the 


where established custom has the force 
of law, no arguments would avail to in- 
spire them with confidence in so conside- 
rable a variation in the tenure of their 
landed property. 
the settlement was moderate, yet it had 


the effect of lessening the collections at | 
first, from the prevailing aversion of the | 


inhabitants to prompt payment, and their 
propensity to seize every pretext of delay. 


Therefore, although 


most certain means of increasing the po- 
pulation and prosperity of a country, I 
doubt not but such regulations founded 
on justice and sound policy, will be es- 
tablished, as will render the state of this 
settlement nearly, if not equally flourish- 
ing with that of Bengal. By the late 
treaty with the nabob of Arcot, the tri- 
butes of several of the southern Polygars, 
who had resisted the various demands 
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made upon them, are to be collected im- | newly acquired provinces is finally settled 


mediately by the Company. The amount 
in the first year, has fallen short of the 
stipulated sum; but when they find their 
contributions equitably fixed, and the de- 
mands made on them not regulated by 
vur necessities, but conformable to their 
agreements, I have no doubt but they 
will see it their interest to make their 
payments with greater regularity. The 
drought, which prevailed some time ago 
in the northern circars, has occasioned a 
deficiency of revenue from that quarter 
in the last two or three years; but as the 
country 18 recovering ft 

that calamity, it will become more pro- 
ductive. The circars are also capable of 
being considerably improved, by the 
adoption of proper measures for ame- 
liorating the administration of justice, 
and regulating the revenue system in 
these districts. The countries ceded by 
Tippoo Sultan produced a larger revenue 
in the last year than was collected from 
them in the one preceding; and the 
nabob of Arcot and rajah of Tanjore now 
pay their subsidies with punctuality. On 
the wholc, as I have already observed, 
the revenues of this presidency appear to 
be equal to its ordinary expenses in time 
of peace ; and when the improvements I 
have suggested shall be carried into effect. 
a surplus may probably be obtained, to- 
wards the provision of the profitable in- 
vestment of coast goods. 

The late account from Bombay show 
that the revenues of that presidency, and 
of the districts on the Malabar coast, are 
in a progressive state of increase. In the 
lust year, the receipts amounted to 
312,3642.; and for 1794-5 they are esti- 
mated at 354,883/. This latter sui is 
35,7421. less than the amount estimated 
in the arrangement between the public 
and the Company in 1793; but a farther 
increase is certainly probable, as the 
ceded countries wili, in the course of ano- 
ther year, be more recovered from the 
effects of the late war. Hitherto the re- 
venues of those districts have fallen far 
short of the amount at which they were 
estimated in the treaty with Tippoo Sul- 
tan; but the progressive increase has 
been rapid, as in 1792-3, the amount col- 
lected was 44,1401. ; in 1793-4 122,3864. ; 
and for 1794-5 the estimated amount is 
197,680/. The charges of this presidency 
I have already mentioned to be far higher 
than was computed for a peace establish- 
ment; but until the government of the 


and the arrangements with the native 
princes, completed, a respectable military 
force must be kept in readiness, which in- 
creases the expenses in that department. 
The charges of collecting the revenues of 
the ceded countries will undoubtedly en- 
gage the attention of the government, as 
in the last year they amounted to above 
half the receipts; but on this the supravi- 
sor observes, that the expenses of that 
year are not to be looked upon as a pre- 
cedent for future years. In other respects, 
the affairs of this presidency bear a very 


om the effects of | favourable aspect ; the whole of the bond 


debt which bore 91 per cent. interest, 
and has been for many years a heavy drain 
on Bengal, had been, by the advices dated 
in January last, paid off by notes bearing 
a less interest; and the 8 per cent. pro- 
missory notes, in like manner were ex- 
pected to be discharged in a very short 
time; after which the debt will bear an 
interest of six per cent. only. But as no 
account was inclosed in this dispatch of 
the amount of debts, I have been obliged 
to refer to the debts as they stood on the 
3ist October 1793, when half the debt 
bearing interest was at 94 per cent. In 
respect, therefore, to the amount of the 
debt owing at this presidency, and the 
annual interest thereon, the next state~ 
ments must be considerably better than 
those now before the committee. 

From these remarks on the general 
state of. the revenues and charges of 
the British settlements in India, it ap- 
pears that, notwithstanding the extra ex- 
penses which the present war occasions, 
the result is more favourable than was 
computed in the average estimate, on 
which my calculations were founded in 
making the late arrangement between the 
public and the Company ; and that there 
is every prospect of our affairs in that 
country continuing in their present flou- 
rishing state. In concluding these obser- 
vations on the prosperous state of the re- 
venues of the British provinces in India, I 
am naturally led to the claims of the 
brave officers of the Company’s army, 
whose services have so much contributed 
to the extension and security of those 
possessions. When the Company acted 
merely as a commercial body, their forces 
consisted only of a tew guards stationed 
at their factories or seats of trade. With 
the accession of territory, a larger num- 
ber of torces became requisite for its de» 
fence; and now, when the British power 
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is second to none in Hindostan, its pre- 
eminence can only be maintained by a 
formidable military power, adequate both 
to repel any hostile attack on our own 
dominions, and to protect those of our 
allies. Accordingly, our military force in 
that quarter is not only greater than is 
maintained in time of peace by Great Bri- 
tain, but 1s equal to the establishment 
kept up by some of the principal mili- 
tary governments in Europe. The gra- 
dations of rank, and the proportion of 
oticers in the Company’s service, have 
not kept pace with the increase of num- 
bers; nor have sufficient regulations been 
established for the encouragement and 
reward of long and faithful services. The 
highest rank in their army is that of co- 
Jonel, and the number of that rank is very 
limited ; the elder officers, therefore, can- 
not look up to those elevated situations, 
which, in other armies are the reward of 
{ong service and tried abilities; and the 
younger seebut adistant and discouraging 
popes of arriving at the rank of co- 
one}, orevento that offield officer. So slow 
is the progress of promotion, that thirty 
years indurance of a climate so hostile to 
European constitutions, is scarce suffi- 
cient to obtain a colonelcy ; and neither 
during that long period, norafter an officer 
has obtained that highest rank, can he visit 
wis native country, without losing his pay 
and emoluments during his absence. For 
those who have no other support than the 
income derived from their profession, and 


whose ill state of health, or impaired con- . 


stitution, may render a temporary return 
to Europe absolutely necessary, there is 
not any provision, except such relief as 
may be obtained from the liberality of 
the court of direetors, or the aid oftheir 
friends, without which humiliating sup- 
port, such officers have only the dread- 
ful alternative of dying in India, or 
lingering in indigence at home. To afford 
relief to the officers, inj all these cases, 
will be the principal object of the ar- 
rangement for the army in India, at pre- 
sent under consideration, of which I shall 
just mention the leading principles, viz. 
that a certain number of general, and a 
larger proportion of field officers shall be 
allowed to each of the military establish- 
ments at the several presidencies; that a 
comiortable and honourable retreat shall, 
after a certain number of years service, 
be afforded to such officers as may wish to 
retire; and that officers whose state of 
‘ealth may require a temporary residence 
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in Europe, shall have leave of absence, 
under medical certificates, with the 
approbation of the commandcrs-in-chief 
and the governments in India, without 
loss of rank or pay. Nor does it seem 
proper to confine the leave of absence 
merely to cases of ill-health ; but in order 
to keep up that love for their native land 
which is almost universally implanted in 
every breast, but which long and uninter- 
rupted residence in a foreign clime tends 
to alienate, a certain proportion of officers, 
in time of peace, should be allowed to re- 
turn home, in rotation, for a limited time, 
in like manner, without loss of pay or 
rank. An arrangement formed on these 
principles will, I trust, fully redress the 
several grievances of which the Company's 
officers have complained in the memorials 
which have been Jaid before this House, 
and I feel great satisfaction in the reflec- 
tion, that the improved state of the British 
revenues in India, the reduction effected 
in the amount of the debts owing there, 
and in the interest payable on those debts, 
will enable the company to carry the regu- 
lations proper for these purposes into ef- 
fect, without any inconvenience to their 
finances, which will not be abundantly 
compensated by the satisfaction and zeal 
which the officers of every rank will feel, 
in the more certain prospect that their 
exertions in the service of their country 
will be readily acknowledged and liberally 
rewarded. 

Mr. Dundas then moved his several 
Resolutions, which, after a short conver- 
sation, were agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Prince of 
Wales’s Annuity Bill.) June 1. Mr 
Anstruther, Solicitor-general to the Prince 
of Wales, acquainted the House, ‘ That 
the Prince of Wales, while the question 
relative to his Establishment was under 
the consideration of the House of Com- 
mons, had thought the proper conduct for 
him to observe was, to avoid expressing 
any opinion or wish upon the subject; 
fully sensible that the liberality and wis- 
dom of parliament would make such ar- 
rangements as should be best suited to 
the situation of his affairs, the dignity of 
the royal family, and the interest of the 
public; but having understood, that it 
was the desire of many respectable per- 
sons, that his wishes and opinions upon 
the subject should be known, his Royal 
Highness had authorized him to assure the 
House, that he is extremely desirous that 
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such regulations may be adopted, as to | went precisely to the two objects referred 
the wisdom of parliament shall seem most | to in the communication from his Royal 
expedient and advisable, for the purpose | Highness—the regulation of the ex pendi- 
of establishing order and regularity in | ture of his household, and the appropria- 
the expenditure of his income, and to pre- | tion of part of the income for the dis- 
vent the incurring of debt in future.— | charge of debt. The question at present 
And, at the same time, his Royal High- | was, whether the aid of parliament ought 
ness had authorized him farther to ex-/ to be given to his Royal Highness, by 
press his earnest desire, that the House | adopting legislative regulations for the 
will appropriate such part of the income, discharge of debts, which it was admitted 
which they may intend to allot to him, | on all hands ought never to have been 
to the liquidation of the debts with which | contracted? Without any retrospect to 
he is iis RAE as, under all the pre- | the past, over which he wished to draw a 
sent circumstances, shall seem to the wis- | veil he appealed to the fair and candid 
dom and prudence of the House most ex- | feelings of the House, whether they could 
pedient and adviseable; fully sensible ; refuse to adopt a measure so necessary 
that, however large that appropriation | for the character and credit of his Royal 
may be, the House will be guided solely | Highness, and so intimately connected 
by the consideration of what shall appear | with his personal comfort and the splen- 
to them the must conducive to his ho- ; dor of his rank? He concluded with 
nour, and the interest of the public.” | moving, “ That it be an instruction to 
Mr. Pt said, that in consequence of : the gentlemen, who are appointed to pre- 
the communication which had just been ; pare and bring in a bill for enabling his 
made to the House, he rose with senti- ! Majesty to grant a yearly sum or sums of 
ments of much Jess anxiety and much | money, out of the consolidated fund, to- 
greater satisfaction than he had experi- | wards providing for the Establishment of 
enced in any former part of this transac- | their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
tion. In bringing forward this business, | Princess of Wales; that they do make 
he had not however been without conso- ! provision in the said bill for establishing 
lation. He had satisfaction in contem- | a regular and punctual order of payment 
plating the pneu which had given | in the Princes future expenditure, and 
rise to the difficulties attendant on the | for guarding against his incurring debts 
transaction. He observed with pleasure | in future; and also for appropriating a 
that a parliament which had never failed ' proportion of the Prince’s annual income, 
in any expression of loyalty to their sove- towards the gradual discharge of the in- 
reign, or attachment to his family, which | cumbrances to which his Royal Highness 
had never been wanting in discovering a , is now subject.” 
proper spirit of liberality, when the occa- | Mr. Duncombe said, that with whatever 
sion called for it, had no Iess in the pre- ' concern he might rise to obstruct any 
sent instance shown a degree of jealousy, | proceeding that professed to have for its 
care, and circumspcction, when a demand object the ease and comfort of his Royal 
was made upon the pockets of their con- | Highness, he considered the call of duty 
stituents, attended with some circum- , as paramount to all other considerations. 
stances which they could not altogether It was the duty of the be anne of 
approve. He had no less satisfaction in the British nation to speak, when the oc- 
observing that the illustrious personage casion warranted, with a proper boldness, 
himself was impressed with a just sense of to persons even in the most exalted sta- 
that line of conduct, which a regard to his tion. Under this impression he must say 
character and situation required him to that parliament could not, consistently 
ursue, and he trusted that the House with their duty to their constituents, or 
had that day received an earnest of the with that inviolable regard which they 
future dispositions of his Royal Highness, owed to truth and fidelity, after the so- 
and of that regard to the welfare of the ) lemn assurances they had received on a 
people, which would distinguish him in | former occasion, consent a second time 
the exalted situation to which he one day l to pay the debts of the Prince of Wales. 
might be called. Under that impression, | At a time (said Mr. D.) when the com- 
he hoped that there would be little differ- | forts and conveniences of life are wanting 
ence of opinion as to the proposition | to the middle classes of society, when the 
which he should submit to the House. ; poor are scarcely supplied even with com- 
The instruction which he meant to move | mon necessaries, and when the prospect 
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of a dearth becomes every day more | larger income with a view to the applica- 
alarming, I cannot listen to idle claims of | tion of a considerable part of it to Ae dis- 
splendor and magnificence: I trust that | charge of the debts. He regretted that 
at such a time the benevolent feelings of | the House had as yet received no com- 
his Royal Highness will dispose him ra- | munication on the subject from his ma- 
ther to sympathize with the distress of | jesty. He had hoped that he would have 
the lower orders, and to sacrifice some- | done something considerable, inthe way of 
thing for their relief, than to form selfish | extricating the Prince from his difficulties. 
and extravagant pretensions. In these; Mr. Grey said, that every one must 
distempered times, let us beware how, by | have felt satisfaction at the message from 
a wanton profusion of the public money we | his Royal Highness. He was happy to 
furnish the favourers of wild and dangerous | receive it, not as a measure taken upon 
innovations with a colour of plausibility for | the spur of the occasion, but as the sine 
their arguments. Asa friend to the he- | cere expression of his feelings, with respect 
reditary monarchy, I feel myself called | to the House: he wished, indeed, that the 
upon to resist the motion, Let us recol- | whole grace of the transaction had be- 
lect that there are other branches of the | longed to his Royal Highness; that it had 
royalfamily. If, after theassurance we re- | not been suggested from any other quar- 
ceived, we again consent to pay the debts | ter; that ministers had first come to the 
of his Royal Highness, we shall establish | House for a proper establishment, and 
a precedent, of which we cannot tell to; when it had been granted, that the mes- 
what extent it may be carried. I do not | sage had followed from the Prince, re- 
mean to say that the debts ought not to, quiring the appropriation of part of his 
be paid, but I look to other resources for | income for the discharge of his debts. 
that purpose: I look first to the justice | At any rate, he must consider ministers 
of his Royal Highness, to make provision | as responsible for the former message, 
for the Lar kee of those debts that shall | which contained the assurance that no 
be proved to be just; I look to future | second application should be made. They 
economy in the regulation of his house- | ought undoubtedly to have taken some 
hold ; and lastly, I look to the assistance | means to enforce that assurance, and they 
which he may derive from the well-known | were now bound to explain to the House 
munificence of his royal father. As the | why such means had not been taken. 
idea of a temporary retirement has been | After what had passed, no reliance could 
suggested, I have only to remark, that | be had that those provisions which might 
from such a retirement his Royal High- | be made with respect to future conduct, 
ness may reap great advantage in settling | would be of any avail. The only way 
his affairs, and be again enabled to emerge | the House had of discharging their dut 
with fresh splendor. Retirement is the | was, to meet the present application with 
nurse of reflection; by its influence his | a direct refusal. His hon. friend had 
Royal Highness may be enabled to eon- | stated that by this refusal her Royal 
firm those resolutions which he has ex- | Highness would be exposed to taunts and 
essed in his communication to the | insults. He hoped that even with the 
ouse, and to return into public life for- | smaller income and proper economy, there 
tified against future error, and qualified | would be found saleicat means to make 
for the important duties of that high sta-; provision for the discharge of the debts, 
tion which he may one day be called upon | more especially as in such a situation the 
to fill. Prince would be able to come to a com- 
Mr. Curwen expressed his satisfaction | position with his creditors upon much 
at the message. He hoped it would | better terms than if the idea was to be 
prove, on the part of the Prince, an ear- | held out, that the business was to be taken 
nest of his future attention to the happi- | up by that House. We knew that there 
ness of the country. He remarked on | were great means in the possession of an 
the cruelty that would be attached to the | illustrious personage, and it was to be 
situation of his illustrious consort, if, by | hoped that he would be induced to come 
a refusal of that House to make any pro- | forward with his assistance. 
vision for the debts, she was left exposed | Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that the 
to the taunts and insults of creditors. | House had already decided for an income 
He wished his Royal Highness to be put | of 125,000/. The motion was not an 
ina situation to obtain respect, and to de- | application for a sum of money for the 
Serve it; he had therefore voted for the | discharge of the debts; the only question 
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was, whether the whole income should be 
left to the unlimited disposal of the Prince, 
or whether the expenditure should be 
put under regulations, and an apa ie 
tion made with a view to the gradual ex- 
tinction of the debt. He was surprised 
at one resource, which had been pointed 
out by some hon. gentiemen, in the affec- 
tion and benevolence of his royal father. 
They had repeatedly had occasion to exa- 
mine the situation of his majesty with 
respect to the civil list. The civil list 
was indeed large, but was wholly appro- 
priated to particular services, except the 
sum allotted for his majesty’s privy purse. 
The idea of such a resource arose out of 
miserable feeling, which he was surprised 
any gentleman could entertain. He knew 
not of the existence of any such sum as 
that which had been referred to. Besides, 
he would ask, with that numerous family 
with which his majesty was blessed, were 
there no other objects who claimed his 
royal munificence and attention? The 
Prince of Wales was the last who might 
be supposed to have such a claim; he, 
from the situation in which he stood, was 
the peculiar care of the public. Allusion 
might be made to the revenues which his 
majesty derived from the electorate of 
Hanover. But had his majesty no state 
to support in that quarter? Was he to 
rob his Hanoverian subjects in order to 
pay debts contracted in this country by 
the heir apparent to the British crown? 
The appeal which had been made on this 
subject, he could consider as neither fair 
nor candid, and, as such, he should dismiss 
it without further observation; declaring 
on his honour, that his majesty was not 
in a condition to discharge his Royal 
Highness’s debts. 

Mr. Montagu thought it highly fit that 
parliament should regard itself as a tutor 
to the Prince, because, speaking _politi- 
cally, he conceived his royal highness the 
son of the people, and therefore he thought 
it proper that his affairs should be under 
the superintendence of parliament. It 
was possible, if the whole income were to 
be under his own control, for him to 
have bad advisers, and he might postpone 
the hquidation of his debts, and contract 
lew oncs. 

Mr. Powys had no doubt that this com- 
munication would conciliate the affection 
of the House, and of the public, but that 
circumstance neither would nor ought to 
alter the principle upon which gentlemen 
agreed to give aid to his Royal Highness. 
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His objects in this business were two, one 
the establishment, the other the provision 
for the debt. In his vote upon the first, 
he thought it his duty to concur in makin 
a provision liberal and ample. With 
regard to the second pomp he would ask, 
did the House, by adopting this motion,. 
impose a4 additional burthens on the 
public ? is instruction was only to 
enable the House hereafter to proceed 
upon a certain plan. He did not doubt 
the disposition of his Royal Highness to 
discharge his debts, but that was out of 
his power, and therefore a legislative pro- 
vision became necessary. 

Mr. Fox said, that his Royal Highness: 
by his communication, had acted in a 
manner that did him honour; and he 
trusted he would finish a plan which he 
had so worthily began. With regard to 
the motion he confessed he did not know 
upon what principle opposition was made 
to it. It was simply the sctting apart 
some of the income of his Royal High- 
ness, for the purpose of discharging his 
debts. It might be said, that the Prince 
could do this himself: he certainly could 
not effectually, nor could he without the 
aid of parliament adopt a plan that would 
satisfy his creditors. He owned there 
was a point on which he could not help 
touching as being extremely applicable to 
this case. He thought the House might 
look for some resources upon this occa- 
sion from his majesty. He most egregi- 
ously mistook the sentiments of the pub- 
lic, if something of this nature oak not 
be very well received by them. He did 
not say that the whole 600,000/. should 
be paid by his majesty ; but he would say 
because he felt, that it appeared a little 
unseemly, that at a time of such general 
calamity, his majesty should be the only 
person in the kingdom who did not con- 
tribute a single farthing towards the dis- 
charge of the incumbrances of the Prince 
of Wales. He hoped his majesty would 
be better adviscd upon this subject. A 
glorious opportunity offered itself for the 
display of royal munificence, and liberal 
conduct upon such an occasion as this 
would do more, even for the constitution, 
than the most vigorous exertion of the 
arm of power. It was unfortunate that 
some one had not advised his majesty to 
lead the way, and show the public an ex- 
ample of liberality upon this occasion. 
When this subject should come to be 
discussed, happy should he be if the 
House, by a gracious communication, 
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should be given to understand that the 
illustrious personage to whom he alluded 
intended to take some share of the bur- 
then. He trusted also, that the whole of 
the additional income of his Royal High- 
ness, together with the duchy of Corn- 
wall, would be appropriated solely to the 
liquidation of the debts. It would take 
ten years even then to discharge them. 
But he still adhered to the idea of making 
avery different disposition of the duchy 
of Cornwall from what had been proposed 
by the minister. According to is idea, 
the public would have a considerable ad- 
vantage by the sale of the duchy, in a pe- 
cuniary sense, as likewise from the dimi- 
nution of the patronage of the crown, al- 
ready much too extensive; and it would 
also place many gentlemen, now interest- 
ed there, in a situation less dependent 
than they were at present. And further, 
it would relieve his Royal Highness from 
dependence on the crown, and on the 
minister of the day, a thing in itself ex- 
tremely desirable as well for the heir ap- 
parent of the throne as for the interests 
of the public; fora prince ought to be 
an opulent and independent nobleman, 
before he should become a wise, virtuous, 
and illustrious monarch ;_ and in propor- 
tion to the elevation of his rank, must a 
state of dependence be painful to his 
feelings, and dangerous to the public. 

Mr. Anstruther did not pretend to say, 
that parliament had not the power to 
order the duchy of Cornwall to be sold; 
but he must observe, that the duchy 
was not the absolute property of the 
Prince; for if he were to die to day, 
the duchy would vest in the duke of 
York to-morrow, and the House would 
have as good a right to order the estate 
of any individual to be sold as this estate. 
There had been a good deal of misappre- 
henzgion as to the value of this estate; 
two-thirds of it were not rent out of land, 
but a duty on tin, and the other part con- 
sisted of a dry unimprovcable rent. 

Mr. Bastard opposed the principle of 
parliament interfering at all with the debts 
of the Prince. He thought the precedent a 
dangerous one, and that it would have been 
better to have left it to the Prince, to ap- 
portion what part of his income he pleased 
to the payment of his debts. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he did not agree 
with those who contended that this mo- 
tion would not tend to increase the bur- 
thens of the people; on the contrary, it 
5e€emed to him to tend to that object, be- 
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cause, by that House taking upon itself 
to make these regulations e the liqui- 
dation of the debts, they were taking the 
first step towards pledging themselves for 
the payment of them: contingently. He 
did not hesitate to say, that the crown 
was bound to come forward upon this oc- 
casion; because, during the minority of 
his Royal Highness, the whole of the in- 
come of the duchy was received by his 
a ae 

Ir. Lambton said, that the subject was 
more of a national than a personal nature. 
Upon what grounds were large supplies 
and subsidies voted in the course of the 
war, but from a motive of national ad- 
vantage? Upon the same grounds, gen- 
tlemen should not hesitate to vote for the 
extinction of his Royal Highness’s debts. 
How was it consistent to vote the Princess 
a dower of 50,000/. a year, and with the 
same breath make her suffer from the im- 
prudence of the Prince previous to his 
marriage ? It was stated, that the Prince 
would one day or other be extricated ; 
but this reminded him of the old adage 
«¢ While the grass grows the steed starves.” 

Mr. Bouverie said, that as the House 
had once already paid the debts of his 
Royal Highness, and that under the pledge 
that no such embarrassment should again 
happen, they could not, consistently, 
vote away the public money for such a 
purpose. 

Mrs W. Smith opposed the motion, be- 
cause the House had a right to know the 
amount and nature of the debts before 
they were called upon to pay them. 

_ Mr. Francis said, he was very desirous 
that the principles on which he had al- 
ready voted, and those on which he meant 
to vote that night, should be exactly un- 
derstood. “When the question was put to 
him on a former occasion, what establish- 
ment he would vote for, upon a general 
view of the provision fit for the heir appa- 
rent, combined with the situation of the 
country, and abstractediy from any con- 
sideration whatsoever of his Royal [igh- 
ness’s debts and incumbrances; the an- 
swer he gave it by his vote was, that 
100,000/. was sufficient. But he did not 
mean by that vote to preclude all consi- 
deration whatever of the debts. The 
House had determincd in favour of the 
higher establishment. The question, there- 
fore, now before him was, whether he 
would or would not concur with a propo- 
sition made by his Royal Highness him- 
sclf, to apply a considerable portion of 
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the sum they had already voted, and 
which, whether so applied or not, would 
be equally a burthen on the people, to the 
discharge of his debts, or whether that 
whole income should be Icft without any 
obligation upon it, and finally, perhaps, 
be spent without having contributed ma- 
terially to that very service, on account 
of which, in. the minds of many gentle- 
men, the higher establishment had been 
consented to. This being strictly the 
state of the question he did not see how 
he could conscientiously refuse his assent 
to the proposition as it stood. 

Sir John Call argued for an immediate 
disharge of the debt. The best and least 
burthensome way of providing for it, he 
conceived to be the sale of the duchy of 
Cornwall. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought that some in- 
ay ought to be made, as to the manner 
in which the debts had been contracted, 
because it might be productive of some 
advantage. 

Sir W. Dolben would vote for the in- 
struction, because formerly the House 
had only the assurance of the minister 
upon the subject, but the message of that 
day expressed, that his Royal Highness 
himself was desirous to avoid future em- 
barrassment, and upon this assurance he 
had great reliance. He saw no reason 
the country had to look to his majesty for 
the payment of any part of the debts. 

Mr. Bankes said, he conceived the vot- 
ing of any sum for the establishment of 
the Prince, as totally distinct from voting 
money to pay his debte, which he thought 
the House ought not tobe called upon todo, 
after the Message of 1787. The payment 
of debts must always be unpleasant to 
that House. He did not approve of mea- 
sures that went only to check such things, 
and thought that the only way to prevent 
them in future was, by not paying the 
debts now incurred. 

Mr. Sumner opposed that part of the 
motion which appropriated any part of 
the income to the Prince for the payment 
of his debts. The two questions were not 
fairly before the House, and ought not to 
be blended. He therefore moved an 
amendment, by leaving out the words 
** and also, for appropriating a proportion 
of the Prince’s annual income, towards 
the gradual discharge of the incumbrances 
to which his Royal Highness is now sub- 
ject.” 

Mr. Grey secomled the amendment, be- 


cause he thought it tended to simplify the 
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motion. He declared himself entirely 
against the payment of the debts in any 
way, as a question that ought not to be 
entertained by the House. He was 
against pledging the House or the public 
in any way, that might eventually or con- 
tingently lead to fixing a burthen upon 
them to pay those debts, with which he 
thought they had nothing to do. 

Mr. Fox contended, that the House, by 
agreeing to the instruction moved, were 
not pledged for one farthing of the debts. 
He lamented the necessity for setting 
apart any precise quantum of the Prince's 
income for the payment of his debts; be- 
cause that ought to be determined 
himself; but the difficulty he felt on that 
point was obviated by the message which 
the House had just received. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the only ques- 
tion that ought to be before them, was 
simply whether the debts were to be paid 
orno? But by the mode in which it had 
been brought forward, this direct ques- 
tion might be evaded. The public cer- 
tainly never would believe that the minis- 
ter proposed an income of 125,000/. for 
the Prince, without any reference to the 
debts; and they ought not to be trifled 
and quibbled with, by being told at the 
same time that they were not pledged to 
pay them ; they ought not to be deluded, 

umbugged, and deceived in that way, but 
fairly and at once to know whether they 
were to pay the debts or not. It was not 
his intention that night to vote either way. 
He was against giving any instruction 
to the committee, relative to the payment 
of the debts ; yet he would give it as his 
positive opinion, that they ought to be 
paid immediately, for the dignity of the 
country, and the situation of the Prince. 
He ought not to be seen rolling about the 
streets in his state-coach as an insolvent 
pouen but, while he ought to be re- 
ieved from his embarrassments, the public 
should not be burthened with the pressure 
ofa hair. In coming to that House to 
pay his debts, the Prince had been ill ad- 
vised. The debts might and ought to be 
paid. If it was meant to keep monarchy 
respectable in the eyes of this country, a 
different conduct should have been pur- 
sued. The sum of 2 or 300,000/., was tri- 
fling, when compared to the unbecoming 
situation of an heir apparent to the crown, 
withoutindependence, and, what was worse, 
without character. 

The question being put, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out, stand part 
of the question ;”” the House divided: 
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Tellers. 
Mr. Anstruther - - .- 
YEAS) Mr. Powys ----- t 206 
Mr e Grey =. ooaoeZea * 
Noxs Mr. Sumner - - -- } 52 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Then the majn question being put, the 
House divided: 

. Tellers. 
Mr. John Smyth -- - 
Y ) Mr, Sylvester Douglas t on 


Mr. Sturt ----- 
Noxs } Mr. Whitbread - - } oe 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


June 5. Mr. Pitt moved, “ That this 
House will, on Monday next, resolve it- 
self into a committee of the whole House, 
to consider of providing for the appropri- 
ation of an annual sum out of the consoli- 
dated fund, for the liquidation of such of 
the debts, now owing by his royal high- 
ness the Prince of Wales, as may remain 
unpaid, in the event of the decease of his 
Royal Highness.” 

Sir William Young said, that because he 
was attached to the royal family he did 
not wish the debts should be taken notice 
of all. The mode of procedure adopted 
by the right hon. gentleman tended to 
degrade the Prince of Wales: it put him, 
as it were, in leading-strings, and held him 
out as unworthy of confidence. 

Mr. Foz said, that he conceived no such 
construction could apply to any measures 
taken to regulate the expenditure of his 
Royal Highness. When the House vot- 
ed for Mr. Burke’s bill, they had acted in 
the same spirit. He then conceived that 
the elevated situation of his majesty gave 
a right to that House to lay him under the 
restrictions which they then imposed ; be- 
cause, proud as his situation was, he own- 
ed no greater station than that of servant 
of the pore Before, in the present in- 
stance, he consented to burthen the people, 
he wished to know, whether what he 
should grant would be effectual for the 

ose for which it was demanded. As 

as he understood, there was no com- 
pulsion upon the creditors to accept of 
the terms now offered. He did not wish 
to impose an additional burthen upon the 
public without some reasonable certainty 
that it would really be effectual. The 
whole of the business had been conducted 
unfortunately. There ought first to have 


taken place some arrangement between 
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the Prince and his creditors, that it might 
be known what terms would be accepted, 
if 8 certain security was given. The right 
hon. gentleman had intimated his intention 
to fill up the blank in the committee with 
the whole additional sum of 65,000l., and 
the revenue of the duchy of Cornwall. 
He certainly did not think the suin of 
78,000/., a year too large for the purpose 
of liquidating the debt. But how was the 
right hon. gentleman to get at the revenue 
of the duchy of Cornwall, as he under- 
stood that the present income of his Royal 
Highness was conveyed in trust for the 
benefit of his creditors? It was very un- 
fortunate that the House should be called 
to impose a contingent burthen upon the 
pee without either the certainty of re- 
ieving the Prince of Wales, or of satisfy- 
ing his just creditors.—He was now called 
upon to perform the last disagreeable task 
which had fallen to his share in the pre- 
sent discussions. He had not flattered 
the people, for he had voted for the larger 
sum; he had not flattered the Prince, for 
he had pretty plainly explained his sense 
of the manner in which that sum ought to 
be appropriated; nor would he, in what 
he had now to say, flatter that other par- 
ty whose immediate favour might be 
deemed still more important. He sin- 
cerely lamented that parliament had re- 
ceived no intimation from his majesty, 
that in any possible contingency he would 


take upon himself the charge of the debts. 


They might then have had the consolation 
to say that it was a transaction which had 
been equally unfortunate for all parties ; 
that the public had suffered from the im- 
position of an additional burthen; that 
the Prince had suffered from a diminution 
of splendor; and that his majesty had 
suffered in common with his family and 
his people. Ifthe bill went forward, he 
certainly should vote for the appropria- 
tion of the 78,000/., which would extin- 
guish the debt in about nine years. The 
risk of the public inthat case was certainly 
not great; but why, he asked, should the 
public be subjected in this instance to any 
contingent risk? He proposed to move, 
that in case of the demise of the Prince 
of Wales, the portion of his debts, which 
should then remain unpaid, should be de- 


frayed out of the civil list. It might be , 


said, would not so la. ye a defalcation ob- 
lige parliament to grant an additional sup- 
ply to the civil list? To this he would 
only answer, that it would then remain for 
parliament to consider whether the state 
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the civil list was such as called upon them 
for an additional sum. If the civil list 
should be lightened of some of the burthens 
with which it was at present charged, it 
might then be adequate to undertake the 
debts; if not, it would be for parliament 
to consider, what supply it would be pro- 
per to grant. Some gentlemen had la- 
mented that the Prince’s debts should be 
mentioned at all in a parliamentary way, 
after the promise contained in the message 
of 1787. As tothat promise, it might have 
been made without consideration ; but the 
House in the address recited that promise 
the Prince knew that, and by accepting 
the terms, deliberately bound himself. He 
adverted to the argument that had been 
urged, that parliament were bound to pro- 
vide for the debts as having approved of 
the marriage of his Royal Highness. How 
much more, then, his majesty, who was 
an immediate partyin the contract? Was 
he to be supposed the only one who was 
ignorant of the embarrassments under 
which his son laboured? Gentlemen 
should recollect that the marriage was 
concluded without the knowledge of the 
House, and would, but for the casual se- 
verity of the season, have been consumma- 
ted before parliament met. Nothing but 
absolute necessity could induce him to lay 
any additional burthen on the public. 
He was perfectly convinced, if his Royal 
Highness was assisted by the credit of his 
royal father, that with the annual appro- 
een of 78,0001, the creditors would 
e perfectly satisfied with their security. 

Mr. Jekyll said, that after the heavy 
load of taxes already sustained by the 
people, he would not consent to add the 
weight of a single hair to their burthens, 
unless it could be made out that they 
had no other resource to Jook to. .A tem- 
orary alienation of the duchy of Corn- 
wall might produce a considerable sum. 
To vote 125,000/. for the establishment 
of the Prince, was not liberality but jus- 
tice, as every man who considered the 
relative value of money must be convinced 
that a less sum could not be sufficient. 
No reason had yet been given why a re- 


source might not be found in the sale of 


the Crown lands. With respect to the 
revenues of the duchy of Cornwall from 
the birth of the Prince to his attaining the 
age of twenty one, he conceived that the 
cominissioners to be appointed by the bill 
must have powers to inquire into debts 
A.1¢c to the Prince, as well as into debts due 
by him, and that it would be their duty 
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to inquire into this matter, and sue for the 
recovery of the money if necessary. He 
wished to see royal resources applied to 
the relief of royal embarrassments. 

The Altorney General expressed himself 
truly sensible how necessary it was for 
that House to consider the essential inter- 
ests of the Prince of Wales: but it would 
not be to study his fundamental and per- 
manent interests, if they did not at the 
same time also consult those of the public. 
Gentlemen seemed to forget that the law 
of the land would attach upon the income 
voted to the Prince, for the bencfit of his 
creditors, unless the House interposed. 
All that they were now called upon to do, 
was, to provide for a judicious application 
of that money to the liquidation of the 
Prince’s debts, which otherwise he might 
be compelled to app y in a@ more unplea- 
sant and less effectual manner. He was, 
he owned, a little astonished to hear the 
learned gentleman talk of the temporary 
alienation of the duchy of Cornwall, with- 
out specifying the limitation of the time. 
This was loose and incorrect; if he meant 
the Prince’s lite estate, he certainly might 
legally dispose of it; but if the learned 
gentleman would consult the original 
charter, he would find that he could not 
legally dispose of the fee simple; it was 
simply the property of the Princcof Wales 
for the time being: a property held in 
succession, and no principle of justice 
could warrant the total alienation of it, but 
supposc it could be alienated for the pay- 
ment of these debts, they then would be 
paid by the public, and out of a public 
fund; for as these revenues were In aid 
of the income of the Princes of Wales, 
that income must be increased if they 
were alienated. Thesame principle, ap- 
Sede tothe sale of the Crown lands; the 
1ereditary revenues of the crown were ne- 
cessary for the support of regal dignity ? 
and if the forests were capable of improve- 
ment, so as to yield a large revenue that 
might be made applicable to the support 
of the monarchy, it would make it unne- 
cessary for the people to contribute an 
increase. He doubted whether the reve- 
nue of the duchy of Cornwall was to be 
accounted for during the minority of the 
Prince of Wales. In every instance, since 
the first grant of the duchy, the king had 
maintained the Prince of Wales out of the 
revenues, till he thought proper to give 
him the livery of the duchy, which he 
might do at any age. The revenues of 
Cornwall might be ‘considered as for 
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knights service, and regulated by the act | commissioners to be appointed by the bill, 
of Charles 2nd. Since the reign of Ed- | ought to have the power of inquiring into 
ward 3d, no king had been held account- | the Prince’s right to the revenues of the 
able for these revenues during the mino- | duchy of Cornwall, during his minority. If 
nty of the heir apparent. In law a guar- | his right should appear, and if the money 
dian in soccage, as a father toa son in| should be to be refunded by the public, 
private life, was held accountable ; but a] the difference wouldbe, that of the prince’s 
guardian in chivalry was by no means ac- | being solvent or insolvent. In voting 
countable, nor ever had been held so. If| 125,000. a year for the Prince’s estab- 
the revenue, during the period of the| lishment, were not gentlemen conscious 
Prince’s minority, was the property of the | that they were voting 25,000/. a year for 
Prince, it was the property of his creditors. ; the liquidation of debts while they profes- 
if the money had been applied to the ge- | sed to be doing no such thing? To vote 
neral purposes of the civil list, it had been | more than 100,000/. a year, was laying 
aprlied to the al service, and the; down the prodigal principle, that every 
pubdlic. not the king, must refund. He, future Prince of Wales was to have an 
saw no benefit that would arisefrom charg- | equal income with that now voted. The 
ing the contigent burthen upon the civil! minister who proposed it was not consist- 
jist in the frst instance; but if necessary | ent with himself; for he had formerly 
the law would decide; the king was| thought 60,000/. not only sufficient but 
amerabie to the law, and though he might; ample. Would any man contend that the 
not be sued by as pressing means as his} Prince’s marriage called for an addition to 
subjects, vet might debts due by him be, his income of more than double? That the 
as effectually recovered as from any indi-| Princess of Wales, for whom, in case of 
vidual ; and the trial ofa single case would ! the death of the Prince, 50,000/. was 
determine the whole. Let the Prince of ; thought sufficient to maintain an entire es- 
Wales therefore, if he pleased try; but | tablishment, would occasion an increase 
his Roval Highness would certainly then | of expense to an existing establishment of 
bear in mind what he had,already received | 65,000/. a year? He thought theP rince’s 
from his royal father from his intancy. debts ought to be proviied fur in the first 

Mr. Sheridan said, that as he found it | instance; but he should uppose taking any 
impessible for him to vote a shilling, nay ; thing from thesinking fund, immediately or 
the weight ofa hair, of the public money, | contingently, for that purpose, till he had 
for the payment of the Prince’s debts, he | taken the sense of the House upon a plan 
must make his stand against that proposal; | he meant to suggest. The minister would 
at the same time, he could not agree with | have consulted both the king’s honour and 
the plans suggested by his learned friend, | his own, if when the marriage was pro- 
for the sale of Cornwall, or the forest , posed, he had said that he would not bring 
lands. He had no objection io the sale , down a message calling upon the House 
of the duchy of Cornwall, but he could , for money, unless his majesty would bear 
not acree to have all the money arising | a part of the burthen. It was the duty of 
from such sale applied to pay the Prince’s ; ministers to have done this in the first 
debts. The duke of York had acontingent ; mstance, but as they had not done so, it 
property. and all subsequent princes would | became the duty of parliament. If the 
de mjored: but if the duchy was sold, | worst of Jacobins had devised a plan for 
and an equivalent to the Prince’s life es- | disgracing the Prince of Wales, and disho- 
tate only applied, he thought the sale | nouring the crown, it would have been 
would be attended with many advantages. | such a plan as ministers had brought for- 
The greatest part of the revenues were | ward. Were the expenses incurred by the 
twallowed up in the collection; it answer- | Prince so very unpardonable? tis majesty 
ed the purposes of jobbing and court in- | possessed many great and good qualities ; 
fluence. The duchy though nominally of , but onthe subject of exvense, or ot keeping 
Comwall, was ridiculously split and dis- | promises with the public would the Prince 
persed ; we had Cornwall! in Coventry, in | suffer by comparison with his majesty. 
Lambeth, and in Westminster; and, as aj When an establishment for the Prince of 
Pronerty, it could not possibly be less be-| Wales was first proposed, the duke of 
neficial or productivein any other shape or | Portland and his colleagues in ottice, were 
&2ure. The plan which he should propose { of opinion that it ought to be 100,000/. 
*ould be of a different nature. He would} His majesty thought otherwise, and it was 
Det wish to press on the civil list. The| settled at 50,000. He had soon after 
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opportunities of seeing the Prince’s em- 
barrassments from the narrowness of his 
income, and the feelings to which those 
embarrassments gave rise. Although 
holding no official situation about his 
Royal Highness, the Prince honoured 
him with his confidence, and often asked 
his advice, chiefly from the knowledge of 
his fixed determination to accept of no 
obligation of any kind whatever. It was 
not his custom to answer calumnies, many 
of which he had suffered to pass unno- 
ticed; but he now declared, in the face 
of the House and of the country, that he 
never received from the Prince of Wales 
so much as the present of a horse or a 

icture. Lately, he had seen his Royal 

ighness but seldom, from circumstances, 
which, although it had always been his 
- Opinion that a prince of Wales ought to 
adopt no party in politics, it was unne- 
cessary to explain; but on that very ac- 
count he was the more desirous of doing 
justice to the Prince, especially, when he 
saw a disposition to place every part of 
his conduct in the most odious point of 
view. Let gentlemen recollect, what was 
paid for the Prince in 1787. It was 
160,000/., of this 60,000/. was for Carlton 
House, and 80,000/. more was voted to 
complete the building. A_ suspicion 
arose, that this money was not applied to 
the purpose for which it was voted; but 
upon investigation by a committee, it was 
found to be faithfully applied. Take all 
the money he had got from the date of his 
first establishment to the present day, and 
it would be found not to exceed 75,0001. 
ayear. In 1757, a pledge was given to 
the House, that no more debts should be 
contracted. By that pledge, the Prince 
was bound as much as if he had given it 
knowingly and voluntarily. To attempt 
any explanation of it now would be un- 
worthy of his honour, as if he had suffered 
it to be wrung from him, with a view of 
afterwards pleading that it was against 
his better judgment, in order to get rid of 
it. He then advised the Prince not to 
make any such promise, because it was 
not to be expected that he could himself 
enforce the detail of a system of economy ; 
and although he had men of honour and 
abilities about him, he was totally un- 
provided with men of business, adequate 
to sucha task. The Prince said he could 
not give such a pledge, and agree to take 
back his establishment. He (Mr. S.) 
drew up a plan of retrenchment, which 
was approved of by the Prince, and after- 
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wards by his majesty; and the Prince 
told him, that the promise was not to 
be insisted upon. In the king’s mes- 
sage, huwever, the promise was inserted ; 
by whose advice he knew not. He heard 
it read with surprise, and being asked 
next day by the Prince to contradict it in 
his place, he inquired whether the Prince 
had seen the Message before it was 
brought down. Being told that it had 
been read to him, but that he did not un- 
derstand it as containing a promise, he 
declined contradicting it, and told the 
Prince that he must abide by it, in what- 
ever way it might have been obtained. 
By the plan then settled, ministers had a 
check upon the Prince’s expenditure, 
which they never exerted, nor enforced 
adherence to the plan. In so far, minis- 
ters, and not the Prince, were to blame. 
In the expenditure upon Carlton House, 
they were still more blameable, for with 
complete authority they had never inter- 
posed to stop the most extravagant and 
useless waste of money. By the bill, the 
House was declared a public work, and 
the money expended upon it to be put out 
of the power of the Prince’s creditors ; the 
public ought, then, to pay for it. While 
ministers never interfered to check ex- 
penses, of which they could not pretend 
ignorance, the prince had recourse to 
means for relieving himself from his em- 
barrassments, which ultimately tended to 
increase them. It was attempted to raise 
a loan for him in foreign countries, a mea- 
sure which he thought unconstitutional, 
and put a stop to: and after a consulta- 
tion with lord Loughborough, ail the 
bonds were burnt, although with a consi- 
derable loss to the Prince. After that, 
another plan of retrenchment was pro- 
posed, upon which he had frequent con- 
sultations with lord Thurlow, who gave 
the Prince fair, open, and manly advice. 
That learned lord told the Prince, that 
after the promise he had made, he must 
not think of applying to parliament; that 
he must avoid being of any party in po- 
litics, but above all, exposing himself to 
the suspicion of being influenced in poli- 
tical opinion by his cmbarrassments; that 
the only course he could pursue with ho- 
nour was, to retire from public life for a 
time, and appropriate the greater part of 
his income to the liquidation of his debts. 
This plan was agreed upon in the autumn 
of 1792. Why, it might be asked, was it 
not carried into effect? About that pe- 
riod, his Royal Highness began to receive 
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unsolicited advice from another quarter. 
He was told by Jord Loughboroguh, both 
in words and in writing, that the plan sa- 
voured too much of the advice given to 
M. Egalité, and he could guess from what 
quarter it came. These plans were soon 
after given up. By the plan now pro- 
posed, the Prince had not the grace of 
suggesting either the retrenchments, or 
the checks upon his future conduct. His 
t misconduct was exhibited in the 
arshest point of view; he was set ina 
ilded pil ory ; sent to do public penance 
in an embroidered sheet. He was left in 
ame ndais of too much income to exempt 
im from envy, and too little to exempt 
him from scorn. To pay the debts, some- 
thing ought to be given by the king. 
There were debts due to honest trades- 
men, to which no exception could be 
taken. There were on the establishment 
tlemen of honour, whose salaries were 
ourteen quarters in arrear; and to some 
of them it must be a great inconvenience 
not to be paid. The debts ought there- 
fore to be divided into two parts, and 
those of the descriptions above-mentioned 
discharged immediately. Carlton House 
being made the property of the public 
for ever, the public ought to pay the ex- 
pense of rebuilding it. This would re- 
duce the debts to 500,000. To pay 
the interest of this at & per cent. would 
require 25,000/. For this he did not 
mean to apply to the civil list, which 
might now be almost considered as iden 
tified with the consolidated fund. In the 
last reign, the sum appropriated to the 
privy purse was 36,000/. a year. In the 
beginning of the present, it was 48,000V. 
In 1777, when the debts of the civil list 
were paid and 100,000/. a year added to 
it, the privy purse was made 60,000/., and 
the queen received 50,000/. for her esta- 
blishment, all their majesties houses and 
villas were now finished, and they had no 
expenses to incur in the way of para- 
phernalia. The first and most natural 
feeling of a parent would be, to make 
some sacrifice to retrieve the imprudence 
of a son. He should therefore expect 
10,000/. a year from his majesty’s pri 
purse, and 5,000/. a year from the queen's 
establishment; for the remaining 10,0000. 
a year, he would look to those places and 
sinecures, which neither added dignity to 
the crown, nor were calculated to afford 
support. He would just instance the 
Place of teller of the exchequer, which 
Produced between 18 and 20,000/. a year. 
q 
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For the es fund he would not take 
away any gentleman’s sinecure place, but 
appoint a committee as trustees, in whom 
might be placed the revenues of useless 
offices, which, after the death of the pre- 
sent holders, and as they fell, should be 
ai ae Bat Sa to extinguish the prin- 
cipal. When they should be all paid off, 
it would be of service to our posterity, 
who would look back with exultation and 
gratitude for our arrangement, and with 
wonder that such places ever existed. 
For his part, he was a staunch friend to 
the British constitution, but was no friend 
to its abuses. There was one class who 
loved the constitution, but did not. love 
its abuses; a second class loved it with 
all its abuses ; and there was a third class 
—a large interested party, amongst which 
he placed his mavens ministers, wha 
loved it for nothing else but its abuses. 
But let that House, the best part of the 
constitution, consider its own honour and 
character; Jet all parties, as well those 
who were gorged with sinecure offices, as 
those who had none, have a contest who 
shall be most eager to destroy them. 
Let us, by such a measure as he now 
called for, build the ease and dignity of 
the Prince on the ruins of idleness and 
corruption, and not upon the toil of the 
industrious poor, who may think their 
loaf decreased by the payment of his in- 
cumbrances. He concluded by moving 
an amendment, by inserting, after the 
words ‘ consolidated fund,” these words, 
‘‘ provided it shall appear to this House, 
upon due investigation of the subject, 
that the means of paying the said annuity, 
or part thereof, or of his pe bs Highnes’s 
debts, cannot be derived either from his 
majesty’s civil list, or from the suppres- 
sion of sinecure offices and useless places 
now paid by the public.” 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, the hon. 

entleman had informed the House, that 
in 1787, when the debts of his Royal 
Highness were paid off, the promise 
which had been given to the House did 
not, in point of fact, come from the Prince, 
but had been given by ministers against 
his consent. To this positive assertion he 
had but one short answer to make—the 
message was read over to his Royal High- 
ness before it was delivered in parliament, 
and no objection was stated toit. He was 
sure it would not be said that his Royal 
Highness was unacquainted with the force 
of the English language, and therefore it 
was to him a matter of great surprise that 
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his Royal Highness should be ignorant of 
its contents. The object which ministers 
had in contemplation was, to effect the 
discharge of the Prince’s debts with as 
little burden and risk as possible to the 
public. The plan proposed, in his opinion, 
attained this end. According to the mode 
suggested by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, the public were only responsible 
contingently upon the Prince’s demise ; 
- of course, some degree of risk was run by 
the public ; but he wished the House to 
compare the risk on the one hand with 
the advantage on the other. From the 
circumstance of the public guaranteeing 
the payment of the debts in case of his 
Royal Highness’s death, the creditors had 
been induced to accede to this plan of 
payment: this was a considerable point 
Saber and the risk was certainly small. 

ut instead of having the public security, 
thehon. gentleman wished to substitutethat 
of the civil list. Now the civil list wasnever 
considered as good security as the public. 
But if at present the public did not approve 
of the civil list as a security, how much less 
80 must they consider it, if the civil list was 
voted annually? This was a proposition 
that went so tar beyond even the wildest 
plan of reform, that he could not suppose 
the hon. gentleman was serious. The 
civil list was granted to the crown, in 
lieu of the landed property it formerly 
possessed ; and this ahange was considered 
as a favourable one to the constitution. 
But the House would recollect, that the 
sum voted for the civil list was distributed 
under various heads of service, and under 
the control of different officers; and he 
would venture to assert, that the annual 
amount of the civil list was not more than 
sea eg to the purposes to which it was 
applied. But it had been asserted that 
his majesty ought to contribute something 
to the payment of the Prince’s debts. 
He thought the hon. gentleman had not 
considered this point with his usual ac- 
curacy, or he would never have pressed 
this argument, for it was clear that his 
majesty was less called upon to provide 
for his eldest son than any other part of 
his family, because the Prince was consi- 
dered, in some degree, as the property of 
the public. Why should his majesty be 
called upon to discharge any of those in- 
cumbrances which he could not prevent 
being contracted? With respect to taking 
2 part of the qucen’s private purse to pay 
the Prince's debt, he would not ap- 
peal to the judgment of the House to 
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reject the proposal, he would appeal onl 
to their taste; it was a kind of proposi- 
tion which could not properly be argued. 
Her majesty had 50,000/. a year allowed 
her for Kee own expenses and for those 
of the princesses, and yet 5,000/. was to 
be picked out of her majesty’s private 
purse for a purpose, and in what manner 
the hon. gentleman could best suggest. 
As to the other part of the hon. gentle- 
man’s plan, when he talked of converting 
all useless offices to the purpose of defray- 
ing the Prince’s debts, and called that 
not taking it out of the pockets of the 
public, he professed he could not under- 
stand how it wasso. If these were places 
of no use, abolish them; but what then ? 
Did not the money so saved revert to the 
public purse? and was it not as much 
taking money from the pockets of the 
public otherwise to apply it, as any other 
mode could be? As to the other parts of 
the hon. gentleman’s speech, he thought 
them of such a nature as best to be passed 
over in silence; he should not therefore 
attempt to reply to them. 

Mr. Bankes said, he wished to give a 
direct negative to the original motion, 
but could not agree in the amendment. 
He would vote, as he had formerly done, 
against so large an income being given to 
the Prince. He thought the creditors of 
the present day were very different from 
the creditors of 1787; then they were 
ignorant of the Prince’s situation, but 
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those who gave him credit ought to take 
the risk. 

Mr. Fox said, he could not agree to the 
amendment moved by his hon. friend, 
He thought with the right hon. secretary, 
that it was better to give the civil list to 
the king for lite, than annually. But he 
could not agree with him, that the king 
should not come forward upon this occa- 
sion, because the debts were contracted 
without his knowledge, and out of the power 
of his control. For if this reason ap- 
plicd to the king, it surely more farcibly 
applied to the public. The Prince ought 
not to be accused of breach. of promise. 
He did not believe that he had got into 
this dilemma intentionally ; but ministers 
were much to blame for the bad advice 
they had given both to his majesty and to 
the Prince. It must always be an unplea- 
sant thing to lay new burthens on the 

eople for the royal family. What had 
fapeened in a former reign had shown 
the impolicy of such steps; and they 
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must be geben! obnoxious at present. 
If the king had had honest ministers 
about him, they would have advised him 
to have come forward. He thought the 
new advisers of the Prince had not in- 
creased his popularity; and he believed, 
that his own wish and inclination three 
years ago was, to have retrenched his 
expenses, in order to get into some pro- 
bable train of paying his debts: but it was 
suspected ; and he, for one, was now cer- 
tain of it, that very different advice had 
been given to him; and that the example 
of M. Egalicé was held out as a warning, 
that, to take any steps such as were pro- 
posed, would be dangerous to the cause 
ofmonarchy. He thought his hon. friend 
had done well in proposing that the civil 
list should contribute towards the payment 
of the debts. | 

Mr. Anstruther said, that giving the 
Prince a large income without paying his 
debts, was putting him in a worse situa- 
tion than he now was; because with a 
larger income, there might be greater in- 
ducement to give credit, and more to be 
made by exccution in failure of payments. 

Mr. Grey thought the proposition for 
the payment of the debts should meet 
with a direct negative. It was the only 
method to prevent future applications of a 
similar nature. If he were to admit the 
propriety of discharging the debts, he 
should argue, that it would much better 
be fixed on the civil list. 

Atter some further conversation, Mr. 
Sheridan’s amendment was withdrawn. 
The main question being then put, the 
House divided: 


Tellers. 
Mr. Anstruther - 
Yeas Mr. John Smyth - } 148 
Mr. Jekyll - - - - 
Nogs Mr. Whitbread- - ‘- i 93 


Mr. Sheridan then moved, “ That a 

roposition having been made to this 

ouse, in consequence of a Message from 
his Majesty, for a further increase of in- 
come to his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, this House think it their duty to 
consider how far that object may be ob- 
tained, without any additional burthen to 
the public, by the reduction of useless 
Saar and unnecessary expenses.” Mr. 

itt thereupon moved, “ That the House 
do now adjourn.” Uponwhich the House 
drided : 

[ VOL. XXXII. ] 
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| -’ Tellers. 
Mr. Jenkinson- - : 
XEas Mr. Canning -, - t 153 
Mr. Sheridan - - - - 
Noes Colonel Maitland. - it 29 


June 8. The Huse having resolved 
itself into a committee on the Prince of 
Wales’s debts, Mr. Pitt moved, “ That 
provision be made for the appropriation 
of an annual sum of 65,000/. out of the 
consolidated fund, towards the liquidation 
of such part of the debts now owing by 
the Prince of Wales, as may remain un- 
pal in the event of the decease of his 

oyal Highness.” ‘The resolution being 
agreed to, Mr. Pitt next moved, “ That 
it be an instruction to the committee of 
the whole House, to whom the bill for 
enabling his majesty to settle an annuity 
on his Royal Highnessthe Prince of Wales, 
during the life of his majesty, and of the 
life of his said Royal Highness ; for maks 
ing provision for the payment of any debts 
that may be due from his Royal Highness, 


out of his revenues: for preventing the 


contracting of the like debts in future; 
and for regulating the mode of expenditure 
of the said revenues, is committed, That 
they have power to make provision in the 
said bill pursuant to the said resolution.” 

General Smith said, that he was con- 
vinced the Prince of Wales was as fairly 
entitled to the profits of the duchy of 
Cornwall, as any other minor would be to 
the income of his estate in similar circum- 
stances. He was of opinion, that a clause 
ought to be inserted in the bill, to enable 
the commissioners to inquire also into the 
claims of his Royal Highness, and that 
the sums found owing to him, should be 
placed opposite to his debts. He believed, 
that the revenues of Cornwall, during the 
minority of the Prince would nearly cover 
the whole of the Prince's debts, or at least 
be found to come within 100,0002, of their 
amount. 

Mr. Lambton was of opinion that there 
ought to be a special clause mserted in the 
act, appointing commissioners to examine 
the Prince’s accounts, and state the sums 
that he would. be entitled to, during his 
minority, out of the revenues of the duchy 
of Cornwall. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that the revenue 
of the duchy during the minority must 
have been applied either to the privy 

urse, or to the other purposes of the civil 
ist. Ineither ease, it was a debt to the 
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Prince from his majesty, or from the pub- 
lic. As a debt due to him it belonged 
undoubtedly to his creditors. He thought 
it was a claim which well deserved to be 
inquired into, as the result might tend to 
rescue the Prince from the odium artfully 
attempted to be thrown upon him on ac- 
count of the extent of his debts. 

Mr. Pitt did not conceive the duchy 
connected in any manner with the question 
before the House. That House had al- 
ready discharged the incumbrances of the 
civil list three times. In 1787, they had 
discharged the Prince’s debts, besides 
voting a sum towards finishing Carlton 
House. If parliament, on those occasions, 
had conceived that the Prince was entitled 
to the revenues of the duchy during 
his minority, was it to be supposed that 
they would not have resorted to that, as a 
fund for the discharge of the incumbrances 
he had just enumerated ? 

Mr. Sumner suggested the possibilit 
of the creditors of the dukes of Yor 
and Clarence making a claim upon the 
Prince for the sum for which his Royal 
Highness was joint security. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that this was a mate- 
rial circumstance. The debts of the dukes 
of York and Clarence, it had been said, 
were in a train of liquidation, and there- 
fore were not included in the account of 
the Prince’s debts. But though they were 
not included in the account, the House 
did not mean to extinguish the security 
which the creditors of their Royal High- 
nesses possessed ; and, besides, it ought 
to be remembered, that the death of either 
of the dukes was not an improbable event. 
In that case, the creditors would certainly 
come on the Prince. 

Mr. Put said, that the debts of the 
royal dukes were now put into such a 
state of liquidation, that their creditors 
would not be likely to come upon the heir 
epparent. | 

The Committee divided: Yeas, 93; 
Noes, 68. The Resolutions of the Com- 
mittee being reported, it was ordered, on 
the motion of Mr. Anstruther, ‘ That 
it be an instruction to the said committee, 
that they have power to make provision 
in the said bill, for appropriating a cer- 
tain yearly am out of the revenues arising 
from the duchy of Cornwall, towards the 
liquidation of the debts of his said Royal 
Highness, during such term as his ma- 
jesty, or as his Royal Highness, may 
contioue to be interested in the revenues 


of the said duchy.” Mr. Fox then moved, 
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‘¢ That it be an instruction to the said 
committee, that they have eae to make 
provision in the said bill, for appropriat- 
ing a certain part of his majesty’s civil 
list revenues towards the liquidation of 
the debts of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, in case of the event of 
the death of his Royal Highness before 


the demise of the crown.” On this the 
House divided : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Whitbread - - =~ 
Ygas Mr. Lambton - «= - } 56. 


Mr. Edw. J. Eliot - - 
Now {Mn John Smyth - - i 


The order of the day was then read fi 
going into a Committee on the Prince of 
Wales's Annuity Bill. The question beer 
ing put, That the Speaker do now leave 
the Chair, 

Mr. Whitbread opposed the motion. 
He said, that by the provisions which this 
bill contained, ministers Had a to der 
grade and disgrace the Prince under the 
pretence of providing for his dignity aad 
splendor. 

Mr. Lambton did not think his Royal 
Highness disgraced or degraded. He had 
reason to know that the Prince entirely 
assented to the principle of the bill, and 
approved generally of the restrictions ; as 
without them, he might be again exposed 
to the same inconveniences. 

Mr. For said, that if he voted for the 
Speaker's leaving the chair, he ought to 
state the ground upon which he did ao; 
for he confessed there were doubts and 
difficulties in this business. Much of this 
bill, he confessed, he considered as pro- 
per. He thought that making up the in- 
come of the Prince 125,000/. a year, was 
proper; he thought it becoming the dignity 
and the wisdom of parliament. The provi- 
his Royal Highness 
from incurring any debt in future, had alsc 
his complete approbation. But what ap 
peared to him objectionable was, that by 
this bill they gave to his Royal Highnes. 
that which they did not give him the ma 
nagement of. the whole matter, he feared. 
would be under the management of the mi: 
nister. It was placing the Prince in a state 
of dependance on the king’s treasury, 
which was, in other words, subjecting him 
to the power of the minister. He was dis- 
satisfied with regard to the regulation re 
epecnng Carlton-house, The property 
there was added to the debts of the Prince. 
To whom should the furniture there be- 
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long? Tothe Price who had paid for 
it, certamly. And yet they were to be 
made heir fects : so that parliament might 
say to the Prince—‘ You have furnished 
Carlton-house more expensively than you 
ought to have done, but we shall have it.” 
Tins was a little unfair with regard to the 
Prince : it was very unfair with regard to 
the creditors; because the furniture, if 
this provision was not in the bill, would 
be moveable assets, subject to the pay- 
ment of the debts; and perhaps this 
would operate to the prejudice of those 
very creditors who had provided this fur- 
mitore. Now, if he voted for the Speaker 
leaving ¢he chair, it must be under an un- 
derstanding that these difficulties should 
be removed. As to the duchy of Corn- 
wall, he was exceedingly anxious that it 
should be wholly sold. He confessed 
there woald be ape rea in ascer- 
taming isely the value of the interest 
which Fis Royal Highness had in that 
duchy, because it was not a life estate 
chat ke had in it, it was only while he con- 
sinaed Prince of Wales ; but in any event, 
the sale would Leber? more than it would 
produce to his Royal Highness in its pre- 
sent state. He thought it would produce 

- The sum to be appropriated 
out of that for his debts, instead of 13,0008. 
a year, would amount to 30,0003. If this 
was called bargaining with the Prince, 
and therefore unworthy of the House of 
Commons, he should answer, that it was a 
perfectly constitutional proceeding, and 
that this country never had better security 
fer its liberty than when it made these 
kind of bargains with its Princes. He 
should wish that something of this kind 
should be moved, and he had rather that 
any other person should move it than him- 

f. If no other person did move it, per- 
haps he might ; this, however, he did not 
pledge himself to do. 

Mr. Sheridan thought himself bound 
to negative the motion, because no an- 
swer had been given to the question, 
whether the Prince’s debts could be paid 
by any other means than that of raising 

on the people of this country ? He 
was convinced they might do themselves 
eredit, do the King it, and the Prince 
of Wales credit, if they would consent to 
sell the duchy of Cornwall, and also the 
Crown lands. An hon. friend of his had 
end, that the Prince to these re- 
strctions. But whatever the Prince might 
Cheese to do, that House should take 
care that he did not agree to any thing in- 
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jurious to himself. His honour was also 
the honour of the nation. He hoped 
his Royal Highness was incapable of 
agreeing to such shameful restrictions, 
and consenting to such indignities as were 
offered to him in this bill. If he did agree 

to them, he could only say it reminded hii 

‘of a passage in the work of a great poet— 

‘‘ Is such a man fit to reign?” nor should 
he be sorry, in such a case, to add the rest 

of the passage. The bill was altogether 

an heterogeneous mass, a variegated 

tissue, a hodge-podge of absurdity. 


The question being put, that the 
eaker do now leave the chair, the House 
ivided ; 
Tellers. 

Mr. Jenkinson - - - 
Yeas our. Adams - - - } 157 

Mr. Sheridan - - « - 
Nozs 4 Mr. Whitbread - - tf = 


The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, Mr. Anstruther moved, 
«¢ That the blank in the clause for grant- 
ing his Royal Highness an additional al- 
lowance, be filled up with the words, 
65,0002.” Mr. Wilberforce moved, ** That 
instead of 65,0008. the sum of 40,000/. be 
inserted.” | 

The Speaker said, he had always been 
for the larger sum, because he thought it 
barely adequate to the situation in which 
the Prince was placed, and not equal to 
what his grandfather had enjoyed, when 
the difference of expense between the 
two periods was taken into consideration, 
He ented the circumstance of his 
Royal Highness’s incumbrances, but he 
equally differed with those who wished to 
swell the burthen which the public was 
to sustain, and those who wished not to 
deduct any part of the income for the 
payment of debts. After the gracious 
communication which the House had re- 
cently received from his Royal Highness, 
he thought they had every reason to 
place a reliance on an avowal that must 
give them so much satisfaction—a com- 
munication equally brilliant and constitu- 
tional upon the art of his Royal High- 
ness, and particularly to be admired when 
the principle upon which it came to them 
was considered, namely, the principle 
that the public opinion in this country 
must always operate on the sentiments of 
persons even the most exalted in birth and 
situation, and would always have its due 
wei 

committee divided: For the larger 
sum, 141; For the smaller 38. 
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June 15. The bill being reported, ge- 
neral Smith moved a clause, “ directing 
‘the commissioners to institute suits for | 
trying the right of his Roval Highness to 
the rents, issues, and profits of the duchy 
of Cornwall, which accrued due between 
the time of his birth and his attaining the 
age of twenty-one years,.and for obtain- 
ing an account of such rents, issues, and | 
profits, and for compelling the payment of | 
the balance of such account.” 

The Altorney General began with ad- 
mitting, that he had not been quite accu- 
rate in the statement which he had for- | 
merly given‘on the subject. The duchy , 
of Cornwall was a tenure neither .held by | 
knights service, nor by soccage ; it was 
of a nature so pecul'ar, as. to be “dificult | 
for him to describe. The exact nature and | 
extent of this species of estate was not 


Jegally defined.” ife therefore’ could bat : - 


speak on general principles, and those | 
principles he must derive trom the usages | 
which were made under former princes in | 
the disposition of this estate. From 
hence, seeing that it was neither a tenure 
in knightsservice, nor a tenure in soccage, 
and this he proved from the reigns of Ed- 
ward $rd Henry 7th, and Charles Ist, 
when this right was called into debate, he 
would define it as nothing else than as a 
fund appropriated by the original grant 
of parliament tor the maintenance of the 
Prince of Wales—who had very properly 
been represented as “ major 4 die nativi- 
tatis. In support of this opinion, he went 
through the ditkerent cases which had been 
brought forward. ‘The question of the 
might of the Prince he confessed to be 
exceedingly difficult. If this was a fund 
for the support of the Prince of Wales 
trom the period of his birth, the king, as 
his natural guardian, had the disposal of 
that fund during his minority. The diffi- 
culty was increased by the long period 
which had intervened since that minority, 
which would reader any claim on the part 
of the Prince extremely doubtful in the 
decision, if it was at all proper to be 
brought forward. 

Mr. Pitt said, that if there existed any 
elrim, it was a claim upon the public. 
The revenues of the duchy of Cornwall 
had been applied in aid of the civil-list ; as 
such, they had been recognized by parlia- 
ment, by whom the debts of that civil-list 
had been more than once paid. But it 
was next to be considered, how far, in 
point of substantial justice, any thing was 
dug from the public to the Prince of 
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Wales. If this was a fund ‘for the sup- 
port of the state and dignity of the Prince 
of Wales, it was certainly intended that 
the appropriation of it should prevent any 
expense from falling either upon the civil 
list, or the public. The public would 
then have a right to set off against the 
amount of the income, during the minor- 
ity, any expense which might have been 
incurred on account of his Royal High- 


ness. This amounted to upwards of 
300,0002. He conceived the present dis- 


cussion could have no other effect than 
that of stirring a difficult and abstruse 
question, without any chance of practical 
benefit either to the Prince or the public. 
Neither the Prince himself, his creditors, 
nor parliament, had proceeded upon a 
supposition of any such sum being due to 
him. A 2 
Mr. Fox said, he saw the business in @ 
very different hght; and even if the as- 
sumptions of the right hon. gentleman 
were right, he thought a very opposite 
conclusion was to be drawn trom them. 
What the attorney-general had said, had 
only confirmed hitn in his former opinion 
upon the subject. He had stated, that 
this was a fund granted for the support of 
the state and dignity of the Prince of 
Wales; but this was not the only fund 
conceived to be necessary, since atters 
wards the principality of Wales and the 
earldom of Chester, were granted for the 
same purpose. He conceived what had 
been urged, that the expense would fall 
upon the public, to be a most unseemly 
argument. Natural feeling sugeested 
that the king, hke every other father, 
ouzht to be chargeable with the educa- 
tion of bis own son; and because parlia- 
ment had paid a debt of the civil-list, to 
the amount of 600,000/. it was not to be 
inferred, though it might probably have 
been the case, that they would, with the 
same facility, have paid a debt of 800,0002. 
He conceived it to be of the utmost im- 
portance to ascertain what was due to 
the Prince, at a moment when they were 
complaining of his debts, and talking of 
the liberality which they had shown in 
their conduct towards him. 

The Solicttor General said, that the 
House had tormerly acted upon the consi- 
deration of his majesty’s applying the re- 
venues of the duchy of Cornwall to the 
civil list; nor could he think the Prince 
had any interest in the present motion, 
The Prince's claim, if he had any, ought 
to be Icft toa court of lawesa remedy to 
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which it would not be for the Prince’s ho- 
nour to resort. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that from the mode 
of proceeding adopted by the House, the 
Prince’s character was implicated in the 
question, inasmuch as it would decide 
whether or not he could pay his debts, 
and assume the splendour Nefitting his 
- station in any reasonable time. His 

income he received originally burthened 
with pensions to the amount of 8,000/. a 
year. and deducting rent and taxes, the 
whole sum left him by the bill, would not 
exceed 48,000/., a year. To this sum he 
was to be restricted for ten years, obliged 
to dismiss gentlemen from his service who, 
perhaps, had formed their dependence 
upon him, and unable to appropriate any 
thing to benevolence or charity, which, to 
a mind like his, must be a great mortifica- 
tion. ‘There was no man more inclined to 
those generous virtues which adorn hu- 
manity. ‘To all those, therefore, who re- 
spected the feelings and happiness of his 
Royal Highness, it must be of importance 
to try, whether just and honourable means 
might not be found to prevent such de- 
ression of his spirit, such retrenchments 
om his income. Gentlemennolonger main- 
tained the illegality of his claim, they ad- 
mitted it to be a question of considerable 
doubr; why should not this doubt be clear- 
ed? We do not officiously intrude this bu- 
siness on the Prince ; he has applied to us; 
we have undertaken the management of hus 
affairs, subjected him to restrictions and 
yet we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that he may be entitled to a large proper- 
ty. The House were making theinselves 
trustees for his whole property, and in that 
character they were bound in honour toin- 
quire what money was due to him, as well 
as what debtshe owed. 

Mr. William Grant showed that the 
duchy of Cornwall materially differed 
from soccaze and a tenure in: chivalry, 
and was a tenure. suz generis. By the 
statute of Edward 3rd, it was granted 
for “« the sustentation of the princely es- 
tate,” and hence it was evident that the 
royal heir was peculiarly distinguished, 
and during his minority ‘was considered as 
the pupd of the nation, In knights ser- 
vice the inheritor possessed the estate im: 
mediately omthe death of the tenant, and 
thenceforward the award was made: but 
the death of the tenant must: be first sup- 
posed, before there could be any claim. 
Now, in respect to the inheritance of the 
duchy, therd was no death, nor supposition 
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of a death required, for it was bond fide, 
the property of the king, untila son be 
born, and then he preserves it at discre- 
tion, apportioning as much of it as may be 
needful for the education of the prince. 
Here, too, the obligation of the father dif- 
fers from all common obligations of a si- 
milar nature, which appears to be the di- 
rect tendency of the grant for making the 
prince the pupil of the nation; for al- 
though the king would certainly possess 
asmuch paternal care for the education of 
one child as another, and although in chi- 
valry, where a son inherits an estate in his 
own right, the father is obliged to maintain 
and educate him for a certain term of years, 
yet the duchy of Cornwall seems to be 
given, especially for this distinction, in the 
eldest son of the king. Hence he conceiv- 
ed that the king might appropriate what- 
ever sums he pleased for his own use, un- 
til the livery was given. There was. no 
trace of any account rendered on this sub- 
ject; and he was of opinion, that to unra- 
vel the whole of this proceeding would 
neither contribute to the character of the 
Prince, nor to that of parliament. 

The question being put, that the said 
clause be brought up, the House divided : 


‘Tellers. : 

' ¢€General Smith --- - 
Yeas Mr. Lambton ----- ; 40; 
Mr. Grant - --'---- 

pore } Mr. Pole Carew - -'- : 97 


. June 17. On the order of the day for 
the third reading of the bill,; . . — . 
Mr. Hussey said, that he objected to 
the bill altogether, because it went to lay 
an additional burthen of 65,000/., on the 
people. He had formerly suggested a 
plan for removing this burthen. . His pro- 
position was the sale of the forest lands, 
or landed revenue of the crown, when he 
was told by the attorney-general, that it 
was tantamount to a burthen on the con- 
solidated fund. This he denied, and de- 
sired that part of the Journals to be read 
which contained the 12th report of the 
commissioners of accounts, on the 25th 
of Muy 1792 stating,. what small sume: 
were paid into the exchequer in conse- 
quence of the frequent gifts of Crown 
lands. After this, he had no doubt but. as 
the 65,0001., when taken from the conso- 
lidated .fund was a burthen, so if it were 
to be raised by the sale of Crown lands, it 
would be a benefit, inasmuch as it would. 
decrease the patronage of the crown, and 
improve many thousand acres of land, - 
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Mr. Rose considered it as the sathe 
thing, since the money arising from the 
revenues of the Crown lands was applied 
to those contingencies for the public ser- 
vice, which must otherwise be defrayed 
from the consolidated fund. 

Mr. Foz said, that the reason why no 
assistance couldbe derived from the Crown 
lands on the present occasiun was one 
very easy to guess, though very difficult 
to he stated, by those who were most im- 
mediately interested. It was a fund, 
which had been stated as a resource by a 
very respectable committee of that House; 
but any proposition to resort to it was 
sure to meet with resistance, because it 
was found to afford a source of influence. 

The Solicitor General said, there could 
not be a greater extravagance than to sell 
the Crown lands at this period, when they 
would not fetch a fourth part of their va- 
lue. With respect to the application of 
the profits of them to the present bill, 
which was @ quarterly annuity, he was at 
a loss to conceive how it could be done. 

General Smith wished to hold out to 
the public, the claim which the Prince 
had to the revenue of the duchy of Corn- 
wall. He strongly insisted on the infer- 
ence to be drawn from the opinion given 
by the first law officer of the crown, that 

e right of his Royal Highness to the 
amount of that revenue was doubtful. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he must oppose the 
bill, because it went to burthen fhe ublic 
with taxes tothe amount of 65, As 
to the arrears of the duchy, they ought to 
Se accounted for to the Prince. It was 
an unfortunate circumstance for his Royal 
Highness that his advisers thought so 
lightly of his claim. But, if he had his 
former advisers, who were honourable and 
learned gentlemen, he had no doubt but 
that the claim would be made; for they 
were the friends of the Prince, and not 
less his friends for being also the friends 
of the public. He proceeded to show 
that this measure was not an establishment 
for the Prince suitable to his rank and dig- 
nity ; he therefore, for one, should notcon- 
sider this subject as closed, but open for 
discussion at any future time. He thought 
that a sum of money ought to be raised 
immediately for the discharge of the debts; 
for by the present plan the Prince’s name 
would appear indorsed on all his bills for 
eight or nine years together. This was 
improper with regard to the creditors also, 
whom some gentlemen put together as a 
gang of robbers in a lump, but many of 
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them, he believed to have fair and just 
claims upon his Royal Highness: those 
creditors were ill-treated by this measure ; 
they would lose four or five per cent. for 
discount of the debentures, after their 
claims should be allowed; so that, after 
all, the tradesmen would not have the 
whole of their demands settled. Think. 
ing, therefore, that the public and the 
Prince were ill treated, he found himself 
bound to oppose the bill altogether. 

The question bemg put, That the said 
bill be now read the third time, the House 


divided : 
Tellers. 
Mr, Anstruther - - - 
¥Ras 4 Mr. Edw. Jos. Eliot - } td 


Mr. Sheridan - - - 
Nozs S General Tarleton + « } 10 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Debate in the Lords on the Prince of 
Wales's Annuity Bul.) June 2%. Lord 
Grenville having moved the order of the 
day for the second reading of this bill, 

Lord Cholmondeley stated, that he was 
authorized by his Royal Highness to say, 
‘¢ That he would acquiesce in whatever 
measures the wisdom of parliament might 
think fit to recommend.” 

‘The Duke of Clarence said, that he rose 
to deliver his sentiments, before an oppor- 
tunity had been afforded to noble 
to mingle political observations with the 
discussion. Whatever were his senti- 
ments with to the bill, he should 
certainly vote that it might pass. Though 
he objected to its principle there were 

ts of it which met with his entire appro- 
tion. He should chiefly confine his ob- 
servations to that part of it which related to 
the provision to be made for the payment 
of the creditors. It naturally and proper- 
ly became an object to grant a suitable 
establishment to the Prince on account of 
his marri In granting this establish- 
ment, it might have been supposed thas 
the Prince had now come to an age, at 
which he was fully capable of acting for 
himself, and would of his own accord have 
been disposed to take measures to free 
himself from any incumbrances which he 
might have contracted. But instead of 
allowing him the mcrit of taking measures 
of his own accord to pay his creditors, 
the authors of the bill had taken the po- 
ularity of such a step out of his hands. 
That other provision, which made the dif- 
ferent officers of his Royal Highness re- 
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5 Ser for the expense incurred under 
their several departments, he highly ap- 
proved. He oer it i ia ringed 
extremely n or the digni 
peatat of very Prince of ales. A 
Prince of Wales, by a particular law, be- 
came of age at 18, while every other sub- 
ject was not ofage til 21. A youngman 
at that when the passions were at 
their height, and in his situation, might 
be led into ex beyond his income, 
and which, perhaps, might border on ex- 
travagance. @ circumstance he 
could not consider as a serious reflection 
on a young man of ei n. Those who 
had been concerned in bringing forward 
this business, had so as to take 
away all popularity from the Prince in or- 
der to center it in themselves. He should 
not, on the present occasion, betray any 
thing that had passed in private conversa- 
tion. But it veer lays fact, that when 
the marriage of hi yal Highness was 
agreed , there was a stipulation that 
he should, in the event of that ynion, be 
exonerated from his debts. What could 
his Royal Highness understand by this, 
bat that measures would be taken for the 
immediate exoneration of those debts; not 
that they should be left hanging over for 
the space of nine-years. The authors of 
the bill had stated, that the credit and sta- 
bibty of she throne ap upon the 
support of the independence and dignity 
of every beanch of the bs ay Pe 
cularly of the Prince of Wales. Was the 
method they had taken the best calculated 
to ed that dignity and that indepen- 
dence r His Royal Highness had, indeed, 
expressed his acquiescence in whatever 
measures the wisdom of parliament might 
think fit to recommend. But what was 
the situation in which he was placed? 
The bill was, in one point of view, a pub- 
lic bill, as was every bill which related to 
any part of the royal family; but it was 
more strictly a private bill, as nothing 
could be done without the consent of the 
Prince. Advantage, then, had been taken 
of the difficulties in which he was involved 
in order to procure from him this consent. 
He was forced to express his acquiescence, 
im order that something might be done. 
He was in the situation of a man, who, if 
be could not get a haunch of venison, 
would rather take any other haunch than 
haggis He ao ell ogee pried 
> Sproat great powers of elo- 
quence, abundant hr ag of ani 
expressions, Those persons had exerted 
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their in support of the measure ob 
granting a subsidy of 200,000/. a year, tc 
e king of Sardinia, a sum of 1,200,0003. 
to the king of Prussia, and lately the 
loan of 4,600,000/., to the Emperor. But 
though on these occasions, they displayed 
all their stores of animated language, ahead 
they brought forward the situation of his 
royal brother, they f ssigonaia what they had 
to propose with the expressions—‘* an 
uD t task-—-an arduous und i 
—the or he of ne people 7 sara 
quence war=~ to i 
Seed ieeet oie eect oe 
o to hi 
royal brother: lan somewhat more 
favourable, they would not have had a 
vote less to the present bill. Theoblo 
that had been thrown upon the Prince fea 
not been confined to the speeches in the 
ether House but people out of that 
House had been employed to write and 
publish the most in t and scurrilous 
pamphlets, intiag the Prince's cone 
duct in the basest colours, and endeavour. 
ing to lessen him in every in the 
eyes of the public. He remarked on the 
situation of the Princess of Wales, a lovely 
and amiable woman torn from her family ; 
for though her mother was the king’s sister, 
she might still be said to be torn from her. 
family, by being removed from all her 
early connexions ; what must be her feel 
ings from such circumstances attendant 
on her reception in a country where she 
had a right ta expect every thing befitting. 
her high rank, and the exhal station to 
which she was called? As a friend to the 
Prince, he, however, would not oppose 
the passing of the bill, for he was con- 
vinced that the sooner it was passed, the 
sooner would its absurdity and ee sae 
7 jateeak If the arrears of the duchy of 
ornwall were due to the Prince during 
his minority, that question would quickly 
be brought forward: and he trusted that 
the learned lord before whom it would 
come to be argued in his judicial capacity, 
and whose justice could not be impeached, 
would throw no impediment in the way of 
eee), decision. If the Princess 
ildren, an event which might soon be 
expected to take place, the very movers 
of the bill would be convinced of its 
absurdity and inhumanity, and would 
themselves be obliged to come forward 
with amendments on its present provisions. 
The bill was then read a second time. 
Lord Grenville said, it was evident that 
no grant made to the Prince, could be 
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rendered effectual for his ease and com- | to adopt. He concluded with moving, 
fort, unless means were at the same time | that the bill be committed. |: 
taken to relieve him from his embarrass- The Duke of Bedford said, he felt cons 
ments. It became necessary, therefore, | siderable pain in being obliged to blame the 
to make provisions with a view to that ob- | rash.extravagance of the Prince: he had 
ject. The interference of parliament | less difficulty in adverting to the conduct 
could alone effect what was desirable with | of his majesty, as he knew that ministers 
respect to the Prince himself, or give | were responsible for the part which he had 
proper security to his creditors. It was | been advised to take on the present occa- 
satisfactory to know that his Royal High-| sion. He certainly would have opposed 
ness was disposed to acquiesce in whatever | the bill, had not the Message been that 
measures parliament might think fit to re- | day brought down to the House, stating 
commend. -He had a clear and decided | the acquiescence of his Royal Highness. 
opinion, that the grant to be made by the | The bill itselt’ he considered as extremely 
present bill to his Royal Highness was not | objectionable, as it referred to two points, 
more than what constituted a proper esta- | which were in themselves perfectly dise 
blishment for the maintenance of his state | tinct. He certainly approved of the con- 
and dignity. Out of that grant, however, | duct of ministers in having stated in the 
a very large sum was to be appropriated | message to parliament that his Royal 
to the discharge of his debts. The ques- ; Highness was much encumbered with 
tion, then, was, whether, under the pre- | debts. But the conduct which he thought 
sent circumstances, parliament ought to | that they ought to have adopted was, 
have taken upon itself the payment of the ! either to have voted the necessary sum for 
debts, and to have assigned the whole of ‘ his establishment, and lett it to himself to 
the establishment unincumbered to his | take the proper measures for satisfying his 
Royal Highness? He was persuaded that ; creditors, or to have waited tlll such time 
the illustrious personage himself would as he had chosen to come forward to re- 
not, under all the circumstances of the quest the assistance of parliament for the 
times, have desired any proposition tohave purpose of their liquidation. Consider- 
been made to pay his debts, which should _ ing the rise of all articles, he did not 
have had the ettect to leave him in posses- | think an addition of 25,0004. above what 
sion of his full and unincumbered income. | had been granted to former princes of 
If it was necessary to make provision for Wales too much on the present occasion ; 
the support of the state and dignity of the but he was surprised that ministers, who 
Prince of Wales, and the grant made by . had formerly thought so much smaller a 
the bill was not more than ought to be as- : sum adequate for his establishment, should 
signed for that purpose, the next point . now think that the alteration in his circum- 
was, what sum ought to be appropriated stances required so large an addition as 
out of the grant for the payment of debts? | 75,000/. However disposed he might be 
On the one hand was the consideration of ; to censure the extravagance of the Prince, 
that state, which it was necessary to sup- ; he was not one of those who thought that 
port, and which must unavoidably be cur- | it ought to be magnified into a crime. 
tailed by any large appropriation; and on | There were several considerations which 
the other, the consideration of the much , tended to extenuate the conduct of the 
longer period during which the Prince ; Prince. They ought to recoilect his age, 
would be left under his embarrassments, | the situation in which he was placed, and 
if only a small sum should be set apart | the insuthciency of his income to support 
towards the liquidation of debt. He must the splendor necessary for his rank. He 
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own that the proportion set apart for this | thought that it would have been much 
purpose was a much larger one than he | better to have advanced a sum at once 
should have been disposed, in the first in- | sutticient to have liquidated the debts. 
stance, to submit to the House. But | His royal father might have been expected 
coming before their lordships in the shape | to have contributed for that purpose. It 
in which it now did, recommended by the | was rather singular, that when they had 
weight and authority of the House of ; granted a subsidy of 1,200,000/. to the 
Commons, and apparently sanctioned by | king of Prussia, and a much larger sum 
the general voice of the country, he | byway of loan to the Emperor, they should 
thought it was that sum which they not ! now be disputing about advancing a few 
only ought to permit to stand in the bill, | hundred thousand pounds for the Prince. 
but which it was even desirable for them | When ministers railed at the extravagance 
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of the Prince, they forgot the examples 
of extravagance which had been afforded 
bim in former times. | 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought, that 
the sum to be granted to the Prince of 
Wales was by no means more than was 
necessary. So far from it, that it would 

pear unequal to what parliament had 
allowed before on many occasions. In 
his opinion, ministers had contrived, very 
unworthily, to load his Royal Highness 
with an unpopularity, which they could 
not have brought upon him by any means 
bat those which they had pursued in the 

rogress of this transaction. Ministers 
Fad acted warily in this business; they 
had taken to themselves the credit of res- 
cuing his Royal Highness from his embar- 
rassments, and of paying his creditors ; 
they were unwilling he should have any of 
the management of it himself, because 
they knew that in that case he would have 
the popularity of the measure, because 
the public would then perceive that the 
idea originated from him.— But while mi- 
nisters had thus artfully and speciously 
acted, he, for one, must say, that, under 
pretence of providing for his dignity and 
ease, they had done every thing in their 
power to lower him in the opinion of the 
people of England. Hadthey allowed him 
this income, and given to him the manage- 
ment of it, they would have afforded a much 
more solid foundation for the support of 
his dignity. The plan in this biil for the li- 
quidation of the debts, appeared to him ex- 
ceedingly defective. He did not now look 
whether the Prince had or had not been 
extravagant, the question was, What he 
came to the public for? What had the 
Prince done to be so much censured? 
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werp; but ministers took no notice of 
it. Another circumstance which tended 
greatly to lessen the blame of his Royal 
ighness was, the contradictory advice, 
which had been from time to time offered 
him. By some he was advised to pur- 
sue a scheme of retrenchment and eco- 
nomy; but he had no sooner made up 
his mind to this, than other more sub- 
tle and alluring advisers persuaded him 
that it was necessary tu the dignity of 
the heir-apparent, that he should live in 
a state of splendor: a kind of catechism 
was given him tu getby heart, and the chief 
burden of the creed was, that he ought, at 
least, tolive upona footing with M. Egalité. 
No wonder that a youthful and sprightly 
mind should be led astray by such tasci- 
nating counsels: he got his catechism b 
heart; he practised the doctrines ae 
cated ; and now the very men who taught 
him it, were the loudest in condemning 
the effects it had produced. He was 
sure that if the people of this country 
saw the matter in its real light, minis- 
ters would not be successful in their en- 
deavours to bring odium upon his Royal 
Highness. He disapproved of the re- 
trictions, as far as they were personal, 
against his Royal Highness ; but observed 
that he should approve of them, if they 
were merely general to any prince of 
Wales. He blamed ministers for not 
making these provisions, when the subject 
of the Prince’s debts were before parlia- 
ment on a former occasion, for he did not 
see why one message to parliament should 
be followed up with more restrictions than 
another message. Ministers might ask, 
‘ How could they doit?” ‘There were a 
thousand ways by which they could. 


Was there any thing so very extraordinary , They might have done it then by the very 


in his present situation? What Prince 


did we know, who had not, in his situation, | willing. 


come for a greater sum from the public? 
Persons at his time of life, and in his 
station, rather regulated their conduct with 
a reference to what they expected, than 
what they actually possessed. When mi- 
nisters sled ed themselves in 1787, that 
no more applications for payments of debts 
should be made, they ought to have taken 
care that some provision like the present 
should have been made. They well knew 
the manner in which his Royal Highness 
was living, yet they never said a syllable 
against it. They had an opportunity some 
years ago, of enterin 
this kind, when it was in the mouth of every 
one, that a loan was negociating at Ant- 
[VOL. XXXII] | 


into a provision of 


! 


means they adopted now, if they had been 
It would require more ingenuity 
for them to convince the public that they 
should not then have done it, than that 
they would not. They had cherished the 
hopes of his Royal Highness, and now 
they attempted to degrade him; but he 
was not. at all surprised at that, because it 
was perfectly correspondent with all their 
conduct towards his Royal Highness, and 
towards the public. The message from 
his Royal Highness delivered this day. 
prevented him trom opposing the principle 
of the bill. | 

The Duke of Clarencesaid, that when 
the loan abroad was proposed, he could 
state positively, that the secretary of state 
prevented it. 
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Lord Grenville asserted without fear of parliament should be cautious in such re- 
contradiction, that no censure could pos- | cognitions. Some years ago, when the same 
sibly attach to ministers for their conduct, ! question was agitated, he had a great incli- 
in any part of this proceeding. What was | nation to come down to the House on pur- 
the censure? and what the argument to | pose to oppose it, and to state his reasons 
support it? First, that ministers were | for so doing; but some private business 
the cause of these debts being contracted. | interfered, and he did not attend. His ma- 
How so? At the time when the subject | jesty then stated the grounds of his applica- 
of the debts of his Royal Highness was | tion.together with strong assurances of re- 
before parliament on a former occasion, | gularity in future. Those assurances was 
he had not the honour of holding any offi- | still in every body’s mouth, and nothing 
cial situation. He gave his opinion only | stronger could be urged against the pre- 
as a member of parliament, and that opi- ; sent eae Parliament at that time 
nion he was ready to maintain. The | wished to avoid looking too minutely into 
question of the precise amount to be | the accounts, because it trusted a similar 
granted, was one on which there must be | application would never again be made. 
a diversity of opinion. But how could it | The Commons in particular replied in their 
possibly be supposed, that ministers had | answer to the royal message, that they 
endeavoured to attach any sp oiiaeiye! acted specifically upon that reliance. He 
on the Prince, by bringing the matter | was sorry, therefore, that a similar appli- 
forward? But it was said by the noble | cation had so soon occurred; and he was 
earl, that ministers endeavoured to degrade | sorry also that the former assurances were 
the Prince by the measure which they now | given, as they tended to lessen that re- 
brought forward. Now, he would wish | spect which he wished to see attached to 
to ask, whether that noble earl would | the royal family; especially, too, as the 
not have said, that ministers, if they re- | royal family for fourscore years had con- 
fused to bring this subject forward, had | stantly conformed to the parliamentary 
attempted to disgracehis Royal Highness? | arrangements. He imagined, that the ar- 
Ww was said, that ministers were to blame | rangements which were made by parlia- 
for not bringing this business forward | ment in 1787, might have been adhered 
sooner, and for not having taken measures | to, and the Prince’s credit been pre- 
to prevent the contracting debts in future. | served ; for, in regard to the regulations 
What! before any application on the part ; then made, there was nothing proposed 
of his Royal Highness to discharge his in- | but what the Prince was competent for. 
cumbrances? What right had they to do| Indeed he was desirous that parliament 
so? There would have been great inde- | should not recognize these debts, that if 
licacy in such officious conduct. any of them should remain unpaid on the 

The Marquis of Buckingham said, he | demise of the Prince, they might serve as 
must enter his protest against charging | an example, in terrorem, to future dis- 
the sums specified in the bill on the con- | honest creditors. It would therefore be 
solidated fund, instead of the civil list. | a wholesome lesson, that parliament should 
On the famous debate respecting the in-| not be responsible. Another objection 
creased establishment of Frederick Prince | he had, was, that the provisions did not 
of Wales, the question never once was | answer the purposes for which they were 
agitated, whether any sum should be | professed to be made. They professed to 
taken out of the consolidated fund, but liberate the prince from the clamours of 
whether his majesty should give a larger | his creditors, when the bill was not com- 
allowance out of the civil list. Only of: pulsory and mandatory upon all. It ope- 
late years had this system been departed : rated only upon those who should choose 
from; and even if it had not been so, he | to submit, and an honest tradesman would 
should probably have objected, as he | be a madman to claim the benefit of this 
should have wished ever to resist such ac- | act, when he might recover his demands 
cessions to the civil list. As to the re- | immediately by law. True it was, that 
Cognition of certain debts which were in- | some clause might afterwards be added 
volved in this bill, he had hoped when | to accommodate this matter; but as it 
they were mentioned, that something | now stood, the bill was extremely defec- 
would have been said upon them. Par-| tive. In respect to the debts, he thought 
liament had never recognized the debts | the Prince might have adopted some mea- 
incurred by the crown or its dependencies | sure for their liquidation, without submit- 
until the present reign ; and it was fit that | ting himself to the control of parliament. 
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The Earl of Guilford wished the settling 
of the debts had been left out of the pro- 
vision made for the establishment. He 
was aware, that without parliamentary se- 
curity it might be difficult to adopt an 
effectual plan of arrangement; but he 
could not approve of conjoining the pro- 
visions. it was impossible to blame the 
Prince for exceeding the income allowed 
in 1780, when it was the general opinion, 
that an establishment suitable to his rank, 
could not be supported with less than 
100,000/., per annum. 

The Earl of Carzarvon said, it was im- 
possible to separate the provision for the 
payment of the debts from the allowance 
for the income. It would be to the dis- 
grace of the country, if a legal process 
could be instituted against the Prince 
after the passing of this bill; but a clause 
would remedy that evil. 

The Earl of Motra said, that the pro- 
visions of the bill were inadequate to the 
purposes which it held out, and main- 
tained that, throughoyt the whole of this 
transaction, the Pripce had been unfairly 
dealt with. If a different conduct had 
been pursued, he was sure the public 
would have been as ready to come for- 
ward with assistance, as the Prince was 
uneasy that circumstances made it neces- 
sary for him to apply to them. Nothing 
could more strongly point this out than 

the communication which he had made 
to parliament. He had always been one 
of those who thought the Prince's income 
inadequate. He differed entirely trom 
the noble earl, who stated that his Royal 
Highness had regulated his conduct and 
expenses by catechism set down to him, 
by which he was led to believe, that 
whenever his debts amounted to a sum 
sufficiently large, he ought then, and not 
before, to make his situation known to par- 
liament. He was sure that from no such 
catechism, and by no such advice had his 
Royal Highness's conduct been dictated. 
He thought language by far too harsh 
had been applied to the Prince’s conduct, 
when his fault really amounted to no 
more than this, that he was ignorant of 
the old proverb, “ that drop added to 
drop may become an ocean,” and thus 
had thoughtlessly involved himself in em- 
barrassments much greater than he had 
any idea of. According to the present 
bill, @ smaller income was allowed to his 
Royal Highness than would, by experience, 
be adequate to the purposes for which it 
was intended, or op which he could sub- 
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sist or maintain his dignity. He would 
ask the noble lords in the confidence of 
the Prince, whether the bill in question 
was not totally different from that first 
proposed to his Royal Highness; as well 
as contrary to his opinion? He, from 
being honoured with his confidence, could 
state what it was. His Royal Highness 
could not help feeling that the bill, as it 
now stood, involved him in an unpleasant 
dilemma. Themeasure was contradictory 
in itself. If one part of the bill was im- 
plicitly obeyed, the other must necessa- 
rily be neglected. The object of the 
measure was, to give an increased income 
to his Royal Highness. In giving this 
income, it was thought to be such as was 
necessary to support the rank of the heir 
apparent. If such, therefore, was the ob- 
ject, the other provisions of that act en- 
tirely destroyed such intention. For im- 
mediately after the additional income was 
voted, it was, by the subsequent parts of 
the bill, taken away; and he was dismissed 
into retirement, with the rank of a private 
gentleman. If this latter part of the ar- 
rangement must be observed, the former 
must be defeated. His Royal Highness 
felt this contradiction, and thought, from 
the imperfection of the measure, that it 
was likely the wisdom of parliament must 
in a future day again be called upon. 
But whatever was the individual opinion 
of his Royal Highness, he submitted with 
the utmost pleasure tu the wisdom of 
parliament. He knew not who advised 
the application to parliament on the pre- 
sent occasion; if he had had the honour 
of being consulted, he should have en- 
deavoured to dissuade the Prince from 
making it. In regard to the bill, he knew 
that the Prince had proposed to accept 
100,000/. a-year, exclusive of the reve- 
nues of the duchy of Cornwall, and that 
50,0001. a year should be set apart for 
the payment of his debts. With respect 
to the arrears of the duchy of Cornwall, 
his Royal Highness looked to them with 
no other view than as a means of paying 
his debts. By the manner m which the 
bill had been brought forward, it appeared 
to him that the minister had not given 
sufficient credit to the public for their 
generous and liberal sentiments towards 
the Prince. Had he trusted more to 
them, the matter would have been dif- 
ferently concluded, and more to the in- 
terest of all parties. By the speech which 
introduced it, much stress was laid on the 
embarrassments which attended the mea- 
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sure: and a colour seemed to be given, 
that the items of the debts were such as 
could not meet investigation. Thus were 
they magnified, and a suspicion cast upon 
them, which very naturally excited much 
jealousy among the public. {t was also 
impossible not to notice the indefatigable 
calumny which had been used in every 
stage of this business, to depreciate the 
Prince in the public opinion. He thought 
it a disgrace to the country. His lord- 
ship here commented upon the plan of 
issuing debentures, and upon the ap- 
pointment of the commissioners. He 
thought the arrangement went to take 
away from his Royal Highness every de- 

ree of management in his own affairs. 

he commissioners were none of them 
connected with his Highness; and he 
thought, that at least, some one of his 
law officers, or other person, who pos- 
sessed his confidence, should be included 
in the list. The present arrangement gave 
a sort of influence amongst the creditors 
which some time or other might appear 
at a Westminster election, as the commis- 
sioners would have it in their power to 
pay off the debentures of one set of cre- 
ditors in preference to another, as it 
Buited their views. He did not mean 
now, or at any future stage of the bill, 
to move any alteration in it, because he 
trusted its absurdity was such that par- 
liament and the public would see the ne- 
cessity of setting it aside. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


June 25. The House went into a com- 
mittee on the Bill. 

The Ear! of Lauderdale said, there were 
some things that had fallen from a noble 
earl in the course of the preceding day’s 
debate, that did not at all strike him as 
proper ground for argument in a chamber 
of parliament. He considered what had 
been said about certain negociations 
stated to have been held with ministers 
upon the subject of what parliament 
would do respecting the Prince's debts, 
to be language unfit and rather indecent 
to be stated to their lordships, as a 
reason to influence their deliberations 
and decisions on a bill of so much 
importance as that before the commit- 
tee. It appeared from what had been 
said the preceding day, that a plan had 
been projected for an application to par- 
liament for a much larger sum than the 
bill proposed. Had any such attempt 
been made, he should have held it his 
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duty most strenuously to have opposed 
it, because he never could admit the 
amount of the debts of an individual as a 
fit ground for parliament to increase its 
liberality. In consequence of the Prince 
having signified his consent to the bill, 
and for other reasons, he should not in- 
terfere with any of the clauses of the bill. 

The Earl of Motra said, that it was 
impossible for him to sit silent, after what 
their lordships had heard from the noble 
earl. He must contend that he had a 
right to state, by way of argument, what 
he had repeatedly heard elsewhere, but 
in such a manner as left him no reason to 
doubt of its authenticity. He certainly 
did not state it from the authority of the 
Prince, or any other person, but as a 
matter which he himself knew to be 
founded; and he would call upon his ma- 
Jesty’s ministers to declare, whether his 
Royal Highness, when the topic of his 
marriage was under discussion, had not 
been given to understand that he was to 
be exonerated from his incumbrances en- 
tirely. Upon that ground alone had the 
matter proceeded; and was it fair, de- 
cent, or even just, to invite an amiable 
Sia to this country to share in the 

rince’s splendor and dignity, when by 
the operation of the present measure his 
Royal Highness must necessarily forego 
all pretensions to the dignity and splen- 
dor confessedly proper for his high rank 
as hcir apparent to the crown, and must 
seek the retirement of a private gentle- 
man. He condemned the bill, as bearing 
the appearance of driving his Royal High- 
ness Into retirement, and not even leaving 
him the grace of the measure. He must 
persist in saying, that the bill was de- 
grading to the Prince, and that though 
he had not given him any authority to 
say as much, his Royal Highness enter- 
tained sentiments congenial to his own 
on the subject. 

Lord Thurlow was extremely happy to 
have heard the explanation given by the 
noble ear] respecting a part of his speech 
the preceding day, because he was sure 
that the declaration he had made, that he 
delivered only his own sentiments, and did 
not speak on the authority of his Royal 
Highness must afford every one of their 
lordships the highest satisfaction. With 
regard to any negociations that might 
have taken place elsewhere, they un- 
doubtedly were not proper subjects of 
discussion in that House. It was impos- 
sible to suppose that in forming any are 
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rangement for an establishment for the 
Prince of Wales, a variety of communi- 
cations should not have taken place be- 
tween his Royal Highness and his ma- 
jesty’s ministers ; but they could not, either 
with decency or with any regard to regu- 
larity, be brought forward in parliament. 
With respect to his Royal Highness’s 
consent to the present bill, it had been 
signified in due form to the House; and 
it was indispensably necessary, not, as a 
noble earl had observed, that it was to be 
construed into a declaration that the 
Prince would submit to an act of parlia- 
ment and pay due obedience to the law 
of the land, but because the uniform prac- 
tice of parliament was, never to entertain 
a bill affecting the private interests of an 
individual, without first having it signi- 
fied to them that that individual gave his 
consent to it. In the present case the 
consent of his Royal Highness was neces- 
sary, because the bill disposed of the re- 
venues of the duchy of Cornwall, which 
were the undoubted personal property of 
the Prince. His consent was not neces- 
sarv to the other part of the bill, that 
respecting his establishment, because 
parliament had an indisputable right to 
assist him with whatever they thought 
proper. With regard, therefore, to the 
annuities given by the bill, it would con- 
sequently have been equally improper 
for his Royal Highness to have offered, 
as for either House to have listened to, 
any opinion of his Royal Highness that 
could have been suggested to them. 
With regard to the question, whether 
his Royal Highness would derive most 
honour from maintaining a continuanee 
of empty splendor, or trom disdaining all 
Gaeta to pageantry and show, till 
is circumstances justified such outward 
magnificence, he was inclined to agree, 
that true dignity did not consist in mere 
show, that the Prince would derive more 
solid dignity from retirement, and mani- 
festing that his wish was to do justice to 
his creditors, at the expense of the usual 
appendages of his illustrious birth; and 
t he was willing to sacrifice all that 
was personal to his own comfort and con- 
sideration, for the sake of convincing the 
lic that he held every thing inferior to 

is honour. A noble earl had asked, who 
would say he expected that a greater sum 
would ever be granted for the Prince’s 
establishment than the present bill pro- 
vided ? He had no hesitation to say, that 
he, for one, did expect it, and that the 
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present bill would soon be materially 
amended. Whena new order of things 
took place, and. the public saw the altera- 
tion, he had every reason to believe that 
their generosity would be roused by the 
change, and that they would readily come 
forward and relieve the Prince from the 
necessity of longer continuing in obscurity 
and retirement. The Princess, he had 
no doubt, would conform to the exigency 
of the occasion, and concur with her hus- 
band in confining their joint expenses to 
their income; and he declared he had 
great confidence in the sincere intentions 
of both of them with regard to that par- 
ticular. When therefore that was felt 
and understood, what might not be ex- 
pected from a generous people ? 

The Duke of Clarence said, that the 
learned lord had spoken his sentiments 
respecting the bill completely. The ge- 
neral expressions of regard and attach- 
ment to his brother, which he had heard, 
had afforded him so much satisfaction, 
that he should forego his intention of pro- 
posing any amendment in the bill, under- 
standing that any alteration now made 
might prove fatal to the bill, which would 
subject his brother to great inconvenience. 

The Lord Chancellor was surprised at 
having heard it said, that the bill treated 
the Prince with want of respect. So far 
from its affording ground of imputation 
against his Royal Highness, it was cal- 


culated to do away all idea of blame, and 


tended to preserve his dignity. The rea- 
for the extraordinary circumspection that 
the measure was fraught with, obviously — 
was, because the public had a deeper in- 
terest in the conduct of princes than of 
individuals. A private individual might 
run out his fortune and be ruined, and it 
would occasion only a cold feeling in the 
minds of the public; but not so with 
princes, for whose imprudence there was 
a greater excuse than could be made for 
other men. They were, in the first place, 
more likely to be tempted to expense, 
and less in the habits of economy. Even 
the virtues of a prince were aguinst him 
in this respect. His taste, his love of 
ingenuity, his liberality, his munificence, 
all led to expense. In fact, he was 
courted to expense in every possible 
shape, and was, in a manner, compelled 
to take his option of acting with impru- 
dence and extravagance, or appearing 
mean and narrow-minded. The public 
would not wish that an English prince 
should so conduct himself, as to justify 
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the imputation of the latter character. 
They would neither desire nor expect 
that he should count over pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, with the minuteness of 
a petty tradesman. It was evident that 
the bill was respectful to his Royal High- 
mess in the highest degree ; it showed that 
the public took an interest in his debts, 
and felt even their own honour to be in- 
volved with the preservation of that of 
the Prince of Wales. The restrictions 
were intended not to wound the honour 
of the Prince, but to shield him in future 
from the imprudences to which men of 
his exalted rank were exposed. They 
were restrictions, not on the Prince, nor 
on future princes of Wales, but on those 
about them, who had it in their power, 
by wise and regular means, to restrain 
the hand of extravagance, and guard 
against profusion. 

The bill having gone through the com- 
mittee, was reported. On the 26th, it 
was read a third time and passed. 


The a seri Speech to the King on pre- 
senting the Money Bills.] | June 27. His 
Majesty came in state to the House of 
Peers, and having sent a message by the 
Black Rod, to summon the attendance of 
the other House, the Commons, with 
their Speaker, came tothe bar, when Mr. 
Speaker addressed his Majesty as follows: 

<< Most gracious Sovereign; Your taith- 
ful Commons humbly attend your majesty 
with the bills which close the supply for 
the public service of the year. Impressed 
with a due sense of the nature and impor- 
tance of the contest in which your majesty 
is engaged, your Commons have thought 
it necessary to make the most ample pro- 
vision for the several branches of the pub- 
lic service. In discharging the painful 
but indispensable duty of imposing addi- 
tional burthens on their constitucnts, they 
have derived just consolation and satisfac- 
tion from the state of the credit, the com- 
merce, and resources of the country ; 
and they are encouraged and gratified by 
the hope that the liberality and exertions 
of your faithful subjects will be rewarded 
by the restoration of peace, on such a 
foundation, as will give increased security 
to the unexampled blessings so long ex- 
perienced by these kingdoms. 

‘“‘ Other objects, not less interesting to 
the feelings of your majesty and of the 
nation, have also employed the delibera- 
tions of your Commons. In consequence 
of your majesty’s most gracious message 
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on the nuptials of their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, your 
Commons proceeded to take into their 
consideration the several points to which 
your majesty was pleased to direct their 
attention, with as much dispatch as their 
peculiar importance would allow: and 
they trust that their conduct’has mani- 
fested the cordial satisfaction which they 
derive from an event intimately connected 
with the happiness of your majesty, and 
the welfare of your people. Some of the 
provisions and regulations which have been 
adopted on this occasion, arose from cir- 
cumstances, which, painful as they un- 
doubtedly were, would be a subject of 
deeper regret to your Commons, if they 
had not produced that gracious communi- 
cation of the sentiments and wishes of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
which could not fail to confirm the hopes 
and gratify the feelings of a generous and 
loyal people. In discharging their duty 
on this important occasion, your Com- 
mons have been actuated by the persuae 
sion, that the true interests of your ma- 
jesty’s illustrious family are not to be se- 
parated from those of the nation; a prin- 
ciple which animates the loyalty of all 
classes of your majesty’s subjects, and 
which binds their duty and affection toa 
constitution which they love and revere. 

“ Another bill, which it is my duty to 
present to your majesty, is for the pur- 
pose of providing such a jointure for her 
Royal Highness the Princess ot Wales, 
as is suited to her rank, her dignity, and 
her virtues. In approaching your majestv 
with this bill, your Commons are impressed 
with the most earnest and anxious hopes, 
that if ever the provision should be ren- 
dered effectual, it may not become so, un- 
til, under the favour of Divine Providence, 
a long and uninterrupted continuance of 
happiness has been experienced from a 
union, not more calculated to promote the 
domestic comforts of your majesty, and 
of your illustrious family, than to give ad- 
ditional security to those liberties and that 
constitution, which were preserved by 
your majesty’s ancestors, which have been 
maintained and cherished by your graci- 
ous care and protection, and which it is 
the fervent wish and prayer of your ma- 
jesty’s faithful subjects that this country 
nay continue to enjoy, to the latest 
posterity, under your majesty’s royal de- 
scendants.” 


The King's Speech at the Close of the 
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enue The Bills having severally re- 
ceived the royal assent, his Majesty made 


the following Speech to both Houses : 

« My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

«‘ The zealous and uniform regard which 
you have shown to the general interests of 
my people, and particularly the prudent, 
firm, and spirited support which you have 
continued to afford me, in the prosecu- 
tion of the great contest in which we are 
still unavvidably engaged, demand my 
warmest acknowledgments. 

“ The encouragement which my allies 
must derive from the knowledge of your 
sentiments, and the extraordinary exer- 
tions which you have enabled me to make, 
in supporting and augmenting my naval 
and military forces, afford the means most 
likely to conduce to the restoration of 
peace to these kingdoms, and to the re- 
establishment of general tranquillity, on 
a secure, an honourable, and « lasting 
foundation. 

«© Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

«J have to return you my hearty thanks 
for the liberal and ample supplies which 
the resources of the country have enabled 

you to provide, beyond all former exam- 
le, for the various exigencies of the pub- 
lic service. I have also to acknowledge, 
with peculiar sensibility, the recent proof 
which you have given me of your attach- 
ment to my person and family, in the pro- 
vision which you have made for settling the 
establishment of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and for extricating the Prince 
from the incumbrances in which he wa 
involved. | 
6s My Lords, and Gent!emen; 

“ It 1s impossible to contemplate the in- 
ternal situation of the enemy with whom 
we are contending, without indulging a 
hope, that the present circumstances of 
France may, in their effects, hasten the 
return of such a state of order and regular 
government as may be capable of main- 
taining the accustomed relations of amity 
and peace with other powers. The issue, 
however, of these extraordinary transac- 
tions, is out of the reach of human fore- 
sight. ‘Till that desireable period arrives, 
when my subjects can be restored to the 
secure enjoyment of the blessings of 
peace, I shall not fail to make the most 
effectual use of the force which you have 
put into my hands. It iswith the utmost 
satisfaction that I have recently received 
the advices of an important and brilliant 
success obtained over the enemy, by a 
detachment of my fleet under the able 
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conduct of lord Bridport. I have every 
reason to rely on the continuance of the 
distinguished bravery and conduct of m 
fleet and armies, as well as of the zeal, 
spirit, and perseverance of my people, 
which have been uniformly manifested 
through the whole course of this just and 
necessary war.” 

The parliament was then prorogued to 
the 5th of August. It was afterwards 
further prorogued to the 29th of October. 


SIXTH SESSION 
OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses 
ston.} October 29, 1795. His Majesty 
opened the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses : 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen, | 

“ It is a great satisfaction to me to 
reflect, that, notwithstanding many events 
unfavourable to the common cause, the 
prospect resulting from the general situa. 
tion of affairs has, in many important res- 
pects, been materially improved in the 
course of the present year. 

‘‘In Italy, the threatened invasion of 
the French has been prevented ; and they 
have been driven back from a considerable 
part of the line of coast which they had 
occupied :--There is also reason to hope 
that the recent operations of the Aus- 
trian army have checked the progress 
which they have made on the side of Ger- 
many, and frustrated the offensive pro- 
jects which they were pursuing in that 
quarter. 

‘© The successes which have attended 
their military operations in other parts of 
the campaign, and the advantages which 
they have derived from the conclusion of 
separate treaties, with some of the powers 
who were engaged in the war, are far from 
compensating the evils which they expe- 
rience from its continuance. The Sect. 
tion of their commerce, the diminution of 
their maritime power, and the unparalleled 
embarrassment and distress of their in- 
ternal situation, have produced the im- 
pression which was naturally to be ex- 
pected; anda general sense appears to 
prevail throughout France, that the 
only relief from the increasing pressure 
of these difficulties must arise from the 
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restoration of peace, and the establish- 
ment of some settled system of govern- 
ment. 

«“ The distraction and anarchy which 
have so long prevailed in that country, 
have led to a crisis, of which itis as yet 
impossible to foresee the issue, but which 
must, in all human probability, produce 
consequences highly important to the in- 
terests of Europe. Should this crisis ter- 
minate in any order of things compatible 
with the tranquillity of other countries, 
and affording a reasonable expectation of 
security and permanence in any treaty 
which might be concluded, the appear- 
_ ance of a disposition to negociate for ge- 
neral peace, on just and suitable terms, 
will not fail to be met, on my part, with 
an earnest desire to give it the fullest 
and speediest effect. But I am persuaded 
you will agree with me, that nothing is so 

ikely to ensure and accelerate this desira- 

ble end, as to show that we are prepared 
for either alternative, and are determined 
to prosecute the war with the utmost 
energy and vigour, until we have the 
means of concluding, in conjunction with 
our allies, such a peace as the justice of 
our cause and the situation of the enemy 
may entitle us to expect. 

‘¢With this view I am continuing to 
make the greatest exertions for maintain- 
ing and improving our naval superiority, 
and for carrying on active and vigorous 
operations in the West-Indies, in order to 
secure and extend the advantages which 
we have gained in that quarter, and which 
are so nearly connected with our com- 
mercial resources and maritime strength. 

‘‘T rely, with full confidence, on the 
continuance of your firm and zealous sup- 
port, on the uniform bravery of my fleets 
and armies, andon the fortitude, persever- 
ance, and public spirit of all fank of my 

eople. 

“The acts of hostility committed by 
the United Provinces, under the influence 
and control of France have obliged me to 
treat them as in a state of war with this 
country. 

‘«¢ The fleet which I have employed in 
the North Seas has received the most cor- 
dial and active assistance from the naval 
force furnished by the empress of Russia, 
and has been enabled effectually to 
check the operations of the enemy in that 
quarter. 

‘‘T have concluded engagements of de- 
fensive alliance with the two imperial 
courts; and the ratifications of the Treaty 
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of Commerce, with the United States of 
America, which I announced to you last 
year, have now been exchanged. I have 
directed copies of these treaties to be laid 
before you. 

«© Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘© It is matter of deep concern to me, 
that the exigencies of the public service 
will require tarther additions to the heavy 
burthens which have been unavoidabl 
imposed on my people. I trust that their 
pressure will, in some degree be alleviated 
by the flourishing state of our commerce 
and manufactures, and that our expenses 
though necessarily great in their amount, 
will, under the actual circumstances of 
the war, admit of considerable diminution 
in comparison with those of the present 
year. 

«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘¢ I] have observed for some time past, 
with the greatest anxiety, the very high 
price of grain, and that anxiety is in- 
creased by the apprehension that the pro- 
duce of the wheat harvest, in the present 
year may not have been such as effec- 
tually to relieve my people from the diffi- 
culties with which they have hadto contend. 
The spirit of order and submission to the 
laws which, with very few exceptions, has 
manifested itself under this severe pres- 
sure, will, I am sure, be felt by you as an 
additional incentive to apply yourselves, 
with the utmost diligence, to the conside- 
ration of such measures as may tend to 
alleviate the present distress, and to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, the renewal of si- 
milar embarrassments in future. Nothing 
has been omitted on my part that appear- 
ed likely to contribute tothis end; and 
yeu may be assured of my hearty con- 
currence in whatever regulations the wis- 
dom of parliament may adopt, on a sub- 


ject so peculiarly interesting tomy people 


whose welfare will ever be the object near- 
est my heart. 
His Majesty then retired and their 


| lordships adjourned to five o’clock. 


Attack on his Majesty.| The House be- 
ng again met, 
ord Grenville rose and stated, that, 
previous to the discussion of the king’s 
Speech, he wished to draw their lordships 
attention to a subject of great and imme- 
diate importance, he therefore wished that 
the bar should be cleared. Being inform- 
ed that the question on the Speech must 
be first disposed of, he moved, that it be 
taken into consideration to-morrow. The 
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bar was then cleared, after which lord I could not do it, without danger of bei 


Westmoreland, who rode in the carriage 
with the king, stated the insult and out- 
fege with which his majesty had been 
treated ; and added, that his majesty, and 
those who had accompanied him were of 
opinion, that the glass of his coach had 
been broken by a ball from an air gun 
which had been shot from the window of 
2 house adjoining the Ordnance office. 
This statement was corroborated by lord 
Onslow, who, as one of the lords of the 
bedchamber, had also accompanied his 
majesty ; and the House was resolved into 
@ committee of privileges; before which 
the following examinations took place. 


Mr. John Walford, of Pall-Mall, Haber+ 
dasher, was called in; and being sworn, 
was examined as follows: 


Were you called out on this day by the high 
eonstable ?—I was. 

Upon what dutv ?—The office of constable, 
which I serve at present. 

Where was you stationed; and what part 


of the attendance had you f—I was stationed | 


by Mr. Jones, the high constable, at the 
Horse Guards. 

Did you place yourself according to that 
direction ?—Yes. 

Did you attend his majesty’s coach from 
the Horse Guards to the House of Lords ?— 
Yes ; on the right hand side of his Majesty’s 
carriage. 

Give an account of what you observed in 

that attendance ?—On entering into Parlia- 
sncnt-street, I observed one man in particular 
among the crowd very active; which J ob- 
served to Mr. Stockdale, my brother consta- 
ble, at the time. This man was running by 
the side of the house, calling out “ No war! 
Down with George!” And on our entrance 
into Palace-yard, I observed something came 
with great velocity from the foot pavement, 
as I thought; on which I observed to Mr. 
Stockdale, “ Good God! the glass is broke ! 
That must surely be a ball.” 
then passed on to the House, and I observed 
the man with the crowd perfectly quiet. Im- 
mediately on his Majesty’s coming out of the 
House, they set up a hooting and hissing. I 
did nut observe the man any more, particu- 
Jarly, till I got into the Park; I then per- 
ceived him frequently stoop down, but whe- 
ther he picked up any thing or not I cannot 
say; but at that time there were many stones 
being thrown about. Hearing him make the 
same exclamation again, I told him, if not 
quiet, I most assuredly should take him into 
custody. 

The exclamation of, “ Down with George !” 
again ?—-Yes; his still repeating it, when I 
came opposite to Carleton Gardens, I made 
one or two attempts to seize him, by putting 
my hands between the Horse Guards. Finding 
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His Majesty | 


trod upon, I requested one of them woul 
draw back; upon finding which I immediately 
seized him, and drew him in close to the car- 
riage, and conveyed him to the Court-yard of 
St. James’s, where I believe he now is. 

On what part of the pavement was the 
coach, when the glass was broken ?— Almost 
the centre of the coach way, just going from 
crossing of Bridge-street ; just opposite to a 
bow window house by the Ordnance office, on 
this side of the office. 

Whether you are understood right, that 
you saw whatever struck the glass as it came 
oe the air, before it touched the glass? 
—Yes. 

You cannot say what it was?—It is utterly 
impossible, it came with such velocity. 

Whether it struck upon the glass side of 
the carriage, or passed through the carriage — 
first ?—It struck the glass which was up; im- 
mediately after I saw his Majesty look down. 

What size did you apprehend this mis- 
chievous weapon to be of?—I observed at 
the time it must be the size of a marble or 
bullet. 

Do you judge from its size in the air, or 
from the hole it made in the glass ?—It was 
impossible to judge of its size as it passed, 
out I judged from the hole it made in the 

ass. 

Whether, at the time this weapon passed, 
you observed the man where you have before 
described ?—I saw him immediately after ; at 
the time my eyes were not on the pavement. 

When you then saw him, was he upon the 
pavement ?—Whether on the foot pavement 
or not, I cannot tell. The Horse Guards were 
between the mob and the constable. 

Did you observe any thing in the hands of 
the man during any part of the time ?—I did 
not. 

Have you any reason to know whether he 
had any thing 1n his hand or not; any recol- 
lection of it?—I did not see his hands at all. 

Whereabouts was it that you saw him fre- 
quenly stooping downt—In the Park, by 
| arleton-gardens. 

When you said, “ Good God! it must be a 
' ball!” did you mean to say, that it must be 
' discharged by an instrument?—I made the 
' observation, that nothing could throw it with 
- that velocity, but an instrument. 

| Whether you observed any other outrage 
| committed on the carriage in which his ma- 

Jesty was?—Several. 

"State them to the House ?— By repeatedly 
| throwing stones. 

Do you mean by the same man, or others? 
—I do not positively say that this man threw 
any; by pier many were thrown. 

You have stated that you heard this man 
use the expression, “ Down with George! 
No war!” Did he hear any other persons 
use expressions of treason or disrespect?—Se- 
vera] repeating the same. 


Did they appear to be persons aiding or 
L 
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abetting this man, or accidental persons, dif- | crowd, and a number of persons, about forty 
ferently dispersed in the crowd?—I cannot | or fifty, guing near the king’s coach, hissing 
say whether they were immediately of nis | and inaking a great deal of noise, and crying 
party; but, there was one party, whom I ob-! out, “ No war! NoGeorge!” and a number 
served the whole of the way, keeping by the | of expressions of that kind 
side of the carriage, both to the House of | What other expressions ’—A number of 
Peers aud back again; the same people. others, which [ did not take particular notice 
Were they merely men; or men and women ; what they were. Mr. Walford mentioned to 
indiscriminately ?—They were entirely con-{; me, he observcd some of the persons that 
sisting of men and boys. | were very active in hissing and making a riot. 
Did you conceive any of them spoke with a ; Nothing particular happened, till I observed, 
French accent, so as that you might think | when we came to the narrow part of Palace- 
they were Frenchmen?—No, | did not. yard, when I saw something tl:rown at his 
Are any of them in custody ?—There are ; majesty’s carriage, and heard it hit the glass. 
three, I believe. Mr, Walford, who was standing close by me (I 
Upon your seizing the man, did he make | was then within a few a uf the carriage) 
resistance, or show any alarm; or what was , remarked to me, that he thought that was 
his Uchaviour on the occasion ?—H{e struggled | the person who flung it, and desired me to as- 
very inuch to get away; on which I was | sist in seizing him, and pointed out the man. 
obliged to have the assistance of one or two { Butasthecrowd was very thick, I did not take 
other constables to convey him. any particular notice, as I thought itimpossible 
Was he alarmed ?—Very much. to seize any man, the crowd was going so 
Did he say any thing? What was his beha- | quick. Nothing farther passed till his majesty 
viour after you seized him ?—He said, * Good | alighted, when Mr. Walford observed the 
God! that I should ever be suspected of dis- | man alluded to standing in company with 
loyalty !” some others near the carriage: he made this 
After he was seized, was he enccuraged, or | remark, that he believed that was the man 
otherwise addressed by any of the other per-| that flung the stone, and that was so ve 
sons whom you remarked ?—It was impossible | active; and pointed him out, I believe, to one 
any of them could get to us for the horse; | of the Bow-strceet persons; I don’t know the 
but he kept repeating the whole way, “He | person, but they said his name was Kennedy. 
thought there could be no harm in acauaint- | After his majesty was in the coach, and set 
ing his majesty with their grievances.” offon his return home to the palace, we ob- 
At the time you seized him, and he strug- | served this same person, with a number of 
Bled, did any body attempt to rescue him?— | others, that had followed the coach at the 
conceive it was impossible they could at- | saine time downwards, keeping company on 
tempt any thing of the kind, from the horse | the side of the coach in a very disorderly 
closing immediately upon us. We were sur- | manner, hissing and groaning, and calling out, 
rounded directly by them. “ No war !” and making use of a number of 
Was it generally observed by the persons | disagreeable expressions. 
who surrounded the king’s carriage, that this} What expressions?—Such as “No war!” 
man was taken into custody ?—Do you mean | and I believe “ No King!” And this person, 
the constables, or the mob. with several others that went down and came 
The mob?—TI really cannot say, up, making frequent exertions to get through 
Did you search the man you seized ?—We | from amongst the horse to the king’s carriage, 
did. which by main force we put back betwixt the 
Did you find any weapon about him ?— | horses. When we had got about the middle 
There was nothing at al] found in his pockets | of the park, the constable who was with me (I 
of any kind. belicve his name is Waltord) addressed hime 
Tid the man appear to be in liquor ?—No. | self particularly to the young man that was 
Did the ball appear to come in an horizontal | taken up, desiring him to be peaceable and 
direction ?—I really cannot tell, it came with ; behave better, or he would take him into cus- ~ 
such velocity. nen He, with othcrs, smart be very 
| ; ' insolent, to set the constable at defiance; upon 
SA ee ee which he was seized and kept in custady al 
Ruerntaa pias dasfollows. > | %¢ Sotto St. James’s. Nothing else passed, 
? : that I know of. 
Are you serving the office of constablenow? | Did you see any body in the act of throw- 


a 


—Yes. ing P—I did not. 
Had you notice from the high constable to} Were youor Walford foremost when the glass 

attend to-day ?—Yes. broke ?—We werc nearly together; he was a 
Where were you placed?—At the Horse | yard or two before me. 

Guards, Did Walford make any observation to you 
Were you all the time near the last witness, | upon it ?—He did. 

Walford ?—I was. What was it?—IIe said, “ Iam certain that 


Give an account, then, what you observed | was the man that flung the stone; let us seize 
from the Horse Guards ?—I observed a great } him,”—alluding to the person that was after- 
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wards taken up, @ young man ina grey coat 
and a black collar. 

Did you observe the stroke on the «lass ?— 
I did not, but I saw whatever it was that was 
thrown very distinctly, and heard it go against 
the glass. It seemed to me to have the ap- 
pearance of an halfpenny; and I saw it so 
distinct, that it appeared as if the force of the 
throw was spent before it hit the glass, and, 
by that means, that it could not break the 
glass, though I do not know that it did not. 

Did you observe if the glass was broke ?— 
No, I did not. 

Did Walford make any observation to you 
with regard to the stroke upon the glass?—I 
do not recollect—but I really believe that 
what I saw thrown was not what broke the 
glass, because other persons that were near 
me heard something that went past with 
great velocity against the glass, and that was 
not the case with what I saw thrown against 
the glass; as I have said before, the force was 
spent. 

Did Walford make any observations to you 
upon the velocity with which it was thrown? 
—Iam not certain whether he did or nut; but 
Tthink he did not think that what I saw 
thrown was what broke the glass. 

Do you recollect that Waltord at the time 
said any thing to you of what he thought 

broke the gluss?—I am not certain; I think 
he thought it was something that was thrown 
with great velocity, but I am not certain. 

Did he say what that something was ?—Ee 
did not, but I am as perfectly satisiicd as I 
can be, that there were two substances thrown 
at the same time, for the reason [ mentioned 
before. 

You said, there were forty or fifty persons 
went back from here?—do you mean to say 
they were the same parties ’—Yes; and seve- 
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ral of them secemer to know each other, as if | 


they belonged to tne same gang, if I :nay be 
allowed such an expression. My reasun tor 
itis, that there were several standing together. 
The young man taken up was resting lis 
shoulderon one of his companions in a frivadly 
manner. I asked him, at St. Jatncy’s, “ it he 
knew the person whose shoulder he was rest- 
ingen?” And he denied having any kuow- 
ledge of the persons he was standing with, 

W ben Walford talked ofa substance thrown, 
did vou understand bim to mean throw with 
the hand?—Yes ; but there were other per- 
sons present that differed from hina in opinion, 
and thought it was a shot from a window 
where there were no persons looking out. I 
looked at the window myself. I gave credit 
for that opinion, because what I saw thrown, 
though I heard it hit the glass, could not 
break it, at least I thought it could net; nor 
I could not believe the window was broke, 
tll I inquired of the servants alvut the 
coach, and then that convinced me that it 
was something thrown from some window, 
Qmarble, or something of that kind, with 
grew velocity. 
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State the particular part of the street where 
vou saw the substance like a halfpenny strike 
the window ?—It was betwixt the two palace 
yards, thrown from the right-hand side, in the 
arrow part. 

You attended the carriage from the one 
palace yard to the other—did you hearany other 
substance strike the window between the one 
palace yard and the other ?—I did not; and 
for that reason, that if there was any thing 
that went through the window, it must have 
been at the same time, fur 1 did not hear any 
second stroke against the glass. 

Do you recoliect who the persons were that 
thought it must have cume from a winduw?— 
Ido not; but it was tiie conversation of the 
ditterent constables that were about the car- 
riage after his majesty alighted, and the opi- 
nion of several: 1 du not recollect who as- 
serted the fact of its being thrown frum a 
window, : 

_ Hfave you since seen the hole in his ma- 
Jesty’s carriage ?—I have seen one hole ; 
that was after the carriage got into the palace 
and that was madc, I believe, by a tile or 
something of the kind, thrown at the carriage 
as it was entering the palace gate in returning. 

Did the brick hit his majesty’s carriage on 
the same side as the substance hit it in Palace 
yard? was it on the right-hand side, or the 
left?—On the left, I believe. 

Did you see the brick hit it?—No; I did, 
not. 

You saw no other hole in his majesty’s 
carriage ?—No. 

You think something was flung out of a 
window of a house ;—do you know the house? 
—Certainly I could not; nor within fifty 
yards. 

Do you know the Ordnance office?—I do 
not. 

You mentioned “ Walford had taken notice 
| of the activity of a man ;” was that when the 
| glass was broke, or before that time ?—I bee 

lev he mentioned that circumstance to me 
befure the stone was thrown; about half way 
between the blorse Guards and Palace-yard. 

Was the person whom Mr. Walford pointed 
out to you in Palace-yard, as the person who 
threw the stune, the person who was alter 
wards taken up ?—Yes. 

And Mr. Walford said, “ that was the man 
who threw the stone ?”—Yes ; he said, he be- 
lieved that was the man, and pointed him out 
to Kennedy. 

Where did he point him out to the constable 
Kennedy ?—In Palace-yard, within about ten 
yards of his majesty'’s carriage, after his ma- 
jesty alighted. 

Was that the same man that he pointed out 
to you in Parliament: strect ?—I believe it was ; 
but he then pointed him out with several 
others, but not him in particular, 


Then Mr. John Walford was called in again, 
and examined as tolluws: 


Did you point out in Palace-yard, to Mr. 
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Stockdale, a man who had thrown a stone ? 
—I certainly mentioned to Mr. Stockdale, 
that I thought that was the man who threw 
the stone or the other matter, or whatever it 
was that broke the window; my reason for 
30 doing was the activity he had shown the 
whole of the way. 

Did you hear a conversation about an open 
window ?—I heard one of his majesty’s foot- 
men make the remark, and asked me, if I had 
seen it. I told him I had not. 

You have said in one of your answers, that 
you thought it wasa bullet from an instru- 
ment; you have now said, it was a stone ;— 
reconcile these answers.—I certainly in the 
first instance, thought it was a bullet, or some 
other hard substance, from the velocity with 
which it came. Mr. Stockdale said he thought 
it was a haifpenny, or something of that kind. 
I said I really could not tell what it was, but 
that it must be something rounder and harder 
to occasion that blow. 


Then Mr. James Parker, of Pimlico, one of 
his majesty’s footmen, was called in; 
and, being sworn, was examined as 
follows : 


You attended his majesty to-day from his 
palace to the House of Lords ?—Yes. 
Where was your place ?—At the coach door, 
on the right-hand. 
Relate what you saw there.—We were 
coming down by the Ordnance office, and 
about two doors from there, there was a kind 
of a ball, or a marble, or something of that 
kind, that whisked by my face ; it appeared to 
come with great velocity, right straight for- 
wards. I immediately said to one of the yeo- 
men, “ I think that came from a gun, a wind 
pun, for I heard no report.” I immediately 
ooked round, could see nothing ; I looked at 
the glass of the carriage, and saw a little hole, 
I looked ruund, to see if I could see where 
the ball or substance, or whatever it was, came 
from, and I perceived a window open—there 
was nobody at it, which gave me reason to 
think it came from that direction.—I said to 
the yeoman, “ I thought it was very strange 
where that could come from,” or somethin 
to that effect. —I don’t know any thing more. 
Can you point out the house P—It has green 
outside windows. 
Was that the only empty window?—I did 
not observe any other. 
Was it a window in a first floor, or where? 
—A parlour window. 
What part of the glass was hit?—Rather 
lower than the middle; it was no great way 
from my head: I had hold of the handle of 
the door. 
You say this was one of the houses near the 
Ordnance; — was it a house with a bow 
window ?—A bow, not of the parlour, but of 
the floor above it. 
Was it not the house next to the narrow 
passage that comes into Palace-yard, next the 
ae al Pe-Jt was the end house, there is no 
other. 


‘ 
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You made no inquiry there ?—No. 
Do you believe the hole in the glass was 
made by the bullet, or other round substance, 
that you heard whizzed by you?—I have no 
doubt about it. 
Do you think that, to have done what you 
describe, it could have been thrown by a 
hand ?—I think it impossible to have come in 
hes way, and leave so small a hole in the 
ass. 

Did you observe any thing else thrown 
about the same time ?—Nothing at all. 
Did you give such attention to the house 
at the time, as to say which window it came 
from ;—No ; I could not tell that it came 
from the window or the street ; I only thought 
that it might come from the window. 

Was there any person in any other win- 
dow ?—I do not recollect there was ; I was so 
timid I looked into the carriage, and saw his 
majesty was not hurt. 

You have nothing more to relate ?—No. 


Then John Sayer, officer of Bow-street, was 
called in; and being sworn, was exer 
amined as follows : 


vo you attending the procession to day ? 
—Yes. 

Were you near his majesty’s carriage when 
it came into Palace-yard ?—Yes. 

What did you observe?—I observed some- 
thing come against the carriage. 

ere you near the carriage ?—Close to it. 

What did you observe ?—I could not tell 
what it hed sailed 

Against what part of the carriage ?—~Against 
the sais of the door. - 

The center, or pannel ?—The center. 

You did not see in what direction it came? 
—No; I looked up immediately. 

What effect had it on the glass ?—I saw the 
glass broke. 

In what manner ?— Apparently with a hole 
in the middle of the glass with a cracked star 
up it. 

Did you see any thing thrown at that time? 
—I did not. 

Was it a large hole or what ?—I take it it 
might be as big as my finger; a round hole; 
apparently round. 

Did you observe any open window ?—I did 
not. 

Was any other officer with you at that 
time ?—No. 

Where was Kennedy ?—A little before me; 
near the carriage: 

Do you recollect the place where it hap- 
pened :—Yes. 

Do you know the house opposite to where 
it happened ?—Yes. 

Which house is it;—To the best of my 
knowledge, it is the house next the Abbey. 

Whose house is it?—I do not know. 

Did you accompany the carriage going and 
coming?—Yes, 

Then you saw what sort of people they were 
—did you take notice of those who were 
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Hty of the riots and insults going and com- 
ang ?—Yes. 

id they appear the same, or a different set 
of men ?—There were different men at dif- 
ferent places, but some followed all the way. 

What was the number, as far as you can 
state, that you think followed all the way ?— 
There might be thirty or forty of each side 
the carriage. 

Did those thirty or forty appear to know 
one another ?—I cannot say that. 

What was the nature of the insult they of- 
fered, in Jan e, or how ?—They were 
swearing and hissing. 

What language ?—They hallooed out, 
“ Peace! Peace !” 

Any thing farther?—I heard nothing far- 
ther 


You did not hear them say, “ Peace! and 
no George !”—No. 

Did you mean thirty or forty on each side 
the carriage, or only thirty or forty on both 
sides the carriage ?—On each. 

Then you mean eighty ?—If I was to say 
hundred on each side, I should not exceed. 

Do you mean these hundred came and rer 
tumed ?—No; they might for what I know. 

Did you see the man that Walford took 
into custody ?—I saw a man that was taken 
into custody, but do not know it was the same 
he took into custody. 

Was the person you saw in custody one of 
thirty or forty that were turbulent ?—I saw 
him, amongst a number of other persons that 
were hissing, when the constable laid hold 
of him. 

He was seized in the Park ?—Yes. 

Do you recollect seeing him before, in Mar- 
garet-strect or Palace-yard ?—No. 

But you had seen him before, among the 
crowd ?—Yes. 

Where had you seen himf—I saw one of 
the horse soldiers put him aside, just before 
the constable laid hold of him. 

In the Park ?—Yes. 

Then you had not seen him before?—No. 

Be ate clear as to the number of persons 
swho followed the coach the whole way going 

and coming—whether thirty or forty on each 
side or more ?—-I should suppose there might 
be more than that going and coming. 


Then Christopher Kennedy, Bow-street of- 
ficer, was called in; and being sworn 
was examined as follows : 


Were you in attendance to day ?—Yes. 

Aha you near the carriage of his majesty? 
—Yes. 

Did you see any thing pass in Margaret- 
Street, or Palace-yard?—I heard something 
‘come against the glass of the door of the state 
coach—I louked up, and saw a hole in the 
glass, and the glass starred. 

What sort of a hole ?—A small hole. 

What do you suppose it was made with ?— 
ido not know what it was made with ; I do not 
think it cquid be a stone. 
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Why ?—if it had been a stone, I should 
think it would have made a larger hole. 

Did you observe any open window opposite 
to the carriage at that time ?—I did not. 

Did you observe a number of people about 
the coach ?—Yes, 


Did they follow the couch going, and on its 
return ?—Yes, 

Did they appear to be the same party on its 
coming and returning ?—Yes, they did. 

In what manner did they behave P—Some 
huzzaing, some hissing, and some calling for 
peace. 

Any thing on the return ?—On returning, 
I heard several somethings come against the 
state coach. 


What things ?—I do not know. I did see 


one stone, and that about as big as a large 
walnut. 


Did you go with the coach till it got back to 
the palace ’—Yes. 

Was there a glass broke then ?—Entering 
the Stable-yard, I heard something come 
against the glass. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 


The examinations being closed, lord 
Grenville moved the following Address to 
his Majesty, 

«© Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

“< We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, » in parliament 
assembled, beg leave to approach your 
Majesty, humbly to express to your Ma- 
jesty our indignation and abhorrence at 
the daring outrages offered to your Ma- 
jesty’s passage to and from your parlia- 
ment. We cannot reflect without the 
utmost concern, that there should be 
found within your Majesty’s dominions, 
any persons so insensible of the happl- 
ness which all your Majesty’s subjects de - 
rive from your Majesty’s just and mild 
government, and of the virtues which so 
eminently distinguish your Majesty’s cha- 
racter, as to be capable of these flagitious 
acts. And we beg leave humbly to lay 
before your Majesty the earnest wishes 
of your faithful Lords, » in 
which we are confident we shall be joined 
by all descriptions of your Majesty's sub- 
jects, that you will be graciously pleased 
to direct the most effectual measures to 
be taken, without delay, to discover the 
authors and abettors of crimes so atroci- 
ous.” 

A slight conversation took place on 
this proposition, in the course of which, 
the Marquis of Lansdown animadverted 
with severity upon the conduct of minis- 
ters, whom he Siscredited and hy okra 
upon this eccasion, He said he believed, 
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that it was no more than the counter-part 
of their own plot; the alarm-bell, to ter- 
rify the people into weak compliances. 
He thought it was a scheme pence and 
executed by ministers themselves, for the 
purpose of continuing their power, a 
power which drew the constitution into 
their own hands, and which he would not 
consider as safely lodged while in their 
possession. 

_ The Address was agreed to, and com- 
municated to the Commons at a con- 
ference. 


Debate tr the Commons on the Address 
of Lhanks.) Oct. 29. His Majesty’s 
Specch having been read from the Chair, 

The Earl of Dalkeith said, that with the 
indulgence of the House he would state 
his reasons fur moving an Address in an- 
swer to his Majesty’s Speech from the 
throne. He could not but consider his 
majesty well warranted in feeling the sa- 
tistaction he expressed at the improved 
aspect of affairs. He desired the House 
calmly to weigh the occurrences of the 
war. On the continent, the French had 
certainly gained considerable advantages, 
but they were pretiy equally balanced by 
their losses in other quarters. In the 
East Indies our successes had been unin- 
terrupted. In the West Indies, indeed, 
our prosperity had neither been so en- 
couraging, though, upon the whole, he 
considered affairs in that quarter as abun- 
dantly favourable. It was natural to ex- 
pect, from the unparalleled extent of our 
commerce, that it would be exposed to 
occasional losses. 
the trade we had to protect, the loss was 
trivial. The conmerce of the enemy was 
annihilated. ‘The present powerful ar- 


mament destined to the West Indics, and | 


the high reputation and talenis of the 
leaders, to whom the entcrprise was con- 
fided, affordcd reason to expect the most 
brilliant advantages. ‘The present was a 
contest in which every thing was to be 
effected by exertion. Nothing was to be 
hoped in the view of a peace, trom the in- 
fluence of reason, policy, or humanity, 
upon the conduct of the eaemy, who 
looked only to the events of war. It was 
necessary to impress them with a convic- 
tion of their mability to accomplish the 
Criminal projects they had formed; and 
he was confident that a disgraceful peace 
would be more mortifying to Englishmen, 
than all the evils they could sutler from 
the most disastrous war. The present 
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moment was most improper fur negocia- 
tion. He was not sure that the new plan 
of government met with the approbation 
of the French people. The decree for 
the re-election of two-thirds was gene- 

a known to be extremely obnoxious, 
and as it had been necessary to employ 

| the army devoted to the Cunvention, to 
enforce its execution, the whole appeared 
to him no other than a military govern- 
ment. It was even still doubtful to which 
party the victory would fall. The anar- 
chy in which France had been involved 
was still the same. In short nothing 

‘seemed to indicate a return of a stable 

| and permanent government. He con- 

| 
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cluded with moving an Address to his 
majesty, which was, as usual, an echo of 
the Speech. 

The Hon. Robert Stewart * rose to se- 
cond the Address. He began with de- 
claring, that he would not trespass upon 
that indulgence with which young 
speakers were commonly favoured. After 
several handsome compliments to lord 
Dalkeith on the able manner in which he 
had moved the address, he first took a 
view of the leading features of the war, 
and the original grounds of justice and 
necessity upon which it had been under- 
taken. Much of his argument was aimed 
at illustrating the idea first expressed in 
his majesty’s speech, namely, that since 
the last year the situation of public af- 
fairs was materially improved. In ex- 

, amining the state of France it was clear, 

he said, that her finances and her ene 
‘ were nearly exhausted. She had derived 
the extraordinary vigour which she had 
displayed from the operation of the sys- 
tem of terror. Her expenses were enor~ 
mous, and could not lung be supported. 
I{er means of raising supplies were to 
the disbursements exactly in the ratio of 
| seventy to one. This was proved by the 
; speeches and reports made from their 
| cominittees to the Convention. So great 
| was the discredit of their paper currency, 
that the Convention had decreed the recall 
of the assignats, while, from their total 
want of all commerce and manufactures, 
it was impossible that specie could be 
| procured. The system by which Robes- 
| plerre attained power, and by which he 
‘ governed, was founded upon cruelty and 
i terror. The present measures he con- 
sidered as guided pretty nearly by the 
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same principles, and possessing much of 
thesame character. The severities which 
prevailed under the former were exercised 
under the present rulers. He adduced 
the instance of Barrére and his associates, 
and the practice of condemning men by 
military, instead of revolutionary, tri- 
bunals; both of which were equally re- 
pugnant to a government that afiected to 
ground itself on the principles of freedom, 
equality, and justice.—He confessed that 
the last campaign had not been distin- 
guished by brilliant success. Our exer- 
_tions, however, had been usefully em- 
ploved. The war had forced the enemy 
to adopt unjustifiable means for the sup- 
port of an unjustifiable system. Yet this 
system necessarily tended to exhaust 
itself, and to weaken them by the victo- 
ries it enabled them to obtain. Their in- 
capacity to injure was our best guarantee, 
and to this point by our exertions we had 
reduced, and were still contributing to 
reduce them.—Distressing, as it was, to 
see the necessity of additional burthens, 
it was a consolation to perceive our re- 
sources unimpaired. No where were the 
pore deprived of the comforts of life 
y the effects of the war—no where were 
they vexed or oppressed. Monied men 
were readily found to lend upon favour- 
able terms, the sums necessary for the ex- 
penses of government. ‘The next budget 
would, he hoped, show that there were 
still many good objects of taxation, while 
those of. last year could not be called 
burthensome to the people, and it af- 
forded a consolatory reflection, that the 
taxes we already felt, and the nationa! 
debt, great as it was, were in a state of 
liquidation.— This favourable view of our 
situation he believed the opposite side of 
the House, disposed as they were to 
dwell upon our disasters, would not ven- 
ture to contradict. The defection of 
some of our allies from the general cause 
he lamented; but if we regarded their 
conduct as treacherous and disgraceful, 
it would ill become us to select it for 
Imitation. There was, however, some ar- 
oe to be urged in their justification. 

hey had made peace not merely com- 
pelled to it by discern: but when the 
principles of the French government were 
changed, when her system of conquest 
and of intermeddling in the affairs of fo- 
feign states was abandoned. Close to 
the frontier of the enemy on one side, and 

aving a suspicious friend on the other, 
‘their existence, which was paramount to 
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all treaties, was endangered. Such wag 
the situation of the Hanoverian domi- 
nions, aud he hoped that no serious ar- 
gument would be raised by the opposite 
side of the House, on the conduct of the 
elector of Hanover. Such a theme 
might bea proper subject for a school- 
boy’s exercise, or for a declamation at 
Copenhagen-house, but it was unworthy 
areal statesman. The different situation 
of Hanover and of this country, pointed 
out the different politics we had to pur- 
sue. Fortune, and not the arms of 
France, had conquered Holland. The 
slowness with which the new principles 
operated, was a proof of the dislike in 
which they were held by many, and of 
the short possession they would probably 
maintain of that country.—To our nav 
much attention had obviously been patil 
and to the diversion made upon the con- 
tinent, the power of ouremploying it to the 
best advantage was chicfly ascribeable. 
Never, in fact, had the arms of Britain 
been more fortunate by sea. In every 
important station—the Mcditcrrancan, the 
East and West Indies, we were masters. 
The present armament to the latter would, 
in all probability, secure us so large a 
share in the colonies as weuld compen- 
sate, ina great measure, for the enormous 
acquisition of territory by the French 
armics.—He approved of the principle of 
the war, and reposed the most unlimited 
confidence in the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, that he would embrace the ear- 
liest opportunity of making peace. Had 
the right hon. gentleman pledged himself 
to negociate with any particular form of 
government in France, when pressed by 
the opposite side of the House, he should 
have considered him as unworthy of his 
confidence. He bclicved him to be ac- 
tuated by no interested motives, and he 
trusted that he would be guided by no 
precipitate views. Anxiety and eager- 
ness for peace would not, he hoped, 
allow our efforts to be broken, and he 
confidently expected that the period 
would arrive, when we might look back 
to the exertions we had made, as having 
been employed not less in preserving the 
safety of our country, than in contri- 
buting to the general security of Europe. 
Mr. Sheridan said, he was indeed sur- 
prised to find that the fifth word of the 
speech was the word “ satisfaction.” As 
tle speech, not of the king, but of the - 
minister, he would exercise his constitu- 
tional right as a member of parliament, 
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and examine it freely. To be satisfied 
with every thing had been esteemed a 
mark of piety and christian resignation. 
In this view, the present ministers were 
the most pious men in the world. They 
were satisfied with the improvement of our 
situation since last year. It was stated that 
a check had been received in Italy, but it 
was not remembered, that at the period 
alluded to, the Republicans had not pene- 
trated into Italy. It was likewise said, 
that the army upon the Rhine had been 
forced to retire. The army of the Rhine, 
however, had not last year crossed the 
Rhine, and now they were only prevented 
from advancing to the Danube, and 
obliged to limit their progress to the Ger- 
man side of the Rhine. We were now at 
war with Holland, which might likewise 
be thought by ministers to contribute to 
the improvement of our situation. The 
king of Prussia, after having cheated this 
nation, had been vindicated by the noble 
lord, on the plea, that he was justified 
by necessity. Spain, too, had now for- 
saken the confederacy, and increased the 
‘¢ gatisfaction’’ of the minister. In the 
West Indies we had at one time three 
islands, which were now reduced to two. 
From the scarcity with which we were 
threatened formerly, there was now an 
acknowledged famine. He was astonished 
how such words could be inserted in the 
Speech, and pronounced by his majesty 
with a smile of conscious triumph, at the 
very moment when he was carried through 
the midst of his starving, dejected, and 
even beset with his irritated, clamorous 
subjects. The prospect of peace, he said, 
was now more distant than ever. In the 
speech of the session before last, it was 
said “ that a continuation of our efforts, was 
necessary to bring the object of the war 
to a successful termination,” and at the 
conclusion of last session hopes were rais- 
ed of such a state of order and regular go- 
vernment as might be capable of main- 
taining the relations of amity and peace. 
Now it is said, that next year will produce 
events of which it is impossible to foresee 
the consequences, like the predictions of 
the almanack-maker, who announces 
events of which all Europe will be the 
witness. Jealousies were commonly en- 
tertained of the introduction of Hanove- 
rian troops into this country, but he de- 
clared he should have no objection toim- 
port the whole Hanoverian council, and 
tnstal them in the office of his majesty’s 
present ministers. They might gdvise 
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him to adopt measures which no argu- 
ments or events can recommend to those 
who now regulate his councils. That vir- 
tuous lady, the empress of Russia, it was 
likewise said, had sent her fleet to the 
North Seas, but it was to eat English 
meat and to learn English discipline, not 
to afford a cordial co-operation in any 
professed object of the war. It had been 
said, that general discontent would pro- 
duce some change in the situation of the 
affairs of France. If sufferings and cala- 
mity contributed to produce any practical 
improvement in the constitution of a 
country, he wished the principle to be 
applied to ourselves. And if a state of 
misery, and famine, and discontent were 
the guides to a better order of things, the 
people of England were in the high road 
of its attainment-—-The armament of the 
West Indies appeared to him to infer the 
utmost crisninalily in ministers. The fleet 
ought to have sailed six weeks ago, m- 
stead of which it could not set sail for at 
least a fortnight. It had been remarked. 
by the hon. gentleman, that the ministers 
acted upon no principles, and that for this 
reason they merited his confidence. It 
must be confessed indeed, that they dis- 
covered no fixed principles in the conduct 
of their plans, orin the choice of the objects 
of their exertions. The secretary of state 
for the war department had boasted that 
the expedition to the West Indies was a 
favourite with him. This right hon. gen- 
tleman was no knight-errant, he was oné 
of those who wished to obtain some valua- 
ble acquisition, and had no objection to 
lay hold of an island to swell the number 
of our colonies. A young man (Mr. Jen- 
kinson), more sanguine in the cause of 
the emigrants and of monarchy, had pro- 
posed to march instantly to Paris; he 
wished to strike at the heart of the Re- 
public, while the allies only struck at the 
extremity: he would have fastened on 
the core, they only nibbled at the rind; 
instead of assailing the capital, they only 


braved the dangers of Noirmoutier and 


Poitou. These disastrous expeditions 
where the wretched emigrants were left 
to the vengeance of their incensed couns 
trymen, however, seemed to awaken no 
sentiments of English pride or resentment. 
It was not, indeed, British blood which 
had flowed, but it was British hononr 
which had bled at every pore, and the 
murderous enterprises must one day, “ sit 
heavy on the souls” of the authors of them. 
— We were, however, determined to save 
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the islands, and a desperate effort was to 
be made ; for his part, he had not the heart 
to survey the gloom in which affairs were 
involved. In Martinique there was only 
one regiment of effective men. He en- 
tertained great doubts of the policy of 
enlarging our West India possessions, 
which could only serve todrain what we 
could least spare—men, 15,000 troops 
had been landed in St. Domingo, from 
whence I,500 were sent to Grenada, of 
whom, in four months, 14 officers and 
400 men were lost. They were stuffed into 
hospitals in the most deplorable situation, 
and by the most unaccountable negligence 
were deprived of the aid both of aliens 
and surgeons. From the most culpable 
inattention to the providing of necessary 
transports, 90 instead of 40, were put on 
board each ship, without the possibility of 
accommodation. The death of the many 
who perished in this shocking manner 
ought justly to be imputed to the con- 
duct of administration—He considered 
the minister of Charles 2d, whenthat weak 
monarch was the pensioner of France, not 
more guilty of treason than the minister 
who should expend the treasure of this 
country in replacing upon the throne of 
France the family of the Bourbons, the 
natural enemies of Britain. We, on our 
side of the House, have told you before, 
to do as the king of Prussia had done; 
find out what government the French ar- 
mies obey, under whose command and 
control they beat the world, and nego- 
ciate with them ; we have told you todo 
as Spain had done; we now tell you todo 
as the elector of Hanover has done.—Mr. 
S. adverted tothe declaration of Louis 
18th. He had suspicions, that it was in 
the heart of ministers to act up to the 
spirit of that declaration, and to establish, 
if possible, the old unqualified system of 
despotism in France. Against such an 
object he must make his stand, as far as it 
might go. To the support or increase of the 
naval force for the defence of Great Bri- 
tain and her commerce, he would give 
his hearty support, but to establish the 
purpose of Louis 18th he would not givea 
ahilling of his constituents money, if it 
were true as it was suspected, that the 
heads of that proclamation were penned 
in this country, with the concurrence and 
under the direction of ministers. Why 
were the race of Stuarts expelled but be- 
cause they entered into a league with 
France ? And could any league be more 
destructive to this country than one with 
[VOL. XXXII.) | 
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the house of Bourbon, who had been the 
uniform and inveterate enemics of Great 
Britain? No association with the Repub- 
lic, could be so destructive to our inter 
ests; for never were there worse neigh- 
bours on earth than the Frenchduring the 
monarchy. The rash and fruitless at- 
tempts to restore that family, ought 
therefore to be totally relinquished, and 
government should declare itself willing 
to treat with the French republic. 

Mr. Jenkinson could not but consider 
the present moment as extremely improper 
for negociation. An anxicty for imme- 
diate negociation would only serve to re- 
tard peace, and raise the demanis of our 
enemies. He justified his former declara- 
tion respecting a direct march of the 
allied army to Paris, declaring that the 
overthrow of the French government was 
not so chimerical as the hon. gentleman 
inferred. General Dumourier, whose cha- 
racter as a military man gave weight to 
his opinion, had declared himself cone 
vinced of the practicability of the scheme, 
and its defeat was in a great measure oc- 
casioned by the want of fidelity and of 
exertion upon the part of the allies. He 
contended, however, that considerable 
success had been gained. The situation of 
the people of France at the end of 1793 
was different from that of the present pe- 
riod. In 1793 they were furious in their 
profession of the doctrines of equality, 
and zealous in their propagation. They 
had now abated much of their vehemence, 
The plan of their new constitution seemed 
more agreeable to reason, experience, and 
policy. Should this plan be reduced to 
practice, the objection to the fluctuating 
nature of the government, would be re- 
moved. That we had succeeded in repel- 
ling the danger with which we were threat- 
ened, was undeniable. From the important 
successes which marked the commence- 
ment of the war, various royalist insurrec- 
tions had taken place. From these one of 
three alternatives was to have been ex- 
pected: either, that the enemy would have 

een unable to oppose the allies, that a 
counter-revolution would have been eftect- 
ed, or that a civil war would have burst 
forth. Unfortunately for France, for Eu- 
rope, and for humanity, the system of 
terror and of Robespicrre, built upon the 
Rights of Man, was introduced. That the 
war was not the cause of that system gain- 
ing ground, was undeniable. It was clear 
that it owed its credit to its fascinating in- 
fluence over the minds of the people. By 
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degrces they felt its miseries. In the dawn 
of returning reason, they submitted to the 
power which freed them from the onic 
sion under which they had groaned, and 
which, in its turn, he had no doubt they 
would remove. The war, he said, tended 
to abridge the duration of that system, and 
the miseries it produced in France. The 
determination of France to retain Holland 
was, he said, an insuperable obstacle to an 
immediate peace. No man would deny, that 
it was an objcct of infinite importance to 
prevent France from gaining so large anex- 
tent of coast as the superiority of Holland 
and the Netherlands attorded. Possessing 
the whole coast from Bayonne to the We- 
ser, she might in peace usurp our com- 
merce, and in war distress us by her 
cruizers, and be enabled by the increase 
of her naval strength to oppose not only 
strength to strength, but strength to our 
weakness. It would be highly unwise to 
enter upon immediate negociation, when 
afew months might place us ina situation 
to treat with greater advantage. In the 
beginning of this war, he acknowledged 
that the restoration of the emigrants, and 
of the monarchy of France were objects 
that he equally wished and expected, con- 
sidering them as objects of infinite im- 

ortance to the country. Were it possi- 
sle still to restore them, he should consi- 
der it as a fair object of war. Though he 
was one who once thought that object at- 
tainable, he now sawno probability of its 
final success. | 

Gencral Tarleton observed, that the 
prospect of affairs was, indeed most gloomy. 
The numerous army, with which the 
French had lately obliged the king of 
Spain to come into their own terms, would 
now be employcdin the invasion of Italy, 
while our efforts against the French pos- 
sessions in the West Indies, would 
probably be frustrated, as they had 
been on the coast of France, through 
misconduct on’ our side, and the difli- 
culty of the very attempt itself. It was 
vain to repeat exertions that had been so 
successively foiled. Ministers were no 
longcr deserving of confidence; their evi- 
dent incapacity required their immediate 
dismission, and the trial of new men, as 
well as of new measures. 

Mr. Fox said, that after hearing his 
majesty’s speech, and after hearing the 
arguments which had been advanced for 
the address, he should not feel that he 
did his duty, if he were to give a silent 
vote. He had little to add to what his 
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hon. friend (Mr. Sheridan) had said on 


the surprise which the first insulting pa- 
ragraph of his majesty’s speech must 
excite in the bosom of every man; and 
which, in the old times of spirit and 
energy that distinguished the people of 
this country, would have drawn upon the 
ministers who were the authors of it, 
indignation and punishment. He said, 
insulting paragraph, for it was not enough 
it seemed, that they should with impu- 
nity persist for three years together in 
the prosecution of a war for miserable 
speculations—it was not enough, to add 
one hundred millions of debt to the ca- 
ee to load the people with five mil- | 
ions per annum of permanent taxes—it 

was not enough to grind the poor and 
unhappy people of this country in such 
a manner as to make almost every man 
of them feel the misfortune of scarcit 

and want, but they must also be caeulted: 
by putting into his majesty’s mouth, in the 


very first paragraph of his speech the 


impudent falsehood, that their situation 
was ‘ materially improved !” How was 
their situation improved? In what cir- 
cumstances were the affairs of this coun- 
try bettered since the last year? Were 
they improved from the recent success 
of the Austrian army? This success, 
whatever it might be, and of which he 
believed ministers had not themselves 
any very perfect account, was not an ime« 
provement in comparison with the last 
year, but the last week; and surely it 
could not be called an improvement of 
our situation, since last year the French 
were not in possession of a foot of terri- 
tory beyond the Rhine. That they might 
now be forced to retreat was possible, and 
perhaps it was possible, that in compa- 
rison with the disasters which were ex- 
pected from.the continuance of their suc- 
cessful career, this retreat might be con- 
strued Into an improvement ; but that it 
should come from his majesty’s ministers, 
who had prevailed on parliament to gua- 
rantee to Austria a loan of four millions 
and a half, which was to procure positive 
conquests on the part of Austria, was 
somewhat curious. ‘They had told parlia- 
ment that, from the various points of con- 
tact between the Austrian dominions and 
France, the Emperor was capable of se- 


riously wounding her, if assisted by this 
country; and upon these representations, 
the House was prevailed upon to become 
the guarantee of this enormous loan. 
Now, what was the issue of these repre- 
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sentations? Instead of Austria having 
been able to penetrate into any part of 
the French dominions, or to wound them 
in any one point, they were told that it 
was an improvement of their situation, 
that the French had recently been forced 
to retreat from posts of which they were 
not in possession at the time of the gua- 
rantee. Was it an improvement in our 
situation, that they had extended their 
dominion beyond the Rhine; that Man- 
heim had fallen into their hands, and that 
the greatcr part of the palatinate had 
also becn over-run? It was an insult on 
the understandings of Englishmen, to say 
that in this quarter of the war there was 
an improvement in our situation. The 
check given to the French in Italy was 
also introduced as a matter of triumph; 
that was because the French had not suc- 
ceeded in all their extent of operations, 
and because they were not masters of 
every part of the countries they had in- 
vaded, the situation of Great Britain was 
improved. Or did ministers mean to in- 
sinuate that, in a general comparison of 
the situation of the two countries, our 
state was better than last year ? 
It had been alleged by himself and 
others, in the course of last session, that 
there was great reason to apprehend a 
scarcity of grain in the kingdom, and that 
it was worthy the consideration of mi- 
nisters, before they pressed for a continu- 
ance of a system that necessarily increased 
the consumption, to see that the country 
was plentifully supplied with the necessa- 
ries of lite. This observation was treated 
with the most lofty disdain, and in atone 
of insolent and haughty indignation, the 
suggestion was imputed to a tactious spi- 
rit, which sought to raise an unnecessary 
alarm in the minds of men. But how 
had the event turned out ? That these 
warnings had been most lamentably veri- 
fied, it was not necessary for him he be- 
lieved, now to state; nor would it be al- 
leged, that in this particular our internal 
situation was “ materially improved.” Im- 
proved ! Good God, when we were re- 
duced to such a point of misery, that, 
looking into the situation of the common 
labourer, from one end of the country to 
the other, it was a melancholy and a heart- 


breaking fact, that not one man out of 


ten was able by his labour to earn suffi- 
cient bread for himself and his family! 
Oh, but it seemed that France was re- 
duced to a situation of * unparalleled dis- 
trese!”” And this was held out to the peo- 
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ple of Great Britain as a matter of conso- 
lation to them! He would not quarrel 
about the words “ unparalleled distress !” 
it might be so; but he must animadvert 
on the strange logic which was used 
upon the occasion; for the people of this 
country were to be told, that this unpa- 
ralleled distress of the French was owing 
entirely to the war; whereas the distresses 
of England had nothing on earth to do 
with it! How such a difference could 
exist in the operation of the war it was 
not for him to divine—that in France all 
their scarcity, all their calamities were 
to be imputed to it, but that in Eng- 
land the war had no effect whatever on 
our internal situation. If the people of 
this country had so thoroughly surren- 
dered their understandings to the elo- 
quence of ministers as to believe this 
kind of logic, he had no more to say ; it 
was impossible to add any thing that could 
expuse so gross an absurdity-—The de- 
reciation of assignats was the everlast- 
ing burthen of all -their harangues. 
‘ France was utterly undone! Trance 
was incapable of all exertion! France was 
completcly exhausted in consequence of 
the depreciation of her assignats!” This 
had been the incessant story with which 
the parliament and people of this country 
had been deluded from the beginning of 
the war. Last year they were told, that 
France could not go on, for her assignats 
were at a discount of eighty per cent. 
[Some gentleman said in a whisper, that 
it was not last year, but the year before 
that this was saidj. Last year, or the 
year before, said Mr. Fox, it is a little 
matter which; it is hardly possible for 
any memory to state the precise time of 
these assertions, they have been so inces- 
santly made, so incessantly repeated, 
so incessantly held forth to the peo- 
ple of this country as grounds of hope, 
and have so constantly ended in dis- 
appointment, that whether it was last 
year, or the year before, was precisely 
the same to the argument. When he 
was told that the assignats were at a dis- 
count of 80 per cent. he ceased to think 
upon the subject: from the moment that 
they were at 80 per cent. discount, It was 
nolonger of consequence to speculate 
upon them. All theories of mere arith- 
meticians on the subject were from that 
instant at an end; when a paper currency 
was at 80 per cent. discount, it would be 
said, upon the mere calculations of theory. 
to be tantamount to extinction. But 
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when he looked to experience and prac- 
tice, when he referred to the example of 
America, a reflecting statesman would 
hesitate before he presumed to delude 
his country, by building on such an hy- 
othesis. And, accordingly, as if the 
instance of America had not been suffi- 
cient to correct the fallacy of mere cal- 
culation on such a subject, France had 
given another lesson on the point—France 
that was reduced to such a state of weak- 
ness, as, from her deplorable situation, to 
be held out as an easy prey—France, 
that, in the month of June last, was said 
to be gasping in her last agonies, and 
when, on account of her deplorable situa- 
tion, it was said to be impolitic for us to 
give her peace—France has, since the 
date of her expiring agony, made the 
most brilliant campaign that the history 
of mankind almost ever exhibited, in 
which her arms had every where been 
triumphant, and where, by the mere force 
of conquest, she had reduced almost every 
one of our allies to sue for peace, and se- 
cure their safety by negociation. Such 
was the issue of their calculations upon 
her distress ! He was afraid, he said, of 
such agonies; and surely no man of com- 
moon sense, after such a result, would again 
calculate upon success from the depre- 
ciation of their paper. 
But it was not their paper only which 
was adduced as a proof of their distress ; 
they were utterly destitute of provisions, 
it seemed ; and as an argument for conti- 
nuing the war, the House were told, that 
the I'rench government had been obliged 
to unload the ships at Brest in order to 
supply Paris with bread. This was said 
to have been their condition. Be it so. 
What must be their feeling of the cause 
in which they had engaged, that under 
such a pressure of scarcity, could rouse 
them to such exertions? Those who had 
last year held out this argument of their 
distress as a ground of hope, and who put 
into his majesty’s speech the memorable 
expression, ‘“ that the internal situation of 
_ the enemy should make us indulge a hope 
that they were hastening to such a state 
of order and regular government, as might 
be capable of maintaining the accustomed 
relations of peace and amity with other 
eevee would now explain upon what 

etter grounds they held out the less pre- 
cise and less intelligible hope of the pre- 
sent speech, 
distresses were likely to produce a return 
of a state of order and regular govern- 
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ment, so as to enable us to treat with them 
with confidence and security. What do 
they say now? “ The distraction and 
anarchy which have so long prevailed in 
that country have led to a crisis—” When 
I heard these words, said Mr. Fox, I 
took it for granted that we were to be 
told the exact nature of the crisis, and 
the good which our ministers were about 
to extract from it. But, mark the words: 
have Ied to a crisis of which it is, as yet, 
impossible to foresee the issue.” Here is 
a piece of information for the parliament 
and people of Great Britain! It goes on, 
however : “but which must in all human 
probability producc’—Ay, now we come, 
I hope, to the desirable point—produce 
peace, I hope—no such thing !—-*« produce 
consequences highly important to the in- 
terests of Europe!’ Good God! is this a 
proof of the improvement of our situation 
since last year? Does this hold out to 
the oppressed and starving people of Eng- 
land a nearer prospect of the termination 
of this unfortunate war? Last year their 
distress was likely to produce such an or- 
der of things as would give us a secure 
peace; and now, all that we are to look 
for from the distraction and anarchy that 
reign in France, are consequences that 
may be ‘important to the interests of 
Europe!’ What period of the eventful 
history of this wonderful revolution has 
not been productive of consequences mas 
terially important to Europe? Of what 
change that has taken place might not the 
same thing be said? hen the revolu- 
tion, as it is called, of the 3lst of Ma 
took place, might it not have been said, 
that a crisis was approached that might 
have produced consequences important 
to the interests of Europe? When Robe- 
spierre’s tyranny was extinguished, might 
not the same thing have been said ? Upon 
the insurrections that have happened from 
time to time, and particularly on the late 
insurrection, In short, on every great 
event that has arisen in France, the same 
equivocal words might have been used by 
his majesty’s ministers. 

What, then, were the people of England 
to understand from these words now ? 
What prospect did they hold forth that 
his majesty’s ministers were to seize on 
the first favourable moment in which the 
might negociate sige | for peace? If 
they were to argue from their past con- 
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They then said, that the | duct, they surely could draw no favour- 


able conclusion, nor any rational ground 
of hope from these unintelligible words. 
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In December 1792, Mr. Fox said, he had 
made a motion,* to which he certainly 
could not, without a degree of egotism, 
recur, because he could not recur to it 
without pride and satisfaction to himself. 
He asked, whether a negociation might not 
have been entered upon at that moment 
with a greater ey of securing 2 
beneficial peace to England than now? 
He had in every session since that period, 
renewed, in one way or another, the same 
motion ; and he desired to know whether 
our perverse continuance in the proud 
denial of its being the proper moment to 
neyociate, had bettered our condition, or 
opened to us the prospect of a more ho- 
nourable termination of the war? On the 
contrary, had we not from year to year 
entangled ourselves deeper, and rendered 
the practicability of peace upon safe and 
honourable terms more hopeless? But, 
there was one point of view in which our 
Magis situation had been viewed by an 
on. gentleman, very much connected with 
ministers, and who, he hoped, spoke on 
the present occasion authoritatively. The 
hon. gentleman had said, that he was now 
willing to admit, that all prospect of re- 
storing the emigrants to their estates, and 
the Bourbon family to the throne of France 
was hopeless; that it was a matter of 
prudence to calculate the value of an ob- 
ject, together with the chance of procur- 
ing it, and not to pursue any object, how- 
ever desirable, beyond the rational hope 
of obtaining it. If the disasters of the 
war had produced this conviction in the 
minds of ministers, he, who thought that 
wisdom was the first of human acquisi- 
tions, and that prudence in the governors 
of a state was not merely a most valuable 
but a most necessary virtue, would be 
willing to allow that our situation was 
improved. It was improved, because our 
ministers were brought at length to a con- 
viction of their error; because they had 
returned to their senses. But, good God, 
what a series of calamity and disaster had 
been required to produce this restoration 
of their reason! What a state of degra- 
dation must that House and the country 
become to, that it should be held out as 
amatter of exultation, and asa proof of 
our situation being improved, that minis- 
ters had been at length corrected, not by 
the indignation and energy of the people, 
but by the consequences of their own im- 
becility and guilt! What a contrast did 
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this exhibit between the present and the 
ancient state of England, when the power 
of contro] which belonged to the vigorous 
understanding and the manly spirit of 
Englishmen was extinct, and the people 
were supinely content to wait until obsti- 
nate fury should, by its natural course, 
correct itself! Oh, miserable England, 
to what a state are you fallen, when such 
is the wretched consolation in which you 
indulge! 

The expedition to Quiberon was one 
of the grand sources by which this con- 
viction was produced in ministers. He 
knew not by whom that expedition was 
planned; he knew not in whose desperate 
bosom the idea of the horrid expedition 
was engendered, but it was a scene over 
which the heart of every manly Briton 
shed tears of blood; and which had done 
more mischief to the British character, 
had sunk it lower in the eyes of observant 
Europe, and would stain it more in the 
estimation of posterity, than all the rest 
of the operations of this war, frantic, base, 
and inhuman as many of its projects had 
been. Good God! to think that so many 
brave and honourable men, among whom 
there were gentlemen of the purest feelings 
and of the most honourable principles, 
should be led to massacre in the way in 
which they were! That one of the most 
gallant among them the [count de Som- 
breuil}] should be denied the slender con- 
solation which he requested in his expir- 
ing moments of having his letter made 
public, was such an act of savage barba- 
rity as would leave an eternal stain upon 
England, if parliament and the people did 
not testify their indignation by fixing a 
strong mark of censure upon its authors. 
Yet even this lesson—even the dreadful 
issue of this abominable scheme—did not 
produce the effect upon the minds of his 
majesty’s ministers which might have been 
expected ; another expedition was framed, 
in which the emigrants were to be em- 
pve in a descent upon the coast of 

rance. The second expedition was 
concerted, perhaps, with somewhat less 
indiscretion, and somewhat less barbarity, 
than the first; but it seemed to have its 
origin in the same principles, and to 
owe its birth to the same parent. It was 
owing only to its utter failure that it had 
not been equally disastrou»; for if the 
expedition to L’Isle Dieu had been car- 
ried into effect in the same manner as the 
first, the unfortunate persons must have 
been equally abandoned. And yet, 
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though not attended with the same fatal 
effects as the first, the expedition had 
been attended with misfortune Our fleet 
had been exposed to great risk on a dan- 
gerous coast; and even now we must 
either land the stores upon L’Isle Dieu, 
for the maintenance of the unhappy per- 
sons still there, or abandon them to the 
certain, though lingering death of famine, 
or to the more merciful doom of the guil- 
lotine. It was impossible to animadvert 
upon the conduct of ministers in these 
expeditions without being astonished at 
the insanity with which they were planned 
It must now be a matter of secret congra- 
tulation to themselves that every one of 
their projects had failed; their success 
would have made it impossible for them 
to have maintuined the argument which 
they had held that day. What did they 
do? They sent an officer to summon Belle 
Isle in the name of Louis 18th, the rightful 
king of France, and thus they made their 
officer declare a falsehood, a direct false- 
hood, as great a falsehood as if he were 
traitor enoughtodcclare that cardinal York 
was the rightful king of Great Britain. But 
what must have been the consequence if, 
upon this summons, Belle Isle or Noir- 
moutier had yielded? We must have 
landed and taken possession of them in the 
name of Louis 18th, and the unfortunate 
prince, just landed in the place under our 
auspices, would have been identified with 
gur cause, and we should have been 
pledged to the restoration of this legal 
monarch in his rights. Could we then 
have had the blessing which was this day 
held up, of abandoning a course, which 
could no longer be pursued with rational 
hopes? We should then have been re- 
duced to the melancholy alternative of 
abandoning the prince and his followers 
with infamy, or of prosecuting his cause 
under the most desperate circumstances. 
Fortunately for ministers, however, their 
proce had failed, and they were thus re- 
leved by the want of success from the 
folly of their act. It was by this sort of 
reasoning alone that he could resolve the 
strange paradox of the seconder of the 
motion, who had said, that the very fai- 
lure of the war had produced good con- 
sequences. If it were applied to our ex- 

editions to the coast of France, it per- 

ps might hold true, as the consequence 
was a Conviction in the breasts of minis- 
ters, that it was impracticable to puraue 
the restoration of Louis any more. 

It was with pain that he took up the 
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time of the House, with any observations 
upon this kind of reasoning. He was 
confident that the natural plain sense and 
understandings of Englishmen, who had 
always been distinguished for their love 
of direct and plain dealing, would soon 
be disgusted, and reject with indignation 
and nausea a cause that required such 
refinement of reasoning to support it. 
An hon. gentlemen had said, that the 
opinions of the French were certainly 
specious in themselves, and calculated to 
intoxicate the minds of the lower ranks 
of men; but that, in their own nature, 
they would, sooner or Jater, generate such 
a tyranny as that which Robespierre ex- 
hibited, which again, in its own nature, 
would correct the impression which the 
specious opinions had originally made. 
The war, then, with all its disasters had 
been so far usetul, that it had accelerated 
the conviction which Robespierre’s ty 
ranny would of itself have more slowly 
produced. The war was a sort of yeast 
that fermented this tyranny: and thus, 
in this idle train of reasoning, was the 
House presented with another theory in 
excuse of the war. If men were to play 
with such theories as matter of amuse- 
ment, he should certainly not contend 
about them. He should then be ex- 
tremely willing to leave them as a very 
good theme for school-boys, as the hon. 
seconder had said; but it was a dreadful 
thing when such theories were taken up 
by statesmen, and gravely acted upon as 
legitimate causes for plunging their coun- 
try into the horrors of war. Such theo- 
ries might suit well for a literary or a 
political disputant, and might be made 
very amusing either in a club-room or in 
a pamphlet; but for a man to undertake 
the office of a statesman, and to bring 
such theories into practice, was such an 
outrage, not mcrely upon commun sense, 
but upon moral duty, as must shock the 
heart of every considerate, and of every 
feeling mind. What a picture of human 
wantonness did it not exhibit, that in 
order to ascertain the question, whether 
a certain sct of opinions might be brought 
so much more speedily into disrepute, It 
was a good and right thing that a hun 
dred millions of money should be squan- 
dered, and hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow-creatures be put to death! In his 
mind, a war against opinions was 1n no 
one instance, and could not be, either 
just or pardonable. _A war of self-detence 
against acts he could understand, he could 
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explain, and he could justify ; but no war 
apainst opinions could be supported byrea- 
son orby justice: it was drawing the sword 
of the inquisition. How could we blame 
all those abominable acts of bloodshed and 
torture, which had been committed from 
time to time under the specious name of 
religion, when we ourselves had the pre- 
sumption to wage a similar war? Who 
would say, that all the blood that had 
been spilt from the fury of religious en- 
thusiasm, might not have been made to 
flow from the pure but misguided motive 
of correcting opinions, when we ourselves 
thus dared to dip our hands in the blood 
of our fellow-creatures, on the mere pre- 
text of correcting the errors of opinion? 
We must change all the doctrines that 
we had been taught to cherish about re- 
ligious persecution and intolerance ; we 
must begin to venerate the authors of the 
holy inquisition, and consider them as 
pious and pure men, who committed their 
murders éor the beneficent purpose of 
correcting the heresies which they consi- 
dered as so abominable, and restoring 
the blessings of what they conceived to 
be the only true system of christianity. 
In the same manner, the present war 
against opinions was to be entitled to our 
esteem, and its authors to be venerated 
for their morality. In this war they also 
were great conquerors; they had lost 
towns, cities, nay kingdoms, they had 
squandered a hundred millions of money, 
they had lost a hundred thousand men, 
they had lost their allies, they had lost 
the cause of the emigrants, they had lost 
the throne to the family of the Bourbons, 
—but they had gained a set of rather 
better opinions to France! 

He contended, that at every moment 
from the commencement of the war to 
the present instant, our ministers might 
have negociated with the French upon 
better terms than they could at this time! 
and that our relative situation had been 
gradually growing worse. The famous 
decree of the 19th November, 1792, was 
the first great pretext for going to war. 
That decree we might have got rid of 
by negociation. But if that decree was 
an obstacle to negociation, it was well 
known that the disgusting tyrant Ro- 
bespierre himself not only formally re- 
pealed it, but made it the pretext for 
murdering Brissot and about one hundred 
ous more, whom he called its authors. 

rhy not negociate after that decree was 


repealed? Oh! they were afraid of the 
q 
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fascination of French principles on the 
rainds of the people of this country. But, 
surely, they could not say that these 
principles continued to be fascinating and 
tempting after the reign of Robespierre. 
If ever they had any attraction for the 
popular mind, they surely must have lost 
it, and become, on the contrary, the de- 
testation and horror of every human 
being, as exhibited under the implacable 
a of that despicable miscreant. 

id they make overtures of peace when 
these principles had lost their temptation ? 
What ! it would be said, would you have 
treated with Robespierre? Why not 
with Robespierre? Do we not daily 
treat with tyrants? He would have 
treated with Robespierre; not because 
he did not think his government the most 
disgusting tyranny that ever existed, but 
because England had nothing to do with 
his tyranny. On the 27th of July, Ro- 
bespierre was cut off, and his principles 
were declared to be infamous. Why did 
not ministers then make overtures of 
peace? There was nothing in their for- 
mer conduct that could give that House 
or the nation confidence in their inten- 
tions of making peace whenever the fa- 
vourable opportunity should arrive. On 
the contrary, they stood convicted of 
fraud ; for when an hon. friend of his 
(Mr. Grey) made a motion on the 26th 
of January last,* which it was not found 
convenient directly to oppose, an amend- 
ment was moved, declaring that they 
were ready to enter into a negociation, 
whenever there should be a government 
established in France, capable of main- 
taining the customary relations of amity 
and peace. Did they offer negociation 
when it was proved by experience that 
France had such a government ? It had 
been proved that France did maintain 
such relations of peace and amity, for 
Prussia had made peace with her, Spain 
had made peace with her, many of the 
states of Germany had made peace with . 
her, and among others, the elector of 
Hanover had made peace. The hon. se- 
conder of the motion had said, that any 
one who made an argument on the con- 
duct of the elector of Hanover, and rea- 
soned on it as an example for England, 
would deserve to be treated as a school- 
boy. He must submit to incur the im- 
putation; for he confessed, with deference 
to the hon. gentleman, that it was worthy 
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to be discussed. He was ready to own 
that there might be situations in which 
the conduct of the elector of Hanover 
in a negociation might not be a model for 
England; but what was the case here? 
The right hon. gentleman opposite, in 
speaking of the state of France, said, that 
if a peace was concluded with her, in her 
then condition, he should at least have to 
exclaim, 
Potuit que plurima virtus 
Esse, fuit; toto certatum est corpore regni. 
Her situation had not changed when the 
Hanoverian minister thought it his duty 
to negociate with them for peace. Would 
the right hon. gentleman say on the occa- 
sion, 
Potuit que plurima virtus 
Esse, fuit ; toto certatum est corpore regni? 
He did not believe that he would venture 
' to make any such assertion. They bad 
heard that night much panegyric on the 
new constitution of France. They might 
almost have supposed themselves sitting 
in the convention, and to have heard 
Louvet, or some other author of the new 
constitution, delivering a panegyric on it. 
All our hopes were now to be fixed upon 
this new constitution. He confessed, for 
one, he was not willing to place much 
dependance upon a constitution of which 
he knew nothing, and which had not been 
tried ; but this was the new theory of the 
day; this constitution was to be capable 
of maintaining the accustomed relations of 
peace and amity. Mark the conclusion 
of this argument, that the proper time for 
treating together for peace, was to be 
put off until we had experience of this 
new constitution. What was to be the 
term of probation he knew not; one 
thing only was certain, that on this new 
retext, the war was to be continued. 
at if this constitution, like all their 

former constitutions, should fail? Why, 
then our hopes of peace must fail too, 
and we must begin again. What a mi- 
serable series of subterfuge and expedient 
was all this! But, say they, would you 
make peace with a country that changes 
its constitution so often? To which, 
said Mr. Fox, I answer yes, I would; if 
they changed their constitution every 
week, nay, every day, if they had seven 
constitutions a week, I would treat with 
them. What have I to do with their 
changes of constitution? Experience 
has shown that neither the changes of 
men, nor the changes of constitution, 
have had any effect on the engagements 
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which they have formed with foreign 
countries. I will not speak of the recent 
treaties they have entered into; byt let 
us look how all the successive parties 
have acted towards Sweden in the neu- 
trality which she established. The party 
of Brissot, the party of the Mountain 
which succeeded the party of the Giron- 
dists, the individual tyranny of Robes- 
pierre, into which the Mountain subsided, 
the party which overthrew Robespierre, 
and all the shades and changes of govern- 
ment which have happened since, have 
with uniform fidelity observed the treaty 
with Sweden, and maintained the rela- 
tions of peace and amity which subsisted 
between them. In like manner, some 
changes have happened since the treaty 
with Prussia, and it has nevertheless been 
regularly maintained. It is idle to talk 
of the theory of a constitution being a 
ground of dependence for the observance 
ofatreaty. If a rational treaty is made, 
and it is the interest of the parties to 
keep it, that is the only true and wise 
dependence which you can have for the 
continuance of peace. 

It had been said, continued Mr. Fox, 
that much had becn done to meliorate and 
soften down the opinions of France. He 
asked, whether a recognition of their in- 
dependence and an offer to treat, would 
not do more to bring the people of that 
country to an amicable disposition to treat 
than all our failures had hitherto done ? 
But it was urged, that the offer to treat 
ought first to come from France. He said: 
that the offer ought to come from us, be- 
cause we had made resolutions, and had 
been guilty of the indiscretion of coming to 
declarations that stood in the way of nego- 
ciation. These must be done away in order 
to bring us to an even footing. It was said, 
would you leave them the Low Countries 
and Holland? That House was not the 
place, nor was the present the time, to talk 
of terms. There was no doubt of one im- 
portant fact, and ministers might go to a 
negociation with a confidence of that fact, 
namely, that if France, on account of her 
successes, exacted high terms, such as 
were inconsistent with the honour and in- 
terests of this country, they would be sup- 
ported in the dire, but then necessary, 
alternative of continuing the war. The 
terms at the same time in every negocia- 
tion must depend on the relative situation 
of the parties. But he would not admit 
of that eternal evasion that the time was 
improper. One vear we were too high 
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to treat, another year we were too low; 

and thus the continuance of the war was 

onged, without any calculation be- 

ing made whether the expense of continu- 

ing it for one year, was not'more than the 

difference of terms we might expect be- 

tween a good and a bad relative situation. 

In his mind, every time was the proper 

time for treating ; and it would not be de- 

nied but that we had suffered more favour- 

able periods to escape than we were likely 

again to possess. When we were masters 

ot Valenciennes and Conde, and France 

was beset on every side, with insurrec- 

tions raging in her bowels, that was the 

favourable time to treat. But no, we 

were then too high. What! treat when 

she almost lay expiring at our feet? We 

suffered that moment to pass. Last year, 

again, we had great success in the West 
Indies ; Guadaloupe and St. Lucia were 

ours, in addition to Martinique, and 
France was obviously desirous of peace. 
No, then again we were too high, and 
we were asked in a lofty strain in 
the month of June last, What, shall 
we treat with her when she lies in 
her last agony? Nothing, they said, 
could save her, and it was our interest to 
withhold from her the peace of which she 
was desirous. The event has proved that 
the prediction was not well founded; and 
here we are, after three years war, re- 
duced to a state in which we are said to 
be too low to treat, with nothing left us 
but the hopes that some day or another a 
favourable opportunity will arise for ne- 
gociation. In the mean time we have 
only one of all our allies left to us, and 
that ally must, by the principle on which 
she has acted for the last year, be hired to 
continue her alliance. All our hopes were 
to be founded on our conquests in the 
West Indies. Let us look with an impar- 
tial eye at the state of our West Indies. 
Was there any thing very consoling in 
that quarter of the world? He dreaded 
toencounter the examination. The French 
commerce, it was said, was utterly annihi- 
lated; and the French navy, too, was re- 
duced. We had certainly had many bril- 
liant naval achievements, which did im- 
mortal honour to the British flag; but at 
the same time, it would not be said that 
our ewn trade was entirely protected. In- 
surance to Jamaica had risen from four to 
eight per cent. ; and he did not think that 
even our internal situation was improved. 
His majesty’s speech had held out a 
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quantity of grain in the kmgdom, and the 
subject was recommended to their most 
serious consideration. Whenever it came 
before them, he should give it certainly the 
most careful and the most impartial exa- 
mination. It was not his opinion that it 
was greatly within the province of human 
legislatron to do much on such a topic: 
but what could be done in the way of re- 
gulation, he trusted they should with one 
voice steadily and expeditiously pursue. 
Nothing, he believed. would do so much 
towards preventing the evil of a scarcity, 
as to give to the people the restoration of 
peace, which would be likely to bring with 
it its usual companion, plenty. It was an 
insult on common sense to say that war 
and military expeditions did not, in their 
very nature, aggravate searcity by in- 
creasing consumption. Putting the whole 
country into the military state which 
England was at this time at home, neces- 
sarily increased the consumption of grain, 
and if this was the case, how much more 
did the argument hold good with respect 
to expeditions to distant parts? ‘The 
quantity of increased consumption, with- 
out taking into the account the quustities 
damaged and lost, was immense, aid he 
would be bold to say, that if government, 
instead of interfering with regular mer- 
chants, and putting an end to all the 
active competition of men, more expert in 
trade than themselves, had followed the 
example of the government of France, 
with respect to the ships at Brest, and 
had unloaded the transports thit were 
sent to Quiberon Bay, they would have 
done more towards alleviating the late 
scarcity, than by all the corn which their 
agents imported. 

He could not leave that miserable ex- 
pedition to Quiberon Bay, without again 
expressing his indignation at it. The 
Howse would do him the justice to recol- 
lect how much beyond his usual pertina- 
city he had urged them to avoid the indis- 
cretion and cruelty of employing the emi- 
grants on any such expedition. He had 
said, that they could not be employed so 
as to stand on the saine terms with our 
own troops; that their condition would 
be desperate in regard to France; that 
therefore it was neither politic with res- 
peet to ourselves, mor kind and conside- 
rate with regard to them: that if we em- 

loyed them on any such expedition, we 
identified their cause with ours, and made 
it impossible for us to retract with honour, 


melancholy picture with respect to the | whatever might be the events of the war. 
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What was the answer to this reasoning ? 
That, in fact. their cause and ours was 
the same, and that the crown of George 
Sd was not safe upon his head if they 
were not reinstated in their country. 
Thus the die was cast; they were thus 
invited to join the fatal standard; they 
embarked in our cause, which they were 
thus told was the same as their own, and 
they were sent on that fatal expedition 
which every feeling heart must deplore. 
Though he cquld not entertain the idea 
which some coarse and vulgar minds had 
taken up, that certain ministers in the cabi- 
net, reflecting on the indiscretion they had 
committed in thus charging themselves 
with so many of these emigrants, had 
sent them on this forlorn enterprise as a 
happy riddance, yet he must repeat, that 
if the justice and indignation of the coun- 
ty did not fix a censure upon the authors 
of that expedition, the disgrace of itwould 
eternally rest upon the character of the 
nation. When he first moved for enter- 
ing into a ncgociation with France, it was 
said What! would you negociate with 
men about to stain their hands with the 
blood of their sovereign? Yet now, if the 
present speech from the throne meant to 
say any thing honestly, it meant, that 
with these very men ministers would have 
no objection to negociate at a certain 
crisis. The nature of this murder, then, 
was such as to be washed away after a 
two or three years purification. And 
even with Tallien, who; among others, 
dipped his hands in royal blood, the 

would have no objection to treat ; sigagh 
whatever was the conduct of that person 
on other occasions, the boldness with 
which he came forward to destroy the 
tyranny of Robespierre did him great 
honour. It had always been his opinion, 
‘that if we could not get men of pure 
morals, and men of personal esteem to 
treat with, we must take the men we 
’ could find; taking care that our treaty 
should be founded on such principles of 
moderation and justice, as should not be 
likely to vary with times or parties, and 
which it should be the interest of both 
countries to maintain. Instead of this, 
we had acted upon a set of unprincipled 
delicacics, by which this country had been 
reduced to such a state of distress, as for 
the last six months to make almost every 
common man dependent upon charity for 
subsistence. Was not sacha state more 
likely to undermine the loyalty and obe- 
dience they were desirous to chcrish than 
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all the fascination of French principles? 
Was it not likely, that under such a pres- 
sure, undisciplined minds might be led 
to cherish the idea, that that government 
could not be perfectly sound nor ti- 
cally happy, which inflicted on so large a 

roportion of its people so much misery. 

t must be a matter of great consolation 
to hear from his majesty’s speech, that. 
instead of any such refractory sentiment, 
a very general spirit of order and submis- 
sion to the laws had been manifested by 
his people; and their pleasure ought to 
be increased when they recollected the 
dreadful and dark conspiracies which 
raged in the country a twelvemonth ago. 
These conspiracies had been quashed in 
a most extraordinary way; they had been 
quashed by the full, clear, and honour- 
able acquittal of all the conspirators ; and 
now this ‘“ order and subwission to the 
laws” was a matter of exultation to his 
majesty, when the Habeas Corpus sus- 
pension act was in full force! 

Another most extraordinary argument 
had been adduced for the war by an hor. 
gentleman opposite to him (Mr. Jenkin- 
son) ; the war, he said, was quite neces- 
sary, in order to enable men of rank to 
inveigh with becoming spirit inst 
French Prec les, and the diabolical doc- 
trines of Jucobinism. He was very ready 
to allow, that the philippics against 
French principles, in which gentlemen in 
that House and elsewhere so liberally 
indulged themselves, did require some 
means to give them currency: but that 
they wanted a war to give them forces 
that nothing less than an army of 200,000 
men, and a navy of 110,000 men, could 
make these philippics go down, he did 
not know till now. He remembered it 
was an accusation against Roland, that 
in order to corrupt the public mind, by 
propagating his opinions, he had squan- 
dered much of the public money. Ro 
in his defence, said, he had certainly not 
squandered much of the public money , 
he had only spent 30,000 lives Tournois; 
and that in assignats, in printing ; whereas 
it had cost our ministers one hundred mil- 
lions sterling to circulate and support 
their haranguegs against the French! A 
more extraordinary means of publishing 
their invectives could not have been 
thought of. One would have thought, 
that having their civil list, their patronage, 
their places, their pensions, and their 
newspapers, by Which to spread and give 
currency to their abuse against the French, 
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it was strange that they should hit upon 
awar asthe only means to recommend 
their invectives to the taste of the coun- 
try. If he could not entirely agree with 
the hon. gentleman as to the war being 
begun sia f in aid of the intemperate lan- 
violent epithets which were 

a out upon the French, yet nothing 
was 60 certain, as that the inflamed pas- 
sions which gave rise to that language, 
gave rise also to the war; and that the 
good sense and manly feelings which 
would have avoided the one, would also 
have directed us to the rational course 
which would have prevented the other. 
The hon. gentleman spoke of the rights 
of man, among the reprobated French 
rinciples. That all men had equal rights, 

e would not stop to argue; it was a 
trath which the hon. gentleman himself 
must feel. It was not the fallacy of the 
principles that had made the French Re- 
volution disgusting, but its atrocities ; it 
was the misapplication and misuse that 
had produced so much turpitude and ruin. 
Of those principles he was ready to de- 
fend the greater part; the abuse of prin- 
ciples had, indeed, caused the mischief 
in France ; but the principles themselves 
remained still pure and unalterable. Mr. 
Fox concluded with saying, that for these 
reasons he could not consent to vote for 
the address which had been moved; he 
held in Ins hand an Amendment, express- 
ing in short terms the facts he had enu- 
merated, and drawing from them the 
practical use that ought to be made of 
them. He then read the Amendment, as 
follows : 

“< We beg leave humbly to intreat your 
majesty to review the events of the three 
Jast years, and to compare the situation 
and circumstances of the belligerent 
powers at the period when hostilities com- 
menced, amd at the present moment; 
to consider that a great majority of the 
humerous allies, on whose co-operation 
your majesty chiefly relied for success, 

ve abandoned the common cause, and 
sought for security in peace, while others 
have been unfortunately thrown into alli- 
ance with the enemy: that our foreign 
possessions in the West Indies have, in 
many instances, been over-run, pillaged, 
and destroyed, and the security of ail of 
them put in imminent hazard: that the 
ex ions tothe coast of France have 


proved either disgraceful or abortive; 


tending, without any rational pros of 
peblic benefit, to tarnish bre British 
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name, by a shameful sacrifice of those to 
whom your majesty’s ministers had held 
out the hope of public protection: that 
amidst all these adverse and disgraceful 
events, there has been an expenditure of 
blood and treasure unparalleled in the 
history of former wars. Such being the 
result of the measures which have been 
pursued, we cannot ey discharge 
our duty to your majesty, the country, 
and ourselves, without fervently imploring 
your majesty to reflect upon the evident 
impracticability of attaining, in the pre- 
sent contest, what have hitherto been 
considered as the objects of it:—We 
therefore humbly entreat your majesty no 
longer to act upon the opinion, that the 
governing powers of France are incapa- 
ble of maintaining the accustomed rela- 
tions of peace and amity. An opinion 
formerly proved to be unfounded by 
the situation of the states of America, 
and of those nations of Europe who 
have throughout maintained a safe and 
dignified neutrality ; and recently by the 
conduct and present condition of Prussia 
and Spain, and the princes of the em- 
pire. But that your majesty will be 
graciously pleased: to take decided and 
immediate measures for bringing about 
a peace with France, whatever may be 
the present or future form of her in-— 
ternal government, and look for indeme 
nity where alone indemnity is to be 
found; in the restoration of industry, 
lenty, and tranquillity at home:— 
hile we thus earnestly implore your 
majesty to consider, in your royal wis- 
dom, how fruitless the pursuit of the 
war is become, and how idle and ima- 
ginary the supposed obstacle to peace, 
we declare, that if the existing powers 
in France were to reject a pacific ne- 
gociation proposed by your majesty 
upon suitable terms, and to persevere 
in hostilities for their own aggrandize- 
ment, or with a view to the establish- 
ment of their system of government in 
other countries, we would strenuously 
support a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, confident that the spirit of the 
nation, when roused in such a cause, will 
still be able to accomplish what is just 
and necessary, however exhausted and 
weakened by the ill-concerted projects of 
those who have directed your majesty’s 
councils.” 
Mr. Pitt said, that the Amendment con- 
tained a proposition so extraordinary in 
itself, that he could not belicve the right 
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hon. gentleman was serious in making it. 
It was neither more nor less than this. 
After observing the supposed state of 
‘universal degradation and disappointment 
to which we had been reduced in conse- 
quence of the war, we were advised at 
this moment to sue for peace, without 
being informed how the negociation was 
to be conducted, or what indemnity this 
country was to receive. That amendment, 
therefore, only held out the mockery of 
returning toa state of security and peace. 
He wished to confine his attention to the 
Address moved, and to contrast it with 
the amendment. The first proposition 
to be proved was, that on considering 
the relative state of the belligerent powers 
since the commencement of the present 
war, nutwithstanding our reverses, the 
prospect arising out of the general situa- 
tion of affairs, had been materially im- 
proved. ‘lhe period comprised in this 
proposition included the space between 
the opening of the Jast session, and the 
moment at which he was then speaking. 
He wished to ask every candid man, with 
what feelings they entered that House at 
the commencement of the last session? 
He then desired them to ask themselves, 
what were their impressions, with regard 
to general security, at the present mo- 
ment? He hoped, when a fair compari- 
son was made between these two periods, 
no candid man would suppose that he 
meant to insult the people of England, 
when he used the word “ satisfaction.” 
He declared, that on a general review of 
the state of this country ten months ago, 
and atthe moment when he was speaking 
he felt no small degree of satistaction. 
His grounds of satisfaction were these: 
allowing for all the victories the enemy 
had gained in different quarters ; allowing 
for every advantage they had obtained; 
allowing, also, for all the calamities which 
might have befallen this country or our 
allies, he begged of the House to look at 
the present principles of the war, to exa- 
mine it in all its parts, and they would 
easily observe the grounds of his satis- 
faction. They could not fail to perceive 
the enemy's reduced means of prosecuting 
the war. The enemy was now in a situa- 
tion in which they felt a greater necessity 
for peace, and had a much stronger 
disposition for it. If he was right in 
that proposition, was it to insult the coun- 
try to express the satisfaction which he 
felt from these circumstances? The first 
question that presented itself, was, whe- 
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ther or not the means of the enemy were 
reduced for carrying on the war. At 
the commencement of the last session, 
the value of assignats was from 20 to 25 
per cent. At the present moment for 
one hundred assignats of nominal value, 
only one and a half were received ; con- 
sequently, they were now only about 
one-sixteenth of the value they were ten 
months ago. At present the French had 
assignats in circulation to the incredible 
amount of 720 millions sterling. The 
number of assignats was still increasing : 
so that the enemy had to face another 
campaign under these circumstances. He 
believed in his conscience that farther 
resources could not be raised unless by 
the restoration of the system of terror. 
Was he to consider all this as nothing? 
Most certainly not. Butthere were some 
favourable circumstances in the situation 


of the enemy, and he had no desire to. 


conceal them. He had no difficulty to 
state the equivocal conduct of the hing 
of Prussia. The French could also dis- 
band the two armies which they had with- 
drawn from Spain. On account of the 
peace they had concluded with Prussia, 
&c. they might do with a much smaller 
army than when they had to oppose the 
whole of the confederacy. Yet it must 
be observed that for every pound sterling 
that was formerly paid to each man in 
such an army, they must give 16/. at the 
commencement of the ensuing year.~ The 
depreciation of assignats was constantly 
increasing, in a compound ratio. The 
only question was, whether, as these as- 
siznats would very soon, in all probability 
be totally inefficient, there were any other 
means of maintaining their operations. 
Without pretending to give an opinion on 
a subject so complicated, he had no diffi- 
culty in stating, that he saw the per- 
plexities arising from this depression of 
assignats pervading every individual in the 
state, and bringing nothing, as_ the 
French themselves Riad said, but misery 
and pauper into every corner of the country. 
To supply the place of assignats, it had 
been proposed to introduce metallic pieces 
into circulation; but it had not been ex- 
plained whether these were to pass for 
more than their intrinsic value, which if 
they did they were only metallic assignats 
instead of assignats made of paper. If 
those metallic pieces were to pass at their 
value, no mention was made how they 


‘were to be procured. A nation destitute 


of gold and silver could only procure those 


~~ 
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precious metals in exchange for the expor- ; said, that the king’s ministers were not 
tation of those productions it had raised | sincere in their professions of a desire for 
from its own soil, after leaving at home} peace. He said he was willing to submit 
sufficient for its necessary consumption; | to the imputation of insincerity ; to any 
and after procuring all the other articles | imputation, however harsh, rather than to 
of consumption, which its own soil did | sue for a peace that must inevitably bring 
not produce. The eternal law of things | disgrace on the country. If peace with 
proved that this was the only mode of; the present government of France should 
procuring the precious metals. Nowtheir ; be the termination of the business, he 
commerce was ruined. Their loss by the | should regret that the efforts and resour- 
destruction of the commerce of their co- | ces of the principal nations of Europe, 
lonies, of the Levant, and the loss of their | contending against a country in a tempo- 
internal manufactures, particularly those | rary delirium, and exposing others to 
of Lyons, had been estimated at many } destruction, had not been more vigorously 
millions sterling. — He was ready to admit | and effectually employed, for the purpose 
their successes onthe Rhine. At first view, | of restoring social order, exiled law, mo- 
it appeared impossible they could have | rality and religion. But being under the 
faced the Austrian army which was so for- | necessity of submitting to those things 
midable in that quarter. The expedition | which he could not control, he was dis- 
to Quiberon bay, and the hard fate of the | posed to louk with gratitude to the many 
unfortunate emigrants who were fighting | favourable circuista:ces which then ex- 
for their lawful monarch, must be consi- | isted. If we were but true to ourselves, 
dered by us as a calamity, independent of | much might yet be done for the honour 
its effects. Every man’s personal feelings | and security of the country. Much had 
were interested in that event. He would | been done to destroy those destructive 
admit that the enemy had been only kept ! principles that had so long prevailed in 
on the defensive on the side of Italy ; but | France, and laid waste that fine country. 
if the House wouldlook at the enemy dur- | The resources of a brave and free people, 
ing the course of the present campaign. | living under a mild and well-regulated 
they would clearly see, that though their | government, and supported by individual 
successes had been great and many, the | industry, were infinite. They had enabled 
internal situation of France was most de- | us to defray the heavy expenses of the 
plorable.—Taking, therefore, into the ac- | war in which we were engaged, while 
count all the victories obtained by France, | France had been living on the capital of 
when he considered the state of their in- | the country. After the payment of our 
ternal resources, and their inabilityto carry | taxes, though in some degree burthen- 
on the war for another campaign, he had no | some, every man in this island, could say 
doubt but the situation of things was mate- | his personal liberty and private property 
rially improved. — There were certainly | were secure, under the protection of the 
many circumstances in the present situa- | law. In France, all the natural rights of 
tion of France, favourable to peace, though | mankind had been grossly violated.—He 
it might still be a question, whether it | came next to the high price of corn in 
were advisable or practicable for us to | this country. He agreed, that nothing 
treat. They now universally reprobated | was more difficult as a subject of legisla- 
that system of oppression under which | tion. It required the immediate attention 
they had so long groaned. They now ex- | of the House, to sce if any measure 
pressed their detestation of that system | could be adopted for relieving his majes- 
of government, which in this country had | ty’s subjects trom the heavy pressure 
met with such enthusiastic applause. The | under which they now laboured, and for 
pew constitution had been ushered in with | preventing similar calamities in future. 
a denunciation of all the other systems of | According to the best information govern- 
gove.nment which had been devised in the | ment were in possession of last year, 
course of the revolution. They seemed | there was no reason to apprehend that 
now to be satisfied that they must renounce | grain would have arisen to such a price. 
their desperate projects, and build a sys- { One circumstance that contributed to it 
tem of peace on more solid and durable | was, the lateness of the last harvest, by 
unds. It was still aquestion with him, | which means there was a difference of 
whether the French could put in execution | near one month's consumption. Gentle- 
the constitution which they had decreed. |] men talked of the great quantities of 
The right hon. gentleman opposite had } com that had been sent abroad for supply- 
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ing our fleets and armies. Before such 
remarks were made, gentlemen would do 
well to inform themselves how much grain 
had been removed from domestic con- 
sumption, how much had been imported, 
and how many ships loaded with grain 
had been stopped, and which in time of 
peace would have gone to other countries. 
He concluded by observing, that minis- 
ters would use every means in their power 
for reducing the high price of grain and 
for rendering the situation of the poor 
more comfortable. 

_ The question being put, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out in the Ad- 
adress, stand part of the question,” the 
House divided: 

Tellers. 


Mr. Jenkinson - - 
Yeas 3 Mr. John Smyth - 


Mr. Grey - - «= = 
Mr. Whitbread - - - : 59 


_ Onthe main question being put, Mr. 
Windham took occasion so censure Mr. 
Fox's panegyric on the French constitu- 
tion of 1789, as well as his approbation 
of the destruction of the Bourbon family, 
and insinuated, that Mr. Fox had a par- 
tiality for making constitutional experi- 
ments. 

Mr. Fox justified his former expres- 
sions respecting the French revolution. 
He had asserted, that the subversion of 
the French monarchy in the Bourbon fa- 
mily, was an event favourable to the li- 
berty of Europe, and that the fall of that 
family would be looked on by posterity 
with admiration, because with it fell the 
reign of despotism. But at no one time 
had he given an unqualified opinion of the 
governments which succeeded that event ; 
much less would he stand pledged to give 
the least countenance to the scenes of 
blood and cruelty which had been the al- 
most inseparable attendants on the varied 
governments that followed one another. 
He formed his opinion of government by 
the test of practice, and not by theory 
and on paper. He disclaimed experiments 
and innovations, and he did not know on 
what principle innovation could be im- 
puted to him. He had, it was true, sup- 
aaa the projects of Mr. Pitt as to a re- 
orm in parliament, because he believed 
those projects to be good; and if the in- 
sinuations went to this point, he readily 
acknowledged them to be just. If they 
went to any other object of his opinions 
er practice, he did not comprehend them. 
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He loved the constitution of this country, 
because in practice he found it to be 
good, and this, with him, was the only 
criterion of a good government. 

The Address was then agreed to. 


The King’s Answer to the Commons Ad- 
dress.] To the Address of the Commons 
his Majesty returned this answer : 

“ Gentlemen ; I thank you for this very 
loyal Address. It affords me the greatest 
satisfaction to learn that you concur in 
the view which I entertain of the general 
situation and prospect of affairs, and to 
receive the assurances of your firm and 
decided support in those exertions which 
are most likely to ensure and accelerate 
the restoration of peace on such grounds 
as the justice of our cause, and the situa- 
tion of the enemy, may entitle us to ex- 
pect.” 


Attack on his Majesty.] Two masters 
in Chancery presented a Message from 
the Lords desiring a present conference 
in the Painted Chamber. 

The Speaker informed the House, that 
this message was informal and irregular, 
as it had always been the usual practice 
of either House, when it requested a con- 
ference, to state upon what subject the 
conference was requested. 

Mr. Pitt then moved, ‘“‘ That a mes- 
sage be sent to the Lords to acquaint 
them, that, the House having received a 
message from their lordships, whereb 
they desired a present conference it 1s 
not agreeable to the usage and aa 
ings of parliament, for either House to 
send for a conference without expressing 
a subject matter of that conference.” The 
motion being agreed to, the messengers 
were called in and acquainted therewith. 
Shortly after, the said messengers return- 
ed with a message from the Lords de- 
siring a present conference on a subject 
materially affecting the safety of his ma- 
jesty’s person, and the honour and dig- 
nity of parliament. 

{r. Bitt then moved that managers be 
chosen to attend. The managers being 
returned, Mr. secretary Dundas reported, 
that they had held a conference with the 
Lords in which they had been informed 
that their lordships, in consequence of 
having examined several witnesses, had 
agreed to address his majesty, and that 
they desired the concurrence of that 
House in the address. The address was 
ordered ta be taken into consideration 

* 
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to.morrow, when it wa’ agreed to nem. 
con. ? 


The King’s Answer to the Joint Address 
of both Flouses.) The Address being pre- 
sented to his Majesty on the 31st, his Ma- 
jesty returned this Answer: 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«I receive, with great pleasure, this 
additional proof of your uniform zeal and 
loyalty. I have too much reason to be 
assured of the affectionate and steady at- 
tachment of my people at large, to have 
felt any other sentiment upon this occa- 
sion shin that of concern at so high a 
violation of the laws. I shall not fail to 
give such directions as may best tend to 
bring to justice and punishment the 
persons concerned in an offence so dan- 

erous to the public tranquillity, and so 
injurious to our excellent constitution.” 


Debate tx the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.] Oct. 30. The order of the 
day being read for taking his Majesty's 
Speech into consideration. 

The Earl of Mount Edgecumbe rose, for 
the purpose of moving an Address. He 
said, he’ could not but participate in 
the feelings expressed by his majesty, 
and was perfectly convinced that our re- 
lative situation was much improved. On 
the part of Italy, where much anxiety 
had prevailed, respecting the progress of 
French arms, nothing was now to be ap- 
prehended. They were confined within 
their own limits, and we had no cause of 
alarm in that quarter. On thie side of 
Germany, it was true, they had been more 
successful. But there also they had met 
with a severe check. ‘They had passed 
the Rhine, and pushed forwards, while 

they saw not the face of an enemy to op- 
pose them. Now they had found one ca- 
pable of punishing their rashness, and who 
bad succesfully pursued the advantages 
which they had gained. Although our 
enemy had acquired great territorial pos- 
sessions, yet, happily, not ene of those 
evil consequences had happened which it 
was supposed would result from the addi- 
‘tion to their power. They had conquered 
Holland, the possession of which it was 
generally supposed would carry such an 
accession to their naval force as would 
render them more formidable than they 
had hitherto been. But the immense ex- 
penses incurred by their expedition 
against that ecueary, far exceeded any 
advantage they had derived from the ac- 
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quisition. Thus far, therefore, consider- 
ing our situation as relative to that of our 
enemy, we had just reason to assert, that 
the ultimate advantage was on our side. 
Their finances too, were in such a state of 
ruin and confusion, that shortly the 
whole system must inevitably go to des- 
truction. At this moment, the deprecia- 
tion of their assignats was as seventy to 
one. On the other hand, we were in pos- 
session of immense revenues, and enjoyed 
a flourishing commerce, while that of our 
enemy was annihilated. Arts and manu- 
factures flourished with us; our enemy 
they had totally forsaken. In this point 
of view, therefore, we had an infinite su- 
periority. He thought it also a subject 
of congratulation to their lordships, that 
our enemies seemed approaching to that 
state of order and government, which 
would render it possible for us to enter 
into negociation with them. They now 
earnestly wished to enjoy a settled form 
of government. If the present crisis 
should produce such an event, his majesty 
had graciously informed them, he would 
gladly treat for peace. With regard to 
the high price of grain, that House could 
not repair the evils arising from a bad 
season ; but, in their legislative character 
they might, perhaps, prevent monopoly, 
ae the unfair ractices of rade” He 
then moved an address, which was, as 
usual, an echo of the speech. 

Lord Walsingham seconded the ad- 
dress. He insisted, that, from the de- 
ranged state of the French finances, a 
short time must inevitably bring them to 
ruin. Yet, even at this time, his majesty 
did not evince a vindictive disposition, 
but declared himself ready to treat, when- 
ever ahy government appeared with which 
we could safely treat. And, surely, no one 
could wish for ) ge unless it was per- 
manent; for, of all evils, a patched-up, 
temporary peace was the greatest that 
could befall anation. In another view, it 
was alsoto be dreaded: for, should our 
forces be disbanded, it would be difficult 
again to bring them to the pitch at which 
they now were. 

he Duke of Bedford said, that from 
that respect which was due to the dignity 
of the House, he should wish an address 
to be adopted, not merely echoing the 
speech, but couched in language more 
suitable to the importance of the crisis. 
It was always understood that the speech 
was the composition of ministers, and that 
they were responsible for its contents.. It 
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had been repeatedly asserted, that their 
assignats were in a state of such discredit, 
that the French could not continue the 
war three monthslonger. But, in propor- 
tion to the depreciation of their assignats, 
had the vigour of their exertions increased. 
Their success, therefore, was the grand 
criterion to which he looked, and not to 
any vague conclusions of reasoning. With 
this success before their eyes, he was as- 
tonished that the minister should make 
use of the word ‘ satisfaction,” as ap- 
plied to the present posture of affairs, and 
presume to say that our situation was 
improved. It was an idle assertion, un- 
supported by argument, founded upon 
the most gross and palpable misrepresen- 
tation, and only calculated to impose upon 
the understanding of their lordships. 
What was this boasted improvement of 
our situation ? We were referred to what 
had taken place in Italy. But what had 
taken place there, partook more of an 
escape than a triumph. In every other 
quarter, except in the instance of the re- 
cent check on the Rhine, the French had 
been victorious. He was no advocate for 
war, he was no panegyrist of victory. Let 
victory follow victory, still he was sensible 
that nothing could compensate to a people 
for the calamitics of war. There were 
situations, indeed, in which war was ine- 
vitable; but still, even in those situations, 
victory was dearly purchased by the 
waste of treasure and the effusion of 
blood. But if the French had but little 
reason to exult in their successes, what 
had we to compensate us for the enormous 
expense which we had incurred of blood 
and treasure? We had been deserted by 
our allies, we had experienced distress at 
home, and disgrace abroad. Under these 
circumstances the people of England 
might have expected that there would 
have been held out to them some prospect 
of peace. Instead of this, however, there 
were nothing but ambiguous promises, and 
vague declarations. It surely would not 
now be contended that the French were 
incapable of maintaining the accustomed 
relations of peace and amity. They had 
shown themselves capable of maintaining 
those relations towards the neutral states, 
America, Denmark, and Sweden, and to- 
wards those princes of the empire who 
bad entered into treaty withthem. And 


there was one in particular (the Elector | 
of Hanover) who would surely never have | 


made peace, if he had either supposed 
them incompetent to maintain those rela- 
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tions, or had confided in those prospects 
of success with respect to the issue of the 
war, which had been held out by ministers. 
—But it was asserted in the speech; that 
there prevailed in France astate of things 
of which it was impossible to foresee the 
issue; that the present crisis might lead 
to events important to Europe. The 
transactions which had taken place in 
France within the last three years, had, 
indeed, been fatally important to Europe. 
But what was there in such a declaration 
at the present moment applicable to the 
nature of our situation, or calculated to 
afford any rational prospect of peace ? 
Were we to wait till ministers should de- 
termine that the period had arrived when 
France was competent to maintain the 
relations of peace and amity? Were we 
to exercise confidence in the men, of 
whose blunders and mismanagement we 
had daily experienced the most lamenta- 
ble proofs? One expedition he could 
not omit mentioning. It was held out, 
that an attachment to royalty prevailed 
strongly in France, and that numbers: 
would flock to its standard the moment 
it was reared. A numerous and gallant 
army was set on foot, and for a length of 
time, kept in a state of inactivity. At last 
the expedition was as madly carried into 
execution, as it had been indolently pro- 
tracted, <A handful of men, attached to 
the cause in which they embarked, were 
sent to France ; but by whom were they 
seconded ? By men devoted to the repub- 
lic, taken from English prisons, in conse- 
quence of the folly or insolence of minis- 
ters having precluded the means of ex- 
change, and who were glad to purchase 
their freedom at any price. By these 
new friends, whom ministers had given 
them, were these gallant royalists be- 
trayed. But as if not contented with 
this first failure, ministers had sent out 
another expedition, which, by occupying 
a great part of the fleet, and leaving a 
considerable space of the sea open, had 
exposed a most valuable branch of our 
trade to the successful depredations of the 
enemy.—Writh respect to the West Indies, 
no man could lay his hand on his heart 
and say, that we were now in a better si- 
tuation than that in which we were placed 
at the commencement of the war. The 
capture of Tobago and Martinique had 
but poorly compensated for the many 
disasters we had experienced and the 
dangers which threatened our other is- 


Jands.—Wrh respect to the high price of 
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grain, he was extremely doubtful whether 
any interposition of parliament could be 
effectual. But there was one remedy for 
the evil—the restoration of peace. In time 
of war, the waste was always greater than 
in time of peace. The moment was pecu- 
liarly critical. We had been desorad bya 
considerable proportion of our allies; the 
assistance of those who remained, we were 
obliged to purchase by enormous subsidies. 
We were contending with an enemy fight- 
ing for their liberties, and for every thing 
that was dear to them. And such wa3 
the extreme pressure at home, that the 
industrious poor could scarcely procure 
the means of subsistence. For the origin 
of these evils, we must look to a ministry, 
if not corrupt and despotic, at least 
weak and _ inefficient. et their lord- 
ships boldly come forward, and tear 
away the veil which had wickedly been 
obtruded before the eyes of the sovereign. 
Unless parliament stepped forward to do 
their duty, all was lost. Under this impulse 
he now came forward to move an Amend- 
ment to the address. Here his grace read 
the Amendment, which was precisely the 
same as that moved yesterday by Mr. Fox 
in the House of Commons. [See p. 
181.) 

Lord Grenville said, he had listened 
with attention to the noble duke in expec- 
tation of hearing some new arguments in 
favour of our entering into a negociation 
for peace, but his expectation had not 
been realised. The noble duke had asked, 
wherein our improvement consisted? He 
had said that we were at this time not 
nearer the point than when we com- 
menced, and that ministers were not war- 
ranted in stating that our condition 
was materially improved. They had 
stated that obenaive operations meditated 
against Italy by the French, had been 
defeated. fas not that a material im- 
abe hepa ’ France was stated last year 

y the noble duke, to be on the point of 
over-running Italy, and, it was said, if 
they did, the prospect would be alarming. 
If, then, the enemy has been defeated in 
this object, was not the situation of affairs 
Considerably improved? In the case of 
Germany, the enemy, after having crossed 
the Rhine, had been obliged to retreat, and 
abandon their enterprise. From Mentz 
they had also been driven back; and yet 
their lordshbips were told that these cir- 
cumstances were not a cause of satisfac- 
tion, Could the noble duke forget, that 
last year the acquisition of Holland tothe 
VOL. | 
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enemy was another subject on which he 
dwelt, as it would give France a naval 
superiority. But what was the conse- 
uence? We still remained masters of 
the ocean; the enemy’s fleet was not only 
blockaded at Toulon, but a conside- 
rable part of their naval force had been 
unable to make Brest, and driven into 
another harbour, where they still remained. 
At no one period of the naval history of 
this country, was the superiority of our 
fleet more manifest. He desired the 
House to compare the situation of the two 
countries. This country, if driven toa 
farther prosecution of the war, could bear 
it, for we had still great resources. 
Whereas the enemy were almost totally 
destitute of any. at had hitherto been 
the resources’ of the enemy? Assignate. 
To assignats the French Revolution owed 
its success, and with their fal} would ex- 
pre the whole system of that Revolution. 
o this point they were now rapidly run- 
ning. In this respect, the situation of 
France was very materially changed since 
last year. During that period, the depre- 
ciation of the assignats had increased in 
the ratio of 16 to 1. He didnot advance 
it as an opinion of his own, or as the result 
of his own reasonings, when he affirmed, 
that unless the number of assignats in 
circulation was diminished, the country 
would be totally ruined, and the farther 
prosecution of the war, on their part, ren- 
dered impracticable. He gathered this 
information fram men of every party and 
principle among the enemy, who, in their 
successive struggles for power, had been 
called to assume the direction of affairs. 
Were individual authority to communt- 
cate any strength to the general cone 
currence, he would adduce the opinion 
of a man, whose correctness of in« 
formation he could rely upon. General 
Montesquieu, to whom he alluded, was 
certainly a man of talents. He had been 
the supporter, if not the projector, of 
the system of paper credit at its com- 
mencement, and now, upon his return 
to his country, he had devoted him- 
self to discover a remedy for the evils 
which the unlimited extension of that sys- 
tem had occasioned. But even he des- 
aired of success. In the memorial he 
written, he enforced the innmediate 
necessity of withdrawing avery great pro- 
portion of assignats from circulation, and 
out of thirteen milliards, to leave only 
three. The circulation, he said, had been, 
increased since Montesquieu wrote, in a — 
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period of only four months, five more 
milliards ; and at length the committee of 
finance had resolved to call in the whole 
assignats, and break the plates to pieces. 
The Convention had admitted the neces- 
sity ef employing coin; which, however, 
it would be impossible for them to obtain. 
— But from this state of internal distress 
one good effect had resulted. The French 
had now approached much nearer to a 
state, in which they were capable of ne- 
gociation. They were exhausted with 
their sufferings, and desirous of repose. 
They had begun to recognize certain 
principles, which afforded, at least, a 
ground of dependence for future negocia- 
tion. They were about to adopt a new 
constitution, less exceptional than those 
which had preceded it. With a govern- 
ment so established, he had no hesitation 
to declare, that negoeiation might be en- 
teredinto. A scarcity of grain, it was to 
be feared, existed in this country; yet it 
could little conduce to the happiness of 
the people to inform them that this cala- 
mity was occasioned by the war; more 
especially when the fact was the reverse. 
The disaster at Quiberon had not occa- 
sioned the scarcity of provision, as the 
grain which upon that occasion fell into 
the hands of the enemy, wasnot conveyed 
from this country, but consisted chiefly of 
the cargoes of some of the American ships, 
which had been seized on their way to 
France. He vindicated that expedition 
from the censures it had received. ‘The 
bad success of it was to be ascribed to the 
treachery of emigrant corps; an event 
which ministers could not foresee. They 
had confided the selection to the emigrant 
officers ; and to whom could they have 
confided it, with so much probability of its 
being wisely made? There was no man 
more desirous of peace than he was; and 
the speech afforded a reasonable expecta- 
tion, that, when suitable terms were of- 
fered, his majesty would not refuse them. 
The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
nothing but a deep sense of duty com- 
pelled him to appear that day inthe House, 
after having so repeatedly delivered his 
sentiments on theconcuct and progress of 
the war. He delared, he had lately read 
ever every line that he had spoken on the 
subject of the war, to be found in the 
dir phaeselere of the times, and he did not 
nd occasion to retract a single syllable. 
At its commencement it was a question 
whether the national honour should be pre- 
served entire, whether Germany should be 
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endangered or Holland lost? His appre 
hensions on each of those topics had been 
realized ; Holland was gone, Germany in 
danger, and our arms disgraced. These 
were facts that were obvious. He there- 
fore, confessed his astonishment at finding 
that his majesty had been advised to de- 
clare his satisfaction at the improvement 
in the prospect of our affairs; but mucle 
as he was surprised at such a declaration, 
he had been not a little amused with the 
explanations given by the noble secretary 
of state. When he had formerly prophe- 
cied the consequences that would result 
from the conduct of our allies, his obser- 
vations had been heard with impatience 
and disgust. When he presumed a little 
to doubt the security we had for the sums 
lavished on the king of Prussia, the noble 


_secretary had been indignant that the ho- 


nour of so good and so faithful an ally 
should be suspected, or that the zeal and 
steadiness of the king of Sardinia should 
be questioned. The noble secretary of 
state chose to forget all these circum- 
stances, and even exulted in the national 
success, because the prophecies had not 
been completely fulfilled, and things were 
but half as bad as had been predicted. 
But what was our good fortune? Was it 
an improvement of our situation, that the 
French had got possession of Luxems 
burgh, of Dusseldorf, and Manheim? Was 
it an improvement that the elector of 
Bavaria, and most of our allies had made 
peace with the French? That the Land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel, our faithful ally, 
no sooner received his arrears which he 
had contrived to get of the present mi- 
nisters, although the successive adminis- 
trations for thirty years together had re- 
fused to pay them, than he also left us, 
and made peace with the common enemy ? 
With such facts as these staring him in 
the face, how many years of such ime 
provement did the noble secretary of state 
think the nation would be able to bear ?— 
In the speech from the throne, there were 
some faint glimmerings of peace. The 
noble secretary trusted that the House 
would be too complaisant to interfere with 
ministers in the way in which peace was 
to be made. He owned he had little cone 
fidence in the future conduct of ministers, 
but on the present occasion he was dis- 
posed to take them at their word. If it 
was true that France was tired of the war 
and panted for peace, why did not minis- 
ters come down with a peace in their 
hands? If their boasts of upprovement 
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an our situation and of temporary success 
were founded, this was of all others the 
most favourable moment for negotiation. 
The empire could only be saved by peace, 
and it was of the utmost importance to 
preserve the empire entire. The French 
still kept possession of the German side 
of the Rhine, and the king of Prussia was 
to be dreaded. If peace were delayed, 
perhaps that wary monarch might avail 
himself of the circumstances of another 
campaign, and execute the projects, 
which he might possibly be meditating at 
this moment. In 1782, whena noble earl 
near him (lord Howe), had faced the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain, so much 
to his own honour, and to the advantage 
of his country, the favourable opportuni- 
ty was seized on, anegociation was insti- 
tuted, by the means of which his majesty 
was enabled to come forward with that 
Speech, * which would remain a lasting 
glory to the annals of this country: so 
convinced was he of this, that no con- 
sideration upon earth could induce him 
to forego the share he had in these 
transactions. — If ministers wished ever 
so much to negociate for peace, they 
said, they could not, and asked with 
whom are we to treat? Let them ask 
the elector of Hanover. He had found 

arties to treat with, and so might they, 
if they chose it. ‘The old story of the 
exhausted state of the French finances 
had been brought forward. He wished 
ministers had paid some attention to the 
finances of this country. He begged to 
know, if the taxes of this year had proved 
' productive? For if they failed, all was 
over. ‘To attempt to make an impression 
on St. Domingo was not easy. There 
was little chance indeed of doing it, and 
lord Chatham knew it so well, that he 
never would attempt it.—The language 
held out in the Speech, though rather 
more pacific than that of the last session, 
he was satisfied meant nothing more than 
a display of the dexterity of ministers in 
getting on with the war for another year. 
Last year, every thing was to be 
achieved by one decisive effort ; now, the 
new order of things in France was relied 
on.—The depreciation of assignats about 
which the noble secretary of state said 
so much, was not of the consequence that 
he seemed to imagine. It was clear that 
he inclined to the old exploded idea, of 
money being the sinews of war—an idea 


* See Vol. 23, p. 204. 
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contradicted by the best writers. on the 
subject ancient and modern. What said 
Livy upon it? He told us of three things 
that constituted the sinews of war, good 
soldiers, good commanders, and good for- 
tune, all of which the French possessed 
in an eminent degree. He thercfore would 
oppose the opinion of Livy to that of ge 
neral Montesquieu. . Nothing in point of 
resources was beyond the reach of a re- 
volutionary government, whereas regular 
governments had their limitations beyond 
which they could not go. The marquis 
ridiculed the idea of there being any dif- 
ficulty in settling the ceremony of which 
country should send ambassadors to ne- 
gociate. The French he was sure enter- 
tained no prejudices on so narrow 28 
ground. God only knew, what might be 
the consequence of pursuing the present 
measures ti]l the next session, there- 
fore the sooner the negociation was set 
on foot the better. There remained one 
great topic in the Speech, on which he 
had not touched ; he meant the high price 
of corn. The poor were actually starv- 
ings He-had heard a number of reme- 
dies proposed, but only one appeared to 
him at al feasible. The remedy to which 
he alluded was to increase the wages of 
the poor in proportion to the price of 
corn. It had been laid down, that a poor 
man could not maintain his family upon 
less than a bushel of wheat a weck ; the 
idea therefore was, that the price of a 
labouring man’s wages should always be 
the amount of a price of a bushel of 
wheat. In Wiltshire, the price of labour 
was 7s. a week, whereas at present wheat 
was 14s. a bushel. In conversing with 
the poor on the subject, he had always 
endeavoured to make them easy, first by 
relieving them as far as he could, and 
next, by endeavouring to convince them 
ithat any attempts to procure relief by 
force would only add to the evil. In ge- 
‘neral he had succeeded, but there was 
‘one point which he found their undere 
, Standings were not equal} to, and that was, 
the bringing them to a sense that stop- 
ping the transit of corn, would only lead 
, them into a scrape, and bring on new ob- 
| stacles to their being relieved. All these 
: distresses he must impute in a great mea- 
sure, if not wholly, to the continuance of 
the war. The war also caused a dearth 
| of other provisions; the poor, even in 
the midland and distant counties, could no 
longer supply themselves with bull beef, 


which they used to buy at 2¢i a pound, 
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all the cattle being bought up for go- 
vernment and driven to Portsmouth, 
there to be either slaughtered or shipped 
for the use of the army and navy. The 
restoration of peace was, in short, the 
only effectual remedy for all these 
grievances. Peace alone would restore 
that old English good humour, which the 
pressure of misery and want had for the 
present suspended. Upon these grounds 
the amendment should have his support. 
The Earl of Mansfield said, he Veered 
entirely from those noble lords who ar- 
ued, that the scarcity of grain was pro- 
uced by the war, unless they meant to 
assert, that the more people there were 
out of the country, consuming the grain 
of foreign powers, the greater the defi- 
ciency must be at home. He disap- 
proved of the amendment. The moment 
the House adopted it, they would lay 
‘the axe to the root of negociation, and 
take put every possibility of peace. 
Even sir William Temple, if he were taken 
out of his grave, could not negociate 
peace under such an amendment. He 


never before heard that the not having | 


money to pay large armies with, was the 
way to keep them faithful and steady. 
- The noble marquis had asked, What 
aaid Livy? They had all read what Liv 
said on that subject; and he would sak 
noble lords whether they thought they 
could find a successful army without 
pay. He argued on the uncertainty of 
the actual situation of France, and de- 
clined giving any opinion as to the per- 
manency of the new constitution. He 
conjured them not to proceed too far in 
this dark and starless night, but to wait 
the dawn of returning day. If the 
amendment was entertained by the House, 
It ought to be followed up by @ motion 
for the removal of ministers. 

The Earl of pee said, he had in 
the former periods of the war, given his 
support and confidence to ministers, be- 
cause he thought it a necessary war, and 
dreaded the introduction of French prin- 
pe from those alarms he was now 
relieved, and did not wish to see obsti- 
Nacy in any part of the House against 
concluding a peace. He had long dis- 
approved of the expedition against 

rance, and particularly the last business 
of Quiberon, and was defended to take 
the first opportunity of stating that opi- 
nion in public. e was not perfectly 
satisfied with the amendment, because it 
painted our situation much worse than it 
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was; at the same time, there were parts 
of the address that he could not agree to. 
He knew not where to find our naval su- 
periority since the glorious instance of 
the Ist of June last year, and as to our 
successes in the West Indies, he really did 
not know what they were. 

Lord Grenville said, that when the pre- 
sent constitution of France should be ac- 
tually accepted by the people, his ma- 
jesty’s ministers would have no objection 
to conclude a peace, on safe and honour- 
able terms. 

The Duke of Grafton said, that he ap- 
proved highly of the amendment. It was 

| wrong to call it stipultaing for negociation, 
when it was notorious that peace was ab- 
solutely necessary. This country, froma 
continuance of a ruinous war, conducted 
by the most distracted councils, was so 
shaken that nothing but peace could re- 
store it. In this assertion he was fairly 
warranted by the accumulation of the na- 
tional debt ; for when the interest of that 
' debt became equal to the rents, the coun- 
i try must be in an alarming situation In- 
deed. The burthen of taxes, if no more 
‘were laid on, was immense. Many, he 
allowed, were judiciously chosen, but yet 
there were some that fell very heavy 
upon the poor: there were two, for in- 
stance, generally supposed to affect the 
rich only, but if examined, they would 
be found to bear upon the middle class, 
and those of very slender incomes ; among 
others, the tax on wine, which had been 
carried, in his opinion, far too high. A 
country curate with 40/. a year, allowin 
only a gill of port wine a day, woul 
have to pay 3/. of taxes; and from the 
tax on malt, a labouring peasant must 
pay the same sum of 3/. per annum, for 
is allowance of three pints of ale per day. 
In this situation, what had we to look at 
on the other side of the picture? Nothing 
but a prosperous and well protected come 
merce could enable this country to wade 
through the difficulties into which she was 
plunged. If it was said that our com- 
merce had met with much protection dur- 
ing the present war, two recent captures 
would be a sufficient answer to the asser- 
tion. An immediate peace, every Eng- 
lishman must wish to see carried into ef- 
fect. He dreaded nothing more than the 
daily infringements upon the laws and con» 
stitution of the country, by the frequent 
introduction of military force, and he re- 
minded the House of the noble exertions 
of chief justice Holt, who always recom-~ 
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mended, and succeeded himself in quell- 
ing riots without calling in military force. 
Miserable indeed would be the state of 
that country in which the execution of the 
laws depended on the military! He ad- 
vised ministers not to think too lightly of 
the opinion of the people. The Ameri- 
can war ought to be a sufficient warning 

on that head. What must the people 
think of the enormous increase of sinecure 
laces, pensions, and lucrative appoint- 
ments? What must they think, when 
they see both men and money expended 

in a manner unprecedented? Spain, 
Prussia, and Hanover having concluded 
aoe where was the interest that Eng- 

d had in continuing the war? He was 

therefore decidedly for the amendment. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that they 

had been witnesses that night to most ex- 
traordinary vindications on the part of the 
ministry. The noble secretary of state 
had forgotten all the pledges which he had 
last year given—all the promises he had 
made, and all the prospects he had held 
out. He forgot what mighty things the 
Emperor was to accomplish for us, in re- 
turn for our loan—he forgot what Spain 
was to do—what Sardinia—what the Gee 
man powers. He forgot all this, but he 
remembered exactly how many evils had 
been predicted, and because they had not 
been all fulfilled, our situation was im- 
proved ; and this was the ground for the 
extraordinary satisfaction which his ma- 
jesty had expressed. It was in vain that 
he endeavoured to discover the sources of 
this satisfaetion. It could not be in our 
triumphs, for we had met only with disas- 
ter and defeat; nor could it be in the in- 
ternal condition of this country, since the 
lamentable scarcity of provisions was most 
properly recommended, by his majesty to 
the serious consideration of the House. 
Our naval superiority was made a subject 
of boast: and the noble sregh ad 
said, that never in our history had this su- 
periority been so decided. Did he forget 
the history of the year when his present 
majesty came to throne, when in his 
Speech he said, that the small remnant of 
the French navy had been blocked up in 
their ports during the whole of the sum- 
mer? It could not be said that this was 
the case now ; very recent experience had 
shown the contrary, and the little protec- 
tion given to our trade did not prove 
that our superiority had been directed 
with so much skill and vigour as to make 
tt useful. WV asit the conduct of our.al- 
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lies that had given satisfaction to his ma- 
jesty? Was the conduct of the elector 
of Hanover satisfactory to the king of 
Great Britain, or was it in the situation of 
Corsica that he considered an improve- 
ment of our situation? It had been con- 
fidently asserted that our gaols for pri- 
soners of war had been opened in order to 
recruit men for the late expedition to 
France: he would ask them where they 
had recruited M. de Puisaye, the com- 
manding officer of that operation? They 
said they were not responsible for the hor- 
rid eer ng of that expedition ; on 
what principles they founded that asser- 
tion he knew not, for surely to select a 
man as a commander, who had never in any 
military service reached a higher rank than 
that of a captain, snd to place him over a 
number of she most distinguished veterans, 
and to do this in opposition to all the re- 
monstrances that were made by men of 
the first character, was an act for which 
ministers ought to be responsible. He 
had no confidence in the equivocal sort 
of promise which the present speech gave 
to the country. With the eternal theme 
of assignats he would not embarrass him- 
self. ‘The inferences drawn from their de- 
reciation were, he believed, founded in 
alse reasoning. If assignats were extinct, 
the French would not be beaten. The 
wealth of a nation consisted in three mat- 
ters——their stock, their labour, and their 
soil. Say, that the first of these was ex- 
tinguished, the two others would remain, 
and they had all seen what a people could 
accomplish with these two left, when the 
first was gone. America had given a me- 
morable instance of it, and France had 
shown, in the last campaign, that the de- 
reciation of her paper took nothing from 
er vigour, nor from her exertions. With 
regard to what the ministers now called a 
favourable crisis in France, it was a crisis 
as productive of blood as any of the pe- 
riods of the revolution that went before 
it; and this led him to distrust their de- 
clarations. If all our hopes of peace de- 
pended on the success of the new consti- 
tution, he saw no prospect of a speedy 
termination to our calamities. The scare 
city of corn every man must deeply la- 
ment, because every man must feel for 
the pinching distresses of the poor, but 
he greatly feared the evil could not be re- 
medied by legislative means, and it was 
mischievous and dangerous to hold out 
any remedy for an evil without the cer- 
tainty of its effect. It was only, in his 
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- mind, bya peace, that a speedy and sure 
remedy would be found for it. The im- 
becility of administration had been mani- 
fested in every department; it was there- 
fore incumbent on their lordships to in- 
quire into the mismanagement of our af- 
fairs. Even the conduct of the navy, 
~with our boasted superiority, was not ex- 
empt from this uniform incapacity, a fact 
established past contradiction, by the 
mortifying event of our trade having suf- 
fered in two of our most opulent convoys. 
But ministers were actuated by such he- 
terogeneous passions, that it was impossi- 
ble to expect from them attention to the 
conduct of our national affairs. Some of 
them came into power, avowedly to watch 
the friends of Brissot in that House, and 
of course they had not time for other du- 
ties, He believed if an appeal were made 
to their own hearts, they could not one 
of them conscientiously declare that he 
had discharged his duty to his country. 
Earl Spencer said, he did not deny that 
many unfavourable circumstances had 
happened in the course of the last cam- 
paign; yet he thought, upon the whole, 
our situation was not so bad as might 
have been expected. He had always 
been an advocate for a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war; and if there was now a 
nearer prospect of attaining the chief ob- 
ject of it, a permanent and honourable 
eace, he should be blameable at such an 
Amportant crisis to relax. Whatever is 
the prospect, it is the duty of ministers 
to maintain the character ad dignity of 
the country, which would be sacrificed 
by the conditions suggested by the noble 
duke. What did the noble duke propose? 
That no other indemnity should be stipu- 
lated for than the tranquillity of the na- 
tion, or in other words, peace. Ministers, 
on the contrary, had always required an 
indemnity for the expenses of the war, 
and the people would consequently ex- 
pect it from them. How, then, could 
they continue to insist upon indemnifica- 
‘tion, when, if the amendment be adopted, 
they must accept peace singly and sepa- 
rately from all other considerations, for 
-the House would have declared they 
wished for no other ?—With regard to 
the loss of two of our convoys, if, in the 
course of a war like the present, it should 
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tion to the coast of France; but he as- 
sured them, that if the ships employed 
in that expedition had not been sent there, 
they would have been sent elsewhere, for 
they could not have been engaged upon 
the Mediterrannean station —The noble 
earl liad laid great stress on the selection 
of M. de Puisaye for that expedition. 
He requested the noble earl to recollect 
that M. de Puisaye had been at the head 
of a considerable party in France, whose 
object was the restoration of monarchy. 
Being the chief of that party, all commu- 
nication with it from this country was 
through him. Without him there was a 
much less prospect of a junction with his 
party. It was true, that many persons 
had perished in that expedition; but it 
was a melancholy event which could not 
be avoided in war, and was attributable 
to another unfortunate cause.—He agreed 
with the noble earl, that it was both dan- 
gerous and mischievous to hold out any 
remedy for an evil without the certainty 
of its effect. He left noble lords to judge 
of the prudence of a positive assertion, 
that to accede to the amendment, was 
the only way to reduce the price of 
corn. Such a declaration certainly had 
a mischievous tendency. 

The Lord Chancellor rose to say a few 
words on the subject of the high price of 
corn. He could not but be sorry that 
the noble marquis whose great weight in 
the country gave considerable authority 
to every thing he said, had mentioned the 
raising the wages of labouring men to the 
average price of a bushel of wheat per 
week, as a means of relief which met with 
his sanction. He next noticed what had 
fallen from the duke of Grafton respect- | 
ing the hard situation of a country curate 
who could not afford himself a gill of 
wine, or a pint of ale a day, without being 
at the expense of 3/. per annum. The 
new duty on wine had certainly been 
created by the war, and it was one of the 
burthens which curates, if they chose to 
drink wine, must bear as well as the rest of 
his majesty’s subjects; but it was to be re- 
collected that wine was a luxury. With re- 
gard to the pint of ale, the argument was 
not applicable to the war, as no new tax 
had been imposed on malt or beer since 
the war commenced. With regard to 


happen that traders are intercepted, no | the noble duke’s expression, that the 


man could wonder at it; indeed it would 
be wonderful, if they were not. Some 


laws of the country were obliged to be 
executed by the military, there was no 


noble lords had said, that the loss of | wish in government to call in the aid of 
these traders, — owing to the expedi- | the military, where the civil power had 
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tion to know that he was speaking at that 
moment in a British House of Lords, an 


The noble duke had certainly been mis- , assembly which it had, by a certain des- 


taken in supposing that chief justice Holt 
had been the magistrate who quitted the 
bench to suppress the riot, when the 
meeting-houses were pulled down. In 
the first place, it was impossible, be- 
cause Mr. Justice Holt had been in his 
grave some years. 2dly, because the 
riot occasioned by the mobs proceed- 
ing to pull down the meeting-houses was 
not quelled without the interference of 
the military ; and lastly, because several 
of the rioters were tried and convicted 
for their conduct on that occasion.—He 
was very far from meaning to impute a 
similarity of sentiment between the noble 
marquis, the noble duke, and certain per- 
sons without doors, but he had read an 
account of the proceedings of a meeting 
held in a field near Copenhagen house, 
where many inflammatory harangues 
were addressed to the passions of the 
Jower order of the peor e, and seditious 
panes and hand-bills circulated, which 
ad obviousiy produced that degree of 
impression on ignorant and uninformed 
minds, to which the scandalous outrages 
in Westminster, yesterday, were to be at- 
tributed. In that account, it was not a 
little singular, that the three matters 
stated by tlie noble duke, and the noble 
marquis, in the course of the debate, had 
been discussed and much insisted upon. 
He was sure the noble duke and noble 
marquis did not mean to lend the weight 
of their rank and character to sanction 
the arguments of such a meeting; it was, 
therefore, much to be lamented, that it 
should have happened, that the doctrines 
of the soltical demagogues to whom he 
alluded, should have received, even ac- 
cidentally, the countenance of so august 
and dignified an assembly as the House. 
The bad consequences of such meetings 
as that held lately in the fields near Is- 
lington, were so obvious, that it would be 
unnecessary for him to dwell upon them; 
it was enough to mention the absurdity 
of men haranguing about the decay of 
the national wealth in a situation in which 
they could not turn their heads round 
without seeing a rising village on every 
side of them, and dealing out phillippics 
on the subject of the general distress of the 
ingdom,under the very smoke of the brick 

s that were burning in order to furnish 
materials for the erection of new villages. 


His lordship said, he had the satisfac- 


cription of penne been long since as- 

serted, would not at that time be in 

existence. If the principles that the 

French had made it their boast to propa~ 

gate throughout Europe, had not been 

early and effectually resisted, the privi- 

leges of every one of their lordships might 

ere this have been at an end, and Great 

Britain might have beenmade ascene of the 

same desolation and ruin that France had 

for some time presented. The fatal ef- 

fects of building up government upon wild 

and idle theories had, by the example of 
the French been sufficiently shown; and 

he hoped it would serve as a useful lesson 

to posterity. In France we had seen what 

was termed the system of terror prevail in 

all its horrors. Faction had succeeded 

faction, and men, the most violent ene- 

mies to each other, by the convulsion of 
parties had on the sudden found them- 

selves destined to death together, and 

met upon the same scaffold to expiate 

their perhaps equal, but differently di- 

rected crimes. ‘Thus tyranny succeeded 

tyranny, and one despot and his partizans 

hastily followed another to their fute. 

These were the blessed effects of systems 

of government founded on what was called 

equality and the rights of man. The 

noble duke’s amendment seemed to him 
to be highly objectionable, on account of 
the embarrassment it would create in the 

way of negociation for peace. 

The Duke of Norfolk supported the 
amendment, because it distinctly said, 
that if the French would not agree to fair 
terms of peace, they would support the 
crown in carrying on the war. He owned 
the declaration of ministers that day, did 
not make the amendment so necessary as 
it would otherwise have been. He re- 
minded the learned Jord, that the French 
Revolution had originated not with the 
people, but with the government, in con- 
sequence of their extravagance and waste 
-—a thing which ought to be a warning 
to all governments. 

The Duke of Bedford said, that after 
the indulgence he had received, he would 
not animadvert on the various topics of 
the debate. The declaration of his majesty 
was not sufficiently precise; but that of 
the secretary of state that night, if he had 
taken down his words correctly, would 
satisfy him, and he should withdraw his 
amendment, if he understood the noble 
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lord agreed to them. His words were— 
“That in case the constitution now of- 
fered to the people of France, and per 
haps now adopted, should be found likely 
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secure a government likely to preserve the | 


relations of peace and amity, his objec- 
tions to treat with them would be entirely 
removed.” 

Lord Grenville said, he never would 
hold ambiguous language or deny what 
he had said in that House, he would 
therefore repeat his assertion, (which his 
lordship did); but to attempt to make the 
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words of an individual peer in the debate, - 


not taken down at the time, a ground of 
either making or withdrawing any motion, 
was so unparliamentary, that he would 
- ‘not consent to be placed in such a situa- 
tion. 

The Amendment was then withdrawn, 
and the Address agreed to. 


The King’s Answer to the Lords Ad- 
dress.| To the Address of the Lords 
his majesty returned this answer, 

“My Lords;—I receive with the 
greatest pleasure this very loyal and du- 
tiful address. The sense which you en- 
tertain of the present situation and pros- 
pect of affairs, and the assurances you 
give me of your support in that line of 
conduct which I have judged it necessary 
to pursue, must produce the best effects 
with a view to either of the alternatives 
to which the present crisis may lead. My 
exertions shall be unremittingly employed 
to maintain the honour and essential in- 
terest of my kingdoms, and promote the 
welfare and prosperity of my people.” 


Copies of the Treaties with Russia ; the 
Emperor oe Germany; and America.] 
Nov. 3. . secretary Dundas presented 
Copies of the Treaties of Defensive Al- 
liance with Russia, and the Emperor of 
Germany, and the Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation with the United States of 
America: of which the following are 
translations : 


Treaty of Defensive Alliance between His 

' Britannic Majesty and the Empress of 

Russia. Signed at St. Petersburgh, the 
18th of February, 1795. 


In the name of the Most Holy Trinity ;— 
His Britannic Majesty, and Her Majesty the 
Empress of all the Russias, animated with a 
desire equally sincere to strengthen more and 
more the ties of friendship and good under- 
standing which so happily subsist between 


l 


| 
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them and their respective monarchies, have 
thought that nothing would more effectually 
contribute to this sulutary end than the con- 
clusion of a treaty of defensive alliance, con- 


eo Catal lish iteclf ineuchea fornvas should ce which they should occupy theiselves 


forthwith, and which should have ‘ur basis the 
stipulations of similar treaties which have al. 
ready been herctotore concluded, and have 
made the objects of the most intimate union 
between the two empires. For this purpose 
their said majesties have named fur their ple- 
nipotentiaries, that is to say, his Britannic 
majesty, the Sieur Charles Whitworth, his 
envoy extraordinary and minister plemputen- 
tiary to her imperial majesty of all the Rus-. 
sias, knight of the order uf the Bath; and 
her imperial majesty of all the Russias, the 
Sieur John Count Osterman, her vice chan- 
cellor, actual privy councillor, senator and 
knight of the orders of St. Andrew, of St. 
Alexander Newsky, Great Cruss of that of St. 
Viadimir of the first class of St. Anne; the | 
Sieur Alexander count of Bezhborodku, her 
great master of the court, actual privy coune 
cillor, director general of the posts, and knight 
of the orders of St. Andrew, of St. Alexander 
Newsky, and Great Cross of that of St. Vladi- 
mir of the first class; and the Sieur Arcadi 
de Morcoff, privy councillor, member of the 
college of fureign affairs, knight of the 
order of St. Alexander Newsky, and Great 
Cross of that of St Vladimir of the first class: - 
Who after having mutually exchanged their 
full powers, found to be in good and due form, 
have agreed upon the following articles : 

Art 1. There shall be a sincere and con- 
stant friendship between his Britannic ma- 
jesty and her majesty the empress of all the 
Russias, their heirs and successors, and, in 
consequence of this intimate union, the high 
contracting parties shall have nothing more 
strongly at heart than to promote by all pos- 
sible means their are interests, to avert 
from each other whatever might cause them 
any injury, damage or prejudice, and to main- 
tain themselves reciprocally in the undisturbed 
possession of their dominions, rights, com- 
merce and prerogatives whatsoever, by gua- 
ranteeing reciprocally for this purpose all their 
countries, dominions, and possessions, as well 
such as they actually possess, as those which 
they may require by treaty. 

Art. 2. If notwithstanding the efforts which 
they shall employ by common consent in or- 
der to obtain this end, it should nevertheless 
happen that one of them should be attacked 
by seaor land, the other shall furnish him, 
immediately on the requisition being made, 
the succours stipulated by the following ar- 
ticles of this treaty. : 

Art. 3. His Britannic majesty and her im- 
perial majesty of all the Russias, declare, howe 
ever, that in contracting the present alliance, 
their intention is by no means to give offence 
thereby, or to injure any one, but that their 
sole intention is to provide by these engave- 
ments for their reciprocal advantage ani see 
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curity, 2$ well as for the re-establishment of 
peace, and for the maintenance of the ge- 
neral tranquillity of Europe, and above all 
that of the North. 

Art. 4. As the two high contracting parties 
profess the same desire to render to each other 
their mutual succours as advantageous as 
possible, and as the natural force of Russta 
consists in land troops, whilst Great Britain 
can principally furnish ships of war, it is 

eed upon, that if his Britannic majesty 
should be attacked or disturbed by any other 
wer, and in whatever manner it might be, 

in the possession of his dominions and pro- 
winces, so that he should think it necessary 
to require the assistance of his ally, her impe- 
rial majesty of all the Russias shall send him 
immediately 10,000 infantry and 2,000 horse. 
If, on the other hand, her imperial majesty of 
alithe Russias should find herself attacked or 
disturbed by any other power, and in whatever 
manner it mv be, in the possession of her do- 
mipions and provinces, so that she should 
think it neces-ary to require the assistance of 
her ally, his Britannic majesty shall send her 
forthwith asquadron of twelve ships of war and 
of the line, carrying 708 guns, according to 

- the following list; two ships of 74 guns, ma- 
king together 148 guns, and the crews 960 
Men ; six ships of 60 guns, making 360 guns, 
and the crews 2,400 men ; four ships of 50 
guns, making 200 guns, and the crews 1,200 
men. In the whole twelve ships, 708 guns, 

- and the crews 4,560 men. This squadron shall 
be properly equipped and armed for war. 
These succours shall be respectively sent to 
the places which shall be specified by the re- 
quiring party, and shall remain at his free dis- 
posal as long as hostilities sha}} last. 

Aer. 5. But if the nature of the attack were 


such, as that the party attacked should not 


find 1t to his interest to demand the effective 
succours, such as they have been stipulated for 


in the preceding article, in that case the two | 


high centracting powers have resolved to 


change the said succour into a pecuniary sub- | 


sidy ; that is to say, if his Britannic majesty 
should be attacked, and should prefer pecu- 
miary succours, her imperial majesty of all the 
Russias, atter the requisition having been pre- 
viously inade, shall pay to nim the sum of five 
hundred thousand scubles yearly, during the 
ecoptinuance of hostilities, to assist him to 
support the expenses of the war; and if her 
imperial majesty of all the Russias should be 
attacked, and should prefer pune succours, 
his Britannic majesty shall furnish her with 
the same sum yearly, as long as hostilities 
shall last. 

Agr. 6 Ifthe party required, after havin 
furnished the succour stipulated in the fourt 
article of this treaty, should be himself at- 
tacked, so as to put him thereby under 


the necessity of recalling his troops for his | 


own safety he shall beat liberty to do so, after 


having informed the requiring party thereof 
two months beforehand. In like manner, if 
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the party required were himself at war at the 
time of the requisition, so that he should be 
obliged to retain neat himself, for his own 
pe r security and defence, the forces which 
e is bound to furnish to his ally in virtue of 
this treaty? in such case the party required 
shall be dispensed from furnishig the said suc- 
cour so long as the said necessity shall last. 
Art. 7. the Russian auxiliary troops shall 
be pve with field artillery, ammunition, 
and every thing of which they may stand in 
Need in proportion to their number. Th 
shall be paid and recruited annually by the 
requiring court. With regard to the ordinary 
rations and portions of provisions and forage, 
as well as quarters, they shall be furnished to 
them by the requiring court, the whole on the 
footing upon which his own troupsare or shall 
be maintained in the field or in quarters. 
Arr. 8. In case the said Russian auxiliary 
troops required by his Britannic majesty 
should be obliged to march By land, and to 
traverse the duminions of any other powers, 
his Britannic majesty shall use his endeavours 
‘jointly with her imperial majesty of all the 
' Russias to obtain for them a free passage, and 
shall supply them on their march with the 
. Necessary provisions and forage in the manner 
' stipulated in the preceding article; and when 
they shall have to cross the sea, his Britannic 
; Majesty shall take upon himself either to 
‘ transport them in his own ships, or to defray 

the expenses of their passage; the same 1s 
also to be understood as well with regard to 
the recruits which her imperial imajesty 
‘ will be obliged to send to her troops, as ree 
a their return to Russia whenever they 
3 all either be sent back by his Britannic 
; Majesty, or recalled by her imperial majesty 
| of all the Russias fur her own defence, ac- 
cording to article 6, of this treaty. It is further 
‘agreed upon, that, in case of recalling or send- 
ing back the said troops, an adequate convoy 
of ships of war shall escort them for their -se- 
_ curity, 

Art. 9. The commanding officer, whether 

of the auxiliary troops of her imperial majest 

| of all the Russias, or of the squadron whic 
his Briannic majesty is to furnish Russia with, 
| shall keep the command which has been in- 
| 

: 


trusted tu him; but the command in chief 
shall belong most certainly to him whom the 
requiring party shall appoint for that purpose 
under the restriction, however, that nuthin: 
of importance shall be undertaken that shal 
not have been befure-hand regulated and de- 
termined upon ina council of war, in the pree 
sence of the general and commanding officers 
of the party required. | 
Art. 10. And, in order to prevent all dis- 

putes about rank, the requiring party shall 
' give due notice of the officer to whom he will 
| give the command in chief, whether of a fleet 
or of land forces ; to the end that the part 
required mnay regulate in consequence the ran 
vf him who shall have to command the auai- 
liary troops or ships. 


LP] 


| 
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Art. 11. Moreover, these auxiliary forces 
shall have their own chaplains, and the en- 
tirely free exercise of their religion, and shall 
not be judged in whatever appertains to mili- 
tary service, otherwise than according to the 
Jaws and articles of war of theirown sovereign. 
It shall Jikewise be permitted for the general 
and the rest of the auxiliary forces to keep up 
a free correspondence with their country, as 
well by letters as expresses. 

ART. 12. The auxiliary forces on both sides 
shall be kept together as much as possible ; 
and in order to avoid their being subjected to 

eater fatigue than the others, and to the end 
that there may be in every expedition and 
operation a perfect equality, the commander 
in chief shall be bound to observe on every 
occasion a just proportion, according to the 
force of the whole fleet or army. 

Art. 13. The squadron which his Britannic 
majesty is to furnish by virtue of this alliance 
shall be admitted into all the ports of her im- 
perial majesty of all the Russias, where it 

- shall experience the most amicable treatment, 

and shail be provided with every thing which 
it may stand in need of, on paying the same 
price as the ships of her imperial majesty of 
all the Russias; and the said squadron shall 
be allowed to return every year to the ports of 
Great Britain as scen as the season will no 
donger permit it to keep the sea; but it is for- 
ually and from this time forward stipulated, 
that this squadron shall return every year to 
the Baltic sea about the beginning of the 
month of May, not to quit it again before the 
anonth of October, and that as often as the 
exigency of the treaty shall require it. 

Art. 14. The requiring party, in claiming 
the succours stipulated by this treaty, shall 
point out at the same time to the required 
party, the place where he shall wish that it 
may, in the first instance, repair; and the said 
requiring party shall be at liberty to makc 
use of the said succour during the whole time 
Mt shall be continued to him, in such manner 
and at such places as he shall judge to be 
most suitable for his service against the ag- 

ssor. 7 

Art. 15. The conditions of this treaty of 
alliance shall not be applicable to the wars 
which may arise between her imperial ma- 

jesty of all the Russias and the powers and 
people of Asia, respecting whom his Britannic 
majesty shall be dispensed with from furnish- 
ing the succours stipulated by the present 
treaty ; excepting in the case of an attack 
made by any European power against the 
rights and possessions of her impcrial majesty 
in whatever part of the world it may be. As 
- also on the other hand her imperial majest 
of all the Russias shall not be bound to furnis 
the succours stipulated by this samme treaty in 
any case whatever, excepting that of an attack 
made by any European power against the 
yights and possessions of his Britannic majesty 
in whatever part of the world it may be. 

Art. 16. It has been in like manner agreed 
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upon, that, considering the great distance of 
places the troops which her imperial majesty 
of all the Russias will have to furnish by vir. 
tue of this alliance, for the defence of his Bri- 
tannic majesty, shall not be sent to Spain, 
Portugal or Italy, and still less out of Europe. 

Art. 17. If the succours stipulated in the 
4th article of this treaty should not be suffi- 
cient, in that case the contracting parties re- 
serve to themselves to make a further pro- 
vision between themselves with respect to 
the additional succours which they should 
give to each other. 

Art. 18. The requiring party shall make 
neither peace nor truce with the common 
enemy, without including the required party, 
to the end that the latter may not suffer any 
injury in consequence of the succours he shall 
have given to his ally. 

Art. 19. The present defensive alliance 
shall in no way derogate from the treaties 
and alliances which the high contracting par- 
ties may have with other powers, inasmuch 
as the said treaties shall not be contrary to 
this, nor tq the friendship and good under- 
standing which they are resolved constantly 
to keep up between them. 

Art. 20. If any other power would accede 
to this present alliance, their said majesties 
have agreed to concert together upon the ad- 
mission of such power. 

Arr. 21. The two high contracting par- 
ties, desiring mutually and with cagerness to 
strengthen and consolidate as much as pos- 
sible the friendship and union already happily 
subsisting between them, and to protect and 
extend the commerce between their respective 
subjecis, promise to proceed, without delay, 
to the forming of a definitive arrangement of 
commerce. 

Arr. 22. AS circumstances may make it 
necessary to make some change in the clauses 
of the present treaty, the high contracting 
parties have thought proper to fix the dura- 
tion of it to eight years, counting from the day 
of exchanging the ratification; but hefore the 
expiration of the eighth year, it shall be re- 
newed according to existing circumstances. 

Art. 23. The present treaty of alliance 
shall be ratified, and the ratifications ex- 
changed here, in the space of two months, or 
sooner if it can be done. 

In witness whercof the above-mentioned 
ministers plenipotentiary on both sides have 
signed the present treaty, and have thereunto 
athxed the seal of their arms. Done at St. 
Petersburgh, this 7-18th of February, 1795. 


(L.S.) Cre Jean p’OsTERMAN. 
(L.S.) ALEXANDER CTE pg Bsz- 
BORODKO. 
(L.S.)  Ancavi DE Morcorr. 
Treaty of Defensive Alliance betwen his 
Britannic Majesty and the Em of 
Germany. Signed at Vienna, the 20th 


of May, 1795. 
His Majesty the Emperor, and his Majesty 
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the King of Great Britain, being desirous to 
renew and to cement the ancicnt relations of 
friendship and intimacy between their crowns 
and their respective dominions, as well as to 

rovide, in a solid and permanent manner, 
for their future safety, and for the general 


the Emperor of Germany, and America. 


ry 


tranquillity of Europe, have determined in | 


consequence of these salutary views, to pro- 
ceed to the conclusion of a new treaty of al- 
liance; and they have nominated for that 
purpose, viz. his majesty the emperor his ac- 
tual privy councillor and minister for foreign 
aflairs, baron de Thugut, commander of the 
order of St. Stephen, and his majesty the king 
of Great Britain, sir Morton Eden, one of his 
majesty’s privy councillors, knight of the 
bath, envoy extraordinary and minister ple- 
nipotentiary of his said majesty at the court 
of Vienna; who, after having communicated 
to each other their respective tull powers, have 
upon the following articles: 

Agr. 1. There shall be between his impe- 
rial majesty and his Britannic majesty, their 
heirs and successors, and between all the re- 
4 ddan dominions, provinces, and subjects of 

eir aid majesties, a perfect and sincere good 
understanding, friendship, and defensive al- 
liance. Yhe high contracting parties shall 
use all their endeavours for the maintenance 
of their common interests, and shall employ 
all the means in their power to defend and 

aranty each other mutually against every 
ostile aggression. 

Art. 2. The high contracting parties shall 
act in perfect concert in every thing which 
relates to the re-establishment and to the 
maintenance of general peace; and they shall 
employ all their efforts to prevent, by the 
means of friendly negociation, the attacks 
with which they may be threatened, either 
separately or conjointly. 

Art. 3. Incase either of the high contracting 
parties should be attacked, molested, or dis- 
turbed in the possession of its dominions, ter- 
fitories or cities whatsoever, or in the exercise 
of its rights, liberties, or franchises whereso- 
ever, and without any exception, the other 
will exert all its endeavours to succour its 
ally without delay, and in the manner herein- 
after mentioned. 

Agr. 4. Their Imperial and Britannic nra- 
jesties reciprocally guaranty to each other, 
and in the most express manner, all their do- 
minions, territories, cities, rights, liberties, 
and franchises whatsoever, such as they at 
present possess, and such as they shall pos- 
sess, at the conclusion of a general peace, 
made by their common agreement and con- 
sent, in confurmity to their mutual engage- 
Ments in that respect in the convention of 
the 30th of August 1793. And the case of 
this defensive alliance shall exist from the 
Moment whenever either of the high con- 
tracting parties shall be disturbed, molested, 
or disquieted in the peaceable enjvyinent of 
its dominions, territories, cities, rights, liber- 
bes or franchises whatsoever, according to the 
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state of actual possession, and according to 
the state of possession which shall exist at the 
above-mentioned epoch. 

Art. 5. The succours to be mutually fur- 
nished, in virtue of this treaty, shall consis¢ 
in 20,000 infantry, and 6,000 cavalry, which 
shall be furnished in the space of two months 
after requisition made by the party attacked, 
and shall continue to be at its disposition 
during the whole course of the war in which 
it shall be engaged. These succours shall be 
paid and maintained by the power required, 
wherever its ally shall employ them; but the» 
power requiring shall provide them with the 
necessary bread and forage upon the same 
footing with its own troops.—lIf the party re- 
quiring prefers, it may demand the succours 
to be turnished in money; and in that case 
the succours sha]l be computed at the follow- 
ing rate, that is to say; 10,000 Dutch florins 
per month for every thousand infantry, and 
30,000 Dutch florins per month for every 
thousand cavalry. And this money shall be 
paid monthly, in equal portions, throughout 
the whole year.—If these succours should 
not suftice for the defence of the power re- 
quiring, the other party shall augment them 
according as the occasion shall require, and 
shall even succour its ally with its whole 
force, if the circumstances should render it 
necessary. 

Art. 6. It is agreed that in consideration 
of the intimate alliance, established by this 
treaty between the two crowns, neither the 
one nor the other of the high contracting pare 
ties shall permit the vessels or merchandize 
belonging to its ally, or to the people or sub- 
jects of its ally, and which shall have been 
taken at sea by any ships of war or privateers 
whatsoever, belonging to enemies or rebels, 
to be brvught into its harbours; nor any ship 
of war or privateer to be therein armed in any 
case or under any pretext whatsoever, in order 
to cruize against the ships and property of 
such ally, or of his subjects; nor that there 
be conveyed by its subjects, or in their ships, 
to the eneinies of its ally, any provisions, or 
military or naval stores. For these ends, as 
often as it shall be required by either of the 
allies, the other shall be bound to renew ex- 
press prohibitions, ordering all persons to con- 
form themselves to this article, upon pain of 
exemplary punishment, in addition to the full 
restitution and satisfaction to be made to the 
injured parties, 

Ant. 7. If, notwithstanding the prohibi- 
tiuns and penalties above mentioned, any 
vessels of enemice or rebels should bring into 
the ports of either of the high contracting 
parties any prizes taken from the other, or 
trom its subjects, the former shall oblige them 
to quit its ports in the space of twenty-four 
hours after their arrival, upon pain of seizure 
and contiscation ; and the crews and passen- 
gers, or other prisoners, subjects of its ally, 
who shall have been brought into the said 
ports, shall, immediately after their arrival, 
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be restored to their full liberty, with their 
ship and merchandize, without any delay or 
exception. And if any vessel whatsoever, 
after having been armed or equipped, wholly 
or partially, in the ports of cither of the allies, 
should be employed in taking prizes, or iu 
committing hostilities against the subjects of 
the other, such vessel, in case of its returning 
into the said ports, shall, at the requisition of 
the injured parties, be seized and confiscated 
for their benefit.—The high contracting par- 
ties do not intend that the stipulations in 
these two articles should derogate from the 
execution of anterior treaties actually existing 
with other powers; the high contracting par- 
ties not being, however, at liberty to form new 
engagements hereafter to the prejudice of the 
said stipulations. 
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Art. &. Their Imperial and Britannic ma- - 


jestics engage to ratify the present treaty of 
alliance, and the ratificatiuns thereof shall be 
exchanged in the space of six weeks, or svoner 
af it can done 

In witness whercof we, the undersigned, 
being turnished with the full powers of their 
Imperial and Britannic majesties, have signed 
the present treaty in their names, and have 
caused the seals of our arms to be afhxed 
thereto. Done at Vienna, the 20th day of 


May, 1795. 
(L. 8.) 


Separate Article. 


In case the establishment, in general limit- 
ed, of the land forces of Great Britain, should 
Rot permit his Britannic majesty to furnish, 
within the term specified, the succour in men 
stipulated by the 5th article of the present 
treaty of alliance, and that consequently his 
imperial majesty should be obliced to supply 
that succour by an equal number of other 
troops, to be taken into his pay, the confi- 
dence which the emperor reposes in the friend- 
ship and equity of the king of Great Britain 
leaves him no room to doubt but that his Bri- 
tannic majesty will readily grant him an in- 
demnification for the difference, which, ac- 
cording to a just valuation at the time, shall 
exist between the expenses of the taking into 
pay and subsistence of those troops, and the 
estimate in Dutch florins, which, in order to 
gyoid every delay of discussion, has been 
adopted in the above-mentioned 5th article, 
in conformity to the estimate contained in 
ancient treaties.—T his separate article, mak- 
ing part of the treaty of alliance, signed this 
day in the name of their Imperial and Britannic 
majesties, shall have the same force and vali- 
dity as if it were inserted word for word in the 
said treaty of alliance. 


Morton Epew. 


Separate Article. 


Their Imperial and Britannic majesties shall 
concert together upon the invitation to be 
given to her imperial majesty of all the Rus- 
sias, 10 order to form, by the union of the 
three courts, In consequence of the intimate 
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connexions which exist already between theme 
a system of triple alliance, proper for the re- 
establishment and maintenance in future of 
peace and general tranquillity in Europe.—~ 
This article shall have the same force as if it 
were inserted in the present treaty. [Signed 
as above. | 


Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Navi- 
gation, between his Britannic Majesty, 
and the United States of America. Signed 
at London, the 19th of Nov. 1704. 


George the Third, by the Grace of God, 
King of Great Britain, France and Ireland, De- 
fender of the Faith, Duke of Brunswick and Lu- 
nenburgh, Arch-treasurer and Prince Flector 
of the Holy Roman Empire, &c. To all and 
singular to whom these presents shall come, 
grectiny : Whereas our right trusty and well- 
be soved counsellor, William Wyndham, baron 
Grenville of Wotton, our principal secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, &c. &c. did, on our 
part, together witb the plenipotentiary of our 
good friends the United States of America, 
conclude and sign at London, on the 19th 
day of November, 1794, a treaty of amity, 
commerce, and navigation, between us and 
our said good friends: and whereas a certain 
additional article has, on the part of the said 
United States, been proposed to be annexed 
to the said treaty as a part thereof; to which 
addition we are willing to consent; the said 
treaty and additional article being in the 
words following : 


Treaty. 


His Britannic Majesty and the United States 
of America, being desirous, by a treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation, to termi- 
nate their differences in such a manner as, 
without reference to the merits of their res 
spective complaints and pretensions, may be 
the best calculated to produce mutual satis- 
faction and good understanding ; and also to 
regulate the commerce and navigation bes 
tween their respective countries, territories, 
and people, in such a manner as to render 
the same reciprocally beneficial and satis- 
factory ; they have, respectively, named their 
plenipotentiaries, and given them full powers 
to treat of and conclude the said treaty; that 
is to say, his Britannic majesty has named, 
for his plenipotentiary, the right hon. William 
Wyndham, baron Grenville of Wotton, one 
of his majesty’s privy council, and his ma- 
Jesty’s principal secretary of state for foreign 
affairs; and the president of the said United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate thereof, hath appointed for their 
plenipotentiary the hon. John Jay, chief jus- 
tice of the said United States, and their envoy 
extraordinary to his majesty, who have agreed 
on and concluded the following articles: 

Art. 1. There shall be a firm, inviolable, 
and universal peace, and a true and sincere 
friendship between his Britannic majesty, his 
heirs and successors, and the United States of 
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America; and between their respective coun- 
dries, territories, cities, towns, and people, of 
every degree, without exception of persons or 
laces. 

e ArT. 2. His majesty will withdraw all his 
troops and garrisons from all posts and places 
within the boundary lines assigned by the 
treaty of peace to the United States. This 
evacuation shall take place on or before the 
ist day of June, 1796, and all the proper 
measures shall in the interval be taken by 
concert between the government of the United 
States and his majesty’s governor-general in 
America, for settling the previous arrange- 
ments which may be necessary respecting the 
delivery ot the said posts; the United States, 
in the mean time, at their discretion, extend- 
ing their settlements to any within the 
said boundary line, except within the precincts 
or jurisdiction of any of the said posts. All 
settlers and traders within the precincts or 
jurisdiction of the said posts, shall continue 
to enjoy, unmolested, all their property of 
every kind, and shall be protected therein; 
they shall be at full liberty to remain there, 
or to remove withal or any part of their ef- 
fects; and it shall also be free to them to sell 
their land, houses, or effects, or to retain the 
property thereof, at their discretion. Such of 
them as shall continue to reside within the 
said boundary lines shall not be compelled to 
become citizens of the United States, or to 
take any cath of allegiance to the government 
thereof, but they shall be at full liberty to do 
so, if they think proper; and they shall make 
and declare their election within one year 
after the evacuation aforesaid. And all per- 
sons who shall continue there after the expi- 
vation of the said year, without having de- 
clared their intention of remaining subjects 
or his Britannic majesty, shall be consi- 
dered as having elected to become citizens 
of the United States. 

Arr. 3. It is agreed, that it shall at all 
times be free to his majesty’s subjects, and to 
the citizens of the United States, and also the 
Indians dwelling on either side of the said 
boundary line, treely to pass and repass, by 
Jand or inland navigation, into the respective 
territories and countries of the two parties on 
the continent of America (the country within 
the limit of the Hudson’s-bay company only 
excepted) and to navigate all the lakes, rivers, 
and waters thereof, and freely to carry on 
trade and commerce with each other. But it 
is understood, that this article does not extend 
to the admission of vessels of the United 
States into the sea-ports, harbours, bays, or 
creeks of his majesty’s said territories; nor 
into such parts of the rivers in his majesty’s 
said territories as are between the mouth 
thereof ancl the highest port of entry from 
the sea, except in small vessels trading bond 

fide between Montreal and Quebec, under 
such regulations as shall be established to 
Prevent the possibility of any frauds in this 
respect; mor tothe admission of British ves- 
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sels from the sea into the rivers of the United 
States, beyond the highest ports of entry for 
vessels from the sea. ‘The river Mississippi 
shall, however, according to the treaty of 
peace, be entirely open to both parties; and 
It is farther agreed, that all the ports and 
places on its eastern side, to which svever of 
the parties belonging, may freely be resorted 
to, and used by both parties, in as ample a 
manner as any of the Atlantic Lat or places 
of the United States, or any of the ports or 
places of his majesty in Great Britain. —All 
oods and merchandize, whose importation 
into his majesty’s said territories in America 
shall not be entirely prohibited, may freely, 
for the purposes of commerce, be carried into 
the same, in the manner aforesaid, by the 
citizens of the United States; and such goods 
and merchandize shall be subject to no higher 
or other duties than would be payabie by his 
majesty’s subjects on the importation of the 
same from Europe into the said territories. 
And, in like manner, all goods and merchan- 
dize, whose importation into the United States 
shall not be wholly prohibited, may freely, 
for the purpose of commerce, be carried into 
the same, in the manner aforesaid, by his 
majesty’s subjects; and such goods and mer- 
chandize shall be subject te no higher or other 
duties than would be payable by the citizens 
of the United States on the importation of the 
same, in American vessels, into the Atlantic 
ports of the said states. And all goods not 
prohibited to be exported from the said terri- 
tories respectively, may, in like manner, be 
carried out of the same by the two parties re- 
spectively, paying duty as aforesaid.—No 
duty of entry shall ever be levied, by either 
party, on peltries brought by land or inland 
navigation into the said ternitories respece 
tively; nor shall the Indians, passing or fe- 
passing with their own proper goods and 
effects, of whatever nature, pay for the same 
af impost or duty whatever; but goods in 
bales, or other large packages unusual among ¢ 
Indians, shall not be considered as goods be 
longing bond fide to Indians.—No higher or 
other tolls or rates of ferriage than what are 
or shall be payable by natives, shall be de- 
manded on either side; and no duties shall 
be payable on any goods which shall merely 
be carried over any of the portages or carry- 
ing-places on either side, for the purpose of 
being immediately re-embarked and carried 
to some other place or places. But, as by 
this stipulation, it is only meant to secure to 
each party a free passage across the portages 
on both sides, it 1s agreed, that this exemp- 
tion from duty shall extend only to such 
goods as are carried in the usual and direct 
road across the portage, and are not attempted 
to be in any manner sold or exchanged during 
their passage across the same; and pro 
regulations may be established to prevent the 
possibility of any frauds in this respect.—As 
this article is intended to render, in a great 


degree, the local advantages of each party 
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common to both, and thereby to promote a 
disposition favourable to friendship and good 
neighbourhood, it is agreed that the respective 

vernments will mutually promote this ami- 
cable intercourse, by causing speedy and im- 

tial justice to be done, and necessary pru- 

tection to be extended to all who may be con- 
cerned therein 

Art. 4. Whereas it is uncertain whether 
the river Mississippi extends so far to the 
northward as to be intersected by a line to be 
drawn due west from the lake of the woods, 
in the manner mentioned in the treaty of 
peace between his majesty and the United 
States ; itis agreed, that measures shall be 
taken, in concert with his majesty’s govern- 
ment in America, and the government of the 
United States, for making a joint survey of the 
said river, from one degree of latitude below 
the falls of St. Anthony, to the principal 
source or sources of the said river, and also of | 
the parts adjacent thereto; and that if, on 
the result of such survey, it should appear 
that the said river would not be intersected by 
such a line as is above mentioned, the two 
parties will thereupon proceed, by amicable 
negotiation, to regulate the boundary line in 
that quarter, as well as all other points, to be 
adjusted between the said parties, according 
to justice and mutual convenience, and in 
conformity to the intent of the said treaty. 

Art. 5. Whereas doubts have arisen what 
river was truly intended under the name of 
the river St. Croix, mentioned in the said 
treaty of peace, and forming a part of the 
boundary therein described, that question 
shall be referred to the final decision of com- 
missioners, to be appointed in the following 
manner, viz.—One commissioner shall be 
named by his majesty, and one by the presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate thereof, and 
the said two commissioners shall agree, they 
shall each propose one person; and of the 
two names so proposed, one shall be drawn 
by lot m the presence of the two original 
commissioners; and the three commissions 
so appointed shall be sworn impartially to 
examine and decide the said question, accord- | 
ing to such evidence as shall respectively be 
laid before them, on the part of the British | 
government and of the United States. The 
said commissioners shall meet at Halifax, and 
shall have power to adjourn to such other 
place or places as they shall think fit. They | 
shall have power to appoint a secretary, and , 
to employ such surveyors or other persons as | 
they shall judge necessary. The said commis- | 
sioners shall,by adeclaration under their hands | 
andseals, decide whatriver is the river St. Croix 
Intended by the treaty. The said declaration 
shall contain a description of the said river, 
and shall particularize the latitude and longi- 
tude of its mouth and of its source. Duplicates 
of this declaration, and of thestatement of their 
accounts, and of the journal of their proceed- 


ings, shall be delivered by them to the agent 
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of his majesty and to the agent of the United 
States, who may he respectively appointed 
and authorized to manage the business on be- 
half of the respective governments; and both 
parties agree to consider such decision as final 
and conclusive, so as that the same shall never - 
thereafter he called into question, or made the 
subject of dispute or difference between 
them, 

ant. 6. Whereas itis alleged, by divers 
British merchants, and others his majesty’s 
subjects, that debts to a considerable amount, 
which were bona fide contracted before the 
peace, still remain owing to them by citizens 
or inhabitants of the United States, and that 
by the operation of various lawful impediments 
since the peace not only the full recovery of 
the said debts has been delayed, but also the 
value and security thereof have been, in seve- 
ral instances, impaired and lessened, so that, 
by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, 
the British creditors cannot now obtain, aod 
actually have and receive full and adequate 
compensation for the losses and damages 
which they have thereby sustained; it is 
agreed that in all such cases where full come 
pensation for such losses and damages cannot 
for whatever reason, be actually obtained, had 
and received by the said creditors in the or= 
dinary course of justice, the United States 
will make full and complete compensation for 
the same to the said creditors ; bit itis dise 
tincily understood that this provision Is to ex= 
tend tu such losses only as have been occa- 
sioned by the lawful impediments aforesaid, 
and is not to extend to losses occasioned by 
such insolvency of the debtors, or other causes 
as would equally have operated to produce 
such loss if the said impediments had not ex- 
isted, nor to such losses or datnages as have 
been occasioned by the manifest delay or neg- 
ligence, or wilful omission, of the claimant. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the amount 
of any such losses and damages, tive coinmis- 
sioners shall be appointed, and authorized to 
meet and act in manner following, viz. two of 
them shall be appointed by his majesty, two 
of them by the president of the United States 
by and with the advice and consent of the se- 
nate thereof, and the fifth by the unanimous 
voice of the other four; and if they should 
not agree in such choice, then the commis- 
sioners named by the two parties shall ree 
spectively propose one person, and of the two 
names so proposed one shall be drawn by lot 
in the presence of the four original commis~ 
sioners. 

When the five commissioners thus appointed 
shall first meet, they shall, before they pro- 
ceed to act respectively, take the following 
oath or affirmation, in the presence of each 
other, which oath or affirmation being so 


taken and duly attested, shall be entered on 


the record of their proceedings, viz. “ I, A. B. 
one of the commissioners appointed in pursu- 
ance of the sixth article of the treaty of amity, 
commerce, and navigation, between his Bri- 
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tannic majesty and the United States of 
America, do solemnly swear or affirm, that I 
will honestly, diligently, impartially, and care- 
fully examine, aad the best of my judgment 
according to justice and equity, decide all such 
complaints as under the said article shall be 
preferred to the said commissioners; and 
that I will forbear to act as a commissioner 
in any case in which I may be personally in- 
terested.” Three of the said commissioners 
shall constitute a board, and shall have 
power to do any act appertaining to the said 
commission, provided that one of the commis- 
sioners named on each side, and the fifth 
commissioner shall be present ; and all de- 
cisions shall be made by the majority of the 
voices of the commissioners then present. 
Eighteen months from the day on which the 
ea commissioners shall form a board, and be 
ready to proceed to business, are assigned for 
receiving complaints and applications; but 
they are nevertheless authorized in any par- 
ticular cases, in which it shall appear to them 
to be reasonable and just, to extend the said 
term of eighteen months, for any term not 
exceeding six months, after the expiration 
thereof. The said commissioners shall first 
meet at Philadelphia; but they shall have 
power to adjourn from place to place as they 
see cause. The said commissioners, in 
examining the complaints and applications so 
preferred to them, are empowered and re- 
quired, in pursuance of the true intent and 
Meaning of this article, to take into their con- 
sideration all claims, whether of principal or 
interest, or balances of principal and interest, 
and to determine the same respectively, ac- 
cording to the merits of the several cases, due 
regard being had to all the circumstances 
thereof, and as equity and justice shall appear 
tothem to require. And the said coinmis- 
sioners shall have power to examine all such 
persons as shall come before them, on oath or 
affirmation, touching the premises; and also 
to receive in evidence, according as they may 
think most consistent with equity and justice, 
ell written depositions or Heclest or papers, or 
copies, or extracts thereof, every such deposi- 
tion, book or paper, or copy or extract, being 
duly authenticated, either according to the 
legal forms now respectively existing in the 
two countries, or in such other manner as the 
seid commissioners shall see cause to require 
orallow. The award of the said commis- 
stoners, or of any three of them as aforesaid, 
Shall in all cases be final and conclusive, both 
asto the justice of the claim, and to the 
amount of the sum to be paid to the creditor 
or claimant: and the United States undertake 
to cause the sum 80 awarded to be paid in 
Specie to such creditor or claimant without 
deduction ; and at such time or times, and at 
such place or places, as shall be awarded by 
the said commissioners ; and on condition of 
such releases or assignments to be given by 
the creditor or claimant, as by the said com- 
Missioners may be directed : provided always 
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that no such payment shall be fixed by the 
said commissioners to take place sooner than 
twelve months, from the day of the exchange 
of the ratifications of this treaty. 

Art. 7. Whereas complaints have been 
made by divers merchants and others, citizens 
of the United States, that, during the course 
of the war in which his majesty is now en- 
gaged, they have sustained considerable losses 
and damage, by reason of irregular or illegal 
captures or condemnations of their vessels 
and other property under colour of authority 
or commissions from his majesty; and that, 
from various circumstances belonging to the 
Said cases, adequate compensation for the 
losses and damages so sustained cannot now 
be actually obtained, had, and received by the 
ordinary course of judicial proceedings ; it is 
agreed, that in all such cases where adequate 
compensation cannot, for whatever reason, be 
now actually obtained, had and received by 
the said merchants and others in the ordinary 
course of justice, full and complete compensa- 
tion for the same will be made by the British 
government to the saidcomplainants. But it 
1s distinctly understood that this provision is 
not to extend to such losses or damages as. 
have been occasioned by the manifest delay 
or negligence, or wilful omission of the claim- 
ants.—T hat, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
amount of any such losses and damages, five 
commissioners shall be appointed and autho- 
rised to act in London, exactly in manner di- 
rected with respect to those mentioned in the 
aoa lanes and after having taken the 
same oath orafhirmation (mutatis mutandis) 
the same term of eightcen months is also as- 
signed for the reception of claims, and they 
are in like manner authorized to extend the 
same in particular cases. They shall receive 
testimony, books, papers and evidence in the 
same latitude, and exercise the like discretion 
and powers respecting that subject; and shall 
decide the claims in question according to the 
merits of the several cases, and to Justice 
equly, and the laws of nations. ‘The award 
of the said commissioners, or any such three 
of them as aforesaid, shall, in all cases, be final 
and conclusive, both asto the justice of the 
claim, and to the amount of the sum to be paid 
to the claimant; and his Britannic majesty 
undertakes to cause the same to be paid to 
such claimant in specie, without any deduc- 
tion, in such place or places, and at such time 
or times, as shall be awarded by the same 
commissioners, and on condition of such re- 
leases or aSsignments to be given by the 
claimants, as by the said commissioners may 
be directed. And whereas certain merchants 
and others, his majesty’s subjects, complain, 
that, in the course of the war, they have sus- 
tained loss and damage by reason of the cap- 
ture of their vessels and merchandize taken 
within the limits and jurisdiction of the states, 
and broughtinto the ports of the same, or taken 
by vessels originally armed in ports of the 
said states. It is agreed, .o in all such cases, 
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where restitution shall not have been made 
acreeably to the tenor of the letter from Mr. 
Jefferson to Mr. Hammond, dated at Philadel- 
phia, September 5, 1793 (a copy of which is 
annexed to this treaty) the complaints of the 
parties shall be, and hereby are referred to the 
commissioners to be appointed by virtue of 
this article, who are hereby authorized and 

uired to proceed in the like manner relative 
to these as to the other cases committed to 
them; and the United States undertake to 
pay to the complainants or claimants in specie, 
without deduction, the amount of such sums 
as shall be awarded to them respectively by 
the said commissioners, and at the times and 
places in which such awards shall be specified ; 
and on condition of such releases or assign- 
ments to be given by the claimants asin the 
said awards may be directed. And it is fur- 
ther agreed, that not only the now existin 
cases of both descriptions, but also all Sach 
as shall exist at the time of exchanging the ra- 
tifications of this treaty shall be considered as 
being within the provisions intent and mean- 
ing of this article. 

Art. 8. It is further agreed, that the com- 
missioners mentioned in this and in the two 
preceding articles shall be respectively paid in 
such a manner as shall be agreed between the 
two parties; such agreement being to be set- 
tled at the tine of the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of this treaty. And all other expenses 
attending the said commissions shall be de- 
frayed jointly by the two partics, the same 
being previously ascertained and allowed by 
the majority of the commissioners. And in 
the case of death, sickness or necessary ab- 
sence, the place of every such commissioner 
respectively shall be supplied in the same 
manner as such commissioner was first ap- 
pointed, and the new commissioner shall take 
the same oath or affirmation, and do the same 
duties. 

Art. 9. It is agreed, that British subjects, 
who now hold lands in the territorics of the 
United States, and American citizens, who 
now hold lands in the dominions of his ma- 
jesty, shall continue to hold them according to 
the nature and tenure of their rcspective states 
and titles therein; and may grant, sell, or de- 
vise the same to whom they please, in 
like manner as if they were natives : and that, 
neither tiey, nor their heirs or assigns, shall, 
so far as may respect the said lands, and the 
Jegal remedies incident thereto, be regarded as 
aliens. 

Art. 10. Neither the debts due from in- 
dividuals of the one nation to individuals of 
the other, nor shares nor monies, which they 
may have in the public funds, or in the public 
or private banks, shallever,in any event of 
war, or national differences, be sequestered or 
confiscated, it being unjust and impolitic that 
debts and engagements contracted and made 
by individuals having confidence in each other 
and in their respeetive governments should 
ever be destroyed or impaired by national au- 
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thority, on account of national differences and 
discontents. 

Art. 11. It is agreed between his majesty 
and the United States of America, that there 
shall be a reciprocal and entirely perfect li- 
berty of navigation and commerce between 
their respective people, in the manner under 
the limitations, and on the conditions specified 
in the following articles, 

Arr. 12. His majesty consents, that it shall 
and may be lawful, during the time hereinafter 
limited for the citizens of the United States to 
carry to any of his majesty’s islands and ports 
x the West Indies from the United States in 
their own vessels, not being above the burthen 
ef seventy tons, any goods or merchandizes, 
being of the growth, manufacture or produce 
of the said states, which it is or may be 
lawful to carry to the said islands or ports 
from the said states in British vessels; and 
that the said American vessels shall be sub- 
ject there to no other or higher tonnage ‘cus 
ties or charges than shall be payable by British 
vessels in the ports of the United States; and 
that the cargoes of the said American vessels 
shall be subject there to no other or higher 
duties or charges than shall be payable on the 
like articles, it imported there from the said 
states in British vessels—And his majesty 
also consents that it shall be lawful for the 
said American citizens to purchase, load and 
carry away, in their said vessels, to the United 
States, from the said islands and ports, all 
such articles, being of the growth, manufacture, 
or produce Gf the said islands, as may now by 
law be carried from thence to the said states 
in British vessels, and subject only to the 
same duties and charges on exportation to 
which British vessels and their cargoes are, or 
shall be subject in similar circumstances: 
Provided always, that the said American ves- 
sels do carry and land their cargoes ia the 
United States only, it being expressly agreed 
and declared, that during the continuance of 
this article, the United States will prohibit 
and restrain the carrying any melasses, sugar, 
coffee, cocoa or cotton, in American vessels, 
either from his majesty’s islands or from the 
United States, to any part of the world, except 
the United States, reasonable sea stores ex- 
cepted. Provided also, that it shall and ma 
be lawful, during the same period, for British 
vessels to import fromthe said islands into the 
United States, and to export from the United 
States to the said islands all articles whatever 
being of the growth, produce or manufacture 
of the said ‘ade or of the United States res- 
pectively, which now may, by the laws of the 
said states, be so imported and exported. And 
that the cargoes of the said British vessels 
shall be subject to no other or higher duties 
or charges than shall be payable on the same 
articles, if soimported or exported in American 
vessels, 

It is agreed that this article, and every 
matter and thing therein contained, shall 
continue to be in force during the continuance 
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of the war in which his majesty is now en- 
ced ; and also for two years from and after 
the day of the signature of the preliminary | 
or other articles of peace by which the same 
may be terminated. And it is farther agreed, | 
that, at the expiration of the’ said term, the 
two contracting parties will endeavour farther 
to regulate their commerce in this respect, 
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according to the situation in which his ma- : 


jesty may theo find himself with respect to 


the West Indies, and with a view to such ar- | 
rangements as may best conduce to the mu-. 


tual advantage and extension of commerce 
And the said parties will then also renew 
their discussions, and endeavour to agrec, 
whether in any or what cases neutral vessels 
shall protect enemy’s property ; and in what 
cases, provisions and other articles, not ge- 


nerally contraband, may become such. But | 
in the mean time, their conduct towards each . 


other in these respects shall be regulated by 
the articles herein after inserted on those 
subjects. 
aktT. 13. His majesty eonsents that the 
vessels belonging to the citizens of the United 
States of America shall be admitted and hos- 
itably received in all the sea-ports and har- 
urs of the Br.tish territories in the East In- 
dies And that the citizens of the said United 
States may trecly carry on a trade between 
the said territories and the said United States 
in all articles, of which the importation or ex- 
portation respectively to or from the said ter- 
ritories shall not be entirely prohibited. 
Provided ouly, that it shall not be lawful for 
thern, in any time of war between the British 
government and any other power or state 
whatever, tu expurt from the said territories, 
without the special permission of the British 
government there, any military stores or naval 
stores, ur rice. The citizens of the United 
States shall pay for their vessels, when ad- 
mitted into the said ports, no other or higher 
tonnage duty than shall be payable on British 
vessels when admitted into the ports of the 
United states. And they shall pay no other 
or higher duties or charges on the importa- 
tion or exportation of the cargues of the said 


vessels than shall be payable on the same ar- | 


ticles when imported or exported in British 
vessels. But it 1s expressly agreed, that the 
vessels of the United States shall not carry 
apy of the articles exported by them trom the 
said British territories to any port or place, 
except to some port or place in America, 
where the same shall be unladen; and such 
regulations shall be adopted by both parties 
asshall, from time to time, be found neces- 
Sary to enforce the due and faithful observance 
of this stipulation. It is also understood, that 
the permission granted by this article is not 
to extend to allow the vessels of the United 
States to carry on any part of the coasting 
trade of the said British territories; but ves- 
sels going with their original cargoes, or part 
thereof from one port of discharge to another, 
are not to be considered as carrying on the 
(VOL. XXXII. ] 
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coasting trade. Neither is this article to be 
construed to allow the citizens of the said 
states to settle or reside within the said terri- 
tories, or to go into the interior parts thereof, 
without the permission of the British govern- 
ment established there; and if any trans- 
gression should be attempted against the re- 
gulations of the British government in this 
respect, the observance of the same shall and 
: nay be enforced against the citizens of Ame- 
rica, in the same manner as against British 
subjects, or others transgressing the same 
‘rule. And the citizens of the United States 
| whenever they arrive in any port or harbour 
in the said territuries, or if they should be 
permitted, in manner aforesaid, to go to any 
other place therein, shall always be subject to 
ithe laws, government, and jurisdiction o 
whatever nature established in such harbour, 
port, or place, according as the same may be; 
the citizens of the United States may also 
touch, for refreshment, at the island of St. 
Helena, but subject, in ail respects, to such 
regulations as the British government may 
from time to time establish there. | 
Art. 14. There shall be between all the domi- 
nions of his majesty in Europe, and the ter- 
ritories of the United States, a reciprocal and 
pertect liberty of commerce and navigation, 
The people and inhabitants of the two coun- 
tries respectively shall have liberty freely and 
securely, and without hindrance and moles- 
tation, to come with their ships and cargoes 
to the lands, countries, cities, purts, places, 
and rivers, within the dominions and territo- 
ries aforesaid, to enter into the same, to re- 
surt there, and to remain and reside there, 
without any limitation of time : also hire and 
possess houses and warehouses for the pur- 
poses of their commeree, and generally, the 
merchants and traders on each side shall 
enjoy the most complete protection and se- 
curity fur their commerce, but subject al- 
ways, as to what respects this article, to the 
aws and statutes of the two countries re- 
spectively. 
Arr. 15. Itis agreed that no other or higher 
duties shall be paid by the shins or merchan- 
dize of the one party in the ports of the other, 
‘than such as are paid by the like vessels or 
'merchandize of all other nations. Nor shall 
i 


‘any other or higher duty be imposed in one 
country on the importation of any articles, 
‘the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
| other, than are or shall be payable on the im- 
' portation of the like articles, being of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of any other 
foreign country. Nor shall any prolibition 
‘be imposed on the exportation or importation 
of any articles to or from the territories of the 
| two parties respectively, which shall not 
equally extend to all other nations. But the 
British government reserves to itself the right 
of imposing on American vessels in the 
British ports in Europe a tonnage duty equak 
to that which shall be payable by British ves- 
sels in the ports of Amcrica; and also such 
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duty as may be adequate to countervail the 
difference of duty now payable ou the impor- 
tation of European and Asiatic goods when 
imported into the United States in British or 
in American vessels. The two parties agree 
to treat fur the most exact equalization of the 
duties to the respective navigation of their 
subjects and peers in such manner as may 
be most beneficial to the two countries. The 
arrangements for this purpose shall be made 
at the same time with those mentioned at the 
conclusion of the twelfth article of this treaty, 
and are to be considered as a part thereof. 
In the interval it is agreed, that the United 
States will not impose any new or additional 
tonnage duties on British vessels, nor increase 
the now subsisting difference between the 
duties payable on the importation of any ar- 
ticles in British or in American vessels, 

ArT. 16. Itshall be free for the two contract- 
ing parties respectively to appoint consuls for 
the protection uf trade, to reside in the domi- 
Nions and territories aforesaid; and the said 
consuls shall enjoy those liberties and rights 
which belong tv them by reason of their 
function. But before any consul shall act 
as such, he shall be in the usual forms ap- 
proved and remitted by the party to whom he 
Ts sent; and it is hereby declared to be lawful 
and proper, that in case of illegal or improper 
conduct towards the laws or government, a 
consul may either be punished according to 
Jaw, if the laws will reach the case, or be dis- 
missed, ur even sent back, the offended go- 
vernment assigning to the other their reasons 
for the same.—FEither of the parties may ex- 
al from the residence of consuls such parti- 
cular places as such party shall judge proper 
to be excepted. « 

Arr. 17. It is agreed, that in all cases where 
vessels shall be captured or detained, on just 
suspicion of having on board enemy’s pe 
perty, or of carrying to the enemy any of the 
articles which are contrahand of war, the said 
vessel shall be brought to the nearest or most 
convenient port; and if any property of an 
enemy should be found on board such vessel, 
that part only which belongs to the enemy 
shall be made prize, and the vessel shall be 
at liberty to proceed with the remainder with- 
out any impediment. And it is agreed, that 
all proper measures shall be taken to prevent 
delay, in deciding the cases of ships or car- 
goes so brought in for adjudication; and in 
the payment or recovery of any indemnifica- 
tion adjudged or agreed to be paid to the mas- 
ters or owners of such ships. 

Art. 18. In order to regulate what is in fu- 
, ture to be esteemed contraband of war, it is 
agreed, that under the said denomination shall 
be comprised all arms and implements serv- 
ing for the purposes of war, by land or by sea, 
Such as cannon, muskets, mortars, petards, 
bombs, granadoes, carcasses, saucisses, car- 
riages for cannon, musket rests, bandoliers, 
gunpowder, match, saltpctre, ball, pikes, 
swords, head-picccs, cuirasses, halberts, lances, 
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javelins, horses, horse-furniture, holsters, 
belts, and, generally, all other implements of 
war; as all other timber for ship-building, tar 
or rosin, copper in sheets, sails, hemp and 
cordage, and generally, whatever may serve 
directly to the equipment of vessels, um: 
wrought iron and fir planks only excepted; 
and ail the above articles are hereby declared 
to be just objects of confiscation, whenever 
they are attempted to be carried to an enemy. | 
And whereas the difficulty of agreeing on. 
the precise cases in which alone provisions 
and other articles, not generally contraband, 
may be regarded as such, renders it expedient 
to provide ee the inconveniences and 
misunderstandings which might hence arise ;, 
It is farther agreed, that whenever any such 
articles so becoming contraband according to 
the existing laws of nations, shall for that rea- 
son be seized, the same shall not bé confis- 
cated, but the owners thereof shall be speedily’ 
and completely indemnified ; and the captors 
or, in their default, the government under’ 
whose authority Jthey act, shall pay to the 
masters or owners of such vessel the full value 
of all articles, with a reasonable mercantile: 
profit thereon, together with the freight, and 
also the demurrage incident to such deten» 
tion. And whereas it frequently happens, 
that vessels sail for a port or place belonging 
to an enemy, without knowing that the same 
is either besieged, blockaded, or invested; it 
is agreed that every vessel so circumstanced 
may be turned away from such port or place,. 
but she shall not be detained, nor her cargo, 
if uot contraband, be confiscated, unless, after 
notice, she shall again attempt toenter. But 
she shallbe permitted to go to any ae or place 
she may think proper ; nor shall any vessel 
or goods of either party, that may have en-. 
tered into such port or place before the same 
was besieged, blockaded, or invested by the 
other, and be found therein after the reduction 
or surrender of such place, be liable to confis- 
cation, but shall be restored to the owners or 
proprietors thereof. 

Art. 19. And that more abundant care be 
taken for the security of the respective subjects 
and citizens of the contracting peu and to. 
prevent their suffering injuries by the men of 
war or privateers of either party, all com- 
manders of ships of war and privateers, and 
all others the said subjects and citizens, shall 
forbear doing any damage to those of the 
other party, or committing any outrage 
against them; and ifthey act to the contrary 
they shall be punished, and shall also be 
bound in their persons and estates to make 
satisfaction and reparation for all damages, 
and the interest thereof, of whatever nature 
the said damages may be. For this cause all 
commanders of privateers, before they receive 
their commissions, shall hereafter be obliged 
to give, before a competent judge, sufficient 
security by atleast two responsible sureties, 
who have no interest in the said privateer, 
each of whom, together with the said com- 
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mander, shall be jointly and severally bound | the other, on complaints of injuries or dama- 
in the sum of fifteen hundred pounds sterling; | ges, until the said party shall first have pre- 
or, if such ship be provided with above one | sented to the othera statement thereof, veri- 
hundred and fifty seamen or soldiers, in the | fied by competent proof and evidence, and de- 
sum of three thousand pounds sterling, to | manded justice and satisfaction, and the same 
satisfy all damages and injuries, which the — shall either have been refused or unreasona- 
said privateer, or officers or men, or any of, bly delayed. 

them, may do or commit, during their cruize,, Art. 23. The ships of war of each of the 
contrary to the tenor of this treaty, or to the | contracting parties shall, at all times, be hos- 
laws and instrnctions fur regulating their con- | pitably received in the ports of the other, their 
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duct; and further, that in all cases of aggres- 
sions the said commissions shall be revoked . 
and annulled. It is also agreed, that when- 
ever a judge of a court of admiralty of either 
of the parties shall pronounce sentence against 
any vessel, or goods or property belonging to 
the subjects or citizens of the other partys a 
formal and duly authenticated copy of all the 
heater in the cause, and of the said sen- 
tence, shall, if required, be delivered to the 
commander.of the said vessel without the 
sinallest delay, he paying all legal fees and 
demands for tne same. 

Akt. 20. It is farther agreed, that both the 
said contracting parties shall not only refuse 
to receive any pirates into any of their ports, 
havens, or towns, or permit any of their in- 
habitants to receive protect, harbour, conceal, 
or assist them in any manner, but will bring 
to condign punishment all such inhabi- 
tants as shall be guilty of such acts or of- 
fences. And all their ships, with the goods 
or merchandizes taken by them, and brought 
intv the port of either of the said parties, shall 
be seized as far as they can be discovered, and 
shall be restored to the owners, or the factors 
or agents duly deputed and authorized in wri- 
t:ug by them (proper evidence being shown in 
the cuurt of admiralty for proving the pro- 
perty) even in case such effects should have 

assed into other hands by sale, if it be proved 
that the buyers knew, or had good reason to 
believe or suspect that they had been pirati- 
cally taken. 

Art. 21. It is likewise agreed, that the sub- 
jects and citizens of the two nations shall not 
du any acts of hostility or violence against 
each other, nor accept commissions or instruc- 
tions so to act from any foreign prince or state, 
enemies to the other party ; nor shall the ene- 
mies of one of the paties be permitted to in- 
vite, or endeavour to enlist in the military ser- 
vice any of the subjects or citizens of the other 
party; and the laws against all such offences 
and agcressions shall be punctually executed. 
And if any subject or citizen of the said par- 
ties respectively shall accept any foreign com- 
mission, or letters of marque, for arming any 
vessel to act asa privateer against the other 
party, and be taken by the other party, it is 

reby declared to be lawful for the said party 
to treat and punish the said subject or citizen, 
having such commission or letters of marque, 
@S a pirate. 

Arr. 22. It is expressly stipulated that 
neither uf the said contracting parties will or- 
der or authorize any acts of reprisal against 


officers and crews paying due respect to the 
laws and government of the country. The 
officers shall be treated with that respect 
which is due to the commissions which they 
bear; and if any insult should be oftered to 
them by any of the inhabitants, all offenders 
in this respect shall be punished as disturbers 
of the peace and amity between the two coun- 
tries. And his majesty consents, that in case 
an American vessel sliould, by stress of wea- 
ther, danger from enemies, or other misfor- 
tunes, be reduced to the necessity of seeking 
shelter in any of his majesty’s ports, into 
which such vessel could not in ordinary cases 
claim to be admitted, she shall, on manifest- 
ing that necessity to the satisfaction of the go- 
vernment of the place, be hospitably received, 
and permitted to refit, and to purchase at the 
market price such necessaries as she may 
stand in need of, conformably to such orders 
and regulations as the government of the 
place, having respect to circumstances of each 
case, Shall prescribe. She shall not be allowed 
to break bulk or unload her cargo, unless the 
same shall be bona fide necessary to her being 
refitted ; nor shall she be permitted to sell any 

art of her.cargo, unless so much only as may 

e necessary to defray her expenses, and then 
not without the expres» permission of the go- 
vernment of the place; nor shall she be 
obliged to pay any duties whatever, except 
only on such articles as she may be permitted 
to sell for the purpose aforesaid. 

Art. 24. It shall not be lawful for any fo- 
reign privateers (not being subjects or citizens 
of either of the said parties) who have-com- 
missions from any other prince or state: in 
enmity with either nation, to arm their ships 
in the ports of either of the said parties, nor to 
sell what they have taken, nor in any other 
manner to exchange the same; uor shail they 
be allowed to purchase more provisions than 
shall be necessary for their going to the near- 
est port of that prince or state from whom 
they obtained their commissions. 

Art. 25. It shall be lawful for the ships of 
war and privateers, belonging to the said par- 
ties respectively, to carry whithersoever they 
please the ships and goods taken from their 
enemies, without being obliged to pay any 
fee to the offices of the admiralty, or to any 
judges whatever; nor shall the said prizes, 
when they arrive at and enter the ports of the 
said parties, be detained or seized; neither 
shall the searchers or other officers of those 


of preventing the carrying of any part of the 


spr yisit such prizes (except for the purpose 
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cargo thereofon shore, in any manner contrary 
to the established laws of revenue, navigation, 
or commerce) nor shall such officers take 
cognizance of the validity of such prizes ; but 
they shall be at liberty to hoist sail, and de- 
part as speedily as may be, and carry their 
said prizes to the place mentioned in their 
commissions or patents, which the comman- 
ders of the said ships of war or privateers 
shall be obliged to show. No shelter or re- 
fuge shall be given in their ports tu such as 
have made a prize upon the subjects or citizens 
of either of the said parties ; but if forced, by 
stress of weather, or the dangers of the sea, 
to-enter therein, particular care shall be taken 
to hasten their departure, and to cause them 
to retire as soon as possible. Nothing in this 
treaty contained, shall, however, be construed 
to operate contrary tu the former and existing 

ublic treaties with other sovereigns or states. 

ut the two parties agree, that while they con- 
tinue in amity, neither of them will in future 
make any treaty that shall be inconsistent 
with this or the preceding article. Neither of 


the said parties shal) permit the ships or goods | 


belonging to the subjects or citizens of the 
other to be taken within cannon shot of the 
coast, nor in any of the bays, ports, or rivers 
of their territories, by ships of war, or others 
having commission from any prince, republic, 
or state whatever. 


thus have been violated, shalluse his utmost 
endeavours to obtain from the offending party 
fulland ample satisfaction for the vessel or 
vessels so taken, whether the same be ves- 
Sels of war or merchant vessels. 

Art. 26. ifat any time a rupture should 
take place (which God forbid) between his 
Majesty and the United States, the merchants 
and others of each of the two nations residing 
in the dominions of the other, shall have the 
privilege of remaining and continuing their 
trade so long as they behave peaccably, and 
commit no offence against the laws; and in 
case’ their conduct should render them sus- 
pected, and the respective governments 


should think proper to order them tu remove, | 


the term of twelve months, from the publi- 
cation of the order, shall be allowed them for 
that purpose, to remove with their families, 
effects and property; but this favour shall 
not be extended to those who shall act con- 
trary to the established laws ; and for greater 
certainty it is declared, that such rupture shall 
not be deemed to exist while negotiations fur 
accommodating dificrences shall be depend- 
ing, nor until the respective ambassadors or 
ministers, #f such there shall be, shall be re 

called or sent home on account of such dif- 
ferences, and not on account of personal mis- 
conduct, according to the nature and devrees 
of which -both parties retain their rights, 
either to request the recall, or immediately to 
send home the ambassador or minister of the 
Other; and that without prejudice to their 
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Art. 27. It is farther agreed, that his Ma- 
' Jesty and the United States, on mutual requi- 
sitions by them respectively, or by thetr re- 

spective ministers, or officers authorized to 

make the same, will deliver up to justice all 

persons, who being charged with murder or 
- forgery, committed within the junsdiction of 
either, shal] seek an asylum within any of the 
countries of the other, provided that this shall 
only be done on such evidence of criminality, 
as, according to the laws of the place where 
the fugitive or person so charged shall be 
found, would justify his apprehension and 
commitment for trial, if the offence had there 
been committed. The expense of such ap- 
prehension and delivery shall be borne and 
detrayed by those who make the requisition 
and receive the tuyitive. 

Arr. 28. It is agreed that the first ten ar- 
ticles of this treaty shall be permanent, and 
that the subsequent articles, except the 12th, 
shall be linited in their duration to twelve 
years, to be computed from the day un which 
the ratifications of this treaty shall be ex- 
chanzed, but subject to this condition: that 
whereas the said 12th article will expire, by 
the limitation therein contained, at the end 
of two years trom the sicning the preliminary 
_or other articles of peace which shall termi- 
nate the present war in which his majesty is 
engaged; it is agreed, that proper measures 
shall by concert be taken tor bringing the 
subject of that article into amicatle treaty 
and discussion, so early before the expiration 
of the said term, as that new arrangements 
on that head may by that time be pertected, 
‘and ready to take place. But if it should un- 

fortunately happen, that his Majesty and the 

United States should not be able to agree on 

such new arrangements, in that case all the 
articles of this treaty, except the first ten, 
shall then cease and expire together. 

” Lastly, This treaty, when the same shall 

have been ratified by his ma:esty, and by the 
president of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of their senate, and 
the respective ratifications mutually eschang- 
ed, shall be binding and obligatory tu his ma- 
jesty, and on the said states, and shall be by 
them respectively executed and observed wit 
punctuality, and the most sincere regard to 
good faith, And whereas it will be expedient, 
in order the better to facilitate intercourse and 
obviate difficulties, that other articles be pro- 
posed and added to this treaty, which articles, 
from want of time and other circumstances, 
cannot now be pertected, it is agreed, that the 
. Said parties will, trom time to time, bie 
_ treat of and concerning such articles, and will 
| sincerely endeavour so to form them, as that 
they may cenduce to mutual convenience 
| and tend to promute mutual satistaction and 
' friendship; and that the said articles, after 
| having been duly ratificd, shall be added to, 
and make a part of this treaty.—In faith 
whereof, we, the undersigned ministers pleni- 


gnutual friendship and goud understanding. | putentiary of his majesty the king of Greag 
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Britaia and the United States of America, 
have signed this present treaty, and have 
caused to be affixed thereto the seal of our 


arms. Done at London, this 19th day of 
November, 1794. 
Grenvitte, (LS) 
Joan Jay. (L. S.) 


Sir; Philadelphia, Sept. 5, 1793. 
Tam honoured with your’s of August 30th. 
Mine of the 7th of that month assured you, 
that measures were taking for excluding trom 
all farther asylum in our ports vessels armed 
in them to cruize on nations with which we 
are at peace, and for the restoration of the 
prizes, the Lovely Lass, Prinee William Henry, 
and the Jane, of Dublin; and that should the 
measures for restitution fail in their effect, 
the president considered it as incumbent on 
the United States to make compensation for 
the vessels.— We are bound by our treaties 
with three of the belligerent nations, by ail 
the means in our power, to protect and de- 
fend their vessels and effects in our ports or 
waters, or on the seas near our shores, and to 
recover and restore the same to the right 
owners when taken from them. If all the 
means in our power are used, and fail in their 
effect, we are not bound by our treaties with 
those nations to make compensation — 
Though we have no similar treaty with Great 
Britain, it was the opinion of the president, | 
that we should use towards that nation the | 
same rule, which, under this article, was to | 
govern us with the other nations; and even | 
to extend it to captures made on the high 
seas, and brought into our ports, if done by | 
fw) 9 
vessels which had been armed within them.— 
Having, for particular reasons, forbure to use 
all the means in our power for the restitution 
of the three vessels mentioned in my letter 
of August 7th, the president thought it in- 
cumbent on the United States to make com- 
pensation for them. And though nothing 
was said in that Jetter of other vessels taken 
under like circumstances, and brought in after 
the 5th of June, and befure the date of that 
letter, yet, when the same forbearance had 
taken place, it was and is his opinion, that 
compensation would be equally due.—As to 
prizes made under the same circumstances, 
and brought in after the date of that letter, 
the president determined, that all the means 
In our power should be used tor their restitu- 
Uon. If these fail, as we should not be bound 
y our treaties to make compensation to the 
other powers in the analogous case, he did 
Hot mean to give an opinion that it ought to 
done to Great Britain. But still, if any 
case shall arise subsequent to that date, the 
circumstances of which shall place them on 
similar ground with those beture it, the pre- 
sident would think compensation equally in- 
cu:nbent on the United States.—Instructions 
are given to the governors of the different 
lates, to use all the means in their power for 
Fesoring prizes of this last description found 
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within their ports; though they will of course 
take measures to be intormed of them, and 
the general government has given them the 
aid ot the Custom-house officers for this pur- 
pose, yet you will be sensible of the impor- 
tance of multiplying the channels of their in- 
formation, as far as shall depend on yourself, 
or any person under your direction, in order 
that the governors may use the means in 
their power for making restitution.—Without 
knowledce of the capture they cannot restore 
it. It would always be best to give the no- 
tice to them directly; but any information 
which you shal! be pleased to send to me also 
at any time shall be forwarded to them as 
meen as distance will permit. Hence you 
will perceive, sir, that the president contem- 
Bip restitution or compensation in the cases 

efore the 7th of August; and after that date, 
restitution, if it can be effected, by any means 
iD our power: and that it will be important 
that you should substantiate the fact, that such 
prizes are in our ports or waters. Your list 
of the privateers illicitly armed in our ports, 
is; 1 believe, correct.—With respect to-losses 
by detention, waste, or scoliation, sustained 
by vessels taken as before-mentioned, between 
the dates of June 5th and August 7th, it is 
proposed, as a provisional measure, that the 
collector of the customs of the district, and 
the British consul, or any other person you 
please, shall appoint persons to establish the 
value of the vessel and cargo at the time of 
her capture, and of her arrival in the port into 
which she is brought, according to their value 
in that port. If this shall be agreeable to 
you, and you will be pleased to signify it to 
me, with the names of the prizes understood 
to be of this description, instructions will be 
given accordingly to the collectors of the cus- 
toms where the respective vessels are. I have 
the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) 


AppirionaL ArticLe.—It is farther agreed 
between the said contracting parties, that the 
operation of so much ot the 1th article of the 
said treaty as respects the trade which his 
said majesty thereby consents may be carried 
on between the United States and his islands 
in the West Indies, in the manner and on the 
terms and conditions therein specified, shall 
be suspended.—We therefore, by virtue of 
these presents, do approve and ratify the said 
treaty, together with the said additional ar- 
ticle, as the same are respectively set forth in 
this instrument of ratification ; promising and 
engaging our royal word, that we will faith- 
fully and religiously pertorm all and singular 
the things agreed upun in this treaty, and that 
we will not suffer the same to be violated by 
any one, as fur as lies in our power. For the 
es testimony and validity whereof, we 

lave caused our great seal to be aflixed to 
these presents, which we have signed with 
our royal hand. 


Given at our court at St. James's, the 28th 


TnomaS JErrersoxw. 
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day of October, 1795, 
of our reign. 


[Here follows the Ratification of General 
Washington, president of the United States, 
datet! Philadelphia, 14th of August, 1795.] 


Debate in the Commons on the High 
Price of Corn.] Nov. 3. The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a Committee to 
consider on the High Price of Corr, 

Mr. Pitt said, that what he had chiefly 
in view at present was, to lay the founda- 
tion of a permanent inquiry into a matter 
of much pressing importance. As a pre- 
vious step, he should propose the ap- 

ointment of a committee to inquire into 
the present High Price of Corn. The mea- 
sure which was to be proceeded in, upon 
this occasion, would, he hoped, be faci- 
litated by the steps which government 
had already taken; at the same time, 
much would remain for the House itself 
todetermine. Whatever remedy should 
be applied, care should be taken not to 
injure our commerce, manufactures, or 
agriculture. He would, first of all, pro- 
pose some alteration in the law upon the 
subject ; and, under the head of regula- 
tion, meant to bring in a bill for amend. 
ing the law relative to the assize of bread. 
The necessity of this alteration was chiefly 
impressed upon his mind by the frequent 
communications to government from the 
chief magistrate of the city of London.— 
Another circumstance respecting bread, 
was extremely material to be considered, 
namely, a regard to that which was made 
of wheat of the first quality. As the law 
stood, the farmer had an interest in pre- 
venting its coming Into consumption. This 
he should propose to remedy. A third con- 
sideration appeared to him of still greater 
importance. He trusted there would not 
be found any great inconvenience in intro- 
ducing into general consumption not only 
bread made of wheat, but that which was 
mixed with other grain, in which, he was 
happy to learn, the harvest had been 
most abundant. Possibly, also, it might 
be made of Indian corn, a mode of re- 
medy, which, he had reason to believe, 
might be successfully applied. From re- 

eated experiments, he was enabled to 
state, that mixed bread of this and other 
kinds might be as wholesome, and as 
palatable, as any we had been accustomed 
to eat; and therefore, without inconve- 
nience, it might be brought into general 
consumption. The law, he should have 
to propose, would include this useful sub- 
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stitute. A cansiderable quantity of the 
flour of wheat was employed in the mak- 
ing of starch. This, he apprehended, 
might be prevented in a better way than 
by prohibiting the making of starch. 
Articles not applicable to the food of man 
might be tised in the making of starch: 
and thus a considerable reduction might 
be made in the consumption of wheat by 
this article. He also proposed to move 
for leave to bring in a bill to prevent ob- 
struction in the transit of grain and other 
provisions within the kingdom. This, he 
trusted, would contribute, in a great de- 
gree, to the relief of the distress.— These 
were the principal measures which, in 
this stage of their proceeding, he thought: 
it necessary to state. It might be asked, 
why he did not bring forward a bill to 
prevent the working of distilleries? He 
did not mean to deny that some advan- 
tages would be derived from stopping the 
distilleries: but it should be recollected, 
that they were already stopped until Fe- 
bruary, and, perhaps, that might give 
full time for inquiry. The first thing 
was, to ascertain whether bread of a 
mixed quality might not be usefully in- 
troduced into general consumption ; whe- 
ther rye, barley, oats, and potatoes, 
might not become greatly serviceable for 
that purpose; and, those considerations 
determined, it would be time enough to 
examine the propriety of stopping so 
great a source of revenue as the distil- 
leries. Mr. Pitt then moved, ‘“ That a se- 
lect Committee be appointed to take into 
consideration the present High Price‘of 
Corn, and to collect evidence relative 
thereto; and to report the same to the 
House.” 

Mr. Lechmere said, that the House 
could come to no effectual remedy for the 
evil, unless the causes of that evil were 
first ascertained. We had perhaps had 
as plentiful an harvest as the Great Au- 
thor of all Blessings ever gave us; the 
poor man, nevertheless, who ploughed the 
earth which produced that plenty, was 
starving, or driven to very great distress 
indeed, and entirely unable to support his 
family. One of the great causes of the 
present distress, he took to be the mono- 
poly of farms. The great farmer was 
enabled to raise an enormous quantity of 
corn. By his opulence he had it in his 
power to withhold corn from the public 
market, while the little farmer was com- 
pelled to sell it, be the market price what 
it might. It was notorious, that there 
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were now farms occupied by oneman which 
formerly supported twelve or fourteen in- 
dustrious families. He did not know that 
the House could remedy that crying 
evil; but, if they could put a stop to the 
future progress of it, they would do away a 
very great mischief. Some of these farmers 
hed long leases, with which the legislature 
could not see interfere. The next 
, great evil which he knew of was jobbing 
in corn. The jobbers in corn and horned 
cattle, were instruments of great oppres- 
sion to the people. He spoke not of the 
corn dealer, for there was as much differ- 
ence between him and a corn-jobber, as 
there was between a man who lends his 
money at 5 per cent. and an usurer. In 
order to prevent petty-fogging corn-deal- 
ers doing more mischief he would pro- 
pose that no man should be permitted to 
deal in that article without taking out a 
licence at a high price. In the part of 
the country he came from, the practice 
was, for the farmer to come to market 
with a small sample in a little bag.. The 
corn-dealer says, ‘If your corn is all like 
this, I will buy it.” The consequence 
was, that if a man came to market for a 
little corn, he was told, the farmer had 
sold the whole of it. He should there- 
fore propose that the farmer should bring 
to market no less a sample than a bushel. 
If he was told, it was impossible to bring 
ail the corn to market, he would answer, 
«Let a proper number of granaries be 
erected all over the kingdom, where corn 
may be sold as at a market! and for a mar- 
ket price; and where the poor man may 
at least have his bushel for his money, as 
well as the corn-dealer. The objection 
which had been made to this was, that 
there would be a difficulty in having the 
corn ground. To which he would an- 
swer, that a hand-mill would grind all the 
corn which a poor man could purchase. 
Mr. Fox said, he did not rise to oppose 
measure proposed by the minister that 
evening. On the contrary, he agreed 
with him in most of the provisions which 
he had stated. He thought many of them 
not only good, but, perhaps, better than 
any others which could be offered upon 
the same topics. He rose chiefly to make 
some general observations, which appear- 
ed to him to belong to the nature of the 
ptoceeding about to be entered upon. 
With respect to the assize of bread in 
London, the authority whence the regula- 
tion came, was of great weight, and, he 
believed, that some regulation would be 
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proper. He could not, however, help 
fearing that the regulation proposed was’ 
not a regulation from which the distressed 
were likely to derive immediate benefit ; 
because every regulation respecting bread, 
demanded that it should be taken up and 
founded on the most correct of all princi- 
ples: consequently, the discussion of the 
subject would take up much time. Whe-. 
ther any fault was imputable to the farmer, 
he didnot know ; but, as far as he had heard, 
although it was never higher than at pre- 
sent, yet, according to the price of corn 
and meal, bread had not been higher than 
the proportion between meal and bread. 
required it should be; therefore, he was 
afraid we were not likely to find an imme-: 
diate remedy for the evil by this regula- 
tion in the assize of bread.—The right 
hon. gentleman had spoken of palatable 
and wholesome bread being to be made 
out of a mixture of different articles with 
wheat. He had no doubt but that this 
mixture, when it came into general cone 
sumption, would be advantageous in times’ 
of scarcity; but when gentlemen talked 
of palatable and wholesome bread, they’ 
should not talk of bread for themselves,— - 
they should lay that out of their conside-- 
ration. Bread of a mixture was, to him, 
as palatable, and, for aught he knew, as 
wholesome, as that which was made of the 
finest wheat; but that was not sufficient 
for the poor. It wasto them an important 
thing that it should be nutritious, as well 
as palatable and wholesome. He wished 
the House to consider that point as it 
really was. Suppose, for instance, a 
fourth part of this bread should be made 
of potatoes, then that fourth of wheat 
would be saved in quantity ; but this was 
not, to the poor, a saving of one-fourth, 
because the quality of the bread was so 
far inferior to that which was made whol- 
ly of wheat, and cet so far an 
abatement of nourishment, which must be 
made up by other food. In looking to 
the thing in this view, they ought to cal- 
culate upon a very different, principle from 
that of allowing a saving of one-fourth.— 
But there is another point, as to the na- 
ture of the scarcity, which deserves atten- 
tion. There are two sorts of scarcity, the 
one arising from a defective produce, 
and the other from an increased consump- 
tion; and it is extremely interesting te 
ascertain which of these has the most in- 
fluence in producing the present scarcity. 
If this scarcity, and the consequent high 


price, were confined merely to tlie article 
i 
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of bread, it would then appear, with suf- 
ficient certainty, that it originated with 
the cause which had so much been insisted 
on, namely, the defective produce of 
the two last harvests. But, is bread the 
only article eminently dear? Has not 
the same advance of price taken place with 
respect to meat; and likewise with re- 
spect to the produce of dairy farms, on 
which the season cannot be supposed to 
have had any unfavourable influence? 
The price of butter is very nearly, on the 
average, as high as that of wheat: instead 
of nine-pence or ten-pence, as formerly, 
it is now sold at thirteen-pence per pound. 
But what affords the most striking proof, 
that the high price does not arise merely 
from the deficiency of the harvest, is, that 
with respect to barley, the produce of 
which is admitted, this season, to have 
been plentiful beyond example, a si- 
milar advance of price has taken place. 
—lIt is not, therefore, to one cause that 
we are to look as the sole source of the 
present evil. It proceeds from a variety 
of causes, complicated in their nature, and 
extensive in their operations. I do not 
ascribe this scarcity solely to the war, 
pernicious as it has been in its effects. I 
admit, even, that part of the causes to 
which it may be traced. may be connected 
with a certain state of prosperity of the 
country. The war certainly has had a 
most decided effect, so far as it has tended 
to increase the consumption, to diminish 
the production anid to preclude the possi- 
bility of obtaining supplies, which might 
have been drawn from other quarters. 
But if there are other circumstances 
which have operated along with those 
arising from the war—if the evil has pro- 
ceeded from many and complicated causes 
—nothing can be more mischievous than 
to ascribe it solely to one cause, and to 
proceed as if that were the fact. It is 
against this error that I most particularly 
wish to warn the committee in the course 
of their inquiries. If. from a mistaken 
view of the subject, they should be led 
to apply a remedy merely to a single 
cause, instead of producing that good 
which is the object of the discussion, they 
may give additional weight and force fo 
the other causes, which have been instru- 
roental in bringing about the evil.— There 
are some other particulars, on which the 
right hon. gentleman touched, to which I 
shall shortly advert. He admitted, that the 
declaration of an intention to continue the 
prohibition on the distilleries beyond the 
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period now fixed by the act, might have 
some effect in lowering the price of pro- 
visions ; but seemed to have some hesita- 
tion, whether it would be expedient or 
necessary, to adopt such a measure. Un- 
doubtedly, if the measure is not intended 
to be adopted, no declaration ought to 
be made. But the objection of the right 
hon. gentleman seemed to be, that the 
continuance of the prohibition would have 
the effect of lessening the revenue. I 
certainly should consider whatever was so 
lost to the revenue, as well gained to 
the country, in poin: of the industry and 
morals of its inhabitants. Besides if this 
prohibition should occasion an increased 
importation of foreign spirits, the revenue 
would gain from the additional duty on 
these, with less danger to that class of the 
community, whose labours and wh. se vir- 
tues form the strength and security of 
the state. To protect their industry, and 
to guard their morals, is the first duty of 
a statesman, and the best interest of a na- 
tion. Narrow-sighted, indeed, and perni- 
cious would be the policy of the minister, 
who sought to draw the sources of his 
revenue from their dissipation and intem- 
perance, fromthe relaxation of their ha- 
bits and the debasement of their character. 
I therefore can see no reason why the 
prohibition on the distilleries ought not 
to be continued, and, thinking as I do on 
the subject, the policy is obvious, of an- 
nouncing that intention as speedily as 
possible.—An hon. gentleman has thrown 
out some ideas with respect to the state 
of agriculture. Much of what he said I 
highly approve. But though I admit the 
facts which he has stated, as well as the 
exigency of the cr’sis, I cannot agree 
with him as to the propriety of resorting 
to any system of coercion by way of re- 
medy. I doubt whether such a remedy 
would be effectual; I fear it might in- 
crease the evil. Scope must always be 
left to the exertions of industry : attempt 
to fetter and you always destroy them, 
The proprietor must be allowed to let his 
land, the farmer to conduct his business. 
and bring his grain to market, in the way. 
which they find most convenient for their 
own interest. Inthe course of investigat~ 
ing the subject, I have found some of my 
friends to whose authority I pay great. 
deference, who thought that the state of: 
the country required coercive measures. 
I, however, have not been able to coincide 
with them in this opinion. The state of 
a country which calls for such measures, 
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must be one nearly approaching to famine. 
Even then, their effect could only be tem- 
porary, and extorted by the exigency of 
the moment: they might last perhaps for 
a week or a fortnight, or a month, but 
then they must necessarily cease. I ob- 
ject to them, not merely because they are 
inefficient, but because they are, in them- 
selves mconsistent with that just and li- 
beral protection which ought to be af- 
forded to industry, and with that wise and 
sound policy which best secures the inte- 
rests of the public, by keeping up a spirit 
of competition in the market.—I have 
said thus much, not for the purpose of 
marking any disagreement of opinion with 
the right hon. gentleman,. but in order to 
show the spirit with which I wish to enter 
ape the inquiry, and the necessity I feel 
of putting our shoulders to the task im- 
posed upon us, ‘and devising the best 
means of relief for this national calamity. 
Above all, I wish again to call the atten- 
tion of the House to what I before urged 
—that it is not to any single cause that 
we are to look for the source of an evil so 
gradual in its progress, so extensive in its 
operation, and which has at last arrived 
at such a height, as no longer to brook 
any delay in the discussion. There are 
some who think that the price of labour 
has not kept pace with the increased price 
of provisions. Iam afraid that this dis- 
proportion too much takes place in almost 
all the counties of England, and that 
while provisions have been rapidly rising 
to an unexampled height, labour has by 
no means advanced in proportion. It is, 
imdeed, a melancholy and alarming fact, 
that the great majority of the people of 
England—an enormous and dreadful ma- 
jority—are no longer in a situation in 
which they can boast that they live b 
the produce of their labour ; and that it 
does regularly happen, during the pressure 
of every inclement season, that the industri- 
ous poor are obligedto depend for subsist- 
ence on the supplies afforded by thecharity 
of the rich. I agree in opinion with those 
who think that the price of labour ought 
to be advanced, and the great majority of 
the people of England, freed from a pre- 
carious and degrading dependence. But 
I much question whether any compulsory 
measures Ought to be adopted for this pur- 
pose. Disapproving, as i do, in every in- 
stance of Coercion, excepting where it is 
called for by the last necessity, and justi- 
fed by the occasion which gives it birth, 
I wish this salutary measure, of advancing 
( VOL, S28XIL) 


the wages, to proceed, rather from the 
justice and humanity of the gentlemen in 
the different counties, than from the obli- 
gation of a legislative act. I recommend 
all those who have influence in the coun- 
try, to countenance it by their example. 
At the same time I greatly fear that no 
alteration can take pice in the present 
circumstances so material as completely 
to do away the evil. The disproportion 
is so immense, that I fear it will be found 
impossible either to raise the price of la- 
bour to the rate of provisions, or to lower 
the rate of provisions, so as to meet the 
price of labour. In this point of view, I 
deeply regret the continuance of those 
hardshi s, which are already but too sené 
sibly felt by the lower classes of the com- 
munity. Atthe same time, I anticipate 
the most beneficial consequences from 
the investigation about to be instituted. I 
trust that the information collected from 
different quarters will be found applicable 
to much practical utility, and productive 
of the most seasonable relief. 

After a short conversation, the motion 
was agreed to. 


Copies of the King’s Proclamations re- 
Specting Sedittous Meetings, &c.] Nov. 4. 

he following Proclamations were laid be- 
fore both Houses: 


«¢By rHE Kinc—A PRocLAMATION. 


“ GeorGE R. 

«© Whereas, on the 29th day of this in- 
stant month of October, divers persons 
riotously assembled and stationed in differ- 
ent places in our city of Westminster, 
Hace to commit certain ue and 

ighly criminal outrages, in gross violation 
ot the public peace, to the actual danger 
of our royal person, and to the interrup- 
tion of our passage to and from our parlia- 
ment; we, therefore, with the advice of 
our privy council, in pursuance of an ad- 
dress from our two Houses of parliament, 
do hereby enjoin all magistrates, and alk 
other our loving subjects, to use their ut- 
most endeavours to discover and cause to 
be apprehended the authors, actors, and 
abettors concerned in such outrages, in 
order that they may be dealt with accord- 
ing to law; and we do hereby promise, 
that any person or persons, other than 
those actually concerned in doing any act 
by which our royal person was immedi- 
ately endangered, who shall give infurma- 
tion, so as that any of the authors, actors, 
or abettors concerned in such outrages as 
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brought to justice, shill receive a reward of | and all other our loving subjects thro 


1,000/.. to be paid on conviction of every , out our kingdom, to use the utmost 


such oHender; which said sum of },000l., 
the Jords commissioners of our treasury 
are hereby required and directed to pay 
accordingly. And we do farther promise, 
that any person or persons concerned 
in such outrages as aforesaid, other than 
such as were actually concerned in any 
act by which our royal person was imme- 
diately endangered, who shall give inform- 
ation, so as that any of such authors, 
actors, or abettors, as aforesaid, shall be 
apprehended and brought to justice, shall, 
upon conviction of such offender or offen- 

ders, receive our most gracious pardon. 
Given at our court at St James’s, 
the 3lst day of October, 1795, in 

the 36th year of our reign. 
| Gop sAVE THE KING. 


«By tHe Kinc—A PROCLAMATION. 


“ Grorce R - 

«‘ Whereas it has been represented to 
us, that immediately before the opening 
of the present session of parliament, a 

eat number of persons were collected in 
Folds in the neighbourhood of the metro. 
polis, by advertisements and hand-bills, and 
that divers infammatory discourses were 
delivered to the persons so collected; and 
divers proceedings were had, tending to 
create groundless jealousy and discontent, 
and to endanger the public peace, and the 
quiet and safety of our faithful subjects: 
and whereas it hath been also represented 
to us, that divers seditious and treasonable 

pers have been lately distributed, tend. 
ing to excite evil disposed persons to acts, 
endangering our royal person. And 
whereas such proceedings have been fol- 
lowed on the day on which the present 
. session of parliament commenced by acts 
of tumult and violence, and by daring and 
highly criminal outrages, in direct viola- 
tion of the public peace, to the immediate 
danger of our royal person, and to the in- 
terruption of our passage to and from our 
parliament. 


mours and apprehensions, that seditious 
and unlawful assemblies are intended to 
be held by evil disposed persons; and 
that such other criminal practices, us 
aforesaid, are intended to Ee repeated : 
We therefore have thought fit, by and 
with the advice of our privy council, to 
enjoin and require, all justices of the 


And whereas great uneasi- : 
ness and anxiety hath been produced in 
the minds of our faithful subjects, by ru- 


be apprehended and | peace, sheriffs, mayors, bailifls, constables, 


gence to discourage, prevent, and sup- 
press all seditious and unlawfu) assem- 
blies: and we do specially enjoin and 
command all our loving subjects, whe 
shall have cause to suspect that any such 
assemblies are intended to be held in any 

art of our kingdom, to give the earliest 
information thereof to the magistrates of 
the several districts, within which it shal] 
be suspected that the same are intended 
to be held; and if such assemblies shall 
nevertheless in any case be actually held, 
to be aiding and assisting, on being re- 
quired thereto by the civil magistrate, io 
causing persons delivering inflammatory 
discourses in such assemblies, and other 
principal actors therein, to be forthwith 
apprehended, in order that they may be 
dealt with according to law. And we 
have also thought fit, by and with the ad- 
vice aforesaid, to enjoin and require all 
justices of the peace, sheriffs, mayors bat- 
liffs, constables, and all other our loving: 
subjects, throughout our kingdom, to be 
in like manner aiding and assisting in 
bringing to justice all persons distributing — 
such seditious and treasonable papers as 
afuresaid. 

Given at our court at St. James’s the 
4th day of November, in the 36th 
year of our reign. 

Gop sAvE THE KING. 


Debates in the Lords on the Treasonable 
Practices Bill.] Nov 6. The order of the 
day being rcad for tuking the King’s Pro- 
clamations into consideration, 
Lord Grenville said, that those procla- 
mations, and the facts they stated, were 
to be considered as the ground-work of 
the bill which he proposed to submit to 
ithe consideration of their lordships. It 

was notorious that the evil the bill aimed 

tu correct, had got to such a height, that 
inot only seditious papers were diffused, 
, but meetings were publicly held, at which 
discourses were delivered of a nature cal- 
culated to inflame the passions of the 
multitude industriously collected to hear 
them. To that was to be ascribed the 
outrage that had lately taken place. It 
was no longer the flimsy pretence of some 
imaginary grievance, or the slight pretext 
of a wish for a parliamentary reform, that 
‘could be set up as the motive for such 

meetings. That thin veil had been lately 

torn away, and in the face of broad day am 
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atverapt had beer made directly on the 
of the sovereign. The treasonable 
g and writings which had of kate 
been so assiduously disseminated at pubhe 
meetings, most particularly called for the 
imterference of parhiament. As one of the 
hine’s servants, mdeed, he might say as 
a'member of that House, Re felt it an ine 
ensable duty to endeavour to check 
thew flagitious tendency. Uipon reference 
tefermer periods, he had found precedents 
which showed what measures our ances- 
tots had thought to pursue in st- 
wilary situations with the present. e 
bi# he should submit te their sabea 6 
was in a great measure copied from the 
wet in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and 
the act of Charles 2nd, passed soon after 
the commencement of his reign ; acts pas- 
sed in approved times and applied to cir- 
eumstances by rio means dissimilar from 
the present. In the present bill there 
would be found no other variations from 
shose acts, but such as existing circum- 
stances rendered indispensably necessary. 
While he sincerely seit t shee 
of proposing any measure that might a 
~ in die siaclleat degree harsh ane ie 
vere-; he appealed to their lordships whe- 
ther that necessity wae not obvious ; at the 
eame time he trusted, when the measure 
cexne to be discussed, he should be able 
tw prove to the satisfaction of their lord- 
sips, that the bill did not exceed the oe 
casion, or press ummecessarily on the con- 
stitutional li of the subject. His 
lerdship cencluded' with offering to the 
House a bill intituled, “‘ An act for the 
Safety and Preservation of his Majesty's 
person and government against treason- 
able and seditious practices and: at- 
tempts.” 

The bill was read a firet time. 
motion that it be printed, 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that when 
he had left the House the other night, he 
had left it in some degree comforted from 
having. as: he thought heard from the 
higbest authority that there was an end to 
all apprehension of disloyalty, sedition, or 
treason. Let their lordships then guéss 
what his surprise must have been on read- 
ing the proclamation, and how much that 
surprise. must: have been increased at 
hearing the. bill. that had just been read. 
After all they had done, ministers found 
themselves obliged to come forward with 
@ measure ten times stronger than the 
had:dared to-do, at tke moment of ‘their 
greatest alarm. By the bilt, a variety of 
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new crimes and new treasons were intro- 
duced tnto the criminal code of the coun- 
try; and by new framing the words and 
sa to describe those crimes, the bil 

eld out a total alteration of the existing 
laws respecting treason, and a most dan- 
gerous innovation upon the constitution. 
No connexion had been proved between 
the persons assembled in the fiulds near 
Islington, and those who had been guilty 
of the flagitious acts committed upon the 
person of their sovereign, in his way to 
his pariament. Wasa p-oclamation a 
ground for an act of parliament, which wad 
so direct an attack on the privileges of 
Englishmen? After such a bill passed, 
where would be the boasted constitution 
of the country ? He could not suppress ° 
his astonishment that ministers should 
prefer precedents drawn from times infl- 
nitely more questionable than any aa 
had passed since the Revolution. The bil 
yen in language too plain'to be misun- 

erstood. From the moment it passed into 
a law every liberty and privilege of the 
subject would be done away. No public 
meeting could be held, however legal, ne- 
cessary or useful. Nomecting couldbehcld 
with a view to petition parliament for the 
repeal of any law which they considered as 
agrievance. There wasa clause in it reserv- 
ing their rights and liberties to membcrs 
of parliament; but that very reservation 
convinced him of the extent to which mi- 
nisters meant to carry the law. In the 
old government of france there was no- 
thing more: despotic than what this bill 
went tocreate. It was the introduction 
ofthe system ofterrorinto this country. 
Ministers having involved the country in 
a destructive war, now found that they 
must have recourse to extraordinary mea- 
sures as the only meansof continuing a wat 
entered into against the sense of the peo- 
ple, and carried on at an expense so enor= 
mous. Another alarming circumstance 
was, that the bill was not brought in to 
check any specific or immediate danger, 
and was to continue during the life of the 
king, and even a session afterwards. The 
bill went to a total destruction of British 
liberty, and when it came to be compared 
in its future stages with those old laws of 
times that had been held up as precedents 
he was sure it would gain nothing by the 
comparison. His lordship concluded by 
pronouncing the bill one of the severest 
and most dangerous to the rights and li- 
berties of the people that had ever been 
introduced. 
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The Duke of Bedford did not now mean 
to enter into a discussion of the subject, 
but thought it by far too strong a measure 
He was convinced that while it was yet in 
their power to assemble, the people would 
meet and display a sense of this attack 
upon their liberties. 

The Earl of Radnor said, he was not 
sure, thatin the remarks hehad to offer, he 
might not tread on delicate ground ; but he 
would seriously recommend to the atten- 
tion of government the statute of Edward 
8d, which was the foundation of the law 
of treason in this country. It wasan act 
expressly made to prevent constructive 
treasons, and provided, that only two spe- 
cies of crimes, which it defined, should be 
. punished as such. It then proceeded to 
say, that if any other crime appeared, 
which the judges thought ought to be de- 
clared high treason, they should bring it 
before the parliament. He was of opinion 
that the attempt to convict the prisoners, 
in the late state prosecutions, was in di- 
rect violation of that act; and that, act- 
ing as a juryman upon that occasion, he 
would have acquitted every one of them, 
although he had believed every thing 
brought in evidence against them, and al- 
though every thing which chief justice Eyre 
stated to be treason, beyond the words of 
the statute, had been proved against 
them; and this upon the authority of the 
very statute on which the indictment was 
founded. He knew, indeed, that the greater 
part of the chief justice’s direction, and 
the prosecutor’s assertions, had long been 
held to be law ; but he, in a capital case, 
would have acted upon no holding or con- 
struction of law, contrary to the plain 
words of the statute. He might be an odd 
man, but he believed there were many 
who entertained similar sentiments. He 
mentioned this in hopes the law might 
be amended. It was ridiculous in the 
extreme to have it high treason to kill the 
king, and not high treason to destroy the 
monarchy itself. The plea of not aug- 
menting the list of treasons was a mere 
bugbear. <A positive law ought, in his 
opinion to be made on the subject. As to 
the pending bill, from once hearing it, he 
had taken no alarm; but he did not 
pledge himself to support it. 

Lord Grenville moved the second read- 
ing of the bill. He had already stated 
the grounds upon which this bill was 
brought in, and the circumstances were 
80 notorious, that when all the facts were 
collected, he belicved there would be no 
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man in or out of that House who did not 
see the necessity of this measure. Could 
any of their lordships doubt that the out- 
rages lately committed against his majes- 
ty 's person had a connexion with measures 
pursued by a class of men, who were 
systematically undermining and endea- 
vouring to destroy the constitution of the 
country? In the framing of the bill, the 
spirit of former times, and the best of 
times, had been consulted. That same 
spirit which dictated the treason laws of 

ward 3d, was followed in framing the 
present law. The provisions it contained 
differed in no way from the acts which had 
been adopted as prudent and wise by their 
ancestors : there might he a few variations, 
but these were regulated by the difference 
of circumstances. The bill might be di- 
vided into two parts: the first for the 
safety and protection of his majesty's 
person; the other for the punishment of 
treasonable crimes against the state. On 
the first, he did not expect there would 
be any difference of opinion; and on the 
second, he asserted that there were no 
punishments created for crimes that were 
not already acknowledged to be so by the 
existing laws, excepting that it was in- 
tended by the present bill to include trea- 
sonable publications and discourse, as 
equally criminal and dangerous with the 
acts stated to be treason by the laws now 
in force. To devise or compass the king’s 
death was already treason, and the whole 
of that part of the bill was grounded upon 
the solemn opinions of the best lawyers in 
this country. There could not be a doubt 
but such compassing or conspiring against 
the king’s person and government as was 
specified in the bill, amounted to that de- 
gree of guilt which called for the most se- 
vere punishment, whether it amounted to 
levying civil war against the king, or en- 
couraging foreign enemies, or by writing, 
printing, publishing, or even speaking, the 
etfect of the crime was the same, and the 
punishment ought to be so likewise. The 
provisions of the bill had been made upon 
the same principles as the acts of queen 
Elizabeth and Charles 2nd, and were as 
similar as the circumstances of the pre- 
sent times would admit; and it having 
been found that difficulties sometimes 
arose in the construction of the acts now 
in force, it was intended by the variations 
from them im this bill, to ascertain pre- 
cisely the meaning which was to be given 
to the whole of the treason laws. One al- 
teration he meant to move when the bill 
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came into the committee ; it was to omit 
the clause against advisedly speaking, and 
that being done, there would remain no- 
thing in the bill which was not already ac- 
knowledged by the existing laws to be 
treason. With regard to the clause re- 
specting sedition, it did not interfere with 

e present laws, nor prohibit any acts or 
mectings which were now legal, but in 
some cases it provided a more adequate 
punishment according to the degree of 
crime than the existing laws, it having in 
many instances been found that though 
the crime was sufficiently proved, the law 
did not point out an adequate punishment. 
The remaining provisions of she bill were 
all of a nature favourable to the persons 
who might be accused. He then moved, 

‘¢ That the bill be now read a second time.” 

. The Duke of Bedford said, that on the 
first part of the bill there could be no dif:- 
ference of opinton, as far as it related to the 

_ flagitious outrage committed against the 
sovereign : every man must reprobate such 
crimes, and earnestly wish to see them pu- 
nished in au exemplary manner; at the 
same time, he saw nothing in the bill that 
tended to secure or protect his majesty’s 
person more than what the existing laws 
provided for. The seeond part of the bill 
was founded upon the proclamation against 
certain meetings. Now, he would submit 
to the House, whether it was not incon- 
sistent with their dignity to proceed to so 
solemn an act as the introduction of this 
extraordinary bill, without having before 
them proof of any sort, that the proceed- 
ings of those meetings had rendered such 
a strong measure necessary. When the 
same ministers had thought it proper to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus act, they did 
not dare to prove it without previously 
appointing a select committee, who re- 
ported to the House a mass of evidence 
which gave their proceedings at least an 
appearance of deliberation; whereas, in 
the present instance, they seemed to disre- 
all idea of deliberation, inquiry, or 
evidence, and merely because an abomi- 
nable outrage had been committed on the 
first day of the session, they were to be 
satisfied that such dangerous consequen- 
ces were likely to follow, as nothing but 
this strongest of all measures could pos- 
sibly prevent. It was not enough that 
the noble lord should declare that he was 
satisfied on this point. Parliament ought 
to know the necessity of the measure be- 
fore they adopted it. He wished the no- 
ble lord would explain in what respect the 
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existing law, as far as it regarded the 
king’s life, was defective, or wherein this 
bill was likely to amend it. He never 
thought that the noble lord would have 
so far forgotten what the nation owed to 
those who brought about the Revolution, 
as to speak of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
Charles 2nd as models for example. The 
noble lord ought to reflect on the events 
that followed those precedents. In queen 
Elizabeth’s time, these laws were chiefly 
directed against bulls issued by the pope, 
and when the country was in a very dis- 
tracted state, both from foreign and do- 
mestic foes; and in Charles 2nd’s reign, 
these measures were adopted when he was 
just restored, after a twenty year's ab- 
sence, and when such laws might be ab- 
solutely necessary for his protection. But 
how could a comparison be drawn be- 
tween such times and the present? Even - 
allowing that some bill was necessary for - 
the greater protection of his majesty, there 
was nothing in this bill that could tend to 
that purpose. If it was a bill fit to he 
eae at all for that object, it ought to 
e a permanent one. | 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that con- 
sidering. the magnitude and importance 
of the question, he did expect that some 
argument would have been offered in this 
stage of the bill, to convince the House 
of the necessity of such an extraordinary 
measure. The noble lord had confidently 
said, that no man doubted the fact, that 
the outrage upon the king was ascribeable 
to the meeting in the fields near Isling- 
ton. He would tell the noble lord, that . 
he doubted it, and that he did not believe 
there was the smallest connexion between 
the London Corresponding Society and 
the mob who committed the outrage in 
Westminster. The London Correspond- 
ing Society had no more to do with it 
than his majesty’s cabinet. The cabinet 
were ten times more involved, because by 
their commencement of the war, and their 
mad continuance of it, they had reduced 
the lower order of people to the most ab- 
ject distress. Was it to be wondered at, 
therefore, if some thirty or oy infatuated 
individuals, in a mixed assembly of per- 
haps 100,000 should break out and vent 
their indignation in any manner that the 
irritation of the moment suggested? As 
far as was yet known, the assertions upon 
which the present measure was founded 
were so general, that no man could be- 
lieve them upon such autharity. The 
precedents in the reign of Charles 2nd 
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did not apply at alt to the present case, | ment giving great latitude te judges by 
If they talked of precedents from better, any new powers. ‘There never had been 
times, wity had the noble lord chosen te an instance of either judges, or the legis- 
ass over the fiest years of the reign of Jatuve, stretching theiy proper functions, 
illianey Srd? Had there then been no but it had been followed quickly by con- 
danger to the person of the sovereign, sequences of the most fatal tendency. He 
and the satety and secunty of the govern- mentioned the case of the archbishop of 
ment? The acts passed in that reiga . Canterbury, in 1640, when it was held 
would have been as good models to copy | that an attack ona privy counsellor was 
from as those in the reign of Charles the | levying. war against the king. If the pre- 
2nd. He recurred to the statute of Edw. , sent bill was only one of a series about te 
3ré which at present was reckoned the be introduced, the prospect was truly 
best definition of the treason kaws, and ' alarming. 
witich he concluded was very different! The Lark of Mansficld said, that, differ. 
from the present bill.. He compared the | ing with the noble lord upon many of the 
preamble of the bill with its coatenss, | topies which he had introduced into the 
and denied that there was any thing in it | discussion, he perfectly agreed with him in 
applicable to any circumstances that were | the observations owthe danger of extmor- 


kwown to exist. That part of the bil 
ceacerning misdemeanors, steuch him 
aw infinitely more dangerous thew the 
ether; for where. treason was the crime, 
and a man’s bfe. was at stake, both judges 
aad juries actel with more hesitation, 
aad of course the subject was better 


gaavded and more safe, than when merely | 


property or the personal liberty of the sub. 


_ Jectwereat stake. The words of the second 


enecting clause, he considered as @# libel 
on the times, in consequence of werds 
being put in that were never before used ; 
for instance, the word ‘ constitution’’— 
who could define the constitution in an 
act of parliament? Law and government 
could be defined, but he had goed autho- 
rity, from a p which he imagined 
wes well known to ministers, to.say, that 
the word constitution could net. From 
the wording of this clause, be must. insist, 
that it created new crimes by new phrases. 
The word “ people” came under the same 


uncertainty as constitution, and was not | 


to be found in other acts. He still, how. 
ever, conceived the reservation in. favour 
of members of parliament to be the most 
dangerous innovation on the laws; and 
when laws were either strained toa de- 
gree of oppression,. er nev laws made to- 
tally subversive of the liberty of the sub- 
cc it must be expected, and woald fol- 
ow, that the people would resort to force. 
He. was supported by great authorities in 
saying, that times and circumstances 
might be such as not only to justify, but 
to make resistance become a duty, and, 
in: certain instances, he should: feel him- 
self compelled by a sense of duty to resist 
an act of parliament founded in tyranny 
and i grr if prudence did not res- 
train He was much against partia- 


dinary powers vested in the executive go- 
vernment. He could not repose so much 
eonfictence in the integrity of any minis- 
ters: as to confer an authority they might 
easily abuse, aad' in such a situation he 
would distrust even the noble lord’s mu- 
deration. Yet it had ever been the prac- 
tice in this country to accommodate the 
haws of treason to the circumstances which 
occurred, and to enact such regulations as 
the exigencies of the case required: 
Could their lordships forget the provision 
adopted in the reign of William 3rd and 
; queen Anne for the security of the Pro- 
‘testant succession? The periods from 
which the precedents were drawn, had 
; been much insisted on, though he con. 
ceived that the present bill was in itself a: 
wise anc salutary measure, and had no 
need to be defended by example. He 
had, however, heard with rise, the 
arguments maintained upen this head. 
Reprobated as the times of Charles 2nd 
7 been, he would venture to’ say that 
they were good times. He asked, who 
was the minister at the era alluded te? 
It was the earl of Clarendon, whose at- 
tachment to the constitution, and whose 
distinguished virtues had contributed es- 
sentially to. its preservation, and whose 
whole conduct exhibited a model which 
was worthy the imitation of every minis- 
ter. There were two peints which it was 
important to consider: first, whether, in 
the existing circumstances, anv legal pro- 
vision were necessary, and whether that 
new: propesed was proper to be adopted ? 
He believed there was but one sentiment 
with regard to the outrage comm#ted en 
his majesty; but it was their duty to 
guard against the renewal of such at- 
tempts. It had been said, that the statute 
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of Edward Grd was sufficient; but he cun- 
sidered this statute ae furnishing tuo many 
evasions, and as liable to too much uncer- 
tainty, to be a suitable remedy for such an 
attack as had been made upon his maajesty. 
The statute of Elizabeth had been justi- 
fied by her situation: but he would re- 
wask, that the provisions it contained were 
cepied into that of queen Asne. A de- 
nial of ber right was declared to be high 
tregson ; and upon this sct a person had 
been convicted andexecuted. In Charles 
Zad’s reign, he said, much of the leaven of 
a rg pal remained. There were also 
Monarchy men, who indeed differed 
from the republicans ef the present day, 
who wished for no king, as acthered 
to the idea of a king of a certain descrip. 
tien. On the second part, he justified 
words “ and censtitution,” which had been 
pat into the clause. The poe of thie 
country had been accustemed to held 
their constitution in the utmost veneration, 
and to prize the blessings it produced ; 
and he hoped this sentiment im general was 
not impaired in consequence of the com- 
parisons they had of late an opportunity 
to make. He said, that all the ill temper 


and ill blood which pervaded this cat t bill, 


aroee from the seditious publications wi 
which it was inundated. 
“¢ Hoc fonte derivata clades, 
Tn patriam, populumque fluzit.” 
The experience of every age and country 
had demonstrated the fatal effects of sedi- 
tion. However men of sense might de- 
spise the gross publications so industri- 
ously circulated, it was a mistake to ima- 
gine that their grossness would form the 
antidote to their pernicious influence. It 
was easy when the cup was presented to 
the multitude to conceal the poison it 
contained. The most enormous crimes 
bad been found to originate in the delu- 
sions which false principles had inspired, 
gnd the murdercrs of Henry 4th confessed, 
that they had been induced to perpetrate 
the crime by the doctrines they had imbi- 
He cautioned the House against 
being lulled inte security by the syren elo- 
quence of the noble lord, and concluded 
with giving his hearty assent to the bill. 
The Duke of No-folk observed, that 
the doctrine of resistance was a principle 
isherent iv the constitution, and it was 
to the exercise of that principle that the 
family of Brunswick owed their elevation 
tothe throne. In every limited monar- 
cay the right of resistance must neces- 
Batily exist 3 Sndend, the very: words 66 di- 
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the point at which the right shoukd begin 
to be exereised, or even to discuss # with- 
out strong and urgent occasion, appeared 
to him to be bighly improper. With re- 
d to the present bill, the evidence their 
dships had heard at their bar, on the 
first day of the session, certainly proved, 
that a most daring outrage had been com- 
mitted upon his majesty; every one of 
their lordsh therefore, would heartily 
concur in taking immediate measures to 
mark their indignation at what had hap- 
pened, end effectually to protect the per- 
son of his majesty from the possibility of 
such a circumetance again arising. Se 
far, the measure hed his concurrence; 
but he could not say that, from any thing 
he had heard, he was reconciled to the 
rest of the bill. When the sttack upon 
his majesty was coupled with the proceed- 
ings of certain secieties, he ceuld net 
see the chain of reasening that connected 
the two together. lo proof whatever 
ef such connexion had been adduced, aad 
therefore he was not prepares to consent 
, to the whole of the bill. 
| The Earl of Abingdon objected to the 
as a violation of the constitutien, 
and an unnecessary multiplication of tha 
law of treasons. 
The Duke ef Leeds said, that his re- 
spect for the sacred person of his Me~ 
jesty would induce him to conzent to ge 
‘jate 2 committee with the bill, in hopes 
that it might be so qualified, as to bea 
sure protection to the king without vie- 
lating the rights of the people. It was 
material for their lordships to seigh the 
) bill most seriously, for there never was @ 
measure more imminent in its conse 
quences to the king and people. 
The House divided: Contents, 56; 
Proxies 23. Not-Contents, 7; Proxy, 1. 
The bill was then read a second time. 


List of the Minority. 


Duke of Bedford, Earl of Besborough, 
Earl of Lauderdale, Lord vis. St John, 
Ear] of Abingdon, Proxy. 

Lord vis Chedworth, Earl of Guiltord. 
Earl of Derby, 


Nov. 11. The House being ia a com- 
mittee on the bill, 

The Duke of Leeds moved an amend- 
ment on the second clause, that instead 
of the words “ established government, 
or constitution,” there should be inserted 


the words “ estabhshed constitution, com- 
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sisting of King, Lords, and Commons.” 
There were many ons, who, while 


they professed the greatest attachment to |} 


the constitution, indulged themselves in 
the most virulent invectives against its 
component parts; so that his intention 
was, to mark an attack against any one 
of the branches, as equally coming under 
the description of an offence against the 
constitution. 

The Lord Chancellor was inclined to 
think, that the amendment would tend to 
create that very confusion which it was 
intended to prevent. If these words were 
inserted, it would be necessary, in framing 
an. indictment upon this bill, to introduce 
the very words of it, and to say, that 
such an act was done, or word spoken, 
with intent to destroy, &c. the constitu- 
tion, consisting of King, Lords, and.Com- 
mons. Now, would it not be very easy, if 
the law stood so, to write a most atrocious 
libel with impunity ? For instance, a person 
might write thus, ‘“ The constitution of 
England consists of King, Lords, and 
Commons; but I do not like an here- 
ditary monarchy; it is an absurdity. 
I thmk an hereditary House of Lords 
still worse; and I think the Commons 
should be chosen in a very different 
manner. I would have an elective mo- 
narchy, and the dignity of peerage should 
be granted only for life, or for a session 
of parliament.” Here was an instance of 
a man admitting the constitution, as con- 
sisting of King, Lords, and Commons, 
and yet destroying the very foundations 
of the constitution. 

Lord Zhurlow said, it was difficult to 
define, with logical accuracy, the terms 
government and constitution. He repro- 
bated with great severity the attempt to 
vilify or degrade the person of his majesty, 
which he reckoned a subject too sacred 
for petulant and wanton attacks: but he 
considered the operation of the penal en- 
actment of this clause as too severe in 
many cases to which it might be ap- 
pi Was it a matter of such crimina- 
ity as that to which he had alluded, to 
say that it was an abuse that twenty acres 
of land below Old Sarum Hill should send 
two representatives to parliament? Yet, 
- this might be represented as tending to 
create a dislike of the established consti- 
tution, since under it such a case existed. 
He was decidedly of opinion that the pre- 
sent laws of the country were fully ade- 
a to the punishment and restraint of 
the crimes which this clause was meant to 
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embrace. It was not from the want of - 
proner laws that dangerous principles had 
een disseminated, and had assumed a 
threatening aspect, but because those 
laws had not been employed by the exe- 
cutive power to remedy the evil, and to 
punish the offenders. New acts and se- 
vere penalties he thought little calculated 
to attain the object proposed. He was 
convinced in his own mind, that severe 
penal laws never conduce to the safety of 
a prince, or the preservation of any con- 
stitution. A jury. would be inclined to 
acquit a person prosecuted under the pe- 
nalties of this bill, who was guilty of the 
facts in the indictment, rather than expose 
him to transportation to Botany-Bay for 
seven years. It was by accommodating 
the severity of punishment to the magni- 
tude of the offence, and by properly ex- 
ercising the moderate penalties of the 
laws, in every case which occurred, that 
crimes were to be restrained. In advert- 
ing to the succeeding clause of the bill, 
which places the power of prosecution at 
the discretion of ministers, he observed, 
that though he would not suspect that the 
present. administration could convert to 
an improper use any authority with which 
they might be invested, there was much 
danger that in future it might be misap- 
plied. The minister might choose to pro- 
tect one culprit, while he launched the 
whole vengeance of the law upon another. 
He might even employ, for sinister pur- 
poses, creatures to commit trespasses 
under this bill, from the punishment of 
which he might wish to shield them. 

The Lord Chancellor was surprised at 
the opinion which the learned lord had 
expressed. The magnitude of the crimes 
against which this clause was directed, 
must be obvious to every noble lord who 
read the publications which the press 
teemed with. They aimed at the pibver 
sion of every part of the constitution. 
They taught the people that royalty was 
a usurpation of their rights, and aristo- 
cracy a nuisance to which they should not 
submit. They-.laboured to persuade them 
that they had no political existence, that 
they were slaves, and that they ought to 
assert their importance, and menaced 
the same evils which this country had 
once experienced, and of which a neigh- 
bouring nation afforded a distinct example. 
Were such enormities too rigorously pu- 
nished by the penalties of this bill? 

The Bishop of Rochester spoke im fa- 
vour of the clause, and of every part of 

§ : 
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the bill, without going into any abstract 
questions about the borough of Old Sa- 


rum, or any other place. He conceived 


the bill to be necessary, because any at- 
tack against either of the three branches 
of the legislature was equally dangerous 

criminal, and if ministers did any 
thing that was wrong, they were respon- 
sible for what they did. 

The Amendment was negatived. 

The Duke of Leeds suggested, that 
there obviously was a degree in all acts of 
sedition, and from the difference of cir- 
cumstances some were less criminal than 
others ; it would, therefore, be proper to 
alter the penal part of the clause, and in- 
stead of adjudging transportation for seven 
years for all convictions of high misdemea- 
nours under the act, to leave the punish- 
ment to the discretion of the court. 

Lord Grenville admitted the propriety 
of the proposed amendment ; and after 
some farther conversation it was modified. 

The Duke of Bedford could not let the 
clause pass without giving it his decided 
opposition. He looked upon it as a dar- 
ing attack and flagitious outrage on the 
liberty of the subject, and felt as a man 
that might incur the penalty in making 
this declaration. He then adverted to the 
observations of a noble prelate, and in 
contradiction to him, said, he must re- 
gard every borough as a component part 
of the Heuse of Commons, and every 
law a component part of the constitution. 
Otherwise @ man might first write or 
speak aguinst the representation of the 

borough of Old Sarum with impunity, 
and so go on singly, from borough to bo- 
rough, and from county to county, till he 
had shown that the whole system of the 
representation of the House of Commons 
was corrupt. 

The Bishop of Rochester thanked the 
noble duke fe the honour he had done 
him in noticing what he said, and in order 
to explain his meaning more fully, re- 
peated his argument respecting the bo- 
rough of Old Sarum, declaring, at the 
- game time, that he concurred with the no- 
ble duke that, if any person were so to 
proceed through the whole state of the 
representation of the House of Commons, 
or through all the laws and statutes of the 
eountry, as to suggest a general conclu- 
sion, that the government was corrupt, he 
would incur the penalties of this bill. 
Common speculative and philosophical 
disquisitions, however, might be _ still 
_. written and published, though he always 
[VOL. XXXII] 
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rani de they did more harm than good ; 
for the bill was merely directed against 


those idle and seditious public meetings 
for the discussion of the laws where the 
people were not competent to decide upon 
them. In fact, he did not know what the 
mass of the people in any country had to 
do with the laws but to obey them, with 
the reserve of their undoubted right to 
petition against any particular law, asa 
grievance on a particular description of 
people. 
he Earl of Lauderdale said, a short 

apesct required a short answer. He 
should have supposed the noble prelate 
had been educated in a foreign country, 
and not in England, when he declared 
that he did not know what the people had 
to do with the laws, but to obey them. 
If he had been in Turkey, and had heard 
such a declaration from the mouth of a 
Mufti, he should have attributed it to his 
ignorance, the despotic government of his 
country, or the bias of his religious opi- 
nions ; but to hear a British prelate, ina 
British house of parliament, declare that 
he did not know what the people had to 
do with the laws but to obey them, filled 
him with wonder and astonishment. 

The Committee divided on the clause: 
Contents, 45; Not-contents, 3. 


Nov. 13. The Bill was read a third 
time. On the motion, that it do pass, 

The Duke of Bedford said, that after 
the ample discussion the bill had under- 
gone, it was not his wish to occupy their 
lordships time, by going over the grounds 
of objection that had already been taken 
toit. He felt, however, so great a de- 
pression of spirits, and found himself so 
overwhelmed withanxiety of mind, when he 
contemplated the measure in question, that 
he was impelled to oppose the bill through 
every stage of it, and would endeavour, 
by one more effort, to impress their lord- 
ships with the sentiments he entertained 
on the subject. I conceive, said his grace 
this measure to be, not merely an exten- 
sion of the criminal law, but a stabto the 
constitution, and an attempt to strike at 
the foundation of the liberties of Enylish- 
men. I shall therefore shortly advert to 
the reasons by which this measure 1s sup- 
ported, and the arguments by which these 
reasons areenforced. I ought to say rea- 
son, for one only has been assigned, 
namely, the outrage against his majesty. 
This outrage we all equally lament: the 
sentiments of regret and abhorrence which 
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we felt on the occasion, we have stated 
in our address to his majesty, and re- 
eee him to take all possible means to 

iscover and punish the authors. How, 
then, can this bill operate, with respect to 
that outrage? It is stated, that its object 
is, to render the person of his majest 
more secure. No doubt we would all 
cheerfully concur in any measure, which 
might tend to the greater security of his 
majesty's person. But how can the per- 
son of his majesty be rendered more se- 
cure? Does it not already possess all the 
guard which it can derive from the reve- 
rence of office, and the enactments of law ? 
An attempt has been made to connect 
the outrage against his majesty, with the 
proceedings of certain meetings, where 
seditious doctrines are said to have been 
delivered. To this I have only to answer, 
that to the proceedings of those meetings 
we cannot legislatively refer; they are 
not before us in any shape upon which 
we can act. I may be told that the noto- 
ricty of these proceedings, are sufficient 
grounds upon which we may go on the 
present occasion. But it has not been 
proved, that tlicir proceedings were of 
the nature which has been described ; 
‘much less has it becn made out, that there 
existed any connexion between those 
proceedings and the outrage against his 
majesty. But not only is there this ab- 
sence of proof, which should preclude us 
from taking any steps on the subject; in 
the conduct of ministers there are posi- 
tive circumstances which give room for 
suspicion that they do not believe their 
own assertion. If the proceedings of 
those meetings were of that notoriety 
which has been described; if their ten- 
dency went to those objects which has 
been imputed to them; if the tenor of 
their discourses was calculated to alienate 
the affections of those present from his 
majesty, and incite their minds to dislike 
and hatred of the constitution, are there 
not laws already existing to repress those 
meetings, and to punish the authors of 
those discourses ? I must, therefore, con- 
tend, that ministers were guilty of a most 
" shameful breach of their duty, if aL 
“neglected to enforce those laws, and al- 
lowed the meetings to go on, while they 

were aware of their dangerous tendency. 
- Ought they not rather to have repressed 
their progress by those means which the 
constitution has put into their hands, than 
now, by a new law, to seck tu take away 
the lives of those, i 
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they suffered to advance to that pitch of 
criminality, which they now contend, ren- 
ders an alteration of the constitution ne- 
cessary? I have therefore aright to infer, 
either that ministers were guilty of a most 
scandalous breach of duty, or that they 
do not believe their own assertion, when 
they impute to the meetings the seditious 
proceedings and the dangerous tendency, 
which they have made the pretext for the 
present measure. Such, then, being the 
only reason which has been urged in gu 
port of this bill, it remains with your lord- 
ships to decide whether it is of that weight 
and authority, which ought to influence 
you to sanction the passing of a new law, 
so serious in its nature, and so alarming 
in its probable consequences.—It was a 
mistaken idea, that the severity of the 
law was the best protection of a govern- 
ment. It was common for noble lords to 
go to France for their examples, nor 
would he there decline to meet them. He 
would confess that the French revolution 
was the most sanguinary and calamitous 
which the history of mankind ever exhi- 
bited; but he would tell their lordships 
how this disastrous revolution was pro- 
duced. It was not effected by the ha- 
rangues of field ‘gSeeataie or the discus- 
sions of political clubs; it was by the 
proffigate manners of a licentious court, 
which sanctioned by its example, and ex- 
tended by its influence, a contempt of 
morals and of decency ; a corrupt and un- 
rincipled succession of ministers, who 
involved the nation in an unjust and unne- 
cessary war—who squandered the re- 
squrces, and irretrievably ruined the fi- 
nances of a flourishing nation—who 
stretched the severity of the law beyond 
the sufferance of human nature. It was 
by these causes that the old government 
of France forfeited the attachment and the 
support of the people. in this country, 
the personal virtues of the monarch con- 
stitute a marked difference, the amiable 
character of the king may banish the li- 
centious immorality of a French court. In 
the constitution of the cabinet, and the 
measures of corrupt and wicked ministers, 
will be found the conduct that contributed 
to the fall of the French monarchy: a war 
undertaken and obstinately prosecuted, 
without regard to the interest or to the 
wishes of the people of this country; new 
places created, and rewards bestowed 
upon the partizans of their corrupt sys- 
tem ; and pensions of almost unparalleled 


m by their neglect, | profusion lavished upon the avowed advo- 
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cates of economy; nay upon the very 
man who distinguished himself at one 
time as the advocate of rigid economy, 
but whose conduct, and whose writings 
had, in an eminent degree, contributed to 
create and continue the war, and to cause 
all its consequent enormous expenses. 
Though happily the finances of this na- 
tion have not yet reached that pitch of 
confusion which hastened the destruction 
of the French government, how long can 
that system of prodigality be maintained ; 
or how will a similar catastrophe be avoid- 
ed? And will severe measures or daring 
encroachments upon the liberties of the 
people prevent their dissatisfaction? Gra- 
cious God! that any set of men could 
think such measures could enliven the 
hopes, or cheer the despair of a starving 
people. Such attempts may silence the 
voice of complaint, but they cannot reach 
the mind that will brood over the injus- 
tice; they may restrain and fetter the ac- 
tions of men, but cannot make them love 
the constitution, or reconcile them to the 
government. 

Lord Grenville said, the noble duke had 
set out with despairing of advancing much 
new argument against the bill, and he 
certainly had urged little or none. He 
had relied chiefly on denying that he had 
any parliamentary knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings of certain societies, andhad asked 
if their Jordships knew any thing of them in 
their character of legislators? To this he 
must answer again, that the matter was too 
notorious to be doubted, and, instead of 
making a question of that, he would ask 
another. Could any man exist in this 
metropolis who did not know it? Was 
the subject brought before their lordships 
now for the first time? It had been be- 
fore them long, and debated over and 
over again; they had on their table a vo- 
luminous body of evidence not attempted 
to be zee & or refuted. Had noble 
lords really forgotten the reports of a 
committee of their lordships, and the re- 
solution the House had come to in con- 
sequence. Parties were afterwards pro- 
secuted ; and yet the proccedings of the 
London Corresponding Society were car- 
“hi on pipe si ebsoase boldness. No 

onger ago than the preceding day there 
had been a proof of this. “These pro- 
ceedings were inconsistent with the pub- 
lic tranquillity, and ought to be sup- 
pressed. ‘The present law was noto- 
nouly ineufficient, Upon that convic- 
tion their lordships had entertained this 
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bill, The noble had duke asked, what 
proof was there of the connexion between 
the proceedings at the meetings alluded 
to and the outrage which was offered to 
his majesty ? The answer was, the dan- 
gerous doctrines held forth at such meet- 
ings tended to inflame the minds of the 
infatuated multitude. The bill created 
no new crimes, nor did it constitute any 
new treasons; it only altered the pu-— 
nishment applied to both under the existing 
laws. The noble duke had alluded to the 
French revolution. He had stated, that 
that revolution arose not out of clubs and 
public meetings, but from a form of go- 
vernment in itself bad, and from the heed- 
less waste of the finances of the country 
by a profligate administration. That the 
French revolution was owing to a govern- 
ment in itself bad he was ready to admit. 
He would admit also, that the dissolute 
manners of the court, and the wasteful 
expenditure of the public money were 
undoubtedly the chief causes of that re- 
volution; a revolution so far from being 
deprecated by the government of this 
country, was regarded by them in a fa- 
vourable point of view, as it afforded a 
prospect of increasing the felicity of a 
great nation, and of contributing to the 
continuance of the tranquillity which then 
subsisted throughout Europe. So far it 
was a revolution that every good man 
must approve; he had long wished ita 
happy termination; and happy would it 
have been had it proceeded on the prin- 
ciple with which it set.out. But what 
brought on all the plunders, assassina- 
tions, blood, and horror, which afterwards 
desolated France, was the system main- 
tained by clubs and various public meci- 
ings which took place. Political assem- 
blies it was well known, had been held in 
England which openly professed to imi- 
tate the clubs in France. Their publi- 
cations, their doctrines, and the princi- 
ples they avowed were similar, and si- 
milar consequences were to be appre- 
hended and guarded against. If they 
were suffered to continue scattering fire- 
brands where there was much combus- 
tible matter, their lordships and his ma- 
jesty’s ministers would have to answer to 
themselves and to their country for the 
effects that might follow. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
noble secretary of state had complained 
that the doctrines held and the publica- 
tions circulated by these meetings neces- 
sarily led to endanger the king’s life, and 
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therefore the bill had been brought in 
to check the progress of such proceed- 
ings, and the better to secure his ma- 
jesty’s person. It was thus ministers had 
always acted. They always alleged 
danger to the state, as a pretext for ex- 
tending their own power, instead of usin 

the power which they already had with 
vigour and energy. He was willing to 
admit that discontent among the people 
did exist in a considerable degree, but he 
Must contend that it was not from dis- 
loyalty that these complaints came. It 
was from the conduct of his majesty’s ad- 
visers; and under that view of the sub- 
ject, he would say, it would be strange 
indeed if the people did not complain. 
He would go farther: he would say they 
ought to meet, andsenergetically oppose 
this bill. In order to strengthen their own 
hands and set control at defiance, minis- 
ters had made use of the infamous attack 
on his majesty, to introduce bills which 
went to destroy the liberties of the subject. 
If the bill passed, the most valuable part 
of the constitution wouldbegone. Enough 
might, indeed, be left of it to enable mi- 
nisters to swell their speeches with pomp- 
ous epithets upon its excellence, but no- 
thing to swell the heart of an honest Eng- 
lishman with pride and joy. Instead of 
endeavouring to correct their errors, mi- 
nisters manifested a disposition to silence 
the people who complained ofthem. Was 
it wonderful that the people should com- 
plain? They were insulted by seeing the 
most shameful negligence of their inter- 
ests, by seeing ministers attempting to 
make it criminal to complain, by seeing 
the most profligate waste of the public 
money, by seeing the most provoking in- 
sults offered to them, in the vast sums that 
were lavished upon courtiers, and court 
depenicuts ; by seeing pensions granted 
daily to . postates; a@ pension, forinstance, 
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clare, that the mass ofthe people had no- 
thing to do with the Jaws but to obey 
them. [Here the bishop of Rochester 
cried Hear, hear !]—He heard the vocife- 
ration of the Jearned prelate. Hc believed 
he was the only man in the House who 
could have used it; he believed that no 
temporal Jord could have soared so high. 
Be that as it might, there could be no 
doubt but that ministers must have relish- 
ed it extremely, because it exactly fell in 
with their own principles. Indeed it was not 
wonderful that the reverend prelate should 
have expressed himself so boldly, as it was 
always remarked by those who were best 
acquainted with the human character, that 
converts were the most violent, and the 
most prone to run into extremes. The 
learned prelate was willing to atone in par- 
liament for his conduct before his voice 
could be heard init. He had formerly 
entertained different sentiments; he had 
attended, as he understood, a meet- 
ing that was held in the Borough some 
years ago for the purpose of obtaining a 
es reform, but the opinions of 

ishops as well as of other men changed 
with circumstances, and therefore the 
right reverend prelate could do no less 
than read his recantation, The tight re- 
verent prelate had, however, not very im- 
properly, at the same tine confessed his 
ignorance of law. Indeed, without any 
thing more than a general knowledge of 
law, and some acquaintance with politi- 
cal treatises, he might have learnt that the 

eople had something else to do with the 
aws than merely to obey them; that they 
had a right to discuss their propriety, to 
consider their justice, and when they felt 


‘them oppressive to petition against them, 


to complain of them as grievances, and ta 
pray the parliament to repeal them. These 
were acknowledyed constitutional doc- 
trines, doctrines Jaid down by every writer 


and a ag one too, to a man who was | of authority on the constitution, in almost 
once the champion of economy, but whose | every reign of our history. The reverend 
chief merits with ministers were that of , prelate appeared, however, to have made a 


having attacked the principles of freedom 
and contributed very considerably to in- 


convert of the noble secretary, whos ideas 


| _of the rights of the people, pretty much 
volve us in the present war. Mr. Burke, | corresponded with t 


ose of the reverend 


the man he meant (for why should he not . prelate. What did the noble secretary 


ame him), was to have an enormous pen- 
sion for endeavouring to inculcate doc- 


‘mean by stigmatizing with every term of 


reproach a peaceable assembly, convened 


trines, that tended to extinguish the prin- , for the purpose of cousidering a_ bill, 


ciples of freedom. 


right reverend prelate had founded his 
political creed, and thought proper to de- 


It was upon this idea | which they regarded as an infringement of 
of the success such doctrines had met | 
with in a certain quarter, no doubt, that a | 


their just and lawful privileges? Was 
there ever a common turnpike bill brought 
into parliament without being discussed in 
some meeting, more or less numerous, ac- 
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cording te its importance? If the privilege | my country. I made no such profession. 


of political discussion was allowed on mat- 
ters of trivial concern, how much more 
ought it to bepermitted on subjects of ge- 
neral interest? The ministers might go on 
for a time in the ruinous measures which 
they have adopted, bat he warned them 
of the danger of driving a once free and 
high spirited people, to those rash and vio- 
Tent steps‘ which despair alone can dictate. 
He hoped that the spirit of the people 
would show itself throughout every part of 
the kingdom ;_ because he was persuaded 
that nothing else would save the state from 
ruin. 

Lord Grenville said, he should not have 
‘yisen to offer a single word in answer to 
the noble earl, had he not mentioned the 
case of Mr. Burke. To that he must an- 
swer, that he was proud to boast of the 
part he had taken in recommending the 
pension of that gentleman, and was ready 
totake his share of responsibility for it. 
He was glad to have the opportunity of 
avowing it, and of asserting in that public 
manner, that a public reward was never 
more merited for the most eminent ser- 
vices. No man could boast of services 
to this country and to mankind at large 
more meritorious ; and he was persuaded 
that the public would feel for that great 
character a lasting gratitude, for havin 
opposed the shield of reason and sound 
argument to defend the wise establish- 
ments of our ancestors against the daring 
inroads of the most pernicious principles 
ever broached by folly, enthusiasm and 
madness. 

The Bishop of Rochester [Dr. Horsley] 
said:— My lords; The sentiments which 
fel] from me, in a former night’s debate, 
which has excited such a fever in the 
mind of the noble earl, and has drawn 
forth such a torrent of his eloquence, I 
uttered upon the gravest deliberation, 
and with the steadiest conviction of my 
mind; and I never shall retract it. My 
Jords, I am sensible that it is perfectly 
disorderly to allude to any thing that 
passed in a former debate; and I should 
not have done it, had net the noble earl 
compelled me to this irregularity: but 
when any of your lordships is thus at- 
tacked, he generally meets with the in- 
duigence of the House, if, in his own de- 
fe.ce, he transgresses the strict rule of 
order. A turn was given to my expres- 
fio1s, at the time, as if I had delivered 
that maxim professing at the same time 


I never meant to impute that ignorance to 
myself, whatever other noble lords may 
impute tome. I avowed only an igno- 
rance of those technical parts of the law 
in which none but lawyers by profession 
can be learned, and in which it is no dis- 
grace to any man that is not a lawyer 
by profession to be unlearned. his 
avowal of my ignorance was made in 
stating to your lordships, the wide dif- 
ference of my opinion, concerning the se- 
cond clause of this bill, from the opinions 
that were advanced by a noble and a 
learned lord (Thurlow). It was painful 
to me at the time to express my dissent 
from his opinions, because he was absent; 
and I thank the noble carl who has given 
me the opportunity, now that my noble 
friend is in his place, to repeat my ob- 
jections to his argument. I said, that the 
only point ef argument I could perceive 
in my learned friend’s objections to the 
provisions of the bill was this,—that the 
bill applies the punishment of felony to 
crimes not felonious. I said, that this 
seemed to me a technical objection, of 
which, perhaps, I was not lawyer enough 
to perceive the force. 1 observed, that 
those punishments were not applied by 
the bill to crimes of simple misdemeanor, 


except upon the accumulation of the 


crime by a repetition of it: that it satis- 
fied my mind concerning the justice of 
the bil, that the punishments were no 
more than were proportioned to the na- 
tural turpitude and malignity of the 
crimes ;—which seemed to me the true 
measure of punishment; whereas the 
learned lord had argued as if punishment 
were rather to be adjusted to the tech- 
nical denominations of crime. The force 
of that argument, I said, I was perhaps 
not enough of a lawyer to perceive. 
This, my onda, was alll the ignorance I 
took to myself.—The noble earl, who took 
fire at my assertion that ‘ individuals 
have nothing to do with the laws but te 
obey them,” said, that “ individuals ought 
not only to obey the laws, but to stud 

them.” The noble earl said well: it ts 
the duty of individuals to study the laws, 
that they may shape their conduct by 
them: it isthe duty of every one who 
holds a place in this legislative assembly, 
to study them more particularly ; that he 
may have a full comprehension of the 
whole system of our laws, a knowledge 
of the relation of one part to another, 


to be little acquainted with the laws of | and of the general spirit of the whole 
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that he may be competent to judge of the 
Jegality of public measures—of the con- 
sistency or the inconsistency of new laws 
proposed with the laws already subsist- 
ing. My lords, this study of the laws of 
my country I have not neglected. Not 
affecting any such ignorance, —not putting 
mayself in this branch of knowledge below 
the level of any noble lord who has not 
studied law asalawyer by | wiealbaden perp 
tainly not putting myself below the level 
of the noble duke who thought fit to im- 
pute this ignorance to me,—aftecting no 
such ignorance, but assuming and arro- 
ting to myself all that knowledge of the 
aws which becomes the station I have 
the honour to hold,—I repeat, under the 
restrictions with which at the first I qua- 
lified the assertion, with the exception 
of such laws as may have a bearing upon 
the particular interests of certain per- 
sons or bodies of men, who have un- 
doubtedly a right to discuss such laws— 
to meet for the purpose of considering 
such laws, pending or existing—to use 
all decent freedom of speech in such dis- 
cussions—to petition to stop the progress 
of any such law pending, or to obtain 
the repeul of any such law existing, which 
may be to them a grievance, with this re- 
striction, and with the exception of such 
laws, I repeat the assertion, that “ indivi- 
duals have nothing to do with the laws 
but to obcy them.” — My lords, the 
noble earl said, that this was a maxim 
better: calculated for the meridian of 
Constantinople than of London. Those 
were not tlie noble earl’s expressions. He 
said it was a doctrine that would have 
come with better grace from the lips of 
the Mufti than from the mouth of an 
-English prelate. My lords, the noble earl 
is mistaken; the maxim is not calculated 
for the meridian of Constantinople. The 
miserable inhabitants under that dismal 
sky have no law to study or to obey ; they 
have only to obey the changcable will, ca- 
rice, or whim, of their tyrant. My 
ords, it is a maxim not calculated for the 
meridian of Geneva, or of any other 
turbulent democracy: in such govern- 
ments, the people have ony to obey the 
uncertain veering humour of popular as- 
semblies. But in this country, where 
the rule of conduct lies certain and de- 
fined in the letter of the statute-book, 
and in recorded customs, and adjudged 
cases, an equal rule to all, liable to no 
sudden change or perversion—to no par- 
tial application from the passion or the 
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humour of the moment,—in a coun 
thus blessed, the individual subject, wi 
the restrictions that I have stated, ‘* has 
nothing to do with the laws but to obe 
them.” My lords, it is a maxim which i 
ever will maintain,—I will maintain it te 
the death,—I will maintain it under the 
axe of the guillotine, if, through any insuf- 
ficiency of the measures which may now 
be taken, the time should ever come when 
the prelates and nobles of this land must 
stoop their necks to that engine of demo- 
cratic tyranny. My lords, I have heard 
nothing this night to alter my opinion con- 
cerning the expediency and justice of 
the bill before us. I have heard that it 
creates new crimes: but when this is said 
the distinction seems not to be taken be- 
tween creating new crimes and applying 
new punishments to old ones. My lords, 
this 1s the effect of this bill,—it applies 
new punishments to such things only as 
by the existing laws are highly criminal, 
But it is said, and it has been said upon 
an authority which I ever must revere — 
ey the authority of my noble and learn- 
ed friend, from whom I never differ upon 
such subjects without fear and tremblin 
for the frailty of my own judgment (i 
differ from him with the more reluctance 
upon this occasion, because I know his 
zeal tor the general good order of society, 
I know that neither I nor any of your 
lordships can go beyond him in the warmth 
of his attachment to his king and to the 
constitution of his country ),—it has been 
said, my lords, upon his great authority, 
that the penalties of the Jaws, as they 
already stand, are sufficient for the coer- 
cion of such crimes. My lords, how stands 
the fact? Has not the experiment been 
made? Have not the existing laws, in 
many recent instances, been put in execu- 
tion? What has been the effect ?—A pub- 
lisher of a seditious pamphlet is imprisoned 
and he lives at ease in his prison, amass- 
ing wealth from the profits of the publi- 
cation for which he was imprisoned—from 
the sale of it increased by the very cir- 
cumstance of his imprisonment. ‘“ Set 
him in the pillory.” The pillory! The 
pillory, my lords, applied as a punishment 
for such crimes, is the stepping stone to 
glory: ever since Williams mounted it, 
the printer of the ‘“ North Briton,” it 
has been the post of honour.“ My lords, 
it is with astonishment I have heard it © 
said, that the various seditious and blas- 
phemous publications of the present day 
are not likely to produce mischief. What 
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are the springs of human actions? Have 
the opinions of men no influence upon 
their actions ?—Not their speculative opi- 
nions upon mere abstract subjects, but 
their opinions in morals, religion, and po- 
litics,—have these no influence on their 
actions? Have these publications no 
tendency to spread opinions? Are the 
not circulated for that purpose, wit 
great industry, and with too sensible an 
effect? Have not the minds of the com- 
mon people been turned by such publi- 
cations to subjects to which it had been 
better if their minds never had been 
turned? Have they not been poisoned 
with false and pernicious notions ? And 
has not a great change in the demeanour 
of the lower orders actually been producd ? 
awe 
ment, i 


tice of what dropped from the noble earl, 


relating to some supposed transaction ef 
He has told your lord- 
sbips that I was once present at a meeting 
for reform in the borough of Southwark. 
My lords, I cannot conceive to what the 
noble earl alludes: I hope he will have 
the candour to assist my recollection, by 
specifying occasion, time, and place. ‘fcan- 
life 
for reforminthe bo- 
or any where else. 
I have never been a great frequenter of 
 dtita meetings of any kind; except that 
ly I have attended, and taken an active 
part, at meetings in my own county, tocon- 


my former life. 


not recollect that I was ever in my 
present at a oe 
rough of Southwark, 


sider of measures fur alleviating the dis- 


tresses of the poor. I well recollect, that 


some years since, when I wasa private cler- 


gyman, and rector of Newington! attended 
anelection meeting in Southwark. The no- 
ble ear! will probably think that one of the 
‘best actions of my life, when 1 inform 
him, that it was a meeting of freeholders 


ef Surrey, who wished to promote an op- 
ition, at a general clection, to a cuan- 
idate who was supposed to have at that 
tune the favour of the court. But that 
was no meeting for reform, but an elcc- 
tion-meeting ; and I cannot recollect that 
Iwas ever present at any other public 


meeting, of any sort, in the borough of 


Southwark. Ifthe noble earl can by any 
circumstances bring it to my recollection 
that I ever was, I will not attempt to dis- 
semble the fact: there have been few ac- 
tions of my life that 1 wish to be con- 
eealed. 

The Duke of Bedford said, that feeling 
himself particularly called upon, he must 

td 


lords, in the length of this argu- 
had almost forgotten to take no- 
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say that from the explanation which they 
had just heard from the learned prelate, 
of his extraordinary declaration on a 
former night, there seemed to be so much 
variation from what he conceived really 
to have been said, that he considered the 
objectionable ground of the reverend pre- 
late’s sentiment in a great measure re- 
moved, though the impression of the 
maxim, as first broached, was not altered. 
He, for one, had not doubted the learned 
prelate’s knowledge of the law ; indeed his 
speech of that evening proved that he un- 
derstood and knew how to apply it with ad- 
vantage. Ifthe reverend prelate had persist- 
edin asserting inan unqualified manner what 
he conceived him to have advanced in the 
receding debate, he certainly would 
have moved that his words should have 
been taken down, and should have 
thought any man who held such uncon- 
stitutional doctrine ought to be himself 
placed on the “ stepping-stone to glory.” 

The Earl of Lauderdale was glad to 
see that the reverend prelate had not so 
for forgotten his duty, as to disdain to give 
some explanation of what was at least 
inadvertently uttered. 

The Earl of Adzngdon said, he should 
give his hearty opposition to the bill, 
because he thought it an unnecessary in- 
fringement upon the liberty of the people. 
He wished to ask the reverend prelate, 
whether vox popult was not vor Det? He 
would prove it was; and that God Al- 
mighty always inspired the people upon 
such occasions, and would do so still: 
he would prove this bv authors as old as 
Methusalem. Ifthe bill passed, resist- 
ance to it might be deemed rebellion, but 
if the compact settled by the Bill of 
Rights was broken, the government might 
happen to be in a state of rebellion 
against the people. His lordship added, 
that the arguments he had heard that day, 
appeared to him to be calculated to en- 
force the exploded principle of passive 
obedience and non-resistance, and that 
all who maintained such doctrine, whee 
ther bishops or lay peers, were damned 
beyond all possibility of redemption, by 
revolutionary principles. 

The House divided: Contents, 41; 
Proxies, 25—66. Notcontents,5; Proxies, 
2--7. The bill was then passed. 


List of the Minority. 


Duke of Bedford, Lord Chedworth, 

Ear! of Lauderdale, PROXiES. 
Derby, Earl of Guilford, and 
Abingdon, Thanct 
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Protest against the Passing of the Trea- | ceeding legislatures, our statute-book has» 
sonable Practices Bill.) The following | with every mark of generous indignation 
Protest was entered on the Journals : been uniformly cleared of these temporary 

«¢ Dissentient. and unconstitutional excrescences, @ Cir- 

1. ** Because we conceive this bill to be | cumstance which we now regard as a 
founded on a false pretence. It recites a | solemn warning against creating new and 
daring outrage on his majesty’s person, | unheard-of misdemeanors, or altering the 
(which we feel with the utmost horror), ; treason laws of our country. 


—— 


and purports to provide farther remedies (Signed) “ Beprorp, 
against such practices, whilst, in reality, *s DERBY, 
it affords no additional security whatever ‘ LAUDERDALE.” 


to his majesty’s person, and leaves us to 
regret, a deep and irreparable injury to | Debates in the Commons on the Seditious 
the laws and constitution of our country, | Meetings Bill.] Nov. 10. ‘Jhe order of 
by making the compassing, imagining, | the day being read for taking into consi- 
inventing, and devising the levying war a | deration his Majesty's late Proclamations, 
substantive treason; thereby departing in; Mr. Pitt rose. He said, that the cir- 
a most dangerous and unjustifiable manner | cumstances upon which he meant to 
from the statute of the twenty-fifth of | ground the proceedings of that night, 
Edward the 8rd: the salutary provisions ; had made so deep an inj: -'on on the 
of which we cannot be tempted to aban- | mind of every gentleman .. °..: {!cuse, 
don, by the example of temporary statutes, | as well as on that of cv... .... .° the 
whose doubtful policy stands in opposi- | country, that it would not be nec->:ary 
tion toa law, in which the wisdom ff our | for him to make any comments on them. 
ancestors has been so repeatedly ,recog- | The public hid seen with becoming in- 
nized by the legislature, and so Ash & dignation, that a virtuous and beloved 
confirmed by the permanent experience of | sovereign had been attacked in the most 
its benefits. criminal and outrageous manner, and at 
2. *« Because the free discussion of the | a time too when he was in the exercise 
administration of government in all its | the greatest and most important function 
branches, by writing, speaking, and meet- | of kingly capacity, when he was going to 
ing, for the purpose of representing griev- | assemble the great council of the nation 
ances to any of the three branches of the | —that great, and indeed only resource 
legislature has afforded the best protection , against every national evil. The first 
tothe liberties of the people, and is the | impulses of wih man’s mind, after an 
undoubted inherent right of Englishmen. | attack so immediately directed against 
Yet this bill erects into a high misdemea- | the life of the king of these realms, must 
nor, the exercise of this most valuable | be those of horror and detestation of the 
privilege, and inflicts, in certain cases, the | wicked, the diabolical wretches, who, in 
pains and penalties of transportation for | contempt of the respect and reverence 
the offences which it creates,a punishment | due to the sacred character of their so- 
in the case of misdemeanors, thus gene- | vereign—in contempt of the whole legis 
rally constituted, as unprecedented in the { lature, by a kind of concentred malice,. 
history of our laws, as it is unnecessary | directed a blow at once at its three 
and unconstitutional. branches, in attempting to assassinate a 
3. “ Because the extension of the | mild and benignant monarch, who was 
treason laws, and the creating new misde- | the great cement and centre of our glo- 
-meanors, is an alarming encroachment on | rious constitution. In contemplating 
the security of the subject, and affords no | this calamity, the House would feel that 
additional protection to his majesty’s | some correction must be given to the 
person and government; for the state of | Jaws, at present in force is oes such 
every king, ruler, and governor of any | crimes ; means must be found to repress 
the spirit which gave birth to so daring an 
outrage, and to prevent such unprece- 
dented consequences of sedition, and of 
sedition too leading to assassination by the 
most despicable, as well as the most dan- 
gerous of all modes of attack, against the 
vital principles of the state, in the person 
of the sovereign. 


realm, dominion, or commonalty, standet 
and consisteth more assured by the love 
and favour of the subjects towards their 
sovereign, ruler, and governor, than in the 
dread and fear of those laws with rigorous 
ains and extreme punishments, which 
ave at all times disgraced our code. 
History, however, shows us, that by suc- 
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_ If, under this first impression, every {| which he hoped would soon be laid before 
man should think himself called upon | them for their concurrence... His motion, 
(as he was sure would be the case), by | therefore, was not directed to alter or en- 
the loyalty and allegiance he owed to the } force the laws of the king’s safety, but to 
‘sovereign office, and by affection to the | prevent those meetings, to which all the 
rson of the eerereene by the reverence | mischiefs he had mentioned were attri- 
ue to religion, by self-preservation itself, | butable. | 
and the happiness“0f society at large, to] |The meetings to which he alluded, were, 
apply a remedy to those very eons he said, of two descriptions; under the first 
symptoms, another impression would | of those descriptious, fell those meetings 
arise out of it, equally forcible, and | which, under a pretext (to which they 
equally obvious, namely, that they would | by no means adhered) of petitioning par- 
do this business but by halves, and act | liament for rights of which they atlected 
carelessly and ineffectually, if they di-|to be deprived, agitated questions, and 
rected their attention only to that sepa-| promulgated opinions and insinuations 
rate act, and not to those very mischiev- | hostile to the existing government, and 
ous and formidable circumstances, which | tending to bring it into disrepute with the 
.were connected with it, in point of prin- peop: The other description, though 
ciples, and which produced it in point of | less numerous, not less public, nur less 
fact. dangerous, were concerted evidently for 
In endeavouring to lead the attention { the purpose ofdisseminating unjust grounds 
of the House to the remedies which ap-| of jealousy, discontent, and false com- 
peared to him most likely to be efficient plaints, ayainst the constitution ; of irri- 
to this purpose, he would not advert to, tating the minds of the people against 
legal distinctions, but to prudential prin- | their lawful governors ; and of encourag- 
ciples. If the House viewed the sepa- | ing them to acts of even treason itself. 
rate act with that eye of horror he con- | In these meetings, every thing that could 
ceived they must, and if, viewing it so, | create faction, every thing that could ex- 
they felt the conviction, that a repetition | cite disloyalty, every thing that could 
of such enormities should be prevented i prepare the minds of those who attended 
immediately ; the next point that would ; for rebellion, was industriously circulated. 
impress itself upon their minds, as arising | Both these required some strong law to 
from the two former, was, that they! prevent them; for, if the arm of the exe- 
should adopt some means to prevent these | cutive government was not strengthened 
seditious assemblies, which served as ve-! by such a law, they would be continued, 
hicles to faction and disloyalty, which if not to the utter ruin, certainly to the 
fanned and kept alive the Aanie of dis- | indelible disgrace of the country. 
_affection, and filled the minds of the peo-| As to the first of those descriptions, 
ple with discontent. He had the most | no one would venture to deny the right 
indubitable proof to support him in say-/|of the people to express their opinions 
ing, that this sentiment pervaded not only | on political men and measures, and to 
that House, but all the kingdom; and | discuss and assert their right of petition- 
that in no one instance which had ever | ing all the branches of the legislature ; 
occurred, were the Commons called upon | nor was there any man who would be 
more loudly by the wishes and prayers of ; farther from encroaching on that right 
8B anxious community, than they were at ; than himself. It was undoubtedly a most 
this time by the whole people of England, | valuable privilege, of which nothing should 
. to avert the ruin with which those assem- | deprive them. But on the other hand, if 
blies menaced the country, by preventing | meetings of this kind were made the 
their further proceedings. In full hopes ; mere cover or the pretext for acts which 
that the House felt the force of these ; were as inconsistent with the liberty of 
impressions as forcibly as he did, and | the subject as it was possible to imagine 
Would agree to some such measure as he ; any thing to be; if, instead of stating 
had alluded to, his motion of that day | grievances, the people were excited to 
would go to that object. It might, per-}rebellion; if, instead of favouring the 
haps, occur to gentlemen, that a law | principles of freedom, the very founda- 
should be previously made for the pro-| tion of it was to be destroyed, and 
tection of his majesty’s person; but he in- | with it the happiness of the people ; it 
formed them, that the other House had now | was high time for the legislature tu inter- 
under its consideration a bill to that effect, | pose with its authority. 
[ VOL. XXXII] | (T] 
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This consideration, he confessed, occa- 


sioned considerable difficulty, but it did, 


not create an insuperable dilemma. In 
applying the desired remedy, two things 
were to be looked to—the first, to correct 
the abuse of a sacred and invaluable _pri- 
vilege; the second, to preserve that  pri- 
vilege inviolate: caution was therefore 
necessary, lest, on the one hand, they 
should encroach on the rights of the peo- 
ple, or, onthe other, should suffer the abuse 
ofthose rights to become the instrument of 
their total extinction. This was a matter 
of great delicacy, and should be attended 
to in the detail; but the House would 
see, that at present the real question was, 
did not the pressure of the moment call 
for some remedy ? 

According to the opinions which he 
had collected, as well as he had been 
able, from others, and such as he had 
formed tor himself, the great point wanted 
at this moment was a more clear and de- 
fined power in the magistrate, to disperse 
and put an end to all meetings likely to 
be productive of consequences such as 
were already mentioned. He by no 
means meant this power of dispersion to 
extend to mectings professedly and ob- 
viously lawful, and held for legal and 
constitutional purposes; but that, in every 
case of a numerous meeting, of whatever 
nature, or under whatever colour, notice 
should be given, so as to enable the ma- 
gistraté to keep a watchful eye over their 
proceedings. He should therefore pro- 
pose, that whatever be the pretext of a 
public meeting (if the House was at all 
of opinion there was any necessity for 
the regulation of such meetings), such 
notice should be given to the magistrate, 
in order that he might attend, for the 
preservation of the public peace ; that he 
might watch the proceedings, to prevent 
any measure that might tend to attack, 
or to bring into contempt, either the so- 
. vereign himself, or any branch of the es- 
tablished government of the country. 
That the magistrate should be empowered 
to apprehend any persons whose conduct 
should seem calculated for those pur- 
poses, and that any resistance to the au- 
thority of a nagistrate so acting, should be 
deemed felony in every person concerned 
init. That, on perceiving the proceedings 
of such meeting to be tumultuous, and 
leading to the bad consequences he had 
already mentioned, the magistrate should 
have power similar to that which he had 
already by the riot- act, ‘to disperse that 
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assembly, and that after reading the 
riot act, and ordering them to disperse, 
any number of persons remaining should, 
as by the riot act, incur the penalty 
of the law, that of felony. The House 
would see, that this summary power 
in the magistrate, while it would still 
leave to tne people the fair mght to pe- 
tition, on the one hand, would, on the 
other, prevent the abuse of it. This, he 
said, was the outline. All detail’he would 
reserve for future discussion. 

Under the other description of meetings, 
through which the finds of the people 
were poisoned, fell those of public lec- 
turers, who made the dissemination of se- 
dition the source of livelihood. Tothem 
he thought it would be proper to apply 
regulations something like those that 
passed about fourteen years ago, in an act 
which, from the learned gentleman who 
brought it in, was called Mansfield’s act, 
and by which all houses wherein meetings 
of animproper kind were held on a Sunday, 
were to be treated as disorderly houses. 
And, to avoid evasion, the clause should 
apply to every house wherein any people 
met, exceeding a certain number to be 
stated in the act, the real family of the 
house. These, said he, are the outlines of 
the measure I have to propose; and so 
convinced am I that there can be but one 
feeling, and one opinion, that some mea- 
sure of this kind is necessary .[here a cry 
of “hear!” from the opposite side] ; and 
so little am I shaken in that conviction by 
the adverse vocifcrations of hear, hear V” 
that Iam sure I should but show a dis- 
trust of the cause, if I said any more. I 
will therefore only move, “ That leave be 
given to bring in a bill for the more effec- 
tually preventing Scditious Meetings and 
Assemblies.” 

Mr. Fox said, he trusted it was unne- 
cessary for him to preface what he had to 
say, by a declaration, that he felt as much 
horror at the attempt which was made 
against his majesty as any man in the 
kingdom: quite as much as any man 
who might move, who might second, 
or who might support the bill, which 
it seemed was to be offered to the 
House. Having agreed so far with the 
minister that night, there he must take his 
leave of him. He did not think he should 
well express his feelings, if he declared 
that his indignation at what: had happen- 
ed even on that day, was more than equal 
to what he felt from what he had heard 
this night. The right hon. gertlceman had 
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adverted to a bill at that time in the other 
House, which was stated to have for its 
object the better security of his majesty’s 
rson, and on whichit was probable the 
Touse would have some communication 
with their lordships. He believed it would 
be difficult for the right hon. gentleman to 
show the necessity for that bill, if he 
meant to ground that necessity upon the 
assumption that what happened on the 
first day of the session was in conscquence 
of what passed at meetings to which he 
had alluded. He disapproved highly of 
all these experiments, which were profes- 
sed to be intended as securities bor the 
enjoyment of all the blessings of our con- 
stitution. He knew the constitution had 
existed for ages sufficiently guarded by 
the law as it now stood, and therefore, if 
the right hon. gentleman had not opened 
his plan, which, he declared struck hin 
with horror; if he had not said a single 
word upon that detestable plan, he should 
have given his negative to the proposition 
in question; because the proposition it- 
self laid it down as an assumed fact, that 
the law at present is insufficient to prevent 
breaches of the public peace. It was said, 
that a seditious meeting had been held 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis afew days previous to the meet- 
ing of parliament; that at such meeting 
very alarming proceedings had taken 
place, striking at the very existence of 
parliament itself. That such proceedings 
took place he did not know; but, this he 
knew, if speeches were made that had 
such a tendency, the speakers were amen- 
able tothe law. If hand-bills were dis- 
tributed that had such a tendency, the 
distributors were amenable to the law. If 
any person had so conducted himself as 
to be the means of causing the people so 
assembled to form a resolution, having 
such a tendency, he was amenable to the 
law, and, when proved guilty, was liable 
to adequate punishment. But this bill was 
to proceed upon the flimsy pretext, that 
all the violence and outrage that had been 
offered to his majesty was the result of 
this meeting, of which there was not the 
colour of proof. He knew, indeed, that 
the right hon. gentleman had attempted to 
connect them; he knew, too, there had 
been, and would be endeavours to con- 
found the two things. 
It was ridiculous to talk of these things 
being perfectly notorious ; that these pro- 


ceedings were Clearly seditious; they were | 
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regularly proceed, for they were points on 
which there was no proof. Nothing was 
more clear than that the House of Com- 
mons ought never to proceed upon any 
measure that might trespass upon the 
rights of the public, without evidence 
that was decisive, even incases of extreme 
necessity; but there was no evidence 
whatever to connect any of the proceeds 
ings of these meetings, with the daring 
insult offered to his majesty. The right 
hon. gentleman had said, Should not the 
House endeavour to prevent the repetition 
of such an insult ? Undoubtedly it should. 
But then it should be upon evidence, and 
here the right of persons to mect any 
where to consult on public measures, was 
to be affected in consequence of what 
happened to his majesty on the first day 
of the session, although there was no evi- 
dence to prove that the outrage arose from 
any proceedings that were had at any 
public meeting previous to that day. Some 
persons, perhaps, might consider the 
proclamation itself as evidence. He 
could agree to no such rule; he well knew 
there were those who doubted the truth of 


‘the proclamations: who believed many of 


them to be the acts of ministers for cer- 
tain purposes of their own; and he was 
sure it was not regular in that House to 
take things for granted, merely because 
they appeared in a proclamation. 

These were strong objections to pro- 
ceeding upon this subject without better 
evidence. All this, however, was trifling, 
in comparison with what the right hon. 
gentleman had said upon the subject. Te 
had said, that there might be a difficulty 
to preserve the right of petitioning, and 
to prevent abuses of thatright. Ditliculty 
and delicacy, he confessed, there were: 
but that did not embarrass hin; for, he 
said, they might be settled in the detail. 
Thus the right hon. gentleman talked with 
ease on the rights of the subject, as if he 
expected to bring the public to submit to 
the most rigid despotism. In that detail, 
Mr. Fox said, he would never take a 
share, for he would never attend the de- 
tail of a measure which in its essence was 
so detestable. The right hon. gentleman 
had hinted at two points. With regard 
to the first, that of public mectings for 
the discussion of public subjects, he must 
not only confess them to be lawful, but 
must allow them also to be agreeable to 
the very essence of the British constitu- 
tion, and to which, under that constitu- 


points upop which that House could not | tion, most of the liberties we enjoyed 
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were particularly owing. The right hon. 
gentleman had said, that these meetin 
were not to be prevented, they were only 
to be Se “ Attend,” said Mr. 
Fox, “to the regulation. J thought I 
knew the rights of man—aye, and the 
rights of Englishmen. [Here was a pro- 
digious cry of Hear! hear!] What, said 
he, thatisaslip you suppose. The rights 
of man is a sentence without a meaning. 
Do you say that men have no natural 
rights? If so, Englishmen’s.rights can 
have no existence; this House would 
have no existence. The rights of man, I 
Say, are clear; man has natural rights; 
and he who denies it is ignorant of the 
basis of a free government; is ignorant 
of the best principle of our constitution.” 
The people, he had always thought, 
hed a right to discuss the topics from 
which their grievances arose. In all in- 
stances, they had a right to complain by 
seats and to remonstrate to either 
ouse of parliament, or, if they pleased, 
to the king exclusively ; but now, it seems, 
they are not to do so, unless notice be 
given to a magistrate, that he may be- 
come a witness of their proceedings. 
There were to be witnesses sieves word 
that every man spoke. Tunis magistrate, 
this jealous witness, was to form his opi- 
nion on the propriety of the proceedings ; 
and if he should think that any thing that 
was said had a tendency to sedition, he 
had power to arrest the man who uttered 
it. Not only so, he was to have the 
power of dissolving the meeting at his own 
will. ‘Say at once,” said Mr, Fox, 
‘ that a free constitution is no longer suit- 
able to us ; say at once, in a manly manner, 
that upon an ample review of the state 
of the world, a free constitution is not 
fit for you; conduct yourselves at once 
as the senators uf Denmark did; lay 
down your freedom, and acknowledge and 
accept of despotism. But do not mock 
the understandings and the feelings of 
mankind, by telling the world that you 
are free—by telling me that, if out of the 
House, for the purpose of expressing m 
_sense of the public administration of this 
country, of the calamities which this war has 
occasioned, I state a grievance by petition, 
or make any declaration of my sentiments, 
which I always had a right to do; but which 
if I now do, in a manner that may appear 
to a magistrate to be seditious, I am to 
be subjected to penalties which hitherto 
were unknown to the laws of England. 
Jf in stating any of these things out of the 
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House, 3 magistrate should be of opinion 
that I am irregular, he is to have the 
power to stop me: he may say—‘ The 
‘ cause which you allege for your grieve 
‘ance is unfounded; you excite, by what 
‘ you say, jealousies and discontents that 
‘are unfounded ;’ and if I say what in his 
judgment or his wishes ought to be con- 
cealed, he is to have a power to stop me, 
and to treat me asa rioter, if I do not 
obey him. I ask again, if this can be 
called a meeting of free people ? Did ever 
afree people meet so? Did ever a free 
state exist so? Did any man ever hypo- 
thetically state the possibility of the exist- 
ence of freedom under such restrictions? 
Good God Almighty, Sir! is it possible 
that the feelings of the people of this 
country should be thus insulted? Is it 
possible to make the people of this coun- 
try believe that this plan is any thing but 
a total annihilation of their liberty ?” 

The right hon. gentleman had next ad- 
verted to a bill which had been passed to 
prevent the assembling of persons for the 
discussion of questions on the Lord's day, 
from which he was to bring ina bill to 
prevent the discussion of questions on 
any day; and this, he said, was to be 
applicable to all cases where money was 
to be taken. Why all questions were to 
be prohibited whcre money was to be 
taken, merely on an allegation that such 
questions might produce mischief, was, 
he confessed, beyond his skill to under 
stand. But this was not all; it was to be 
applicable, it seemed, to places where no 
money was to be taken, because, in truth, 
persons might be admitted by means of 
tickets ; aad they must not amount toa 
number beyond a certain one which the mi- 
nister should be pleased to insert in his bill, 
unless duly licensed by a magistrate.—He 
wouldagain ask— Was this, or was it not, to 
Ae all political discussion whatever ? 

et them show him when this had ob- 
tained since the revolution, or at any 
time when this country could be called 
free. The people are to be prevented 
from discussing public topics publicly: 
they are to be prevented from discussing 
them privately. If then, without this 
private intercourse or public debate, the 
grievances of this country are to be felt, 
and are such as to call forth a general de- 
sire that they should be redressed, what 
are the public todo? They must send, 
it seems, to a magistrate, and under his 
good leave they are to be permitted to 
proceed. [Here there was a ery from: 
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the Treasury-bench of “No, no!”] “Ido 
not mean,”’ said Mr, Fox, “ to overstate 
this power, God knows there is no occa- 
sion for that, for there seems to be suffi- 
cient care taken of magisterial authorit 
‘in every step of this proceeding. Behold, 
then, the state of a free-born Englishman ! 
Before he can discuss any topic which 
involves his liberty, he must send to a 
magistrate who is to attend the discussion. 
That magistrate cannot prevent such 
meeting ; but he can prevent the speak- 
ing, because he can allege, that what is 
said tends to disturb the peace and tran- 
quillity of this realm. 

Sir, I hope this bill will never come 
intothis House. I am not friendly to any 
thing that will produce violence. Those 
who know me will not impute to me an 
such desire; but I do hope that this bill 
will produce an alarm; that while we have 
the power of assembling, the people will 
assemble; that while they have the power, 
they will not surrender it, but come for- 
ward and state their abhorrence of the 
principle of this proceeding; and those 
who do not, I pronounce to be traitors to 
their country. Good God, Sir, what mad- 
ness, what frenzy has overtaken the au- 
thors of this measure! I will suppose for 
a moment that the only object which they 
have in view is the preventing a revolution 
in this country. But that they should 
have proceeded upon a plan which has no 
regard for the liberty of the people, no 
- regard for the glorious efforts of our an- 
cestors, no regard for their maxims, no 
esteem for the principles and the conduct 
which have made us what we are, or ra- 
ther, if this bill be countenanced, what we 
were, is to me astonishing! For to pro- 
ceed thus, in order to suppres< or prevent 
popular tumults, appears to me to be the 
most desperate infatuation. Good God, 
Sir! We have seen and have heard of re- 
volutions in different states. Were they 
owing to the freedom of popular opinions ? 
Were they owing to the facility of popular 
meetings? No, Sir, they were owing to 
the reverse of these; and therefore I say, 
if we wish to avoid the danger of such re- 
volutions, we should put ourselves in a 
state as different from them as possible. 
What are we now doing? Putting our- 
selves in a condition nearly resembling 
the periods when these revolutions hap- 
pened. In the reign of Charles Ist, the 
most interesting period to which we can 
look in the history of this country, was 
freedom of speech indulged to any lati- 
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tude ; or were libels suffered to pass with- 
out notice? On the contrary, were not 
both at that time, punished with an extra- 
ordinary degree of rigour? Is it the in- 
tention of ministers, by these arbitrary 
measures to bring the country into the 
same disastrous situation in which it was 
plunged during that unhappy reign? It 
might have been hoped, that the impres~ 
sive lessons of modern times, and of events 
still fresh in their consequences, had not 
bi been forgotten. Look to France 

efore the period of her revolution. Was 
it the facility of public meetings, or the 
freedom of discussion granted to the sub- 
ject, that tended to produce that great 
change? On the contrary, was it not the 
absolute prerogative of the fete Was it 
not the arbitrary power lodged in minis- 
ters? Was it not the oppressive privilege 
of issuing Lettres de Cachet against all 
who dared to utter their sentiments, and 
aap of existing grievances, that ex- 
cited the indignation of the people, and 
accelerated the downfall of the monarchy ? 
If, therefore, one view on which the pre- 
sent measure is held out to your accept- 
ance, be in order to prevent the troubles 
arising from the frequency of popular as- 
semblies, on that very ground ought the 
friends of peace and of order to resist the 
adoption of the measure. In countries 
where men may openly state their griev- 
ances and boldly claim redress, the effect: 
of their complaints and remonstrances 
may, indeed, for a time be obstructed by 
the operation of ministerial corruption 
and intrigue ; but perseverance must ultt- 
mately be effectual in procuring them re- 
lief. But if you take away all legal means 
of obtaining that object, if you silence re- 
monstrance and stifle complaint, you ther 
leave no other alternative but force and 
violence. These are means so dreadful in 
their effects that it may be matter of ques- 
tion whether any coed they produce can 
possibly compensate for the evils with 
which they are necessarily attended ; such 
means as scarcely even the best cause 
can justify. Let us examine a little 
closely the argument on which so much 
stress is laid, namely, the danger that 
may arise from a popular discussion of 
grievances. Ifthe pretext of grievances 
be groundless, and not warranted by any 
immediate pressure, the more it is dis- 
cussed, the len effect it will have in ex- 
citing discontent. But if you preclude 
these political humours, if i may so Call 
them, from having a vent, you then leave 
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no alternative but unconstitutional submis- 
sion, or actual violence. If ever there 
exists a just cause of grievance, one or 
other must be adopted; a tame acquics- 
cence, incompatible with the spirit of free- 
dom or an open resistance, subversive of 
the order of government. I know that 
peace and quiet are the greatest of all 
blessings, but I know also, that rational 
liberty is the only security for their en- 
joyment. I admire the British constitu- 
tion, because it gives scope to the people 
to exercise the right of political discus- 
sion ; not merely with the permission of a 
magistrate, or under the control of an exe- 
cutive force, but on all occasions to state, 
in bold and plain words, the grievances 
which they fool, and the redress which 
they desire. F have only now to express 
my firm determination to oppose the bill 
in every stage of its progress. And in 
the first instance, I shall conceive it ne- 
cessary to move for acall of the House, as 
it is impossible for me to suffer a question, 
which involves so material an alteration 
of the constitution, to pass in this House, 
without solemnly, calling on every member 
to give a vote on the discussion. 

Mr. Stanley said, that if this bill passed 
we were upoo the eve of a revolution. 
Montesquieu had asserted, that the surest 
proof of a country’s verging on destruction 
was an enormous Increase of pcnal laws. 
The existing laws were every way sufh- 
cient to arm the magistrate with proper 
power for the suppression of all illegal 
incetings. Did ministers imagine they 
lived in the midst of peuple hostile to the 
constitution ? Were not the laws for the 

unishment of misdemeanors adequate? 

Vhy should a law be brought in to au- 
thorize magistrates to attend at public 
meetings? Did they not attend? Could 
they not, as Englishmen, attend and de- 
clare their free opinions on any subjects 
propounded at any public meetings? Ile 
considered the bill as a libel on the loyalty 
of Englishmen, and a measure which 
would make him abhor the authors of it 
for the rest ofhis life. 

Sir WW. Pulteney said, that the greatest 
jealously ought to exist in the tninds of 
the people at any infringement of their 
privileges, but gentlemen would do well 
to try, whether this consequence would 
attend the present measure. Ile agreed, 
that the measure would militate against 
liberty, if it prevented frec discussion : but 
if such assemblies as those in question 
were suppressed, he begged to know, 
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whether the liberty of the press would not 
continue to exist in all its force? That 


was a mode of discussing all popular to- 
pics, adequate to all the purposes of the 
community. ‘That alone was sufficient to 
maintain all the blessings of the people ; 
and that could not exist in a republican 
form of government, in an absolute mo- 
narchy, or any sort of government which 
he knew, except a limited monarchy, 
such as we happily enjoyed. In inflam- 
matory assemblies where sedition was. 
copiously dealt out to the multitude, 
there ought to be somcthing to save the 
public mind from imbibing the insidious 
poison. The great danger of such meet- 
ings was, that they ouly heard one side of 
a question, and their ignorance and want 
of information led them on to action. It 
was very fit, therefore, that they should 
be set right on such points. If treason 
and sedition were afloat, the current ought 
to be stopped; and if the laws already in 
force were inadequate, some regulation 
ought to be made to save every thing dear 
to Englishmen. 

Mr. N. B. Halhed said ;—Mr. Spcaker, 
There are circumstances, under which no 
unwillingness of public speaking, no con- 
sciousness of slender abilities, will autho- 
rize a perseverance in taciturnity : whena 
town is besieged, the most peaceable in- 
habitant must occasionally handle the 
inusket, or line the battery. Iam the last 
man who would wish to press myself 
forward on the notice of the House, 
or take an ostensible part in the business 
of the day. Educated in the most loyal 
principles of love for the constitution and 
respect for the crown, [have hitherto con- 
tented myself in the silent enjoyment of 
the inestimable privileges of a free-born 
Englishman, anda warrantable hope that 
I should preserve them undiminished to 
my latest hour, The continuance of 
those hopes, and of that enjoyment, is so 
inseparably linked with the question ace 
tually before the House, that Iam persuaded 
our resolution of this day will, in one way 
or the other, decide upon them for ever. 
I have therefore applicd myself with all 
the diligence Iam capable of to the con- 
sidcration of the subject of our present de- 
bate, and I hope gentlemen will do me 
the justice to acknowledge, that how- 
ever deficient my capacity, there is not 
one member of this House who has better 
pretensions for impartiality at least of 
judgment in a complcte separation from 
all party attachment, and a disavowal of 
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all political connexions whatever than 
myself. I differed indeed last spring, and 
do still most decidedly differ with the 
majority of this House on the subject of 

the war: but there I stop. Inno one in- 
stance have I formed new attachments, or 
forsaken my former private friendship, in 
consequence ofthis change of my opinions ; 
and I am now ready, and I hope I shall 
ever preserve that readiness, to vote and 
to divide with either side of the House, on 
which reasonableness and justice shall 
appear to me to preponderate. 

In order, Sir, to form something of a 
clear and consistent opinion of the nature 
and circumstances of the business of this 
day, it will not be altogether nugatory to 
take into consideration, a distinct state- 
ment of the facts that have led to the 
‘measures now proposed. On the 29th 
of October, his majesty, coming in state 
to open the parliament, was assaulted 
‘by some one or other, among a mixed 
and prodigious crowd, who threw a 
stone, which broke a window of the 
carriage; and certainly endangered the 
life of the sovercign. There cannot be 
ariy man in the whole kingdom more ready 
than myself, to acknowledge the atrocity 
of this act, and to consign the author or 
abettors of it to the most rigorous punish- 
ment of the law. I was, therefore, ex- 
ceedingly well satisfied, when I saw a pro- 
clamation, issued by the privy council, of- 
fering an immense, but not unfit reward, 
for the discovery of the offender. I was 
still more satisfied when, by a second pro- 
clamation from an ofhce of police, I had 
reason to suppose, that this wretch, though 

not actually discovered, was at least accu- 
rately identified. [fit had been declared 
‘upon oath, that a dirty looking fellow, like 
an ostler, had been seen to throw a stone 
at the carriage, and that persons had been 
heard afterwards to compliment him on 
his dexterity—hcere one would think every 
thing that vigilance for the public weal, 
or concern for the life of the monarch 
could suggest, would have concentrated 
all its efforts. The discovery of a shabby 
ostler, and a coachman out of place (how- 
ever cautiously they may be concealed) 
will hardly appear of any considerable 
difficulty to any man who considers the 
present accuracy of intelligence, both in 
roverninent Offices, and in those of the 
police.— Nor can it be seriously a matter 
of doubt, but that if these people were 
discovered, thelr plot, if it were a plot, 
‘would necessarily be laid open and -dis- 
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concerted; and their accomplices, if they 
had any, share the same fate with them- 
selves. But at all events with this clue, 
leading to a knowledge of the whole state 
of the case, I put it now home to every 
gentleman’s breast, whether it was not 
more reasonable, more natural, and more 
consonant to justice, to pursue that inves- 
tigation upon the grounds of this infor- 
mation upon oath, than to turn shortly 
round into a totally new path of research, 
and shift the suspicion to a totally diffe- 
rent quarter. 

I must confess, therefore, Sir, that when 
[ saw the third proclamation, that which 
is now the object of our discussion, I was 
most exceedingly surprised and alarmed. 
For what is the coincidence of facts on 
which the circumstancess alluded to are 
affirmed to assimilate—none upon earth 
that I can sce, but a mere proximity of 
date. <A riotous and starving mob insult 
his majesty, and appear even to aim at his 
life on a certain day ;—a mob, evidently 
exasperated by personal sufferings of the 
severest nature, calling to the common 
father of his people for peace and bread ; 
and on the day before, a peaceable assem- 
bly of persons, who are not said or sup- 
posed to be in a state of actual necessity, 
and whose behaviour was in every respect 
most tranquil and exemplary, had conve- 
ned to deliberate on the means of legal! 
restoring their political rights. There is 
not the slightest symptom of union either 
in the principles or objects of the two ase 
semblies, or is it by the most distant hint 
insinuated that this dirty-looking ostler or 
coachman out of placc had been seen at 
near Copenhagen-house. 
But it may be said, this meeting was ne- 
vertheless dangerous, by instilling sedi- 
tious or treasonable notions into the brains 
ofan undistinguishing multitude, and so 
sideways, giving encouragement to the 
blow that was actually stricken. I ask, 
is there any proof of this? Is there any 
ground for assuming it? Is it the first 
time such an assembly has been collected 
under the orators of this assembly, to 
have disseminated, as itis urged, such dan- 
gerous doctrines, totally unknown, or if 
known, have the existing laws been put in 
force to bring them to justice ? Nothing 
of the kind. Other assemblies have been 
previously holden on the very same sub- 
ject. The same orators, whose names 
are probably familiar to every member of 
this House, have broached the same sen- 
timents at those mietings, and their 
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_ speeches have been every where publish- 
ed and circulated, without a single anim- 
adversion from any of the law officers of 

‘the crown. 

This, Sir, appears at the first blush so 
singular a business, that I think it will not 

_be amiss, if we analyze it up as far as we 

can go. We must then observe, that the 
grievances complained of by those against 

_ whom the present proclamation is imme- 

diately directed, are such as have been 

attributed to the want of a reform in par- 

Jiament: they are such, as pressing with 

extraordinary weight on the bulk of the 

nation towards the close of a former most 

_ calamitous war, naturally connected the 
idea of returning peace with that of an 

‘improved representation of the country. 
And certain very able and distinguished 
characters of those days so clearly exhi- 
bited the connexion between the profita- 
ble abuses of war on the one hand, and 
the relaxed state of parliamentary inde- 
pendence on the other, that by vigour and 
perseverance they at length drove the 
war ministry from their seats, and set up 
an administration of their own on the ba- 
sis of peace and reform. Far be it from 
me to deny that they continued to feel in 
office the sentiments they had professed 
on coming into power, or to suspect that 

they did not deprecate that system of 
hostility, which had been found so conve- 
nient to the profusion of their predeces- 
sors.—But accidents will derange the 
best-concerted plans; and though they 
had the skill to evade actual warfare, they 
could not well avoid certain incidental ar- 
maments, which administered a momen- 
tary gloss to the languishing war esta- 
blishment. At last, Sir, the necessity of 

a real and complete war, with all its train 
of inevitable extravagance, and official 
emolument, was fairly presurmised—and 
then—then it was natural to look back 
with some anxiety at the circumstances 
under which their predecessors in office 
had retired, and themselves acceded to 
possession. I am but speaking the lan- 
guage of plain reason and ordinary com- 
mon sense, when I assert, that if in one in- 
stance the plan for immediate peace and 
parliamentary reform had triumphed over 
an administration professing diametrically 
Opposite principles —the same means 
might be apprehended, as again likely to 
produce similar effects; ana therefore it 
may certainly be deemed no more than 

mere prudence and self-defence in those 
who were about to adopt the very mea- 
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sures they had formerly reprobated, to 
lay every possible impediment in the way 
of a similar attack upon themselves. Con- 
sidering the matter in this point of view, 
I have no hesitation whatever in declaring, 
that the alarm so industriously spread in 
the latter end of 1792, against the dif- 
ferent societies linked together for the 
purpose of procuring parliamentary re- 
form, was perfectly wise, consistent, and 
natural. The method of calling out the 
militia at a most unusual season, of ap- 
prehending sundry persons, and ane 
voluminous mass of papers, with all the 
well-assumed trepidation of an immediate 
death-blow meditated against the consti- 
tution, was admirably wel) calculated to 
annihilate the most distant hopes of these 
societies in future, and commence a reign 
of terror which no succeeding opposition 
would have been able to shake. The 
means were ostensibly adequate to the 
end proposed ; and the precipitation with 
which the act of Habeas Corpus was sus- 
pended, showed the extreme eagerness 
of the parties to take advantage of the 
momentary paralysis of public opinion. 
What followed? After a long lapse of 
time, the persons originally confined, were 
brought to their trial under such peculiar 
circumstances of hardship, both as to the 
astonishing number of witnesses subpaenaed 
against them, and the unheard-of phalanx 
of professional men, drawn up in array, at 
the bar, that, I think, hardly any thing 
similar can be found in the annals of man- 
kind.—I say, and I am sure many gentle- 
men who now hear me, can testify to my 
veracity, if they please, that even before 
trial these wretched victims were exult- 
ingly condemned to the gallows. That 
the assurance of their fate was in certain 
beh perfectly proverbial ; and I now 

eclare my opinion as an honest and in- 
dependent man, that if those persons had 
then suffered, not one of us now alive, 
should ever have seen the rights of Ha- 
beas Corpus restored to this country. 
Nothing would have been required to 
keep up a perpetual necessity for the sus- 
pension, but the sacrifice of a dozen or 
two of miserable wretches once 1n a year, 
to exaggerate suspicions of treason: a 
precedent would have been established 
(and who so fond of precedents as our 
courts of justice) for their condemnation, 
and in no very long period, popular pre-. 
judice might have gone hand and hand 
with the verdict. Thank God, the integ- 
rity of a jury impanelled in the metropolis, 
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ta the very vortex of ministerial influence, 
suddenly dispersed the tremendous cloud, 
and left nothing for ministers but the mi- 
serable shift of the possibility of an exist- 
ing conspiracy without conspirators. By 
this time the projected war was in full 
effect, and any one who will be at the 
trouble to trace with accuracy the circum- 
stances of which I have just sketched a 
rapid outline, will clearly discern trom the 
very nature of the case, as well as the op- 

tunity taken for this transaction, that 
It was planned for the very purpose of in- 
suring to administration an undisturbed 
career in the prosecution of hostilities. 
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The House will please to consider how 
very near we are supposed to be to a dis- 
solution of parliament, and upon that 
ground, pause a moment, to reflect in what 
situation every man will stand who shall 
not start as a ministerial candidate at the 
general election. Sir, upon this head, 
but to have dropped a hint is fully suffi- 
cient. I affirm that the present ministry, 
by a bill founded on this proclamation, 
will have the effectual control over all 
the elcctors of Great Britain, and no man 
can possibly expect to be returne.! but on 
ministerial interest.—As to the proclama- 
tion itself, every sentence is a mere as- 


assume it as a matter of fact, which every | sumption of fact without any proof what- 


man may verity if he pleases. 


;ever. Will the house admit upon this 


The failure of the project, therefore, as | single authority, that inflammatory and 


it was most exceedingly mortifying to its 
projectors, must be expected in the same 
degree to have given courage and exul- 
tation tu its opponents; for which reason 
we ought then to have perceived the im. 
mediate operation and ettect in the con- 
duct of tre parties an: their associates, 
of all those dangerous and destructive 


designs, of which they had been so loudly | 
“action? Are we not in full possession of 


accused. What was the fact?) Tranquil- 


seditious speeches have been delivered at 
the meeting alluded to, without any for-’ 
mul testimony adduced for it? Shall we 


without any evidence whatever conclude, 


lity in the extreme, a general sub:mission — 
to the laws, and a temporary suspension | 


even of the most legal exertions of the 
societies for a parliamentary reform, in 
favour of the vigour and un nimity re- 
quired for the conducting the war; ac- 
cordingly this war went on and went on, 
like that former war, the opposition to 
which had been so advantageous to the 
conductors of the present. Calamities 
poured in upon calanities, expenses were 
multiplied upon expenses; all the flood- 
gates of profusion in subsidies, loans, and 
all the endless etceteras of ministerial 
dilapidation were thrown open, and it 
became again too apparent, that no remedy 
short of a parliamentary retourm could 
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that because it is notorious that one man 
in atumultuous assembly has thrown a 
stone at the king’s coach, many thousands 
of men who met quietly and decently the 
day betore are complicated in the trans-_ 


an acknowledgment from the crown it- 
sclf, that under an extreme pressure of 
distress, obedience to the laws has been 
so general as to deserve its particular ne- 
tice, and violated only in a few instances? 
Shall we not be permitted to ask, why is- 
sue sucha proclamation if it be insutticient, 
and if sutiicient, why back it with an act ~ 
of parliament? Shall we not call for a 
list of all those justices of the peace and 
others, to whom the proclamation is ad- 
dressed, that we may judge for ourselves, 


‘whether or not they are now competent 


| 


' 
f 
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| 
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to the duty without farther aid? Shall 
we not, at all events, demand a call of the 
House, that on a case of such inagnitude, 
in which the whole fabric of our constitu- 


_ tion, as settled in 1668, isin danger, every 
.member may be apprised of the circum- 
stances under which his own liberty and 

that of the whole nation, and of all their 
' posterity, is to be done away for ever? 
Surely, Sir, if ever there was a time when 
' procrastination was a virtue, it is now. I 
shall sit down under the satisfactory con- 
i viction, that I have not in so critical a 
period shrunk from that duty which, on 
less important occasions, I should have 


possibly reach the enormous evil; and 
this brings us, Sir, to the moment of the 
proclamation now on the table. Wehave 
seen that an attempt to produce a com- 
plete annihilation of the sucicties by an at- 
tack upon the lives of some of their pro- 
minent members had failed. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, now to change the mode 
of proceeding. and by one blow to quash 
the very existence not only of all these 
existing societies, but even the possibi- 
lity of any such society ever existing | been much better pleased to elude. 

at all—and the time chosen for this| Mr. Maurice Robinson said, he had 
Operation is of itself sufficient, in my | that night heard froman hon. baronet, a 
mind, to warrant the inference I now draw. | sophisticated explanation of the nature of 
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the bill, a circuitous effort to confound its 
object and effect, infinitely more insidious 
and alarming, than the pretext of necessity 
which the chancellor of the exchequer 
had undisguisedly alleged. From the so- 
phistry of the hon. baronet, he collected, 
that the people would have a right to read, 
but not to speak complaints against the 
burdens they endured. ‘Thus the interests 
of the sovercign were opposed to those of 
the people, whereas he had always heard 
that the sovereign was a third branch ef 
the legislature, and was bound to under- 
stand the democratical interests as mucli 
as his own. The bill went to impeach the 
loyalty of the people, who, except a few 
indeed, had constantly shown their vene- 
ration for the sovereign; for never had 
king afforded more trying situations for 
the loyalty of the subject to be manifested 
in, not experienced stronger instances of 
their love and attachment. The effect of 
the bill would be much to diminish the 
benefit of trial by jury in the city of Lon- 
don. The House ought to resist a bill 
which was an execrable compound of op- 
pression and folly. 

Alderman Lushington said, that when 
he looked at the daring attack, not solely 
against the person of the king, but against 
the whole constitution, he thought the 
measure necessary for the preservation of 
the constitution. Ifa negative was put on 
the bill, he would venture to say, that 
not only every man in that House, but 
millions out of it would lament the day 
when they rejected it. 

Mr. Curwen declared, that no man more 
deprecated the attack upon the sovereign 
than he did: he never contemplated any 
thing with more abhorrence than he did 
that attack, except the glaring attempt 
which was that evening made, under the 
sanction of the royal name, to deprive the 
subject of his best and dearest privilege. 
If any thing could endanger the person of 
his majesty it would be that bill. With 
the privilege of a free discussion on the 
defects of their government, the proceed- 
ings of ministers, and the conduct of their 
representatives, the pcople of this realm 
were never obliged to recur to acts of 
violence to obtain a redress of their griev- 
ances; and hence arose the security of 
their sovereigns. It was true, the right 
hon. Gentleman had sufficient cause to 
Suppress the voice of the people; for no 
man had ever suffered more mortifications 
from it than himself. What was it that 
put a stop to the Russian war? Not the 
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majority of that House, but the voice of 
the people. What was it that put a stop 
to the Spanish armament? Not the majo- 
rity of that House, but the voice of the 

eople. To preserve this voice inviolate 
he would risk his life and property; and 


‘it was indifferent to him, if the bill should 


pass, whether the constitution were de- 
stroyed by despotism, or an insurrection 
of the people. He could only attribute 
this bill to the convenience of ministers, 
who wished to put a stop to the progress 
of complaints against them to the throne; 
and, as an argument in support of this as- 
sertion he requested that part of his ma- 
jesty’s speech to be read which spoke of 
the general moderation and good beha- 
viour of the people. Yet, after this had 
been pronounced by his majesty to both 
Houses, they were called upon to vote for 
a bill, which, even in a limited and moade- 
rate extent, no minister bad before pre- 
sumed to bring forward. He trusted the 
House would not, dared not, let it pass. 
If they had the feelings of Englishmen, he 
was persuaded they would not: sure he 
was, that the country had only to be a 

prized of its danger, and it never would. 


ass. 
Mr. Wilberforce said, that the present 
eriod and occasion were such as rendered 
it the duty of every public man to declare 
his sentiments, and it was more especially 
incumbent on those, who, like himself dis- 
claimed the idea of party connexion. He 
had listened with attention to his right 
hon. friend’s opening; and although he 
did not mean to pledge himself with re- 
gard to the particular provisions of the: 
bill, he approved of the general principle 
of the measure, and, so approving, he was 
not to be deterred from the frank avowal 
of his opinion, by the lofty tones, and vio- 
lent epithets of the hon. gentleman oppo- 
site. He begged the House to cake a 
considerate review of all that had passed: 
relative to the subject before them for the: 
last three years; so long it was since at- 
tempts had been making, by every species 
of art and industry, to poison the minds 
of the people of this country, to instil 
into them jealousies and suspicions, and 
to excite a contempt for the British con- 
stitution and an attachment to those false 
principles of liberty, which had produced 
such extensive mischiefs in a neighbouring 
country; nor was it only French politics * 
which they were importing into this coun- 
try, but French philosophy also: m the 
numerous publications by which their opi- 
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nieps were disseminated, there was a 
amarked contempt for every thing sacred, 
‘an avowed opposition to the religion, as 
well as to the constitution of Great Bri- 
tain. Various means had been taken to 
put a stop to these proceedings, but in 
vain; these bad men seemed to redouble 
their efforts, and to press forward with 
increased audaciousness. Lectures were 
given, and harangues delivered, of the 
most inflammatory nature; hand bills and 
prints of the most atrocious description 
were circulated. That all this had not 
been without effect, was but too manifest 
from those daring insults on the person 
ef his majesty. What, then, was to be 
done. Were these men to be suffered to 
goon withowt disturbance? It was a ques- 
tion which deserved the rather to be 
asked, because there were manifestly a 
systematic principle, a consistency and 
uniformity intheir measures, which plainly 
evinced a deliberate plan of conduct. 
Were they to be permitted to pursue in 
all our great manufacturing towns, what 
they had begun in more than one of them 
—that same system of popular assemblies, 
and debating clubs, and seditious ha- 
rangues which they had introduced into 
the capital. Surely it was high time for 
parliament to stop the progress of this 
growing mischief: and he thought ad- 
minstration deserved the thanks of the 
country for making the attempt in spite 
of all the clamour they must expect to 
raise amongst those who harboured these 
bad designs, and amongst others in that 
House, whom he had observed with sor- 
row to be but too ready to lend their 
countenance to them.—The measure di- 
vided itself into two parts; that which 
respected the greater popular assemblics 
and that which respected the smaller so- 
cieties and clubs. With regard to the 
former, he conceived it was by no means 
meant to lay any restraint on the constitu- 
onal modes of discussing public ques- 
tions, and stating and obtaining redress 
for national grievances; all that was de- 
aigned was, to prevent the mischiefs Itkely 
to result from tumultuous assemblies, by 
bringing them more under the cognizance 
of the laws, and putting the magistrate 
into acapacity of discharging that duty, in 
the execution of which, difficulties were 
now thrown in his way, which rendered 
the exercise of it almost impracticable. 
The grand constitutional organs by which 
the wisdom of their forefathers had pro- 
vided for the discussion of political ques- 
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tions, and the expressing to parliament of 
the national will were to remain un- 
touched; he might rather say, that they 
would acquire new life and vigour when 
those assemblies should be brought under 
regulation, which had incraached on their 
province and usurped their powers. He 
was ready, however, to confess that it was 
not willingly that he resorted to this 
bill; all that was left to him was a choice 
of difficulties ; it was the condition of hu- 
man nature, and no where so true as in 
politics, that it was almost impossible to 
obtain any great good without the sacri- | 
fice of some opposite advantages, or the 
risk of possible evil, yet on the whole 
he must declare, that fairly estimating 
the advantages and disadvantages likely 
to result from the measure in question, he 
could not hesitate to which side of the al- 
ternative to give the preference.—The se- 
cond part of the bill respected the sedi- 
tious clubs and debating societies. Con- 
cerning these he thought there could 
hardly be two opinions; they might do 
much harm, they could do no good. The 
cause of truth and of fair discussion were 
not promoted by these assemblies; on 
the contrary, they were the sure parents 
of falechood: prejudice, and passion. But 
a right hon. gentleman had defended 
them on the ground of their being neces 
sary, as vents through which the humours 
of the body politic were to be suffered to 
pass without restraint. Was it by sedi- 
tieus clubs and debating societies, said 
the right hon. gentleman, that the old go- 
vernment of France had been deitroyed ? 
Was it by seditious clubs and debating 
societies that the monarchy was subverted 
in our own country in the time of Charles 
ist? Had not both Louis 16th and 
Charles Ist, attempted to stifle and sup- 
press these and other means by which the 
public discontents were supposed to be 
excited. Mr. Wilberforce said, he had 
always considered it as the grand preser- 
vative of the British constitution that 
there was a popular assembly, the House 
of Commons, in which all popular griev- 
ances might be freely and safely discussed 
to which the people might be encouraged 
to bring their complaints, wherein they 
might be sure there would never be 
wanting those who would stand forth to 
assert the cause of the injured or op- 
poe here in short, all the national 

umour might be suffered to ferment 
without danger. Was there any thing of 
this kind in the constitution of France ? 
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Was it not actually for want of some such 
rovision, that the national discontents, 
ong working secretly, burst forth at 

dength like a torrent, with the greater vio- 

lence from having been so long repressed ? 

Again, might not all Charles 1st’s subse- 

quent misfortunes be traced to his discon- 

tinuance of parliaments for eleven years 
together, by which a similar eftect had 
been produced in England? The applica- 
tion was obvious. But the right hon. 
gentleman had declared, that if the bill 
should pass, there would be a total ab- 
rogation of all the liberties of the country. 
This was in part answered by an hon. gen- 
tleman who, opposing the bill with equal 
violence, had declared that he hoped or 
believed, that if the bill should pass the 
people would resist it. He was sure the 
hon. gentleman could not mean they 
would resist it by force; all he could de- 
sign was, that the people, if it should 
pass, would exercise their just right of pe- 
titioning against it, and that the public 
voice, when expressed loudly and una- 
nimously, would procure its repeal, But 
when it was so confidently asserted, that, 
with these clubs and societies the national 

Jiberties would expire, he must ask in his 

turn, where were the national liberties be- 

fore those clubs and assemblies existed, 
which were but of late origin? But it had 
been urged, that we were accusing the 
people ot England in general of disaffec- 
tion; nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Jad this been the fact, we should 
now have been too late with our preven- 
tive remedy: but, im truth, this was the 
exact time to interfere, before the poison 
had generally diffused itself. He could 
most solemnly declare it, as his consci- 
entious opinion, that in voting for this 
measure, he should invigorate the British 
constitution. | 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, agreed to the measure, 
because he was desirous of handing down 
the liberties we enjoy unimpaired to poste- 
rity. But unfortunately the bill in ques- 
tion was one of the first to destroy those 
liberties, inasmuch as it made a direct at- 
tack on the right of petitioning. He dif- 
fered also with the hon. gentleman in his 
idea of a conspiracy, when he insinuated 
that the spirit .of disaffection had in- 
creased. Did he mean to assert that it 
‘raged more dangerously now than it 


did at the commencement of the war? If 


he did then it was evident, that ministers 
Aad put a direct falsehood into his ma- 


| 
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jesty’s mouth, as he had expressed his sa- 
tisfaction at our improved situation, part 
of which was attributed to the returning 
loyalty of his subjects.—The hon. gen- 
tleman had asked, what were our liber- 
ties before the formation of clubs? He 
would remind him, that since the Revo- 
lution, clubs had always existed in a 
greater or less degree; and that the hon. 
gentleman himself had of late years be- 
longed to almost every one of them. He 
desired the House to recollect what the 
magistratee in Westminster were who 
would be entrusted with authority under 
this bill. They were not like the gentle- 
men of that House, of independant fore 
tunes, and administering justice gratui- 
tously, but paid creatures, pensioners, and. 
dependents on ministers. Then what 
was to be done to render them fit for their 
offices? First you must give them inde- 
pendence, then integrity, and lastly tae 
lents, or they would never be able to dis- 
criminate. If any orator, in the heat of 
his argument, should use a_ seditious 
word, er one which the magistrate cons 
strued to be so, and not imunediately de- 
sist when desired so to do, the riot act 
was to be read, and followed up by mi- 
litary execution. Reformers in general 
were not very ready to attend to a gentle 
hint, and here there was but one alterna- 
tive; for if the magistrate did not find 
him passive and obedient, when setting 
him to rights, he was to knock him down. 
Besides, how many magistrates were to 
be employed to disperse a large assembly ? 
He supposed they were to be procured 
by advertisement, and we might shortly. 
expect to read in the public papers, 
‘¢Wanted an immense number of magis- 
trates, to prevent the dissemination of se- 
ditious doctrines, and set the people to 
rights.’ Atthis rate not a respectable 
man would be found in the magistracy, 
but ashamed of having their names seen 
there, would resign the bench to a set of 
hired, venal dependents. He in his soul 
and conscience believed, that all the tue 
mults had been raised by that immense 
army of spies which had been disbanded. 
He hoped the House would not suffer 
such a libel as this bill to pass; for if 
it were to pass; he should think it un- 
worthy of him to make use of the exclu- 
sive privilege which was allowed to the 
members of that House, to be the prat- 
tling representative of a dumb and en- 
slaved people. 

Mr. Martin believed in his conscience, 
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that ministers had taken advantage of 
what had happened, to rouse a spirit in the 
country to support their intolerable mea- 
sures. Such a military force was estab- 
lished all over the country, that he feared 
much blood would be shed before the 
nation could regain its liberties. He re- 
membered the day when no minister 
would have dared to propose such a mea- 
sure. 

Mr. WVindham (secretary at war) said, 
he had heard much of assertion, that the 
liberties of this country were gone, and 
that the people were enslaved ; but these 
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to make the world adopt a new principle. 

Was there a country in Europe safe from 
the poison of these principles, or which 
had not felt the etlect of this great demo- 
cracy? Were not the principles openly 
avowed in every country, and acted on by 
men of information and talents? It was 
evident there was a set of men in this 
country, who openly professed an attach- 
ment tothe French republic, who wished 
them success, and only waited for an op- 
portunity to co-operate with them. What 
was the ease in Holland? Was it an en- 
tire conquest, and was there no French 


assertions had been supported by very | party in Holland? Was even America se- 


little reasoning. The hon. gentlemen op- 
posite had long been too much in unison 
with the feelings and sentiments of the 
people who compose such meetings, and 
therefore it was not surprising that they 
should express the same feelings on this 
occasiun. It was not, however, from such 
opinions, that the House was to form its 
ideas Noman could doubt but that a 
number of men in this country were en- 
gaged in designs to subvert the constitu- 
tion. Certain gentlemen exulted at that 
circumstance. He wished them joy of that 
exultation, but he could not share it with 
them. He saw it with regret, and it was 
with regret that he attempted a remedy. 
If the law at present did not reach those 
societies, it was fit they should make a 
law forthem. ‘The principles adopted by 
those societies went directly to the des- 
truction of the constitution. Whether 
certain doctrines had made a progress in 
the country, and whether they were at- 
tended with danger or were likely to be so, 
was the issue between them, and on which 
he called for judgment. When, in the fcel- 
ings of every body, the whole world had 
confessedly undergone great changes, the 
hon. gentlemen opposite seemed to have for- 
got there was such a thing as the French 
revolution, ‘« the greatest fabric,” as had 
been represented, *¢ which human wisdom 
ever founded on human virtue.” Look at 
the authors and supporters of this system 
and every man must see they had the am- 
bition to produce even a greater changein 
the world, than was produced by its con- 
version from Piganism to Christianity : or 
by the Suracens under Mahomet. The 
present Jeaders of France had annulled 
treaties in a thousand instances. They 
were not to be bound by the old musty 
maxims of Grotius and Puffendorf. They 
had endeavoured to exterminate all traces 
ef ancient institutions, and had attempted 


cure against the propagation of French 
principles? Did any man before the pre- 
sent moment hear of an unjust waragainst 
France? He desired the House to exam- 
ine the French Revolution, and then to 
say whether that war was not just, which 
was undertaken against robbers and mur- 
derers, and those who were guilty of every 
crime that blackened human nature. To 
say that such a war was not just, was an 
Outrage ayainst common sense. There 
never had been a period in the history of 
this country when such opinions were 
entertained, and it was self-evident, that 
the progress of laws and of crimes must 
go hand in hand. When new offences oc- 
cur, new laws must be enacted to meet 
them. The only question was, whether this 
remedy was to be applied, or whetherthose 
societiesand mectings were to be permit- 
ted to go on preaching sedition and treason 
as much asthey pleased? They had circu- 
lated hand-bills and papers of a nature too 
scandalous to be stated. They mentioned 
directly the assassination of the suvereign, 
and this was followed, in a few days, by 
an actual attack on him. Yet certain hon. 
gentlemen did not think this measure of 
safety necessary to be adopted, and saw 
no connexion between the language held 
at these mectings and that attack. No go- 
vernment that ever existed permitted such 
meetings; and as an argumentum ad ho- 
minem, the glorious system ot new French 
liberty did not admit of them. The mo- 
ment a man said any thing the least ob- 
noxious to the government, they took a 
short method with him, and cut off his 
head. 

Mr. Grey said, the right hon. gentleman 
either did not possess tle confidence, or 
was not acquainted with the crafty wiles 
of ministers. For this he was not sorry 
as their inconsistency and absurdity of 
conduct appeared more clearly from the 
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right hon. gentleman's speeches. The de- 
cline of democratic principles had, on a 
former occasion, been much dwelt on, as 
the happy effect of the war; yet, at that 
moment the prevalence of those ve 
principles was made the ground of the bill 
proposed by ministers. It was argued in 
favour of the motion, that the spirit of tur- 
bulence and discontent was increasing, and 
the bill intended to be brought in was 
thought a necessary measure to secure the 
constitution from invasion. He was ready 
to allow that discontent of a very alarm- 
ing nature prevailed in the nation, but 
could it be attributed to French princi- 
les? Certainly not. If properly traced 
It would be found to originate in the cor- 
ruption and folly of ministers, who, by 
plunging the country into an unjust war, 
roduced calamities which they were un- 
able to alleviate or redress. It was urged 
that there were not only discontented men 
but traitors in the country, who sought to 
destroy the constitution. That there were 
such wretches he would readily admit, 
wretches of the most base and abomina- 
ble kind, traitors, who strove, by the most 
atrocious means to subvert the constitu- 
tion. He would notname who those trai- 
tors were, nor in what situations they were 
placed, but he was convinced, that if suf- 
fered to proceed in their iniquitous plans, 
they would inevitably produce the end: 
ful effects which were so much affected to 
be apprehended from popular meetings 
and private clubs. He could not conceive 
any connexion between the meeting at 
Copenhagen-house and the outrage on his 
majesty so far from it, he said, he would 
rather incur the imputation of acting with 
those men to whom ministers alluded, 
than suffer the motion to pass without his 
most marked disapprobation ; considering 
it as he did, as an attempt to rob the peo- 
ple of their dearest rights and euslave the 
nation. Were not thie laws sufficient to 
suppress seditious meetings ? Was not 
government fully enabled by the assist- 
ance of the civil and military power to 
quell any riot that might happen. An hon. 
baronet had observed by way of palliating 
the evil proposed, that the jiberey of the 
ress was preserved in its fullest extent. 
Ought we, therefore, to be deprived of 
the liberty of speech ? It had been pressed 
as an argument, that government could 
mot be supported by other means. If it 
could not be supported by other means, 
the question naturally arose, should it be 
-supported at all. The best governments 
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would occasionally excite discontent, and 
why should not a government disgraced b 
ministers whose baseness and folly had de- 
graded the country and whose foolish and 
ruinous system had universally propagated 
discontent produce the same effect ina 
more eminent degree. The right hon. 
gentleman had observed, that a regular 
plan was formed for subverting the con- 
stitution. What was the system of de- 
fence, with which this attack was tobe 
repelled. Ministers proposed to crush the 
people, and must necessarily destroy the 
constitution under the flimsy pretence of 
defending it; a dangerous plan, a plan un- 
likely to succeed, it being infinitely more 
Pieontes that they would crush themselves. 
e would on every occasion oppose so dew 
testable a measure. | 
The question being put, ** That leave 
be given to bring in the bill,” the House 
divided : 
Tellers. 
The lord Belgrave - . 214 
Mr. Robert Stewart - f 
Mr. Grey - - - = « . 
OnE | Me Sheridatis, “+ -< } = 
So it was resolved in the affirmativer 
Mr. Fox then moved, That the House be 


called over on the 24th, which, after g 
short conversation, was agrecd to, 


List of the Minority. 


YEAS 


Aubrey, sir John 
Barclay, George 
Bouverie, hon. Ed. 
Byng, George 
Courtenay, John 
Crespieny, C.C. 
Curwen, J.C. 


Erskine, hon. Thos. 


Fitzpatrick, gen. 
Fox, Charles Tames 
Francis, Phillip 
Halhed, N. B. 
Hure, James 
Harrison, John 
Hussey, William 
Jekyll, J. 
Jervoise, J.C. 
Lambton, W. H. - 
Lechmere, Ed. 
Leinon, sir Wm. 
M‘Leod, gen. 
Martin, James 
Milbank, Ralph 


Milner, sir William 
North, Dudley 
Peirse, Henry 
Philips, J.C. 
Plumer, Wilham 
Robinson, Maurice 
Russell, lurd William 
St. John, hon. St. A. 
Scudamore, John 
Smith, general 
Smith, William 
Spencer, lord Robert 
Stanley, John Thos. 
Sturt, C. 
Tarleton, general 
Thompson, ‘Thomas 
Weston, C. C. 
Whitbread, S. 
Winnington, sir Edw. 
TELLERS. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Grey, Charles. 


Nov. 12. Mr. Pitt brought in the said 
bill. On the motion, That it be now read 


a first time, 


‘ 


Mr. Lambton opposed it. A worthy ma- 
gistrate, on a former night, had asked who 
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could doubt that the meaning of those! come to that conclusion. For. his own 


who met at Copenhagen-house was, to 
excite that spirit which afterwards broke 
out in an outrage against his majesty ? 
But could the worthy alderman prove 
any connexion between those who at- 
tended that meeting, and the persons 
who had so daringly insulted his majesty? 
The House might recollect how the mi- 
nister had acted, when he caused the 
Habeas Corpus act to be suspended. 
Then there was a little decent delay, for 
the case was referred to a committee. 
In the present instance, there was nothing 
of evidence before the House, nothing of 
the existence of any plot, but the mere 
assumptions of the proclamation. This 
was the work of ministers, who came to 
that House with it, and said, “ it is our 
will that you believe every word of it.” 
“ Sic volo, sic jubeo, stat pro ratione vo- 
luntas.”’ 

Mr. Canning was of opinion, that there 
was an intimate connexion between the 
proceedings at Copenhagen-house, and 
the disgraceful outrage which followed. 
An attempt had been made against the 
king, and a hand-bill was circulated on 
the practice of “ king-killing.”? The doc- 
trine was preached, and the attempt was 
made. ‘The designs of the speakers were 
not disguised; they publicly declaimed 

inst majesty and government. He 
did not see how gentlemen could be so 
blind to plain and evident facts; unless 
they wanted to disguise what the de- 
claimers and orators had no idea in con- 
cealing. If the attack on the sovereign 
immediatelyfollowed the circulation ofsuch 
abominable doctrine, he did not see how 
the connexion couldbe discredited. There 
was a plea used, it was true, that they were 
assembled for the puspose of petitioning 
parliament ; but this, 1t was easy to per- 
ceive, was only a pretext to deceive. 
And yet some gentlemen would still say, 
that the doctrine and the’ fact had no 
connexion. | 

Mr. Sheridan began with observing, 
that the hon. gentleman had stated, that 
there was a connexion between the pro- 
ceedings at Copenhagen-house, and the 
insult offered to his majesty. He had 
also alleged that the doctrine of king- 
killing had been inculcated by distributing 
& hand-bill. Now, the connexion that 

wanted was a connexion between what 
that entleman said and the fact; for 
until he gave some proof of it, it was a 
little too much to ‘call on the House to 
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part, he declared his utter disbelief of it. 
There might, indeed, be hand-bills written 
and distributed, and most probably were, 
as others had been before them, by spies 
and informers. He was. earranced in 
saying this, for practices of this sort had 
been proved. Ministers had propagated 
such libels frequently through the medium 
of their scandalous and disgraceful tools. 
Could that be doubted? Had it not 
been stated at the Old Bailey by L , 
one of the informers, who admitted that 
he was paid by government for what he 
did, and that he was obliged to make ex- 
travagant speeches and propositions in 
some meetings to prevent his being sus- 
pected as a spy? If, therefore, there 
were any of these hand-bills distributed 
at Copenhagen-house, the probability 
was, that the persons who handed them 
about, were the spies of government. 
With regard to the late meeting, what 
was the probability of this doctrine of 
king-killing having been held forth? It 
was a meeting where lectures were de- 
livered from particular places erected for 
that purpose, and if there had been held 
forth the doctrine of king-killing, it was 
utterly impossible for the thing to pass by 
without being noticed. The notoriety of 
the whole proceeding proved the falsity of 
the assertion. As so much stress had been 
laid on the connexion between the pro- 
ceedings at these meetings, and the insult 
offered to the king, he would move for a 
committee to inquire into the facts, as 
was done on the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act. 

Mr. M. Robinson called on the House 
to pause, nnd seriously to think of the 
step they were now about to take. The 
liberties of this country had never been 
better cherished than under the house of 
Brunswick, but ministers were endea- 
vouring to make this reign similar to the 
reign of Tiberius. 

Mr. Curwen asked, if pamphlets, such 
as he had heard stated that night, had 
really been distributed, what had govern- 
ment been about ? Why did they not pro- 
secute the authors? With regard to the 
present bill, it was one which required 
mature deliberation. If there were plots, 
let the House have evidence of them. 
He had a family, and he wished to be- 
queath his fortune and liberty to his 
children. He was a lover of the constitu- 
tion, and he wished to transmit it to pos- 
terity ; but he despaired so to do, it the 
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bill passed into a law. He wished, at 
least, to have some precedents. Did the 
country, in times of the greatest danger, 
resort to such a measure? If the bill 
passed, the clause of the Bill of Rights, 
which enabled the people to petition, was 
no more. 

Alderman Lushington said, he would 
submit to a temporary sacrifice for the 
general good, but he did not wish the 
measure proposed by this bill, to be made 
a permanent jaw of this country. He 
should wish to see it made nothing more 
than an annual regulation at most. 

Mr. Grey rose chiefly for the purpose 
of entering his protest against the time 
that had been chosen for bringing the bill 
forward. There ought to have been no- 
tice given of its being to be brought for- 
ward; that not having been the case, the 
consequence was, that the bill would pass 
one stage in the absence of some of the 
most eloquent members. He did not be- 
lieve that the insult to his majesty origin- 
ated at Copenhagen-house. It was said, 
that the doctrine of king-killing was 
Pena there. He knew nothing of that. 

e had indeed been informed that a hand- 
bill was circulated, which stated something 
about king-killing. He thought the bill 
unnecessary, because the laws already in 
existence were fully suflicient to repress the 
evil. He should oppose it in that House, 
and out of that House; and if he should be 
so fortunate as to contribute to the repro- 
bation of it on the part of the people, he 
should think he had done some service to 
his country. ; 

Mr. Duncombe considered the bill of 
moreimportance than any that had been in- 
troduced into that House since the Revo- 
Jution. But, had a bill of that tendency 
taken place before 1688, we had been still 
grovelling under the despotism of the 
house of Stuart. He had witnessed with 
horror the behaviour on the first day of 
the session. He wished to see the kingly 
part of the constitution protected, but 
there was another part of it that deserved 
no less attention, namely, the democra- 
tical. They were equaily essential to its 
perfection. Ifthe existing laws were not 
sufficient, he would willingly consent to 
other laws—to any laws that wounded not 
the vital principles of the constitution. 
He thought the tree discussion of political 
subjects was one of those principles. The 
minister whom he had Jong supported, 
surely could not wish to discredit popular 
mectings, for in addition to his merit, he 
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was considerably recommended to his ma- 
nee favour, by the opinion the people 

ad expressed of him; and he was conf? 
dent he would not kick down the const?- 
tutional ladder, by which he had mounted 
to eminence and distinction. He could 
not approve of the bill in its present form, 
as he liked not to leap over those out- 
works of our constitution, those barriers 
of freedom, which our ancestors had ever’ 
respected.- 

Mr. Wilberforce felt the utmost regret. 
upon the present occasion to find himself 
under the necessity of differing with his 
hon. friend, with whom, upon every con- 
stitutional question, he had formerly had 
the happiness to agree. He was sure, 
however, that the sentiments his hon. 
friend had expressed were dictated by his 
total misconception of the bill. There 
was nothing contained in the bill that, in 
his apprehension, touched on the essential 
rights of the constitution. It abolished 
none of the privileges which Englishmen 
could legally exercise. The right of 
holding popular assemblies and of dise 
cussing public affairs was preserved by 
this bill to every extent which ought to 
be permitted, or which the existing laws 
authorized. 

Sir WW. Milner said, he would oppose 
the bill, because he considered it would | 
not only be useless for the object to which 
it was directed, but would prove highly 
detrimental to the country. He was con- 
vinced that the guilty might be punished 
by the existing laws. He thought minis- 
ters ought to endeavour to suppress illegal 
meetings, if such took place, and to give 
directions to magistrates to exert, for that 
purpose, the authority they possessed. 
He had heard of a meeting which had 
taken place that day, where, he under- 
stood, the utmost decorum had prevailed,. 
If this mecting was assembled for the pur- 
pose of petitioning the legislature against 
this bill, he highly approved of their de- 
sign. The loyal yeomanry and gentry in. 
various parts had met, and he hoped 
would meet, to give it their decided oppo-- 
sition. 

Alderman Anderson said, he highly ap- 
proved of the bill, though he was not yet 
perfectly master of its contents. He en- 
tertained the greatest dread of the sedi- 
tious mectings which had been held, and. 
thought some strong measure necessary 
to counteract them. In his journey to 
town that day, he had seen crowds of 
people, and inquiring the cause at a turn- 
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pike-bar, had been informed that it was a 
meeting of the Corresponding Society, 
which had dispersed a good deal, disap- 
peinmted at an unlucky accident, by which 
Mr. Thelwall, one of their orators, had 


en deprived of a phaeton belonging to | 
, not have presumed to have obtruded him- 


a certain noble duke, of which he was to 
have had the loan, and from whence he 
meant to harangue the multitude. 

Mr. Stan/ey said, the privileges of Eng- 
lishmen were extinguished, if they could 
not meet when and how they pleased for 
the discussion of public affairs. To render 
their conduct subject to the arbitrary con- 
trol and summary interference of a magis- 
trate, the purity of whose views might be 
questicnable, was inconsistent with every 
idea of freedom and of the constitution. 

Lord W. Russell said, that an imputa- 
tion had been thrown out by a worthy al- 
derman against the character of a noble 
duke, whom he thought it incumbent on 
the worthy alderman to name, and to state 
what reason he had to believe the story 
which, improbable and foolish as it was, 
if not properly explained, might be pro- 
pegated upon the slight foundation of 
what had been stated in the House. He 
would therefore move that the debate be 
adjourned, in order that an inquiry might 
take place into the facts which had been 
stated as reasons for supporting the bill. 

Alderman Anderson said, he had merely 
stated what he had heard on his way to 
town. 

Mr. Lambton said, that if the worthy 
alderman had acted as candour and liber- 
ality dictated, he would have told the 
person who gave him the information, that 
It was impossible the noble duke alluded 
to could in any way encourage seditious 

and disloyal meetings, instead of coming 
to the House with so miserable an anec- 
dote, which could never impose upon any 
man who knew the noble duke only for 
the worst of purposes. 

The motion, that the debate be ad- 
journed, was negatived. On the question 
«“ That the Bill be now read a first time,” 
the House divided : 

Tellers. 


: Mr. Ald. Lushington - 2 
Yeas Ste Buxton - « «= « 135 
2 MIr. Lambton - - - 
NOES Mr. Christian Curwen t 22 


The B11] was read a firsttime. On the 
motion, that it be read a second time, the 
House divided: Yeas, 153; Noes, 21. 
On the motion, that it be read a second 
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time on the 17th, the House again di- 
vided: Yeas, 129; Noes, 23. 


Nov. 17. On the order of the day for 
the second reading of the Bill, 
The Solicitor General said, that he would 


self upon the attention of the House in 
this stage of the hill, did not the general 


| interest it had excited, and the misrepre- 


sentations of its tendency which had taken 
place, render an explanation of its prin 
ciple and object peculiarly necessary. The 
first object to which it was directed was 
the putting a stop to those meetings, 
which had of late been so frequently held. 
The sacred freedom of speech had, he 
said, been shamefully and dangerously 
abused. The sincere friends of the con- 
stitution would, he was persuaded, give 
their cordial support to a measure which 
professed to furnish a remedy to that dis- 
order and abuse. Whether the provisions 
of the bill were calculated to meet the 
evil was another consideration. Its ob- 
ject, however, was, to prevent the perver- 
sion of an important right, and to super- 
sede the necessity of stronger restrictions 
upon it than the bill was meant to ime 
pose.—The second part was intended to 
remedy the abuse of debating in public 
meetings. The particular object of this 
was, to prevent the egregious abuse of 
that privilege, which had of late risen to 
so extraordinary a height —to prevent pri- 
vate interest from prompting discussions 
of public grievances, and to puta stop to 
that traftick by which a turbulent spirit of 
discontent had been raised and encouraged, 
to serve the pecuniary purposes of indivt- 
duals. It was to be considered afterwards 
how far this clause was suited to this pure 
pose.—When the bill was examined, it 
would be found that if the provisions of it 
were at all defective, the fault was, that 
they did not go farenough. His own opi- 
nion was that they were not so extensive 
in their operation as they ought to be. 
The framers of the bill, however, had 
been guided by the best of motives. id 
wished it to meet the evils against whic 

it was levelled, and hoped that the grand 
purpose would be achieved by it, namely, 
that of giving a timely check to the des- 
perate views of these clubs and societies. 
With regard to the principle of the first 
part, the bill went to establish the right to 
meet for the purpose of petitioning the 
levislature against any existing law, or 
considering any actual grievance, but to 
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subject it to regulations, not to withdraw 
or impair it. It enacted that no meeting 
for such purposes could be held without a 
certain degree of previous notice. The 
age at whose request is was called, 

ould incur some degree of responsibility 
for the conduct observed at such meeting. 
It was not meant to comprehend apy 
meeting called by the lord lieutenant, she- 
riff, Custos Rotulorum, &c. It did not 
attempt to interfere with that kind of 
meeting which had generally been held 
formerly in this country, for the consti- 
saitional. purposes alluded to. Whether 
this exception went far enough was, in 
his mind, a matter of doubt. The bill 
simply required that previous notice 
should be given for the purpose of ex- 
plaining what was the nature of the busi- 
ness for which the meeting was called, and 
to fasten upon such persons as announced 
this intention a degree of responsibility 
which would be a pledge for the peace- 
ableness of their designs, and the decency 
of their demeanor. In what way did this 
enactment trench upon the sacred right 
which the constitution bestowed, or give 
that fatal stab to their liberties which was 
apprehended? He was sure that it was 
calculated to obstruct no meeiing which 
either ought to be held, or which it was 
honest to hold. It could only mean, then, 
to prevent those meetings in which the 
truc object skulked behind the pretext of a 
lawful design, and where the bad intention 
was veiled by a plausible disguise. It was 
to be ohestved also, that the meetings 
the bill was framed to discourage were 
those chiefly where vast crowds were as- 
sembled, and where necessarily most mis- 
chief and disturbance of the public peace 
were likely to be generated. Even this 
‘anda was to be prohibited by existing 

ws, by which tumultuous petitions were 
prohibited, and the number of signatures 
to be affixed to any one petition not only 
greatly limited, but the object of it was 
required to be approved by three justices, 
or the grand jury. If meetings were held 
in defiance ot the enactment of the pre- 
sent bill, the assembly would be unlaw- 
ful, and might be dispersed by the magis- 
trate in Jike manner as he was at preseut 
entitled to disperse a mob under the riot 
act. In order to prevent destructive 
views from being pursued under specious 
pretexts, the magistrate was authorized 
to put an end to the meeting, if his dis- 
cretion suggested the necessity of such an 
exercise of authority. This was a mea- 
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sure which a regard for the public peace 
rendered fit to be adopted, where it was 
threatened by such extravagant attempts 
as these meetings had encouraged. Eng- 
land was the only country in the world 
where meetings for a similar purpose were 
allowed without the attendance of a ma- 
gistrate. The most free states that had 
existed; the Roman Republic itself, in 
the zenith of its liberty and fame, had 
never permitted the people to assemble 
but in a regular body, formally collected, 
and under the control of a magistrate. 
These provisions of the bill were all of 
them consistent with the spirit of our laws 
and the practice of our government. To 
those who would exercise it with discretion 
and virtue, they were calculated to pre- 
serve the enjoyment of a right by guarding 
against the abuse of it. ‘The latter provi- 
sions were equally fitted to repress those 
lectures, and other kind of political discus- 
sions, which it was intended to prevent.— 
Political subjects, he said, might be dis- 
cussed under the idea of an existing 
rievance, which the sufferers wished to 
en redressed, and the bill was not m- 
troduced to prohibit such a mode of consi- 
deringthem. ‘That wasa right too sacred 
to be disturbed on any pretence whatever. 
But where such discussions were meant to 
prove a source of pecuniary benefit to the 
persons by whom they were promoted, 
the bill interposed a salutary preventive. 
It was impossible not to perceive the im- 
propriety of permitting discussions, in 
which individuals, feeling themselves in- 
terested would be disposed to advance 
the most dangerous and seditious docs 
trines.—It had been asked, what is the 
necessity for adopting the measure? The 
answer was simple and obvious; the noto- 
riety of the daring proceedings of the se- 
ditious. The discussion of pretended or 
even real grievances, and even the right of 
petitioning itself, had been employed as a 
medium to excite sedition and provoke dis- 
content. The report of the committee of 
secrecy and the evidence adduced on the 
subsequent trials, contained variety of cor- 
respondence, from which it appeared that, 
while the intention to petition was assum- 
ed as the ostensible object, no such de- 
sign seriously existed. In what manner, 
then, was this bill to apply to meetin 
actuated by similar dispositions ? It would 
not prevent the sober discussion of a real 
petition, but it would prevent the intro- 
duction of discourses, and guard against 
the perversion of meetings which were 
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likely to lead to such purposes &s those 
to which he had referred. The recent 
instance of the Westminster meeting had 
been adduced to show that great bodies 
of people might assemble in the exercise 
of a constitutional right, and conduct 
themselves with suitable propriety and 
order. But might not such a meeting 
have taken place, even if this bill had 
passed into a law? How, then, could 
the bill be represented as subversive 


of the best privileges of the people, or; 


as stabbing the principles of the con- 
stitution ?—Perhaps it might be said, that 
the inconsiderable number of men, to 
xhom these seditious designs were a8- 
cribed, could not be so formidable as to 
sanction such a measure. He felt the 
highest pleasure in reflecting that their 
numbers were comparatively inconsider- 
able; but inconsiderable as they were, 
they were capable of doing infinite mis- 
chief. It had been laid down as amaxin), 
by the writers of their own sentiments, 
that all revolutions were effected by mi- 
norities. One of the most distinguished 
members of the constituent assembly 
(D’ Andre) had remarked that the active, 
persevering spirit of the few would always 
triumph over the peaceable and inactive 


disposition of the more numerous class of 


the community. Considering the bold- 


ness which they manifested, the desire of 


magnifying their number and importance, 
and their assumption of a formidable ap- 
pearance, the small number of peuple whe 
composed these societies was no reason 
that the bill was less required by the oc- 
casion. The incessant activity of their 
machinations rendered it necessary for 
government to embrace strong measures 
to oppose their progress.—Some of the 
gentlemen opposite had said, why adopt 
extraordinary measures? Had not the 
government of former times been protect- 
ed by the existing laws? It was true, 
that during periods of danger, the exist- 
ence of the constitution had been ade- 
quately defended by these laws, with this 
diference, that the object of these men 
was the total destruction of the constitu- 
tion; that of the friends of the Stuarts 
only the change of the sovereign ; liberty, 
religion, and property, if the present ob- 
jects of the societies were attained, were 
to be overthrown. Representative go- 
vernment was the demand of the Corres- 
ponding Society, as was proved on the 
State Trials. To these rinciples and 
their consequences they still adhered. Jn 
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France it had been fonnd impossible te 
maintain a government on the principle 
of universal suffrage. The constitution 
of 1791, in recognizing that doctrine, 
sealed the doom of the monarchy, and 
the fate of the king became inevitable. 
Did not the present period, then, particu- 
larly call on the House to adopt measures 
to prevent their introduction and propa- 
| gation in this country 2—It had been said, 
that the existing laws were sufficient, and 
*t had been asked, why had not prosecue 
tions been instituted against the authors of 
the crimes complained of ? Prosecutions 
had, in some cases; taken place, but it 
was a matter of infinite difficulty to ob- 
tain that evidence which was necessary to 
conviction, The number of offences 
made prosecutions of all the offenders al- 
most impossible, and even upon the exist- 
ing laws, prosecutions would have occa- 
sioned great public expense. The exist- 
ing laws were undeniably defective, as 
they did not reach the societies from 
which the evil originated. It was there- 
fore the intention of the present bill at 
once to provide against the deficiency of 
the laws, by other means than punish- 
ment, and by preventing the meetings to 
anticipate the mischief they might occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Erskine said, he found it extremely 
dificult to reconcile what he had heard 
from the learned gentleman, with what he 
had heard from gentlemen on the opposite 
side, on the night when the House 
granted leave to bring in the bill. When 
Teave had been asked to bring ‘in the bill, 
an hon. gentleman had said, that the cri- 
minal law of the Jand was amply sufficient 
for the security of the government, and 
the comfort of the people, but that a par- 
ticular conjuncture of affairs had arisep, 
which made it necessary to enact the pre- 
sent law. The learned gentleman, how- 
ever, had that day taken & different 
course ; he had asserted, that the present 
act was strictly consonant to the princi- 
ples of the constitution; an act never 
thought of in the reign of Charles 2nd, 
after the horrors and confusion of the 
former reign; an act never dreamt of in 


yernment was newly established, during & 
disputed succession, or in the two rebele 
lions that raged in the subsequent reigns ; 
an act which even the present ministry 
never thought of passing, when they sus- 
aaa that grand palladium of English 
iberty, the Habeas Corpus act; nor when 


the reign of king William, when the go- 
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they had the reports of committees, stat- 
ing the existence of treasonable plots, 
upon their table. Upon what grounds 
had the learned solicitor-general defended 
the neces-ity of passing the present bill? 
Upon any fresh reason that existed? 
Upon any new plots? No. Instead of 
adducing new evidence, instead of going 
over the new conspiracies that were sup- 
posed to be hatching, the learned gentle. 
man had trodden again the dull track that 
he had trodden so often before. The 
Jearned gentleman, out of his bounty, had 
been pleased to say, that he allowed the 
right of the subject to petition the king 
and parliament, and that he considered 
that right not to be taken away by the 
present bill; not only not to be taken 
away, but even to be rendered safer by it. 
In contradiction to this position, he would 
maintain positively and distinctly, that the 
bill did absolutely destroy the right of 
the subject to petition. It was a maxim 
of law when any thing was prohibited by 
law, the means by which such thing might 
be done were are prohibited: on the 
contrary, when the law permitted a thing 
to be done, it also permitted all the means 
by which such thing might be done. By 
this maxim he desired the present bill 
might be examined. In the first part of 
the bill an exception was contained, 
which, it had been contended, was suffi- 
cient to preserve the freedom of the 
country; it excepted mectings called by 
lords lieutenant, sherifls, and justices of 
the peace in their particular districts. 
The constitution of England was, he said, 
made up of balanced, mixed, and opposing 
powers; the prerogatives of the crown, 
and the right of the people were equally 
poised, consequently the right of peti- 
tioning, perhaps against arbitrary mea- 
sures, would be rendered nugatory by 
this bill. According to its enactments, 
no subject was to be discussed which the 
magistrates did not approve; thus, those 
Magistrates who were appointed by, and 
removeable at the will of the crown (such 
as sheriffs, &c. ) were to be the judges ofthe 
nature of their petitions. The magistrates 
who represent majesty will therefore ne- 
ver permit the peopleto meet for the pur- 
pore of petitioning against a measure of 

igh prerogative, or in any case where 
. the king may be supposed not to consult 

the happiness of the people. Will any 
man pretend that this is not a flagrant inva- 
sion of the people’s privileges, and abso- 
lutely destructive of the very existence 
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of the constitution, composed of mixed 
and separate eae a direct and gross 
violation of the Bill of Rights, on the 
maintenance of which his majesty holds 
his title to the crown? Those, there- 
fore, who advise his majesty to the mea- 
sure, bring his title into question, and ad- 
vise him to a breach of his coronation 
oath, by thus destroying the unqualified 
and undeniable right of the people to pe- 
tition. Did the learned gentleman find 
in the Bill of Rights, that the right of as- 
sembling and petitioning had been a right 
claimed with such firmness, and contended 
for with so much glorious struggle, as a 
right to be exercised with the permission 
of magistrates, or even of the king him- 
self? But the principles of the constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Right were all forgot- 
ten; the principle of alarm seemed to jus- 
tify every violation of the liberties of the 
people, and to afford a sufficient pretence 
of laying waste all the wisdom of our an- 
cestors. 

The learned gentleman had said, that 
there was no country in Europe where 
meetings were allowed to be held without 
the interposition of the magistrate; no, 
not in ancient Rome: for his part, he did 
not wish to look abroad for governments ; 
he wished only to support the British 
constitution sacred and inviolable, as he 
found it delivered into his hands, and as 
it stood at the Revolution. He was to 
do his duty as a member of the British 
parliament: he was not then to consider 
what government was best; he wished to 
support that which was already esta- 
blished, and which had stood the test of 
ages. It was one thing to make a go- 
vernment, it was another to rob the peo- 
ple of their rights ; which, if government 
dared attempt, the people would be jus- 
tified in resisting such glaring oppression, 
He would say, again and again, that it 
was the right of the people to resist that 
government which exercised tyranny. 
It had been said, that bold language was 
held at public meetings; it was certainly 
bold to say, that the people had a right 
to resist, and that they ought to rise; but 
there were some occasions which rendered 
the boldest language warrantable. — In 
his attempt to prove the seditious views 
of the societies, the learned solicitor-ge- 
neral had neither cited any of the 
speeches that had been delivered at Co- 
penhagen House, nor had he even brought 
down his own Old Bailey speech ; but the 
people were discontented, and wouldnot be 
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uiet. Upon this subject he would read 
the opinion of a man of the highest au- 
thority; he meant the late earl of Chat- 
ham. In 1770, when a motion was made 
by the marquis of Rockingham, * relative 
to the discontents that had broken out, 
that great man, had said, “ If we mean 
seriously to unite the nation within iteelf, 
we must convince them, that their com- 
plaints are regarded, and that their 
grievances shall be redressed. On that 
foundation | would take the lead in re- 
commending peace and harmony to the 
people. On any other, I would never 
wish to see them united again. If the 
breach in the constitution be effectually 
repaired, the people will of themselves 
return toa state of tranquillity. If not— 
may discord prevail for ever! I know to 
what point this doctrine and this language 
will appear directed; but I feel the prin- 
ciples of an Englishman, and I utter them 
without apprehension or reserve. The 
crisis is indeed alarming—so much the 
more does it require a prudent relaxation 
on the part of government. If the king’s 
servants will not permit a constitutional 
question to be decided on, according to 
the forms, and on the principles of the 
constitution, it must then be decided in 
some other manner; and rather than it 
should be given up, rather than the nation 
should surrender their birth-right to a 
despotic minister, [ hope, my lords, old 
as Iam, I shall see the question brought 
to issue, and fairly tried between the peo- 
ple and the government!” With the 
sanction of the sentiments of the venera- 
ble and illustrious earl of Chatham, he 
would maintain that the people of Eng- 
land should defend their rights, if neces- 
sary, by the last extremity to which free- 
men could resort. ‘* For my own part” 
(said Mr. Erskine) “I shall never cease 
to struggle in support of liberty. In no 
situation will I desert the cause. I was 
born a free man, and by God I will never 
die a slave!” That the question should 
be decided by such a contest, he declared 
he did not wish: never would he do or say 
any thing that did not tend to avert the 
horrors of a revolution ; a calamity which 
the supporters of the bill affected to fear, 
though that bill was the most likely me- 
thod to produce it. 
In the whole of the late proceedings 
and events, one of the most fatal things 
had been, that the higher orders of the 
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people separated themselves too much . 
from the lower. This had been one of 
the causes of the revolution in France. 
Under their arbitrary monarchs there 
were literally.but twoclasses of the people; 
& pampered, profligate proud nobility, and 
alow, miserable, and abject rabble ; no in- 
termediate class, no knowledge, no virtue. 
It was to this that all the horrors that fol- 
lowed the French revolution were to be 
attributed. To look back to the wretched 
state of the French people, divided only into 
two classes that he had described, it would 
be seen, that man, by degrees, feeling the 
dignity of his nature, roused at constant 
disgrace and persecution, shook off the 
trammels of despotism, and asserted his 
rights. The people drew a parallel, 
which, when he considered their en- 
lightened minds, appeared to him to be 
astonishing ; they drew a parallel between 
the state of France and this country. 
France had an unreformed church, and 
an unreformed state; a profligate despo- 
tism, and the most profound superstition. 
There were no gentle gradations of rank ; 
and the government rose not, as had been 
said by acelebrated writer of the English - 
government, from ‘a broad base to a 
point.” Where was the parallel between 
such a country and such a government, 
and the country and the constitution of 
England? Why did ministers not come 
forward with this measure when France 
was distracted by that anarchy, from 
which all the principles so prejudicial to 
this country had arisen? When they came 
forward with triumphant degcriptions of 
the improvement of the French constitu- 
tion, instead of availing themselves o 
that opportunity of sailing into the har- 
bour of peace, and putting an end to the 
miseries of a most disastrous war; instead 
of recommending the constitution to the 
love of the people, by an experience of 
its practical blessings; instead of the 
higher ranks endeavouring, by the ten- 
derness of their behaviour, to draw the 
lower orders back to content and to hap- 
piness, a bill was brought forward which 
outraged every principle of freedom, and 
overthrew the very foundation of the con- 
stitution? Let any lawyer show that this 
bill was consonant to the principles of the 
constitution? He defied the whole pro~ 
fession to prove it. The constitution was 
abrogated, and annulled by it. The bill 
would not allow the people to meet with- 
out advertising their intention ; and surely 
this was a very extraordinary circum- 
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stance. The people are the i er judges 
of the grievances under which they la- 
bour. They may think the measures of 
administration a grievance, yet the ma- 
gistrate is to be the judge of the nature 
of the complaint, however respectful and 
inoffensive, and may even pronounce a 
requisition which censured the ruinous 
measures of a minister, or proposed a re- 
formation of abuses, a crime against the 
law. Our ancestors were content to wait 
till some overt act appeared, which was 
the subject of punishment. But, under 
this bill, the determination of a magistrate 
is to interfere between the people and 
the assertion of their rights and the com- 
plaint of their grievances. Depend upon 
it, the people of England, unless they are 
lost to all sense of freedom and of na- 
tional honour, will not, and ought not to 
submit. 

He stated the power which the law 
bestowed upon magistrates, of arbitrarily 
judging of the imtention of the people; 
and even, lest he himself might be re- 
sponsible for the consequences of any 
meeting, the necessity a virtuous magis- 
trate might be under of dispersing a meet- 
ing of the best men with the purest views. 
He likewise stated various absurdities 
which resulted from the authority be- 
stowed by the bill on magistrates. He 
would suppose that at such a meeting as 
had been convened, in the manner alluded 
to, he spoke with severity of the evils 
that existed, and with firmness of the 
grievances under which the people la- 
boured; he would suppose that he said, 
what the minister himself once said, viz. 
that ‘“ as.long as the parliament remained 
unreformed, no wise and virtuous admi- 
nistration could exist ; he would suppose 
that he did this—could the magistrate 
disperse the meeting? He affirmed that 
he might disperse it, and could not be 
punished.—One of the clauses of the bill 
stated, that “in case such meeting shall, 
by regeok'of any special circumstances, 
become dangerous to the public peace, 
in the judgment of two or more justices 
of the peace, &c.” Here was a discre- 
tion given to the magistrates of the most 
dangerous kind. Where did the solicitor- 
ale find a precedent of so broad a 

iscretion given before to magistrates? 
A discretion, too, for which they could 
not be punished; because, when the law 
placed any thing in the discretion of a 
magistrate, it could not punish him for 
any mistake which he might commit in 
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the exercise of that discretion? If it was 
the intention of the minister to prevent 
the people from meeting, for the purpose 
of proposing any altcration in church or 
state, or of exciting dislike to the king’s 
person and government, there was no ne 
cessity for the present bill; and the pro- 
visions inserted in it, for the purpose of 
producing such an effect, ought to be 
blotted out. ‘The fact was, that they 
were determined to give the magistrates 
the power of dispersing public meetings. 
—He would proceed to show the gross 
and abominable absurdities of this part 
of the bill. Suppose thirty or forty of 
the most respectable magistrates in the 
country; suppose even that the twelve 
judges of England were to join in pro- 
posing a meeting; two hired, hungry, 
jobbing justices might disperse them all 
Could a criminal information be filed 
against such magistrates for so doing ? 
The court of King’s-bench had deters 
mined a case that very morning, that 
might be applied in the present instance, 
and which was sufficient to establish the 
legal principle of the clause in question. 
A law had been passed in the reign of 
James the Ist, authorizing the magis- 
trates to search for a particular kind of 
leather. Upon this law a search had 
been ordered by a magistrate, a seizure 
had been made; and, upon examination, 
the person from whom the leather had been 
seized had been acquitted: a question 
arose, whether an action would lie against 
the magistrate for having ordered such a 
seizure? It had been decided in the affir- 
mative, because the particular law gave 
no discretion to the magistrate. It would 
be much more manly, much more con- 
sistent with truth and candour, to come 
forward and tell the people of England 
that they were no longer to enjoy such 
privileges, than to insult their under- 
standings by telling them they retain that 
liberty of which they feel themselves de- 
prived. He would ask, how they could 
petition for the redress of grievances 
without communication? He had in his 
hands an address to the jury at the Old 
Bailey, which would show that no cen- 
spiracy had existed, and that the opinion 
of the judge had not been as represented. 
The chief justice says—‘* All men may, 
nay all men must, if they possess the 
faculty of thinking, reason upon every 
thing which sufficiently interests thein to 
become objects of their attention; and 
among the objects of the attention of free 
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ters might assume that  saespaa it was 
to be judged by its natura tendency. Was 
++ consonant with the spirit of the consfi- 
tution, that men, met for the best of 
purposes, should be dispersed, if a mi- 
nisterial spy thought proper to propound 
some point which appeared exceptionable 
to the magistrate? Let gentlemen consie« 
der what the present laws were by which 
the constitution was defended. if it ree 
quired new sanctions, he would willingly 
join in framing them ; he would however 
adapt his remedies to the discontents and 
disaffection of the people upon principles 
suited to the nature of a free state, and 
of the nature of our own constitution. 
Mr. Burke, whose talents he reverenced, 
and who had displayed his wonderful 
powers for years, in opposition to the 
right hon. gentleman, by a most unfortu- 
nate coincidence of opinion, had of late 
recoramended himself to his favour: that 
great man, when speaking of the Ameri- 
can war, with all those graces of oratory 
which would carry down his fame to pos- 
terity with that of the fairest productions 
of Grecian and Roman eloquence, 
expressed himself in terms peculiarly a 
licable to the present time. His wo 
were these: ‘° It is not very difficult for 
well-formed minds to abandon their in- 
terest; but the separation of fame and 
virtue is a harsh divorce. Liberty is in 
danger of being made unpopular to Eng- 
lishmen. Contending for an imaginary 
power, we begin to acquire the spirit of 
domination, and to lose the relish of ho- 
nest equality. The principles of our 
forefathers become suspected to us, be- 
cause we see them animating the present 
opposition of our children. The faults 
which grow out of the luxuriance of 
freedom appear much more shocking to 
us, than the base vices which are gene- 
rated from the rankness of servitude. 
Accordingly, the least resistance to power 
appears more ‘nexcusable in our eyes, than 
the greatest abuses of authority. 
dread of a standing military force i8 
looked upon as a superstitious panic. 
All shame of calling in foreigners an 
savages in a civil contest is worn off. We 
grow indifferent to the consequences Ine- 
vitable to ourselves, from the plan of 
ruling half the empire by @ mercenary 
sword. We are taught to believe that a de- 
sire of domineering over our countrymen is 
love to our country 5 and those who hate 
civil war abet rebellion; and that the ami 
able and conciliatory virtues of lenity, mo- 


men, the principles of government, the 
constitution of particular governments, 
and, above all, the constitution of the 
overnment under which they live, will 
naturally engage attention and provoke 
speculation. The power of communication 
of thoughts and opinions is the gift of God, 
and the freedom of it is the source of all 
science, the first fruits and the ultimate 
happiness of socicty; and therefore it 
seems to follow, that human laws ought 
not to interpose, nay, cannot interpose, 
to prevent the communication of senti- 
ments and opinions in voluntary assem- 
blies of men.” From this it was evident 
that the judge considered voluntary 
communication as not only lawful, but 
asa right which could not be taken away. 

He next commented upon the preamble 
to the bill, and contended, that the most 

annous act had always been passed 
under the pretence of making the subjects 
happiness the ground for the measure. 
Other matters were also to be considered 
in the provisions of the act: it was in the 

power of any one man, by going to a 
meeting, and speaking & few seditious 
words, whether apposite to the subject or 
not, to afford a warrantable reason for a 
justice to dissolve the meeting ; any man 
whatsoever, though he be not one who 
signed the notice, or who called the 
meeting ; any 5py (and magistrates had 
their spies) with half-a-crown in his 
pocket, might go, and, by uttering sedi- 
tious expressions, afford his paymaster 
the power of putting an end to all discus- 
sion, and to the meeting. He said, he 
considered the law of the land as fully 
adequate to all the purposes of good go- 
vernment, without thc introduction of 
the present measure. In any public 
meeting, when a. breach of the peace was 
committed, a magistrate, by the existing 
law, was entitled to interfere ; and in his: 
support, was authorized to raise the posse 
comitatus, if necessary: and by the riot 
act, he had likewise the power of dispers- 
ing tumultuous assemblies. Where, then, 
was the necessity for introducing a new 
law, and giving a vital stab to the con- 
stitution ? 

The learned solicitor-general had ob- 
served, that prosecutions had little effect, 
and under that ee licensing acts, 
Mr. Erskine said, were to be introduced. 
All laws, in all governments, even the 
most despotic, in their preamble, pre- 
aay to be dictated for the good of the peo- 
ple; and however the bill and its suppor- 
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deration, and tenderness to the privileges 
of those who depend on this kingdom, 
are a sort of treason to the state.” 

This was not a pompous display of the- 
oretical observations, but a series of wise 
and political reflections, meant to have a 
real and practical consequence. ‘ Gen- 
tlemen,” exclaimed Mr. Erskine, “ will 
zee by this, that the word eqaulity is not a 
word of new coinage, and introduced into 
the dictionary only three years ago, but 
a word of long and ancient usage, and 
stamped with the sanction of such an 
authority as that of Mr. Burke. In m 
opinion, the higher ranks do ill in thus 
seceding from the lower. If the latter 
have swerved from their duty, would it 
not be better for the former to rally them 
round the principles of the constitution, 
and lead them back to their duty, than 
thus to make, as it were, a separate cause 
against them? Let those higher ranks re- 
collect what must be the certain conse- 

uence of any contest between them and 
the lower ranks. Sucha contest, I am 
sure, I deprecate sincerely ; and it is be- 
cause I sincerely deprecate it, that I thus 
wish the higher ranks to take it into their 
most serious contemplation. What dis- 
traction has seized the House! You have 
said, that from the convulsed state of 
France, you expect better terms of peace. 
‘Will she not act in the same manner with 
you? if you give her reason to suppose 
that you are convulsed, will she not ex- 
pect better terms of peace from you on 
account of such convulsions? Good God! 
because a prince, whose morals make him 
dear to every man in the nation, was 
going down to his parliament during a 
war that has snatched the bread from the 
mouths of the poor; because, in the 
crowd that surrounds him, there is one 
man, miscreant enough to offer an out- 
rage to that prince; the outrage com- 
mitted by that one man, and which I af- 
firm is punishable by the statute of Edw. 
Sd is to be charged aguinst the whole peo- 
ple of England, and we are to be de- 
prived of our most valuable rights and 
privileges. As there is always a disposi- 
tion to exaggerate events, the French will 
be induced, by our proceedings, to form 
an idea that a wish to change the govern- 
ment of the country, and to introduce 
such a constitution as that of France, ac- 
tually exists in England, and they will 
make you spend twenty millions more in 
the prosecution of the war.” 

He then entered into a legal argument, 
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to prove that the offences recapitulated in 
the bill could be punished by the existing 
laws. The 13th of Charles 2nd was ad- 
mitted to be the precedent of the bill; 
but it must not go the same length. 
Under that act 100,000 persons might 
assemble, and sign any petition to the 
king or the parliament voluntarily ; but 
the act prevented persons from hawking 
about petitions to persons to sign, who 
might not know that any grievances ex- 
isted. It also provided, that not more 
than ten persons should present any peti- 
tion to the king. It only authorized ma- 
gistrates to interfere when an overt act 
of tumult took place, or to require secu- 
rity if danger to the peace was appre- 
hended ; but it never prohibited a meet- 
ing to be held; it did not forbid volun- 
tary communication, but prohibited tu- 
multuous petitioning: this bill prohibits 
petitioning upon grievances which actu- 
ally exist.—An unreformed parliament 
had been alluded to. ‘The language of 
the minister once had been, “ That we 
had lost America by the corruption of an 
unreformed parliament; and that we 
should never have a wise and honourable 
administration, nor be freed from the evils 
of unnecessary war, nor the tatal effects 
of the funding system, till a radical reform 
was obtained.” The right hon. gentle- 
man had in that prediction shown his pro- 
phetic power ; for, to such a parliament 
was owing that detestable, ruinous, and des- 
tructive war into which he had plunged the 
country. The right hon. gentleman would, 
however, brand with the imputation of se- 
dition, all whoemployed the same language 
that he himself once had held, or who 
expressed their discontent at the fatal 
measures of his‘administration. ‘That the 
societies should complain of this evil was 
surely not to be wondered at. Though 
they had complained, he would ask, had 
they raised the standard against the con- 
stitution of the country? In arguing this 
question, he desired not to be answered 
by old musty records that had been 
produced on the trials, by that mass 
of matter which so wearied the pa- 
tience of every man who was _ pre- 
sent when it was produced, or by tliose 
letters which had been read upom every 
subject. He desired not to be answered 
by such documents; because he con- 
tended that, in the trials that had 
occurred, the issue that had been joined 
was, whether the real object of the so- 
cieties was, a reform in patlament, or 
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whether that was only a pretence to cover 
traitorous designs against the constitu- 
tion? The chief justice Eyre had alluded 
to this issue in his charge to the grand 
jury, when he had said, “ if there be 
ground to consider that the reform of 
parliament had been a mere colour or 
pretext laid hold of as a design against 
the government of the country, in that 
case he had already stated what his 
opinion was upon that subject; and the 
only question in such event would be, 
whether or not the matter of fact could be 
proved?” The chief justice had farther 
said, that ‘if these associations meant 
pothing more than a redress of grievances. 
and to have nothing else in view, then of 
course no charge could be made against 
them.” The issue, therefore, was, whether 
the real object of the societies was a 
reform in parliament, or a design to 
destroy the constitution? The indictment 
against the prisoners expressly charged 
them with holding a convention with a 
view to depose the king, and to destroy 
the constitution. ‘The jury by acquitting 
them had decided that no such design to 
destroy the constitution existed. Their 
verdict was not given from a disagreement 
with the judge on the point of law, but 
they had founded it on the principle of 
the fact that had been alleged, not hav- 
ing been proved.—He had said, secondly, 
that the existing laws were sufficient for 
the punishment of the offences recapitu- 
lated in the present bill, because, if per- 
sons assembled for any unlawtul purposes, 
those assemblies were unlawful assemblies, 
and might be punished as such. If 
there were tumultuous proceedings, the 
magistrates, under the statute ot Henry 
4th (which lord Mansficld, in the case of 
ford George Gordon, held to be still in 
force), might take sureties from persons 
guilty of such proceedings, and might 
assemble the posse comitatus to disperse 
such tumultuous meetings. Fle therefore 
contended, that no man could be guilty 
of any of the overt acts that had been 
mentioned, without being affected by the 
ws as they now existed.—There was, 
lastly, the riot act, the provisions of which 


were fully sufficicnt for the dispersing of 


illegal meetings. By the laws as they 
now stood, it was necessary that a person 
should be actually doing an unlawful act, 
m order to subject him to punishment : 
in the case of the king against Boyce, it 
was held, that though the defendant had 
Bot been actually concerned in the pull- 
(VOL. X¥XX11.] 
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ing down of mills, yet, as he had taken 
part in the meeting of persons so eme 
ployed, waved his Rat. and approved of 
the proceedings, he came within the 
meaning of the act, and was held to be 
guilty of felony.—On the whole view of 
the subject, therefore, he was clearly of 
opinion, that the existing laws were amply 
sufficient; that they did not require any 
extension; and that there was not the 
least necessity for the present bill. That 
bill he felt to be a daring attack upon the 
principles of the constitution: he felt and 
saw also, that ministers, at a time when 
every thing should be dune to restore 
harmony and peace to the country, were 
adopting measures that not only tended 
to produce such an effect, but tended to 
swell the sum of public grievance, and to 
lay the foundation for fresh discontents 
in the minds of the people. 

Mr. Milbank said, the riot act already 
authorized any magistrate, mavor, oF 
sheriff, to disperse any mecting composed 
of twelve persons or more, suspected of 
assembling for tumultuous purposes, and. 
if those persons did not immediately dis- 
perse, when so commanded, they were 
guilty of felony. The bill, he feared, 
might be made use of for pernicious pur- 

oses, and suffer many an error to creep 
into the state; and upon these principles, 
convinced that there was already a strong 
and satisfactory resistance td. every proba- 
ble evil, of the nature adverted to in the 
bill, by the law as it now stands, he 
should oppose the motion. 

Mr. Anstruther said, that the learned 
gentleman who spoke last but one had 
attempted to trace the bill up to a general 
system of scparating the rich from the 
poor, as if the former were set up in 
battle array against the latter. To this 
he must give the most unequivocal con- 
tradiction; on the contrary, he would 
assert, that there were associations formed 
of all classes of people, for the suppression 
of Jacobins and Jacobin principles; and 
that the wealthy and higher orders were, 
in conjunction with the lower, standing 
forward equally in defence of the great 
mass of the peuple, against the dissemina- 
tion and progress of mischievous princi- 
ples which threatened to destroy all ranks, 
and bury them in one common ruin. 
The same gentleman had laid it also 
down as a fundamental proposition, that 
the liberty of the subject was taken away 
by the bill; because, when the law prohi- 
bited any thing, it prohibited at the same 
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time, every manner of doing it; hence in- 
ferring the converse of the proposition, 
that what it permitted, was permitted in 
every way; and therefore, in restraining 
the right of public meetings in any way, 
the principle was so far’ violated. In 
answer to this, he must declare that the 
learned gentleman was mistaken; for 
nothing was clearer than that the law 
prohibited every method of doing that 
which was forbidden, yet the inverse of 
that proposition could never bemaintained, 
that what it permitted it allowed to be 
done in every manner. In proof of which 
he referred the House to the very bill 
_ depending, where public meetings were 
permitted with certain formularies, but 
were forbidden without them. His learned 
friend had, nevertheless, contended, that 
a lawful act could never be done in an 
unlawful manner, and seemed to found 
his opposition to the bill on that gencral 
argument, maintaining, that it was an 
abridgment of the hitherto acknowledged 
liberties of the country. The major pro- 
position was not only invalid, but the 
minor was so likewise; the country having 
never before been in a similar predicament 
to the present, consequently, could not 
before require that abridgment. Suppos- 
ing, for a moment, that the bill were an 
xbridgment_of the liberties of the people, 
no precedenfof the same effect could be 
stated, because no similar cause could be 
instanced. His learned friend had also 
said, that the oill would takeaway all right 
of petition, because two magistrates, in 
the exercise of the discretion invested in 
them, might disperse the meeting previous 
to its deliberation or resolutions, on trivial, 
capricious, and unfounded grounds, and 
yet was not liable to be called to account 
for sodoing. The learned gentleman was 
here again mistaken ; because in this case, 
as in any other abuse of power, magis- 
trates would be subject to account and 
punishment, if they should presume to 
disperse any public meeting without fair, 
reasonable, and good grounds.—Hislearn- 
ed friend had attempted to fasten a contra- 
diction on the solicitor-general, who 
maintained that the bill was not only con- 
sistent with the liberty of the people, but 
that it protected and preserved that 
pnt This he thought perfectly re- 
concileable, when fairly stated, inasmuch 
as the bill left every useful and constitu- 
tional liberty untouched, and only res- 
trained the pernicious excess and abuse 
of it.—Much stress had been laid on the 
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novelty of the measuré, and it had been 
roundly asserted, that it was unknown to 
the constitution: he wished to remind the 
House, that new circumstances must 
always originate new measures in every 
legislature that did its duty: he denied 
that it was unknown in principle, and 
asserted that at all times the constitution 
contained a principle of exertion adequate 
to every emergency, and its own protec- 
tion in particular. The general principle 
was to allow as much liberty as was con- 
sistent with its own security, and the real 
welfare of the subject; but the actual 
quantum had often fluctuated in the 
course of our history, as emergencies 
arose. The statute of treasons, so much 
relied on, the 25th Edward 3rd_ expressly 
says, ‘“¢ that when new cases arise, recourse 
must be had to parliament ;” and in later 
times, particularly since the reign of 
Elizabeth, parliament had interfered in 
cases much more similar than was gene- 
rally imagined; they had enacted laws to 
condemn dangcrous tenets, and annexed 
penalties. ‘This was always done where 
powerful and active parties attempted to 
carry dangerous opinions into practical 
effect. It was to be recollected, that 
these laws were made solely from motives 
of political prudence, unconnected with 
moral guilt. What moral offence was it, 
for example, to deny the king’s title to 
the crown, or to call him a heretic? 
History had shown, that these opinions 
were connccted with very wide ai deep- 
rooted practical consequences, and there- 
fore they were condemned, forbidden, and 
made penal in the highest degree. The 
same prudent policy of our ancestors had 
gone farther, and had looked to the con- 
nexion of such tenets with the power 
and disposition of foreign states, and 
relaxed or strengthened their measures 
accordingly. In the reigns of Charles 
2nd, William 3rd and George Ist, frequent 
instances of this interference were to be 
found. The measure was, therefore, in 
principle, directly warranted by precedent 
and experience.—The severity of the 
punishment had also been cited as objec= 
tionable; but in the cases alluded to, 
equal if not greater severity was to be 
found. If there had not been precisely 
such a bill, it was because no such precise 
evil ever existed before; but through the 
whole current of history, we saw the par- 
liament at times meeting every new evrl 
with new laws, and by so doing our ances- 
tors had laid down the principle, and 
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given us the example. In the reign of 
Edward 6th a more severe act was 
; and to it we owe the preserva- 

tion of the reformed religion in our’ 
church ; by which any person who circu- 
lated -hand-bills, hich brought a meeting 
together, who entered into resolutions 
inimical to the reformed religion, or 
called a meeting together by sounding a 
trumpet, even though he abseuted him- 
self from the meeting, was liable to the 
penalties of high treason, if any thing 
treasonable passed at such meeting s0 
convened. What would the learned gen- 
tleman mean to establish by his argument, 
that, when rebellious and civil wars 
existed, no such harsh measures were 
adopted? Did he mean, that we should 
wait for such an event to apply a remedy? 
Should we wait to see the calamitous 
scenes which passed in France re-acted 
here? Should we wait until a mild and 
amiable monarch should be led to the 
block 2 or, should we not prevent such 
threatened evils by a timely and tempe- 
rate interference? Ought government to 
abdicate itself, by permitting the designs 
of factious men to overthrow the consti- 
tution? With respect to the argument, 
drawn by his learned friend, from the 
charge of the judge, and the verdicts of 
the juries, ou the triais of the supposed 
cocspiratore, he would only say, that the 
finding of the grand jury was a proof of 
the existence of the conspiracy, while the 
verdicts of the juries went only to the ex- 
tulpation of individuals charged with 
being accomplices ; it would therefore be 
absurd for them to say, that they must 
stop from applying remedies to the fact, 
because the guilt of an individual was not 
established ; fur the office of a legislator 
was governed by very difterent principles 
from that of a juror. With regard to 
the conspiracy, the moral probability re- 
mained the same, and the verdicts of the 
juries did not at all impeach the report of 
the secret committee. Could the House 
 plaaed forget the transactions of the 
ndon Corresponding Society? Had it 
escaped gentiemen’s recollection, that 
they had tormerly decided not to petition 
parliament ; that they represented the go- 
vernment and constitution merely as im- 
positions and grievances on the public; 
that they were chiefly employed in dis- 
seminating writings subversive of both; 
and that on the murder of Louis 16th, 
they addressed the National Convention, 
saying, that that ynhappy country hed 
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arrived at the crisis in which they could 

properly address them? They came at 

ength, it seemed, to a resolution to peti- 

tion the king in his way to parliament. 

In the course of his passage there, he was 

grossly insulted, and treated with atro- 

cious violence. It had been contended, 

that there was no legal connexion be 

tween the previous meeting and the out- 

rage committed on that occasion; but 

there was a high degree of probability 

that the one proceeded from the other. 

There was, in fact, a natural connexion 
between the principle: avowed and dis- 
persed at that meeting, and the fact that 
followed. Whether or orno the paper 
intituled ‘“ King-killing” was espoused 
and circulated at that meeting, Jacobin 
principles were asserted to the utmost 
extent; and the former doctrine was only 
an inference from them. So far had they 
carried their principles, that they ever 
found fault with the government of France, 
as not being sufficiently Jacobinical, since 
it admitted a distinction between those 
who had property and those who had 
none; a distinction which Mr. Thelwall 
had publicly declared to be “ infamous ;” 
and regretted that he had not the voice 
of Stentor, to make himself heard in 
every part of the assembly. They came 
to a resolution at the mecting to petition 
the king, and address the nation. The 
petition not having been noticed, they 
declared afterwards, that it was either 
suppressed or passed over with unfeeling 
contempt. It remained, therefore, to in- 
quire, whether the bill was such a one as 
they ought to adopt under the present cit- 
cumstances? The act would not, he 
said, prevent any public meeting called 
by sheritts, magistrates, or corporations. 
It even authorized others, under certain 
conditions, if notice be given by three 
householders. ‘They must, besides, fare 
ther assign the object; and what res- 
traint was it to the known constitutional 
meetings of the country, to enact that 
it should not be held if the subject was 
on the face of it seditious? The magis- 
trate might, however disperse it, if, for 
whatsoever ostensible cause it was called, 
the deliberations or resolutions became 
seditious. One of the clauses prohibited 
political lectures where money was taken; 
this was properly meant, to check the 
pernicious practices of disseminating se- 
dition under the unsuspecting garb of 
amusement and instruction, At these 
places the doctrine of holy insurrection 
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and sovereignty were blended with amuse- 
ment: but, in endeavouring to restrain 
these new-fangled occupations, it was 
strange to be reproached with limiting the 
old customs and established usages of the 
country. Toclubs and meetings such as 
these, and not to the ancient despotism, 
France had owed all its miseries. For 
oe reasons he heartily approved of the 
ill. 

Mr. Harrison said, he abhorred as 
much as any man the outrage committed 
on the person of his majesty ; he neverthe- 
Jess could not consent to implicate bodies 
of men in the atrocious transactions of a 
few individuals, The pressure of dis- 
tresses occasioned by the war, together 
with the high price of provisions, had 
produced ill-temper, and a disposition 
among the lower classes, which in a mo- 
ment of madness, might prompt some of 
them to make so desperate an attempt: 
the way to prevent the repetition of such 
crimes, was not, however by acts of un- 
exampled severity, but by giving them 
peace, and putting measures in such a 
train that their distresses might subside. 
If the necessity for farther laws could be 
satisfactorily proved, no man would be 
more ready than himself to promote them; 
but it had not been shown that the pre- 
sent laws were defective; on the contrary, 
the crown lawycrs themselves had proved 
them to be sufficient. Should this bill 
pass, there would be an end of all freedom 
of debate, of inquiry into the conduct of 
ministers, and of every means of obtaining 
aredress of grievances. 

The Earl of Mornington said, that the 
circumstances which constituted the ne- 
cessity for the present measure, and the 
applicability and competency of the mea- 
sure to the urgency of the case, struck 
him so forcibly, that he was surprised so 
much difference of opinion had arisen 
upon it; he would therefore endeavour, 
not without hopes of success, to explain 
it distinctly to the House. The whole 
scope of the case resolved itself, in his 
mind, into three distinct heads of consi- 
deration. ‘The first was, did there exist 
an evil of magnitude sufficient to call for 
some remedy? Next, was there power 
in the law, as it stood, adequate to the 
evil? = And, thirdly, was the bill under 
consideration competent to meet the evil, 
or did it excecd the degrce of power ne- 
cessary for that purpose? On the se- 
cond and third of these questions much 
bad already been said; he would there- 
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fore confine himself to the first chiefly ; 
and he hoped to make it appear, that 
there was not to be found, in the whole 
records of history, any one case that called 
so loudly for the interference of parlia- 
ment. Much difference of opinion res- 
pecting the mcetings lately held had pre- 
vailed, and the outrageous assault on that 
part of the constitution which the House 
was particularly called on to guard and 
protect. Upon this gentlemen had spoken, 
each according to the impression his mind 
had received, and each referring to a 
cause correspondent to that impression. 
One hon. gentleman had said, that it was 
an accidental outrage. Let the House 
consider whether it would be possible to 
persuade the nation, that the sovereign 
was insulted, and personally assaulted in 
his way to parliament, by accident, or, in 
other words, without cause or motive. 
Gentlemen had corrected themselves, and 
said, that it was not owing to accident, 
but to a plot of the government, in order 
to propagate an opinion of the disloyalty 
of the nation. In contradiction of those 
two suppositions, some gentlemen had 
said, that ministers had cndeavoured to 
prove that the loyalty of the nation was 
never so high as at present, as if they 
were determined to contradict their first, 
second, and third assertions. At the 
same moment they had farther declared, 
that it was owing neither to accident nor 
toa plot of government, but to the feel- 
ings of the people, irritated by an unsuc- 
cessful war, and a scarcity of bread. On 
these different assertions, loose and cone 
tradictory as they were, he would say but 
few words. An hon. gentleman had 
asked, did it ever before happen, that the 
sacred person of the sovereign was so 
outraged? To this he would auswer, 
that if it never did happen before, if the 
minds and character of the people were 
so changed and brutalized, was not the 
House tc look for some other cause, and in- 
quire what that dark motive could be, that 
armed the people against their sovereign? 
And would not that inquiry lead them, 
by natural and obvious steps, to those 
societies, whose existence, even the scep- 
ticism of the warmest opposers of the 
bill, could not deny, and whose whole 
transactions were obviously founded on 
principles that led directly to the act al- 
ready commemorated? — He would not 
refer.to formcr proceedings, or the report 
of the secret committee, nor would he 
advert to the trials of the supposed cons 
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spirators, but would content himself with | mind, with increased activity, and addi- 


intreating the House to recollect, what | 


the principles of those societies had been, 
simply as matters of fact, and what their 
own opinions respecting them were, at 


the beginning of 1795, when they re-_ 
newed the suspension of the Habeas | 
Having desired gentlemen : 
‘see their principles actively prop»gating 


Corpus act. 
to keep these points continually in me- 
mory, he would farther beg their atten- 
tion while he took a view of the transac- 
tions of the societies since that time; as 
they came under the observation, not only 
of himself, but of every one, and were 
taken from authority not to be doubted ; 
their own writings and publications. At 
the conclusion of last session, he had 
hopes that the mischiefs which had arisen 


to the people of France from the wild | 


principle tat every individual had a right 
to share in the sovereignty, and that it 
was a violation of that right to admit of 
any qualification of property in election; 
that the dreadful examples of the bad 
consequences arising to all, even the 
lowest orders of the people of that un- 
happy country, from that principle, and 
(to use the words of the detestable Ro- 
bespterre) from the ‘ despotism of li- 
berty, would have had some influence 
on the minds of the people, and prevented 
the farther progress of the same ruinous 
principles among them: that it would 
have occurred to them, how very few of 
all those who rose from the dregs of so- 
ciety, and rioted in the blood and trea- 
sure of the nobility and gentry of France, 
had come to such an end as to leave 
them just objects of envy ; how many of 
them followed each other to the scattold, 
immediately on the heels of those they 
mrdered ; how many that stood at the 


highest pinnacle of elevation on one day, | 


were hurried on the next to the guillotine. 


He had hopes that these glaring effects | 


of the French revolution would have 
brought to the minds of those who were 
engaged in deep adventures here, that, 
though such men might have a temporary 
prosperity. that prosperity must neces- 
sarily be short, and that their fall would 
be more rapid than their rise. Full 
fraught with these hopes, he had given 
his assent to sutlering the expiration of 
the act for suspending the Habeas Corpus 
act; but most grievously was he disap- 
pointed in his hopes; for he found that 
the parliament was scarcely prorogued, 
before those societies again recommenced 
their former practices upon the public 
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tional vigour ; again held general meet- 
ings, and again developed their designs 
in publications, which stated “ that they 
had suffered a storm; that their vessel 
was endangered, but now had put to sea 
with greater prospect of success than 
ever; that they had the satisfaction to 


among their countrymen; and that their 
numbers multiplied at the rate of 150 
new members in a week, and sometimes 
70 or 80 inaday.” It seemed a- if the 
whole of the British nation were convened 
on this extraordinary occasion ; for, upon 
their own declaration, they had renewed 
their system, and increased the means of 
propagating their doctrines. They had 
told the people what they were to expect 
| from inertness, and what from supplica- 
tion, and exclaimed, “ How long, O foolish 
countrymen, wil] Pes call upon Hercules!” 
The meaning of which was easy to be 


4 
understood.—He must again request gen- 
| tlemen to keep constantly in their view, 
| the principle disclosed by those societies 
previous to the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act. That principle was adhered 
to with additional zeal, and the spirit of 
enforcing it was so far increased, that the 
House would find these societies criticie- 
ing and condemning the constitution of 
| France as an imperfect system; inasmuch 
as the principle of equality had been 
abandoned ; because, in the formation of 
that constitution, property had been made: 
a necessary qualification in electors, and 
the right of unlimited universal suttrage 
hadbeen abandoned. The better to carry 
i their plans into execution, they affected 
. to adopt a pacific system, declaring, as 
their resolutions stated, “‘ That they did 
not mean to demand rights with arms, 
but by certain measures, in such a nature 
that the House of Commons must accede 
to them; and that if any despaired of 
_ obtaining a reform, and looked for that 
to riot, they would tell them, that it was 
not riot that could bring about that revo- 
, lution which every one must wish for.” 
| This pacific system, however, was only 
' to be continued, provided the parliament 
would voluntarily submit to the absurd 
and extravagant doctrines of universal 
suffrage and annual parliaments, which 
was neither more nor les than a complete 
surrender of the constitution. The igno- 
rance of the lower classes of the people. 
who, through prejudice andbad habits, still 
nursed and cherished a regard for artificial 
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distinctions, which they proposed in time 
to remove, these new legislators stated to 
be the prop of the constitution; and this 
ignorance they proposed to remove, in 
erder that the constitution might fall; 
and this happy accomplishment, this ge- 
neral illumination, they declare, is only 
to be affected by cheap publications, cir- 
culated in different channels to the peo- 

le, the expenses of which were to be de- 
fia ed from the revenue of the society, 
and any person who chose to take up the 
trade of a bookseller, and assist in the 
publication of them, was tobe encouraged. 
He would show the House what sort of 
light this illumination threw around them ; 
and in doing so, he would speak of three 
societies concerned in this negociation; 
the London Corresponding Society, the 
Society of the Friends of Liberty, and 
the London Reforming Society. He as- 
sured them, he would not quote a single 
word but from books sold by the printers 
and booksellers of those societies; printers 
and booksellers not only employed, but 
recommended by them, and called patriot 
booksellers ; in whose hands, moreover, 
the petition of the meeting at Copen- 
hagen-house was left for the purpose of 
receiving signatures. The tenor of the 
books from which he quoted, was neither 
more nor less than to excite the poor to 
seize the landed property of the kingdom ; 
to stir up the soldiery to mutiny ; to de- 
grade and debase the naval and military 
character, and stigmatize every naval and 
military success as a misfortune; to re- 
present the administration of justice as 
corrupt from its very source, and the 
judges as_venal and influenced by the 
‘ing and his ministers; to mark the no- 
bility as a degraded race, and to invite 
the people to strike them from their 
seats; to represent monarchy as a burthen, 
and an hereditary monarchy as useless, 
absurd, and founded on false principles, 
and to take every opportunity of ridiculing 
the person of our sovereign with the most 
immoderate licentiousness; to recom- 
mend regicide, as he would presently un- 
dertake to show, to blaspheme the scrip- 
tures, and revile religion, as accessaries 
to the system which they condemn as 
ruinous, oppressive, and corrupt; and 
lastly, to decry the established church 
and constitution, till they had wrought 
the people to that pitch of frantic rage, 
that would inevitably end in their pulling 
down the pillar of the state, and burying 
the whole fabric in one undistinguishable 
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mass of ruin.—He proceeded to read the 
publications alluded to in elucidation of 
the propositions before stated; and first, 
le read from a pamplilet, « that thejlanded 
property of the country was originally 
got by conquest, or by encroachment on 
the property of the people; and as those 
publie® robbers, who had so obtained its 
possession, had shown no moderation in 
the use of it, it would not be fit to neglect 
the precious opportunity of recovering 
their rights, a few hearty fellows, with 
arms, &c. might take possession of the 
whole; a particular committee be ap- 
pointed to receive it; all the possessors 
be called upon to deliver up to that com- 
mittee their writings and documents, in 
order to be burned; and the owners be 
made to disgorge the last payment of their 
tenants, in order to form a fund for ¢‘ good 
citizens;’ and ifthe aristocracy arose in re- 
sistance, let the people be firm,and dispatch 
them, cutting them off root and branch.” 
This was published by a bookseller and 
printer, at whose house the Copenhagen- 
house petition of the 12th of November 
lay to be signed. One passage he thought 
it necessary to read, as it contained a direct 
incitement to regicide. It was a definition 
of a guillotine, “« An instrument (as they 
called it) of rare invention. As it is the 
custom to decapitate and not hang 
kings, it is proper to have this instrument 
ready to make death easy to them, sup- 
posing a necessity of cutting them off, 
This instrument is used only for great ma- 
lefactors, such as kings, bishops, and prime 
ministers. England and France have had 
their regular turns in executing their 
kings! Krance did it last, &c. &c.”” and, 
in conclusion, Ankerstroem and Damiens, 
the two regicides were held up to the re- 
verence of mankind. ‘This too, was from 
a printer, given to the public by the so- 
cietics, in the list of patriotic printers, 
[Name him, name him, came trom all 
parts of the House.] Citizen Lee, said his 
lordship.—-What can the House now sup- 
pose is the tendency of this pacific system, 
this bloodless conquest? Sir, would it 
not be supposed, that, instead of being the 
production of Englishmen, this foul, most 
foul treason—-[Hear, hear!) Ido not say, 
that if brought in the judgment of a court 
It would be decided to be treason; but I 
will maintain, that the heart that uttered 
it was the heart of as foul a traitor as ever 
raised the dagger of a parricide. It is 
not even English treason. No, Sir; it is 
all French treason. Would not one ra- 
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ther suppose that I was reading the bloody | are strong, feed them with poison? His 
page of Marat, or the sanguinary code of | lordship declined entering on the discus- 
Robespierre, than the production of an | sion of the remaining points; he had 
Englishman? On his own knowledge, his | however felt himself bound by his duty to 


lordship said, he could venture to state, 
unequivocally, that a production intituled 
“King-killing,” and another, “the Reign of 
George the Last,” were sold at Copen- 
hagen-house. Under such impressions as 
these, did the persons assembled go there to 
discuss political subjects ? There the pre- 
sent scarcity was attributed, not to failure 
of crops, but to parliamentary corrup- 
tion. He wished the House to consider 
what the effect of such topics on minds 
so prepared must have been. This was not 
ail that had passed. The sacl a were 
taught that they had no hope left from 
legislative or executive powers, but that 
they were to look to themselves alone, 
since they could hope for no redress from 
the constituted authorities. One circum- 
stance more remained to be mentioned, 
which was, that when all the nation was 
in consternation and horror at the insult 
offered to his majesty, a printer had the 
audacity to publish a libel, in which the 
whole of the circumstances were misre- 
presented, to excite the ridicule and con- 
tempt of the people. He left the House 
to determine, from these indisputable facts, 
whether there wasnot an obvious connexion 
between the societies and that outrage. It 
hed been said, that this was a libel upon 
Englishmen, who have been educated in 
rational freedom, and could never be so lost 
to the sense of their interest as to violate 
the blessings they enjoy. Would the hon. 
gentleman who asserted this, deny that 
ether free nations have suffered by the 
dissemination of these doctrines, that 
America, and more particularly Geneva, 
were not injured by them? Be it remem- 
bered, that revolutions are frequent with 
republican governments; in Geneva such 
evils were less likely in consequence of their 
habits of order and religion. The only 
revolution which had been marked with 
blood there, and where the priests were 
murdered was the late one. The smallness 
of the numbers who entertained these opi- 
Bions was alao an objection; but Iet the 
hon. gentleman recollect, that the number 
of those were small who accomplished tlic 
French revolution, who brought about the 
massacres of the 10th of August and 2d 
of September ; and they were sinall too in 
their numbers who caused the commotions 
in Geneva. Would you, he asked, because 
the constitutions of the people of England 
® 


the House and to the public, to state thus 
much; and he left it to others, who were 
blessed with better health and more vi- 
gour, to deal with the other parts of the 
subject. 
Mr. Sheridan said, that some things had 
fallen from the noble lord upon which it 
was impossible for him to remain silent. 
Exactly two years ago, at the opening of 
the session, he remembered to have seen 
the noble lord with the same sonorous 
voice, the same placid countenance, in 
the same attitude, leaning gracefully upon 
the table, and giving an account from 
shreds and patches of Brissot, that the 
French republic would last but a few 
months longer. Unfortunately for the 
credit of the noble lord, not one word of 
all his predictions had come to pass. He 
believed the noble lord was as much in 
the right in predicting that a revolution 
would follow, from the proceedings of 
certain societies, as he had been in his fore 
mer predictions of the rapidly approaching 
ruin and destruction of theFrench Repub- 
lic. The arguments the noble lord had 
made use of, to prove the connexion be- 
tween the proceedings of the London Cer. 
responding Society, and the accidental 
outrage that had been offered to the person 
of the sovereign, neither dazzled his sight 
nor satisfied his understanding. The more 
closely to fullow the noble ford through 
his elaborate composition, he would begin 
with his first argument, that such an in- 
sult as that offered to his majesty had 
never been before attempted. He most 
sincercly wished the fact were otherwise ; 
but, unfortunately, there had been many 
instances of similar misconduct, among 
which, one that took place at the Middle- 
sex election. Assuming that as an his- 
torical fact, which was not true, the noble 
lord had endeavoured to establish the 
proofs of his connexion; aud after exa- 
mining a variety of causes, none of which 
could at all apply, he looked about for 
another cause, and found one novel and 
extraordinary, namely, the societies. 
Surcly the noble lord had forgotten, that 
long before his majesty's procession to 
parliament, and long before the meeting 
at Copenhagen-house, there were tumults 
and disorders in various parts of the king- 
dom, which he believed the noble lord, 
with all his ingenuity, could not be able 
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to fasten on the societies. In those trans- | people, as ignorant of human nature and 
actions clearly there could be no con- { the hearts of Englishmen, as the minister, 
nexion. He should therefore attribute the | had stupidly imagined, that they could do 
Outrage to no other cause than the pres- | this, and that, and the other, and electrify 
sure of extreme distress. Might not men, | the whole nation by a few violent pamph- 
returning home to their starving families, | lets, they were taught to believe, that a 
which they were not able to support, from | great body of people 1s in a state of 
the extreme irritation of the moment, and | actual rebellion. It was impossible to 
the delusion of confounding. the acts of | presume to doubt the ignorance of those 
the minister, with the authority of the | men, when they acted in the same parallel 
monarch, be guilty of outrages which they | with men in high situations. The noble 
would repent of in their cooler moments? | lord had affirmed that it was foul treason 
This was no extravagant argument. It | which had been published by citizen Lee, 
had been the cause which produced one | If it was foul treason, why did not the 
distress, and was capable of producing | attorney-general prosecute citizen Lee? 
another.—The noble lord had represented | The noble lord was indignant also, because 
the lower classes of the people of all coun- | his Jearned friend had expressed his dis- 
tries to be alike. This was a gross misre- ; approbation at the unfair attempt to divide 
presentation. Nothing could be more! the rich, and set them in array against the 
false and absurd, than to suppose, that a' poor; and yet this division must be the 
people, bred up in a free country, and in; necessary consequence of the measures 
the habits of enjoying and considering | which the ministers are pursuing. They 
their rights, would ever conduct them- | who hold out the mass of the poor to 
selves like slaves just rescucd from a vile, | be capable of such enormitics as the 
gtinding, and infamous despotism. The! French have perpetrated, do, in fact, set 
noble lord had mentioned the republic of | therich against them; and the conse- 
Geneva. Would he compare the people ! quence must be, that the poor will be 
of that miserable state, always subject to | stung and goaded on to acts of resent- 
the domination of Savoy or France, with | ment. If the House did not consent te 
the inhabitants of the great, the proud, | go into the proofs of this treason be- 
and the powerful British nation? The | fore a committee of inquiry, they had no 
noble lord had also made a comparison | right whatever to assent to the bill. If 
with America. What was there in Ame- | they were content with bare assertion, he 
rica, except a safe, wise, and prosperous | would assert also, and deny that citizen 

eople, and an admirable president? What | Lee was printer to the societics. As to 
had been the effect?) Had not the Ame- | the doctrine of king-killing, he knew the 
rican states avoided a quarrel with this | majority of the people held it in detesta- 
country, and made an advantageous treaty | tion; but if a fool,a madman, or a traitor, 
with us?) Had they not preserved their | as igrorant as the ministers, believed such 
constitution and their liberties? Did not | sentiments were popular, was it to be 
their commerce flourish?) By what mode | deemed a sufficient proof of their exis- 
of argument, then, would the noble lord | tence ?—It was not difficult to see the views 
make use of the insinuation of the Ame- | with which these pretended plots were 
rican states, to prove the danger to which | brought forward. Ministers wished to 
we were liable in this country, from the | raise groundless alarms. He had twice in 
dissemination of these new principles ? ; that House mentioned the bow and arrow, 
They who accused the English people of { or pop-gun plot, as it was termed. Mi- 
treason and rebellion, who charged them | nisters, he maintained, had kept in prison 
with being prone to commit outrages and ; the persons accused of it, whom they knew 
excesses, were not judges of the sort of ; to be innocent. ‘They had offered to libe- 
stuff of which the human heart was made; | rate them upon giving buil. If these per- 
and particularly an Englishman’s, when | sons were innocent, why were they suf- 
they havarded such assertions. The rea- | fered to lie in prison ? If they were guilty, 
son of their ignorance was plain ; because, ; why had the officers of justice liberated 
from their own natural pride, they had | them on bail? Was it possible that the 
always kept aloof from the people, and | House could be satisfied with the misera- 
were now obliged to do so, in consequence | ble proofs adduced by the noble lord 2? 
of the calamitous war they had engaged | The noble lord had been looking for plots 
ia, and the disastrous consequences it had | with the utmost diligence and industry, 
produced. Hence, because six or seven | but he could findnone. Would the House 
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decide the rhost important subject ever 
offered to their consideration, upon vile 
scraps, and paltry passages from Lua 
lets, collected by rummaging old book 
shops, and turning up the dirt of every 
stall in London? Good God! in what place 
was it that he spoke? To whom did he 
address himself? How would the mem- 
bers face their constituents, after sacrific- 
ing every thing held valuable by their an- 
cestors, if they should agree to make that 
sacrifice without all the proofs, which 
the nature of the case would admit? 
What might convince them, might not 
have the same effect upon others. They 
should consider that they were all of them 
the servants of the people of England. 
They voted and acted in that House not 
in their individual capacity, but as agents 
and attornies for ethers ; and they would 
not perform their duty, if they could not 
satisfy the reasonable inquiries of their 
constituents.— This measure, he was satis- 
fied, would create that disaffection and 
encourage those plots, the supposed exis- 
tence of which was made the pretext for 
its adoption. He deprecated nothing more 
than a revolution; but he believed it was 
not impossible that the people might be 
driven to some violent remedy, rendered by 
circumstances plausible, if not necessary. 
He apprehended little from the temper 
and discontent of the people, except this 
bill provoked their anger and their indig- 
nation. It might create discontents, and 
render a remedy desperate as theirs would 
be whenever they were driven to it, 
both plausible and necessary. The Bri- 
tish nation was a grateful nation; and let 
gentlemen who heard him, recollect whe- 
ther they had ever seen a poor labouring 
man untbankful in his return for their 
bounty. It was not in the nature or the 
heart of Englishmen. If government were 
bounteous, they would not find the people 
dissatisfied. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that so far 
from feeling that the rights, liberties, and 
happiness of the people would be invaded 
by the bill, he was convinced, that they 
could not be effectually preserved to 
them, if some such measure as the pre- 
sent was not immediately adopted. In 

opinion, if some measure was not 
adopted, the House would criminally neg- 
lect the safety of the constitution. He 
reprobated the idea of a learned gentle- 
mao, who had charged the higher orders 
ofthe people with intending to separate 
their interests from those of the lower. 
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Such an accusation, he hesitated not to 
declare, a gross calumny. If ever there 
was a pene in which these classes were 
united; in which, from the humblest cot- 
tager to the monarch on the throne, all 
ranks of society were cemented and con- 
nected by one continued chain, each giv- 
ing assistance to the others, it was the 
country in whicl: we lived. The union 
of these orders appeared from the con- 
nexien between master and servant, land- 
lord and tenant, and, above all, from the 
innumerable charities that were every 
where established, from the parochial 
rates, and from various other benevolent 
institutions, which would prove to the 
people that they were under the peculiar 
care of those whom Providence had 
placed over them. This very calumny 
against the higher orders of society form- 
ed a part of that dangerous system, 


pve which they were called upon to 


protect the country. The hon. gentle- 
!'man who spoke last had stated several 
facts to the House; he would not dispute 
the powers of eloquence with which that 
hon. gentleman had dressed them; but 
i he would assert that they had no exiet- 
; ence but in his imagination. He did not 
mean to say that the war had not occa- 
'sioned some calamities. But he begged 
‘leave to say distinctly, that whatever 
‘were the calamities of the war, and the 
' evils resulting from the scarcity, it could 
| not be proved that they had given rise to 
‘the opinions he so much reprobated as 
mischievous and baneful. What was the 
‘state of the country in 1791 and 1792? 
Where then was either war or scarcity 2? 
The nation was in the most happy and 
flourishing condition. Yet was it not 
equally true, that then, as at present, 
these principles had broken out, and ma- 
nifested their operation in a progressive 
course of sedition? It was evident, there- 
fore, that these were but pretexts, tend 
ing to inflame and agitate the humbler 
classes of the community. The wants of 
the lower orders had received the best 
alleviations from the attention of the 
wealthy in their own districts. Among 
other arguments urged against the bill, it 
had been contended that the Bill of Rights 
was invaded by it. He denied that there 
was any thing in that memorable and ea- 
cred declaration of our liberties, more 
than in any act of parliament, which 
barred them from taking the present mea- 
sures ; nothing that prevented them from . 
revising, altering, or suspending its pro- 
[Z] | 
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visions, as the weighty exigencies of the 
times might demand. Perhaps there was 
something in the riot act that was not 
strictly reconcileable with the bill: the 
Habeas Corpus too, in its suspension, 
stood upon a similar footing with the pre- 
sent measure. By the Bill of Rights they 
were allowed to wear defensive arms: 
there was no doubt of it; aman might do 
so; and yet the government had since, 
by the authority of salutary and well- 
timed statutes, disarmed whole districts 
mm the northern part of the kingdom; and 
he never could allow himself to forget 
that the restriction of this privilege had 
been extended throughout whole coun- 
ties. Venerating, as he did, almost to 
Molatry, those ancestors to whom we were 
indebted for the Bill of Rights, supremely 
valuable as that recognition of the rights 
of the people was, it was obtained by the 
demand of the Houses of Parliament, and 
it had been obtained by the parliament 
only. Hesaw now, however principles of 
action far different from those which go- 
verned the illustrious leaders of that glo- 
Pious Revolution, actuating and impelling 
those gentlemen who continually profess 
their adiniration of that event. The great 
triots of that day were accustomed to 
ook for the safeguard of their liberties, 
their property, and their religion, only 
from the energy and wisdom of parlia- 
ment; whereas, the modern doctrine was 
that every good was to be expected from 
popular assemblies. —It was objected to 
the bill, that it poe the right of pe- 
titioning ; so far from preventing the 
right of petitioning, it in fact secured it by 
directing it to its proper channel. What- 
éver good had been done by petitioning, 
he would venture to assert, had been en- 
tirely done by petitions under the protec- 
tion of established laws, and not by tu- 
multuous meetings ; such meetings might 
produce anarchy, but they could never be 
advantageous to the constitution. If gen- 
tlemen would reflect on the cases in which 
petitions had tended to secure the liberty 
of the people, they would find that they 
had not originated from popular conven- 
tions irregularly held, but from legal as- 
zemblies called together by constituted 
authorities. The petitions presented on 
the Excise bill and the India bill, were 
‘sufficient proofs of this. He deprecated 
the idea of insinuating suspicions of im- 
proper conduct in mazistrates, and said it 
tended materially to weaken the necessary 
authority of men in public situations. 
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With regard to popular meetings, a right 
hon. gentleman ( Mr. Fox) had stood for- 
ward more frequently than any other po- 
litical character in appeals to the people. 
He had displayed the most extraordinary 
willingness to resort to them; so that it 
frequently happened that he was without 
the door of the House attacking ministers 
with invective and asperity one half of the 
day, where they had no means of defend- 
ing themselves, and during the other half 
combating them within those walls with 
the most determined Inveteracy. At one 
time, in order to excite the indignation of 
the public against ministers, for their pro. 
secution of the American war, the right 
hon. gentleman had displayed his orato- 
rical talents on a stage erected for that 
purpose in Westininster-hall, with as little 
effect, however, as to the avowed purport 
of his design at that time, as there was 
ground to apprehend would be the case 
with respect to his exertions on a late oc- 
casion. Yet it had happened, that he was 
induced, no doubt from conscientious mo- 
tives to acknowledge the virtues, and con- 
nect himself with the political conduct of 
those whom he had reprobated for so 
many years with every possible bitterness 
and severity. Immediately after he had 
withdrawn himself from the administration 
of the earl of Shelburne, the right hon. 
‘gentleman had again appealed to his fa- 
vourite popular meeting, at which no 
doubt, many individuals were vehemently 
i assailed, who had no means of defending 
| themselves; a line of combat neither can- 
[did nor fair. Let the House recollect 
| the associations in the year 1780; associa- 
tions, which, though, commenced without 
any settled design, proved fatal in their 
consequences. Had the bill before the 
House existed at that time, would the 
lives, liberty, and property of Englishmen 
have been so dreadfully violated, as they 
were in consequence of the meeting held 
in St. George’s-fields ? An unfortunate, 
but deluded, nobleman had then the au- 
dacity to say, that, unless the House of 
Commons acceded to the object of their 
petition, he would require their assent at 
the head of 100,000 men. Since, then, 
they had experienced such a lamentable 
instance of the dangers resulting from 
popular meetings; since they had seen 
the evils which threatened the constitu- 
tion, from such combination, would they 
hesitate to pass a bill which could, in no 
view, be said to take away the right of 
the subject, and which only directed it to 
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a proper object ? They ought to take 
care how they played with the prejudices 

of a mob: they were not safe weapens to 
sport with. Nothing could be more dan- 
gerous in a legislature, than to hold up 
the doctrine of resistance to the people. 
That it was a rule to be laid down was by 

no means true; as resistance never could 
form a pe of government. It must arise 
from the dissolution of government; nor 
could he avoid noticing the criminal inde- 
cency of imputing arbitrary motives to 
one part of the government, and of call- 
ing upon the legislature, which was 
one branch of government, to listen to 
imputations upon another. Whatever 
might be the conduct of the right hon. 
gentleman in the years 1782 and 1783, he 
well recollected, that from 1770 to 1774, 

he had not resorted to any means that 
the wisdom of parliament did not suggest, 
though when he said this, he was aware 
that there might be circumstances suited 

to particular periods of a man’s life, and 
maturer age might not choose to adopt 
the conduct of youth. The right hon. 
gentleman, from his earliest knowledge 
of hum, had been a friend to the system 
of popular meetings; but he doubted 
much whether he had imbibed any good 
principle from that system, or established 
any good principle by it. A large as- 
sembiy had been convened the other day 
at which the right hon. gentleman pre- 
sided, and he had no doubt he had 
exerted himself with great activity and 
uncommon powers of voice; but could 
the 30,000 people, who were reported to 
be present, have been all benefitted by 
his greatest exertion of his faculties? He 
had certainly been much applauded. Had 
not those, however, who were with him 
on the scaffold, shared, in that applause ? 
He had always admired the right hon. 
gentleman’s talents, but he seriously 
thought they might be displayed more 
usefully than on such occasions. That 
House he considered as a more proper 
stage on which that richt hon. gentleman 
might display his abilities. “I know 
said Mr. Dundas) he is able to battle us 
all.” If the majority of the 30,000, who 
attended the mecting, had remained at 
home in the exercise of honest industry, 
for the maintenance of their wives and 
‘children, it would have been better for 
society. The food dealt out to them from 
the rostrum, was not the most wholesome: 
and, it was tobe remembered, that such 
as it was, the wives of the men present 
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had not their share of it. If any good 
could come of these self-constituted meet 
ings it would be by placing them under 
the eye of the legislature. Indeed, he 
had flattered himself, that after the trials 
of Hardy and others, the good sense of 


the nation would have checked their far- 


ther progress: but the meetings in St. 
George’s-fields and Copenhagen-house 
had dissipated these hopes. Meetings of. 
this kind would now therefore be placed 
under the direction of a magistrate act- 
ing at his peril. To the assertion that 
ministers had denied proof, he replied, 
that public notoriety was the best ground 
of proof; and the whole country had de- 
clared that some strong and efficacious re- 
medy was necessary. He put it to the 
wisdom of the House, whether, under all 
the existing circumstances it was right 
that any individual should have the power 
of assembling people for any business he 
thought proper. Between trusting to the 
discretion of individuals on the one hand, 
and the discretion of the magistrate on 
the other, he could not see the smallest 
room to hesitate. 

Mr. Foz said, that ifhe possessed much 
of that vanity, which the right hon. gentle- 
man had been pleased to impute to him, 
it would have been no small gratification 
to him to have formed the subject of not 
merely one or two or three, but at least of 
four different speeches, which he recol- 
lected the right hon. gentleman, consider-. 
able in abilities himself, high in situation, 
and great in power, to have made upon 
his character and public conduct. On 
several occasions, he remembered to have 
been publicly addressed from the same 
quarter, in a similar style of catechism, 
upon his opinion respecting the extent 
and mode of reform in parliament, and 
respecting his sentiments upon the influ- 
ence of the crown and the proper |units 
of the royal prerogative. The right hon. 
secretary had at that time received seve- 
ral hints from his right hon. friend near 
him (the chancellor of the exchequer), 
not to push his inquiries too far, Onthe 
present occasion, however, he was not 
fortunate enough to reap the benefit of 
so kind a hint, and therefore he would 
answer the different questions in the cates 
chism, with all the plainness and sincerity 
in his power. ‘The first inquiry of the 
right hon. secretaiy related to his conduct 
in the famous Middlesex election : in reply 
to which he was at liberty, to affirm, that 


while he gave his decided opinion.in fa- 
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vour of the sovereignty of parliamentary 
law, he never had uttered any sentiment 
which was in the least unfavourable to the 
right which the people indisputably pos- 
sessed of expressing their sense of every 
public measure. From the Micdlesex 
election the right hon. secretary had pro- 
ceeded cto catechise him upon his conduct 
during the American war, and by talking 
of his crecting a stage without doors, he 
seemed to speak with some contempt of 
the manner in which he (Mr. Fox) had 
acted at certain meetings, that were held 
at Westiminster-hall and other places, 
upon these occasions: he found himself 
accused with having pronounced invec- 
tives against persons who were then in 
high authority. The right hon. gentleman 
had forgotten the conduct which his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Pitt) had adopted, and 
those eloquent speeches he had at that 
time delivered, in which public harangues 
to the people were described as the most 
agreeable and most useful duty which re- 
presentatives in parliament could dis- 
charge to their constituents. In answer 
to the charge, that he had, in a personal 
manner, attacked those who had no op- 
pou of appearing in their own de- 
ence, he had to say, that it was, the 
duty of every man, and particularly of 
ay member of parliament, when the 
conduct of the executive government was 
called in question, to represent the cha- 
racters and conduct of members in their 
true colours. What was the use or the 
value of a popular meeting, upon a politi- 
cal subject, without that freedom? At 
meetings held in Yorkshire and other 
places at that time, such had been the 
practice of others. Although he had 
then spoken freely of government, when 
he opposed its measures, he was willing to 
allow others to oppose him. In the year 
1784, for instance, the House would re- 
collect what had happened. Mr. Burke, 
in his emphatical language, had called the 
parliamentary conduct of some gentlemen 
the revolution of 1784. In that year, the 
House could not have forgotten how he 
had been opposed; what invectives had 
been employed against him, and those in 
Bere where, as the right hon. gentleman 
iad said, he could not be present to an- 
swer. Did he ever make one unmanly 
murmur upon that occasion? Did he 
ever complain of that invective? Did he 
ever say one word against the sacred right 
of the people to assemble and freely dis- 
cuss political subjects when those discus- 
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sions were against him? Never in any 
one instance had he uttered a syllable 
that went to question the right, or to 
blame the practice, of holding public ~ 
meetings of the people. He had endea- 
voured to answer much of. the reasoning 
that had been urged against him at these 
meetings; but he had not said a word 
against the propriety of holding them. 
What wasthe principle of the present bill ? 
To restrain the exercise of free discussion 
at all those meetings. 

The right hon. secretary had asked, 
what advantages had resulted to the coun- 
try from those political meetings during 
the American war? He did not mean to 
arrogate to himself any extraordinary share 
in the opposition which he made to that 
war. It did not become him tosay much 
upon that subject’; he trusted he might, 
however, be pardoned, if he said that the 
opular meetings in question, tended to 
asten the esclae ou of that war. Was 
the right hon. gentleman of that opinion, 
or was he not? What did he think of the 
meetings that were held at Norwich and 
at other places? Upon this head the 
right hon. secretary might have some in- 
formation from one of his present friends, 
if he wanted any information. Those 
measures went farther than to put an end 
to the war; they contributed to the cor- 
rection of some of the abuses of adminis- 
tration, since the celebrated bill of Mr. 
Burke, which did that gentleman so much 
honour, was founded on those measures. 
Perhaps he should be told, that all the 
meetings that had any effect (indeed, he 
had been told so already), were called by 
the sheriff, and that all that was said at 
the meeting at Westminster had no effect, 
because it was not a meeting which had 
that authority. He wished to know what 
magic there was in a meeting that was 
eile by the sheriff, in preference to any 
other public mecting? So much of the 
subject, therefore, as related to public 
meetings, he recollected with pleasure 
and satisfaction. Public meetings bad 
contributed to put an end to the Ameri- 
can war: and if he had said some things 
against any of those individuals who 
vised it, he was consoled with the reflec- 
tion, that if he had helped to shorten that 
destructive war only one year, he had 
contributed to prevent the increase of the 
number of helpless orphans and mourning 
widows—he had contributed to lessen the 
distress of the poor and friendless. Let 
him not be told, thep, that he had acted 
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aa unmanly part, by frequenting those 

ublic meetings. He must again say, that 
if there was any glory in putting an end 
to the American war, he should be proud 
to hear that he had, in common with 
others, a share in that glory. When the 
right hon. secretary talked of invectives 
thrown out at those public meetings, 
against persons who were not present, he 
would recommend to him to reflect on 
what had happened the day before at the 
meeting at Polace-yard. He knew, and 
W# necessary, he could prove, that there 
had been manifested a good deal of zeal : 
in fact, an active canvass had taken place 
on the part of ministers, in order that 
their friends might attend that meeting. 
Messages were sent about, stating that it 
would be agreeable to government if their 
friends took care to be present. The con- 
sequence was, an attendance was procur- 
ed, and many friends to government, per- 
sons of authority, were there, among whom 
was his noble colleague, lord Hood, and 
two hon. gentlemen in his eye (Messrs. 
Canning and Jenkinson); he hoped, 
therefore, the right hon. gentleman would 
not complain that any attacks had been 
made on ministers in the absence of their 
friends that day. 

The right hon. gentleman had also ac- 
eused him of having altered his course for 
some years with regard to public meet- 
ings; that he had been fond of attending 
them in the earlier part of his parliamen- 

tary life, but that he had of late declined 
them. He admitted the observation to be 
founded in truth; the reason was, that 
for some time past he did not see that his 
attendance at public meetings could be 
ef any use to the public: whenever he 
thought it might become so, he was ready 
to attend ; and this he thought a part of 
his public duty, whatever opinions other 
persons might entertain upon that sub- 
ject. If ever such attendance had been 
necessary, it was so at this time; when 
the constitution was attacked, it was the 
duty of every man to exert himself in its 
defence : he should therefore give all the 
authority he could pretend to, to such 
meetings, for the purpose of supporting 
the rights and liberties of the people. 
Avowing that for his motive, he was 
ready to meet any ministerial censure 
that might be cast upon him. The right 
hon. gentleman had asked him, if he 
ele that any efforts of his could be 
heard with attention? and whether he 
imagined his eloquence could make any 
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impression on such a multitude as thirty 
theusand? He had no such idea; he had 
nevertheless used all his endeavours to ex- 
plain to them the nature of the subject 
which they had to consider. The mght 
hon. coniloman had also asked, whether 
he thought they applauded him? His 
answer was, that he was not so vain as to 
expect it; he attended not for the pur- 
pose of receiving applause, or command- 
ing assent; he went for the purpose of 
learning the sense of his constituents on 
the most important political topic which 
could be presented for their deliberation. 
It was, he confessed, somewhat unplea- 
sant, particularly at his time of life, to at- 
tend popular meetings ; the labour and 
fatigue, however, he considered as the 
merest trifles, when compared with the 
fate of the question which had yesterday 
been submitted to the inhabitants of 
Westminster, whose applause at the meet- 
ing arose from the feeling which those 
present had of the propriety of the mea-: 
sure they were met to adopt. This aro 
out of the detestation they felt for the bi 
before the House. In that view he saw 
the utility of such meetings, and it was on 
that ground that he attended them. At 
that meeting the bill met what it ought to 
meet, and what, if the public had any re- 
gard for their liberties, it would meet all 
over the kingdom—general execration 
and abhorrence. Execration that would 
be increased in consequence of certain 
opinions that had been lately delivered in 
that House. The more the public had that 
feeling (which, thank God, they began to 
manifest), the more he thought it his duty 
to give such meetings his countenance ; 
meetings on which, perhaps depended at 
this moment, the very essence of our con- 
stitution. That was his firm and sincére 
opinion; and that he believed to be the 
opinion of the public; for very plain and 
very decided language must at this mo- 
ment be spoken to save the country from 
absolute ruin. 

The right hon. gentleman had been 
pleased to pay him compliments on his 
talents, and had intimated a wish that 
they should never be exercised any where 
but in that House. To thishe would ane 
swer, that he attended that House not for 
pleasure, but for duty; and he trusted 
that his attendance there might be more 
or less useful to the public ; of how much 
use it was, it did not become him to de- 
termine. The right hon. gentleman had 


| then asked, if he expected to cemvinge 
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that great multitude by his eloquence ? 
Most certainly he did not; as little did 
he expect to convince that House. It had 
been said, that the majority of that mul- 
titude came pre-determined ; perhaps they 
did. Did the majority of that House 
come wholly undetermined? Was there 
no resemblance between the House and 
that meeting in that respect? He had 
some experience of the House; and 
whenever he wholly despaired of per- 
suading the majority of the House on 
pone where the constitution was at stake, 

e thought attending such meetings as 
those alluded to useful, because it tended 
to enable him to arrive at the opinion of 
the public. Let this be stated to the 
House; and if this had no effect upon it, 
his attendance there would be useless, and 
even burthensome. 

It was matter worthy of observation, 
that the debates on the bill had afforded 
the first occasion, since the accession of 
the House of Brunswick to the throne, 
of an open and parliamentary espousal of 
the cause of the House of Stuart. On 
the preceding night it had been said by an 
hon. baronet (sir F. Basset), and the 
idea had been borrowed that evening by 
the solicitor-general, that even if there 
had been a revolution in the reigns of 
George the Ist and 2nd, it would not have 
been accompanied with the same dangers 
which would flow from a similar event 
taking place at the present crisis; as in 
the former case, the descendants of the 
House of Stuart might have been rein- 
stated on the throne ; whereas, at the pre- 
sent moment, anarchy, and a general dis- 
solution of all the principles of civilized 
society, would follow any dispute about 
the constitutional rights of the sovereign. 
This was Jacobitism in perfection, and he 
was not at all surprised at hearing Jaco- 
bites come forward with such reasonings. 
What would the House of Stuart have 
done, had they been established on the 
throne?) ‘They would have introduced 
the Catholic instesd of the Protestant re- 
ligion. They would, perhaps, have put 
an end to parliaments, resumed the rights 
of jurics, and subverted the liberty of the 

ress. ‘They would not, it was said, have 
invaded the rights of property, nor in- 
vented the detestable name of French 
equality, the inroads of which our British 
heroes swear by their lives and fortunes to 
resist. But if in the choice of dangers, 
a man must forfeit hig life and property, 
inorder to avoid a greater evil (for the 
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blessings of the constitution were out of 
the question, under the government of the 
Stuarts, ) whatever may be the theoretical 
distinction, there was very little practical 
difference -between the one or other alter- 
native. 

The right hon. gentleman had depre- 
cated the idea of the legislature adopting 
the doctrine of resistance as a practical 
principle, though, at the same time, he 
allowed, that resistance must inevitably 
follow from a system of oppression lon 
pursued. A most worthy and saligiiened 
man (general La Fayette), in a neigh- 
bouring kingdom, which it was the fashion 
to refer to for instances of atrocious cri- 
minality, had athrmed resistance to be the 
most holy of duties, which the people of 
England were called to exercise; and per- 
haps the difference between him and the 
right hon. secretary would, on a second 
thought, appear but trifling. No man 
ever supposed that the legislature should 
adopt the doctrine of resistance, as a di- 
rect and practical maxim, though every 
man was convinced, and even the speech 
of the right hon. secretary himself 
strengthened the conviction, that resist- 
ance, in certain circumstances, was im- 
possible to be avoided. With respect 
to the right which parliament possessed, 
of altering the Bill of Rights, he agreed 
with the right hon. secretary. He never 
could consent to the proposition that there 
were some funclamental laws of the consti- 
tution which parliament was incompetent 
to alter. They certainly were competent 
to make any alterations in the code either 
of civil or criminal Jaw, so far as their 
acts would necessarily be recognized in 
the decisions of all the various courts of 
judicature in the kingdom, But though 
they might be competent in point of power, 
it would not be prudential or expedient 
in many cases to use that power. ‘There 
were many laws of the constitution which 
never ought to be repealed, and many 
privileges of the people which never ought 
to be invaded. Parliament had been re- 
presented as the only source of redress, 
and infallible object of public confidence. 
But who did not know, that if our ances- 
tors had trusted every thing to parliament, 
their posterity would not have inherited 
that constitution which it has been their 
happiness to enjoy; and that the provision 
for petitioning the legislature would never 
have found admittance into the Bill of 
Rights. Even in the reign of king Wil- 
liam, the marquis of Hartington moved, in 
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the House of Commons, for-a power to be 
vested in the people of petitioning his ma- 
jesty to hold or dissolve the parliament, and 
to remove the grievances to which it might 
be their fate to be subjected. Perhaps he 
might be laughed at for the superstitious 
veneration in which he held the names of 
some great and ancient families in the 
kingdom. There was no one for which 
he had a more profound respect than that 
of Cavendish; and sorry was he to see, 
that in a question of such great constitu- 
tional importance, not one of that illus- 
trious family, who had so many seats in 
parliament, was to be found either in the 
minority or the adverse ranks. 

He defended the sentiments of his 
learned friend (Mr. Erskine), which had 
been misunderstood or misrepresented by 
the right hon. secretary. His learned 
friend did not mean, and no man who pre- 
tended to the character of a statesman, he 
was convinced, would presume to say 
that property oe not to have great po- 
litical weight. But even the right hon. 

gentleman himself would not contend, that 

property had an exclusive right of thinking 

speaking upon subjects of constitu- 
tionalimportance. This would be to rob 
man of his natural and indefeasible rights. 
and to reduce society to its original ele- 
ments. In another place, report declared 
that a person of high authority, considerable 
talents, and great learning (the bishop of 

Rochester), had said, that the mass of the 

people had nothing todo with the laws, but 

to obey them. And this strange assertion 
had been made by a member of that order, 
who beyond all others were taught in their 
religion to recognize the natural equality 
of man. But he trusted that the people 
of England would not tamely surrender 
their indisputable and hereditary right, 
whatever inclination an arbitrary minister 
er a supercilious prelate might betray, to 
wrest them out of their possession. How 
absurd was it that because a man had not 
the good fortune to have a freehold qua- 
lification of forty shillings valued rent, he 
must not be allowed to speak his senti- 
ments on subjects which involve his dear- 
est and most important concerns! At 
present he would not enter into the argu- 
ments for and against parliamentary re- 
form. The sum of the argument on the 
one side was, that the people of the 
country were not equally represented ; 
and the only answer bearing the smallest 
semblance speciousness, which had 


been made, was, that though the people 
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were ‘not equally and individually repre- 
sented, the aggregate body was to all in- 
tents and purposes, virtually represented ; 
and that, for instance, the member for 
Westminster was equally zealous in pro 
moting the general interest of the country, 
as he was in consulting the more immedi- 
ate interests of his constituents. From 
this reasoning, the inference which natu- 
rally occurred was this, that they who had 
not an equal influence in choosing repre- 
sentatives in parliament, and who, in fact, 
had none, should by the exercise of peti- 
tion have an opportunity of making their 
grievances known to those who were the 
virtual representatives of the nation. 
Whereas, in the present bill the privileges 
of petition, as well as the powers of 
election, were confined to boroughs and 
corporations who actually had representa- 
tives whom they had it in their power to 
entrust with the exercise of their functions. 
Would it not be much more suitable and 
becoming to extend this privilege to the 
poor householders, and the millions of un- 
represented people in the country who 
have no other medium through which to 
make known their grievances, and to 
pourin their complaints? Deprive them 
of this right of petitioning, and you take 
from them all that is valuable in their po- 
litical existence. In this view, then, the 
bill went to institute a fatal distinction 
between the constituents and non-consti- 
tuents inthe kingdom ; a distinction which 
was sufficient to destroy the harmony and 
peace of the country; to confute the 
only argument which could be adduced in 
opposition to parliamentary reform, and 
to convert the government of the country 
into an aristocracy, or an oligarchy. ° 
He then proceeded to inquire how far 
the bill actually went in its provisions, to 
limit the right of petitioning. The sheriff 
must call the meeting. But what was to 
be done, if he refuse to call a meeting 
upon a subject of pressing importance ? 
Can a meeting be held without his per- 
mission or not? But was not the sheriff 
an officer nominated by the crown; and 
what a mockery was it, to solicit permis- 
sion from the crown, to meet in order to 
petition the crown? Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the object of the petition 
were to be a dissolution of parliament, 
would the crown countenance a aire 
for any such purpose, as long as the king 
found it for his interest to retain the par- 
liament then in being? On the supposi- 
tion that redress of public grievances was 
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the object, how could the people expect 
the countenanee of those men to such an 
object, from whom all their grievances 
proceeded, and who afforded the real cause 
of complaint? The first clause, however, 
was not the least exceptionable ; after the 
meeting had been convened, a justice of 
e might under various pretences, 
dissolve it; so that its proceedings were 
to be entirely subject to his caprice. 
uppose, for example, that a petition for 
a reform in parliament was to be the sub- 
ject which occupied the attention of the 
meeting; the magistrate might take it 
into his head, that the very idea conveyed 
an implied contempt of the present orga- 
nization of the House of Commons, and 
under this impression, might order it im- 
mediately to disperse under pain of mili- 
tary execution, before any of the pur- 
ses of the meeting were answered. All 

as referred to a discretionary power, which 
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thought that a judicious séfection of the. 
most glaring and dangerous ought to be 
made by the attorney-general. 

He hen adverted to the general prin- 
ciple of the bill in the most animated and 
pointed terms. It was not he said, a 
blow at the outworks of the constitution 
—it was a daring attempt to subvert its 
very foundation. Upon the liberty of 
the press and freedom of discussion, the 
basis of the constitution was known to 
rest. Take away these, and the whole 
fabric must fall. No man would deny 
that there were many abuses and defects 
in the practice of the constitution. Its: 
chief value consisted in the excellence of- 
the foundation ; and when that was des- 
troyed, the rest would not be worth pre- 
serving. For almost any other shock 
which it could have received, a remedy 
might have been found. Had parliament 
thought proper to alter the succession to 


can be amenable to no earthly tribunal, | the crown from the present family on the- 
as no man is accountable for the errors of ; throne, dreadful convulsions would no 
his understanding. doubt have ensued, but the investiture of 

He applied this reasoning to the meet- | anew prince with the sovereign power 
ing at Copenhagen House, the object of : might have quieted the commotiun. Had 
which he contended. to be strictly legal, | parliament made a bold and open attack 
whatever were the forms of the petitions upon the trial by jury, a speedy remedy 
which were then drawn up, but an object | would have been found in the deluge of 
which would have been resisted @ princi- | argument and declamation which would 
pio, had the bill now pending been pre- | immediately have issued from the press. 
viously in force. There was another | Petitions would have been poured in, re- 
clause which was almost too ridiculous to monstrating against the assault on publie 
mention, namely, that which prohibited ‘liberty; and the voice of the people 
all public lectures delivered for money. | raised with unanimity and firmness, would 
What would become of the professors of , have awed the proudest minister mto sub- 
the different sciences in the universities? | mission. But when the power of speak- 
Would they not be clearly involved in the ; ing was taken away, what was there left 


operation of this clause? But even in its , 
most qualified construction, he could not 
conceive by what principle of policy a'§ 
man was to be prohibited from acquiring : 
his subsistence by instructing the people in 
the principles of the constitution. Of Mr. 
Thelwall and his lectures, be was en- 
tirely ignorant. If, however, they were 
innocent, why should he be disturbed ? 
If they were seditious and treasonable, 
why was he not prosecuted under the ex- 
isting statutes? The same observations 
applied to the papers which had been 
read by the noble lord (Mornington) : if 
they were treasonable, the authors of 
them were amenable to the treason laws. 
He would not be understood as deliver- 
ing an opinion whether they were or not, 
nor even whether every seditious paper 
which was circulated ought to be sub- 
mitted to the course of law. He rather 


but the patience of implicit submission ? 
What hopes could be entertained that 
grievances would be removed when those 
who felt them dared not complain? In 
such a case, it would give him but little 
anxiety that a spirit of resistance was 
found impossible to be suppressed. At 
present he believed a spyit of discontent 
to be pretty general in the country, and 
he had no hesitation in saying, that it ori- 
ginated in a bad government, in wicked 
and ruinous measures, and in the blind 
and unmeaning confidence which the peo- 
ple had reposed in an unfortunate and 
desperate administration. The discon- 
tent might, perhaps, exist in some degree 
previous to the war, but he affirmed that 
it had spread since to a much more 
alarming extent. If the discontent origi- 
nated in French principles, it was indebt- 
ed fur its currency to the measures of 
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British ministers. He wished to bring 
them to issue upon this point. They said 
the people of England were loyal; so 
said he, They asserted that there were 
malcontents in the country ; in this also 
he agreed. But he would ask, whether 
the danger to be apprehended from 

French principles, was greater now or two 

years ago? Let them say either the one 

or the other; but he intreated them, for 

God's sake, not to say both. For his own 

part, he thought it was greater. If it 

was, he demanded if the increase of dan- 
ger was not owing to the calamitous war 
which was unjustly commenced, and 
had been unfortunately prosecuted? If 
the danger was diminished, why would 
they apply a more hazardous remedy than 
when the disease was described as raging 
with its utmost fury? Whatever was the 
degree of danger in which the countr 

now stood, he was firmly of opinion, that 
it would be increased rather than lessened 
by the remedy id dees The danger had 
principally arisen from a system of terror, 
which ministers had adopted; and the 
most effectual mode of protracting the 
danger was by continuing this system, 
of which the present bill seemed to form 

& most prominent part. 

He next adverted to what had been 
said of the danger of universal suffrage 
and annual parliaments. They had been 
represented as the cause of the subversion 
of the old French government, and they 
were described as the instrument employ- 
ed by the Corresponding Society, to de- 
molish the British constitution. He pro- 
fesse:d) himself no friend to either ; but he 
tuba the high authority of the duke of 

ichmond, by whom they had been sup- 
ported, and drew this inference, that the 
opinions of those in the higher and lower 
stations of society were treated in a very 
different style of respect. When the mem- 
bers of corresponding societies think now, 
as the duke of Richmond thought some 
years ago, there 1s a general outcry, Will 
you presume to touch the sacred ark of the 
constitution with unhallowed hands? But 
nothing: was said when a daring minister 
comes forward — not, indeed, with unhal- 
lowed hands, for a minister's hands are 
like those of the high priest of old, which 
it would be sacrilege even to look at— 
not to touch it only, but to tear it in 
pieces. 

The sole reason assigned for this out- 
rage against the constitution, was, that 
when new occasions happen, new changes 
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must take place. Mr. Fox here exposed 
the fallacy of the assertion, that universal 
suffrage was the cause of the downfall of 
the ancient despotism of France, and of 
the overthrow of the first constitution. 
He urged upon the serious consideration 
of ministers the situation into which they 
had reduced the country, and implored 
them to give up a system which was 
pee with ruin, and to employ every 
enient and conciliatory means for gaining 
the affection of the people, and attaching 
them to the constitution. He said, he 
knew there was a spirit in the country to 
ward off the ravages of anarchy : he hoped, 
also, there was a spirit to resist the strides 
of oppression. Before he sat down, he 
would say a few words with respect tothe 
general scarcity of provisions that pre- 
vailed, though not connected with the 
subject before the House. If the war 
was not the principal cause of the scar- 
city, that it was an integral part could not 
be disputed. Though the harvest was in 
general abundant, yet wheat was not so 
productive ashad beenexpected. Other 
articles of consumption which were more 
plentiful were equally dear; so dear, that 
the poor could not, for the price of labour 
(which was in no proportion to the dear- 
ness of provisions ) Buy enough of bread. 
There were many other mischiefs that 
followed in the train of a destructive war, 
the expenses of which had lowered the 
value of money, as it had increased the 
tice of necessaries. Though the bless- 
ings of returning peace could not in a 
month, or a year, restore plenty, and re- 
pair the hardships of the war, still they 
afforded the only cure for famine and po~ 
verty. Thus he might in some degree 
say— Sudblata causa, tollitur effectus. The 
war ended, peace would, if not immedi- 
ately, at least in time, bring back the 
country to its former state of prosperity 
Mr. Fox concluded a masterly specch by 
saying, that he should consider it an un- 
; pardonable omission to conceal from the 
people, that they had to reproach them- 
selves for a great part of their calamities 
| by their supineness, in not bringing mi- 
| nisters to an account for their destructive 
i measures, and with calling on the House 
to be aware of what they were doing, and 
not to continue a blind confidence in go- 
vernment to the ruin of the country. 

Mr. Pitt said, that as he had repeatedly 
delivered his sentiments upon the bill, he 
felt but little inclined unnecessarily to 
take up the attention of the House, par- 
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ticularly, as most part of what had been 
already said that day had little connexion 
with the question. Under this descrip- 
tion he did not include the comparison 
which the right hon. gentleman had 
thought proper to draw between,a revo- 
lution in this country in favour of the 
House of Stuart, and a revolution in fa- 
vour of that kind of government which 
French principles would recommend and 
inculcate. No man could be more sen- 
sible than he was of the dreadful calami- 
ties that the nation would sustain by the 
re-establishment of a popish pretender, 
who would, no doubt, endeavour to sub- 
vert our liberties, our religion, and our 


laws, and possibly he might succeed ia. 


his object. He had no hesitation, how- 
ever, 10 declaring, that were be to choose 
between two such horrible alternatives, 
he would chearfully prefer the restoration 
of the pretender to that cruel and deso- 
lating system of anarchy, which would 
radically destroy all those principles by 
which social order was conintained: He 
scrupled not to agree with the right hon. 
gentleman in declaring, that were we 
under the same circumstances that pressed 
on our ancestors, we should be equally 
ready to make the same sacrifices that 
they had done in so necessary a resis- 
tunce; and he farther admitted, that 
when we expressed. ourselves equally 
willing to risk our lives in an opposition 
to either Jacobitical or Jacobinical prin- 
ciples, we had no more to offer, nor were 
we any longer to seek for any practical 
difference. It happened conveniently for 
his purpose, that the arguments and illus- 
trations employed by the right hon. gen- 
tleman furnished him with materials which 
would serve for an answer to most of his 
arguments, as far as he had urged any 
thing closely connected with the subject. 
Of this comparison between the two kinds 
of revolutions alluded to in particular, 
without attempting to reason on which 
side the choice ought to preponderate, it 
was sufficient to say, that we were ready 
with our lives to resist the introduction 
of either. 

Here, then, he wished to pause, and 
besecch the right hon. gentleman to adopt 
the sage counsels of his ancestors, withthe 
same ardour which he expressed when he 
declared his desire to imitate the valour 
of their arms. Our ancestors expelled 
the family of the Stuarts, and established 
the lorious and immortal revolution, in 
the first instance by the sword; but their 
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bravery might kave been ineffectual, if 
they had not secured their object by le- 
gislative provisions. It was in this man- 
ner, more than by personal valour, that 
they preserved the constitution. What 
was the bill of rights itself, but a measure 
adopted by our ancestors in consequence 
of their finding themselves under new cir- 
cumstances ? They declared it to be high 
treason to dispute the queen's authority, 
to deny that the parliament was com- 
petent to confine and limit the succession 
and, finally, to render attempts to intro- 
duce a system, different from that which 
they had established by the laws, feloni- 
ously penal. Upon examining the pre- 
sent bill it would be found, that their ex- 
ample was rigidly adhered to, and pre- 
ventive santa i eee pe on motives 
of policy and prudence, in order to guard 
auainat that exigeni which would make 
it necessary for many to risk their lives 
in a contest, and be involved in all the 
miseries that attend a a war. One 
eat recommendation of this temporary 
pleasure was, that it strictly wilieves 
to the examples of former times; and 
while it added to the general secu- 
rity, made no inmovation on the con- 
stitution, nor, in. the smallest degree, 
weakened the spirit of the laws. Our 
ancestors in times of danger, and even 
during that interval which took place be- 
tween the deposition and the restoration 
of the monarchy, adhered as much as so 
peculiar a situation would.admit, to ancient 
forms, and conducted the public business 
by means of both Houses of Parliament, 
if that assembly could properly be called 
a parliament, when it was actually de- 
prived of one of its component parts. 
Were there no precedents, no land- 
marks, to guide their procecdivgs on the 
present emergency? In days of difficulty 
and danger, which had threatened, one 
branch of the legislature, and when 
doubts had arisen respecting the compe- 
tency of parliament to legislate in one 
particular case—limiting the succession 
of the crown, our ancestors made a law 
suitable to the occasion. But at this time 
what was the enemy that we had to cone 
tend with, and what the danger to be re- 
pelled ?) Not an attack upon one branch 
of the legislature, not a doubt about the 
right to legislate in a particular case; the 
right to legislate at all was questioned, 
and the legality of monarchy itself in any 
shape was denied. Was that, he begged 
to ask, a proper time to sit still, and Tee 
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frain from taking vigorous and effectual 
measures, merely because they might de- 
viate m some degree from established 
practice? The parallel that had been at- 
tempted to be drawn between the mea- 
sures of the executive government at 
this time, and those of the House of 
Stuart, in no degree applied. Inthe days 
of the Charles’s, the people were above all 
taught to look up to PUTNABLent for safety 
and protection: they might undoubtedly 
look elsewhere for assistance, but parlia- 
ment was the centre in which all their 
hopes and dependence rested, and in 
which alone they were led to expect re- 
dress for their grievances: such had been 
the example of their ancestors at the re- 
volution, and as it was before their cyes, 
it ought to regulate their proccedings. 
The right hon. gentleman had talked 
of risking his life in defence of the consti- 
tution: he was not asked now to risk his 
life, he was asked only to apply the laws 
to the present state of the country, in 
such a manner as to render the risking 
of lives, for the present at least, unncces- 
=: and he was asked to do this in time, 
before the evil which threatened us should 
have risen to such a height, as to bring 
on personal dangers. Gentlemen had 
made much objection to this bill, as de- 
barring the subject of the right to peti- 
tion, as secured to them by the bill of 
rights. But did the bill of rights imply, 
that any other than parliament was to be 
the channel through which evils in the 
government or constitution were to be 
redressed? The revolution itself tended 
also to prove the point he was contending 
for; since it was a memorable example, 
that even when the throne was vacant, 
and when the forms of the constitution 
necessarily failed, yet, even then, so strong 
was the impression on the minds of men, 
of the maxims which they had before 
learnt, that no new constitution was 
formed in consequence, but the old con- 
stitution was still considered as subsisting. 
The two remaining Houses of parliament, 
and those two Houses alone, were then 
resorted to, and not the sovereignty of 
the people, as the means through which 


the other branch of the legislature was: 


to be supplied. It was not to that sove- 
reignty of the people which is now talked 
of, that recourse was had. Thus, there- 


fore, the revolution itself conspired to 


show that it was to parliament, or to the 
people in parliament, and not to the peo- 
ple out of parliament, that the right of 
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framing alterations in the constitution al- 
ways devolved. 

The next point to be considered had 
been masisted upon much in the House, 
and, as he understood, made very indus- 
trious use of out of it; viz. that the pre- 
sent bill was calculated to create a differ- 
ence, and cause a separation between the 
lower and the higher orders of the people. 
The effect of this bill he was ready to 
maintain would be diametrically the re- 
verse. The system of dividing the orders 
of the community was that which furmed 
the grand spring and power of Jacobinism 
which the present bill was evidently cal- 
culated to oppose, to check, and to sup- 
set It was by exciting the envy and 

tred of the poor against those in 
higher stations, by holding out to them 
the hope of exchanging their conditions, 
and by representing property as the eas 
prey of the indigent, the idle, and the lie 
centious, that the profligate principles of 
Jacobinism had succeeded in destroying . 
all social order in France, and the same 
end had been aimed at, by thesame means 
in all other parts of Europe. Under our 
happy constitution, he believed there was 
no man of rank or property, at this time, 
so negligent of his duty, and so unac- 
quainted with his interest, as to draw a 
line of separation between himself and 
those that were below him, in rank, afflu- 
ence, or degree. What nation in the world 
now existed, or had been known to exist, 
in which the great and the low were plac- 
ed at so little distance, and so slightly se- 
parated? A continued and well cemented 
connexion, which could not easily be dis- 
solved, was so visible, that it was impossi- 
ble to fix upon any link in the general 
chain where the union of the parts did 
not immediately appear. The middle 
class derived supply, vigour, and support, 
from that below it; diffused it through all 
around ; communicated and received reci- 
procal aid from that which was above it; 
and an animating spring gave that activity 
and general circulation of benefits to the 
whole, which composed the order of well- 
regulated society. 

The manner by which the right hon. 
gentleman had attempted to prove that the 
tendency of this bill was to make such 
invidious distinctions, was most extraor- 
dinary. The bill had been held out as a 
bill which proscribed all meetings whatso- 
ever from petitioning parliament, except 
such as were licensed. So far from this, 
the bill left all established meetings pre- 
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bara as they were before. The requiring | unfair then was it to call the bill, asit had 
of a licence had been stated as, in all cases | been called, ‘an extinction of the right 
an intolerable evil: it was, nevertheless | to petition,” when, in fact, that chanhel 
singular enough, that not to require a li- | through whichpetitions usually came, was 
cence was now considered by the right | still left open! He declared he was as 
hon. gentleman as a still worse evil, on | ready as any man to admit broadly, that 
account of the partiality of the principle. | supposed or real grievances might, as mat- 
‘He would ask, what was the partiality ? | ter of right, be presented to parliament by 
‘Was it that all other meetings but those | all ranks of people. He must, however, 
that were licensed weretobeabolished? No | at the same time remark, that he did not . 
such thing: they were merelytobe put un- | consider those to be the best friends of the 
der some new restrictions, which should | constitution, or of the lower ranks of the 
make them more resemble the regular |; people, who were always goading them to 
meetings, which were not to be subjected | bring forward petitions, and encouragin 

toa licence. But to come to the main | theagitation and discussion of public af. 
fairs; among those, too, who, of all men, 
from their education, their habits of life, 
and their means of information, were in- 
disputably the least il eed of exercising 
sound judgment on such topics. The night 
of petitioning then remained as formerly, 
excepting in certain cases, to which he 


: ear was distinctly this. First, 
oes the bill so abridge and limit the right 
of peonns parliament, as to leave it in- 
sufficient for the purpose of affording due 


! 
constitutional security? Secondly, does | 
the bill impose any ineffectual, superflu- | 
ous, and unnecessary restraints ? In order | 
to judge upon these questions, he would | had alluded. 
consider what were the limitations imposed With regard to the observations made 
by the bill on this right of petitioning. A ; by the right hon. gentleman in his interfer- 
previous notice of the intended meetings | ence for procuring a more equal represen- 
was, in certain cases to be required. The | tation of the people in parliament he would 
meetings of corporate bodies were not re- | do him the justice to say that he never 
quired to give any notice whatever; | bad encouraged the wild, visionary, and 
meetings called by a ccrtain number of ; mischievous plan of universal suffrage and 
justices ; meetings called by the lords lieu- | annual parliaments. He had felt, what 
tenants of counties, or by sheriffs, were | every inan of sense and observation must 
all excepted from the obligation. It had | feel, that the House of Commons, com- 
been said, however, that these last were | posed as it was, was the virtual representa- 
servants of the crown, and because ser- | tion of the people of England: the sole 
vants, therefore, in the interest of the | matter in doubt was, whether the membere 
crown. Buthow did this observation ap- | had such an identity of interest with 
ly? A sheriffof a county was under no | those who had no voice in election of re- 
influence either of dependance, or expec- | presentatives, as would secure to the latter 
tation, or gratitude. The office of sheriff _ the consideration, to which, as English- 
was considered as an onerousand expensive | men, they ought to be entitled? In the 
office, which few persons liked, and from | meetings held upon that subject formerly, 
which many wished to be excused. Was | though some of them had not been regu- 
it fair then to describe a meeting called | larly convened by the sheriffs, he well re- 
by a sheriff, as a meeting called by one | membered that their proceedings were 
who was a mere tool of the crown? But, | looked to with more jealousy than the pro- 
besides, what was the fact?—The fact | ceedings of those meetings which were as- 
was, that meetings were, according to the | sembled in a regular manner.—So little 
present custom, called by these very she- | had been urged in opposition to the pro- 
riffs, and a great proportion of the com- | visions of the bill, that it was unnecessary 
plaints of the country actually found their | for him to argue much in their defence. 
way to parliament through this channel; , The notice to be given of meetings held 
a way which was stillleft open. ‘This, he |‘avowedly for the discussion of public mea- 
said was the best proof that meetings of | sures, hdd been so modified as to retain 
this sort were not unavailing. He be- | little ofthat formidable appearance which 
lieved it had commonly happened, that gentlemen at first represented it to bear ; 
much the greater proportion of peti- indeed, the hon. gentleman himself had 
tions to Agito came through the she- , confessed, it was that part of the bill to 
tiffs, and those of another kind were | which he saw the Jeast objection. So ne- 
usually thought more suspicious. How | cessary did public advertisements, in order 
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to convene large bodies of men on politi- 
cal questions, strike him to be, that the 
clause would seem a superfluous precau- 
tion, if it were not for the 
struction of the corresponding societies, 
which, by their divisions and sub-divi- 
sions, had not only the means of secret 
communication, but also of prompt exe- 
cution of their designs, however alarming, 
however dangerous. 

It had been much insisted on, that a 
main objection to the bill was, that these 
meetings were hereafter to be held under 
the inspection of magistrates. The force 
of this objection would surely be done 
away, when it was considered that this 
provision only set all other meetings on 
the same footing with those which had 
always been authorized in their corporate 
capacities; for in regular meetings the 
sheriff was necessarily and of course 
always present. The next point com- 
plained of had been the mode of dispers- 
ing meetings. Was it possible for the 
House not to have felt the danger of 
some late meetings, and did they not feel 
the necessity of checking them? If they 
did not, he would only say, that this was 
not the time to trifle: if they did not 
seize the opportunity of applying a pre- 
ventive, they might soon lose the power 
of exercising their own functions in that 
House. For this reason it was highly 
necessary to grant new discretionar 
power to magistrates—a degree of addi- 
uonal power, guarded by the degree of 
additional responsibility attached to them. 
He owned he felt some astonishment at 
one argument coming from a quarter 
from which he least expected it, a decla- 
ration that struck at the very foundation 
of the administration of public justice in 
this country. A learned gentleman of 
the first professional talents, reputation, 


and practice, had urged as an argument | 
against the bill, and put it in a general , 


and unqualified manner, that the magis- 
tracy of the country were necessarily cor- 
Tupt; an invective against a body of 
persons, to whose exertions, in their 
situation, the country owed the most 
signal services. With equal surprise he 
had heard the same learned and honour- 
able gentleman who, while he arraigned 
the discretion granted to the magistrates 
under this bill, acknowledged at the 
same.time, that they were already autho- 
rised to exercise the same powers under 
the existing laws, namely, the riot act, 
and a statute of Henry 4th which had 
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been alluded to by the judge (the late 
lord Mansfield ) on the trial of lord George 
Gordon. Without insisting, for the pre- 
sent, on the illiberality of the suggestion, 
its inconsistency was glaring, and it might 
be proper to consider, in another point of 
view, how a meeting convened by a 
sheriff could be esteemed a meeting held 
only by permission of his majesty’s minis- 
ters. That sheriffs were appointed by his 
majesty, from lists inode out by the 
judges of assize, of the persons most 
capable of serving that office, was certainly 
true. Although the office of sheriff was 
an office of dignity and honour, were he 
to ask, whether his majesty, in conferring 
it, bestowed a favour which called for any 
great gratitude on the part of the receiver, 
he believed that in most instances he 
should be answered in the negative. 
Added to this, when the appointment 
was once conferred, the king had .no 
power to remove the person appointed 
sheriff; and upon:the whole, there was 
scarcely any office which was attended 
with a greater degree of independence. 
Other magistrates who exercised offices 
for which, as all our law-writers declared 
the nation was indebted to them, and 
who, in the service of their country, every 
day exposed themselves to insults and 
dangers, he could not bat lament that any 
professional gentleman should be found to 
speak of them with such undeserved in- 
dignity. It well merited the close exami- 
nation of gentlemen, to what extent, and 
to what extent only, the powers of magis- 
trates under the present bill went to 
prevent meetings, if their designs seemed 
calculated to obtain redress through any 
other medium than the legislature, and to 
disperse them, if the magistrates were of 
opinion, that the proceedings held, or the 
speeches delivered at any meeting had an 
illegal tendency. In fine, the sole object 
of the bill was, that the people should 
look to parliament, and to parliament 
alone, for the redress of such grievances 
as they might have to complain of, with a 
confident reliance of relief being afforded 
them, if their complaints should be well 
founded and practically remediable. That 
it should be understood that the condi- 
tion of no man was so abject, but he could 
find a legal means of bringing his griev- 
ances before his representatives in parlia- 
ment, and subject them to their conside- 
ration; but that he would not leave a door 
open, through which a torrent might rush 
in, and overwhelm the constitution. It 
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behoved them to take care that menaces 
were not. conveyed to parliament under 
the pretext of petitions, and that they 
were not made the vehicles of indirect 
libels, fabricated at meetings convened 
under the pretence of very different ob- 
jects, by men whose real purpose it was 
to undermine and subvert the constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Pitt concluded by saying, that, 
upon the whole, a just comparison ought 
to be made bctwren the evils that might 
follow from this bill, and the dangers that 
anight arise, were the House to reject it. 
The balance being struck on this alterna- 
tive, the next question was, whether it 
was not necessary that the people should 
know it was to parliament alone that they 
must look for any alteration of the law, 
and that, when their grievances were 
known and stated, they would not Jook to 

liament in vain for redress. The 
ouse and the puee were equally in- 
terested in this bill, and so was every class 
of the people, as fair and constitutional 
etitioners; it therefore only remained 
or gentlemen to decide whether the 
did their duty best for the interest of their 
constituents or not, by entertaining or 
oh ig a bill founded on such princi- 
ples. 

Mr. Mainwaring approved of the prin- 
ciple of the bill, and had long seen the 
necessity of some such measure. But he 
objected to the clause which gave such 
an extensive power to magistrates to dis- 
solve any meeting, according to what 
might be their idea of its propriety. He 
wished their powers should be more 
clearly defined, or rather that they 
should have no such powers. He also 
disapproved of the clause which pro- 
hibits all discourses and lectures, unless 
licensed by a justice of the peace. Some 
places of public entertainment, which 
were of the most moral and instructive 
tendency, came under this head, and he 
thought it a severe hardship that they 
should be subjected to the control of a 
magistrate. 

The question being put, “ That the Bill 
be Nae read a second time,” the House 
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able Practices Bill.) Nov. 16. Mr. Pitt 
moved, That the Bill from the Lords, in- 
tituled «* An Act for the Safety and Pre- 
servation of his Majesty’s Person and Go- 
vernment against treasonable and sedi- 
tious Practices and Attempts,” be now 
read a first time. Mr. Sheridan expressed 
his determination to oppose the Bill in 
every stage. The gallery was then clear- 
ed, and the House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Ryder- - - - - 
YzAs Snr, Sargent - - - = $170 
Mr. Whitbread - - - 
Noes $ yr Jekyll. - - - -$ % 


On the motion, “ That the Bill be read 
a second time,” the House again divided 


Tellers. 
Mr. Wallace- - - - 
Yeas Mr. Canning- - - - } 151 
Mr. Christian Curwen - 
Nozs Mr. Lambton« - - - } 25 


The Bill was then ordered to be read a 
second time on the 19th. When strangers 
were admitted to the gallery, 

Mr. Sheridan was speaking. He asked, 
whether such a necessity did exist as jus- 
tified the bill in question ? If it did exist, 
proof should be given. Before the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus act, ministers 
had moved for a Committee of Inquiry, 
upon the report of which committee they 

terwards proceeded. Ifthe report was 

necessary ent it was more indispensable 
at present, for upon what possible prins 
sible could they call upon members to 
assent to the strong measures which were 
then offered them, unless they established 
their absolute necessity. What authority, 
then, was there for the introduction of 
this bill? Did any man think that the evi- 
dence taken in the House of Lords, and | 
the address which followed, were sufficient 
to give sanction to two bills of such mag- 
nitude and importance? He was confirmed 
in his opinion by subsequent events, that 
the present alarm had been created solely 
by ministers, for the corrupt purpose of 
libelling the country. In 1792, for simi- 
lar purposes, similar reports of plots and 
conspiracies had been industriously cir- 
culated. In the course of the trials which 
followed, he had witnessed the most com- 
plete proof that the whole of these atro- 
cious acts originated with the informers, — 
reporters, and spies employed on that 
occasion. At those trials he found the 
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that the informers, reporters, and spies, 
ane and all declared, that they never had 
suggested that such danger was existing. 
At that time, intelligence of a third plot 
was noised—a plot which was investigated 
by the magistrates acting on behalf of go- 
vernment, and in some degree confirmed 

by their proceedings. This supposed 
plot, after all, consisted in an intended 
assassination of his majesty at one of the 
theatres, with a strange instrument that 
was never found, and by men who were 
afterwards released. That they were not 
gulty was evident, or they would not 
ve been released in the manner they 

had been. Such had been the third spe- 
cies of forgery resorted to.—To come to 
the present times, he was obliged again 
to recur to his majesty’s speech from the 
throne. When that specch was delivered, 

it was plain that ministers had no idea of 
the existing panic. Though he gave them 
credit for great ingenuity, he was utterly 
at a loss to imagine how thcy could pre- 
sume, in consequence of one desperate 
outrage committed by some misguided 
individual, or, at the most, upon their 
own confession, by a few thoughtless mis- 
creants, to deprive so loyal, so patient, so 
submissive a people, of their dearest and 
most sacred right? Every one of these 
considerations afforded ample reason to 
believe the present to be neither more 
nor less than a forged plot.—If the mi- 
nister adhered to his assertion, that a 
treasonable plot was actually in existence, 
and flew from an investigation of it, was 
it not natural to conclude that he could 
not prove it? But the right hon. gentle- 
man always flew off to France for his ex- 
amples. He enumerates all the instances 
of treason, murder, and rebellion which 
had arisen from popular assemblies in 
France ; and then asked, whether similar 
causes would not produce similar effects 
in England? Was it not a libel on the 
English people to argue in that manner? 
There was no Siege ides not the 
smallest analogy. ould they attempt 
to assimilate slavery with freedom, or 
e despotism with a well regulated 
ited monarchy? He would always 
deprecate such wretched, narrow, mi- 
serabie modes of reasoning. The enor- 
mities committed by the French people 
were occasioned by the despotism under 
which they had so long groaned; their 
excesses, when they were free, were to 
be attributed to their former slavery : 
they had been oppressed and ground down 
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till they had lost the common feelings and 
the common character of humanity; and 
they were provoked and instigated by the 
evils which surrounded them till they bea 
came enraged beyond all moderation. 
The nature of the people of both coun- 
tries was directly opposite; it was there- 
fore impossible that similar enormities 
could ever happen in England. An hon. 
gentleman had said the other night, that, 
desperate evils must have desperate reme= 
dies. He acknowledged the truth of the 
maxim; but the existence of the evils 
should be proved befove the deduction 
was drawn from them. That the popular 
meetings and the outrage on his majesty 
had any connexion, he peremptorily de- 
nied. At the late county meeting for 
Hertfordshire, an hon. gentleman (Mos. 
Baker) had, in his opinion, acted with 
great impropriety in coupling the con- 
gratulation to his majesty with a charge 
ainst the societies. An hon. gentleman 
(Mr Canning) had asserted, that the 
octrine of king-killing was preached at 
Copenhagen-house. If it were true that 
such doctrines had been preached, ee 
secutions must have been commenced, or 
the magistrates and the executive govern- 
ment would have been guilty of scandalous 
neglect. He was, therefore, warranted 
in disbelieving it. So far, however, was 
the fact different from the assertion, thad 
it was generally known that no such per- 
nicious doctrines were practised ; on the 
contrary, the persons present, all of them, 
professed a spirit of loyalty to his ma- 
jesty, notwithstanding their declamations 
against his ministers, against the war, and 
in support of a  setgamaagal reform. 
The chancellor of the exchequer had 
that evening said, that inflammatory hand 
bills were swarming in every part of the 
metropolis. These hand-bills might be, 
and possibly were, written and published 
by some of the spies for their own profit 
and advantage. Let it be recollected that 
the spies themselves confessed in a court. 
of justice, that to encourage and deccive 
others they were the loudest in a cry for 
reform, and the most forward to use In- 
flammatory language: where, then, was 
he to find proof that those hand-bills 
were published or circulated by the soe 
cieties, unless they would suffer him to 
know from whom those hand-bills came, 
and how they were obtained? When once 
a government encouraged spies and ine 
formers, it became a part of their busi- 
ness to commit such forgeries and create 
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such terror. The right hon. gentleman 
might say, that the business of spies and 
informers was a respectable and necessary 
trade ; no man, however, would pretend 
that it would ever be much respected, and 
therefore such odium and such suspicion | 
must necessarily attach to it. With the | 
solitary exception of Watt, he conceived : 
it expedient, that ministers should sup- ; 
port their spies, as was formerly the prac- 
tice with those who brought up thieves, 
and instructed them while young in steal- 
ing, to share their profits. He had him- 
_self heard a man declare, that in the heat | 
of his zeal and loyalty, he appointed ano- 
ther to watch those whom he suspected, : 
for which he gave him a guinea a week, 
’ but that at last he brought him accounts 
so alarming, that he gave him two 
guineas a week. Such would inevitably | 
be the case, and we should go on from | 
. worse to worse, and all would be imput- 
able to the same cause. He mentioned 
the immense meeting which had that day | 
been assembled in Palace-yard, and the | 
order and decorum exhibited on that oc- | 
casion; yet,'if the meeting had been held | 
before the opening of the session, he | 
should not have been surprised if it had 
been used as an argument for the neces- 
sity of the bill. He wished Mr. Canning 
would come into his committee, and prove 
that the societies did preach the doctrine 
of king-killing ; because, in that case, a 
prosecution would be instituted, and the 
truth be investigated by due course of 
law. He concluded by moving, “ That 
a Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the existence, extent, and danger of the 
Seditious Meetings, referred to in his ma- 
jesty's Proclamation on the 4th of No- 
vember.” 
Mr. Powys said, that the House had 
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sedition, why not prove it? If it could 
not be proved, the thing, he said, was a 
forgery. To this publication the name of 
citizen Lee, as printer, was annexed ; and 
it was notorious that Lee was usually em- 
ployed by the Corresponding Society; 
and in this instance, the hon. gentleman’ 
should show that he was not, as usual, 
engaged by them. It was plain from all 
the proceedings of the meetings, that the 
government was the great obstacle in their 
way; that at government they aimed all 
their efforts; and therefore government: 
was obliged to endeavour to secure itself 
from the attacks of weak, insidious, and 
dangerous men. The daring attack on 
the king, was a blow at monarchy; nay, 
it struck at the root of the constitution. 
He wished to ask the House, whether the 
general notoriety was not enough to jus- 
tify. them in the measure? Was not that 
the ground of the Riot act? What were 
we to think of the conduct of our an- 
cestors with respect to the gun-powder 
plot? Did they go into evidence about: 
that plot? Had they done so, the House 
of Commons ought to have been gun- 
powder proof. Such was the case with 
the present bill: the notoriety was such, 
that to go into proof would be ridiculous. 
The parliament of Copenhagen- house, and 
the parliament assembled in St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster, could not exist toyether. 
The British parliament, as consisting of 
king, lords, and commons, would be 
crushed for ever, if they did not crush 
the unconstitutional parliaments in ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Jekyll said, that nothing in the 
nature of proof or necessity had been 
offered to justify the present measure. 
No connexion had been established be- 
tween certain proceedings of the Corres- 


not, it was true, nor need it have, specific i ponding Society, and the outrage of- 
evidence of the treasonable designs of the | fered to his majesty. The gunpowder- 
meetings. The notoriety alone was enough | plot, which had been urged as a prece- 
to justify the legislature in resorting to | dent for acting without inquiry, was not a 
strong regulations, to prevent the conse- | very fortunateinstance; for the gunpowder 
Aas that might arise from such in- | was actually found, and the overt act was: 
ammatory assemblies. The hon. gen-/ indisputable. If he saw the name of ci- 
tleman had stated it as a grievance, to tizen Lee to any libellous hand-bills, did 
connect the outrage ottered to his ma. : it follow that they were not the contriv- 
jesty, and the doctrines preached at the ‘ance of ministers themselves ? In the 
meetings alluded to: this was the very | instance of Oates, the ministers of Charles: 
plea used by the socicties themselves. the 2nd had, for their own purposes, en— 
The hon. gentleman had stated an alter- couraged, or framed similar machinations 
native respecting the publications handed _ to those of the* present administration. 
about at one of the meetings; viz. either , That they were really the production of 
that there was sedition, or there was not.| ministers, and propagated for their de- 
The hon. gentleman asked, if there was | signs, was confirmed by the supineness o& 
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the attorney-general, who had instituted 
no prosecution. Such were the shallow 
pretences on which they were required to 
pass two bills, one of which assassinated 
the best privileges of the constitution, 
and the other gagged the mouth of every 
British subject. The chanceller of the 
exchequer had formerly been no small ad- 
mirer of debating clubs; he had been 
accustomed to frequent them, although 
he seemed now to favour their sup- 
tession. Such, indeed, had poner 
besa his ardour for debate, that he had 
even harangued in a mask on some occa- 
sions. He had however now pulled off 
the mask and disclosed himself in his true 
character. 

Mr. Curwen said, that the conduct of 
the House in refusing inquiry where it 
ought to have taken place, and in their 
careless superintendence of the public 
money, as well as their implicit acquies- 
cence in every ministerial measure, was 
little deserving of respect. What must 
the people think of the corruption and 
prodigality of ministers, of the sums* of: 
public money, which they had lavished on | 
their creatures and dependents? Espe- 
cially what must they think of the unex- 
ampled persion bestowed upon Mr. Burke, | 
to whose private virtues he believed much 
regard was due? In the mode, however, 
in which the pension had been bestowed, | 
his character had been degraded. Had | 
he really deserved it on national grounds, | 
it should have come before parliament. 
Had it been -o brought forward, he would 
have opposed it; because even public 
virtue was not always to receive public 
remuneration. Liberality of rewards | 
rendered the purity of the motive sus- 
pected, and injured the general course of 
real patriotism. The consciousness of 
having discharged their duty was the best 
and most unequivocal reward of public 
services. Without farther evidence, the 

House was not warranted in proceeding | 
with the bill. The present measure was 
too weak for actual insurrection, too | 
strong for the existing state of the coun- | 

. With regard to the facts stated by 

ministers, he utterly disbelieved them. | 
He thought the pretence of the outrage | 
was assumed to divert the attention of the 
public from the destructive war in which 
ministers had involved us. 

The Attorney General said, that one 
hon. gentleman had observed, that he 
ought to have prosecuted. To this he 
would reply, that when it was proved be-- 
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fore, that seditious designs did exist, the 
accused were cleared by verdicts of their 
country. On that occasion he thought 
the juries had done their duty, and that 
the House had acted properly in laying 
the charges as they did. He could not, 
however, consider it fair to make such an 
attack on him, when the grand jury, after 
much deliberation, had found the charges: 
laid in the indictment; and as he could. 
collect nothing to the contrary from the 
learned bench that presided, it was his: 
duty to follow up the prosecution. He: 
entered into a detail of the procecdings: 
on the trials: two persons who were 
called spies were examined, who, from 
minutes taken by them, proved the cone: 
duct of the societies for two years; and 
though the counsel for the defendants: 
called two or three persons to invalidate 


their evidence, it rematned uncontroverted. . 


This was ample proof of the existence of 
sedition.—It was true, the people of this 
country, agreeably to the constitution, 
might assemble to discuss political sub- 
jects; but how far they uegit, in the 
present complexion of things. abuse that 
privilege, -was a question highly i uportant 
for the House to consider. It had been 
the wise usage of our ancestors to give up 
a part for the safety of the whole. Such 
were the various suspensions of the Ha- 
beas Corpus act, which, though they 
trespassed on the Bill of Rights, were 
the causes of preserving it for ages. The 


socicties had totally changed their sys- 


tem: last year they declared they would 


Not petition: now, they would petition. 


He called the attention of gentlemen to 
the atrocious libels circulated at the 


meetings of these societies : he had in his 


hands, libels printed by citizen Lee, that 
went to the same extent.— There were 
people now who lived by libels: it was 


become atrade. It was not unusual to 


see the wares of useful trades exposed to 
sale on one side of a shop, and libels on 


the other. Such were their numbers, that 


It was his conscientious opinion, they 
could not be effectually checked, if some 
law were not made, expressly to stop their 
progress. The bills would not have been 
brought in, if he did not conceive them 
to be justified by the notoriety of such 
infamous proceedings. Let the language 
and conduct of the meetings at Shetheld, 
Wakefield, and Chalk Farm be duly 
weighed. They did not say they would 
petition parliament; but called their le- 
gislators their plundcrers, enemies, and 
(2 B] 
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oppressors. If these societies and meet- 
ings were suffered to proceed, the business 
the country could not go on. Surely, 


then, there was sufficient ground for the 


bill; and however irksome it was to a 
lover of the constitution to feel his liberty 
abridged, every wise man would admit, 
that when every thing dear to him was in 
danger from the daring herd of rash 
innovators, and the licentious doctrines of 
the dealers in sedition, that, valuable as 
British freedom was, a part should’ be 
sacrificed for a time for the safety of the 
whole. The provisions of the bill were 
such, that the peace of no family would 
be disturbed, nor would a constitutional 
olub or assembly be interrupted. 

Mr. Foz said, that he would principally 
advert to what had fallen from the 
learned gentleman. He was not one of 
those who thought that the attorney-ge- 
neral ought not, in the recent instances, 
to have prosecuted for high treason. The 
declaration of the two Houses on that 
subject was decisive. Whenever it was 
the opinion of the attorney-general that 
persons had been guilty of high treason, 
it was his bounden duty to prosecute. 
But it did not follow, because those per- 
sons had been acquitted of the crime of 
high treason, that if they had been tried 
upon a different charge, they would have 
been found guilty of a misdemeanor. He 
had no doubt, that under this alteration 
of the charge, the jury would have con- 
scientiously exercised their judgment. and 
brought in an honest verdict according to 
the circumstances of the case. The 
learned gentleman said, that acquittal did 
not disprove guilt. He was not one of 
those who would contend that acquittal 
was an unequivocal proof of innocence. 
In common cases there were many cir- 
cumstances that might engender doubt as 
to the question of guilt or innocence. 
First, when the existence of the offence 
was ascertained the difficulty was to prove 
by whom it had been committed, to what 
Sele quarter the guilt should attach. 

econdly, even when there was a moral 
certainty, with respect to the authors of 
the offence, there was often extreme diffi- 
culty in bringing home the charge to the 
individual, by legal proof. Neither of 
these circumstances, however, existed in 
the case of the individuals tried tor high 
treason. They were acquitted by a jury 
not less respectable than the committee 
ofthat House who had drawn up the re- 
port respecting their prooeedings. He 
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would say not less respectable, from their 


situation in life ; and in his opinion, not 
less respectable, because they were re- 
moved from those objects of ambition 
which might be supposed to have had 
some influence with the members of that 
committee, and which some of them since 
might have been deemed pretty well to 
have attained. In the course of the busi- 
ness, he had been early convinced of the 
want of evidence sufficient to convict those 
men, and had broadly stated his senti- 
ments on that subject; but the learned 
entleman had said, that Mr. Erskine and 
r. Gibbs, the prisoners’ counsel, thought | 
differently. For one of those gentlemen, 
from habits of long intimacy, he enter- 
tained sentiments of the highest regard 
and friendship ; of the other, from all, he 
had heard of him, he had been taught to 
think with the greatest respect. But he - 
should not have felt, for one, that ardent 
friendship, nor should he have deemed the: 
other entitled to that sincere respect, if. 
in a question of life and death, where: 
they were called upon to act as counsel, 
from any speculation of their own, .with 
respect to the guilt or innocence of the: 
prisoners, or with respect to the nature of 
evidence, they had neglected to set up 
that defence which was infallibly calcu- 
lated to save the lives of their clients. 
Was it in consequence of the result of the 
trials that the bills were brought in? He 
was told that not from these trials only, 
but from their subsequent proceedings; 
the dangerous temper of these meetings. 
had been proved, and that their mis- 
chievous tendency could not be corrected 
except by some new legislative regulation. 
He would appeal to ministers what had 
been the effect of the former regulations 
they had adopted. Had they not sus- 
pended the Habeas Corpus act, upon 
grounds which he must ever contend to 
be slight, and such as by no means war- 
ranted so violent a measurg? Had they 
not afterwards renewed that suspension ? 
The suspension, however, they had after- 
wards allowed to drop during the interval 
of the sitting of parliament. He had con~ 
gratulated himself at the beginning of the 
session, when he heard his majesty talk of 
the spirit of order and submission to the 
laws, which, with a very few exceptions, 
had discovered itself ee his faithful- 
subjects. Coupling this declaration with 
the conduct of ministers, in allowing -the: 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus to_drop,: 
he had flattered himself that ministers 
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had now renounced the opinicn, that the 
evil to be dreaded from certain principles 
would be diminished by vigorous judicial 
proceedings, and the prosecution of the 
war with France. He did not think, for 
his own part, that the evil was in any de- 
diminished ; but he conceived that 
ministers had begun to form more just 
opinions on the subject ; that they -had 
begun to perceive the folly and inefficacy 
of their former measures, and to adopt in 
the course of their future proceedings the 
suggestions of a milder spirit and more 
enlightened policy. Unhappily, however, 
for the cauntry, it appeared from the pre- 
sent measure, that he had been mistaken 
in these expectations. Was it in conse- 
quence of the meeting at Copenhagen- 
house, or the meeting at St. George’s- 
fields, that the had been induced to 
bring forward the present bills? Both 
these meetings had taken place previous 
to the commencement of the present aes- 
sion, when the ministers put into the 
mouth of his majesty a declaration of the 
‘spirit of order and submission to the law, 
which had manifested itself in the country. 
Would they then say, that any thing 
which had occurred at those meetings, was 
the ground of their present measures ? 
if they did say so, he defied even credu- 
lity to believe them. But he was told 
that the outrage on the king was con- 
nected with the proceedings of certain 
societies. He was referred for proof to 
the coincidence in point of time, and the 
notoriety of their transactions. Here he 
remarked, that while ministers declined 
giving that proof to which the House was 
entitled, they brought a sort of evidence 
which was worse than all; evidence was 
brought from a proelamation of the exe- 
cutive government. An attempt was 
made so far to degrade the House, as to 
bring in @ bill upon the evidence of a pro- 
clamation of his majesty’s ministers. If 
Jiament were so careless of their duty, 
so lost to all sense of character as to es 
a proclamation of the executive govern- 
ment as evidence of the facts, upon which 
they were to ground their proceedings, 
ae Antal indeed, deserve that contempt 
wh they were said to have incurred. 
The learned gentleman had read a number 
ef papers, to show the atrocious views of 
the persons who composed these meet- 
ings. It wasa sort of evidence which he 
eonfeseed he received with much suspicion 
in consequence of the distrust with which 
he was accustomed to receive every such 
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communication from that quarter of the 
House. If such facts existed, why were 
they not brought before the House in such 
a fed as might constitute a proper ground 
for their proceedings ? Why ought not 
the House to have the spies of the right 
hon. gentleman at their bar, in order to 
examine them as to their ‘report of the 
facts which might have come under their 
inspection? The learned gentleman said 
that ae were instruments whom govern- 
ment had at all times found necessary to 
employ. Mr. Fox admitted that there 
were different sorts of spies. First, there 
were persons who might by chance be 
ivy to some intelligence, which they 
might deem it asential to the safety of 
the state to communicate, and these he 
should set down as useful or meritorious 
spies. There were others who went ecre 
tain lengths in order to acquire informa- 
tion, and made certain sacrifices, in order 
the more completely to get into the se- 
crets of others ; these he should reckon 
as at least doubtful. But there were a 
third sort, who in order to serve their own 
vile purposes, insinuated themselves into 
the confidence of those whom they wished 
to betray, not only affected a similarity of 
sentiment, but even spurred and goaded 
them on, and prompted them to adopt 
more repreienaible propositions, than they 
would otherwise have employed—of such 
characters there were no words in the 
English language which could sufficiently 
mark his contempt and detestation. This 
was the description of spy, which most 
frequently appeared in the trials at the Old 
Bailey. In all instances, the spy had been 
found the most furious in his sentiments, 
and the most intemperate in his language. 
He had often been the exaggerated and 
falsifying reporter of those proceedings, of 
which he himself had been prime mover 
and contriver. He would here refer to 
the trial of Mr. Walker, of Manchester, 
the proceedings on which were of such a 
nature, that they made his blood run cold, 
whenever he read or thought of them. 
Mr. Walker was not, indeed, put in peril 
of his life, for it required the oaths of two 
witnesses to have brought him to condign 
punishment; and fortunately for human 
nature, asecond Lunn was not to be found. 
But he was put in hazard of his character, 
his liberty, and his fortune ; and in the 
course of the trial it was found, that the 
person by whom he was accused was no- 
toriously perjured. Yet on the oath of 
this very man, one of the name of Paul, 
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had, for some time, been kept in prison. 
To be sure he was liberated upon the con- 
viction of the perjury of bigaccuser. But 
what reparation did ministers grant to this 
man, thus exposed to suffer, from the 
falsehood and corruption of another? It 
had been asked, whether it was fair to 
set down the whole of the friends and 
supporters of ministers as being in a con- 
spiracy against the liberties of the coun- 
try? To this he would answer by ano- 
ther question, did not the learned ,gentle- 
man believe that there were in the Corres. 
ponding Society some men who were by 
no means actuated by those detestable 
views which were indiscriminately as- 
‘cribed to the whole of the body? So in 
the same way he might believe, that there 
were some supporters of ministers, who 
really meant well, though they were blind 
dupes of the toily, or unconscious instru- 
ments of the wicked policy of ministers. 
But though he by no means confounded 
every supporter of ministers under the 
_ Same censure, yet if he saw a rooted de- 
sign on the part of ministers to invade the 
Jiberties of the subject, followed up by 
successive eflorts, all directed to that ob- 
‘ject, he should think himself wanting in 
his duty, if he did not take all peaceable 
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taken away, the only barrier that we had 
against the annihilation of liberty would 
be completely destroyed. The bill would 
interrupt the meeting of clubs, occasional 
attendance on which formed the chief, if 
not the sole, luxury of persons in certain 
stations. The learned gentleman told us, 
that the whole of the government was at- 
tacked. He was not an advocate for at- 
tacks on government, but he was an ad- 
vocate for human nature, when it was op- 
pressed. It had been well said in aformer 
war with respect to the Americans, “ You 
drive them to madness, and will you 
quarrel with them about their ravings ?” 
When he looked to the many calamities 
which the war had brought upon the 
country; when he saw, during them all, 
an acquiescent and confiding House of 
Commons, he thought he could account 
for some part of that spirit of discontent 
which pervadeda great body of the people. 
This was the only war since the peace of 
Utrecht, which had in no one instance 
given rise to an inquiry in the House of 
Commons. Even during the famous wars 
of Chatham, and the victorious campaigns 
of Marlborough, inquiries were instituted 
respecting some of the operations. Had 
this been the only war so eminently bril- 


means of stirring up opposition on the liant, so uniformly successful, so clear in 
part of the country tothe progress of their ; its details, so economical in its arrange- 
measures. He agreed with the learned | ments, as to claim exemption from that 
gentleman, that the constitution was bet- | strict investigation, which had heen dis- 
ter adapted for the enjoyment of practical | played at former periods in the military 


liberty than that of any other country, but | history of this country ? 


he rather thought that had been the case 
formerly more than it was at present: it 
would be invidious to state any precise 
epoch when the alteration began to be 
most manifest, yet without meaning any 
thing, either personal or disrespectful to 
the king. he must state, that from the 
time of the revolution till the accession of 
his present majesty to the throne, practi- 
cal liberty had been greater than it had 
been since, and that the system which had 
been acted upon in this reign was more 
hostile to liberty than that acted upon 
during the pertod to which he had alluded. 
He could discover nuthing in the present 
state of the country that could justify this 
new infringement on the liberties of the 
subject intenced by the bill. So far from 
it, the power and influence of the crown 
were obviously so enormous, that all the 
Jiberty that subsisted in the country was 
preserved only by the freedom of speech 
and the liberty of the press: if either of 
these were given up, or in any degree 


With this neg- 
ligence of the House of Commons betore 
their evyes,—with the experience of their 
own accumulated sufferings—was it to be 
wondered at that men should complain, 
more especially, when the authors of their 
misfortunes, were at the same time ma- 
king an attempt to deprive them of their 
dearest and best rights 2? You mty pre- 
vent men from complaining, said Mr. Fox, 
but vou cannot prevent them from feeling. 
Hither your bills must remain waste paper, 
or they must be carried into execution 
with circumstances of the greatest oppres- 
sion. Depend upon it, if men speak less, 
they will feel more, and arms will be left 
them as the only resource to procure re- 
dress to themselves, or exercise vengeance 
upon their oppressors. Mr. Fox then 
proceeced to refute the pretext for not 
going into an inquiry, from the supposed 
urgency of danger, He stated the little 
advantaze which ministers had derived 
from their system of alarm and terror, 
from an instance personal to himself. If, 
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at the commencement ef the war it should 
have been proposed that he should make a 
speech, as he had that day done,to 30,000 
people, the question would not have been, 
whether he should have been suffered 
to speak, but whether he should have been 


suffered to exist. By that large concourse, 


he had that day been heard with unanimity 
and approbation ; so great was the change 
that had taken place in their sentiments ! 
He concluded with recommending to mi- 
nisters to abandon a system, which had 
hitherto only been marked by reverses 
and disappointments. The pressure of 
the war was the original source of the dis- 
contents of the people, and the measures 
taken torepress these discontents had only 
increased the evil. The bad success of 
their policy ought to induce them to trace 
back their former footsteps, 
Tterare cursus 
Relictos ; 
and to try what effects they could produce 
upon the people, by treating them with 
respect and gentleness. He reminded 
them of the saying of a great man, whom 
they had often occasion to quote (Mr. 
Burke) “ Try all means of gentleness ; 
terror can always be applied to, but never 
without danger; for if it fails in one in- 
stance, it produces contempt ever after.” 
Mr. /’itt said, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had expressed himself under some 
obligations to ministers for restoring him 
toa portion of the popularity which he 
had lost, and had founded his claim to 
that popularity upon having addressed a 
meeting that day of 30,000 persons with 
applause. With respect to the number of 


persons present at the meeting, he could | 


not undertake to speak correctly, not hav- 
_Ing any data upon which to form an opi- 
‘ion. But he should advise the right hon. 
gentleman not to be too sanguine in his 
calculation of their numbers, before he 
knew for how many of his auditors he was 
indebted to a reinforcement from Copen- 
hagen-house, because it was notorious 
that the persons who assembled at that 
place expressed their determination of 
jomimg the assembly of the electors of 
Westminster; he would advise him to 
pause until he knew with certainty how 
many of that 30.000 were electors and 
householders in Westminster. The right 
hon. gentleman had stated, that ministers 
had called upon parliament to pass these 
bills, without laying before them any 
ground upon which they could be con- 
yinced of their necessity.. He would not 
% 
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anticipate the discussion upon these bills° 
but when they did come forward, he 
would venture to assert, that he would 
lay such grounds before the House as 
should satisfy their minds upon the sub- 
ject. The right hon. gentleman asks, 
“ why, if this danger exists, and has exist- 
ed for some time, why did you suffer the 
Habeas Corpus act to revive ? why did you 
not continue its susvension ?” Whether mi- 
nisters had done right in not proposing to 
continue the suspension, he would not un- 
dertake to say; he could, however, state 
some ground to justify their conduct. 
Whatever the opinion of the right hon. 
gentleman might be of the trials for high 
treason, and the evidence produced upon 
that occasion, he was sure they had a 
strong effect upon the public. When that 
immense mass of matter was laid open, 
and the real designs of these societies de- 
veloped, it served to open the eyes of the 
unwary, to check the incautious, and to 
deter the timid. When this was consi- 
dered, and also the wretched situation to 
which France was reduced, there was fair 
ground for ministers to suppose that the 
delusion would cease. It was therefore 
prudent to try the effect ofa lenicnt mea- 
sure ; and what was the effect? From the 
moment the suspension cf the Habeas 
Corpus act was taken off, all the plans of 
these societies revived and continued in a 
progressive state till the meeting of parlia- 
ment.—The right hon. gentlem n called 
tor some proof, to show the connexion of 
the meeting at Copenhagen-house, and the 
attack upon his majesty. But what was 
the moment chosen to commit this out- 
rage ? Could it be supposed that this dar- 
ing outrage was committed without hope 
of support from some party or other ? 
Certainly not. Upon these grounds, he 
trusted the House would reject the mo- 
tion, 

Sir WV. Milner thought the public should 
never be impeded in their meetings to 
discuss public affairs. The manner in 
which the Westminster meeting was con- 
ducted that day, did them credit. He was 
sorry to hear that there were soldiers so 
near the place of so peaceable an assembly. 
To bring soldiers near a place where there 
was to bea meeting tor political purposes, 
was a practice of a very despotic nature ; 
it tended to overawe the assembly, and to 
prevent their speaking their minds with 
freedom. He did not see any connexion 
between the proceedings of Capenha- 
gen-house, and the attack on his -ma- 
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the idea that a public debating society 
could engender treason. What sort of 
treason was that which a man might go to 
hear on paying sixpence? 

Sir Francis Basset had no objection to 
the holding of public meetings for consti- 
tutional purposes; but when they were 
confessedly held for purposes that were 
inimical to our constitution, it became the 
duty of government to take care to 
bring the military for the purpose of 
suppressing tumults, if any should arise. 
He could not agree with those who 
thought there was no connexion be- 
twecn the meeting at Copcnhagen-house 
and the outrage offered to his majesty. 
He had heard of words delivered at that 
place, which were dangerous in themselves 
and still more so from the manner in 
which they were delivered. The words 
were these, “ His gracious majesty is to 
meet his parliament on Thursday next, 
and I hope ou will give him a warm re- 
ception.’ Would any man of common 
sense say, that this was to be understood 
as applying to the applause which arose 
from attachment to his person? , Was it 
not obviously for the purpose of contume- 
Jy? Sir Francis adverted to the riot act. 
That act had been passed without inquiry, 
upon the notoriety of the case, that mis- 
chief might otherwise arise. What was 
the situation of the country at the time ? 
There weresome persons who were known 
to be inimical to the king. | And it was 
also known that they wished to removehim, 
and put another on the throne in his place. 
The danger apprehended at that time, 
great as it was, was nothing to that which 
was to be dreaded at present. Had the 
family of Stuart been placed upon the 
throne, the whole of the constitution would 
not have been destroyed, the property of 
every individual would not have been 
wrested from him; personal distinction 
_ would not have been sacrificed ; and some 
security would have remained for the form 
of our government continuing. . But if the 
persons engaged in those societies should 
_ succeed, there would be an end at once to 
the very form of our constitution. The 
mischiefs of these clubs which it was the 
object of the bill to suppress had Jong 
etruck him so forcibly, and so it had many 
country gentlemen, like himself, that they 
thought the minister had been extremely 
remiss in not bringing same such measure 
asthe present forward long before that 
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esty. He expressed great contempt for /. 
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Mr. Windham spoke highly of the per 
sion that had been granted to Mr. Burke, 
whom he extolled as the most enlightened 
man in Europe, and to whom a statue of 
gold ought te be erected. He thought 
ministers gave proof of their public spirit 
by granting him a pension, as much of the 
labour. of that great man had been exerted 
against themselves. If such a man as Mr. 
Burke had been left in that indigence in 
which the independence of his own great 
mind had so.long kept him, it. would have 
been a disgrace to the country and the age 
in which he lived. The manner in which 
that gentleman had been talked of in his 
retirement, and under the pressure of do- 
mestic affliction, was degrading to those 
who indulged in it. The character of so 
great.a man ought to be venerated by the 
public. | tee oe 

Mr. Sheridan said, that with regard to 
the pension tq Mr. Burke, he weuld not 
say.one word of his merits, farther thanthat 
no man deserved better to enjoy a part of 
the public money, if pensions were at al 
to be given, since le had contributed so 
much to the economy.of the national cash, 
The manner, however, of granting the 
pension was disgraceful, not only to the 
gentleman himself, but to ministers. His 
own bill had been evaded in order to grant 
him his pension, instead of coming for it 
fairly to parliament. An hon. baronet had 
related a speech, said to be uttered 
at is Sa a It was, he owned, 
gross and highly improper, but was it 
spoken? A learned gentleman had pro- 
duced a number of papers, said to be 
bought at the shop of citizen Lee, whom 
he called bookseller to the London Corre- 
sponding society. He believed that citi- 
zen Lee was not the bookseller of the Car- 
responding Society. Let him be proved 
to be so. The chancellor of the exche- 
quer ought to be the last to demolish de- 
bating societics, as he had himself profited 
so much from them; the right hon. gentle- 
man had attended them assiduously, and 
had not only.spoken in a mask at these 
debating societies, but had lent a helping 
hand to the institution of one of them, at 
the Lyceum in. the Strand. His speech 
in a mask wag spoken at Carlisle-house, 
on the question, ‘* Whether the dis- 
tinction was just, which divided all 
mankind into two classes, knaves and 
fools.’ What side the right hon. gentle- 
man had taken he could ‘not say. Per- 
haps no man could better illustrate the 
position, that a_ little political knavery 
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under the mask of patriotism, might, fora 
long time, impose successfully on the 
folly of Englishmen. 

The House divided on Mr. Sheridan’s 


motion : 
Tellers. 


Mr. Whitbread - - - 
Mr. Jekyll - + = = 


Nogs Sir Francis Basset - - 
2 Mr. Pole Carew- - 


- So it passed in the negative. 


YEAS 


Nov. 19. On the motion, That the 
Treasonable Practices Bill be now read a 
second time, 

_ Mr. Foz said, that he should enter into 
the subject when the question should be 
put, that the speaker do leave the chair, 
which he understood was likely to take 

ce on the 23rd, 

Mr. W. Smith said, he felt himself com- 
pelled by every sentiment of duty to op- 
pose the bill, He opposed it on this 
ground, that it would be ineffectual with 
regard to the objects professed to be at- 
tained. He thought that, the law as it 
stood at present, was adequate to all the 
purposes for which the bills were avow- 
edly introduced. He therefore could not 
suffer the bill to pass in any stage of it 
without taking the sense of the House. 

The House divided when there appear- 
ed ta be: Yeas, 64; Noes, 22. 


Nov. 23. This day numerous Petitions * 


*® The public was no less occupied than 
parliament itself, in the discussion of the two 
Bills. Clubs and associations were formed 
every where for the purpose of opposing them 
by every method not liable to the cognizance 
of the aw. Never had there appeared, in the 
themory of the oldest man, so firm and de- 
sided a plurality of adversaries to the minis- 
terial measures as on this occasion: the in- 
terest of the public seeme:l so decply at stake, 
that individuals, not only of the decent, but of 
the most vulgar professions, gave up a cun- 


siderable portion of their time and occupa- 


tions in. attending the numerous meetings 
that were called'in every part of the kingdom, 
to the professed intent of counteracting this 
attempt of the ministry. The Whig club, 
comprising not a few individuals of the first 
sank and property in. the kingdom, led: the 
way in this celebrated opposition. - 
The Corresponding Society’s numerous 
members, together with an immense multi- 
tude of their adhereits and well-wishers, as- 
scnbled on the tzth of November, in the 
fields near Copenhagen-house. Here tiicy 
solemnly denied all intentions of raising com- 
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were presented to the House against the 
Treason and{Sedition bills. 


After which. 
Mr. Pitt moved, that the order of the day 
for going into a committee on the Treason 


bill be discharged, and that the House 


do resolve itself into the said committee 
on the 25th. 

Mr. For said, he wished for farther de- 
lay, because it appeared that these bills 
were most reprobated where they were 
best known, and met with approval onl 
where their merits had not been discussed. 
His opinion of the bills was precisely 
what he had declared it to be—that they 
repealed the Bill of Rights, and subverted 
the constitution of the country. He did 
not wish to see them altered or amended ; 
he rather hoped they might pass in their 
present form, because, as the attack 
was to be made upon the rights and liber- 
ties of the nation, he wished that attack. 
to be open, broad, and intelligible to the 
people at large. He did not wish the 
poison of these bills: to be sweetened to 
their palates, but that the people should 
be prepared and cautioned against the 
dreadful draught. ‘If, indeed, the opinion 
of the majority were in favour of. these 
bills; if he could believe it possible that 
the people were so degraded and abject as 
to prefer slavery to liberty, or to counte- 
nance these bills with any thing like their 
approbation; if they did not so generally 
express their abhorrence of them, as to 
show that they bie retained an unabating 
attachment to the constitution of their an- 
cestors; he could only say,-that he could 


motions, and disproved the charge brought 
against them, by ministry, of being concerned 
in the outrages committed against the king. 
They framed three pe-itions, one to the King, 
and the two others to the Lords and Com- 
mons; stating them to be the unanimous pe- 
titions of nearly 400,000 British subjects, met: 
together to communicate their sentiments, 
and express them freely, as authorized to do 
by the Bill of Rights, on the measures of mi- 
nistry, which tended to invade, the liberties 
invested in them by the constitution. They 
supplicated, therefore, the king to exert his 
royal authority, in the preservation of his 
peuple’s rights, directly threatened by the 
two bills brought forward by his ministers ; 
and thcy requested the two Houses to inter- 
fere in behalf of the public, against the mi- 
nisterial attempt to procure their passing. 
‘Yhe.livery of London, the electors of West- 
minster, and the freeholders of Middlesex, 
agreed to remonstrances and petitions of the 
like nature, and were tollowed by a number 
of counties, and altnost every town of note im 
the kingdom.”—Annual Register for 1796. 
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no longer be a profitable servant of the 
people. He might sit down in silence, 
and enjoy in the tranquillity of private life, 
the socicty of his friends; but he could 
not, with the feclings he possessed, be a 
profitable servant of the people. If, on 
the contrary, the people were, as he truly 
believed them to be decidedly against these 
bills; not a mere concerted majority, but 
the great mass of the people against them; 
then, undoubtedly, they had a right to de- 
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edness of these bills. Mr. Fox concluded 
with moving to adjourn the debate till to- 
morrow se’nnight. 

Mr. Pitt said :—I do not rise to follow 
the right hon. gentleman through the 
whole of his speech; but there are some 
passages in it which I cannot hear, with- 
out instantly expressing my horror and 
indignation at them. The right hon. gen- 
tleman has made a broad, and unqualified 
declaration, that if his arguments and his 


mand his services, and he should hold | measures do not prevent the passing of 
himself bound to obcy the call. He had ! the bills, he will then have recourse to 


a rignt to hope and expect that these bills, 


| 


different means of opposition. He has 


which positively repealed the Bill of ; avowed his intention of setting up his own 


Rights, and cut up the whole of the con- 
stitution by the roots, by changing our 
limitcd monarchy into an absolute despo- 
tism, would not be enacted by parliament 
against the declared sense of a great ma- 
jority of the people. If, however, minis- 
ters were determined, by means of the 
corrupt influence they possessed in the 
two Houses cf parliament, to pass the 
bills, in direct opposition to the declared 
sense of a great majority of the nation, 
and they should be put in force with all 
their rigorous provisions, if his opinion 
were asked by the people, as to their obe- 
dience, he should tell them, that it was no 
longer a question of moral obligation and 
duty, but of prudence. It would, indeed, 
be a case of extremity alone which could 
justify resistance, and the only question 
would be, whether that resistance was 
prudent. Ele was aware that these words 
were liable to misconstruction, and he 
knew that ministers were adepts in the 
art of misrepresentation; buta public man 
must not shrink in times of danger from 
strong expressions, because they may be 
misconstrued or misrepresented. What 
he said, he said deliberately ; and it was 
for the authors and abettors of the bills 
to consider whether they would hurry the 
parliament to the passing of them, before 
it could be ascertained whether they had 
the sense of the people with them or not. 
With regard to the amendments that 
might be made in the committee, he re- 
peated, that no mending could qualify this 
attack on the constitution. ‘The poison 
might be concealed, it might be made 
more palatable, and it would be so much 
the worse. If, however, the constitution 
was to be violated, he wished the people to 
see the attack in all its glaring, open trea- 
son, that they might be roused to its de- 
fence. He certainly, therefore, should not 
lend himself to qualify the atrocious wick- 


| 


arguments in opposition to the authority 
of the legislature. He has said, that if he 
is asked his advice, he will put the pro- 
priety of resistance only on the question 
of prudence ;—without adverting whether 
the consequences of this advice may be’ 
followed by the penalties of treason, and 
the danger of convulsion; thus ea 
advising an appeal to the sword, which 
must either consign its authors to the 
vengeance of the violated law, or involve 
the country in anarchy and bloodshed.. 
The right hon. gentleman has taken care 
not to be mis-stated. Happily for the 
country, this declaration of his principles 
is too clear to admit of a doubt. With 
all the horror that I feel at such lan- 
guage, I am glad the right hon. gentle- 
man has been so unreserved and explicit.- 
The House and the country will judge of 
that gentleman’s conduct from his own 
language ; they will see the extent of his 
veneration for the constitution, and of his 
respect for parliament, when, in violation 
of his duty, in defiance of Icgal punish- 
ment, he can bring himself to utter such 
sentiments. I am glad the right hon. gen- 
tleman has made that avowal, because I 
hope that it will warn all the true friends 
of the constitution to rally round it for its 
defence. I will not enter into a discus- 
sion of the abstract right of resistance, or’ 
what degree of oppression on the part of 
the government, would set the people 
free from their allegiance. I will only 
call to the recollection of those who hear 
me, that the principle of these bills, upon 
which the right hon. gentleman has ven- 
tured such language, has met with the ap- 
probation of a large majority eof the 
Elouse, and I trust that majority will show 
the right hon. gentleman, that they have 
not lost the spirit of their ancestors, which 
has been so frequently referred to, and 
that if they are driven by treasonto the 
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hard necessity of defending the constitu- 
tion by force, that they will act with that 
energy which such a crime must neces- 
sarily excite in a loyal assembly. The 
ower of the law of England, I trust, will 
sufficient to defeat the machinations of 

all who risk such dangerous doctrines, 
and to punish treason wherever it may be 


dishonourable safety ; net one gained by 

flight and pusillanimity, but by manly for- 

titude in meeting the danger. In that 

case, the right hon. gentleman would find 

that ministers wete determined to exert a 

| vigour beyond the law—f[A loud cry of 

Hear, Hear! and “ take down his words” J 

Mr. Windham repeated the words, that 

found. they were ready to exert a vigour be- 

Mr. Fox, in explanation, said :—I rise to | yond the law, as exercised in ordinary 
re-state my expression, but not to retract | times and under ordinary circumstances. 
one word of what I have said. Let the | The times and the circumstances would 
words be taken down at the table. They | then require stronger laws, and the exer- 
express the sentiments of an honest Eng- | tion of more efficacious means to put those 
lishman ; they are those sentiments for | laws in execution. | 
which our forefathers shed their blood,| Mr. Sheridan repeated what Mr. Fox 
and upon which the Revolution was | had stated, with respect to resistance. If, 
founded. But let me not be mistaken. | he said, a degraded and oppressed ma- 
The case I put was, that these bills might | jority of the people applied to him, he 
be passed by a corrupt majority of par- | would advise them to acquiesce in those 
liament, contrary to the opinion and sen- | bills, only as long as resistance was im- 
timents of the great body of the nation. | prudent. They had affirmed, that these 
If the majority of the people approve of Bills went directly to overturn the con- 
these bills, I will not be the person to in- | stitution ; if they were sincere in that lan- 
flame their minds, and stir them up to | guage, what other answer could they give 
rebellion; but if, in the general opinion | to the people than that which they now 
of the country, it is conceived that these | avowed? What contemptible wretches 
hills attack the fundamental principles of | must they be, if, while under the shelter 

our constitution, I then maintain, that the | of their privilege, they {anette the mea- 

Onn of resistance, instead of remain- | sures to be calculated to overturn the 
ang any longer a question of morality, will | constitution, and infringe the bill of 
become merely a question of prudence. 
I may be told that these are strong words; 
but strong measures require strong words. 

I will not submit to arbitrary power, 
while there remains any alternative to 
vindicate my freedom. 

Mr. Windham said, that the explanation 
took nothing from the dangerous ten- 
dency of the original declaration. The 
meaning obviously was, that the right | seated the illustrious family of Brunswick 
hon. gentleman would advise the people, | on the throne. His right hon. friend had 
whenever they were strong enough, to that if the people of England were 


rights, they shrank back on such an oc- 
casion, from stating that which they con- 
ceived to be the undoubted right of the 
subject—to resist oppression, when all 
legal means of redress were refused. To 
the declaration of Mr. Fox, he implicitly 
subscribed. It must be the feeling of 
every true Englishman; of every man 
who acknowledged the principles which 


resist the execution of the law. The right | ¢6 dead to all their former feelings, that 
hon. gentleman rested on no majority, but | they wished for these bills, thn he was 
the majority of force. The right hon. | no longer a fit servant for such a people, 
gentleman had brought the matter to a | and he had no occasion to have made that 
€risis; apd it was now verging to that | declaration; they did, and must know 
int to which, in his opinion, it had | that the frame and texture of his soul 
ng tended. It was alarming to the coun- | could never suffer him to be the servant 
try, but they must see it: the danger | of slaves, as they must be if these bills 
ought to be known to them; and if they | passed into laws. wee 
did not see the dreadful precipice near Mr. Grey said, that from the principle 
whfch they stood, in his opinion, they | which had been maintained by his right 
were lost for ever. At least they had a 
fair aan they now knew from the 
unequivocal declaration of the right hon. 
ntleman, what lengths would be justi- 

; they had time to prepare against 
the danger ; but he would not wish for a 
(VOL. XXXII.J 


hon. friend, he would not shrink; and he 
would repeat with him, that if, by the go- 
vernment of the country, measures were 
carried into effect, contrary to the wishes 
of a great majority of the people, and 
contrary to the liberties of the nation, 
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should he be asked, whether the people , attended, any other measure ; and well it 
ought to refrain from resistance, he would | might, for none ever so strongly called for 
say, that they should only be induced to | it. He deprecated as unworthy of a good 
retrain by motives of prudence. With] cause, every attempt to misrepresent, 
respect to the bills themselves, no mo-| come from what quarter it might ; but he 
dification could make them otherwise | would not believe they owed to such 
than hostile to the principles of the con- | means the numerous petitions on the table. 
stitution. The delay he proposed would fully ascer- 
’ Mr. Fox’s amendment was negatived. | tain that to the satisfaction of the House, 
Nov. 24. This day the House was | and leave no doubt what were the feelings 
called over. After which, numerous Pe-| of the people. The consequences which 
titions were presented from all parts of | must infallibly result from these measures, 
the country against the two bills. The | were infinitely more alarming than at first 
presenting of these petitions, andthe con- | met the eye. Rob the people of their 
versations to which they gave occasion, | right of petitioning, take from them their 
continued till nearly two in the morning, | interest and connexion with the demo- 
in consequence of which, the order of the | cratic part of the constitution, and you 
day for going into a committee on the | destroy with their consequence their free- 
Seditious Meetings bill was postponed till| dom, and with theirs your own. What 
to-morrow. would be the situation of this House, 
when they had drawn a line of separation, 

Debate in the Commons on the Seditious | which renounced the support and con- 
Meetings Bill.} Nov. 25. After several | trolling influence of twelve parts out of 
petitions against the two bills had been! thirteen of the whole people? If the full 
presented, Mr. Pitt moved the order of | force of the united body of the nation had 
the day for going into a committee on the | been barcly sufficient to maintain to them 
Seditious Mectings bill. the due influence in the scale, what would 
Mr. Curwen rose to propose to the | be their situation when they rested ie 
House the delay of one week before they | the represented part only. Three or four 
proceeded farther with these bills. The | hundred thousand was the most extended 
proceeding with due deliberation never | calculation out of six millions. If they 
was so strongly called for on any former ! renounced the controliing influence of 
occasion. ‘The present was a measure of; the people; if they wantonly destroyed 
which they had no precedent since the; the tics which had united them; ought 
constitution had been established. Ifthe | they to look for their support? an act of 
nation could suffer it, he should think that ; such injustice must degrade them in their 
it was useless to withhold chains from | estimation, and make them view with 
those who had lost the relish and love of | satisfaction their debasement. Having 
liberty. Such was not, such could not | nothing to hope from them, they would 
be the case with the people of England; ! leave them to conduct a struggle, which 
it was a gross calumny upon them to sup- | had in it nothing to engage their affec- 
pose it. He should state to the [louse | tion, or to affect their intcrest ; they would - 
the reasons which he thought ought to in- | then be what he feared they were fast 
duce them to afford the short respite he | verging to—a mere office for registering 
required for the country, that their fecl-| the burthens of the people. The bill 
ings and sentiments might be fairly known. ; must, in its effects, alter the whole con- 
Nothing but the wild, misjudging policy | stitution. Popular opinion had restrained 
of the right hon. gentleman, could ever | and counteracted the power and influence 
have brought such measures under dis- | of corruption. Take that away, and in- 
cussion. If mischief should ensue, it; effectual would be the struggle. The 
would be chargeable alone on those who | existence of the House of Commons de- 
forced it upon them. Hecould not sup- | pended upon the united interest of the 
ose the nation so lost to every manly feel- | whole body of the nation. The increased 
ing that they would tamely part with their | corrupt influence of the crown, together 
liberties at the imperial mandate of a mi- | with the torrent of honours, which had of 
nister, As fur as the sense of the coun- | late years inundated that House, and de- 
try had yet been taken, it had been al-{ prived the democratic part of the constt- 
most unanimous in the reprobation of | tution of such aweight of property, called 
these measures: an honest indignation | upon them to maintain their just and ne- 
had been raised, which had seldom, if ever, | cessary influence. A free country could 
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alone exist where there was freedom of 
speech, and liberty of the press. When 
these are gone, all that remained must 
soon follow. Proof of the existing cir- 
cumstances which justified the measure 
had been denied them, and they were 
called upon to give their sanction to it 
upon general notoricty. He thought the 
experience they had had should teach 
them greater caution. A committee of 
parliament had declared a traitorous cor- 
respondence to exist; repeated verdicts 
of juries negatived that fact, and every 
honest man in the country rejoiced at it. 
Should not that House doait a little its 
own disposition too easily to credit the 
report of plots and disaffection? As a 
proof of it, he should instance the infor- 
mation of an hon. member, that the doc- 
trine of king-killing had been preached at 
Copenhagen-house. But how was the 
fact?) No such thing did happen; that 
meeting passed off with perfect decorum 
and order. That abominable hand-bill 
was said to have been distributed there. 
Had government no reporters there? 
Would it have been safe for any but 
themselves to have been the distributors ? 
How came it, if otherwise, that the per- 
sons concerned were not apprehended ? 
The must clear and absolute necessity 
would alone induce him to increase the 
penal statutes, satisfied as he was, that 
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as to suppose that those who had been the 
ornament of their country, who had shed 
their blood in its defence, would forget 
the love of hberty they sucked in with 
their mother’s milk, and become the in- 
struments of enslaving their fellow-sub- 
jects? It was calumniating those brave 
men to suppose it. One tyrant had made 
the experiment; and he trusted the ex- 
ample would deter a repetition of the at- 
tempt. Let ministers restore to the pco- 
ple the blessings of peace, and prosperity 
would naturally follow ; let them change 
their measures, show a respect for the cone 
stitution, and correct abuses, and there 
would be nothing to fear from either 
anarchy or despotism. He concluded 
with moving, “ That this House will, 
upon this day se’nnight, resolve itself into 
the said committee.” 

Mr. Harrison seconded the motion. 
He believed the people were totally averse 
to tne bills. It was a measure that ought 
not to be adopted by ministers, tuless 
they meant to insult the people, and alienate 
their affections from parliament. It was, 
in his mind, a daring violation of the liber 
ties of the country. 

Mr. Wallace considered that a certain 
proportion of respect was due to the pe- 
titions of the people, when they were 
fairly and honestly expressed. With re- 
gard to those before that House, it had 


severe penalties tended rather to the, becn incontestibly shown, that they were 


escape than 
the name o 
intreated the House not to preclude them 
an yaa of being heard against 
these bills at their bar. An hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Wilberforce) had asked if they 
Joved peace? Might he not with as much 


peony ask that hon. gentleman, if he - 


oved liberty, and could have been sin- 
cere in his endeavours to ebtain freedom 


t 


for thousands who never tasted of its: 


blessings, and now be a fricnd to measures 
which would, 
potism? He subscribed most heartily to 
the doctrine laid down by Mr. Fox on a 
former night, that if they forced these 
bills upon the people against their will, 
resistance would be no Jonger a question 
of moral duty, but of prudence. 
nation judge whether the frieuds or op- 
posers of these bills are the most entitled 
to their confidence. The secretary at 
war talked of employing “a vigour be- 
yond the Jaw.” What did this mean? 


Was he so little acquainted with the stuff; sures, 


if carried, establish des- | 


cal aaieat of offenders. In; obtained by the grossest caluinnics, and 


the people of England, he - 
' fore wished the bill to be discussed in a 


the foulest misrepresentations. He there- 


conmittee as soon as possible, in order 
that it might be printed, and the people 
be enabled to form an accurate opinion 
of what they had to expect from it. He 
understood what gentlemen meant when 
they called for procrastination, and were 
against having the measure made more 
palatable. Their conduct showed they 
were not averse to legal resistance. They 
directly attacked that constitution for 
which they affected so much regard. 
They endeavoured, by their language, to 
influence the freedom of debate, and to 
light up the flame of civil war. The 


conduct of the London Corresponding 


Let the , 
connected with the insult of-red to the 


Society was, he insisted on it, clearly 


king. The attempt of ministers to defeat 
their machinations gave off-nee to some 
gentlemen. — tle was nevertheless con- 
vineed, that by adopting the present mea- 
the country would be saved. It 


of which an English heart was composed, | had been advanced by an hon. gentleman, 
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that it was immaterial whether the nation 
degenerated into a state of anarchy, or of 
despotism: those gentlemen, however, 
who opposed the bills, would not find in 
a state of anarchy protection for that pro- 
erty which they boasted gave them so 
ge a share in the welfare of the coun- 
try. He reminded Mr. Curwen of his 
having stated in a former debate, that 
those clubs and societies proceeded to 
such an extent as to affurd hin: some un- 
easiness ; notwithstanding which, he had 
that day expressed his fears for the con- 
stitution, when mild and necessary mea- 
sures were taken in order to counteract 
their mischievous intentions. Mr. Wal- 
lace declared, he would not say that any 
of the parties assembled at Copenhagen- 
house, actually put the instrument into 
the hand of the miscreant who attacked 
the sovereign; but he would assert, that 
the language used at that meeting was 
likely to work on the minds of the igno- 
rant, and wat calculated to produce out- 
rages against the laws. Having seen the 
outrages that the practices of these men 
had already occasioned, knowing that 
they might be repeated, and convinced 
that these bill were necessary to defeat 
and prevent them, he could not consent 
to the present motion, because he felt 
that every hour that was lost to their 
proceedings, was lost to the preservation 
of the sovereign, and the safety of the 
constitution. 

Mr. Whitbread pleaded guilty to the 
charge made against his hon. friend who 
made the motion, and confessed his ob- 
ject was merely to create delay, for the 

urpose of obtaining more petitions against 
it, in its present abominable shape. Happy 
‘was it for the country, that the constitu- 
tion of that House had provided forms of 
deliberation, apparently with a prospec- 
tive apprehension of the necessity in cer- 
tain cases, for delay. In those forms, he, 
with his hon. friends, would intrench 
themselves, and in those forms they would 
defend their post against the passing of 
the bills, in doing which he believed they 
would also defend the liberties of the 
apesgl Every moment that these bills 
were delayed from passing into a law, 
was @ Moment preserved to the freedom 
of the people. It had been said, that 
the petitions were obtained in an unfair 
manner: he denied the fact. Did they 
not speak the sentiments of the people? 
if they did not, what was it that made mi- 
nisters #0 anxious to force the bills upon 
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them? An hon. gentleman had spoken of 
the misrepresentation employed to pro- 
cure those petitions; but surely he had 
forgotten the misrepresentations of those 
who supported the bill. They misrepre- 
sented it when they asserted, that it was 
meant as a guard to the liberties of the 
people; for they knew that it was not 
only a daring attack upon those liberties, 
but that such was the object professedly 
in view. He wished for delay, because 
he wished the people to examine whether 
the bills were or were not intended as a 
security for their liberties. He wished for 
delay, that they might have an opportu- 
nity of comparing and consulting ee 
ther, and of giving their opinions freely, 
He was desirous that the bills should go 
forth to the world in all their natural de- 
formity, that the people might see what . 
an alarming stretch of power was at- 
tempted. Ministers pretended that the 
bills were to secure the liberties and con- 
stitution of the country. He was not sur- 
rised at such pretences; he knew that it 
bad been the practice of weak politicians 
and of furious bigots, in all ages, to pre- 
tend, while they secretly undermined any 
institution, that they were putting that 
institution on a firmer basis. Had not 
the axe, the wheel, and the stake been 
used to enforce even the mild religion we 
professed ? Now, he would unequivocally 
affirm, that these bills were as detestable 
ag any of the most despotic measures of 
the most accursed tyrant upon earth. 
Instead of beholding the people prosper 
under a government of freedom, justice, 
and mercy, we should soon see them sink 
under a government of tyranny, of per- 
secution, and of blood; aye, of blood! 
Was there no blood in the bill? What 
did it tend to, but the shedding the 
blood of his majesty’s subjects, when 
upon such slight grounds it enforced 
military execution? The bill was a se-’ 
vere act, and it was to be passed into a 
law without there having been one tittle 
of evidence to prove its necessity. Where 
did this proof exist? In the notoriety? 
It was said it was notorious, that doctrines 
were preached upon a certain day, in a 
certain public meeting, and that after- 
wards an outrage was committed, in which 
the preaching and the practice were con- 
nected. The people who composed that 
meeting contend that they have been 
calumniated, and desire to be heard by 
counsel. Until they who were so ready 
to refute, therefore, should have been re- 
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futed, there could be no conviction. But 
the House and the country were called 
upon to give faith to these assertions. 
Let the House mark upon whom the 
faith of these assertions must depend: 
upon the ministers of the crown. Was it 
not notorious thut those very ministers 
had before spread alarms of treason 
throughout the country which they could 
not prove? Ought so gross a calumny as 
the preamble of that bill was upon the 
societies to be suffered? He had heard it 
said, that it was not a calumny, but a 
charge. These assertions were perfectly 
in the manner of the high inquisition; and 
he should not be surprised if torture 
should soon be adopted to force the ac- 
cused to a confession. [A violent cry of 
No, no!} It gave him some satisfaction 
to find that the House revolted at the 
bare mention of such tyranny. What was 
the House going todo? They were going 
to punish the whole of his majesty’s sub- 
jects for the indiscretion of a few, and they 
would not allew the delay of a week. 
Would that delay defeat the purpose? 
Certainly not; for while they were deli- 
berating, they were surrounded by an 
army, and a military force was ready to 
march to any part of the metropolis the 
moment an attack should be made. He 
would say, with his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Fox) that if this bill should be carried by 
the influence of a corrupt majority against 
the sense of the great mass of the people, 
and made a part of the practical govern- 
ment of the country, resistance would no 
longer be a question of morality and duty, 
but of prudence. The bills were calcu- 
lated fur the security of ministers, and not 
that of the king, on whom they meant to 
cast the odium of their misconduct and 
disgraces. He should be glad to have 
part of the wickedness of these bills taken 
vey: rather than they should be enacted 
in their present state; but he abhorred 
the detestable principles of them com- 
pletely. This was not all. He suspected 
they were preparatory to more vigorous 
measures, since it had been already doubt- 
ed by one of the ministers, whether they 
went to a sufficient extent, and whether 
something beyond them would not here- 
after be found to be expedient. The 
country, however, might remain stupified 
for a time ; he trus nevertheless, that 
it was asleep, not dead ; the people would 
soon rouse themselves ; and then the con- 
sequence would be, that, either by one 
convulsive effort they would produce a 
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revolution ; or, if they did not rouse them- 
selves, what had been so long prophesied, 
would be fulfilled —the euthanasia of the 
British constitution. 

Mr. J. H. Addington said, that how- 
ever gentlemen ah Se declaim against the 
bills, and assert, that they were subver- 
sive of the constitution, it was by remeé- 
dying evils occasionally existing, that our 
ancestors had been enabled to hand down 
that constitution to their posterity. The 
atrocious attack on his majesty was not 
only an attack upon the king, but, cons 
dering the time and place, it was an at- 
tack also upon the Lords and Commons, 
and was apparently the effect of a dark, 
diabolical, and premeditated conspiracy. 
Clubs and conspiracies, it should never 
be forgotten, had overturned the monar- 
chy of France. Want was it but a club 
that imprisoned and brought to the block, | 
the unfortunate Louis 16th. The Con- 
vention which was erected by these clubs, 
had, by one of their last acts, overturned 
the whole of the club system ; and imme- 
diately after that overthrow, followed the 
establishment of a form of government, 
which, being in some measure founded 
upon reasonable .principles, enabled his 
majesty to state from the throne, the 
prebability of treating with them? De- 
structive these clubs had been in France, 
and destructive they promised to be in 
this country. The bill was chiefly pre- 
ventive in its object. If it did not pass, in 
vain had the legislature suspended the Ha- 
beas Corpus act ; in vain had they passed 
the treasonable correspondence bill; in 
vain had they taken any measure to pre- 
serve the state. It would be the means 
of enabling ministers to hand down to 
posterity the British constitution whole 
and unimpaired. 

Mr. Laméton began with declaring, 
that his attachment to the monarchy, was 
as strong as that of any man. He was 
ready to protect the sovereign from eve 
insult, for it was a duty co-ordinate wit 
the constitution; he had, however, other 
duties that were likewise co-ordinate, be. 
cause they were connected together, and 
love to the one was inseparable from re- 
gard to the other. In his attachment to 
the king, he must include his duty to the 
constitution. It was an edifice sa deli- 
cate and beautiful in its construction, that 
if the smallest part was removed, the 
whole would totter and tremble to the 
foundation. Great as the loyal profese 
sions of some gentlemen might be, the 
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British monarchy they must admit was 
founded on English liberty, and supported 
by the right of the people. ‘This was a 
sentiment that “had grown with his 
growth, and strengthened with his 
strength.’ It was one that he hoped 
would go down with him to the grave, 
whether it remained locked up in his bo- 
som, or whether he was permitted to en- 
joy the good old English custom of speak- 
ing his thoughts fairly and treely. If se- 
dition did exist, the Jaws were suffici- 
ent to punish it, ‘The bill was rather 
calculated to promote sedition, than to 
prevent it. Cvercion had ever made con- 
verts; Voltaire had judiciously remarked, 
that the inquisition had made more prose- 
lytes than either Calvin or Luther. The 


present coercive measures would create. 


more disciples than #homas Paine, Joel 
Barlow, or the whole race of republican 
theorists. Since the year 1792, the mea- 
sures of administration had made more 
persons disaffected to the government than 
the poison of French principles. If mi- 
nisters really wished to stop the progress 
of that discontent, they ought to employ 
the means suggested by his learned friend 
(Mr. Erskine) ; they ought to restore 
peace and plenty, which would silence the 
voice of discontent. They ought to re- 
medy notorious abuses, and reform the 
representation. Such measures would 
have more weight than all the violent bills 
that ingenuity could devise. It had, how- 
ever, been said, that there were prece- 
dents tor such measures ; but from what 
times were those precedents selected ? 


from the times of queen Elizabeth one of 


the most despotic manarchs that ever sat 
on the throne of Britain. It was the pre- 
cedent of an act passed by an abject par- 
liament, whom she prohibited under se- 
vere penalties from deliberating on public 
affairs, and whose members she arrested 
on pretence of disobedience to her will. 
Did ministers think the people would now 
endure such precedents ? ‘The parliament 
of Charles 2rd hed passed the act, which 
was the other precedent, in the first effu- 
sions of their zeal, the year immediately 
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wished to lessen the number of the discon- 
tented, instead of refusing, they would 
consent to hear grievances explained. 
By treating them with contempt, they 
would drive the people to despair.— What 
had been the boasted difference between 
the British constitution and the old des- 
potism of France? It was this: in Eng- 
land, truth could not be concealed from 
the king; it made its way to his notice 
through the medium of a free press, and 
circulated through all the orders of the 
state. In other countries, deprived of li- 
berty, the avenues of public investigation 
were locked up; no grievance, however 
acutely felt, could be complained of. 
But how long might this enviable distinc- 
tion remain? The right of petitioning 
was paramount to all others. The force 
that tore it away might rob them of their 
property. Such measures might be con- 
sistent with the government of Turkey, 
or of Russia, but not with the constitu- 
tion of England: he therefore cautioned 
ministers against trying the experiment. 
He objected particularly to the clause be- 
stowing so much discretionary power upor 
magistrates, and enlarged upon the conse- 
quences of it. The very nature of peti- 
tioning required freedom of petitioning. 
The bill, however, took it away. It held 
out the sembiance of a right, which could 
neither be touched nor felt.—They had 
been told, that no attempt would be made 
to prevent the exercise of petitioning 
were the bill passed. But it ought to be 
recollected, that the exercise of the power 
of petitioning would then depend only on 
sufferance : it would no longer be a right. 
A yvood minister might not employ it; 
but what a dreadful engine did it furnish 
to the views of a corrupt administration ! 
Of all the attacks which had ever been 
made upon the liberties of Englishmen, 
this was, in his opinion, the most daring. 
Alf the stretches of prerogative undeg 
Charles lst, who lost his head, and James 
Qud, who lost his crown, were but pigmy 


steps when comnared with the yigantic 


after the restoration, amidst the dread of | 


a powerful unextinguished faction. What 
was at that time security to the throne, 
would now be treason to the constitution. 
It was a maxim of the greatest authority, 
that tumults and discontents were rare 
under good governments, and that when 
they took lsc, their causes might be 
traced to mal-administration. If ministers 


strides of modern despotism. Ship-money, 
arbitrary exactions, and even the infamous 
court of star chamber, were trivial to it. 
Then the right of petitioning existed, by 
which the people might remonstrate. 
Had those arbitrary steps been preceded 
by a bill similar to the present, they might 


have been executed with a ae ‘The 
English constitution would have been 


swailowed up for ever. Much abuse had 
been lavished upon the political societies 
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in the kingdom ; in his opinion, the grand | 
grievance lay in the conduct of his majes- 
ty’s ministers. They had given rise to 
these societies; they had created Jaco- 
bins; they ‘had diffused discontent. His 
sentiments he would not state in his own 
words, but in those of a distinguished 
character who had given a just account of 
the origin of the discontent in the days of 
Charles Ist. Mr. Lambton then read the 
following quotation froma speech dclivered 
in the House in 1640 by sir Benjamin Rud- 
ard: * ‘‘ His majesty is wiser than those 
that have advised him, and therefore he 
cannot but see and feel their subverting 
destructive counsels, which speak louder 
than I can speak of them: for they ring a 
doleful deadly knell over the whole king- 
dom. His majesty best knows who they 
are: for us let the matter bolt out the 
men; their actions discoverthem. They 
are men that talk largely of the king’s 
service ; have done none but their own, 
and that’s too evident. They speak 
highly of the king’s power, but they have 
made it a miserable power, that produceth 
nothing but weakness both to the king 
and kingdom. They have exhausted the 
king’s revenue to the bottom, and beyond. 
They .have spent vast sums of money 
wastefully, fruitlessly, and dangerously ; 
so that more money, without other coun- 
sels, will be but a swift undoing. They 
have always peremptorily pursued one ob- 
stmate pernicious course ; first, they bring 
things to an extremity, then they make 
that extremity of their own making the 
reason of their-next action, seven times 
worse than the former; and there we are 
at this instant. They have almost spoiled 
the best instituted government in the 

' world, for sovereignty ina king, liberty 
to the subject : the proportionable temper 
of both which, makes the happiest state 
for power, for riches, and for duration.” 
r. William Grant said, that supposing 

the assertions made use of by gentlemen 
on the other side to be well grounded and 
true; that is to say, supposing it were 
true, that the measures in agitation 
trenched, in some degree, on the consti- 
tution, it by no means followed, that 
they ought not, in any possible case, to 
be adopted. If, in case of an invasion, 
measures of a similar nature were deemed 
expedient, it would not be less unrea- 
sonable than in the present case to attri- 
bute to them the same consequences. It 


* See Vol. 2, p. 645. 
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would be paradoxical indeed to say, that 
it was by the resistance, and not the at- 
tack, that danger was produced. If the 
bills, at present the subject of discussion; 
were brought forward in a time of peace, 
mercly as a speculative improvement of 
the constitution, he would not have the 
least hesitation in rejecting them. He 
was by no means inclined to depreciate 
the bencfits which resulted to the people 
from their ancient privilege of assembling, 
deliberating, and expressing their senti- 
ments on any public measure. He knew 
that even legislators sometimes stood in 
necd of certain checks and correctives, 
and that the voice of the people might 
and had been known to operate as asalutary 
control. Gentlemen had gone but a very 
little way, indeed, in argument on the 
measure, when they showed only that it 
was arestriction. All government was a 
restriction laid on, not because it was 
agreeable, but because it was necessary ; 
so that when gentlemen objected to these 
bills, that they would operate as a res 
traint, they only left the question where 
they found it; for, by a parity of reason- 
ing, they might dispose of all kind of 
social restriction whatsoever, and argue 
back to a dissolution of the very elements 
of government. The sole question was, 
whether, when a measure, though not 
good in itself, was productive of good by 
preventing evil, it should or should not 
be adopted? No restraint was good in the 
abstract; yet it sometimes happened (and 
it was a part of the allotment of huma- 
nity), that men were obliged to recur to 
a lesser evil for prevention ofa greater: 
it was in fact, impossible for a free con- 
stitution to escape unhurt from an attack 
made upon it under colour of its own 
principles: it must necessarily either fall 
under the attack, or be injured by that 
which was applied as its safeguard. Res- 
trictions on monarchical governments 
were not very sensibly felt; but when 
any part of a community employed for 
its destruction a portion of rights and 
power enjoyed by all, there was great 
danger; and they would only have to 
choose between two difficultics, namely, 
whether they would endure the utmost 
evil that unresistcd, unrestrained power 
might bring, or lay restrictions on the 
whole, in order to prevent its ruin by the 
abuse of a part. 

It was one of the conditions of his state 
here, that man hardly ever had it in his 
power to make choice between goods ; 
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very seldom indeed tochoose between good | 


and evil; but when put into the trying 
situation of choosing between two evils, it 
was then that his reason and his fortitude 
were called forth into exertion, and his 
choice either depressed or elevated him 
above the ordinary level of his nature. In 
the present case, the necessity of choosing 
was rendered more unpleasant when, by 
resorting to the remedy which wisdom 
pointed out, they incurred the danger of 
offending those who were so very warmly 
attached to the constitution, as to view 
every thing that approached it with Jjea- 
lousy, and who, in the fervour of their 
attachment to that object, would incur 
the danger of ruin to the whole of it, 
rather than suffer a temporary encroach- 
ment upon a part; still more unpleasant 
was it rendered, if, as had been observed, 
pains were taken to misrepresent the in- 
tention of those who attempted it. Yet, 
under those difficulties, would it be right 
to abstain wholly from the attempt? 
Should they be deterred, under such cir- 
cumstances, from the adoption of that 
which they thought right ? 

Into this dilemma, which he confessed 
was an arduous one, the House were led 
by the principles of certain societies ; 
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to the British, fell into utter disgrace with’ 
them on that account. Thus the societies 
felt, and thus they expressed themselves 
while they were let alone; but no sooner 
did they find parliament were preparing. 
to repress their presumption and mis- 
chievous projects by a coercive law, than 
they turned short round, changed their. 
tone, and flew into the arms of that. con- 
stitution which but the day preceding they 
despised, vilified, and denied the ex- 
istence of; attributing to its perfections 
more than ever had been found in any. 
human institution, and extolling its prin- 
ciples of liberty to that romantic and ex- 
travagant excess, that it contained within 
itself that freedom which was to be its 
own destruction. To that situation, Mr. 
Grant said, the arguments on the other 
side were reducible, that if they were 
founded in reason, nothing was to be 
done which could be attended with the 
slightest temporary inconvenience. Per- 
haps, the gentlemen had some secret to 
impart, some new mode of legislating, by 
which every good might be attained with- 
out its concomitant evil; every advan- 
tage gained without some sacrifice; the 
constitution be preserved from utter ruin, 
without weakening it in any of its parts; 


principles the growth of France, trans- and in the present case, be left as perfect 
planted into British soil, but which, he as it was before, after a law suitable ta 
was sure, never would find their way into the demands and necessity of the time 


that House. 
from being congenial, were hostile to the 
constitution, and ridiculed it as a system 
of slavery ; held that our government was 
an usurpation of the rights of the people, 
the administration of it altogether corrupt ; 
and that, if even the legislature should 
agree to the favourite project of reform, 
it was an act of usurpation in them to at- 
tempt it. Under the influence of those 
French principles, the British societies, 
and their numerous adherents, entertained 
a gloomy and fanatical aversion to every 
thing English, threw contempt upon our 
fleets and armies, despised and maligned 
the courage of Englishmen, and even af- 
fected to doubt it. While every thing 
that bore a resemblance to English be- 
came an object of their aversion, even 
the American constitution, democratic 
though in fact it was, was reprobated, 
because it bore some resemblance to that 
of Great Britain, and had paid too much 
regard to property, and too much respect 
to religion. Nay, the present constitu- 
tion of France itself, inasmuch as it was 
supposed to bear some faint resemblance 
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Those principles, so far: should be passed. If the gentlemen were 


pomenes of such a secret, it was un- 
nown to him, and the disclosure of such 
a novelty in legislation could not fail of 
being satisfactory to the House ; 
In many great states it had been found 
necessary to recur to the most unlimited 
agency, and to yield to a ig aoe sus- 
pension of all the powers and privileges 
of the people, for great and important 
porporets To thie extent, however, he 
oped, and was sure, England would 
never have occasion to recur. It was, 
however, a@ principle which had never 
been disputed, that it was fit to surrender 
a small portion of freedom for a time, in 
order to save the remainder of the whole. 
For his part, he would again repeat, that he 
did not hold out this as a speculative im- 
provement ; on the contrary, he was cone 
vinced it was, to a certain degree, anevilin 
itself, and an infringement on the constitu- 
tion. Theorists in France had first main- 
tained and acted on the proposition, that 
all power lay in the people, and that the 
people could not divest themselves of it ; 
ut they had at length arrived at such a 
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iod of political improvement, as to| in the happy effects of it, than himself; 
Pod, that when once the people had de-| but lenity must depend on circumstances ; - 


legated their authority, no part of it re- : and though there were very few, there 


mained behind with them; that to as-/ certainly were some cases where it could 
semble for the redress of grievances, was ; not possibly produce any good effect; for 
an unlawful reassumption of their power; , the. House must keep in mind that, in 
and that only an individual had a right to; conciliatory measures, there must always 
petition. Having never followed their | be something to concede. In the contest 
theory in the first proposition, he would, with America, had lenient measures been 
not in the second; a legislature might, | adopted in time, it would probably have 
according to his judgment deviate from , been attended with the most beneficial 
its original purposes, while meetings of | and happy consequences to the two coun- 
the people had this salutary effect, that | tries; and it was under that impression 
whatever inequality there might be in| that many persons, to whom the country 
their elective rights, it was amply coun- | looked up with the greatest veneration, 
terbalanced by their right to meet and to | earnestly recommended it. In the differ- 
petition. There waz no country in the | ence which we had with Ireland, lenity and 
world, he was convinced, in which the | forbearance became advisable ; as the con- 


direct sense of the people had greater | cession of a free trade, whatever might 
effect or weight than in Great Britain. be the right, was wisely acceded to, in 
He would, therefore, never think of pro- ! order to preserve the affections of that 
posing to infringe upon that power, even | nation. What, however, did these so- 
an atom’s length, for any purpose less | cieties require? Nothing less than the 
than the preservation of the bulk of that | surrender of our religion, our property, 
power. Gentlemen, indeed, had said, | and the whole of our constitution. That 
that we were not reduced to the hopeless ; they demanded the destruction of the 
necessity of resorting to any such remedy ; | constitution was obvious: he did not mis- 
it was however, found, that the bead represent the fact, when he said so. 
ponding society affiliating with France,! None who professed the principles of 
was disseminating seditious principles, | Mr. Paine, and held them out for ap- 
and carrying them as far as they could in | probation and practice, could think they 
effect. Was it not, then, their duty to , had any duty relative to the constitution, 
prevent them? Would gentlemen say, | but to destroy it, as an usurpation, and 
that rather than resort to a mode of pre-|a system not only inexpedient, but .un- 
vention, trenching in a small degree on | lawful. 
the rights of the people, they would| When first French politics were im- 
leave these societies at liberty to work the | ported into England, the opinion was, 
ruin of the constitution ? - | that the rights of man were paramount to, 
Some gentlemen had said, that there | and must take place of, all other princi- 
were already laws existing to punish sedi-| ples; and that the will of the majority 
tion. He was aware there were laws to | was to decide against the dictates of 
punish it in solitary individuals ; but were | judgment and understanding ; that is to 
there laws suited to the present occasion, | say, that however ignorant, unlettered, 
when sedition was carried on by thousands | and void of intellect the majority might 
upon system? He fancied the laws were | be, an inferior number, composed of men 
inadequate to meet them all by single in- | of wisdom, learning, and experience, must 
dictments. If, in conformity with the | yield to them: this was the favourite doc- 
advice of one gentleman on the other side, | trine ; it was rebellion to argue against it, 
prosecutions were set on foot, an hon. | because it was the ‘will of the people.” 
friend of his would say, “‘ No: multiplied | They soon found, however, thatthe will 
poe produce multiplied evils.” | of the people was in favour of the consti- 
ow, then, were they to act? If the | tution.- They directly altered their sys- 
existing laws'were to be thrown on the/ tem, chose to forget their principle of the 
shelf, what then? Why, “ conciliate,” | right of majority, and it no longer re- 
says another gentleman; and thus they | mained a question of will, but of right; 
were to be made the sport of various and | that is to say, certain innate, natural 
contradictory opinions. For his part, he | rights, belonging to, inherent, and inse- 
hoped he did not arrogate too much to parable from man ; namely, universal 
himself, when he said, that no man more suffrage and annual parliaments: and if 
admired lenity, or more steadily believed | there were only onc hundred persons in 
[VOL. XXXII] [2D] 
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favour of it, and the rest of the mation 
against it, it was tyranny in the majority 
to controvert the right. What concilia- 
tion then, he asked, could take place, 
when there was nothing to concede but 
their whole demand, the annihilation of 
the constitution? Let the hon. gentleman 
who had just sat down, and who proposed 
conciliatory measures open the negocia- 
tion; and let him see whether he could 
compromise for less than universal suf- 
frage and annual parliaments.—Was the 
House quite prepared, for the purposes of 
conciliation to disregard the will of the 
people, and impose on all the rest that 
mode of government, in order to satisfy 
the few who demanded it? Supposing 
this effected, had the hon. gentleman no 
other difficulties to encounter? They 
might say that they were willing to let the 
monarchy alohe; but it was not matter of 
choice with them; for their great oracle, 
Paine, had laid it down, that hereditary 
monarchy was not lawful; so that if the 
suffrage of the whole body of the people 
was for momar there was no security 
against the attack of any ten men. Nay, 
Paine had asserted, that, in that point, 
they had not only no right to bind poste- 
rity, but had no right to bind themselves ; 
for so great was the absurdity of monar- 
chy, that even the sovereignty of the 
people was not competent to effect or 
give it force. 

The only way, then, to conciliate, was, 
to leave them to destroy the constitution. 
Could any man point out specific terms 
of concession in such a case? Did the 
states of Germany conciliate with the 
Anabaptists, who claimed universal do- 
minion on the rights of saints, as this 
body claimed the government of the 
country on the principles of the rights of 
man? ‘No. When the descendants of 
the saints had recourse to arms, they 
were subdued by the princes, and had 
since become as peaceable and submissive 
subjects, as if they had never dreamed of 
such absurd and extravagant demands. 
Gentlemen had said, this was not a case 
of so much urgency as to stop the free- 
dom of action; they could nevertheless 
not fail to see theirdanger. That danger 
had been characterised in the resolutions 
of both Houses: the evidence, which 
grounded them, showed that the conduct 
of those societies tended to the dissolu- 
tion of society; and the House had their 
own (the societies) authority that they 
were purswng dangerous plans, not only 
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with industry, but with success. He 
would not enter into a nice investigation 
of the facts, but say, that circumstances 
of notoriety concurred to point out the 
danger. Upon the same foundation the 
committee adopted, he went. If the sur. 
render to be made was equal to the value 
gained, the situation was truly deplorable. 
Gentlemen would see, then, the advanta- 
ges of interference, before the ripened 
mischief made the point to be gained 
more precarious, and the sacrifice greater ; 
they who would wait to let it ripen would, 
if in France in 1792, say thus, ‘do not 
interrupt the Jacobins, let them go on 
till they do some mischief, and then pu- 
nish them.” And the morning of the 
40th of August would be the first effort 
to rebut their wicked machinations. 

He would not, he said, so far impose 
upon the people, as to say that this mea- 
sure took nothing from them. He would, 
on the contrary, say, that it took that 
which he would not take, if he could 
avoid it; but it by no means merited the 
terms used by gentlemen on the other side, 
that it was a surrender of the constitu- 
tion, and left nothing worth enjoyment ; 
that was a gross mistake. The right to 
petition was not a part of the constitu- 
tion; it was nothing in itself, but only a 
means to obtain an end; an instrument 
to operate on the legislature. It was 
surely better to give it up alone, than te 
give up both it and the constitution toge- 
ther; if the constitution went, it would 
be folly to suppose the right to petition 
would remain. Were all the benefits of 
the constitution lapped up in this one 
right?) No! Estimate it as highly as 
gentlemen could, it was nothmg whem 
put in competition with liberty and con- 
stitutional happiness. Let the lose of the 
constitution and its guard be eompaered 
with the loss of the guard alene, and 
then let them determine on their choice. 
If he over-rated the danger, gentlemen 
who thought so should state their esti- 
mate of it; that, however, they studi- 
ously avoided ; and whenever the subject 
naturally led to that point, they flew off 
from it to incidental topics. Not ene gen- 
tleman on the other side had given his 
opinion on the quantum of the danger. 
Could the existence of large bodies of 
men, uniting in a conspiracy, and dravwe 
ing in all the incidental bad humours of 
the state to bear against the constitution, 
be denied? Could they be laudable, 
good, or free from dangers? Would a 
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revolution be a benefit? If those socie- 
ties were pursuing laudable ends, why 
were they not encouraged? If the con- 
trary, why should they not be resisted? 
What undefined, strange principle of ac- 
tion must that be, which neither merited 
applause, nor called for resistance! He 
hoped gentlemen would candidly say, 
under which of those classes they should 
be ranked. Gentlemen had said, that 
the presumption of guilty intentions in 
those societies had undergone a judicial 
discussion, and held out a verdict as a 
proof that no danger existed: for his 
part, he had always studiously avoided 
that subject, and would not discuss whe- 
ther verdicts had the operation of merely 
exempting from punishment or restoring 
to innocence ; but surely no one would 
contend, that, because twelve men gave 
an opinion, the House should abandon all 
legislative judgment? Would it not be 
monstrous, if, when the state of the peo- 
plecalled aloud for their protection against 
those numerous socictics, they should an- 
swer, “* We must do nothing, because 
twelve men have declared three of the so- 
ciety not guilty, and therefore there can 
be no danger to submit to ruin! we can- 
not save you!” To this height, extrava- 
gant as it was, he maintained, the argu- 
ments of gentlemen on the other side car- 
ried it. 
The next mode of getting rid of the 
subject adopted by gentlemen was saying, 
“‘ discontent and disattection are the natu- 
ral consequences of the measures of admi- 
nistration, the war, &c.” On that he 
would say a word, and answer the argu- 
ment by a simple question, “ Did the 
proceedings of those societies, or did they 
not, begin before the war? Did they not 
begin when there was no other ground of 
complaint or grievance, but the constitu- 
tion itself? Yet this was compared to the 
time of Charles 1st, who, by making inno- 
vations, was destroying the constitution, 
and would have left no liberty; and 
thereby raised disturbances, which he en- 
deavoured to prevent by harsh punish- 
ments. It was not for protecting but for 
invading the constitution, that he incur- 
red national resentment ; butit was the re- 
fusal of the parliament to innovate anddes- 
troy the constitution, which afforded mat- 
ter of complaint and grievance to those 
societies. And while gentlemen insist that 
the chief criminality of ministers, which 
fomented those disturbances, was, that 
they had thrown the nation into war when 
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in a state of unexampled prosperity, they 
forget that it was in the midst of that pros- 
perity that those societies began their at- 
tacks on government. 

It had been said, that ntinisters had 
acted inconsistently in alarming the House 
about danger, after having stated, in the 
Speech from the Throne, that the people 
were quiet. Before he spoke to this he 
must observe, that there was a fashion 
grown up of late, that made it impossible 
to state a sober proposition, without fenc- 
ing and guarding it round with all its 
meanings and definitions: Ministers had 
stated that the people were loyal, but 
that did not argue that there might not be 
one or more discontented. Ifa man stat- 
ed that there was a considerable degree 
of disaffection in those factious socicties, 
then the construction of government was, 
that the whole body of the people was 
disaffected, the whole nation libelled, and 
all were to be deprived of their freedom. 
Each of those, however, were nevertheless 
true in areasonable extent. It was ccr- 
tainly true, that the great body of the 
people were well affected to the constitu- 
tion; did it, however, follow, that, be- 
cause the number of the disaffected was 
small, the majority should not take mea- 
sures to prevent the mischievous effects 
of their disaffection? That was the very 
condition in which strong measures should 
be taken; this was a point insisted upon 
on a similar occasion by the first philoso- 

, pher and statesman of Rome, who said 
that a body of conspirators, of very small 
number, when compared with the bulk of 
the people, might shake the empire to its 
foundiitions. France, also, afforded a 
useful lesson, how small a portion of men 
had there produced the most ruinous ef- 

' fects. Paine himself stated, that the first 

| persons who set on foot the Revolution 
| were no more than seven, so despicable 

in talents, character, and power, as not to 
| be thought worth resistance. 

If those societies proceeded on the mo- 

‘del of their predecesgors, the Jacobins of 
Paris, and followed up their plans, they 
would eradicate all regard for the consti- 
tution, and destroy respect for every spe- 

| cies of authority ; not merely the autho- 
rity of place and office, but the authority 
annexed to men of talents which was as 
much the strength of the state, as any au- 
thority derived from artificial institutions. 
It would, indeed, be lamentable, it such 
made a party against itself; as it would 
be ridiculous to think, that if they could 
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get the disaffected to go certain eee 
they might then throw them off. Such 
men should recollect, for their own in- 
struction and guidance, that if all that was 
wise, great, and virtuous in human nature 
rose up on one side, and the wretched h- 
beller Marat, on the other, said to the 
people. “ Be on your guard against the 
aristrocracy of talents and wealth; you 
cannot suspect me, who have neither ta- 
lents nor views of at:stocracy :”"—all 
would sink before him. ‘To that state, he 
said, it was possible we might be brought. 
A right hon. gentleman, of the most 
splendid talents, had to be sure said, that 
English minds were so constituted as to 
resist such examples; he believed he was 
toa certain extent, right: but though 
they might be able for some time, they 
could not be expected to resist a constant 
address to the passions, when assailed in 
the most flattering way; not in the way 
of obedience to power, but of rights and 
resistance to usurpation. 

The very evils incident to life were at- 
tributcd to government. Human nature 
Itself might be brought into contempt, if 
its foul side was always produced, and its 
fuir side put in the shade; and for those 
innovators he would say, that Swift’s des- 
cription of the Yahoos was as fair a repre- 
sentation of human nature, as the Corre- 
sponding Societies description was of the 
constitution. Keep out of sight all that is 
beautiful and excellent, and the best work 
of creation might appear foul and detesta- 
ble. Ifthose societies and lectures were 
permitted to proceed farther he would ven- 
ture to predict that the natural disposition 
of the English mind would mdergo a 
complete and fatal change. The fascina- 
tion of the kind he complained of, how- 
ever slow, was inevitable in its effects. It 
had, indeed, been alleged, that there was 
a great disparity between the French and 
English characters, and from this the con- 
clusion was drawn, that however similar 
the causes, the effects could not possibly 
be the same. He was ready, as well as 
happy, to admit the disparity of their cha- 
racters; but he was far trom being sure 
that the worst effects might not be pro- 
duced, by men of great rank and charac- 
ter attempting to pursue public objects 
successfully by the assistance of the mul- 
titude. The multitude, he believed, were 
seldom harangued with so much success, 
as when the speakers addressed them- 
selves to their ruling passions, when they 
attributed their inferior stations in life to 
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the grindings of oppression, ascribed every 
incidental evil, to which human nature is 
exposed, to the errors and wickedness of 
the government, and, without ever advert- 
ing to their duties, inflamed them with ex- 
travagant notions of their rights. 

France, he said, like the societies in 
question, at one timeentertained sohigh a 
notion of metaphysical theories in govern- 
ment, that she erected an edifice of her 
own, in contempt of those musty fabrics, 
projected and matured by the experimen- 
tal wisdom of ages. So greatly had this 
ephemeral production been admired and 
applauded in this country, that, three 
years since, he should have been censured 
by some gentlemen, and thought too san- 
cuine, ifhe had ventured to predict that 
it would not outlive the old and venerable 
fabric of the British constitution. They 
even then theorized upon theories, and 
tried the wonderful exercise of the Rights 
of Man, building their constitution upon 
the sovereignty of the people, and the will 
of the majority. They supposed, that if 
the mass of a nation was assembled, and 
the people of wisdom, experience, sense 
and erudition, ranged upon one side, with 
the foolish, the giddy, and the idle, op~ 
posed to them on the other, if the latter 
was more numerous, their will should be 
obeyed. As it might well have been 
foreseen, this experiment had only proved 
the futility of such theories; and yet gen- 
tlemen would still persist in encouraging 
such absurd as well as mischievous opi- 
nions. Mr.Grant, in glowing colours, des- 
cribed the miseries which those symptoms 
had produced in France: the oppression 
of the people; the dethronement, impri- 
sonment, and subsequent murder of the 
monarch: the expulsion of the clergy ; 
and the extinction of religion, which he 
wished the gentlemen on the other side 
to weigh well in their minds. Considering 
the bill as a measure of protection, and not 
of prohibition, at least in the strictest and 
worst meaning of that word, he should 
vote against the motion. He apologized 
to the House for having been led into 
much greater length than he originally in- 
tended, by the various ideas that had sug- 
gested themselves as the different topics 
came under his review, and although he 
thought it right to support the bills, he 
admitted them to be an_ infringement ; 
though he was convinced that they would 
operate, not, as was said, as a ruinous re- 
striction upon the constitution, but as a 
salutary protection of that glorious fabric. 
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' Mr. For said, he had listened with: sin- 
cere pleasure, in common with every man 
in the House, to the able and eloquent 
speech delivered by the learned gentleman 
who had just sat down. He respected 
the talents of that learned gentleman, 
and admired his ingenuity. Nor did he 
mean any thing in the least disrespectful to 
the masterly display of both, which he had 
made on the present occasion, when he 
said, that though his speech was full of 
argument, and replete with eloquence, a 
man might safely subscribe to every state- 
ment he had brought forward, and every 
conclusion he had drawn, and yet vote 
against the present bill. The ingenuity 
of the hon. and learned gentleman had 
indeed, made no inconsiderable impression 
upon the House; though his arguments 
seemed not so much to bear on the prin- 
ciple of the bill under immediate discus- 
sion, as on the general policy of legisla- 
tion. He felt the difficulty, therefore, in 
teplying to a speech of that nature. Able 
and extensive as it had been, he was not 
inthe least disposed, nor did he believe 
any sober politician would be inclined to 
controvert the principles laid down by the 
hon. and learned gentleman in the be- 
ginning of his speech. His position was, 
that, at atime of considerable danger, it 

was proper to give up part of the consti- 
tution, in order to secure the remainder. 
That maxim abstractedly considered, was 
incontrovertible ; before it could have 
any weight, however, when applied in a 
practical view, it was necessary to prove 
the existence of the danger, its extent and 
magnitude ; it would also be necessary 
to show, that the remedy called for was 
exactly a surrender of that portion of the 
constitution which it might be proper to 
sacrifice, and not more than the value of 
the object to be secured. ‘The degree of 
constraint which government was to !m- 
pose, could be the only ground of doubt 
and difference of opinion. That govern- 
ment was in its application a system of re- 
straint upon human action, was clear and 
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the truth of the observation, and was con- 
vinced that no man had better reason to 
complain than himself. The hon. aad 
leamed gentleman had accused gentlemen 
on that side of the House of wishing to 
produce this dilemma, either that the 
people were animated by an universal 
spirit of loyalty, or that they were in- 
flamed with a spirit of disaffection. He 
had never said that the people were com- 
pletely harmonious in their political sen- 
timents or st or that no discontent 
prevailed. It had, however, been often 
stated on his side of the House, and he 
would call upon the hon. and learned gene © 
tleman to say, whether he believed the 
spirit of dissatisfaction was greater or less 
at present than it had been previous to 
the war. He had never stated, because 
he had never believed, that the state of 
public affairs was wholly without danger. 
If it was allowed to be greater, to what 
cause was the increase to be attributed ? 
He was surely entitled to presume that 
it was occasioned by the discontents ex- 
cited by an impolitic and unjust war? by 
the measures of a corrupt, incapable ad- 
ministration ; and that it was ascribable to 
the complicated miseries arising from the 
decay of commerce, and the pressure of 
famine, into which the country had been 
plunged. The war, then, had produced 
an effect directly the reverse of that stated _ 
by ministers themselves as the chief reason 
for triumphing in its success. If, on the 
other hand, the ground of apprehension 
was less, why were the sacrifices equine 
for public security to be increased ? He 
asked pardon of the House for the repe- 
tition in which he iudulged ; but when the 
same arguments came from the opposite 
bench, and the same objections were of- 
fered to gentlemen on his side of the 
House, he could not forbear repeating 
that material question. 

With regard to the point.of danger, of 
which the hon. and learned gentleman was 
so anxious to have a specitic declaration 
of his sentiments, he had always stated, 


undeniable. It was important, however, | that some discontent existed, which might 
to consider well the quantity and the | not be unworthy of attention, but which 
quality of the restraint which circum-' would never justity the legislative reme- 
stances might require. | dies proposed. The hon. and learned gen- 

The hon. and learned gentleman had _ tleman had affected to treat as a paradox 
complained, that itwas the temper of the the observation of his hon. friend (Mr. 
times to take every general principle as Lambton), that the danger of an attack 
meant to apply universally, and to fasten | was often created by the injudicious mode 
upon the person who employed it all the | of defence. If it was a paradox, how- 
absurd consequences which mizht arise | ever, it was one of those which frequent 
from such an application. He admitted | experience proved to be true. Who could 
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deny that many political evils were ren- 
dered desperate by the absurd methods 
ursued to remedy or to remove them? 
as the hon. and learned gentleman so 
much more of a Whig than himself, as to 
ae the whole evils of the civil wars, 
and the resistance to Charles Ist, to which 
the nation owed its liberties, to the con- 
duct of that ill-fated monarch ? Did the 
hon. and learned gentleman believe all 
these calamities were to be ascribed to the 
illegality of ship-money, or of various 
other acts of that prince ? Had there not 
been at that time a body of persons, pre- 
viously inimical to the constitution ; and 
was not the attack upon the monarchy 
rendered formidable, and even tragical in 
the event, by the rigorous measures which 
rendered the breach irreparable? The 
hon. and learned gentleman had also men- 
tioned the case of the Americans. When 
that unfortunate dispute was first agitated, 
and when he heard scraps of pamphlets, and 
papers read, to prove that there was a 
settled design formed to shake off the 
connexion with this country, hehad never 
been so unqualified a supporter of Ame- 
rica, as to assert that no such designs were 
entertained. He was convinced, however, 
that those who had conceived the project 
of separating from the mother country 
were few indeed. By injurious attempts 
to remedy the evils then complained of, 
the catastrophe which it was intended to 
prevent was realised. 

The hon. and learned gentleman had 
recurred to the fallacy so often answered, 
of which gentlemen on his side were ac- 
cused, that they ascribed the discontents 
to the measures of his majesty’s ministers. 
The hon. and learned gentleman asked, 
did not these discontents exist before the 
war, to which much of the discontent was 
imputed, had been commenced? Here 
again he would recall the two examples he 
had already employed. In the time of 
Charles Ist there might have existed 
causes of dissatisfaction, which, neverthe- 
less,the extravagant pretences of that 
prince, and the impolicy of his ministers 
in urging them, carried to that height 
which proved so fatal to themselves. At 
one period a compromise with America 
was practicable, but the opportunity of 
conciliation was lost, and the desperate 
system a in this country for ever 
cut off all hopes of that compromise being 
effected. 

It had been said, that much danger was 


to be apprehended from that party hos-| ments, and universal suffrage. 
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tile to the constitution drawing to itself 
all the discontented persons of the coun- 
try. If the strength of this y de- 
pended upon the discontent which a bad 
government produced, and as the worst 
administration necessarily would occasion 
the most discontent, he would van’ an 
man to deny that a great part of the iN 
humour arose from the bad conduct of 
ministers. Ifthe discontented were com- 
posed of two kinds, those who were ene- 
mies to the constitution, and those who, 
from a spirit of discontent, joined their 
party and: increased its number, correct 
the abuses which had been so much the 
subject of complaint, introduce modera~ 
tion and economy in the public expendi- 
ture, and banish that corruption which 
had crept into the representative body. 
Such a proceeding would separate those 
from the disaffected who were displeased 
with abuses, and at the same time recone 
cile those to the constitution who had 
been alienated by its defects. 

The hon. and learned gentleman, in 
animadverting on what had been said to 
come from gentlemen on his side, had 
only engendered a monstrous doctrine to 
show his dexterity in demolishing it. I€ 
had never been said, much less con- 
tended, that the verdict of juries on the 
state trials had proved that no seditious 
practices existed, but merely that the 
traitorous conspiracy was proved to be 
ill-founded. He had no hesitation to de- 
clare, that he considered the verdict of 
the jury on that point tu be of more 
weight than the report of the secret com- 
mittee. The hon. and learned gentleman 
had attempted to point out an inconsist- 
ency between the language at present 
held, and that which they had heard upon 
the report of the secret committee. The 
hon. and learned gentleman likewise had 
confounded a variety of circumstances, 
and, from the result of his own combina- 
tions, had endeavoured to fix on his side 
of the House that inconsistency which he 
had first invented, and then urged as a 
charge of inconsistency. 

With regard to the degree of danger 
the honourable and learned gentleman 
imputed to the Corresponding and other 


‘societies (principles which he charged 


upon no authority), it was impossible to 
believe that, among the whole, there was 
a majority unfavourable to monarchy. 
They might, indeed, have professed to 
maintain the doctrine of annual parlia- 
These 
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peor however, were not borrowed 
om the French; they had been incul- 
cated in discourses and writings, by res- 
pectable characters in Great Britain many 
years since; and if they contained the 
evil imputed to them, the French might 
complain, with more justice, that they 
had been imported fnto France from this 
country. Those societies, the hon. and 
learned gentleman had observed, must 
have some determinate object; either 
they were deserving of encouragement, or 
of disapprobation. Could there, he ex- 
claimed, be no division of men, or opi- 
nions, which they might overlook, with- 
out being censured for their approbation, 
or accused for their neglect? Must the 
intolerance of French politics be adopted, 
which permits no minority, but which 
proc to violence, bloodshed, and ex- 
termination? There were many opinions 
which it was indifferent to approve, or to 
condemn; and the dilemma which the 
hon. and learned gentleman employed was 
the most absurd and ridiculous that had 
ever been framed. Was a man bound to 
attack every opinion different from his 
own? He had never been an advocate for 
annual parliaments ; yet that opinion had 
been avowed and maintained at various 
periods within this century. By the to- 
ries it was held asa favourite doctrine ; 
and it had been said that the restoration 
of that system was a part of the plan of 
politics taken up in the beginning of the 
present reign, iieagh that condition had 
never heen observed. Instead, then, of 
my og to legislate on this subject, it 
Would be most proper to allow the pub- 
lic to judge for themselves, and trust to 
the good sense of the English nation. 
He had stated all his opmions. He had 
never evaded an explicit declaration. It 
was now to be considered how far the 
bill was applicable to the object it pro- 
feased to have in view. If Englishmen 
had been seduced from their attachment 
to the constitution, how could it be res- 
tored by the present bill ? Meetings might, 
indeed, be put a stop to, but a total com- 
munication of sentiment could not be pre- 
vented. The intercourse of the mind 
would remain. If there were, as repre- 
sented by the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman, something so fascinating in the 
Opinions it was to proscribe the prospect 
was indeed alarming. Good God, sir ! 
said Mr. Fox, im such a case, what must 
be the horrors of eur situation, when, in 
addition to its other evile, this detestable 
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bill, strong as the measure is, is found to 
be inadequate to its purpose ! 

The hon. and learned gentleman had 
treated with a degree of contempt an opi- 
nion of his hon. friend (Mr. Sheridan), 
that the difference of habits, government, 
and character, would prevent the people 
of this country from ever sinking into the 
horrors to which the French, unprepared 
for freedom, had been exposed. Did the 
right hon. gentleman think that the ne- 
groes of the plantations, or the subjects 
of Russia, Turkey, or Germany, were 
capable of that liberty with which an 
Englishman might be indulged? It was 
not fair, therefore, to reason trom Frenche 
men to Englishmen, or to argue that in 
such dissimilar circumstances the same 
events would take place. Was the hon. 
and learned gentleman correct in his in- 
formation concerning the French revolu- 
tion? The Jacobin club produced, per- 
haps, terrible effects upon minds not pre- 
pared for so greata change. Yet many 
of those events, to which their faoture dis- 
asters were owing, such as the deprivmg 
the clergy of their lands, and the nobility 
of their titles, took place previous to the 
establishment, at least to the credit and 
authority of the Jacobin club. 

The hon. and learned gentleman had 
stated, that the whole of the confusion 
which had desolated France, had arisen 
from the Jacobin clubs; that the number 
of them were few, that the original repub- 
lican club in Paris consisted only of seven 
members, and that they afterwards pro- 
duced the revolution of the 10th of Au- 
gust, 1792. Would that hon. and learned 
gentleman seriously say he believed it ra- 
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which was to affect a whole nation, with 
respect to the most important part of its 
rights, on the ground of the determina- 
tion of seven persons? The revolution in 
France was not to be accounted for in 
that manner, nor was that the period at 
which they were to date its commence- 
ment. When, then, was the period ? 
What was the cause of the revolution of 
the 10th of August, 1792? Be it remem- 
bered, that he was no advocate for the 
conduct of the Jacobins; no liberal man 
would accuse him of it; though he knew 
he must put up with that ill-founded 
charge from others. Let them imquire 
into the cause of the success of the Jaco- 
bins in France; such an inquiry was ne- 
cessary in order to be able to allow the 
arguments of the hon. and learned gentle- 
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raan upon that subject. He would say, 
then, that they were concluding irration- 
ally indeed, if they said it was owing en- 
tirely to the doctrine of the Jacobins that 
the horrors of that day were exhibited, 
or that they were the cause of the dread- 
ful catastrophe of the late unfortunate 
monarch of that country; a prince whose 
cruel fate might induce them to overlook 
the errors of his reign. In fact, his fate 
was in a great degree owing to his avowed 


connexion with the nobility of that coun- | 
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so pronounced it. He meant to allude to 
& motion made for a reform of parliament. 
On that occasion, he had stated it as his 
Opinion, and he had not changed it, that 
an old edifice, well altered and repaired, 
was more likely to be usetul than one 
built on an entirely new construction, of 
the structure of which they had no ex- 
perience.* That was his opinion then, 
and it was his opinion at the present ; the 
hon. and learned gentleman's allusion to 
opinions, therefore, if directed to him, 


try: a nobility whose views were hostile | was unfairly directed, and the sarcasm ill 


to the interests of the people. 
lieved the king and his ministers were 
guilty of planning what was attempted at 
that time against the people. Supposing 
even that they were not, he would ask, 
was not the suspicion that they were 
guilty, a great cause of the revolution of 
the 10th of August, 1792? At that time 
the king’s brother had left him; and the 
situation of his family, and their connexion 
with the house of Austria, then known 
to be enemies to the government of 
France, were so well ascertained, that 
their objects could not be doubted. Did 
not these circumstances give ample room 
for suspicion, on the part of the French, 
as to the intentions of the king, and those 
ministers by whose council he was so fa- 
tally guided ? If this were admitted, he 
had aright to say, that the catastrophe 
was no more accelerated by the wicked- 
ness of those who attacked, than by the 
baseness and folly of those who defended. 

The hon. and learned gentleman had 
observed, that if he had said some years 
ago, that the then constitution of Trance 
would not last so long as our own, he 
should, by par have been treated as a 
person who spoke in a very visionary and 
idle manner. In what company that gen- 
tleman had been, or from whose senti- 
ments he formed that conjecture, Mr. Fox 
said, he did not know; if the learned 
gentleman had alluded to him, he had 
never said any thing like it. On the con- 
trary, he had always entertained and pro- 
fessed a different doctrine. Would any 
man assert, that although he had often 
said, that the first French revolution was 
a glorious event, he had asserted, that 
the systems which had been built upon 
that revolution were good? So far from 
it, the most moderate of them appeared 
to him to be unstable at least. That was 
his opinion ; and the right hon. gentleman 
opposite to him knew it to be so; in one 
particular instance, he had emphatically 
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The rest of the hon. and learned gen- 
tlenian’s speech was what was commonly 
called pathetic, and he thonght it neces- 
sary to take some notice of parts of it. 
He had stated, that if there was a violent 
party in this country, who pretended to 
have in view the destruction of the power 
of ministers and the correction of abuses, 
and they should once succeed, they 
would not stop there: that not only the 
minister would be the object of their fury, 
but they would aim at the destruction of 
others who had any authority in the coun- 
try from their talents, independent of any 
connexion with the government. If the 
hon. and learned gentleman did him the 
honour to include him under that class, 
be would tell him plainly, the caution to 
him was needless ; by such: an observation 
the hon. and learned gentleman only 
brought to his mind what, indeed, had 
been but seldom absent from it for many 
years. ‘ Ifever,” said Mr. Fox, “ those 
persons who wish to destroy the constitu- 
tion of this country, as was done in the 
French revolution, by rapine and plunder, 
by carnage and desolation, should become 
a triumphant party here, though I may 
not be the first, I am well convinced I 
shall not be the last object of popular 
fury.” If ever the day should come, 
which God avert, when men’s lives should 
be subject to that sort of popular fury, he 
thought there were others who would go 
before him, and those were the authors 
of the present measures; and from that 
time, in his conscience, he believed, his 
life would be short indeed ; and therefore 
the hon. and learned gentleman need not 
warn him upon that subject. He saw 
that danger clearly ; but he was not one 
of those who looked at the danger on 
one side only. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had said, if he joined bad men, he 
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could rot shake of his companions, nor | they to be separated? By setting about 
check their excess; a truth which history | to correct abuses in earnest, as much as | 
confirmed. Was it not true on the other ! possible, whether in that House, or in 
side also? If it was true, that if he acted | any other part of the government. This 
with men of bad principles, the effect of |; would remove all ground of jealousy and 
such a junction might be that those who | discontent on the part of those who loved 
had served them in a particular cause, | the constitution, and who wished only to 
might have no power to resist their fury; | see the abuses eradicated; and this would 
was it not, however, undeniably true, | destroy the alliance between them and 
that those who joined a particular minis- | those who really harboured a hatred for 
ter, and assisted him in his attempts to | the constitution itself. This was the sort of 
destroy the constitution of the country, separation which Mr. Burke recnmmended 
would feel the same inability to cheek the with regard to the Americans; and this 
progress of his ambition? Was it not as | was the separation which he would recom: 
clearly true. if he had lent his assistance mend, of the discontented in the country, 
to bring about that euthanasia of the con- | at this time Strike out the bad part of 
stitution, that he must afterwards yield our present system, add to the beautiful 
his life to that accursed power who had _ parts, if that be possible; but, at all events, 
effected the destruction of their country ? : strike out the bad ones; and then, al- 
He believed the time was not very distant, | though they shoald not reconcile to their 
when those who had lent the minister, | system, those who hated the constitution 
what he would call very honourable assist- | itself, they would deprive them of their 
ance, would not deny that they were be- | force, by taking away the arguments by 
come his personal slaves. Ele believed | which they prevailed on good men to join 
that some of them had felt it, and he | them, and by which alone they could ever 
thought he had seen some symptoms of ; become formidable: namcly, that of stat. 
that fact already. Certain gentlemen , ing the abuses of our constitution as they 
smiled at this: he did not mean to say | subsisted in practice at present. What 
any thing that could be deemed a personal | were the arguments that these men made 
degradation to them, if they did not feel | use of to gain to their party those who 
it for themselves. But when he saw, day | loved the constitution, and which had been 
after day, and year after year, a system | said by the hon. and learned gentleman to 
pursued, which tended to bring this coun- | be so seducing? Topics of abuses in the 
try to that euthanasia predicted by Hume, | constitution! Reform those abuses, and 
he could not say he was willing to be an | they took these seducing arguments away. 
assistant in its accomplishment. With | It was, indeed, the whole of their argu- 
regardto the mischief, which was dreaded | ment; for as to their theory of govern- 
from the junction of men who only wanted | ment, that, he was sure, would not make 
to reform abuses with those whv wished | any deep impression on the body of the 
the destruction of the constitution, he | people, who had too much good sense 
would apply the remedy proposed by Mr. | to be misled by such egregious fallacies. 
Burke in the case of America, who had The hon. and learned gentleman, in one 
said on that occasion, that he would wish | part of his speech, and only in one, seemed 
to separate the Americans—not by sepa- | to have a reference to the bill befure the 
rating the north from the south, not by | House. The hon. and learned gentleman 
separating the east from the west, not by | admitted that the House was going to 
separating Boston from Philadelphia, but | make a sacrifice by the measure before 
by separating those who were merely dis- | them; but had contended that what was re- 
contented with the abuses of the consti- | tained of the rights of the people was still 
tution, from those who had a hatred for | of higher value; the history of govern- 
it, and wished its total destruction. ments was certainly better than theory; 
The hon. and learned gentleman had | in this, therefore, he agreed with the hon. 
asked, in what manner they should enter | and learned gentleman. He did not, how- 
into a negociation with these discontented | ever, agree with him, that what they were 
persons? He belicved there would be | to retain was superior to what they had to 
some difficulty in knowing with whom to | lose, if the bill were passed into a law. 
treat. As to the question, how he should | That which was to be taken away was the 
treat? his answer was by conciliation. | foundation of the building. It might, in- 
This would be done, as Mr. Burke had | deed, be said, that there were beautiful 
said, by separating them. How were | parts of the building still lett. The same 
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might be said of another building that was 
undermined: ‘ Here is a beautiful sa- 
loon, there is a fine drawing-room; here 
are elegant paintings, there elegant and 
superb turniture; here an extensive and 
well chosen library.” But if the foun- 
dation was undermined, there could be 
nothing to rest upon, and the whole edifice 
must soon fall to the ground. Such would 
be the case with our constitution, if the 
bill should pass into a law. Our govern- 
ment was valuable, because it was free. 
What, he begged gentlemen to ask them- 
selves, were the fundamental parts of a 
free government? He knew there was 
a difference of opinion upon that subject. 
Fis own opinion was, that freedom did not 
depend upon the executive government, 
nor upon the administration of justice, nor 
upon any one particular or distinct part, 
nor even upon torms so much as it did on 
the gencral freedom of speech and of 
writing. With regard to freedom of 
specch, the bill before the House was a 
direct attack upon that freedom. No man 
dreaded the use of a universal proposition 
more than he did himself; he must ne- 
vertheless say, that speech ought to be 
completely free, without any restraint 
whatever in any government pretending 
to be free. By being completely free, 
he did not mean that @ person should 
not be liable to punishment for abusing 
that freedom, but he meant freedom in 
the first instance. The press was so at 
present and he rejoiced it was so; what 
le meant was, that any man might write 
and print what he pleased, although he 
was liable to be punished, if he abused 
that freedom; this le called perfect free- 
dom in the first instance. If this was ne- 
cessary with regard to the press, it was 
still more so with regard to speech. An 
smprin:alur had been talked of, and it 
would be dreadful enough; but a dicatur 
would be still more horrible. No man 
had been daring enough to say, that the 
ptess should not be free: but the bill be- 
tore them did not, indeed, punish a man 
fur speaking, it prevented him from speak- 
ing. lor his own part, he had never heard, 
of any danger arising to a free state from 
the freedom of.the press, or freedom of 
spcech: so far from it, he was perfectly 
clear that a free state could not exist with- 
out beth. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man had said, would they not preserve 
the remainder by giving up this liberty? 
He admitted that, by passing of the bill, 
the people wouid have lost a great deal. 
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A great deal! (said Mr. Fox) aye, all 
that is worth preserving. For you will 
have lost the spirit, the fire, the freedom, 
the boldness, the energy of the British 
character, and with them its best virtue. I 
say, it is not the written law of the consti- 
tution of England, it is not the law that is 
to be found in books, that has constituted 
the true principle of freedom in any 
country, at any time. No! it is the 
energy, the boldness of a man’s mind, 
which prompts him to speak, not in pri- 
vate, but in large and popular assemblies, 
that constitutes, that creates in a state, the 
spirit of freedom. This is the principle 
which gives life to liberty ; without it. the 
human character is a stranger to freedom. 
If you suffer the liberty of speech to be 
wrested from you, you will then have lost 
the freedom, the energy, the boldness of 
the British character. It has been said, 
that the right hon. gentleman rose to his 
present eminence by the influence of po- 
pular favour, and that he is now kicking 
away the ladder by which he mounted to 
power. Whether such was the mode b 
which the right hon. gentleman attaine 
his present situation, I am a little inclined 
to question ; but I can have no doubt that 
if this bill shall pass, England herself wilk 
have thrown away that ladder, by which 
she has risen to wealth (but that is the 
last consideration), to honour, to happi- 
ness, and to fame. Along with energy of 
thinking and liberty of speech, she will 
forfeit the comforts of her situation, and 
the dignity of her character, those bless- 
ings which they have secured to her at 
home, and the rank by which she has been 
distinguished among the nations. These 
were the sources of her splendour, and 
the foundation of her greatness, 
———Sic fortis Etruria crevit, 

Scilicit et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma. 
We need only 1 to the example of 
that great oity, whose prosperity the poet 
has thus recorded. In Rome, when the 
liberty of speech was gone, along with it 
vanished all that had constituted her the 
mistress of the world. I doubt not but 
in the days of Augustus, there were per- 
sons who perceived no symptoms of de- 
cay, who exulted even in their fancied 
prosperity, when they contemplated the 
increasing opulence and splendid edifices 
of that grand metropolis, and who even 
deemed that they possessed their ancient, 
liberty, because they still retained those 
titles of offices which had existed mder 
the republic. What fine panegyrics were 
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then pronounced on the prosperity of the 
empire !—‘ Tum tutas bos prata peram- 
bulat.” This was flattery to Augustus: 
to that great destroyer of the liberties of 
mankind, as much an enemy to freedom, 
as any of the detestable tyrants who suc- 
ceeded him. So with us, we are to be 
flattered with an account of the form of 
our government, by King, Lords, and 
Commons—“ Eadem magistratuum voca- 
bula.” There were some then, as there 
are now, who said that the energy of 
Rome was not gone; while they felt their 
vanity gratified in viewing their city, 
which had been converted from brick into 
marble, they did not reflect that they had 
Jost that spirit of manly independence 
which animated the Romans of better 
times, and that the beauty and splendor 
of their city served only to conceal the 
eymptoms of rottenness and decay. So if 
this bill passes you may for a time retain 
your institution of juries and the forms of 
our free constitution, but the substance 
6 gone, the foundation is undermined ;— 
our fall is certain and your destruction 
inevitable. As a tree that is injured at 
the root and the bark taken off, the 
branches may live for a while, some sort 
of blossom may still remain; but it will 
soon wither, decay, and perish; so take 
away the freedom of speech or of writing, 
and the foundation of all your freedom is 
gone. You will then fall, and be degraded 
and despised by all the world for your 
weakness and your folly, in not taking 
care of that which conducted you to all 
your fame, your greatness, your opu- 
lence, and prosperity. But before this 
happens, let the people once more be 
tried. Iam a friend to taking the sense 
of the people, and therefore a friend to 
thie motion. I wish for every delay that 
is possible in this important and alarming 
business. I wish for this adjournment— 
“‘ Spatium requiemque furori.” Let us 
put a stop to the madness of this bill; for 
if you it, you will take away the 
foundation of the liberty of the people of 
England, and then farewell to any happi- 
ness in this country !* 
The House divided on Mr. Curwen’s 
motion: ~- 


* The late Mr. Whitbread, in a letter to 
the Editor of this Work, written a short time 
before his death, iuformed him, “ that Mr. 
Fox always spoke of this.reply to Mr. Grant 
with greater satisfaction than of any speech 
he ever made, arising totally out of matter 
brought forward in debate .” 
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The House again divided on the ques- 
tion, “ That the Speaker do now leave 
the chair:”’ Yeas, 272; Noes, 70. The 
House then resolved itself into the come 
mittee; after which, the chairman re- 
ported progress, and obtained leave to 
sit again on the 27th. 

Nov. 27. After several petitionsagainst 
the two bills had been presented, Mr. Pitt 
moved the order of the day for going into 
a committee on the Seditious Meetings 
bill. Mr. Fox rose merely to ask when it 
was probable that the report, and the third 
reading of the hill, would come on. Mr 
Pitt said, that immediately after the bill 
had gone through the committee, he should 
move for it to be printed, and that the 
farther consideration would probably 
come on about Tuesday, December Ist, 
and the third reading on the Thursday fol- 
lowing. Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, Mr. Lambe 
ton, Mr. Whitbread, and the other oppo- 
sers of the bill (Mr. Sheridan excepted) 
immediately rose and left the House. 
Mr. Sheridan said, he did not attend for 
the purpose of proposing any amendments 
to the bill, being persuaded that no alte 
ration, except that of negativing every 
clause in it, would be of service, or ren- 
der it palatable to the great majority of 
the public. He attended chicfly towatch 
some things which were going forward, 
and to hear what amendments wonld be 
proposed. The Housethen went into the 
committee; the several clauses of the 
bill were gone through; and the bill was 
reported to the House. 


Dec. 3. After several petitions against 
the bills had been presented, Mr. Pitt 
moved the order of the dav for the third 
reading of the Seditious Mcetings bill. 

General Smith said, he would oppose 
the third reading of this bill, which was 
by far the most fatal, in his opinion, that 
had ever been introduced into that House. 
Two years ago the minister, in moving for 
the first suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act, admonished the House to consider 
whether the danger would not be greater, 
under all the circumstances, in submitting 
to the evils with which they were threat- 
ened, than in suspending for a while this 
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otherwise salutary protection of the liberty | against them, did not exist at this moment, 
of the subject. At that time, evidence was | in equal, if not accumulated force. They 
laid before the House of the existence of | have themselves asserted in print, and re- 
the danger; and upon actual proofs of cently too, “that still their ends are the 
treason, recorded against the societies | same.” Yet we are told by the hon. ge- 
then in question, he had voted in favour | neral, that although it was just and wise 
of the suspension. At present, however, | to suspend the Habeas Corpus act, it is 
when the House was called upon to adopt | iniquitous and foolish to pass this other 
@ measure much more violent and serious, | bill, for want of similar proofs; yet he 
no proof was given of the existence of| must admit, that in comparison to that 
the danger. To adopt the ministers ad- | restraint upon the liberty of the subject, 
monition, he wished to consider whether | we are new doing, what is “ light as air :” 
we had any thing to gain in security, as | and that our proofs are the same is evi- 
an equivalent for the surrender we were | dent; because the societies exist, and 
making. Such was his view of the mea- | have not only never disclaimed, but have 
sure, that he vowed to God, he should | in explicit, though general terms affirmed 
think an actual invasion not half so great | their adherence to the original system 
an evil as the passing of this bill; the | which parliament has branded with a just 
enemy must shortly be repelled, but the | character of treason. 
operations of the bill would be -perma-}| He then opened his argument in sup- 
nently destructive. He foresaw all the | port of the bill; and began it, by assurin 
mischief that was likely to result from | the House, upon his honour, that he of. 
them ; disturbance to the happiness, peace | fered himself to their attention, rather to 
and tranquillity of the nation. If the bill} mark openly what he thought and felt 
had been compared to the riot act, and | upon the subject without reserve and withe 
merit had been assumed because it was | out fear, than with a hope tu impress it 
said that the bill was not worse than that | upon the conviction of others. After the 
act, he denied the assumption. In the | effect produced on the public mind, by a 
riot act it was provided, that the magis- | learned friend of his (Mr. Grant) upon a 
trate should come as near as possible to | former stage of the debates (in the most 
any meeting. Why had not the same | commanding powers of intellect that ever 
provision been introduced into this bill? | enlightened a political subject), he should 
Instead of such a provision, the magistrate | have been silent if he had not felt an im- 
might go into a neighbouring field or | pulse to the vindication of his own senti-. 
highway, and read the riot act, and nine- | ments, in language, at least, as unequivo- 
teen out of twenty persons, if the meeting | cal as words could frame, at the most aw- 
were numerous, might not know that the | ful crisis that ever the country knew. It 
riot acthad been read. The bill ought to | was the exigency of the times, and a des~ 
have been divided into two bills. pair of meeting it with effect as the law 
Mr. Hardinge said, that he would make | now stood, or without such a bill, that 
one preliminary comment upon what he | made our safety and ourfreedom as a peo- 
had just heard from the hon. general, | pledemandimperiously this measure. ‘That 
pe out of ee a for him, and partly | it was a new check upon the right of popu- 
ecause what he had said was material to | lar discussions, and even upon the right 
@ point, inthe discussion of the bill, which | of petitioning (by its effect upon the con- 
point, fairly considered, would remove at | tinuauce of the assembly, held for that os- 
once every disagreement between them, | tensible purpose), he would readily ad- 
so as to make the general his convert upon | mit, not being a sycophant in praise of the 
his own principles. The hon. general told | measure, but an honest, impartial, and 
us that “ he co-operated with government | reasoning triend. Having gone thus far 
and with a majority in the House of Com- | in concessions, which it would be neither 
mons, upon the bill to suspend the Ha- | manly nor ingenious to withhold, he would 
beas Corpus act, on actual proofs of trea- | proudly devote himself to popular odium,. 
son recorded against the societies who had | if that must be the fate of his ardent wish 
produced that measure.” But he would | for the passage of this bill into alaw. He 
now ask the general himself, or any other , considered it as a bill of allegiance, frame 
man of honour, if he would put his hand | ed in the generous and loyal spirit of that 
upon his heart and say, that in his judg- | oath, which he and those around him took 
ment and conscience, any one of their te- | upon their admission to the representative 
jets and of the conspiracies then recorded | character and functions; an oath, which | 
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binds them “ to defend his majesty against 
all traitorous conspiracies or attempts,” 
and promises our “‘ disclosure of them to 
him.” 

Before he touched upon the outrage 
which had endangered the king’s life, he 
would remind the House, and would in- 
form the people, who the king of this 
country is, or (as perhaps in parliament he 
should express it) what he is. He is no 
“ despot;”’ as libellers have basely ealled 
him ; but the king of men who are free— 
entrusted with duties inseparable from 
the public interest—amenable to control, 
direct or collateral, in al! branches of his 
executive or legislative power—subject 
even to censure through his ministers and 
(which he would never dissemble as long 
as he had political existence himself) 
stripped of all claim to allegiance, if he 
should cancel the bond by converting his 
will into law. Upon such a king’s person 
violence had been committed, which, en- 
dangering his life, the Jaw (jealous of a 
deposit and palladium essential to liberty, 
as well as government) has made high 
treason, and has punished as if his death 
had been directly the object, and had even 
been accomplished. This outrage had 
been treated in so manly a way by an hon, 
gentieman opposite (Mr. Grey), that he 
was in hopes no man living, who had ever 
dreamt of our law, and loved our king, 
would have disputed it. The hon. gentle- 
man had said, that even if that miscreant 
had acted without concert, and without 
intenuon, pointed in his thoughts at the 
King’s life, he was yct guilty of “ com- 
passing and imagining the death,” because 
he has committed an act of criminal out- 
rage, which evidently endangers the life. 
But if the right hon. gentleman who sits 
near him is correct (Mr. Fox), it is no 
high treason ; though he admits, almost 
in the same breath, by the tenor of his ar- 
gument, that it is. He admits that if a 

jury sheuld find this fact alone, their find- 
ing would be a verdict of guilt, and the 
guilt would be that of high treason. In 
other words he admits, that such a fact is 
19 legal interence, that crime: but he dis- 
Criminates by an expedient, which an un- 
derstanding so elevated would have dis- 
dained in others. He puts the case—that 
a jury, having pronounced the fact should 
qualify it themselves in a kind of special 
verdict, and say, “ but we don’t believe 
that he had the intention to kill.” This 
finding, it seems, would be an acquittal. 
Even to repeat suchan argument amongst 
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lawyers, legislators, or even historians, at 
thistime of day would give it a death's 
blow—“* Suo szbt giadio hunc Te Sat To 
acy judicial voice in the kingdom, he 
would make a direct and confident appeal 
against a tenct so ignorantly and so mis- 
chievously false. 

To resume the outrage, it was an act of 
treason—but committed by whom? and 
when? By arutfan, who was part of a 
multitudein open day, and who acted in. 
concert with at least many others, each of. 
the party reviling and menacing the sove- 
reign. At the time of all others, most 
ungratefully sclected, when the king as 
the futher of his people, was in the act of 
preparing to animate the energies of the 
popular mind and will in their proudest 
form—that of a share in the legislative 
power. Ata period very little prior to 
this, printed hand-bills had been circulat- 
ed over themetropolis, prompting the very , 
act of regicide. It had been truly said, 
that “no personal connexion was traced 
between the authors or ‘publishers of 
these hand-biils, and those who commit-. 
ted the outrage of attempting the mea- 
sure which they recommended.” But was 
it better for the public, that instead of a 
conspiracy in two parts of the same con- 
certed plan, we should have two detached 
conspiracies, and with no personal inter- 
course uniting them? the first recommend. 
ing, and the second attempting, the sove- 
reigns death? Let it be two parts of the 
saine conspiracy! or two distinct conspira- 
cies! united, however, as they must ever 
be, in coincidence of time, and connexion 
of principles. 

He would now go farther back and re- 
cur to mischief that preceded the hand- 
bills. Call it here too, the same ora third 
conspiracy; and make your choice be- 
tween those alternatives! What he meant 
so to describe had been stampt upon the 
records of parliament,—called high trea- 
son there, and called by its true name. It 
was a conspiracy, that having acquired 
new strength every day, had rooted itself, 
—not in the good sense of the popular. 
mind, ‘ God avert that calumny, (he 
said) “ from them and me !” but in those. 
who hate the people as much as the king, 
who have acted and continue to act with. 
ability, zeal, and concert for the attain- 
ment of an object, which he could not. 
better develope than by two words fatally 
well understood—words imported from 
the wretched city of Paris, with an Eng- 
lish version, to the disgrace of our national 
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eharacter—the words “ revolutionary go- 
vernment.” In those two words, and in 
the sanguinary comment upon them which 
had struck horror into the world, he gave 
to enlightened men a picture which no 
eloquence of detail, if he could ever have 
commanded it, would make either more 
just in the potrait or more awful in the 
maischief. 

But this, after all, is a “‘ fanciful theory 
and a vision.” An hon. gentleman over 
against him, whose dexterity as well as 
other talents (and most of all his wit), he 
had ever admired (Mr. Sheridan), blew it 
into the air by two pithy little words— 
“ prove it!” His answer to those two 
words could not be so very short, but 
would, at least, be short cnough to refute 
them in almost as few words as any thing 
like an argument was able to select. First, 
he would say, as a member of parliament, 
that upon the subject of remedial and pru- 
dential measures, he should ever protest 
against the formality of proofs in a legal 
or juridical sense of the term, as a mode of 
determining fact injurious to legislative 
policy in measures which like this, if ne- 
cessary at all, were founded upon circum- 
stances too well known to need proof, 
and whose exigency was of a kind that 
required all practical haste. He would 
next afirm, that in every view of that so- 
Jemn phrase, which could affect a House 
of parliament with a general notice of the 
facts they have been proved. High trea- 
son has beenrecorded against a number of 
corresponding and affiliated societies by an 
act of legislature. -It is not even denied, 
that suchhave been the hand-bills ; and our 
own senses have told us what else we could 
‘not have believed, that such an outrage 
has in fact been committed upon the per- 
son of the king. But, in the same two 
little words, infinite fallacy was covered. 
It was true (and this was the fugitive cry 
of the moment), that no proof has been 
or could be adduced as the law now stood 
so as to punish the conspirators, or avert 
the continuance of their projects. Upon 
the despair of that proof stood the bill and 
stood upon arock.—‘ Proveit!” ‘* Yes, 
I will prove it, (said Mr. Hardinge), if 
you give to me this bill. The executive 
arm shall be my agent for the purpose of 
that proof; it shall punish or prevent, or 
shall take upon itself the mischief.” 

His learned friend (Mr. Grant) had 
well said, < What is your opinion of these 
doctrines, and of their practices? we 
have told ye ours.” To this appeal we 
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had received prevaricating answers, and 
the right hon. gentleman had gravely ob- 
served, like Scrub in the comedy, that 
“some of them said one thing, and some 
another.” He called upon them to give 
their sentiments upon the mischief; to ad- 
mit or to deny it as a fact ; and if it should 
be admitted by themselves, to co-operate 
in the discussion of the best remedial po- 
licy, that could meet or prevent that mis- 
chief. He called upon them, inthe name 
of the Commons and people of England, 
but feared that he should call upon then: 
in vain. We aretold, ‘the laws are able 
to correct and suppress the evil.” If they 
are, I (said Mr. Hardinge) am an enemy 
to this bill, and amended as it is in essen- 
tial parts, I would oppose it as innovating 
at least in form, or in its possible abuse, 
upon sacred and established rights. In 
other words, he undertook (and there he 
took upon himself the burthen of proof), 
to demonstrate the necessity arising from 
the impotence of all existing checks, or. 
of any but those which the bill imposed. 
What the inadequacy of law, thus im- 
puted, was, he would mark, to the con- 
viction of those who heard him, in a very 
few words. First, there is no legal power 
to compel notice of the meeting, and an 
open allegation of the ostensible purpose. 
This defect of the law enabled sedition to 
convene itsclf abruptly, in pursuance of 
secret arrangement for that purpose 
amongst the confederates. Secondly, as 
the law now stands, no magistrate has the 


‘legal power of access to the interior 


of the meeting; to the fountain-head of 
the mischicf in the oracles of sedition. 
He may now be excluded as an imperti- 
nent gossip, who obtruded himsclt as a 
mere spy, upon the liberty of popular 
discussions. Thirdly, the mask of the 
ostensible purpose could bafile, as the law 
now stood, any general suspicion or 
grounds of alarm: such a mask would no 
longer be of any avail: it would be torn 
off by the detected perversion of the co- 
lourable object. Fourthly, there is no 
legal power to disperse the mecting, if the 
language is inflammatory, but without 
external outrage or tumult. It was to 
mischiefs like these that a remedy was 
claimed, and if the remedy adopted in 
this bill was not commensurate, or strayed 
an inch too far, it was tyranny ; and per-. 
haps a worse mischief in itself. 

He had listened attentively to argu- 
ments arising from two sources, both of 
them invidious, and yet both of them as 
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manly as they tere just, against a pend- 
ing law of restraint upon the liberty of 
the subject. He would state them fairly, 
and watch the extent of them. “Leta 
meeting be duly convened—the magis- 
trate with no pretence for suspicion, in- 
trudes himself. This very intrusion is of 
itself a check upon freedom of debate. 
Let the meeting be assembled bond fide 
and singly to discuss the reform of parlia- 
ment, or something of that nature: let the 
magistrate, paid by government (as in 
Westminster he is) act like a mercenary 
in the bad sense of the term; and in order 
to court the minister best (as he may ima- 
gine), let him intercept, by his imperial 
veto, a popular statement of the mischief; 
let him attempt the arrest of a debating 
individual ; let an obstruction to that legal 
injustice be made by some around him; 
let the magistrate then disperse the meet- 
ing, and announce the penalty of death 
for disobedience to the mandate of disper- 
sion; let him call in the military to his 
aid, if such ameeting cannot be dispersed 
by the civil poweralone.” Is not this, he 
would ask, invidious enough? and 1s not 
he, in thus putting it, an adversary against 
himself; or at least against the bill? He 
would, however, in general, protest 
against the calumny to which the magis- 
trates who act in the metropolis, had been 
exposed, though he had stated an instance 
ef gross and scandalous abuse in theory, 
and for the purpose of the argument. 
He would add no disingenuous colouring 
to soften the mischief, but yet would soften 
it by a fact; which is, that against that 
abuse there is a remedy at hand, in the 
control given to other magistrates over 
these delinquent justices of peace, viz. the 
judges of the land, who have their offices 
for l:fe, and in the additional control of 
juries, who will avenge the insulted ge- 
nius of the people, and convict the of- 
fender, whom the judges cannot spare. 
But now, in a balance of political evils, 
take the other alternative, and choose be- 
tween them. Jacobin clubs disseminating 
through affiliated societies, openly and 
without fear of check, every mad prin- 
ciple that can degrade the head or pollute 
the heart! Let the good sense of the 


legislature, guarding the public interest, : 


make the option between these alterna- 
tives ! 

Having gone thus far, he should very 
soon dismiss the licence of political 
schools or lectures, and the right of in- 
specting them, which had been called in 
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two other French words (put into Eng- 
lish) ‘domiciliary visits.’ Ofall the in- 
explicable events in the political scene, 
perhaps none had ever more astonished 
him than to find such a want of memory 
on the other side of the House upon this 
topic. It was true, that every man’s house 
was his castle, but was it also his theatre ? 
and so as to exclude all interference of the 
executive power? These were political 
theatres, and made the vehicles of sedi- 
tion. Was there no other description of 
theatres in England? And could the 
hon. gentleman over against him (Mr. 
Sheridan) give no account of them? 
Had he never heard of theatres for 
dramatic -purposes? If he had, could 
he never have heard of an act which 
passed in the 10th of the late king? An 
act which disallows any theatre unlicensed, 
or play even in a licensed theatre, which 
has not the king’s previous approbation 
through his chamberlain, who is no magis- 
trate, and from whom there is no appeal ? 
Is the cause of that restriction light in 
the analogy of its bearing upon this part 
of the bill? Sedition had found its way 
into that school of morality ; upon that 
ground alone the restriction was built, not 
as here, for a limited period, but, for ever; 
not liable to any control over the “ custo- 
des ipsos,” but the offspring of absolute, 
of personal, of individual discretion and 
will, The act passed the Commons with 
uncommon haste, and without one divi- 
sion. The Whigs and the Tories, the mi- 
nister and the opposition, supporting it. 
Upon the several days which the legal 
stages of the bill had occupied, the House 
was not ill attended ; upon many of them, 
divisions took place; the minister was then 
vehemently opposed, and was beginning 
to lose ground. In the House of Lords, 
it was opposed by the late earl of Ches- 
terfield, in a very elegant, ingenious, and 
popular speech, which is in print. The 
expressions are beautiful, and the images 
full of grace; but amore flimsy argument 


‘he never had seen. Lamenting, for the 


honour af the talents over against him, 
that he detected in their topics evident 
plagiarism from that work: every topic 
now used by them was anticipated there, 
and the conceit of prophetic sagacity was 
not spared. ‘It was tyranny over opi- 
non.—It fettered political freedom, and 
the energies of an independent spirit—it 

* For the Earl of Chesterfield’s Speech on 
the Plav-house Bull, see Vol. 10, p. 328. 
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would be of no use,—it was'a dicatur, 
that would necessarily end in the curse of 
an imprimatur, and would in that shape 
fall with redoubled weight,—it was the first 
hint : and the liberty of writing would soon 
follow the liberty of speech; the laws 
were adequate; the bill was unduly and 
suspiciously hurried through the House of 
Commons,—the best way to correct po- 
pular disaffection was, to deserve popular 
esteem, &c. &c.” What has been the 
result ? It has been innocent at least, and 
the mischief at which it aimed, that of 
seditious theatres under this dramatic veil, 
had been suppressed. If it was a tyranny 
in itself upon genius, wit, and freedom 
of thought, where has the hon. gentleman 
( Mr. Sheridan) lived, that he could suffer 
its continuance ?—he that had an interest, 
as the Congreve and Wycherly of his time, 
(with a dash of the political reformer) to 
make such theatres free as air? And if 
theatres dramatic, in their general office, 
were checked upon account of this occa- 
gional abuse, by the permanent control 
of a chamberlain, what shall we say of a 
check only fora time upon Mr. Thelwall’s 
political theatre, and by a magistrate 
sworn? Are such theatres less prone to 
abuse for purposes of sedition? Is the 
licence here under a magistrate’s vicw less 
convenient, or less wanted at this time? 
atime in which not occasional, but uni- 
versal abuse of general freedom has en- 
dangered the safety and existence of the 
realm? It there ever existed such a 
thing as an argument 4 fortiori, it was in 
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practice and sound discretion. For to 
administer with justice and caution, the 
duty at present incumbent on parliament, 
was the sure method to make its expedi- 
ents effectual, and to give vigour to the 
law we were called upon to enact. Did: 
there exist any necessity for the interfer- 
ence of parliament on the present occa- 
sion? Had it a right, arising out of that 
necessity, to circumscribe the liberty of 
the people to meet for the purpose, or 
under the pretence, of petitioning to an 
branch of the legislature? How tar did 
that necessity, and the right derived from 
it, extend? These were the first ques- 
tions for honest and independent men to 
decide.— The best criterion of the neces- 
sity arose from the consideration of the 
consequences which might follow from 
abstaining tointerfere. Andhere he wished 
to pause, and leave it in some degree to 
the minds of gentlemen to supply this’ 
art of the argument; because it was: 
impossible for any lover of genuine li- 
berty to have failed to gain from recent 
experience, if not before from history, 
observation and reflection, a sufficient 
fund of ideas to convince him, that some 
strength was necessary in the hands of 
executive government, to repress the de- 
structive machinations of some persons in 
this kingdom.—But it was said, were not 
the laws in being sufficient to empower 
the executive to repress these disorders? 
Upon this part of the argument the op-: 
poscrs of this bill derive a great advantage, 
from an imputed remissness on the part of 


all branches of the parallel decisive here, | government to employ all the weapons al- 


and he challenged all the abilities in battle 
array against him to answer it. 
Mr. M. Montagu said, that since he 


had the honour of a seat in that Ilouse, | himself to be of opinion, 


no subject had occurred which required 
80 calin and deliberate a discussion, and 
to which the circumstances of the times, 


ready in their hands; and, perhaps, from 
an unskilful use of those which they have 
employed. Upon this head, he confessed 
that blame 


would possibly attach to them. Still he 


| believed that the existing laws required to’ 


be reinforced, and particularly to be de- 


the tempcr of individuals, and even acci- | clared and notified by some fresh act, 
dent itself, had so little contributed to af- | which should instruct the ignorance, and 


ford such a disposition. 


To narrow the ! 


rouse the activity of the peace officers. 


ancient right of petitioning, by any in- {| The same argument of the sufficiency of 


croachment on its free exercise in the ut- 


most latitude, was to touch one of the , 


main pillars of the constitution. This was 
a truth which could not be denied. It fol- 
lowed of course, that the only justifica- 
tion for even the slightest interference 
must rest on an imperious necessity, and 
that the right of that interference could 
be only commensurate with the danger 
to be prevented. ‘This principle was not 
more true in the abstract, than iv wisc 


the laws might have been urged with equal 

truth in 1780, when London was in flames ;. 
because few understood, many doubted, 

and none dared act on the established pro- 

visions. Upon this ground, he was for a 

new act, which he confessed he should 
approve the nearer it approached toa de-. 
claratory act. But the rise of new species 
of tumult, required new provisions, and 
we ought at least to be sure that we ren~ 
dered the measure effectual. 


f 
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Mr. Sheridan said, that the direct allu- | vity, since he seemed disposed to adopt the 


sions which had been made to him, would | same mode of illustration. 


The learned 


prevent any surprise at his anxiety to | gentleman had likewise thought proper 


come forward. It had been remarked, 
that during the late momentous period, 
the magistrates had been extremely su- 
pine, and had rot been active to exert 
their authority in suppressing the meet- 
ings, and resisting the principles, from 
which so much of the danger was thought 
to arise. If any evils, however, had arisen 
from their neglect, he would ask how the 
present bill was calculated to secure their 
activity ? Instead of prompting them te 
greater vigilance, it threw impedrments in 
the way of their exertion. They were 
placed in an odious situation, when they 
tould not execute their trust, without in- 
curring the detestation of their fellow sub- 
jects: Men of virtue and talents would 
avoid a station which they could not fill 
with credit or respect. He had been ac- 
cused of casting reflections upon the ma- 
gistrates in this country, although he had 
hever uttered a sentiment in general dis- 
paragement of that class of men. He had 
limited his charge to the justices of West- 
minster. who were appointed, paid, and 
controlled by the executive government. 
He was pleased, that the learned gentle- 
man had placed the argument upon that 
footing, on which alone the subject ought 
~~ to be considered, namely, what the neces- 
sity was tlrat required the interference of 
the legislature ; aud whether the present 
measure, or any part of it, was adapted 
to meet the exigency of the case such as 
it might be. In the applauses which had 
been given to the speech of a learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. Grant) on a former occasion, 
he heartily agreed, as it was a pertorm- 
ance conspicuous for ingenuity of reason- 
img, and the appropriate character of its 
language. Without detracting from its 
merit, however, he could not but observe, 
that the main points involved in the dis- 
cussion had been omitted: he had neg- 
lected to establish the existence of the 
evil, and to demonstrate the fitness of the 
remedy. The earned gentleman had ob- 
jected to him, that he called for the proof 
of the disorders to which the application 
was to be made, and had summed up all 
his argument in the two words, “ prove 
#.” The learned gentleman secmed stu- 
dious of brevity, and had divested these 
words of all the observations with which 
they had been connected. He wondered, 
at the same time, how the learned gentle- 
man found fault with this imputed bre- 
VOL. XXXII. ] 


to assume the task of stating the argument 
against his own side. In this he had suc- 
ceeded to admiration; in the course of 
his speech, he seemed all along to argue 
against the part he really meant to es-~ 
pouse. This, indeed, was not an uneom- 
mon case with the learned gentleman, nor 
with the profession to which he belonged, 
to speak on both sides the question. How 
ke had discharged the duty to his client 
he would not decide, but he would by no 
means advise the meetings complained of 
to put their brief into his hands.—The 
learned gentleman had called upon his 
side of the House to say whether Jaco- 
bin principles had not increased of late; 
and then objected that the proof of it 
was demanded. To this he would again 
say, ‘ prove it.” It was not, however, 
juridical proof that he looked for: but 
that kind of proof that ministers them- 
selves had brought forward previous to the 
passing of the act for the suspension of 
the Habcas Corpus. That measure, hows 
ever, was not near so strong ae the pre- 
sent. It was, therefore, not extraordinary 
that he required, on a greater occasion, 
what they had voluntarily brought forward 
on @ less. Was it wonderful that now he 
should demand a similar proof? For- 
merly, the House had been deceived by 
the assertions of the minister; and he 
was on his guard against a fresh impos-~ 
ture. None of the plots which had been 
announced in such alarming descrip- 
tions, the plots to scize the tower, 
and the various other conspiracies, 
had existed. The verdict of impartial 
juries had decided that ministers had 
stated to the House, what the event did 
not justify. Where was, likewise, the plot 
which had been fabricated at a very par- 
ticular period, during the sitting of the 
grand jury, upon which various persons 

ad been apprehended, and harshly and 
unjustly confined for many months, with- 
out the shadow of proof or reality for the 
accusation. Being thus three times de- 
ceived, does the learned gentleman trust 
again to the assertions of administra- 
tion?—-He was ready to declare, that 
he did not think the principles complained 
of were increased, And on which side 
did the presumption lie? There was a 
most important difficulty to be surmounted 
before the gentlemen on the other side 
could maintain their argument with con» 
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sistency. If they knew the increased and 
increasing danger of ‘seditious doctrines 
and assemblies, why did the speech from 
the throne bear the language it contained ? 
If ministers were acquainted with the evils 
they now magnified and insisted upon, 
in what light was the declaration of 
the king, of the loyalty and good order of 
the country, to be considered? Or how 
were they entitled to argue on the ground 
they assumed at the opening of the session 
of the advantage which in this respect 
the war had produced? Mr. Sheridan 
said, he believed these principles and this 
danger to be diminished. As a proof of 
it, he would appeal to the attorney-general. 
When the Habeas Corpus act was sus- 
pended, numerous prosecutions were 

oing on, and the gaols every where were 

Hed with this species of criminals. 
Were any such heard of now? It was 
said, that the different societies still pro- 
fessed their former objects, and held their 
former language. He would nevertheless 
affirm, that their professions and conduct 
had been materially altered. Formerly 
they had said, that that House was too 
corrupt to be honoured with petitions, 
and that reformation was only to be 
effected by the persevering exertions of 
the people. They had since found that 
such pretensions were little fitted to 
procure converts, and had retracted 
them in form. They had disavowed their 
former claims and their former language. 
The bad success with which their 
schemes had been attended, while they 
maintained these extravagant objects, 
was a proof of the general attach- 
ment of the country to the constitution. 
Whether they were sincere in their late 
protessions it was impossible for any man 
to decide. The learned gentleman had 
said, that they had a right to hear what 
were the sentiments of the side of the 
House on which he (Mr. Sheridan) sat, 
upon this subject. He asserted that they 
bad acted jesuitically, and had declined 
any explicit declaration. On the contra- 
ry, he would maintain that they had acted 
with uniform fairness and consistency. 
He had never, for his own part, scrupled 
to attirm, that there might be some pains 
taken to circulate sedition through the 
country, for desperate individuals there 
were in every state. The practice of 
imitating the cant of the French, and all 
the mummery attending their proceed- 
ings, were certainly highly ridiculous. 
What, however, had been the conse- 
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quences of this? It had shown that they 
were as ignorant of the temper and dis- 
positions of Englishmen, as ministers 
were in the regulations which they meant 
to impose upon them. Might they not, 
in good earnest, have relinquished the ex- 
travagant, and tempered the wild ideas 
which they were in use to entertain? 
The hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Pitt) 
had been the strenuous advocate of par« 
liamentary reform, though he had not 
one the length proposed by the duke of 
tichmond. He did not believe that any 
one considered him as a better man than 
when he maintained those principles. 
The duke of Richmond, he was informed, 
had been heard to say, that he was con- 
vinced of the folly of the plans of reform 
that he had prosecuted. But were those 
gentlemen to monopolise the privilege of 
abandoning their professions and their 
principles? Ought not the same candour 
to be extended to the societies, and 
might not they be allowed to change their 
conduct ? Even the example of France 
might have contributed to withdraw them 
from their attachment to the principles 
which had been introduced into that 
country with so little success. He be- 
lieved, on the whole, that the mischief 
was beyond calculation less.—The learned 
gentleman had insisted on the advantage 
that would arise from notice being given 
of meetings when they were held. 
Would any man for a moment contend, 
that the meetings of the Correspondin 
and other societies were clandestine 
They had often been charged with an op- 
posite conduct, and the boldness of their 
proceedings, had been urged as an aggra- 
vation of their guilt. He considered the 
first clause to amount to a prohibition of 
all public discussion. The notice was to 
be given by seven persons, resident house- 
holders, in the place where the meeting 
was required, in the newspaper usually 
circulated there. No meeting could take 
place of persons not householders. Jour 
neymen tradesmen might have occasion 
to assemble to complain of a grievance, 
or lodgers to take mcasures against the 
exorbitance of rents, without being ex- 
posed to the severity of the law. Would 
the editor of a country newspaper, he de- 
sired to ask, always insert the notice 
which was necessary to constitute a legal 
meeting? He was to judge whether the 
persons signing it were householders, 
and whether he would be satisfied with 
their responsibility. He might say that 
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he had not leisure for these inquiries, 
and might refuse to insert it. Instances 
had already appeared how partial the con- 
duct of such men might be. Country 
newspapers were greatly under the influ- 
ence of the crown. They might, even 
with the danger hanging over them by 
this bill, be justified in their refusal. The 
ether alternative of applying to the clerk 
of the peace, five days before the meeting 
was to be held, might likewise be frustrat- 
ed; and no legal means remain to consti- 
tute a meeting under the operation of the 
statute. It was a mockery to give tothe 
people the privilege of holding a meeting, 
and to affix to that privilege such conditions 
as did not at all depend on their own will 
and choice. Why had not the old modes 
of giving notice been adopted, by means of 
the common cryer, or by an intimation at 
thechurchdoor? In fact no meeting could 
hereafter take place; all discussion would 
be annihilated. Notwithstanding the mo- 
dification which had been attempted upon 
the bill, magistrates might still come and 
disperse a meeting which had entered upon 
discussions which they might disapprove. 
Any thing which, in their opmion tended 
to create dislike ; any deliberation on the 
subject of parliamentary reform, or of ex- 
isting grievances, would instantly autho- 
rize him to interpose. Nor could any 
responsibility attach to his conduct, 
where he acted in this manner. Even 
should they get the length of debating a 
question, must it be regarded as nothing 
to speak under the watchful ear of an at- 
tending justice ? Where, it was said, was 
the harm of the magistrate being thus au- 
thorized? He was entitled to scize the 
person who was “ wilfully and advisedly” 
exciting the people to the dislike of go- 
vernment. Be it remembcred, however 
that as it was impossible for the magis- 
trate to decide what words came under 
this description, he could only exercise 
his own judgment; consequently, however 
legally constituted a meeting might be, it 
depended upon the caprice of the magis- 
trate whether any deliberation should 
take place. Nobody of character would 
accept the charge which this bill required 
tobe performed. The lowest magistrate 
& petty constable might put a stop to an 
assembly, as soon as any words were ut- 
tered which he considered to.be obnox- 
ious.—He reprobated the hardship of 
seizing @ person in the arbitrary manner 
eeibed by the bill. The riot act had 
n intended fora different object from 
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the present bill. The former was intend. 
ed to enable the magistrate to act to pre- 
vent violence about to be committed, and 
where by a tardiness of the application, 
the remedy would have come too late. 
Nothing of this nature, however, was called 
for by the present case, nor could there 
be any parallel between the circumstances. 
Resistance to the magistrate was felony, 
and if twelve men peaceably remained, 
military execution was to take place. The 
riot act was only to be enforced when the 
persons assembled acted riotously and tu- 
multuously. It was also to be recollected 
that the riot act was introduced upon the 
eve of a rebellion, when the constitution 
was assailed; not by popular meetings 
and political debates, but by a great part 
of the inhabitants of the country, support- 
ed by men of the first fortune and influ- 
ence. Compare that measure with the 
ae and how feeble must it appear! 

et Blackstone questions whether the re- 
maining part of the act, after the neces- 
sity which had occasioned it had ceased, 
was not inconsistent with the spirit of the 
constitution. Suppose, however, which 
was no improbable case, that the persons 
desirous to assemble could not procure 
theinsertion of their notice in a newspaper, 
nor their intentions notitied to the jus- 
tices in sufficient time, what was to be 
done, in order to effect the purpose for 
which they meant to assemble? Resist- 
ance, should they mect, would be useless. 
He would recommend to them to exercise 
only passive resistance. Should they, to 
the number of fifty and upwards, meet, and 
sendtor a magistrate, aud remain above 
the number of twelve above one hour after 
being ordered to disperse, what course 
would the magistrate follow? Would he 
inflict military execution, or commit to 
gaol the supposed culprits ? Ifso, woulda 
jury tind them guilty under the present 
bill? could they be punished in thus 
throwing themselves on the conscience of 
their country 2?) Of what avail, then, was 
the law which could not be put in execu- 
tion? He disclaimed intending anv thing 
personal to the magistrates for Westmin- 
ster, he could not, however, but say, he 
thought all the magistrates in thekingdom 
must be assimilated to the Westminster 
justices, in dependence on the crown, and 
tutored in the new doctrine of lopping off 
the branches of the Lords and Commons, 
before they would be brought to contri- 
bute their exertions to realize so sanguin- 
ary a system.—The Jearned gentleman 
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had argued most elaborately on the situa- 
tion .of the country if the bill was not pas- 
sed. Ifyou are to permit the existence 
of these societies, he exclaims, what are 
to be the consequences? He had then 
solved the question, by recurring in the 
usual high toned language, to the exam- 
ple of France. The learned gentleman had 
said, he had remarked, on a former occa- 
sion, the difference of character between 
the British and French nations. He must 
still maintain, Mr. Sheridan said, that 
Scarce any argumentcouldbe formed upon 
premises so dissimilar. The operation of 
different governments roused and subli- 
mated the characters of a people, animat- 
ed every energy of human nature, elevat- 
ed and enobled the temper, or extinguish- 
ed the great affections, and degraded and 
distorted the human heart and the human 
intellect. He would not then, ascribe 
the horrors which had attended certain 
parts of the French revolution to the in- 
fluence of Jacobin clubs. He was above 
the obloquy or misrepresentation which 
this opinion might produce, It was not 
the Jacobin clubs of Paris that had filled 
France with prisons, or deluged the coun- 
2 with blood. It was the infamous club 
of Pilnitz, the associated society of des- 
pots, that, in the unprovoked attack on 
the infant liberties of a people, had 
awakened terror, distrust and cruelty. 
The French trembled for their freedom, and 
they thought every moment that treachery 
was about to rob them of it. Nothing was 
so cowardly as fear and panic, nothing 
so humane as courage. When the French 
were under the influence of this terror, 
cruelty and oppression rose. To what 
other cause than this could the change be 
attributed? In the beginning of the revo- 
lution, a system, mild and lenient toa de- 
gree, perhaps of extravagant refinement, 
was embraced, but was quickly superseded 
by the fears which external danger and 
domestic distrust inspired. Terror was 
only to be allayed by spreading terror and 
suspicion by suspicion. The example of 
France, therefore, was altogether inappli- 
cable, eitherin the particular circumstances 
or general character of the people, to 
the designs of any part of this country. 
The leading cause of the superior virtue, 
the superior glory, and superior happiness 
ofthis kingdom, was not the particular 
distribution of the partsof the constitution, 
but the possession of a general free- 
dom of sentiment and of speech. It 
was not by solitary efforts that the na- 
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tional character had been elevated so 
high; all that was good and great had 
been effected by numerous meetings. Put 
the existing laws in execution against 
those who may not have changed their 
sentiments, and reconciled themselves to 
the constitution; let not, however, the 
great principle on which the vigour of the 
whole system depends be destroyed.— 
The bill was said to be improved, but it 
did not appear to him in that light, and he 
hoped the learned gentleman would not 
be offended if he again pronounced those 
obnoxious words “ prove it.” He said 
that his side of the House had already 
assigned the reason why they did not at- 
tend the committee on the bill. It was too 
incorrigible, too radically rotten, to be 
amended: its deformity was too hideous 
for the sight, its pollution too gross for the 
touch.—As to the outrage against his ma- 
jesty, and the hand-bill inculcating the 
doctrine of king-killing, the only con- 
nexion which could be of any use to be 
proved was, to fixit upon the Correspond- 
ing Society. But no such connexion had 
been attempted; and it was much more 
probable that it issued from onc of the go- 
vernment spies, who on every occasion 
displayed the utmost violence of sentiment 
to delude the unwary, and to bring discredit 
upon the pretensions of the whole body. 
The present alarming measures he be- 
lieved were brought forward merely to 
screen ministers from the consequences of 
misconduct, from the odium of a war, the 
object of which was the subject of detes- 
tation, and the conduct ofcontempt. This 
as was said at its commencement, was the 
war of kings, and not for the interests of 
their subjects. Jn former contests there 
had generally been some view of national 
pride, or some acquisition of conquest, by 
which the people were reconciled to it, 
The present had none of these objects to 
sanction it, but stood exposed to the unmni- 
tigated detestation which the miseries it 
had produced must excite. From this 
circumstance ministers thought the oute 
rage offered to his majesty furnished a 
pretence for adding security to the person 
of the king, when they were fighting so 
strenuously the battles of royalty. ‘lbey 
wished to shelter themselves from the 
storm which was impending, and to erect 
the royal sceptre, as a conductor, to 
catch the lightning of popular wrath, 
which threatened to destroy them to draw 
it away from themselves, and to protect 
them trom its dangers. One slight cirs. 
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cumstance he would not have thought de- 
serving of notice, had it not been involv- 
ed with so many observations personal to 
himself. The learned gentleman had ask- 
ed, why he, who was so anxious to reform 
abuses, did not think of procuring an al- 
teration of the law which required theatres 
to be licensed, especially as he had a per- 
sonal interest in the alteration? With re- 
gard to the learned gentleman’s observa- 
tions upon that act of parliament, and the 
celebrated speech of lord Chesterfield, he 
totally differed. He considered the speech 
as one of the most brilliant compositions 
of that elegant nobleman. The act, how- 
ever, was intended more to repress moral 
licentiousness than to prevent political en- 
tertainments in the play-house, where 
there was not much danger of men be- 
coming popular. He mentioned the fol- 
lowing instance in which he himself was 
concerned, to show that the power which 
the lord chamberlain possessed, might, 
notwithstanding what the learned gentle- 
man had said, be still abused. He once 
produced a piece called * the School for 
Scandal,” in which he introduced the cha- 
racter of a jew who lived by supplying ex- 
travagant young men with money at exor- 
bitant interest, and thereby bringing them 
to ruin. The night before the piece was 
to be performed, he was much surprised 
to hear from the prompter that a licence 
was refused. It happened that at that time 
there was a contest in the city between 
two gentlemen, Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Hop- 
kins. Inthe warmth of a contested elec- 
tion a story went about that the charac- 
ter of the jew was meant for Mr. Hopkins 
and the piece wasrepresented as afactious 
and seditious opposition to a court-candir 
date. He, however, went to lord Hert- 
ford, and explained the circumstance of 
the scene to be a matter of general satire, 
and not of personal obloquy or ridicule ; 
lord Hertford laughed at the affair and 
gave the licence. ‘The regulation, how- 
ever, was merely confined to the theatres 
of Covent- garden and Drury-lane; _be- 
cause, by an easy fiction, the performers 
were considered as his majesty’s servants, 
and to act only such pieces as should be 
agreeabletohim. The act extended to no 
other theatres inthe kingdom. He con- 
cluded with solemnly declaring that if this 
bill passed into a law, the doom of British 
liberty was pronounced, and that in all 
probability it would lead to such scenes 
of misery and horror, as no friend to the 
happiness of his country could contem- 
plate or outlive. 
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Mr. Pewys said, that the only question 
to be considered was, whether the bill 
was adequate to the exigency of the oeca- 
sion? The House had already decided oa 
the principle of the bill. It was a distin- 
guishing feature of the British constitution 
that it was capable of relaxation or cons 
traction, as circumstances required. The 
monster to be contended with was such 
as no age had produced, and for the des- 
truction of which no precedent could dic- 
tate rules of conduct. It was a monster 
which, if once allowed to taste the blood 
of the constitution, would devour its 
vitals. Those political meetings so much 
alluded to, were not, he thought, of so 
harmless a nature as had been represented. 
If once the principles of these societies 
prevailed there was an end to all which 
our ancestors had held sacred. What in- 
fatuation, then, had gone forth! that, 
with the principles of these societies be- 
fore their eyes, people should be so 
blinded as not to discern their interest in 
guarding against their machinations. 
Men of desperate fortunes and turbulent 
spirits might think it “ Better to reign in 
hell, than serveinheaven.”? There might 
be those who wished to make a shipwreck 
for the sake of plunder. What, however, 
most surprised him was, that there should 
be others found, of a different descrip- 
tion, who could lend their assistance in 
aid of such proceedings. If, amongst the 
apologists of such meetings, there should 
be men of extensive talents, of amiable 
manners in private life, of an ingenious 
mind, and commanding public esteem, 
the danger would be infinitely increased. 
He was afraid that the converse of that 
sentiment, “ that the people had nothing 
to do with the laws, but to obey them,” 
would be adopted, and that the people 
would be led to think that they had every 
thing to do with the laws but to obey 
them. He lamented that the industry of 
the working classes among the people had 
been checked through the progress of 
these societies, and arrested by an atten- 
tion to matters of wild speculation. A 
‘* passive resistance” to the law was now- 
recommended. For his own part, he 
could se2 no practical hardship imposed 
on the people by the measure. He thought 
the bill likely to be attended with much 
more benefit to the people than injury, 
though he owned that it was an infringe- 
ment of a great and valuable privilege, 
which should not be attempted except in 
urgent cases, such as the present. Some 
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said, where will you stop? To which he 
would answer, where the evil stops. 
Fhey were told, “If an eye offend thee, 
pluck it out.”’ He perceived a cancerous 
tumour in the body politic spreading cor- 
ruption through the whole mass, if it was 
not cut off, it would grow. They should 
take care that no vital part should be af- 
fected; the wound would then heal, and 
the constitution recover its pristine health. 
It was surely wiser to submit toa gentle 
operation than hazard a mortification. 
he question was, whether the constitu- 
tion would be better secured by the tem- 
porary restraints of this law, than it would 
e under the uncontrolled operations of 
those who would overturn all law and go- 
vernment established in the land. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he felt an appre- 
hension that, unless the effect of one 
clause could be done away, a very im- 
gabe branch of liberal education would 

e cut off in every seminary, except our 
two universities. If they referred to page 
8 of the bill, they would see that every 
house in which lectures were given upon 
the laws, the constitution, or the policy 
of the government, upon the payment of 
money, was liable to the operation of this 
clause. [He was told, that on the report 
from the committee, this was;done away. ] 
The provision as it stood made no other 
change than this; it left it in the breast 
of certain magistrates to determine upon 
the fitness of such studies. This appeared 
to him to be a point which required ex- 

lanation. 

Mr. Abbot *® said, that as the House 
was called upon this night to express its 
final agreement or disagreement to the 
bill he should beg leave to state, in a 
very short compass, his reasons for the 
vote which he was about to give. In de- 
Jiberating upon this and every other im- 
portant measure of Iegislation—and all 
men will allow the importance of the pre- 
sent measure —there are two distinct 
grounds of consideration. The first, as 
to the law itself, with regard to its prin- 
ciple and form ; the second, as to the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the projected 
law, as well with regard to the aspect of 
the times, as to the temper of the people 
for whose benefit the law is brought for- 
ward: and unless both these considera- 
tions lead us to the same conclusion, we 


* In February 1802, Mr. Abbot was chosen 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and in 
June 1817 he was called up to the House of 
Peers by the title of Baron Colchester. 
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ought always to break off from our work ; 
the purpose of all legislation being, that 
of producing, not merely the best possible, 
but the best practicable laws for the pub- 
lic good. If, therefore, the theorctical 
advantage of any projected law is out- 
as by the practical ‘mischief of its 
application, such a law ought most un- 
doubtedly to be laid aside: but if the law 
be in itself wise and salutary, and we see 
upon full contemplation of the dangers 
opposed to its execution, that they are 
unreal and unsubstantial ; it then becomes 
our sacred and indispensable duty to per- 
sist in achieving the purpose whiclt is be- 
neficial, and to disregard all imaginary 
fears, whatever forms they may assume ; 
anxious only the more, at such a time, te 
have our measures and our motives the 
more fully understood by the country, to 
be what they truly are; and convinced, 
that when they shall be suffered to be so 
understood, no circumstances of alarm or 
aversion will any longer exist, to check 
or counterbalance the beneficial effects of 
such measures in their operation. 

As to the law at present in debate, 
looking at that alone in the first place, 
fairly and dispassionately ; the principle 
of it is incontrovertibly good ; the necesr 
sity of it is confessed ; and the provisions, 
by which it is proposed to be enforced, 
as now amended, are substantially proper 
and unobjectionable. The principle is 
expressed in the very front and title of 
the bill; it is to prevent all such meetings 
and assemblies as are seditious: this no 
man will condemn. ‘Then, as to the ne- 
cessity of the times, and whether such a 
principle ought now to be carried into 
execution by a new Jaw, let us look at 
the facts before us, and the necessity 
arising out of those facts, and meet that 
necessity by treading the parliamentary 
course of our ancestors. ‘The facts ex- 
pressed in the preamble of this bill, have 
been already assumed, in the judgment 
of a large majority of this House, to be 
notoriously true: and what is more, their 
existence seems also to be confessed even 
by the very gentlemen who affect todeny 
it; for in all those arguments, by which 
they daily labour to depreciate the dan- 
gers of the country, it cannot be supposed 
that they are labouring to calculate the 
value and amount of a non-entity: but 
more than this, in the present stage of 
our proceedings, the same facts are tes- 
tified to us by the whole country at large ; 
for all the various and humerous petitions 
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from all parts admit the facts, although 
they draw from them very opposite con- 
clusions. Let us, therefore, who draw 
from these materials one and the same 
conclusion, and who agree in the appear- 
ance of that necessity, proceed to combat 
it accordingly. Our ancestors enacted 
laws against the dangers of popular assem- 
blies in their days, according to the guise 
and shape which those dangers then wore. 
The parliaments of Richard 2nd and of 
Henry 4th made vigorous laws to repress 
the violent meetings which in their age 
threatened to disturb the public peace. 
The parliament of Charles 2nd passed a 
statute against the like dangers, which 
then put on the form of tumultuous 
petitioning. The first: parliament which 
received George Ist upon his throne, pro- 
mulgated a law of stronger penalties than 
any of the preceding, in propores as 
the general danger of popular assemblies 
grew more prevalent. Let us, therefore, 
after their examples, encounter the spe- 
cial dangers of our own times, ‘which is 
nothing less than an adverse and hostile 
claim by such assemblies to subvert the 
whole constitution of these realms from its 
pinnacle to its foundations. 

Such being the principle which we 
adopt, and such the necessity which we 
obey, let us next look to the provisions 
contained in the law before us. And al- 
though numerous in their detail, yet they 
are substantially contained in two plain 
and reasonable measures. As to all as- 
semblies above fifty persons, for petition- 
ing or debating on grievances or matters 
in church or state; ifno lord lieutenant, 
no custos rotulorum, no sheriff, no grand 
jury, no head officer of the city, borough, 
or town to which they belong, will autho- 
rize their meeting; if they cannot prevail 
on any of these known constitutional ma- 
gistrates of the country to convene them ; 
then all that we require is, that they 
should notity themselves by advertise- 
ment: and in like manner we require that 
lectures delivered, or debates held, for 
money, as a political trade, should also 
become notified, by means of a licence : 
this notification to the magistracy, is the 
first measure: and the other measure is, 
_ that with regard to all such meetings so 
notified, the magistrate shal] be enabled 
to prevent their becoming dangerous to 
the state, by interposing his authority. 
These are the fundamental mcasures 
which pervade the whole. And in such 
measures, how are the liberties of British 
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subjects injured ? Is it an injury to an 

man to require that he shall speak out his 
political opinions in the face of day? Is it 
an injury to any man to require that the 
legality of his actions shall be judged of 
by the magistrate? And if this discre- 
tionary power is complained of, I would 
only ask, whether the laws of all coun- 
tries, as well as our own, do not invest 
the magistrates with discretionary powers? 
Does not every justice of peace in this 
country receive, atthe same time with 
his commission, numberless volumes of 
discretionary powers, all of which he is 
bound to execute? But it is the charac- 
teristic blessing of our constitution, that 
our safety, even under this discretionary 
power, is at the same time most entirely 
complete, by the constitutional redress 
placed in the hands of each subject ; who 
may, as we have in our own times seenit in- 
stanced, render every order of magis- 
tracy, from the secretary of state to the 
constable, criminally responsible in his 
person, for the wilful abuse of’ power ; 
and civily responsible in damages, for an 
excess of his authority, even if that ex- 
cess be merely erroneous. This is not a 
chimerical, but a practical safeguard ; and 
by which any individual amongst us may 
have the judgment of his impannelled 
countrymen, to-day or to-morrow, against 
any other individual, whatever be his rank 
or power, by whose ignorance or caprice 
any one of us may imagine himself to be 
agerieved. 

The duration of this law is the only 
other provision of it which remains for 
our attention. And were this a declaratory 
law, or enacted against any permanent 
evil, as that in the bill sent to us from the 
Lords, I quite agree with a right hon. gen- 
tleman in his comment upon that bill,. 
which he opposed so earnestly, that such 
laws should be perpetual; because they 
are expedient and true for ever, or not at 
all: but this being professed as a remedy 
for a mischief which is novel in its species, 
and temporary, as we hope, in its conti- 
nuance, the duration which we are to give 
it should be such as may be at least com- 
mensurate with the existence of its object, 
and no longer: and such is the very limi- 
tation here adopted. 

This closes our consideration upon the 
law itself. But there remains the other 
half of our work, which I stated at the 
outset; namely, the consideration of all 
those accompanying circumstances, which 
loudly demand our attention, and which 
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insist upon a right to suspend, and even 
to supersede, whatever might be our pri- 
mary determination. Of these circum- 
stances the foremost is, the multitude of 
petitions, which, flowing in from. all 
ea of the kingdom, have daily filled 
the House during our deliberations upon 
this business. Ought we to have ad- 
vanced forward, in defiance and disregard 
of such earnest remonstrances? Most 
assuredly not. We ought to do, what I 
trust we have done, weigh the merits of 
all these petitions against the bill, and 
also of those in favour of it; and to those 
gentlemen who have so done, the result 
will appear to be nearly this : 

As to number; that now, after three 
weeks have elapsed since the printing of 
the bill, out of the 82 counties in Great 
Britain, eight only have petitioned at all; 
four of them, namely, Buckinghamshire, 
Suffolk, Rutlandshire, and Huntingdon- 
shire, have petitioned for the bill; two 
only, Middlesex and Northumberland, 
against it; the other two, Surrey and 

ampshire, have sent us petitions and 
counter-petitions. Almost all the great 
cities and towns which have spoke out, 
are divided in opinion ; such are London, 
Westminster, Southwark, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
both the Newcastles; the remainder of 
the contending lists, is swelled with names 
of places, however respectable, yet of 
inferior note ; and such as whichever way 
their number preponderates, cannot be 
conceived to express the universal, or 
even the general, sense of the nation. 
These, with a very few petitions from 
leas trades, compose the whole cata- 
ogue. 

Their quality, however, is more impor- 
tant than their number; and upon this 
inquiry, the misrepresentation from which 
many have sprung, and the misconception 
which produced others, are apparent from 
their very contents. Peace is the prayer 
also of others; which, however desirable 
an object in itself, certainly stands in no 
way connected with this discussion: but 
the very mention of it inserted here mani- 
festly shows, that provided signatures 
enow could be had, the particular objcct 
of the petitions was not thought to be so 
very material. ‘There is one assertion how- 
ever worth remarking, as it runs almost 
universally through all of them; and an 
assertion, which, of all otliers, is the least 
likely to be the result of a competent 
judgment; namely, that the present laws 
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are already adequate to the evil. In other 
acts, it has been long received as a clear 
and wise maxim, that the division of 
labour is the road to perfection: but 
political science and legal jurisprudence, 
the most complex of all knowledge, and 
the most arduous of all acquirements, 
seem to be now considered by all classes - 
of men as requiring no distinct or appro- 
priate labour, and as being rather the 
unsown produce, and the natural and 
spontaneous growth of uncultivated in- 
tellect, or as descending equally upon all 
men by inspiration; and many, who pro- 
bably never saw our voluminous Statute 
book, boldly pronounce their judgment 
in this instance upon its various contents 
and their efficacy. ° 

What impressions, then, are we to 
receive from these petitions; and what 
conduct are we to lrold? We are to 
receive and hear them all, collectively 
and individually, with the sincerest respect 
and deference: and although we should 
not find in them any objections, sufficiently 
forcible to impede our progress; yet we 
are called upon to admire the spirit and 
jealousy which our countrymen have s6 
laudably and honourably displayed, whea 
they saw us, even for the preservation and 
protection of their liberties, lay our hands 
upon the ark in which those hberties are 
enshrined: and we were also called uport 
by those petitions, to enter with redoubled 
vigilance upon: the labours of that com- 
mittee, in which by course of parliament, 
these measures were to be still more fully 
discussed, amended, and effectuated. At 
length the committee did enter upon its 
labours. Out of the transactions of that 
committee, have any new circumstances 
arisen which should lessen our original 
disposition in favour of this bill? Some 
very new circumstances did indecd appear 
there. The first of which, were, the many 
important amendments introduced into 
the bill at that period. Passages were 
then struck out of it, which had they re- 
mained, I, for one, should have voted 
against the bill most decidedly m every sub- 
sequent stage of it. Other passages were 
also inserted, which rendered the bene- 
ficial clauses more operative. And if all 
was not done that might have been dune, 
let those answer for it who deserted that 
committee. 

But one circumstance above all others 
struck us all in that committee; and the 
more so, as it was expressly concerted 
for the purpose of shaking our resolutions, 
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We saw at once, a secession of all the 
distinguished talents and characters which 
dignity the opposite side of the House ; 
who then refused to the House, and to 
fhe vation at large, the benefit of their 
services, in meliorating the law which 
they professed to think tyrannically severe, 
which nevertheless they were willing 
should be left so to bind their constituents. 
We cannot forget, that upon this occasion 
éne hon. gentleman, however, could not 
prevail upon himself to leave the House, 
until he had given us the alarming conso- 
lation and prospect of a permanent sitting 
at Copenhagen-house, contemporaneous, 
if not co-ordinate with our own session in 
liament. Neither can we forget, that 
a right hon. gentleman, who styles him- 
self peculiarly the servant of the peo- 
ple, and whose public services all ranke 
men agree in describing as emi- 
nently meritorious and illustrious, pro- 
fessed that the motive for his dereliction 
of duty upon that committee was, because 
he thought the bill too bad to be amended; 
and yet, in the only instance where his 
violent aversion to the bill prompted him 
to point out a specific objection, that ob- 
jection was instantly followed, and reme- 
died by an amendment. Granting, how- 
ever, that his motive was truly such as he 
avows, yet I believe the discovery has 
been reserved for himself, that “to despair 
of the state, is a political virtue.” But if 
the people of England should conceive 
that the true motive for this secession was 
to promote a party manceuvre, and for 
the purpose of obtaining the remote con- 
tingency of a political triumph over a 
politcal rival, they will then demand at 
is hands an acconnt of every particle of 
joss sustained, and every diminution of 
their rights incurred, by this volunta 
ebandonment of his post; and they will 
think that, by thus sacrificing their liber- 
ties, he has very little entitled himself to 
the national gratitude. 

One word more, Sir, before I release 
the House from the trouble of hearing me 
any lenger; for there yet remains one 
Circumstance more; and it is the last 
Ingredient in our deliberation ; but it is of 
such moment, that I cannot hide it from 
my own sight; and it behoves the country 
to look to it stedfastly, A short, but 
Momentous, question. Will our law, if 
passed, be obeyed? We all know, Sir, 
that as an extreme case, as a theoretical 
et as an hypothetical specula- 

om, ami as the ultimate termingtion of 
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all disquisitions or the forms of established 
government, we find stated, as one mode 
of their dissolution, resistance: and hap- 
pily, Sir, since the era of our Revolution, 
this proposition has been deemed merely 
a speculative question in this country, 
Towards the end of the last Scottish par- 
liament, the great leader of the patriotic 
party, Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, a man 
of an ardent spirit, and who had himself 
borne arms in the cause of liberty, even 
at that erisis, when the severance of the 
two crowns was in view, stated to the 
Scottish parliament what to me has ever 
appeared the wisest maxim upon this 
perilous doctrine: « That it were to be 
wished, that all ‘ipo should think 
resistance lawful, and all subjects should 
think it unlawful.” Even he, and at such 
& crisis,would not state a bolder proposie 
tion to the parliament of his country. But 
in our times, we have heard more; we 
have, even within these walls, heard that 
which heretofore was only theoretical now 
stated practically. One of the three ho- 
nourable gentlemen, who in the course of 
these debates came forward with this lan- 
guage (Mr. Grey), did on the very night 
ollowing qualify his first declarations, 
and explain his meaning to be still merely 
theoretical. And another of the hon, 
gentlemen (Mr. Sheridan), equally un- 
called upon, has this night, produced also 
his commentary ee his former declara- 
tions; and has limited his advice to 
‘ passive resistance.” Singular indced in 
this article, for his coincidence with an» 
other distinguished public character (Mr, 
Horne Tooke }, who had already recome 
mended the same idea, and described it ag 
*“ the resistance of the anvil to the 
hammer.” But it must ever live in our 
memory, for the words sunk deep into our 
minds, that the right hon. gentleman whose 
words are still unexplained (Mr. Fox), did 
openly declare, ‘“ that if these Jaws should 
be ratified wee royal sceptre, and the 
people cf England should afterwards ask 
of him, what they ought todo? he would” 
tell them; “ Jt 38 no longer a question of 
duty, it 1s no longer a question of moral 
obligation ¢ tt is aquestion of mere prudence 
alone, whether you should obey or resist.” 
To that declaration, Sir, we in a few hours 
had an echo at our doors; the London 
Corresponding Society published their 
manifesto; and all but laid it on your 
table.” 

Sir, I endure the painful task of repeat 
ing these words, only to ground a repres 
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sentation to that right hon. gentleman 
who so spoke: and I conjure him to speak 
out again, in terms not ambiguous, not 
oracular, but plainly and distinctly ; 
«© Whether now, if these laws, amended 
as they are, shall be passed, he will again 
repeat his signal to the inquiring people 
of England, and bid them unfurl the 
standard of rebellion? It is most highly 
important to the country that this ques- 
tion should be now answered. Not that 
I think we should be driven by any dread 
of its consequences, whatever they may 
‘be, from the discharge of our duty; but 
the prevention of those very consequences 
‘would, in the judgment of most men, 
. render these bills still more necessary. 
Mr. Fox said, he was called upon in a 
very polite and civil, but at the same time 
ina very unparliamentary manner in that 
House to account for his conduct. ‘The 
hon. gentleman might have taken notice 
of the whole that he had said on a former 
night. He would then have afforded him 
an opportunity of restating his words, if 
‘they had been misconceived ; upon all this 
he had no particular complaint to make ; 
he should only say, that the practice of 
attacking a member of parliament for what 
he had said on former occasions, in that 
general manner, was wholly new in the 
course of parliamentary debates. That 
any individual giember—for he made a 
difsrence between such a character and a 
member of his majesty’s council—should 
be thus called to account, was very extra- 
ordinary, and what the hon. gentleman, 
when he had taken more pains to become 
acquainted with the usages of the House, 
whatever abilities he might display in the 
speech, and however politely he might 
conduct himself, would not frequently 
practise. Indeed, there was hardly any 
part of the speech of that hon. gentleman, 
which, in former times, would have been 
suffered to be delivered in that House. 
He wished to know whether it would be 
of advantage to the proceedings of that 
House, that the sentiments of every indi- 
‘vidual, and every part of his parliamen- 
tary conduct, should be the subjects of 
particular debates, unless part of that 
conduct was such as called for the parti- 
cular cognizance of the House? He knew 
there was a species of artifice, of which 
he did not accuse the hon. gentleman, to 
call on individuals in advanced stages of 
debates upon a bill, to explain what the 
had formerly said, and this was done wi 
a view of making it impossible to have a 
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fair debate. This he had experienced 
more than once: he hoped, hewever, he 
possessed a temper that was not te be dis- 
composed by such an artifice, and at the 
same time not to be damped by any spe~ 
cies of catechism. The hon. gentleman 
had asked him questions, with regard not 
only to expressions which he had used: 
on a former debate, but also with regard: 
to his former conduct ; and he seemed to 
think he had a right to know why he did 
not attend the committee on the present 
bill. He thought he had told that hon. 
gentleman and the House already his rea- 
son for his non-attendance. He would. 
repeat it. It was because the principle of 
the bill was so detestable, so radically vici- 
ous, and so dangerous to the constitutiono£ 
this country, that he believed it to be im- 
possible to amend it to any good ose. 
He did not wish to guild a pill which 
contained in its essence such a noxious. 
medicine. He wished to speak plainly 
upon such a subject, and he scorned to 
defend himself by tl species of garbled 
explanation. He believed that he was 
not singular, nor were those with whom he 
acted singular, in abstaining from the com- 
mittee upon this bill. He would ask gen- 
tlemen who were so forward to put questions 
to him upon this occasion; nay, he would 
ask those who were the most forward to 
countenance the practice, but who did not 
choose to come forward themselves with 
such catechisms, whether they did or did 
not attend the committee on the India bill, 
which he had formerly brought forward in 
that House? Whether they had attempted 
in a committee to gain something in that 
bill for the East India company? It was 
well known they declined altogether to- 
attend that committee. Why? The 
stated, that they conceived the principle 
of the bill to be so bad, that they would 
not endeavour to amend it in the com- 
mittee. Let him ask the right hon. gen-- 
tleman and the majority of that House. 
who seemed to have forgotten the con- 
duct of the minister and his adherents 
upon that occasion, whether they would 
not then have blamed him if he had asked 
them whether they did not think that 
their country would regard them as acting 
with partiality? But he never thought of. 
censuring the right hon. gentleman for his 
conduct on that occasion, or of inquiring 
into the grounds of his secessian. He put 
it to the candour of the House, if it was 
worthy of the character of gentlemen, 
or if they imagined that the country would 
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really consider those as honest men, who 
attacked the same measure in one man, 
which they applauded in another, merely 
because he had the influence of the crown 
at his back, and because he had places 
and pensions and peerages to bestow? In 
his own opinion, such cenduct reflected 
as little credit on their honesty as patriots, 
as on their understandings as men. He 
knew the hon. gentleman to whom he al- 
luded to be versed in the proceedings of 

liament; and with the knowledge which 
be aossesced he certainly could not be ig- 
norant that at one time there was a regu- 
lation that no one who disapproved of the 
principle should attend on the commit- 
ment of a bill. The rule, however, had 
not, of late, been rigidly observed; nor 
did he himself wish to observe it in every 
instance; there might, indeed, be cases 
in which he disapproved of the principle 
of a bill, and yet might be induced to at- 
tend the detail of it in a committee. But 
then it must be such a bill as would be ca- 
pable of being modified, so as possibly to 
produce some good. With regard to the 
present measure, he was clearly of opi- 
nion, that no amendment whatever could 
make the bill safe, wise, just, or in any 
sense constitutional. 

With respect to the other points, 
which the hon. gentleman had stated 
against him, and on which he had been 
so much catechised, although he disap- 
proved of such a mode of debate altoge- 
ther, as a personality, it did him no in- 
jury, ‘because he never had expressed an 
opinion, ia that House or out of it, which, 
ff be had reason to alter, he was not 
ready to retract; or to which, if he still 
continued in the same opinion, he was not 
willing to adhere. The hon. gentleman 
had said, that he had explained away at 
one time, what he had said at another. 
He would ask that gentleman, whether 
this was a fair charge, whether it was 
-eorrect in point of fact, whether it was 
candid in point of inference? That hon, 
gentleman had stated certain words of his, 
but had omitted to accompany those words 
with the reason which followed them. 
The hon. gentleman had charged him with 
stating a certain doctrine, to which he was 
stillready to adhere; the hon. gentleman, 
however, bad omitted to accompany that 
doctrine with the application of it. He 
would ask that hon. gentleman, was it in 
reality to the doctrine, or the application 
ef it, that he objected? He thought a 
pst, a candid, or a wise man, would have 
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endeavoured to understand the distinction 
between a doctrine in itself drily laid 
down, and the application of that doctrine. 
This applied to what he had formerly said, 
when he had stated what it was that would 
justify resistance on the part of the people 
of this country. He never said any thing 
upon that topic, which he was not pre- 
bee to defend: and what he had asserted 
rom principle, he would scorn to explain 
away frem eaution, He was ready, there- 
fore, to repeat the doctrine he had stated 
to its full extent; and he would repeat, 
that neither Lords nor Commons nor King, 
no, nor the whole legislature togetlier, 
were to be considered as possessing the 
power to enslave the pene of this coun- 
try; they might separately or unitedly do 
such acts as might justify resistance from 
the people. Was this doctrine false? Was 
it necessary to urge any argwnent to sup- 
port its truth? It was a doctrine which 
he had learned from his early youth. He 
had been taught it, not only by Sydney 
and by Locke, but by sir George Savile 
and the late earl of Chatham. Had he 
any fear upon uttering this doctrine? 
Yes; one fear he confessed he had, and 
that was, lest some persons might imagine 
that he was too pusillanimous to maintain 
this doctrine without referring to autho- 
rity to support it, and that he might he 
considered as a slave to authority. ‘To 
avoid this, he would state, at once, that, 
if there was no authority to support it, 
he would maintain it by himself. He was 
not singular, however, in that opinion: 
for he believed that every man who really 
valued the principles of our constitution, 
entertained the same sentiment; and this 
had been eloquently expressed in a cele- 
brated sermon recently preached by Dr. 
Watson, the present bishop of Landaff.*— 


* “ Mr. lox, in debating the Sedition Bill, 
in December 1795, said, that the measures ot 
the united branches of the legislature might 
be so bad, as to justify the people in resisting 
the government. This doctrine he had been 
taught not only by Sydney and Locke, but by 
sir George Savile and the late earl of Chat- 
ham, and if these authorities would not 
suffice, he would refer the House to a sermon 
preached by Dr. Watson, the present bishop 
of Landa which, in his opinion, was re- 

lete with manly sense and accurate reason- 
ing upon that delicate but important subject, 
I had always looked upon Mr. Fox to be one 
of the most constitutional reasoners, and one 
of the most argumentative orators, in gither 
House of Parliament. I was, at the time this 
compliment was paid me, and am still, much 
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Mr. Fox said, that he had no such idea of 
the omnipotence of the whole legislature 
of the country, as to suppose that it 
could not so conduct itself as to justify 
the resistance of the people. It was more 
necessary than ever to maintain this doc- 
trine ; since it had of late become the fa- 
shion in that House to refer to precedents 
in the slavish reign of the Stuarts. It 
seemed that some gentlemen were ex- 
tremely fond of reviving doctrines that 
were popular in those abject times. Many 
men, of slcnder talents had been encou- 
raged by the countenance which that elo- 
quent man, and great genius, Mr. Burke, 
had lately been supposed to give them. 
Helamented that talents so brilliant should 
have been so employed ; they had contri- 
buted, ina great degrec, to render odious 
principles palatable. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the ane the energy, the vi- 
gour of the English character, was not to 
be depressed ; and that there would be al- 
ways tound in the country men bold 
enough to assert, aye and to maintain also, 
that King, Lords, and Commons, uniting 
to compose a legislature, might so con- 
duct themselves as to justify resistance on 
the part of the people. Did any man say, 
or would any man maintain, that they 
were so omnipotent that nothing which 
they'did could justify the resistance of the 
people? He believed there was not one, 
amongst the most base, contemptible, and 
servile of mankind, who was yet prepared 
to state, that the people could, in no case, 
be justified in resistance, even to the whole 
legislature. 

He came next to the application of this 
doctrine, which, for some strange reason 
or other, those gentlemen who accused 
bim, had totally omitted in the course of 
the late debates. In referring to that, 
the House would do him the justice to 
recollect, that when he spoke of resistance, 
he did not speak of actual resistance, or 
the propriety of it at the present time; he 
only stated it as an argument, to show that 
it might be just; and he observed, that 
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sure that the House would also do 
him the justice to recollect, that he 
urged it as an advice to the governors, 
not an incitement to the governed. Let 
gentlemen, then, not mistate his words, 
or the meaning of them, nor misrepresent 
them again. He was not, he said, sur- 
prised at the misrepresentation that had 
taken place; since the same thing had 
happened with regard to the words of his 
hon. friends upon the same subject, and 
particularly those of his hon. friend (Mr. 
Sheridan), who had been accused that 
night of having recommended passive ree 
sistance. In that case, he must declare, 
that his hon, friend had been very un- 
fairly treated. He had not recommended 
resistance, either passive or active: he 
had more than once or twice, in cme: 
the subject of resistance, stated, that i 
there should be any persons determined 
to make resistance, the mode he should 
recommend them to adopt would be of a 
passive nature. That, however, as well 
as other expressions, had been taken 
without the qualifications by which they 
were accompanied, which marked too 
plainly the sort of candour that was shown 
to himself and his hon. friends. But, after 
inflicting the most cruel wounds upon the 
constitution, the only resource which was 
left them was, to cover their conduct by 
misrepresentation, and of this resource, 
he allowed, they availed themselves in itg 
utmost latitude. He was not a correct 
measurer of words; but.at the same time, 
when his meaning depended upon the 
recise expressions which he employed, 
Ke did not choose that his word should 
be misrepresented, or, what was the same 
thing partially given. The hon. gentleman 
had stated, that on a former evening he 
had shortly said, that if the present bill 
should pass into a law, resistance would 
no longer be a question of duty but of 
prudence. This he certainly said, but he 
would have it recollected that he said g- 
good deal more. His expressions were, 
that if the bill now before the House should 


it ought to be considered attentively by | pass into a law, contrary to the sense and 


that House, when they were passing a 
bill, which if all its provisions were 
enforced, after the declared sense of the 
majority of the people was against it, 
might provoke that resistance. He was 


gratified by it. The approbation of such men 
ever has been, and ever will be, dearer to me 
than the most dignified and lucrative places 
mm the church.” Anecdotes of the Life of Dr. 
Watson, written by himself, p. 60. 


\ 


inion of a great majority af the natton, 
aed of ee Fd was pie) should 
be executed according to the rigorous prove 
sions of the uct, then, in that case, resistance 
would not be a question of duty but of ee 
dence. These were the words which he 
had used, and from which he would not 
now depart. And if the general doc- 
trine was admitted to be true, and if it 
was the opinion of the country, that the 
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bill was a direct invasion of the rights | to the character of slaves—he should not 
of the subjest, and a daring attempt to | wonder if they resented it. If, therefore, 


subvert the constitution, the application | regardless o 


the maxim which he had 


of the doctrine could not be false. The | just quoted, the people of England should 


nature and tendency of the bill was the 
point at issue between him and the hon. 
gentleman, and upon this point the House 
was now called upon to decide. He had 
Jaboured to prove that it not only struck 
at the out-works and bulwark of the con- 
stitution, but that it struck at the very 
vitals, and went to undermine the pillars 
upon which the fabric rested. This he 
had not only stated as an opinion, but he 
had argued it in different stages of the 
vil], and though he had not been eo for- 
tunate as to convince the House, it was 
neither arrogance nor presumption in him 
to affirm, that his arguments were com- 
pletely satisfactory to himself, and that 
they never had been answered. And if 
the House consented to any bill, the real 
effect of which was to give a mortal stab 
to the constitution, he could not under- 
stand how any man could deny, that re- 
sistance on the part of the people involved 
only a question of prudence, and not of 
duty, if it was at all their province to 
guard it from danger, or to repel the as- 
sailant. The hon. gentleman, however, 
was not content with imputing to him the 
decision on the question of right, he also 
thought fit to make him decide upon the 
question of prudence, a question on which 
he had left the people entirely to deter- 
mine for themselves. In talking of resis- 
tance, however, he must again observe, 
that he could not recommend it; for pru- 
dence, in his opinian, dictated quietness 
to mankind under many severe oppres- 
sions. There was a maxim from a ccle- 
brated character of antiquity, of which he 
was fonder at this time than when the ar- 
dour of youth had greater influence on 
his passions. The more he thought, the 
more he was convinced of the philosophy 
of the maxim, “ Jniquissimam pacem jus- 
tissimo bello antefero.” That appeared to 
him to be one of the wisest sayings of that 
wise man, and it expressed his opinion upon 
the point of prudence in these cases. He 
must also add, that if the people of this 
country, who felt that they were called 
by Providence into a free state should re- 
volt at such a measure as the present 
bill, he should not wonder at it. If the 

saw a conspiracy against that liberty whic 

thade them happy, a conspiracy proved, 
as it was by the bill—for the bill repealed 
the bill of rights, and reduced Englishmen 


be so unwise as to commit acts of resist- 
ance, ministers might condemn them, par- 
hament might condemn them, the law 
might conden them, prudence might 
condemn them, but he believed no good 
man could ever accuse them of moral 
guilt. 

The hon. gentleman had been pleased 
to accuse him roundly for sentiments 
which he had uttered on a former night, 
and which he now repeated. He would 
ask that hon. gentleman, if he ap- 
eae of the names of Sydney and 

ussell? Were they dear to that hon. 
gentleman ? * Dear to me they are (said 
Mr. Fox) ; dear is their very name ; dear 
to this country are the descendants of the 
illustrious Russell. I see the spirit of that 
great man at this day animating his des- 
cendant; I see a man of high rank, splen- 
did talents, and patriotic spirit, emulating 
the virtues of his ancestor: I admire his 
principles, they adorn his character, and 
will Lhope be rewarded with glory. I 
say he emulates the virtuous principles of 
his ancestor. Perhaps, some people in 
this country wish he may share his fate. 
I, assuredly, have no such wish; but I 
have hopes, when I see the descen- 
dant of the illustrious Russell possessing 
the spirit, the patriotism, the fortitude, 
and the perseverance of his ancestor, that 
he will be rewarded in like manner by the 
affections of an admiring people. Why do 
we admire the great characters of Russell 
and Sydney? Is it because they were 
unjustly condemned? Certainly they were 
unjustly condemned, for they were con- 
demned illegally on defective evidence, 
and against law. But although they 
were thus condemned, is there a man this 
day who had read their history, and does 
not believe they had in contemplation a 
resistance to the prince then upon the 
throne?) Why do we admire them then? 
The simple injustice of their execution 
could have reflected disgrace only upon 
their accusers, and their judges. No; it 
is because we know they had that resis- 
tance in contemplation: that they were 
determined to resist principles which then 
prevailed; principles which were odious 
to the people of this country, much too 
nearly resembling some modern doctrines 
among ourselves: they found the law 
insufficient, and they endeavoured to 
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liberties aud rights of Englishmen; and 
if this be the cause at present, the ques- 
tion is still nothing but a question of the 
application of the same principle. These 
are the reasons why we admire the cha- 
racters of these great men, and admired 
they will be while a spark of liberty 
animates the bosom of an Englishman.” 
These, Mr. Fox said, were his senti- 
ments; and he would maintain them to 
the hour of his death. If others, who 
heard him, did not approve of them, let 
them use what arts they pleased to 
blacken him in the opinion of h:s coun- 
‘trymen; he would anes RE for he 
knew he had pronounccd principles inde- 
pendent of which his present majesty 
never could have been placed upon the 
throne of these kingdoms. 

He wished it again to be understood, 
that he did not mean to shelter himself un- 
der the authority of names: he spoke 
for himself; but he could not here help 
referring to the vencrable earl of Chat- 
hami’s speech on the American war. That 
great statesman had said, “ that he re- 
joiced the Americans had resisted.”” A 
noble sentiment! and although he differed 
on other points from that illustrious man, 
he would say, that in that event he re- 
joiced also; for considering the point 
which was then at issue between Ame- 
rica and this country, he had rather that 
America should be independent of Great 
Britain, than that by the meanness of 
her servitude, she should have infect- 
ed this country by the baseness of her own 
slavery. Upon that occasion lord Chat- 
ham had said, in his own peculiarly em- 
pues strain, “ rather than slavery should 

e established, let discord reign for ever,” 
and ‘* old as he was, he wished to see the 
hee tried between government and 

e people.’ The phrase was, perhaps, a 
little harsh, but the principle was excel- 
lent. He was surehe had heard similar 
sentiments from the late sir George Sa- 
vile. But after all, he would beg leave 
to say, that, ofall the attacks to which he 
knew he was exposed, there was but one 
he feared: that of incurring the charge of 
pusillanimity. He must therefore again 
say, that from the course of his education, 
from the disposition of his mind, and from 
the principles he had uniformly maintain- 
ed, in that House and out of it, he should 
be a fool if he did not believe these prin- 
ciples to be true, and a coward if he did 
not profess them. 
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bring about a revolution favourable to the ! 
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He then adverted to ancther arti- 
cle of charge, which had been brought 
against him; namely, withdrawing from 
the committee on the bill. The motive 
which had been ascribed to this proceed- 
ing was very extraordinary indeed. For 
how the hon. gentleman could make out, 
that he had obtained # triumph over his 
rival by withdrawing from the committee, 
he could not conceive. Had he attended, 
and persuaded the House to alter some of 
the most obnoxious clauses, then with 
some justice, perhaps, he might have got 
the credit of a triumph; but it was the 
first time that he had ever heard to absent 
one’s self from a debate was the way to 
obtain a victory. But when he attributed 
his conduct, on that occasion partly to 
another motive, which was, that the bill 
might go into the country with all its faults 
upon its head, the supposition was not so 
incorrect, and, as far as it imputed a 
crime, he would plead guilty to the charge. 
He confessed that he wished the bill to go 
abroad in its native deformity, as it was 
impossible for any amendment to render 
it worthy of retaining a place in the sta- 
tute books of the kingdom. ; 

On the different clauses of the bill he 
would not enter much at large, after the 
eloquent and irresistible speech which had 
been delivered by his hon. friend,~no ar- 
gument of which had even been touched. 
There was only one or two points on which 
he wished to make a few remarks. It had 
been contended by a learned gentleman 
(Mr. Hardinge), that not only meetings 
which were really dangerous ought to be 
stopt, but that all meetings whatever, whe- 
ther the debates were iiflamnniatt or ar- 
gumentative, ought to come ‘aithio the 
operation of the bill. The learned gen- 
tleman saw that it was impossible accu- 
rately to draw the limits between one 
speech that was merely argumentative, 
and another which might contain some 
appeals to the passions, and therefore he 
wisely confounded all those trifling dis- 
tinctions, and brought both within the 
reach of the law. Forinstance, were he 
in a public meeting to state coolly and 
dispassionately, the inadequacy of our re- 
presentation, and the disproportionate 1n- 
fluence ct Old Sarum to some large and 
populous towns, in choosing their repre- 
sentatives, he might be taken up for sedi- 
tion, a justice or magistrate might dis- 
solve the meeting, and, on their refusing 
to disperse, he might callin the military. 
to murder them. With respect to the 
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conduct of magistrates, he had little to add 
to what had been said by his hon. friend. 
He had received a letter, however, that 
day, from a most respectable magistrate, 
who held that office much to his honour, 
and the benefit of the place in which he1e- 
sided, in which he expressed his terror at 
these bills. Heretofore, men of different 
political principles had held the office of 
magistrates together, and, forgetting all 
private opinions on politics, had united in 
consulting the interests of the poor, and 
in forming plans for their relief; whereas, 
henceforward they would be forced to de- 
part from their several capacities to decide 
controversies between Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Paine. In short, it would be almost im- 
Ese for two men, differing intheir po- 
itical sentiments, however honest, how- 
ever expert, however useful in their oftice 
they might be, to be in the same magis- 
tracy. ‘They were directed by this bill to 
check the Progress of sedition in popular 
meetings. ow was it likely they 
should for any length of time, agree upon 
the propriety of interfering their au- 
thority, unless they were all of one opi- 
nion ? 

In the course of the debates upon this 
subject, it had been taken for granted, 
that the preamble of the bill was a proof of 
the object of it. That was a curious way 
of taking a point for granted; it never 
could be taken asathing that was true of 
course, and he did not believe it to be 
true in this instance. ‘The preamble of 
the bill talked of seditious meetings. A 
learned gentleman had said, that as to the 
intention of these meetings, he had evaded 
the question. That learned gentleman 
had asked what these societies were? A 
pretty comprehensive phrase, ‘ Corres- 
ponding and other societies !" He had said 
on a former occasion, that some of them 
meant one thing, and some another. The 
learned gentleman had said that was 
Scrub’s answer. He really did not care 
whether it was Scrub’s answer, or the an- 
swer of any other person; it appeared to 
him to be the only good answer which a 
man of common sense could make. Where 
there were a great number of men, there 
must of course bea variety of sentiments, 
and upon that he must reter to the obser- 
vations already made by his hon. friend. 
The general principle of every society he 
took to be that whichit professed. He knew 
it might be said that the language which 
was held forth on behalf of these societies 
was moderated in consequence of the 
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course which parliament was then taking. 
It. had been said that Thelwall had 
lately become more moderate, and that 
his moderation proceeded from terror of 
the strong measures now threatening to 
be adopted. He could not speak to the 
fact: but if it was as had been repre- 
sented, he rather supposed that any im- 
provement in moderation had been owing 
to the prosecutions being suspended by 
the atturney-general. For he was con- 
vinced that lenient measures would be 
more effectual than violent steps in sub- 
duing those who were disatiected to go- 
vernment. Mr. Fox denied that there 
was any ground for the calumnious 
allegations advanced against the meetin 
at Copenhagen-house. The meeting had 
assembled in a legal and constitutional 
manner for the legal and constitutional 
object of petitioning ; but if there were a 
few individuals intent upon desperate de- 
designs, that was no reason for throwing 
out a general aspersion against the whole 
body. In great mvetings lhe always con- 
ceived, too, that their ostensible object 
was their real object, because it was ime 
possible to bring twenty or thirty thousand 
persons to practise dissimulation in uni- 
son. He would ask any gentleman to 
show him the probability of a person hold- 
ing forth in avery large popular assembly, 
any doctrine that was not agreeable to the 
real feelings of the mass of that society? 
He would ask any gentleman to give him 
sda that the proceedings even at Copen- 
agen-house were in any degrce seditious, 
and to shew him that the meeting there 
had any idea of recommending an attack 
upon his majesty ? The petition presented 
to that House contained sentiments of a 
different nature. He would ask the at- 
torney-general himsclf, if he knew of any 
proceedings of that place which called 
upon him to institute a prosecution? 
What they had done upon that subject 
could not have been blamed in the bad 
reign of Charles 2nd whose shameful ex- 
ample they were at this time so fond of 
servilely imitating. They had not gone be- 
yond the limits which were then pres- 
cribed to those who wished to petition 
the king. He did not know that these 
proceedings opposed in the slightest de- 
gree the sentiments of those who censured 
Jetlreys and impeached North. He did 
not know that they had done any thing il- 
legal: and he could not presume the pro- 
ceedings were seditious, merely because 
it was so insinuated in the preamble of 
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the present bill. He knew that to take 
any thing for granted, without evi- 
dence, was contrary even to the princi- 
ples laid down in the slavish reign of 
Charles 2nd, and directly contrary to 
sll the principles of our constitution. 
But gentlenien, when they talked of sedi- 
tious meetings, adopted general terms— 
‘these societies”—by which they con- 
verted them as it were, into a species of 
body corporate of sedition. Now instead 
of considering them as a body corporate, 
he considered them just as he did every 
other large body of men, as consisting of 
some good and some bad persons: and 
the mass of that body he considered to be 
good. Such he had considered, and had 
more than once stated to be, the body of 
the society of which Mr. Reeves was pre- 
sident. He knew indced, that some of 
the publications of that gentleman, as 
alse those of Mr. Arthur Young, were di- 
rectly hostile to the best principles of our 
constitution, and that they had been circu- 
lated with a mischievous avidity; he was, 
nevertheless willing to allow that the mass 
of that soeiety were what they professed 
to be, namely, friends to the constituticn of 
this country, as consisting of King, Lords, 
and Commons. Precisely the same did 
he think of the London Corresponding 
Society. By the way there fell into 
his hands very lately a pamphlet which 
contained much admirable reasoning ; it 
was stated in the form ofa dialogue, sup- 
posed to have been supported by two op- 
posite characters, the one a friend, and the 
other an enemy, to the London Corres- 

onding Society. The enemy says, * I 
frate the society because it has for its ob- 
ject the destruction of all monarchy.” The 
friend says, ‘* Have you found any thing 
of that kind in their proceedings?” *‘ No,” 
says the other; “ they are too cunning to 
profess that.” «* What,” says the friend 
of the society “‘ were the 30,000 men all 
ciigning 2?” Now, Mr. Fox said, he fell 
very much in with this sort of reasoning, 
on behalf of the society, because he be- 
lieved it was very difficult to collect toge- 
ther at any time, or at any place 30,000 
men, all of them so cunning as to conceal 
their real object. 

In proposing the question the other 
night to the promoters of the bill, as to 
their opinions upon,the effect it was likely 
tohaveuponall societies, Mr. Fox declared 
he had not done so for the purpose of en- 
deavouring to amend the bill, but merely 
to yet, if he could at the opinion of its 
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authors as to the probable extent of it. 
It had been contended that the sense of 
the people of this country was not averse 

to the passing of the bills. If they had 
eyes and ears, he could not conceive how 

they could ever maintain such a proposi- 
tion, which the experience of every day 

demonstrated to be false. And if they 

had lost the use of their senses, it was not 
to be expected that he could make up the 
loss by any arguments which he could ad- 
duce. Peace was said to have been the 
charm which wrought upon the populace 
to make them sign petitions against the 

bills; but were not loyalty to the sove- 
reign, and the support of the constitution 
as popular words as peace, and were they 

iess frequently or less artfully usedto pro- 
cure signatures to petitions of a different 

nature ? But, if gentlemen were willing to 
be deceived, in God’s name let them be 
deceived. If they would shut their eyes, 

let them persist in their error. The op- 
posers of the bills bad also been accused: 
of misrepresentation; but he would ask 
on whom the suspicion of misrepresen~ 
tation was most likely to attach? The 
accusers would not admit a day’s delay, 

in order to rectify these misrepresen- 

tations: whereas the accused wished 
for nothing so much as for a little 
delay, to compare their representations 

with the fact. With regard to what had. 
been said upon the general opinion of the 

public upon this measure, he believed it 

to be, in the true sense of the phrase, as 
clearly against the general sense of the 

people of the country, and as entirely un- 
popular, as any measure that had ever 
been brought before parliament. That he’ 
was sure would be evident to every un- 
prejudiced man in the kmgdom. Upon 
looking at the petitions which had been 

presented, and stated to be in the nature 

of approbation of the bills, scarcely one 
would be found directly to approve of 
them. They prayed generally for such 
measures as the wisdom of parliament 
might adopt, and were founded chiefly on. 
an idca on which there could scarcely 
be two opinions in the country, namely, 
that of congratulating his majesty on his: 
fortunate escape from the late daring out- 
rage upon his person. 

With regard to the general topic, that . 
the present were fit times for tempo- 
rary restrictions upon popular rights, his 
Opinion was directly the reverse. He 
thought that the people of the country 
were more enlightened at the present pe- 
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they could be more safely trusted with li- | try; I should be proud to think they hady 
berty than the inhabitants of any other | I should be glad to learn that any efforts 


art of the habitable globe ; because, the 
Reiter they understood the principles of 
hherty, the better use would they make 
of them, and consequently the more and 
more might and ought they to be trusted 
with liberty. When gentlemen, there- 
fore, asked him what measure he would 
adopt to prevent confusion, he would 
_ answer, “ meet the evil; reform those 
who are adverse to your constitution by 
reforming its abuses; reform—I do not 
say upon what system, that may be dis- 
éussed hereaftcr—but reform the repre- 
sentation of the people in this House: 
keep your word with the public: tell 
them they may safely confide in your pro- 
mise: proceed immediately to the aboli- 
tion of that infernal traffic, the slave trade ; 
show them the constitution of this coun- 
try in its perfection: show them that it 
is favourable to the principles of liberty, 
and then your enemies will be so few that 
you indeed may despise them.” These, 
sir, are the points by which you will pre- 
serve the constitution of this country. I 
know that liberty is the greatest blessing 
that mankind can enjoy, and peace the 
next; but, from the experience I have 
had of the human character, and particu- 
larly of the people of England, persuaded 
I am that this bill will drive the people 
to this alternative; they will feel that 
peace and liberty cannot be enjoyed if 
the provisions of this bill be enforced. If 
the provisions of this bill be still obsti- 
nately endeavoured to be carried into ef- 
fect, the attempt will disgrace our go- 
vernment. I know that some persons are 
of opinion, that, if this bill be not passed, 
da a will be disgraced; and I be- 
lieve that some of the promoters of it are 
of that opinion, and therefore wish to pass 
this bill; but that they do not intend to 
act upon it. I think that would be next 
to throwing out the bill. As for myself, 
said Mr. Fox, let gentlemen catechise me 
as much as they please; let them spread 
papers, stating me to be the enemy of 
my country; let them blacken me as 
much as they please; let them even be 
successful, if they can, in their endea- 
Yours to make me odious to my country- 
men ; still will I persist in doing my duty 
to the public, and never relinquish it but 
with my life. Iam not vain enough to 
suppose that any efforts of mine have con- 
tributed much to the spirit and the energy 
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of mine had contributed to awaken my 

. countrymen to a sense of the value of 
their own freedom. A great orator, 
whose chief defect has frequently been 
stated to be vanity, has said, “ Nobile 
jusjurandum juravi, ne quid omitterem ut 
Respublica denique salva sit.” That is 
far cain being my opinion of myself: but 
ambitious I am to preserve the liberties 
of my country. I have therefore opposed 
these bills; and I trust the spirit of the 
country will resent them, especially as 
they are avowedly only a part of what is 
intended for them by those ministers, who 
have brought on the present distresses of 
the country. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that he 
should not enter at large into the topics 
with which the right hon. gentleman had 
commenced his speech; for as he had 
spoken under a considerable irritation of 
mind, it was not to be expected that the 
right hon. gentleman had fully considered 
all he said. He had complained of bein 
catechised with respect to his views an 
principles, and had, with great dexterity, 
endeavoured to draw a line between his 
situation in that respect, and that of the 
minister. It was true, as far as it related 
to affairs of state and the conduct of pub- 
lic business, ministers were responsible; 
but in their individual capacity, they 
were not more liable to what was called 
catechizing than others. But if any mem- 
ber really was of opinion, that the right 
hon. gentleman and his friends had been 
guilty of a breach of their duty in not 
attending the committee on this bill, it 
was certainly in order for him to accuse 
them for that neglect. For his own part, 
he did not agree with those who regretted 
the absence of the gentlemen from the 
committee ; for as they had uniformly de- 
clared their aversion to the bill, and their 
desire that it should go into the country 
in all its naked deformity, he was not hy- 
pocritical enough to say he lamented their 
absence. Another topic had been introe 
duced, which, he believed, had contrie 
buted not a little to create that irritation 
which the right hon. gentleman confessed 

| himself to labour under—he meant the 
doctrine of resistance which had been ad- 
vanced on a former evening, Upon this 
point he certainly had no right to speak, 
not having been present when the words | 

were spoken by the right hon. gentleman s 
(3 WW) 
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he had, however, seen, what he was in- 
formed was a very correct report of them, 
and it was not extraordinary that they 
excited the surprise and indignation of 
the House. The gentlemen on the other 
side during the debates on this bill, had 
constantly introduced their doctrine of 
resistance; a doctrine which, he was 
sure, they would not find laid down at 
the time of the Revolution. When the 
revolution took place, the people were 
oppressed by the tyranny of the execu- 
tive, and there was no question of their 
right toresist ; but it was the resistance 
of the people, with the legislative branch 
of the constitution, contending against 
the executive. He would venture to as- 
sert, that in all that was said by our pa- 
triotic ancestors at the Revolution, nothing 
could be found to justify the language 
which had been held. The right hon. 
gentleman had put an extreme case, and 
had asked, whether if the King, Lords, 
and Commons, were united for the pur- 
pose of depriving the people of their liber- 
ties, the people would not have a right to 
resist? There could be no difficulty in 
answering that question in the affirmative ; 
because, in that case, there would not, 
in fact, exist any government atall. But 
he wished to put one tar question to the 
good sense of the right hon. gentleman ; 
which was, whether he really thought it 
consistent with policy, or even with hu- 
manity, to hold such Janguage to the peo- 
ple? The expediency of resistance was 
not a point which the avillaane of man- 
kind could safely consider. The acute 
judgment of the right hon. gentleman 
might have enabled him to arrange his 
system of conduct, if ever such a fatal 
event should happen; but when he had 
shot his poisoned arrows through the 
country; when he had instilled those dan- 
gerous sentiments, did he consider what 
would be the consequence? Every igno- 
rant man would conceive he had a right 
to resist every thing which did not accord 
with his opinions, and the result might 
be shockingtohumanity. Such language 
tended to bring all government into dis- 
grace, or, at least, to render it precari- 
ous. He knew that the freedom of 
specch inthat House gave every man a 
right of saying almost what he pleased ; 
but every good and wise man would 
consider the effect of his counsels, be- 
fore he scattered them among the people. 
~—He had listened to an hon, gentleman 
(Mr. Sheridan) with the utmost cutiosity, 
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particularly to one ae of his speech, in 
which he spoke of the conduct of certain 
societies. He heard him with the utmost 
satisfaction declare, that the views and 
object of those societies were altered: he 
heard him admit that there had been cer- 
tainly some very pernicious principles pro- 
pagated by the societies; and that he be- 
lieved there were some disaffected men 
among them, but that they were much 
more inconsiderable in point of number 
now than heretofore. He very much 
wished the hon. gentleman to give some 
strong reasons to tlhe House, in order to 
convince them of the conversion of these 
gentlemen, without which he for one, could 
not believe them. In the first place, he 
begged to call to the recollection of the 
House, that in 1792, when Paine’s book 
first made its appearance, it was adopted 
with the utmost warmth and avidity by the 
London Corresponding and Constitutional 
Societies, and circulated by every means 
in their power. He wished now to ask, 
what were the principles contained in that 
book? They were an attack upon the 
monarchy, an attack upon the legislature, | 
and a libel upon the revolution. These 
were the leading features of a nee 
which they adopted. Nothing would have 
given him more satisfaction than for the 
hon. gentleman to have announced the 
conversion of those people ; but he knew 
they were not sincere; as a ‘proof of 
which, he would refer the House to a 
meeting three days before the meeting of 
parliament, in which they expressed them- 
selves in the most insolent and indecent 
manner, in an address to his majesty. In 
short, from all their conduct and publi- 
cations, there was no doubt of their de- 
sign to subvert the constitution. Great 
stress was laid upon the petition which 
had been presented to parliament from 
these societies: it was argued, that by 
petitioning, they acknowledge that House, 
the authority of which they before denied : 
but he begged to ask, when these petitions 
had been sent in? Not till after the pre- 
sent bills were proposed. It now ap- 
peared that they could vote thanks to 
dukes and earls, and illustrious characters, 
whom they had hitherto treated with the 
grossest abuse. If, however, these so- 
cieties had really given up their detested 
systems, the present acts would be so 
much waste paper, and would never be 
carried into execution. Until, however, 
he had strong grounds for believing this 
sudden change had taken place, he could 
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not consent to lay duwn his arms. He 
insisted, that not one of the old established 
modes, in which the people used to meet 
for the purpose of petitioning, was inter- 
dicted by this bill. The whole question 
resolved itself into the balance of two 
evils. As the law now stood, it was 
competent to-any man to call a meeting, 
however numerous, and to hold almost 
what language he pleased; seeing the 
mischief to which such a licence led, the 
question was, whether it would not be 
better to give up a part of that privilege, 
than to incur the dangerous consequences 
which might result from leaving its full 
exercise in the hands of bad men. He 
then adverted to the petitions before the 
House. With respect to the distinctions 
which had been made between persons of 
property and those who had none, it de- 
pended, in his opinion, upon the nature 
of the subject; for instance, if all the so. 
cieties were to petition against this mea- 
sure, he certainly should not listen to 
them, because the object of the bill was 
to restrain them ; and he conceived there 
might be cases in which the petitions of 
the common people ought not to be at- 
tended to; not because they were not de- 
serving of the regard and affection of their 
governors, but because they were more 
easily led away from the true considcra- 
tion of their own interests than men of 
another description, 

Mr. Grey said, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman ought rathertohave attended to the 
forcible and manly doctrines which his right 
hon. friend had laid down, than the misre- 
presentatfons that had been sent abroad 
againsthim. Hestated what Mr. Fox had 
really said on the subject of resistance ; 
which he declared was, * that if any mea- 
sure subversive of the constitution and the 
liberties of the people, was attempted to 
be carried into effect, against the decided 
Opinion of a great majority of the people, 
the doctrine of resistance became a ques- 
tion of prudence, but was no longer a 
question of morality.” el are was 
certainly as much due to Locke, to Syd- 
ney, and even to judge Blackstone, as to 
his right hon. friend, on that head. The 
right hon. secretary had drawn a line of 
distinction as to the resistance of our an- 
cestors at the Revolution, because in that 
case the executive power had made a di- 

rect attempt to destroy the liberties of 
the subject. If, however, the two Houses 
of parliament should combine with the 
crown to that end, would it not be as 
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good a reason for the resistance of the 
people as against the executive power 
alone? The right of petitioning was one 
of the strongest bulwarks of our liberties 
erected by the Revolution. Would not 
the people, therefore, be justified in their 
resistance to maintain it ? 

The question being put, “ That the Bill 
be now read a third time,” The House 
divided: 


Tellers. 
Mr. Aldworth Neville - 
YEAS Mr. Steele - = + - } 266 
Nas Mr. Sheridan « - 


Mr. Whitbread - - - i 2 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Debates in the Commons on the Treason- 
able Practices Bill.) Nov. 30. The order 
of the day being read for going into a 
Cemmittee on this bill, and the question 
being put, “ That the Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” 

Mr. Erskine commenced with observing, 
that it might appear rather remarkable, 
that, seldom as he attended the House, 
and seldom as he obtruded himself upon 
their attention, he should have shown 
such zeal and activity in opposing 
the bills now pending in_ parliament, 
and more particularly that on the pre- 
sent occasion, he should have stood up 
first to oppose the Speaker’s leaving the 
chair, on a bill which had for its avowed 
object the security of his majesty’s person 
and government. He would not degrade 
himself so far, as to state his feelings on 
the outrage which had recently been com- 
mitted against hismajesty’s person, because 
he had a right to presume, that they 
would be supposed by the world to be 
such, as must have actuated every humane 
man upon the occasion. But that no 
doubt might be entertained of the loyalty 
of his sentiments, he would declare, that 
in his opinion the safety of the person of 
the sovereign was so intimately connected 
with the safety of the state, that every 
measure ought to be adopted which could 
render the person of the chief magistrate 
more secure. The person who was en- 
trusted with the execution of the law, was. 
placed upon a pinnacle, exposed to ob- 
servation and to envy: to him was com- 
mitted the exercise of the most obnoxious 
functions of public justice, and on him 
the odium of unpopular measures was 
indiscriminately aitixell Whatever secu- 
rity, therefore, it was possible to give to 
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the person of the monarch, it was wise 
and politic to confer; but the bill now 
under consideration, while it diminished 
the security of the subject, gave no addi- 
tional security to the person of the sove- 
reign. On the contrary, he scrupled not 
to assert that it tended to bring both the 
safety of his person, and the authority of 
his government, into new and alarming 
perils. He took it for granted, that no 
one would be disposed to dispute the truth 
of the political axiom—that that govern- 
ment is the best which confers the greatest 
security with the fewest restraints, and 
that it is unwise to multiply penalties 
without the most cogent reasons for the 
multiphcation, There was also another 
axiom, which he presumed would com- 
mand an universal assent—that it was 
always improper to repeal ancient law, 
till it be found, by experience and practice, 
to be inadequate to the purposes for which 
it was instituted. ‘To prove the insutti- 
ciency of a law, it was not enough to say, 
that a new conjuncture had arisen which 
required new legal restrictions, without, 
in the first place, proving, that the exist- 
ing laws were inadequate to meet the 
emergency of this conjuncture, and that 
the law proposed to be instituted was 
calculated: to remedy the deficiency of 
the present statutcs, and to answer the 
whole of the purpose for which it was 
enacted. 

The great principles upon which our 
forefathers acted in planning the system 
of their jurisprudence were alwaysto couch 
their statutes in terms so precise, that it 
was not easy to pervert their meaning ; 
and never to make the Jaw more severe 
than was necessary to answer the purpose 
for which it was instituted. In the statute 
of Edward 8rd, so distinguished by its 
majestic simplicity, and so remarkable 
for its brevity, that it was scarcely possi- 
ble for any person who had read it, not 
to remember it, these principles were most 
conspicuously displayed. That statute 
embraced two objects of civil jurispru- 
dence, the safety of the person of the 
monarch, and the stability of the govern- 
ment. Bctore that law was passed, which 
even from the period of its enactment, 
experience has evinced to be adequate 
to all the purposes of its institution, the 
country was in that deplorable situation 
to which it seemed to be the object of the 
eae bill to reduce it. Then every 

reach of allegiance, however trifling, in- 
volved a capital offence, and the mis- 
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guided enthusiast was confounded with 
the malignant traitor. The statute of 
Edward $rd, in the words of chief justice 
Hale, was enacted as a “ remedial law,” 
to remove former oppressions, and to 
secure the administration of pure and 
Impartial justice. By that statute, to 
“compass or imagine the death of the 
king,” was stated to be high treason, and 
for his own part he could not conceive 
how any law, however minute in its pro- 
visions, could possibly provide more 
strongly for the safety of the king; how 
it was possible for any enactments, how- 
ever severe, to plant a hedge by which 
the person of the sovereign could be more 
securely defended, than by the words of 
that statute. Perhaps it might be said by 
some, that the words ‘ compass and ima- 
gine,’”? were vague and undefined ; but he 
would assert, it was impossible to invent 
terms of more clear and appropriate signi- 
fication. They were the terms in which 
the common law of felony respecting the 
murder of individuals was couched. And 
as justice Toster had observed, the lan- 
guage was transferred from the law of 
felony to the law of treason, after it was 
found that the statute of felony was too 
severe, and that which had been in former. 
cases murder, as affecting the individual, 
was made treason, as aficcting the sove- 
reign. The second part of the statute of 
Edward Srd declared levying war against 
the king, or granting comfort and pro 
tection to his enemies, to be high treason, 
But why did not our ancestors make the 
compassing to levy war high treason? 
The reason was, that in the benevolence 
of the principles by which they were 
actuated, they never overstepped the ne- 
cessity of the occasion. ‘They knew that 
it was in the power of any malignant ruf- 
fian to attack the person of the king, and 
to endanger his safety, and therefore in 
their statute, they made the very imagi- 
nation of his death to be high treason. 
They did not wait for the execution of 
the deed; they struck at the intention 
itself, as soon at least as it was discovered 
by any overt act. But they held out a 
conspiracy to levy war against the king as 
only a misdemeanor, because it was a 
thousand to one that the conspiracy was 
too contemptible for notice ; that it would 
be discovered before it was ripe for exe- 
cution; or, from the opposition. which it 
would have to encounter, that there would 
be little mischief to be apprehended from 
its taking effect. He did not deny, thas 
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the first act of Jevying war was an act of | clause of the statute of Edward 3rd. Thus, 
high treason: all he contended was—and | in the case of sir John Freind, who was 
he was justified by the maxims and the | tried for high treason, his objection, 
practice of our jurisprudence in asserting | founded upon a certain construction of 
it—that merely a conspiracy to levy | that statute, was very incorrect ; whereas 
war never was accounted high treason. ; the opinion of chief justice Holt, who 
Our ancestors recollected also, in framing | presided on his trial, was perfectly con- 
the statute, that the first motion of a con- | tormable to the law. The overt act 
spiracy against the life of a sovereign, | charged in his indictment was the raising 
might be fatal to his safety, and therefore | of troops in France, to aid the cause of 
they constituted even the conspiracy into | the Pretender. Sir John Freind inter- 
an overt act of high treason. Whereas, ; posed an objection, which was over-ruled 
a conspiracy to levy war against his regal ; by the court, and Dr. Goldsmith in con- 
capacity, requiring greater force to give | sequence, has taken occasion to say, that 
it effect than the individuals concerned in | Freind made an excellent defence, but 
it might be able to command, protected | that justice Holt was prejudiced. Mr. 
as the throne was by a powerful military | Erskine denied the assertion, and he did 
guard, they determined that it should not | it upon this ground: sir John Freind said 
be considered as high treason till open | that the troops were raised at his instance, 
violence was resorted to, and the opera- { and that the purpose for which they were 
tions of the rebellion had actually com- | raised, was to levy war against the king ; 
menced. The crime of conspiracy was | but resting his cause upon the intention 
seated in the mind, and it was only from |; not having been carried into effect, he 
overt acts that a criminal intention, either , contended, that he was innocent of the 
against the person or government of | charge ofhigh treason. To this the chief 
the king, could be shown to exist; but | justice most properly replied, that in ordi- 
an overt act of conspiracy against the | nary cases, a conspiracy to levy war cer- 
‘personal tife of the king, was high treason; | tainly was not an overt act of high treason, 
whereas an overt act of conspiracy against | but as the immediate object of this con- 
the regal capacity of the sovereign, was | spiracy was, to lay violent hands upon the 
not high treason according to the existing | person of the king, it came under the 
statute. The province of the judges, in | first clause of the statute of Edward 3rd. 
acting upon this statute, has always been | and to all intents and purposes constituted 
to determine whether there was any overt | an overt actof treason. Sir John Freind’s 
act which in its nature constituted high ; objection could not bear him out; for the 
treason, and after determining this, they | conspiracy in which he was engaged, as 
left it to the jury to decide whcther the | affecting the personal safety of themonarch. 
evert acts were proven, and whether, | though not high treason in itself, was cer- 
after they were proven, guilt was brought | tainly an overt act of treason, except he 
home to the persons accused. The judges | could justify the innocence of his inten- 
determined from the face of the indict- | tion; for it was impossible to find more 
ment, upon the nature of the offence, and | powerful evidence of treasonable intent, 
left the sequel to the jury, namely, the | than a purpose to levy a rebellious war, 


proof, the facts, and the guilt of the pri- | with an immediate design upon the person 
soners, as they could be ascertained from | of the king. But did lord chief justice 
the overt acts. Overt acts in themselves | Holt state the conspiracy as a substantive 
did not constitute substantive treason; | treason? No. It was impossible for him 
for, he would contend, that all the overt | or any man to arraign the lurking inten- 
acts charged in a treasonable indictment | tions of the mind, and therefore, like an 
might be proved, and yet that the jury | honest man and a sound lawyer, he only 
might find themselves obliged, in justice, | stated the facts as evidence of the design, 
to bring in their verdict not guilty. And | and left the jury to decide whether thc 
in this assertion he was justified by many | overt acts, which were proved, were 
decisions in cases of high treason. Even | proofs of guilt in the person accused. 

in cases of conspiracy, however, to levy | This being the case, how was he sur- 
war, if the conspiracy involves an imme- | prised tohear that the present bill made no 
diate design of laying violent hands upon | alteration in the law of treason! It at 
the person of the sovereign, such a con- | least made this alteration, that instead of 
spiracy certainly was an overt act of high | a plain ancient statute, of which there 
treason, and was provided for in the first | certainly had been many constructions, 
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but the constructions of which were all | assault the coach of the king, and to bring 
embodied into a regular line of precedents, | his sacred person into danger. Good God! 


that were well understood by every person 
who pretended to be at all versed m the 
law, a new Statute was to be formed, and 
new precedents were about to be esta- 
blished. The text on which all the judi- 
cial constructions stood was to be cut 
down, and their tendency evaded; while 
they would be oblized anew to wander 
through all the ambiguities and uncertain- 
ties of the law. He asked, what in the 
name of God they meant by such a pro- 
ceeding? By the law of England, a con- 
spiracy to levy war against the life of the 
sovercign, was an overt act of high trea- 
son. Any conspiracy, to levy war against 
the government was deemed high treason : 
and so far did the provisions of the bill 
extend, that even a conspiracy to pull 
down all the bawdy-houses of the kingdom 
would consign the conspirators to the pu- 
nishment of traitors. He asked the fra- 
mers of the bill, if they had not embodied 
all the false constructions of the statute 
of Edward 3rd, on purpose to make them 
a standing law; aiid if even an attempt to 
pull down a few turnpike gates might not 
subject a man to the penalties of high 
treason? But not even an attempt was 
necessary, & Conspiracy was all that was 
required; and a letter intimating such a 
design, would have all the effect with re- 
spect to the punishment of the writer 
which the purpose could have, after it 
was carried into execution. He asked 
these gentlemen if there was any thing, 
which rendered the regal capacity less se- 
cure now than at any former period ? Was 
there any deficiency of loyalty in the state, 
or of military force to quell those discon- 
tents which necessarily arose even in the 
best regulated governments? Was _ it 
consonant with justice to impose oppres- 
sive laws upon the nation, because a soli- 
tary individual, in the malignity of his 
heart, or in the infatuation of enthusiasm, 
had committed a desperate outrage? Or, 
was it consistent with sound policy, to 
wean the love of the people from the per- 
son of the monarch by melee statutes, 
when every man ought to use his utmost 
efforts to concenter their affections around 
the throne? It was said, that on the 
day on which his majesty was coming 
down to parliament, to perform the most 
sacred function of his regal office, he had 
been insulted by a crowd, and that in this 
crowd a miscreant wretch had been found 
who had the dark malignity of heart to 
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is there no law in existence to punish such 
awretch? Is it not a libel upon the ho- 
nesty of an English jury, even to suppose 
that they would hesitate to pronounce him 
guilty of treason, it his person could be 
identified, and the fact be proved? Were 
all the liberties of the subject to be cut 
down, and all the venerable system of 
English jurisprudence to be overthrown, 
because a villain had been daring enough. 
to commit a crime which the existing laws 
were fully adequate to punish ? If an in- 
dividual was wicked and desperate enough 
to throw a stone, or some substance, 
against the window of the state-coach, and 
could be proved to have thrown the sub- 
stance, it would no doubt rest with the 
jury to decide upon his intention, which: 
he certainly could not justify by any other 
plea but that of insanity—and this suppo-. 
sition apart, they could not fail to bring: 
him in guilty of treason. Nay, he would 
even go farther, and ask of the attorney-: 
general, if he knew of any one instance 
in which treasonable guilt was clearl 
brought home to the accused, in ehick 
he was acquitted from the deficiency in the 
law? On the late memorable trials, no 
overt act had been alleged, as immedi- 
ately aiming at the death of the sovereign ; 
and even then, much as he differed on the 
point of law from some _ explanations 
which were given of it from high autho- 
rity the judges never had contended, that 
a conspiracy, or any thing less than an 
overt act aimed at the life of the sovereign, 
could constitute high treason; and even 
after overt acts were proved, they left it 
entirely to the jury to judge of the inten- 
tion of their authors. What, then, could 
tempt them to frame a’ bill comprehendin 
an immense varicty of new treasons, an 
even constituting writing into an overt 
act of treason, for this he understood to 
be the purport of the clause in which writ- 
ing or other overt act was mentioned? 
Why did they use these dark and ambi- 
guous expressions? Why did not they 
use the good old phrase of our ancestors 
as proveably attainted. Or, if they were 
determined to ereate new substantive 
treasons, why not permit the subject to 
be tried upon these treasons by fair and 
legal evidence, without introducing terms 
of which it was impossible to divine the. 
meaning, or which, if they had any mean- 
ing, contained an insult on the understands 


ings and the feelings of Englishmen? 
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Mr. Erskine next adverted to the clause 
in the preamble of the bill, “« We, there- 
fore, calling to mind the good and whole- 
some provisions which have at different 
times been made by the wisdom of par- 
liament,” &c. He called upon the House 
to consider the times in which these whole- 
some provisions originated, and the effects 
which they produced. The statute of 
Edward 3rd was repealed in the reign of 
Richard 2nd, and in consequence of the 
‘© good and wholesome provisions” by 
which it was supplanted, he was deposed 
and murdered. In an act passed in the 
reign of Henry 4th, these laws, to which 
Richard 2nd had resorted were reprobated 
as incompatible with the safety of the peo- 

le. And those detestable poisons which 
ad sprung up in those times, and which 
were all cut down with one blow in the 
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George Ist and 2nd. Then every English- 
man felt proud in living under the mild and 
auspicious influence of English laws ; but 
it was become part of the politics of mo- 
dern times to recur to measures which 
disgraced the worst periods of our history. 

He asked if it was really fit and proper 
to borrow from the policy of Charles 2nd, 
or to imitate the measures of such a reign ? 
Let us, said Mr. Erskine, for a little, com- 
pare the periods: Charles 2nd was re- 
called to the throne after Charles ist had 
been murdered, after monarchy had been 
for a considerable time entirely annibi- 
lated, and when great numbers of his sub- 
jects were liable to sentence of death for 
high treason. What did he do on his first 
ascending the throne?) Why, he passed 
an act of oblivion of all the treasons which 
had been committed against his father, and 


days of Henry, the present ministers! granted pardons to those who had in- 


were about to cultivate anew, not without | curred the sentence of the law. 


reviling and insulting the statute by which 
they were destroyed. Mr. Erskine said, 
he had no right to ask an audience of his 
majesty, but he declared, that he felt a 


At that 
very time, the act, from which this was 
almost literally copied, was poured into 
his bosom as a gratetul effusion for his 
compassion, and in the first transport of 


strong inclination to rush into the closet ! zeal for the firm establishment of monar- 
of his sovercign, forgetful of the usual chy, while the wounds which the usurpa- 
forms of decorum, and to implore him tion of Cromwell had inflicted were 
upon his knees, to withhold his assent from ; scarcely healed. Previous to the res- 
a bill, which went to destroy his throne in | toration of Charles 2d, when no law 
the hearts of his subjects, and to invest | against treason was in force except the 
him with the insignia of atyrant. Before; statute of Edward 3rd, serjeant Hales 
the days of Edward 3rd the people lay in| moved in the House of Commons, that 
a great measure at the mercy of the sove- | the concessions of Charles Ist, at the 
reign. The statute relative to high trea- | treaty of Nieuport, should be laid before 
son passed in that reign, secured to them | them as a kind of Bill of Rights for the 
personal safety. The weeds which had subject, but they would not even hear 
before choaked the rights of the people, him: tired of Cromwell's oppression, and 
sprang up again; but they were mowed: erger for the return of monarchy, they 
down at one stroke by Henry 4th. They , let their zeal outrun their judgment, 
shot forth a third time; and even inthe and allowed their loyalty to compromise 
first year of the reign of queen Mary, with their safety. But what was the 
whose bloody persecutions were sufficient | consequence ? ‘The act which was passed, 
to induce the mind to turn with horror | and of which this was a copy, was fol- 
from her history, an act was passed to lowed up by a number of prosecutions, 
relieve the subject from the oppression of ' which brought on a revolution, which 
treason laws. He desired that they would | exterminated the whole race of kings 
reflect on this act, not only asa monunient ; then upon the throne. But what effect 
of wisdom, but as a step which was found; had that law in securing the safety of 
to be necessary in a reign which was; Charles? Then (said Mr. Erskine) there 
marked with bloodshed and barbarity; to | were false plots and conspiracics, as there 


reflect, that the measures at which it 
struck were never renewed, even where 
the Stuarts, with a numerous tribe of ad- 
herents, were daring the present family on 
the throne; that they were never renewed 
during all the assassination plots of king 
William, and they were not even renewed 
during the actual rebellions in the reign of 


are now. Then a system of alarm was 
propagated, as it is at this day. Then 
fulsome addresses were presented to the 
king not unlike those which we now see 
swerming around the throne. One plot, 
indeed, was real in king Charles’s time: 
that of Ryehouse.—But how did the 
sovereign escape from the machinations 
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of the conspirators who had a design 
against his life? How was his aie 
defended from the hand of violence? 
Did that piece of paper save him? No. 
He was saved by his house at Newmarket 
taking fire on the Wednesday, whereas 
his assassins were not ready to shoot him 
till the Friday. | 
The object of the present bill might be 
divided into two parts: To defend his 
majesty against rebels and assassins; and 
in both these views, it was equally useless 
and insufficient. There was no need to 
secure the sovereign against rebellious 
attempts; for no symptoms of general 
disaffection in the country had ever ap- 
peared ; and from the efforts of a few dis- 
contented individuals what danger was to 
be apprehended? Assassins might be di- 
vided into three classes; those who act 
under the influence of malignant disposi- 
tions, those who are disordered in their 
minds, and those who are impelled by the 
enthusiastic frenzy of politics, or are em- 
proved as the instruments of others. 
rom the first class the personal virtues of 
his majesty afforded him the best and the 
safest protection. He had wronged no 
man; he had never swayed the sceptre 
of a tyrant, nor ruled with a rod of op- 
pression. From the second class it was 
impossible for any penal enactments to 
protect him, as they were not proper ob- 
jects of punishment. And from the third, 
it was impossible for this or any other 
law to guard him. What law would have 
restrained a Ravaillac or an Anker- 
stroem from executing their foul and 
malignant design? The assassin must 
either be detected or escape unde- 
tected. If he is not detected what law, 
however severe, can reach a man who is 
unknown! If he is detected, who would 
tell him that his life was protected by the 
present laws. After the knife had been 
pointed at the breast of the sovereign, 
who would pretend to say that the attempt 
had been made merely to make trial of 
the affections of the people? Good God! 
exclaimed Mr. Erskine, I cannot believe 
that his majesty, convinced as he must 
necessarily be of the loyalty and attach- 
ment of his people, will ever give his ap- 
probation to a law which, under the pre- 
text of providing for his safety, contains 
& gross and unfounded libel upon the 
character of his subjects. When it pleased 
God to remove from the sovereign the 
hand of affliction, what demonstrations of 
loyalty and affection appeared io the me- 
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tropolis as his majesty passed to St, 
Paul's, to give thanks to heaven for his 
deliverance! One would have thought 
that it was one great family rejoicing 
at the recovery of their common fa- 
ther. And, notwithstanding all this tu- 
mult of congratulatory joy; notwithstand- 
ing that banquet of affection, on which it 
is the fortune of the present monarch 
daily to regale, his ministers would in- 
spire him with jealousy and distrust. An 
alarm is sounded throughout the king- 
dom, and spies and informers echo back 
the cry. | 

The next part of the bill to which Mr.. 
Erskine adverted, was the clause in which 
to ‘express, publish, utter or declare, 
any words, or sentences to incite or stir up 
the people,” &c. is called a misdemeanor.- 
From whence the framers of the bill had 
borrowed this provision, he could not 
conceive. After this a sigh or a groan 
might be construed into treason. He 
had in vain searcheu for it in the history 
of former tytants, and could only suppose 
it to have been suggested by the descrip» 
tion of the poet :— 


In the vaulted roof 
The tyrant sat, and thro’ a secret channel 
Collected every sound ; heard each complaint’ 
Of mertyr'd virtue; kept a register 
Of sighs and groans, by cruelty extorted ; 
Noted the honest language of the heart ; 
Then on the victims wreak’d his murd’rous 

rage, 
For yiclding to the feelings of their nature. 
What followed shocked him still more, 
in so much, that he shuddered to read it.- 
—From what quiver the arrow came, he 
neither knew, nor desired to know. That 
the second offence should be punished with: 
transportation. Good God! that the Jaw 
of Scotland should be translated into the 
code of English jurisprudence, at a cer- 
tain conjuncture, because the people of 
Scotland had thought fit to live under 
them in any conjuncture! Every crime 
ought to have an appropriate punishment 
measured by the moral turpitude of the 
crime, and not by the circumstances at- 
tending the commission. A robbery onthe 
highway was equally criminal whether the 
sum taken was one pound or a thousand. 
A burglary was equally immoral whether 
there were goods carried off to a great or 
a small amount. And why should a mis- 
demeanor be made to differ from itself; 
and why leave to the magistrate a dis- 
cretionary power, which never ought, 
and never can with propricty exist along 
t 
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with an equal and impartial distribution | 
of justice? This discretionary power ' 
was not vested solely in the chief magis- 
trate; according to the present bill it 
would be the prerogative of every court 
of Oyer and Terminer throughout the 
kingdom to transport a man for seven 
ears, whether justly or unjustly, who 
ad happened on a former occ.sion to 
have been convicted of a libel. Accord- 
ing to the law of libel, as lately amended 
and explained, the jury were judges of 
what was a libel, as well as of the inten- 
tion of the author. This doctrine, how- 
ever, might soon be superseded by the 
operation of the present bill, which might 
limit and control the established privileges 
of the jury, and deprive the people of 
that last barrier, by which their liberties 
were (lefended. He would put an instance; 
suppose a bookscller publishus a pamphiet 
which shall be found to be a hbel, though 
perhaps he never read a page of it, and 
was asleep when it was published, yet 
this man might be exiled from his country 
by any magistrate who might think fit to 
exercise with severity the 
vested in him by the iaws. 


but he contended that the government of 


England was a government of jealousy, | 


and that it was the duty of every branch 
of the constitution to watch the motions 
of the rest. At present, however, there 
seemed to be a disposition to throw the 
balance of power into the hands of the 
crown, and’ commit the rights of justice 
to the discretionary exercise of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. He trusted, however, 
that the people of this country retained 
enough of the spirit of their ancestors, to 
spurn such an impudent invasion of their 
privileges, not by open rebellion and for- 
cible resistance, but by their united voice, 
raised in such a firm and decided tone as 
to awe and terrify ministers into a deser- 
tion of their wild, extravagant, and op- 
pressive measures. If the provisions of 


the bill were to take effect, they would 


oblige the people to fly from their own 
species; they would render them unsafe 
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discretion | 
He did not > 
mean to reflect upon the general charac- | 
ter of the magistrates of this country ; | 
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caston on which it had not been adequate 
to all the purposes of a treason law. On 
the other hand, he concluded, that the 
present bill went to create new and unne- 
cessary treasons, to disorganize the syse 
tem of our civil jurisprudence, to alter 
and render oppressive the present libel 
law, and, by sanctioning grievous and 
vexatious measures, to excite disaffection, 
and to engender discord. He would 
therefore oppose the Speaker’s leaving the 
chair. 

The Attorney-General said, he rose to 
make sume observations on the speech he 
had just heard from his learned friend—a 
speech which, with the greatest respect 
tor the talents and the utmost persuasion 
of the purity of intention of his learned 
friend, seemed to him to be an extraore 
dinary one, and by no means in point to 
the motion before the House. He accus- 
ed his learned fiiend of blending some 
arguments which related chiefly to the 
bill which had been discussed upon a for- 
mer evening, with his ressoning upon the 
bill which was now more particularly 
under their consideration. It was un- 
doubtedly the duty of every man to de- 
clare his opinion upon a public question 
of importance ; but as to the present bill, 
in its present stage, he could see no sa- 
tisfactory reason fur opposing it. The 
question for the consideration of the 
House was, not whether there was an 
ambiguity in the provisions of the bill— 
not whether there was too great severity 
in its penalties~-not whether it was a 
mere explanation of the act of the 25th 
of Edward 3rd, or introduced laws of @ 
new description—not whether the bill was 
fit to be received by the House: but the 

uestion was, whether, atter having un- 
Meeeone two readings, the House should 


. again recur to the ground they had before 


gone over, and consider whether the prin- 
ciple of the bill would bear it out—or 
whether, by meliorating the provisions of 
it, or adopting them as they stood, the 

should best render it effective to its oa: 
He contended, that this bill did not go 
beyond the statute of the 25th of Edward 
Srd: he had never known one measure 


in their beds; convert their tables into’ more essential since the formation of that 
scenes of jealousy and distrust and totally | statute than the present, inasmuch as it 
extinguish all the private intercourse of | more clearly detined and explained the 
life. Upon the whole, Mr. Erskine con-| purport, meaning, and intent of that sta- 
cluded, that the statute of Edward 3rd , tute, while it most strictly followed the 
was sufficient to punish every attempt | letter and spirit of it. He had paid a ge- 
upon the life of the sovereign, and that the! neral attention to the petitions against 
annals of Britain could not furnish an oc- | the bills, and, from the declarations of his 
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learned friend, he understood, that he fot- 
howed the general propositions laid down 
im those petitions, that the law of treason 
was not only perfectly adequate to the 
prevention and punishment of the crime 
of treason, but that the plain letter of 
the law as it now stood, was so explicit 
and intelligible as to admit no miscon- 
struction. Here he differed with him; 
because if the law of treason, according 
to the 25th of Edward 3rd, was so clear, 
explicit, and intelligible, what occasion 
was there for the learned gentleman in the 
year 1795 to desire the House to look to 
all the judicial expositions upon it? He 
agreed with him, that all judicial exposi- 
tions of the law were not to be looked at 
with jealousy, particularly those upon the 
law of treason ; because every question of 
treason affected the life of an individual ; 
but he begged to observe that the 25th 
of Edward 3rd had provided that im all 
questions of doubt and uncertainty, an 
appeal should be made to parliament for 
a more definite and satisfactory exposi- 
tion: and it was upon this principle that 
the present bill was introduced. Accord- 
ing to the declaration of his learned friend, 
the statute of the 25th of Edward 3rd was 
80 pa that those who ran might read, 
and those who read might understand ; 
but when he recollected how many con- 
structions had been put upon that statute 
how many decisions had been given as to 
the passage upon itd war, and when 
he remembered all the distinctions of ac- 
tual and constructive war, he could not 
eoincide in this opinion. He therefore 
thought it a wise, a prudent, and a neces- 
sary act of the legislature, to pass a law, 
ike the present, upon that statute, inas- 
much: as it must tend to the benefit of the 
common weal, and to the safety of the 
subject, to render that statute less am- 
biguous. He repeated, that parliament 
had been referred to in all ages, not only 
for the enactment of new laws, but for the 
exposition of old ones, and that the law of 
treasons required such an exposition ; for 
as lord Hale had said in his judicial expo- 
sition of treason “ Let no man suppose 
that these treasons are not included m 
the statute of Edward 3d.” So it was 
necessary that parliament should more dis- 
tinctly and immediately describe what 
was, and what was not treason, by giving 
notice that that statute would attach to 
such and such crimes; and upon the same 
principle did lord Hale say, in his obser- 
yations upon the statute of Richard 2nd, 
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that the imagination of the deposition of 
the king was included in the statute of 
Edward 3d. In doing this, no man could 
hesitate to adopt the language of the 
preamble of the first of queen Mary, 
if any similarity in the circumstances 
could warrant it. But if it was shewn 
that this went no farther than the provi- 
sions of 25th of Edward 3rd, did it follow 
that the preamble of this act should 
adopt the same sentimentsas that of queen 
Mary ? His learned friend had endeavour- 
ed to show, that an act of hostility, such 
as levying war against the king, if not 
coupled with an intention to compass his 
death, was not treason. He for his part 
thought otherwise. If, then, it was doubt- 
ful what interpretation might arise upon 
the law, it was fit that, by the interposi- 
tion of the legislature, that the point 
should be put at rest. With all due res- 
pect, however, forthe opinionof his learn- 
ed friend (and no one could value it more 
highly than he did), he would affirm it as 
his opinion, that in strict sense and inter- 
Abel of law, he who compassed the 
eposition of the king, compassed his 
death, and was to all intents and purposes 
guilty of high treason ; and, he would ha- 
zard an assertion, that all the legal and 
judicial authorities were in favour of that. 
position. While ashadow of doubt, how- 
ever, remained to obscure the subject, the 
parliament should remove it ; and tell, in 
explicit and unequivocal terms, what the 
law really was. He admitted that in or- 
dinary cases it might happen, that a person 
might form an intention to maim, wound 
or imprison, and yetmeannot to takeaway 
the life of the object : but such cases as 
the present were governed by a different 
Haste ede and the laws distinctly stated, 
that if any person meant to do an act, 
which in its ordinary and natural conse- 
lear might bring about the death of 
e king, that person was guilty of com- 
passing the king’s death: this was laid 
down by Hale, and all the great crown 
lawyers. In the case of sir John Freind, 
Treby says, for he was sitting by lord 
chief justice Holt at the time, that the 
lord chief justice informed the jury, if 
they had no evidence that the defend- 
ant compassed or imagined the king’s 
death, but confined his intentions solely to 
the deposition, he came within the penalty 
of the statute, and was guilty of high trea- 
son. The attorney-general confessed him- 
self exactly of the same opinion; for al- 
though sir John Freind had previously so 
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arranged matters, that king William should 
have been merely fiepiseed of the 
throne of this realm, and have been suf- 
fered to escape unhurt to Holland, yet he 
would say distinctly this was treason. 


The attorney-general farther supported his | 


opinion by the opinion of lord Hardwicke 
in the case of lord Lovat, and then urged, 
that the single question for the House 
would be, to inform the eople what the 
law of treason was, sad if it was found 
that the law was either inexplicit or defi- 
cient, then the single question for the 
House would be, to enact such a Jaw as 
might answer the occasion.—He then ad- 
verted once more to the recent state trials. 
Though a traitorous conspiracy was not 
proved at those trials, a design to traduce 
and subvert the constitution and govern- 
ment of the country was made manifest b 


meetings which had never before existed, . 
and by the publication of libels to which ' 
this country had been a stranger. This 


design was fully made out to his mind, and 


if such was his genuine impression, he | 


thought it not only his duty to state it to 
the House, but to submit such provisions 
as should appear necessary against the re- 
petition of such offences, and to support 
them with his best ability. Ifthe House 
differed ‘with him in this idea, it was at li- 
berty to act as it pleased ; but if ever the 
“time came, when their habitations should 
be tumbling down upon them, and they 
should blame themselves for having been 
too supine, he desired them to remember 
that no blame could rest with him, and 
that he had at least told them of their dan- 
ger. He reminded all men of property, 
amongst whom he did not exclusively 
class men of wealth, estates, and splendid 
‘possessions, but all those who thought that 
the liberty of Britons was their most va- 
luable property, that a revolution never 
could enrich the poorer classes, but would 
make'the country poorindeed. Upon these 
grounds he felt the obligation to introduce 
the present law.—He then proceeded in 
his observations, and commented on the 
peculiar care which the laws of treason, 
according to the judicial expositions took 
of the person of the king, and stated in the 
words of an hon. friend, that the late pro- 
ceedings which justified these measures 
were not English, but French treason, and 
adduced another argument in favour of 
his declaration, from the commitment of 


Frith, the maniac, by the late lord Chan- : 


cellor, as guilty of high treason, not be- 
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small pebble was likely to kill the king 
but because it was marked by circumstan- 
ces of peril which at first igdicated a trea- 
sonable intention. On the supposition, 
however, that this was not the law of the 
country, and, independent of any con- 
nexion with the societies, he asked, whether 
there was ever an instance of a similar at- 
tack upon the sovereign as that which wag 
made on the first day of the session; of 
whether there was everan act which more 
earnestly called upon parliament to ex- 
plain the law of treason, or propose some 
new provisions ?—As to the objection made 
by his learned friend to the wording of 
the provision, he would only remark, in 
vindi¢ation of it, that the words were the 
same with those used in every indictment 
for high treason. But supposing the words 
were objectionable, was that a reason for 
not going into the committee, where they 
might be altered? He confessed that the 
bill might be made more analogous to the 
law, and more efficient to the objects and 
purposes it had in view; but it was ina 
committee alone that this could be done. 
The opposition of hislearned friend, there- 
fore, was peculiarly ill-timed and improper. 
His learned friend had spoken much of 
the severity of the punishment of certain 
misdemeanors; but he would remind the 
House, that at former times, misdemea- 
nors were held highly punishable. A 
great person (lord Thurlow), whom he 
was bound to revere, and whose protec- 
tion of him demanded, and should ever 
have his gratitude and esteem, had, when 
attorney-general, gree ante Mr. Horne 
Tooke for a libel, and had moved the 
court that he should be pilloried, though 
the libel upon record was not like the 
modern publications, a libel on the go- 
vernment and constitution of the country, 
and degrading to the most sacred and ho- 
nourable characters, but merely a libel 
concerning the administration of the king- 
dom. Now, with respect to the first of- 
fence under this statute, a misdemeanor 
was liable to be punished by common law. 
By the present bill, the nature of the 
crime was not altcred, though the mode 
of conviction was, and that in a way fa- 
vourable to the offender. For, whereas, 
in other cases one witness was sufficient 
to convict, by this bill the concurrence of 
two was necessary. And, on a wilful 
and malicious repetition after conviction, 
was it not reasonable to restrain and mark 
the offence by a more signal penalty ?— 


cause lord Thurlow could imagine that a | He then entered into general arguments 
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in favour of the bill, remarking, that 
about the latter end of the Year 1791, a 
system of opinions, and of action perfectly 
novel, was introduced in this country 
Meetings were formed upon a new princi- 
ple of association, in which, as his learned 
triend, Mr. Grant had observed the other 
evening ina sp ‘ech that would be remem- 
bered sol ‘ng as the deliberations of that 
House were ever remembered, the machi- 
nations of a few individuals, leagued to- 
gether like those who produced the French 
revolution, circulated libels which in their 
nature and extent required some restric- 
tion. The government of this and every 
other country, was, he continued founded 
on opinion: and who was there in that 
House who did not remember about ten 
years ago, that the constitution was con- 
sidered as the source of all our blessings, 
the security of all private happiness, and 
the foundation of all public respect, the 
pride and boast of the natives, the envy 
and admiration of foreigners, and the 
finest model of practical liberty? These 
societies had set out with the doctrine that 
the will of the majority was paramount to 
all other rights; but when, upon putting 
it to the test, the enemies of the constitu- 
tion found that the will of the majority 
Was in its favour, it became necessary to 
their views to write down every thing 
that was valuable. This was done, not in 
abstract publications—not by fair discus- 
sion—not in the common and customary 
modes and channels of conveyance; but 
in the most wicked libels upon government 
and upon every person eminent for ta- 
Jents and virtue—scattered by societies 
through the country, in numbers beyond 
‘calculation, and in sucheditions as enabled 
them to deal out, at the cheapest rate, 
their infernal poison; showing that the 
peo was an imposition; that the 

ing, instead of dying no wrong, could 
do no xood; that hereditary government 
was an usurpation; and that the constitu- 
tion was a scandalous compact between 
the king and the aristocracy, to rob the 
people. Thus the government was to be 
written down and that in the very way 
practised with so much success in France. 
He said that the constitution looked at man 
as that imperfeet being nature ade him; 
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who were to be responsible for his ac- 
tions; and by the checks of the two 
other branches of the legislature. Yet 
this wise and salutary principle of the con- 
stitution was perverted, and the ideal at- 
tributes given by it to the kingly office, 
represented as if applied to his mere phy- 
sical qualities, in order to bring both king 
and constitution into contempt. Gentle- 
men would ask, why those libels were not 
prosecuted? To this he would answer, 
because they were so numerous, so intri- 
cate, and so dexterous, that no individual 
prosecution was sufficient to answer the 
wholesome purposes to be derived from 
such a proceeding. Let gentlemen only 
walk down the Strand, and in shops of 
the most public resort, see what innume- 
rable seditious , amphlets were openly 
held out to sale. Was he to prosecute 
all those books 2 Could he do it? Was it 
possible? The House should remember, 
that in the Jast two years there were more 
prosecutions for libels than in any twenty 
years before. The first libel he would 
suppose punished with three years impri- 
sonment; the second libel of the same 
person would add two more years, that 
would make five: taking it this way, if 
every libel was punished, there were many 
men, whose lives, if protracted to the 


| greatest extent of human longevity, would. 


not see the end of their punishments. If 
from this defect in tho laws, the sove- 
reign was to be libelled and degraded with 
impunity, the mischief would soon rise to 
that excess, thet the House would wish, 
when too late, that they had applied a 
tinely remedy to the evil.—He said, he 


had now told the House what he thought 


and while it cloathed the kingly office with 


qualities more than human, such as per- 
petuity, infallibihty, ubiquity, and per- 
fection, it gave the king the common al- 
jotment of humanity, and restrained the 
exercise of his power by commissioners, 


were the objects of the societies, and he 
asked a right hon. geutleman (Mr. Fox) 
why he avoided delivering Is opinion 
upon the objects of the sucieties when 
called to do so by his learned friend (Mr. 
Grant), especially, when he had said that 
they were less dangerous than before. 
He concluded by asserting, that much as 
he lamented the occasion, since similar 
laws had been enacted in the reigns of 
Charles 2nd, king William, and queen Anne, 
since the object of the societies was, to 
degrade and destroy every principle of 
Virtue and all eed eee and political 
order, and since it was an established 
maxim, that salus populi sup-ema lex, 
he should vote for going into a committee 
on the bill. 

Mr. Foz said, that it appeared to him 
something singular, and not very auspicious 
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to the correctness of the statements of 
the attorney-general, that he had begun 
his speech with uttering complaints against 
his learned friend with respect to blending 
the two bills in argument on the present 
occasion. Though his learned friend had 
spoken at considerable length, and with 
an effect which he trusted would not easily 
be forgotten, and though the two bills, 
in their component parts, might be traced 
to the same pririciple, and considered as 
the result of a connected attempt on the 
liberties of the country, he called upon 
the House to recollect that his learned 
friend had spoken most distinctly to the 
‘bill then before the House, and also on 
the system which ministers had lately 
adopted for the purpose of subverting the 
liberties of the people of England. In 
this his learned friend was perfectly right, 
because the charge he made was just. 
He spoke of one in consequence of the 
connexion which it evidently had with the 
other ; they were both branches of the 
same system, which ministers had adopted 
against the liberties of the people. The 
business then before the House undoubt- 
edly was, the nature of the present bill: 
he i however, he was not mistaken 
when he expected that parliament would 
consider that the preamble of a bill and 
its enactments were two separate and dis- 
tinct things. If that were true with res- 
pect to a bill that originated in that House, 
did it not more emphatically apply to a 
bill that originated in the other House of 
parliament? And if the bill then under 
consideration not only came from another 
House of Parliament, but came also from 
persons who were suspected of not being 
attached to the best principles of our con- 
stitution, upon that view only, if there 
had been no other, he was desirous that 
the bill should be rejected. 

He had flattered himself that he knew 
something of the bill from some recollec- 
tion of its contents: however, the speech 
of the learned gentleman had stagyered 
him ; certainly the speech he had heard 
bore no resemblance to the ideas he had 
entertained of the bill. From one part of 
that speech a person who was a perfect 
stranger to the bill, would have thought 
it was a declaratory liw on the crime of 
treason, and on the meaning of the sta- 
tutes which defined it. He would have 
expected to have heard read as an intro- 
duction to the bill, words to this effect: 
‘‘ Whereas doubts have arisen respecting 
the law as it now stands with regard to the 
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crime of treason; be it declared, &c.’? 
Instead of this, he only found that refer- 
ence was had to, and loose, very loose, 
comments made on, what had recently 
happened, and on facts which had lately 
been brought forward in a court of justice. 
The learned gentleman had done no more 
than this, and then appearéd to insinuate, 
to render the bill a little less disgusting, 
that it was intended to be only tempo- 
rary. He would ask, ifthe bill wasto be 
temporary, where was the propriety in 
making it of a declaratory nature? A de- 
claration must be either true or false: 
truth was eternal; if, therefore, the bill 
depended upon the truth of its declara- 
tion, it should not be a bill passed for a 
temporary purpose, but ought to be made 
a permanent law. This, however, was 
not the case with respect to the present 
bill: it was made use of as an argument 
for the moment, to take it in that light 
by way of justification of its enactments ; 
but the bill itself was only an experiment 
to try how the people would bear it. If 
any part of the learned gentleman's speech 
was attempted to be opposed to the rea- 
soning of his hon. and learned friend, by 
way of answer or refutation, it was that 
which related to the construction that had 
been put from time to time, by judges on 
the statute of the 25th of Edw. 3rd. Was 
the bill a measure to set that question at 
rest, as the learned gentleman had stated 
it? Was such a declaration necessary ? 
If the learned gentleman thought so, 
would it not be necessary to bring in a 
bill to make that declaration explicit ? 
Upon the necessity of making that decla- 
ration he might agree with the learned 
gentleman. ‘ That the declaration of the 
learned gentleman and mine upon that law 
would be different, Ihave (said Mr. Fox ), as 
litle doubt as that we differ upon this; 
but the bill surely cannot he considered 
in the light of a declaration, because it is 
temporary, and says nothing upon trea- 
son as to the levying of war.” With re- 
gard to the act of Edw. 3rd, he must make 
a distinction between an attack upon the 
natural life and the political power of the 
king. He could easily conceive that any 
person who should be guilty of an attac 

on the natural life of the king, that was 
to say, who had, by overt-act, proved 
that he compassed or imagined his death, 
should be subject to the highest penalty 
of the law; and yet that an attempt at 
the destruction oft the political power of 
the king should only be deemed guilty of 
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a misdemeanor. He knew it was a popu- 
lar argument: he had conversed with 
many who urged it, and said, “ Why, is 
it not absurd to say you will guard the 
natural life of the king, which, in a con- 
stitutional point of view, cannot be more 
important than the political power of the 
king, more than you will guard that poli- 
sical powcr ?” In his opinion, that argu- 
ment was wholly fallacious ; because the 
laws of a state were not to be governed 
by the ideas of guilt, and in proportion 
to our feelings as to the mischief which 
“might possibly ensue, but in proportion 
to the difficulty or facility with which the 
object might be attacked. It was in this 
last view that the wisdom of our ancestors 
had framed the law of Edw. $rd. They 
had said, that he who should, by overt 
act, prove that he compassed or imagined 
the natural death of the king, should be 
guilty of high treason. Why? Not be- 
cause the natural life of the king could be 
more constitutionally important than the 
political power of the kingly office, but, 
as his learned friend had well observed. 
because the death of the king could be 
accomplished by one man who was wicked 
enough to determine on it; and this he 
could do in an instant with a pistol, or a 
dagger, or in any other way; and there- 
fore the legislature had done wisely to de- 
clare, that he who should compass or ima- 
gine the death of the king should be 
guilty of high treason. To such an act 
there ought to be the highest possible pe- 
nalty annexed.—He was ready to admit 
that the king’s person was not so well 
guarded as he could wish, but it was as 
strongly guarded as it was possible to 
guard it by law. Guards of another des- 
cription, indeed, he might have, but no- 
thing of that sort was proposed by the 
present bill; and he trusted they never 
would be proposed by .any parliament, 
because it would be highly unconstitu- 


tional. With regard to the political power. 


of the king, he must observe, that al- 
though, constitutionally speaking, that 
was a still dearer and more precious ob- 
ject to them, yet there was no necessity 
of guarding it in the same manner; be- 
«cause, the destruction of the political 

ower of the king could not be effectually 
attacked by one man, nor could it be 
accomplished, like the other, in one mo- 
ment. Levying war for the destruction 
of government could not be the act of a 
single man; it must be the act of multi- 
tudes; it must, indeed, be a sequence 
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of acts, upon which a government might 
wait with safety until something was done, 
instead of declaring that the compassing 
or re: constituted the guilt, as the 
law declared in the other case. The dif- 
ference was, in the one case the kin 
might be assassinated by a single indivi- 
dual in a moment, whereas the constitu- 
tion could not be assassinated but by 8 
series of acts committed by a multitude 
of persons ; that was the reason why our 
ancestors had made an attack upon the 
life of the king, a different offence from 
that of an attempt to subvert the monar- 
chy. The distinction had been well 
marked by a common expression—“ the 
constitution may be destroyed, but it can- 
not be assassinated.” 

Having thus observed on the wisdom 
of our ancestors with respect to the statute 
of Edward 3rd, he wished to say a few 
words as to the construction which had 
been put upon it. He might be asked, 
whether he approved of the construction 
which had been put by the judges upon 
that statute? He admitted the inferiority 
of his judgment to that of those learned 
persons; he must, however, form it from 
the best lights he was able, and having 
done so, he had no difficulty in saying, 
that he did not agree with them ae 
ing to the statement of the learned gen- 
tleman that night. If he were asked, 
whether he thought the judicial determi- 
nation of the judges from time to time 
made part of the law of the land? he 
would answer he was not competent to 
determine that question. This he would 
nevertheless say, that an act of par- 
liament was a part of the law of the 
land, as interesting as the judicial determi- 
nation of the judges, and often more 
intelligible to the mass of mankind; and 
it was and ought to be, of higher autho 
rity. If, therefore, there was a doubt as 
to the real meaning of the act of Edward 
3rd, he had no objection to a parliamentary 
declaration of the law in that respect, 
what that declaration should be, he would 
be ready to argue hereafter. For the 
sake of the argument, he would allow, 
that all the judgments which had been 
given by the judges were correct; and 
then he would maintain, that gentlemen 
on the other side had not proved, that 
this bill was not a material alteration of 
the law of the land; but that he would 
not enter into at that moment, but merely 
observe, that his learned friend’s argu- 
ments upon that, as well as other points, 
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had not at all been answered. Whether 
the point was to be given up, he did not 
know ; but as It stood at present, it made 
conspiracy to levy war a_ substantive 
treason. [The Attorney General ex- 
plained, that it only put under this des- 
iption a conspiracy to levy a direct war, 
ond not to levy an indirect war.] Then, 
continued Mr. Fox, the point is gained ; 
if, in some instances, it made a conspiracy 
to levy war a substantive treason, and in 
others not, it was evident that a material 
innovation had been made. With respect 
to the construction of the law of Edward 
$rd, he had always thought, from what he 
had read from Hale, from Foster, and 
other authorities, and he had read their 
works with attention, that the point was 
clear, particularly the case of a special 
verdict. He conceived that when there 
were charges of levying direct war, stated 
as high treason, for deposing the king, 
they were always stated in that way, that 
they were overt acts, to pee the inten- 
tion of compassing and imagining the 
death of the king; and, upon that, the 
question came to this: whether such acts 
proved the compassing or imagining? If 
that levying of war be of itself treason 
without the compassing or imagining, 
then a verdict that the defendant did so 
conspire and levy war, without saying 
one word of the compassing or imagining, 
would be a complete verdict, and whatever 
the opinion of the jury oye be with 
respect to the imagining the death of the 
king, the crime would be complete. He 
weuld ask the learned gentleman one 
question. Suppose A. and B. had con- 
spired to levy war against the king, and 
with hostile arms proceeded to depose 
the king, and that the jury on the trial 
should find the conspiracy and the appear- 
ing in hostile arms, but should find that 
there was no intention of putting the king 
to death, would the learned gentleman 
then say, that judgment should follow 
against the defendants for high treason as 
a consequence of law from that verdict ? 
If the learned gentleman would boldly 
say this, then he would allow that his 
construction of the law of treason was a 
bad, and the learned gentleman's a good 
construction. Indeed he believed the 
learned gentleman would not maintain 
that doctrine; and he believed too, that 
the very essence of the crime of high 
treason, was that of compassing and ima- 
gining the death of the king; and that if 
jury did not find the compassing and 
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imagining the death, the verdict would be 
null and void. Such, he maintained, was 
the law at present ; but if the bill passed, 
that would not be the law; then the law 
would be, that the bare finding of such 
verdict as he had stated, would be suffi- 
cient to convict any person of high trea- 
son; and he would maintam, that it was 
extremely material to attend to that dis- 
tinction. The subject ought to be pro- 
tected in his rights upon all occasions; 
the House ahould: therefore, be extremely 
cautious in agreeing to any thing that 
encroached upon them ; but, above all, in 
cases of high treason: they should not 
forget that, as the crime of high treason 
was a crime to which the highest penalt 
was attached, it was also a crime in whi 
the power of the gee ought to be 
looked at with the highest degree of jea- 
lousy. In all other charges made by the 
crown eee its subjects, the chief mae 
gistrate had no distinct interest in the 
conviction; but in the charge of high 
treason; he was to be swayed by consi- 
derations of a personal nature, and thence 
had sprung all the regulations of giving 
to the accused a list of the jurors and the 
witnesses, and all the various other checks 
which the wisdom of our ancestors had 

rovided. These were not jealousies of 
his own, stated for the purpose of su 
porting the debate, they were jealousies 
of the law of the land, jealousies which 
had been shown in a variety of instances, 
constitutional jealousies, that ought to be 
considered attentively by that House. 
They ought still farther to be careful how 
they proceeded in a measure that abridged 
the functions of a jury; independent of 
other considerations, the bill would make 
a formidable invasion of the law: the jury 
would not hereafter have to consider the 
mind of the person accused; thcy would 
have nothing to try but the fact stated in 
the indictment; the rest would be mere 
inference of law; and although the jury 
should negative the intention of putting 
the king to death, yet judgment must 
pass upon the defendant. 

Mr. Fox slightly adverted to the statute 
of Edward 3rd, and that of Charles 2nd, 
which were referred to by gentlemen of 
the other side as the foundation of the 
present measure. The statute of Edward 
S$rd was the old constitutional law of 
treason. Its introduction had freed the 
jurisprudence of the country from much 
uncertainty ; and it had, in no instance, 
been deviated from in later times without 
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producing considerable mischief. The 
other act was brought in at the period of 
the Restoration, when the people were 
wearied of the evils they had suffered 
under the former usurpation, and were 
willing to throw all their liberties into the 
hands of the crown. Let the House look 
at the statutes, and recollect the prevail- 
ing spirit of that day. They would find 
that very parliament, which the present 
was about to imitate, giving to the king 
a power to raise a military of his own, and 
money to pay them, which was to be 
applied afterwards without the consent 
of parliament. They gave to the king 
the power which they ought to have kept 
in their own hands ;—a scandalous negli 
gence, and for which the people suffered 
most deplorably ! Englishmen had, indeed, 
the happiness to feel that justice had been 
administered in this country for a century 
past, in a manner more mild, more pure, 
and more independent, than perhaps in 
any other country upon earth for the 
same period; they ought nevertheless to 
take care not to copy the sort of laws 
that were enacted in those abominable 
times of blind submission. They were 
about to adopt laws similar to those 
passed in one period of our history. And 
what period? the period of the reign of 
Charles 2nd, that period which of all our 
history was most abominable and scan- 
dalous in the administration of its justice; 
the most scandalous, perhaps, in the 
world, under all the circumstances of it. 
—With regard to that reign, one of its 
most remarkable features was, that the 
names of tliose who perished cn the scaf- 
fold for high treason, were among those 
that were most dear to the recollection of 
Englishmen. He knew that Sydney and 
Russell were not, indeed, tried by the 
statute which he had alluded to, the time 
being expired within which that law 
allowed them to be accused, but those 
eminent men perished on the scaffold for 
high treason. He said this to show the 
general spirit of jurisprudence that go- 
verned this country at that period. Those, 
therefore, who admired that reign, were 
not to look to its ministers or its judges, 
but to those who expired on the scattold 
for high treason. The law which then 
was enforced, was such as the law under 
consideration was proposed to be; it ex- 
pired, however, with the prince fur whom 
it was brought forward. Richard 2nd 
was also a prince for whom such a law 
was enacted, and soon after he was de- 


‘bill been brought forward sooner ? 
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posed and assassinated. Charles 2nd had 
a long, and, as some said, a flourishing 
reign; but it was not flourishing in the 
mind of any man who really knew what a 
flourishing reign was. Was there any one 
who looked to the history of those times, 
to the unprincipled policy of the court, 
and the open profligacy of public mea- 
sures, who did not consider it as a blemish 
on the English character, and a reproach 
to the spirit of our ancestors, that the 
reign of that monarch was suffered to be 
proacted till the period of his natural 
ife? Were those auspicious times, from 
which to derive a precedent for their 
present conduct ? 

Two reasons had been adduced in 
favour of the present bill. The first he 
should dispose of very shortly. It was 
said to be a declaration of the meaning of 
the statute of Edward 3rd. A declara- 
tory act it could not be, because a decla- 
ratory act must be plain and simple; and, 
indeed, that part of the case had not been 
seriously insisted upon by the learned 
gentleman. The other reason was, the 
general prevalence of libels; and in proof 
of this, much had been said about the. 
disposition of some people to treat all 
authority with contempt. It was true 
that a stone had been thrown at his ma- 
jJesty ; but whoever attended to speeches 
upon that subject, would find how small a 
part of the people were concerned in 
that outrage, or tinctured with the dispo- 
sition he had just maintained. The act, 
every body knew, was an odious and a 
detestable one; but ought the whole 
people of England to be deprived of their 
rights on account of that act ?—The 
learncd gentleman had adverted to what 
passed at the Old Bailey last year. If 
the temper of some of the people had 
been seen to be so dangerous at that time, 
it was extraordinary that the measures 
now proposed had not been proposed 
sooner. The truth was, ministers had not 
an opportunity to suit their views till just 
at present. They took the advantage of the 
generous indignation of the people at the 
atrocious outrage offered to his majesty, 
and, under pretence of providing against 
a similar outrage, were going to deprive 
the people of their rights. They turne 
the best passions of the people of England 
into a delusion; in order to deprive them 
of their dearest interests. He was justi- 
fied in saying this; else why had not the 
With 
respect to the state trials, the learned 
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gentleman contended that they had proved 
much, and that notwithstanding the per- 
sons indicted had been acquitted, the 
-trials were calculated to produce a consi- 
derable effect on the public mind. So 
they certainly had, but not the sort of 
effect the learned gentleman would insinu- 
ate. In that acquittal he, for one, had 
already declared, that he most sincerely 


the privilege of examining into the inten« 
tion of the accused, and from that intention 
to find their verdict; or, were they to be 
left to find the dry matter of fact, and 


. was all the rest to be in the hands of the 


court, to be disposed of as mere matter 
of law? The most material part of the 
case in this view was that which subjected 
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upon the old law, and deprive the jury. of 


exulted, and he should ever continue to 'a man for the second misdemeanor to 
exult. That acquittal, in his view of the | transportation. How the learned gentle- 
subject, tended to produce an impression | man would answer this he could not tell, 


of the happiest kind. If there were men ' but he was sure it was not in the power of _ 


to whom the constitution had begun to ; human skill to answer it satisfactorily. 


appear odious, that acquittal must have 


softened their animosity, and disposed 
them to regard it with a friendly eye: if | 


there were others wavering in their senti- 
ments, it must have had the effect of re- 
viving their attachment, and confirming 


them in the line of their duty, more than - 


all the penal laws that the legislature could 
enact in a century. Even if those per- 
sons who had been tried entertained opi- 
nions hostile to the constitution—and he 
did not deny that in the societies there 
were some men of that description—stil} 
he considered it as a glorious event for the 
constitution itself, that those persons had 
been acquitted. Nay more, if even men, 
whose sentiments were hostile to the con- 
stitution, had found refuge from that strict 
and-impartial justice which it administered 
to all, such an event he could not but con- 
sider as calculated to convert disaffection 
and enmity into admiration and applause. 
This he believed to be the real effect of 
these trials, although the learned gentle- 
man made use of them in his argument, 
in order to show 2 epirit of disaffection to 
the: constitution in a considerable part of 
the.people. . 

With regard to that part of the bill 
which regarded the penalty of misdemea- 
nor, it called for animadversion, as it 
referred to an offence more likely to occur 
often than the offence of high treason. 
The learned gentleman had urged, that it 
did not, in the first instance, create new 
misdemeanor: he did not know that it 
did ; this, however, he knew, that it de- 
fined that which, by the law as it stood, 
was subject only to the penalty of misde- 
meanor, to the penalty of felony, al- 


' His learned friend had observed, that this 


description of offence was so wide and 
general, that by applying a sentence of 


equal severity whenever an offence was . 


repeated, the same punishment might be 
made to include the most venial errors, 
and the blackest crimes. It was a great 
principle of justice, that the punishment 
should. be proportionate to the offence ; 
but by the regulation proposed, this prin- 
ciple would be entircly deteated. Would 
the learned gentleman say, that by the 
analogy of law a comparative distinction 
could be made between the second misde- 
meanor and the first? Was it not essen- 
tial, that the distinction should be kept up 
between a misdemeanor and a felony? 
And was it -not essential that there should 
be a proportion between the punishment 
for one and another misdemeanor? There 
were some misdemeanors of so slight a 
nature, that though a thousand times re- 
peated, they would not, in point of enor- 
mity, be equal to one of a more serious 
description. Under the head of misde- 
meanors was defined whatever might tend 
to excite hatred and contempt against 
the constitution. He, who complained of 
the inequality of the representation, and, 
in illustration of his argument in support 
of a reform in parliament, referred to a 
borough so and so situated, might, from 
the operation of this bill, be sent to Bo- 
tany Bay for seven years ! 

I wish (said Mr. Fox) you had made it 
death; the punishment would not have been: 
more severe ; and your law would be bet-: 


ter understoodbyit. Compare this withthe . 


most atrocious misdemeanor in cases that 
are not political. Suppose a man be con-. 


j 
though it should not be stated in the ! victed of an assault, with intent to kill his, 


indictment to be a felony. He wished! own father, and repeats it as often as ima-- 


to know, whether the provision in the : gination can suggest, still he will be pu- 
late libel-bill would be allowed to apply | nished as for a misdemeanor only, which is 


to the new law, or whether the bill was | fine and imprisonment; but if he be guilty . 


not to renew the usurpation of judges | twice of insisting on the propriety of a res. 
[ VOL. XXXII.] . (2 K] 
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form in parliament, he may be punished 
with transportation to Botany Bay. Ihave 
‘stated thia case in the extreme, to show 
the enormous disproportion which this 
bill creates in the punishment of offences. 
It was in the nature of the thing, that mis- 
demeanor should be punished by a dis- 
eretionary sentence, and that it should 
stand distinct from felony: a thousand 
misdemeanors coukl not, by the spirit 
‘and genius of the law of England, amount 
to, or be punished as, a felony: that was 
to confound all the principles of our law. 
The sort of punishment which the bill en- 
acted for misdemeanors was for the first 
time introduced into the country from the 
pretended law of Scotland ; though ‘such 
was the horror with which Englishmen re- 
garded it, that when, some time since, it 
had been presented to their minds, it ex- 
cited an universal sentiment of indigna- 
tion. He called it, * pretended law;” 
for he would never so far degrade Scot- 
Jand, as to suppose it could really be the 
law of that country. Had any want of 
effect, he asked, been experienced from 
punishments formerly inflicted, because 
they were not sufficiently severe ? He ad- 
verted to the case of Messrs. Muir and 


Palmer, men of enlightened minds, of 


respectable rank in society, ot irreproach- 
able morals, who, because they expressed 
themselves warmly with respect to what 
they considered to be grievances, were 
sent to Botany Bay, to associate, not 
merely with the lowest of men in poiat of 
rank, but with a description of persons so 
degraded and abandoned, that the neces- 
sity of associating with them under any 
circumstances, was a deep disgrace, and 
must itself constitute a considerable pu- 
nishment. 
tend to say that had produced? Had it 
produced a greater reverence for the laws, 
er occasioned a cessation of those libels 

which were the subject of complaint ? 
~ No; for they were told that libela had in- 
creased since that period a thousand fold. 
If, on the other hand, it had produced 
those effects, what necessity was there to 
resort to new measures ? If it had failed, 
did not experience demonstrate the futi- 
lity of again having recourse to a similar 
policy? But it was said, that in Scot- 
land, where those measures had been 
adopted, no discontent existed. He be- 
lreved the case was quite the reverse, and 
that the discontent really felt in that quar- 
ter was not the less because the expression 
of. it had been subducd by the terror of 


! ea 
should 
What eect did ministers pre- | 
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severe and unwatrantable punishments. 
If the state of Scotland was, as they 
pretonded, they ought not at least te 
think of extending the penalties of the 
bill to that country. e best way te 
attach the people to the constitution, 
would be to: preserve the mildness of 
its laws. Could the leatned gentleman, 
or any of his friends, learned in the his- 
tory of this country, point out an im 
stance of such a punishment as that 
which was proposed by the bill? He 
warned them against the policy of malti- 
plying new codes of penal laws, and of 
accumulating oppressive restrictions be- 
ond what the temper of the people could 
ee Butin answer to all this, they had 
been told that the eorresponding and 
other societies did such and such things; 
and he was applied to on a former night, 
by an hon. gentleman, who said, that he 
avoided stating his opinion upon those se- 
cieties. He did not avoid stating his opi- 
nion. That hon. gentleman had asked him, 
what those societies meant? To that 
tion he had answered, that he could not 
decisively say, because he believed there 
were some in that society who meant one 
thing and some another. He had dis- 
tinctly said, that there might be a few 
persons in those societies hostile to the 
constitution, but the greater number he 
believed to be sincere in the object which 
they professed—a parliamentary rcform, 
Fhat there might be others wha had dif- 
ferent views he did not deny; but he 
could not separate the whole from a part, 
and therefore in the mass he gave them, 
as he thought he ought, credit for the sin- 
of their professions. Such hte 
always give to large bodies of 
eople. There had been long established 
In this town a society against what were 
called republicans and levellers. What was 
his opinion of that society ? The same as 
his opinion was of the Corresponding So- 
ciety ; that they were ina mass sincere itt 
what they professed; that they were in 
favour of the constitution. Did he be~ 
lieve that one of them wanted to overturn 
the monarchy of this country, and the 
other to make it absolute ? No such thing ; 
he gave them each credit for being sincere 
in preserving the-@onstitution; the ene 
dreading one event, the other dreading 
the opposite event. He knew none of the 
leaders of the Corresponding Society ; he 
however knew the leading member ef the 
society against republicans and levellers ; 
he knew Mr. Reeves. He knew he had 
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published libels after libels, attacking the 
constitution ; that he had, year after year, 
circulated such publications ; that he had 
circulated a pamphiet, a direct libel on 
that House, in which it was said that rot- 
ten boroughs, extravagant courts, selfish 
ministers and c majorities were es- 
sential to the well-being of the constitu- 
tien of the country. The conclusion toe 
be drawn from such abominable doctrine, 
be did net ascribe to every man in that 
seciety; the greater number he believed 
to have united, in order to guard the con- 
stitution, against a danger which they sup- 
posed to be pressing and imminent. The 
few who took advantage of their fears for 
the constitution in order to forward their 
own designs for its destruction ; of these he 
judged from their actions. He knew, that 
with respect te those societies, there were 
violent opinions en both sides ; but he saw 
' Mr. Reeves’s society with as much indus- 
try, aod with more means, because with 
more money, circulating such doctrines 
as were contained in the sentence he had 
just quoted; he saw circulated by the 
same authority a book called “ Juhn Bull 
to Thomas Bull,” and he saw such doc- 
trines accompanied with incendiary hand- 
bills against the Protestant Dissenters, 
and fraught with every species of gross 
and inflammatory misrepresentation. He 
saw, on the other hand, libels ascribed to 
the Corresponding Society, so monstrous, 
that be could only compare them with the 
others to which he had referred ; with this 
difference, that when it was proposed to 
inquire into their authenticity, the proof 
was denied. He would say, therefore, that 
those who protessed that they had no other 
aim but a reforin of parliament were inear- 
neat in the mass, as he said of the society 
againet republicans and levellers, and he 
saw no ground for a parliamentary provi- 
sion against the mass of either society, al- 
though individuals among the members 
of each of them might deserve censure. 
His two principal objections to the bill 
were, that it narrowed the power of the 
jury in eases of treason, and that it pro- 
vided for misdemeanors a new punishment 
which would apply with undistinguished 
severity to the greatest and least degrees 
of delinquency. The learned gentleman 
had stated the increased and increasing 
number of libels as a justification of the 
present bill; some of these libels he un- 
derstood, had been punished pretty se- 
verely; and the publishers who might 
bave beep in their beds at the time the 


r 
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books were sold, and who at any rate had 
only been in the exercise of their business, 
without being aware that they were com 
mitting a breach of the law, had been con- 
fined for two or three years. Some had 
been convicted on the oaths of witnesses, 
notoriously perjured. One man had been 
convicted and punished at Manchester, on 
the oath of a person named Dunn, who 
was afterwards proved to be guilty of 
perjury, and another upon the same evi+ 
dence at Lancaster.—it had been said by 
the learned gentleman that libels were sd 
at they could no longer be 
prosecuted. Was he satisfied that the sex 
verity! of the bill would infallibly dimi- 
nish theit numbers, or that he should be 
able more eafely to apply the new law 
than the old? If there was a spirit of dis. 
content so widely diffused in the country, 


and still likely to increase, arising, as he — 


verily believed, from the bad administra- 
tion of public affairs; and as the learned 
gentleman thought from the obstinacy 
and perverseness of the people ; it would 
be proper, in order to stop the progress of 
the evil to send whole fleets of libellers to 
Botany Bay. The learned gentleman had 
spoken of libels against the king and other 
persons. His opinion was, that hbelling 
the king and individuals had not been sufhe 
ciently punished. He would prosecute 
with the utmost severity, all libels on the 
characters of persons, with whatever party 
they were connected. The most exem- 
plary rigour of that sort he would connect 
with equal temperance in respect to libels 
of another description. He would punish 
whatever reflected on the dignity of the 
chief magistrate, or the fair fame of indi« 
viduals; but all political libels he would 
leave to themselves; discussions on go- 
vernment, so far as they did not interfere 
with private character, he would permit to 
pass entirely unrestrained; that was the 
way tomake the press respected and use- 
ful; and he was convinced, that if this pos 
licy had been adopted sooner, things 
would not have been in the situation in 
whieh they were at present ; but such was 
not the object of the bill; the chief 
point which its promoter had in view was 
to terrify the people from making free 
with him under the name of government. 
He should therefore vote against the 
Speaker leaving the chair. If another bill 
should be brought in less exceptionable in 
its clauses, and better calculated to an- 
swer the purpose in view, he should have 
ne objection to give it his support. 
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The Master of the Rolls said, that the | be necessary in the committee, to make 
two gentlemen had construed the Jaw of | some specific declaration of what acts of 
treason, as relating to:'the levying war, | levying war shall be deemed treasonable 
and to attacks upon the king’s person, in | by this bill, for no man would hesitate to 
a manner that perfectly astonished him. | allow that there were some species which 
According to the positions that had been | should be so defined. He was not fond of 
advanced, if a number of men conspired | adding to the catalogue of treasons, and 
together for the purpose of deposing the | instanced the case of lord George Gordon, 
king, and of compelling him to quit this | which, if it was not treason, ought to beso. 
country, they could not (provided there | He denied Mr. Erskine’s assertion, that 
was No intention expressed of taking away | there had been no explanation of the law 
his life), be indicted for high treason, un- | of treasons, except in bad times. The 
less they had actually levied war. He | learned gentleman had alluded to the sta- 
was sure no lawyer, at least no man who | tute of the Ist of Mary, in a way not con- 
was guided in his own judgment by the | sistent with his known accuracy. He had 
adjudications of the courts, could sertously | alluded to that act, and to its preamble, 
maintain that doctrine. Ifthat, however, | and then hurried away by the warmth of 
was the law, it was high time that some | his imagination, had asserted that there 
alteration should be made in it ; for what | were no acts in that reign for increasing 
security could there exist for a governe | the treason laws. His learned friend must — 
ment, if it was necessary that the rebellion | have forgotten the act of the 2d and 8rd of 
should be actually commenced, and per- | Phillip and Mary. But to quit those times 
haps St. James’s attacked, before any of | of persecution, were there no additions to 
the conspirators could be indicted for | the law of treason in the reign of-king 
high treason? The other argument was | William? Was it not increased by -the 
no less extraordinary. It was said, that | acts of the 3d and 9th of that monarch’s, 
if any persons should make an attack | reign? And was it not again increased 
upon his majesty’s person, and even maim | by the act of the 6th of Anne, which de- 
and wound him, such persons could not | clared it to be high treason to dispute the 
be convicted of high treason, unless the | power of parliament to limit the succes- 
jury were convinced that there actually | sionto the crown, or to question the Han- 
existed an intention of depriving the | over succession? ‘These instances, he 
sovereign of his life. This was placing | trusted, were sufficient to show, that even 
an attack upon the king exactly upon thc | in those times which gentlemen had ap- 
level of an assault with intent to murder | plauded so highly, the laws of treason 
an individual, where it was necessary to | were always increased, in order to meet 
prove, to a certain degree, the intention; | the exigency of the case. But gentlemen 
but in the case of an attack upon the | had adverted to the clause in the present 
king, it never was expected that the in- | bill, which inflicted the punishment of 
tention should be proved, because the im- | transportation upon advisedly speaking, 
posing a restraint upon the king’s person, | &c..and had considered it as a total inno- 
or attacking him in any way, if proved, | vation on the penal code to punish a mis- 
left no inference to the jury-—the law in- | demeanor in that manner. He wished 
ferred the guilt.—He thought it neces- | again to refer to the 6th of Anne, in 
sary to state, than in one case, and one , which it was enacted, that if any man 
case only, the bill before the House might | should, by advisedly speaking, maintain, 
be considered as an extension of the Jaw | that parliament had no right to limit the 
of treason. It had not hitherto been un- | succession, &c. he should be guilty of a 
derstood, that a conspiracy against the ; premunire, the punishment of which was 
king was a substantive treason against his ; imprisonment during the king’s pleasure, 
person, but a levying of war against his | forfeiture of all lands and tenements, 
authority. It was true that the clause in | goods and chattels, and incapacity to 
this bill would include every act com-. maintain any action. Transportation for 
mitted against the regal authority of the | a misdemeanour was by no means new. 
king; but every other article which it | Perjury, which was a misdemeanor, was 
contained was at this moment treason by : punishable with transportation; but it 
the existing law of the land. Exccpting, | uppeared to him rather absurd to attempt 
indeed, this clause, the whole of the bill, | to class crimes in that manner. e 
was in effect and purport the same with | thought the punishment should be. di- 
the statute of Edward 3rd. It might | rected rather to meet the exigency of the 
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case, than to be regulated by the parti- 
cular class to which the crime belonged. 
The question now wus, what is the enor- 
mity of the offence of conspiring to produce 
a hatred and contempt of his majesty’s 
person and government? what is the dan- 
ger threatened to the state by it, and 
what ought to be the punishment? If it 
was possible for a gentleman of eloquence 
and talents at the bar, to persuade a jury 
that levying war against the king, or con- 
spiring his deposition, was not compre- 
hended in the law of treasons, it was high 
time to make an express declaration to 
that purpose. The law now proposed 
went to that extent, and to that only: it 
was absolutely necessary, from the cir- 
cumstances of the times, nor, in his opi- 
nion, was it too severe in its punishment. 

The question being. put, ‘ That the 
Speaker do now leave the chair,” the 
House divided : 


: Tellers. 


Mr. John Smyth- - - 
YRas Mr. Anstruther -° - } 203 
Noes Mr. Whitbread - - 


Mr. Jekyll- - - - ‘t 40 


The House then went into the commit- 
tee, in which the clauses of the bill were 
gone through. 


——aae 


Dec. 10. On the order of the day for | 
the third reading uf the Treasonable Prac- 
tices bill, 

Mr. Harrison said, that the most re- 
spectable lawyers were clear that the 
present laws were sufficiently strong to 
meet all possible circumstances. Would 
then, the House agree to an act that went 
to specify new crimes, and enforce new 
punishments? Ought not gentlemen first | 
to inquire what sort of a guard the act. 
would constitute for the sovereign? It 
would, he feared, tend to show his ma- | 
jesty in an odious light; as it was to dig 
with him, and was thought unnecessary | 
for the protection of future kings. It 
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ter dropped out of the pocket, the malice 
of a servant, the repetition of a conversa- 
tion at table, with a thousand other cir-' 
cumstances, frivolous and innocent in 
their natures, might be magnified to dan-: 
gerous portents. No man would be safe 
for a moment. Let gentlemen consult 
the history of the world, and they would 
see the impolicy of such rigorous re« 
strictions on freedom. In governments 
which had recourse to such eppressive 
measures, the most violent convulsions 
had happened, and by the addition of 
such new constructions of treason, the 
same violences might be repeated. 
Alderman Newnham said, that the best 
reazon for supporting the bill was, the late 
outrage on his majesty. Was not such a’ 
measure necessary when a king, the most 
distinguished for amiable and mild virtues 
was attacked—a king, who | 
“ Hath borne his facullies so meek, hath been 
So clear in his high office, that his virtues 
Would plead, like angels trumpet-tongued, 
against | vie 
The deep damnation of his taking off.” 
All the publications of the societies went’ 
to do away the monarchy and both houses 
of parliament; for if annual parliaments 
a universal suffrage took place, the des- 
truction of the three branches of the con- 
stitution would soon follow. In his cons 
science, he believed some strong measure 
necessary to stem the torrent of licen- 
tiousness and anarchy; and he thought 


the present measure was not strohger 


than was necessary. 

Sir W. Pulteney thought the laws of 
the country would not be in the least al- 
tered by the present bill, but that they 
would be better defined, and hence better 
enforced. The bill merely detined the 
law of Edward 3rd and all that could be- 
called new, was making a conspiracy to 
levy war, treason. This regulation was 
necessary, to restrain the sedition afloat in 
the country. .2 

General Tarleton remarked, that whe 


was a libel on his majesty’s virtues: it . the laws had hitherto been found sufficient 
was a libel on the loyalty of his people. | for the happiness, prosperity, and freedom 
The true safety of a king was centered | of the people, it was their duty to inquire 
in the affection of his people: and such | what were the grounds for the introduc; 
affection his majesty enjoyed. He trusted | tion of these bills. The’ reasons, in his 
the country would distinguish between an | mind, which induced ministers to bring in 


amiable monarch and a bad ministry, and 
that all the odium would be confined to 


the most alarming situation. He said he 
looked .with horror to the consequences 
of the passing of this bill. A private let- 


ministers, who had reduced the nation to 


the bills, were the acquittals at the Old 
Bailey and the present ruinous war. The 
bill would prevent the people from can- 
vassing the conduct of the minister with 
respect to the war, and other domestic 
circumstances ofadistressing nature. The 
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.security of the monarch lay in the heart of 
his subjects; and no monarch was ever 
deeper rooted in the affections of his peo- 
ple than the prince who filled the throne 
at present; a sufficient evidence of this 
appeeree when his majesty went to St. 

aul’s shortly atter his recovery. We 
had, he contended, attacked France wan- 
tonly and unprovokedly, because we did 
not chose that twenty-five millions of 
people should settle their internal govern- 
ment without our interference. 

Mr. Western declared he felt indignant 
at the bill, and was fully satisfied, that the 
extension of the penal laws afforded not 
the least protection to the sovereign, go- 
vernment, and subject. The nearer a king 
approached to despotism, the more was 
his personal danger increased. ‘The bill, 
he was convinced, was subversive of the 
fundamental principles of the constitution, 
and he hoped the king would give his 
negative toit. It had ever been his opi- 
nion, that the sovereign’s best security 
was in the affections of his subjects. The 
bill would render the crime of high treason 
vague and indefinite, and the person of his 
majesty unsafe. He would read an ex- 
tract from Dean Swift, whoin his political 
creed, forcibly argues against the suspen- 
sion of any of the liberties of the people, 
points out the consequences to which 
such suspension must lead, and the en- 
couragement which it gives to spies and 
informers “ the most accursed, and pros- 
titute, and abandoned race, that God ever 
permitted to plague mankind.’ * 

Mr. J. H. Browne thought the bill would 
define clearly what was treason, aud give 
a legislative sanction to the suppression of 
it. Noking, he was persuaded, ever had 
the affections of his people in a greater 
degree than his majesty; and he was 

ually certain, that so far from gaining 

ection by giving his negative to the bills 
it would contribute to his unpopularity. 
The hon. gentleman had quoted Swiftas a 
person whose political principles sanc- 
tioned the opinion he supported. Swift 
certainly was a great man and a masterly 
writer, but he was a disappointed man, 
and a most factious, splenetic, and sedi- 
tious person. He thought the bill calcu- 
Jated to calm the agitation ef the public 
mind, by giving the magistrate a power to 
apprebend people for acting against the 
Jaws of the country. 


— 


* See Swift’s celebrated letter to Mr. Pope 
diated January 10, 1720-1721, Swift’s Works. 
Vol. 16, p. 231.+ Ed. 1803. : 
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Mr. M. Robinson hoped the negative of 
the sovereign might be gained, and blamed 
the hon. gentleman for endeavouring to 
degrade the character of the author of the 
Drapier’s Letters. Such washis opinion 
of the two bills, that if the guillotine had 
been erected in this country, he thought 
it could not be more terrific. 

Mr. Shertdan animadverted very warmly 
on the reflections thrown out by Mr. 
Browne on Dean Swift. That hon. gen- 
tleman had confined his whole argument 
to reviling the character and memory of 
that great man. The House, he was sure, 
would pardon an, hereditary respect for 
that illustrious divine and philosopher. 
But it was not merely from that motive, 
but from respect to truth, he now took 
up the point; for surely, every one 
would agree with him, that there never 
was a man who, witha more firm and 
manly spirit of attachment to the rights 
of mankind, maintained the cause of free- 
dom, or merited the tribute of gratitude. 
He ceclared he never heard ‘a passage 
more applicable to the present times, 
than that quoted by Mr. Western. That 
the Dean was no flatterer of great men, 
that he had sown the seeds of reform in 
the state, and that the whole body of 
court corruption had been the object of 
his attack, was much to his honour. He 
was not surprised that those who thought 
improvident loans and corruptcourts were 
useful to the constitution, should hald 
the memory of Swift in abhorrence. He 
recollected, though perhaps imperfectly, 
some lines of a poem, called the “ Libel 
on the rev. Dr. Delany, and his excel- 
lency Jord John Carteret,” where Switt 
supposes in Ireland (for no such thing 
could happen here), that a minister comes 
with a budget full of rewards for those 
who support him, which (though. of 
course not applicable now), might show 
what the corruption of loans and budgets 
were in Dean Swift’s time. He says, 
after supposing that a gentleman who 
pays his court to a minister, must pet- 
form actions contrary to his disposition, 
like the avenging angel in Mr. Addison's 
admired simile, which he repeats, 


“ Tl] Jend you an allusion fitter, 

Though flatt'ring knaves may call it bitter; 
Which, if you durst but give it place, 
Would show youmanya statesman’s face. 
So to eftect his monarch’s ends, 

From hell a viceroy devil ascends : 

His budget with corruptions cramm’d, 
The contributions of the damn’d; 
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Which with unsparing hand be throws 
Through courts and senates as he goes ; 
Aud then at Belzebub’s a 
Complains his budget was too small.” 
That a man who had so expressed his ab- 
horrence of corruption should be detested 
by the abettors of that corruption, was, 
he repeated, not at all astonishing. He 
suspected that there had been a similar 
gtrewiog of favours here, aod that the 
hon. gentleman opposite had come in for 
his share, though he certainly would not 
presume to say 
“ Frem budgets with corruptions eramm’d, 
The contributions of the damn’d,” 
The attempt upon his majesty, was simply 
the pretext and stalking horse for the in- 
troduction of this bill, as there were cer- 
tainly provisions enow for the protection 
ef his person before; and except the 
clause which constitutes the overawing of 
perliament treason, there was no new 
treason. If this law had been enacted 
some time ago, the leading part of the 
administration might have been trans- 
ported ; and indeed he was sorry for the 
country's sake that it had not. Would 
any one deny, that when Mr. Pitt, in 
eenjunction with the duke of Richmond 
and Mr. Hone Tooke, signed the reso- 
Jutrons at the Thatched-house for a par- 
liamentary reform, wherein he represented 
the House of Commons to be corrupt, 
and not the real representation of the peo- 
ple, that such a proceeding might have a 
tendency to stir up the people to hatred 
and contempt of the government? The 
bills, if acted upon, would, he was appre- 
hensive, tend rather to convulse than to 
eaped the country. It was, therefore, 
is opinion, that the king would do right 
to give them his negative. The excess 
ef gratitude that must arise in the breast 
ef a grateful people for such a magnani- 
mous act, would render his majesty’s 
crown doubly secure: then he might say, 
“ Dismiss my guards, the affections of 
my subjects are my best defence.” He 
wished to propose an amendment in the 
second clause, to take away the discre- 
tionary power of the judge in Scotland, 
m respect to the punishment for sedition, 
and to confine it to seven years, im like 
oo as the bill provided for this king- 
om. 

Mr. Jenkinson suid, he could not but 
regard the bills as salutary measures, and 
sueh as were urgently called for by the 
Recessity Of the times. That seditious 
doctrines were idustriously disseminated, 
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every erie must be convinced, whe trusted 
to the testimony of his ears or eyes ; and 
between the propagators of these doc- 
trines and the nefarious outrage on his 
majesty, it was hard to say that no cone 
nexion existed; since all the circurte 
stances which accompanied that foul at-+ 
tempt went evidently to prove that it was 
pre-concerted. That the measares under 
discussion threatened to be rigorous in 
their operations, he would not deny; but 
when crimes peculiar to the times arose, 
wisdom and policy suggested the necessity 
of enacting some severer laws than were 
in ordinary times resorted to. Sedition 
was unquestionably the reigning crime of 
these days ; andtocheck it, some additional 
papal should be heldout tn terrerem. 
e saw no reason why the provisions of 
the bill should be extended to Scotland. 
The penal code that existed in that coun- 
try was not at present the subject before 
the House; it must occur to ever 
tleman, bewever, that the bill cowkd not be 
introduced into Scotland without alter. 
ing the whole principle of the Scotch law. 
Mr. Jekyll said, he would ask whether 
there was a crown lawyer in the House 
who would rise and say, that for the va- 
rious crimes of treason, sedition, and 
conspiracy, there were not statutes en- 
acting an appropriate punishment? Why, 
then, this bill? Was there any neces- 
sity to have recourse to the evidence taken 
by the Lords, to prove a conspiracy, im 
order that a jury might find the traitor 
guilty? Such a conspiracy was not neces- 
sary, by the Jaw of England, to prove 
the overt act of treason; and this overt 
act being proved, it was impossible not to 
find the author guilty of high treason. 
But as to the existence of a conspiracy, 
oraconnexion between the outrage offered 
to his majesty, and the societies so much 
reprobated, no proof whatever appeared. 
Stull, however, new laws were required, 
though no new crimes could be proved. 
—To show the severity of the laws al- 
ready in force, he would only advert to 
the trial of Mr. Winterbotham, at which 
he had been present. There the defendant 
was charged with sedition, and it was even 
a question of doubt with the jury whe- 
ther they should find him guilty. He 
asked, if the cumulative sentence of Mr. 
Winterbotham for the two offences, was. 
not adequate, without superadding the 
horror of transportation? Yet now a 
general law was thought necessary on the 
subject. His sentence was for the two 
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separate offences, four years imprisonment 
in Clerkenwell. He appealed to the 
Roman history, in proof of the conse- 
quence and effect of severe laws. He re- 
minded the House of the sanguinary laws 
of the Roman kings, and asked how long 
the regal form uf government survived 
them. During the republic, the Porcian 
law repealed the penalty of death and the 
republic flourished. Under the emperors, 
the bloody enactments revived, and the 
empire crumbled into dust. This bill 
went to multiply the villainous horde of 
spies, informers, and perjured witnesses. 
Under a billlike the present, Rousseau dur- 
ing a temporary residence in this country, 
and after publishing a second edition of 
his Social Contract, might have been con- 
demned to all the miseries of exile; and 
Mr. Hume for his Idea of a Perfect Com- 
monwealth might have been sent to lan- 
guish with Muirand Palmer on the desert 
shores of South America, amidst felons 
and outcasts of society. Feeling it his 
duty to make this last stand against a bill 
_ 80 abominable, scandalous, and infernal, 
and intended by ministers as a bulwark to 
shelter them from the just indignation of 
the people, he deprecated its passing into 
a law. 

- The Attorney General said, he had heard 
of language resembling that of the last 
speaker having been used out of doors, 
but he did not expect to have heard any 
thing so intemperate in that House. One 
of the bills to which the learned gentleman 
had applied such extraordinary epithets 
had already received the sanction of 
parliament, and the other was that 
day brought forward to be read a third 
time. These bills, thus sanctioned, the 

learned gentleman had thought proper to 
call * abominable, scandalous and infer- 
nal.” With respect to the bill then before 
the House, if gentlemen would examine it 
fairly and impartially, they would find it to 
benothing morethanalegislative exposition 
of the statute of Edward 3rd. Nor could 
any lawyer say that these acts went farther 
than that statute ; for by them the statute 
of. Edward 3rd was only made more ex- 
plicit and defined ; and this parliamentary 
declaration, to show what the law is, was 
wise and necessary, as the subjects of the 
kingdom ought to know and perfectly un- 
derstand, that the law of treason, and all 
the sound and wholesome laws of the 
country were impartially dealt out to 
See te ee te 


* See Howell's State Trials, Vol. 22, p. 907. 
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them, especially those ‘on whiclr their 
lives depended. He took a view of the 
different political societies, and of the 
source from whence they sprung. France 
and French principles he looked upon as 
their fruitful parent. Hence the mother 
societies; hence the affiliated ones that 
had spread themselves over the whole 
country. The engines they employed to 
diffuse their aguen ae were libels, sedt= 
tious meetings, and industriously dissemi= 
nating an idea that their numbers were 
immense ; at one time they boasted that 
they amounted to 300,000; at another 
they had stated themselves as forming the 
majority of the nation. Their progress 
had been somewhat checked by the late 
trials for high treason, and the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act; but scarcely 
were these restraints removed, when they 
reared anew their heads with renovated 
hardihood. If he did not know these 
things, he could not defend the bills. It 
was necessary at this time to give up a 
part of the valuable privileges of the con- 
stitution, that we might not lose them for 
ever. It had been urged that this bill was 
a pretence to introduce a new Jaw re- 
specting misdemeanor, for the purpose 
of preventing all meetings for the discus- 
sion of parliamentary reform. Did gene 
tlemen mean to say, that that which was 
formerly legal with respect to that object, 
would now be illegal? He was confident 
no such assertion could be maintained. 
He had heard over and over again of the 
cruelty of the prosecutions, and the se~ 
verity of the punishments for sedition. 
Hecould withconfidence declarethat there 
had neverbeen a case in which he had been 
called upon to prosecute, that he did not 
state to the jury that lhe would rather have 
the gown stripped from his back than ask 
them to give averdict contrary totheir con- 
sciences. In the case of misdemeanor, there 
was no alteration of the law, until the second 
offence, and even then the mercy of the 
sovereign could be interposed, if it should 
be found that the case required it. This 
Was a proper and constitutional qualifica- 
tion to the laws, and no rational man 
would deny, that what ought to be an ob- 


ject of general prevention, ought cer- 


tainly to have a specific punishment le- 
gally attached to it. ; 
. Mr. Fox said, he entirely agreed that 
there were no terms of reprobation and 
contempt too severe for the two important. 
bills which ministers had brought, on the 
‘sudden, into parliament. After giving to 
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several speeches of the learned attorney- 
general all the attention of which he was 
capable, and after examining minutely 
_the amendments which the present bill 
had undergone, he confessed that he was 
as much as ever disposed to object to 
every tittle of it. An outrage had been 
committed on the person of the sovereign, 
and a new enactment was made, not for 
the better security of the life of the king, 
for that, was impossible, but to constitute 
an attempt to overawe the Houses of 
Parliament into a substantive treason. 
He was told that the bill was merely 
declaratory ; and, also, that it was merely 
temporary : now, a temporary declaratory 
bill was an absurdity, and a contradiction 
tn terms. That the bill went to create 
new treasons had been confidently denied. 
He must, however, affirm the direct con- 
trary, and assert that it did create new 
treasons, if it was admitted that there 
was any difference between an act being 
high treason, and an act being only evi- 
dence of high treason. At present, an 
Overt act was an evidence of high treason ; 
but by the provisions of this bill, those 
acts which were before only evidence of 
treason, became in themselves substantive 
treasons. And if new substantive trea- 
sons were created, new constructions 
would be made upon these treasons: so 
that not only all the constructions of the 
present statute would be constituted into 
substantive treasons. but new construc- 
tions would arise upon these new created 
treasons, which would perplex the statute 
toa degree that would render it impos- 
sible to be fairly understood. He had no 
objection to a declaratory bill, expla- 
natory of the statute of Edward 3rd, by 
which it might be reduced to its plain, 
simple, and original meaning. The pre- 
sent bill, however, was by no means cal- 
culated for that purpose. It was, indeed, 
the fashion to say, that it was necessary 
to give some additional security to the 
person of the sovereign. He would 
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comparison, he desired that they would 


judge of it upon the experience of more 


medern times. Was the overthrow of the 
primitive monarchy of France owing to 
lenient Jaws, or a lenient execution of 
those laws?) And when the government 
of France was overturned, was the fall of 
Robespierre owing to the gentleness of 
his principles, or the mildness of those 
laws which he had framed for the purpose 
of protecting his person? If they looked 
to the assassination of the king of Sweden, 
would they attribute that event to the 
extension of liberty, or to an unusual. 
licence of speaking and of writing? Or 
would they not rather ascribe it to the 
enraged fanaticism of the people, at seeing 
themselves deprived of those liberties in 
which they were born, and under which 
they thought they had a right to live? 
From what time were the regulations of 
the present bill borrowed? Were the 

net copied from the reign of Charles ond, 
a prince against whom, certainly, not the 
fewest personal attacks had been directed. 
—As far, then, as the bill respected the 
law of treason, in his opinion, it created 
new substantive treasuns by constituting 
an attempt to overawe the parliament an 
overt act of treason. What was to be 
construed an attempt to overawe the par- 
liament? Did the framers of the bill 
intend that an attempt to overawe the 
parliament, by the violence of prayer and 
of petition, should be considered as an 
overt act of treason? But, if they meant 
to atx the penalty to hostilities directed 
against parliament, the provision was 
superfluous, as it would be impossible to 
wage hostilities against either House of 
Parliament, without, in the first place, 
making an attack upon the person of the 
sovereign. It had been stated, that a 
convention had met for the express pur- 
pose of overawing the legislature ; but of 
this he had never heard any proof. He 
had some material objections to the clause 
in which “ writing or an; overt act or 


nevertheless contend, that it was not the | deed” was mentioned. ‘The word “ other” 
natural effect of the extension of penal | was left out, but he could not understand 
laws to confer security. He asked, if; what was meant by the words which were 
ever there was an instance in any country | suffered to remain, for if there was either 
in which the sovereign, whether he was : sense or grammar in the expression, some- 
individual, or whether that power was | thing else than an overt act was meant. 
deputed to an assembly, was indebted for And if writing was, contra-distinguished 
security to the severity of a penal code? ; from an overt act, to be considered as a 
He called upon the House to look into | substantive treason, with what propriety 
the history of the bad times of the world, | or upon what grounds was it declared, — 
and to compare his observation with facts ; | that the present bill was merely explana- . 
and, if they were not satisfied with that | tory of the statute of Edward 3rd?— 
(VOL. XXXII. ] [2 L] 
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Having said this much upon the treason 
art of the bill, which he thought the 
east objectionable, he proceeded to 
remark upon the clause respecting misde- 
meanor. And here also it was con- 
tended, that the bill did not go to create 
any misdemeanor, which he positively 
denied; because, the judge would have 
it in his power to say to the jury, ‘ Do 
you find that these words and sentences 
were spoken with a design to excite the 
hatred and contempt of the people against 
the House of Commons as at present 
constituted?” and if the jury should find 
such a design to be proved, the court 
would have nothing to do but to claim 
the right of explaining the law, and, under 
the legal construction of the act, to enforce 
its penalties. Upon this principle a meet- 
ing could not be held for petitioning for a 
reform in parliament, without incurring 
the penalties denounced in the provisions 
ofthe act. With regard to the penalty 
of transportation for the second offence, 
he did not think that the arguments which 
he had adduced on a former night had 
been answered. He had then asserted, 
what he was not now disposed to retract, 
that the same offence ought never te be 
punished with different penalties, parti- 
cularly when there were different shades 
and degrees in the offence.—Gentlemen 
on the other side had pleaded the power 
of his majesty to pardon, as an extenua- 
tion of the severities of the act. This 
privilege he considered as absolutely 
necessary in a government similar to that 
of England; but there was a wide dif- 
ference between this privilege when 
applied to general and to political crimes. 
It was notorious, that this privilege of the 
king was controlled in its exercise by his 
ministers. In cases of felony he would 
trust the compassion of any minister, but 
in state prosecutions he would be back- 
ward in trusting any minister, because 
these prosecutions were connected with 
circumstances in which ministers were 
pay interested. Far less would 
1e trust the present ministers, who had 
sanctioned the iniquitous and cruel sen- 
tences of the court of justiciary in Scot- 
land ; sentences not less execrable than 
any which had been passed in the reigns 
of queen Mary, or of Charles 2nd.—It 
was said that sedition was the reigning 
crime of the day: if it was, it looked ill 
for administration ; because popular dis- 
content was the usual, and indeed, the 
natural consequence of ministerial mis- 
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conduct: and he ventured to predict, 
that if the present system was obstinately 
pursued, still mere alarming consequences 
would ensue. Such laws as the present 
bills would constitute against sedition, 
were to him objects of abhorrence, because 
they were novelties unknown to the Eng- 
lish constitution. He was more and more 
convinced of the rectitude of his opinion, 
when he reflected on the detestable 
system of criminal law practised in Scet- 
land; the iniquitous and cruel sentence 
of the court of justiciary, in which part of 
the kingdom, his majesty’s ministers had 
not only sanctioned, but elaborately de- 
fended. The trial of Mr. Muir, and the 
other unfortunate gentlemen who suffered 
a similar fate, he could never think of 
without abhorrence. The sentence was 
an eternal disgrace to the court; and the 
Scotch judge* who had affirmed, that no 
punishment was too severe for the man 
who was guilty of sedition, that the 
wretch ought to be exposed to wild beasts 
-——that judge merited the universal exe- 
cration of mankind, and it would entail 
lasting disgrace on the present times, ag 
nothing more harsh, brutal, and unfeeling 
was to be found in the arbitrary and op- 
pressive reigns of Charles 2nd, and queen 
Mary. In the bil] before the House, the 
abominably intolerant spirit of the Scotch 
court was attempted to be established. 
The proceedings were a national disgrace, 
and were not excelled in the barbarous 
code of the most barbarous ages. Had 
Mr. Muir’s case been submitted to an 
English jury, he would uudoubtedly have 


* Lord Swinton, in giving his opinion upon 
the verdict of the Jury on the Trial of Mr. 
Muir, made use of these words :—“ If punish- 
ment adequate to the crime of sedition were 
to be sought for, it could not be found in our 
law, now that torture is happily abolished. 
The sole ohject of punishment among us is 
only to deter others from committing like 
crimes in time coming. In this view I concur 
in the proposal that has been made of trans- 
portation for fourteen years, which isa mild 
punishment, considering the offence, and 
considering the danger of the times. By the 
Noman law, which 1s held to be our common 
law where there is no statute, the punishment 
was various, and transportation was among 
the mildest mentioned. Paulus, 1. 38. Dig. 
de Peenis writes, ‘ Actores seditionis et tumul- 
‘ tds, populo concitato, pro qualitate dignitatis, 
-aut in furcam tolluntur, aut bestus obji- - 
“ciuntur, aut in insulam deportantur.” We 
have chosen the mildest of these punish- 
ments.” See Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 23, 
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been acquitted: but, whether totally! knees to beseech his majesty not to e: 


acquitted or not, he never would have 
been consigned to the sufferings which he 
had experienced. The noble and gene- 
rous spirit of Englishmen would have 
revolted at such excessive and over- 
strained punishments. And it ought 
never to be forgotten, that, notwithstand- 
ing the grand jury found the bills against 
the persons tried at the Old Bailey, the 
petty jury acquitted them.—Mr. Fox 
condemned the unlimited power which 
the bill was about to repose in the execu- 
tive government. By the infamy of spies 
and informers, both he and his country- 
men were exposed to the indignation of 
the court party for the time being. He 
deprecated such an_ unconstitutional 
power, and bestowed unbounded praise 
on our ancestors for their wisdom in 
resisting any appearance of such abomi- 
nable encroachments upon the liberties 
of the people. If the detestable spirit 
of the Scotch law respecting sedition 
were established in tls country, then 
farewell to all liberty of speech! fare- 
well to the familiarities of conversa- 
tion! The servant who stood behind 
his chair, if wicked enough, might betray 
him, and, seduced by those in power, 
might give information which would en- 
danger beth his liberty and his life. The 
abandoned maid-servant* of Mr. Muir 
had acted in a similar manner: violating 
the confidence reposed in every servant 
by a master, she communicated to the 
friends of government the honest, undis- 
guised expressions of Mr. Muir’s mind. 
All that he had frequently expressed was, 
a wish for a reform of the abuses which 
he daily saw; and no good man could lay 
his hand upon his heart, and deny the 
rectitude of his mind, when provoked b 

such a system as sullied the country which 
gave it birth. Mr. Fox said, that even 
if Mr. Reeves should be found guilty of 
the libel on that House, which had lately 
engaged their notice: if he should be 
found to have recommended and circu- 
Jated another infamous libel against the 
constitution, written by Arthur Young; 
and if he should also be found to have pub- 
lished at different times libels against the 
protestant dissenters, marking them out 
as a description of people who ought to be 
exterminated, he would even go upon his 


© Mr. Fox alluded to the evidence of Anne 
Fisher on the trial of Mr. Muir. See Howell’s 
State Trials, vol. 23, p. 146. . 


force against Mr. Reeves a sentence of 
transportation.—A good deal had been 
said respecting his majesty’s refusing his 
assent to these bills. His own wish was, 
that that prerogative of the crown might 
remain dormant and quiescent It was a 
prerogative which, he believed, would 
only be a favourite, while it was not at- 
tempted to be exercised. He trusted, 
that if the bills should pass, they would 
meet with a speedy repeal. He rather 
trusted that the people would petition his 
majesty to dissolve parliament, which was 
their undoubted right, if ever parliament 
had acted in such a way as te require an 
interference of that kind. He rejoiced, 
that on the present occasion, the spirit of 
the people had shown itself to be alive: 
and he hoped, that the display which had 
béen made of the encrgy of the public 
mind, would be attended with the happiest 
effects. The bills formed a crisis in the 
history of the country ; inasmucn as they 
were a departure from the whoie system 
of the principles of the constitution. The 
present bill was modelled upon an act of 
Charles 2nd. The people of England had, 
in his opinion, cominitted a worse offence, 
by the unconstitutional restoration of that 
monarch, than even by the death of 
Charles Ist. It was a measure which 
originated in a period when the parliament 
gave up to the king the disposal of the 
military force, and surrendered the liber- 
ties of the people at the foot of the throne. 
There was one clause in the act of Charles 
2nd, which showed the spirit of those 
times. By this clause it was made penal 
to say the king was a papist. And why ? 
Because such was the precise tact. It 
was rather inauspicious in the present 
moment, that it should be thought neces- 
sary that a bill should be adopted to pre- 
vent people from telling the truth. No 
man would say that George 3rd, was a 
papist. But what was the object of the 
present bill? By this bill men were for- 
bidden to speak of the detects of govern- 
ment, and of those abuses which were 
growing up from day to day, to destroy 
the spirit of the constitution. If ministers 
had not been conscious of the existence 
of those defects, they would net have for- 
bidden’ men to discuss them. He had 
somewhere read, that after the defeat of 
Brutus and Cassius, a decree had been 
passed, that Augustus, who was then 
raised to the highest dignities of the state, 
should not be called a boy,— puer, ne 
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majestrati populi Romani detractaret.” 
Augustus passed no such decree at the 
latter end of his reign: nor did Tiberius, 
at any period, feel such a decree to be 
necessary. The present was a law against 
proclaiming the detects of the constitu- 
tion, at a period when the government 
were every day bringing on tresh abuses 
The bill was itself an intolerable griev- 
ance. This is the last opportunity, (said 
Mr. Fox), that I may have to state my 
sentiments with respect to these bills. 
feel it therefore incumbent upon me to 
declare, that my objections still remain 
unimpaired. The one is calculated to pre- 
vent the liberty of speech; the other the 
liberty of writing and publishing. If 
these bills be carried into effect, and if 
their influence extend to the national cha- 
racter, other nations will be enabled to 
say, that England, which has conquered 
others, has at last made a shameful con- 
quest of herself. 

Mr, Pitt rose and said:—After the 
many important discussions, which for 
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vested in him by the constitution of put- 
ting his negative on these bills. at! 
does the hon. gentieman think it would be 
decorous to go to his majesty with his 
advice to reject bills, offered to him by 
the other two branches of the legislature, 
as a testimony of their concern for the 
satety of his royal person, and which 
comprehend a salutary enactment in sup- 
port of their own constitutional rights: 
The right hon. gentlemen who spoke last 
would advise his majesty not to put his 
negative on the bills, but immediately to 
dissolve parliament. It certainly is one 
of the prerogatives of the crown, to dis- 
solve parliament; but there was a time 
when that right hon. gentleman was not 
quite so well convinced that such 
dissolution was an unquestionable exer- 
cise of a just prerogative; on the cone 
trary, when the voice of the people was 
heard from all quarters, about twelve 
years ago, against a particular public 
measure, that right hon. gentleman not 
only questioned the constitutional right 


some days past have successively engaged | to dissolve parliament in such circum- 
your attention, it would ill become me to | stances, but branded the dissolution which 
occupy much of your time at this ad- | took place, as perfectly unconstitutional. 
vanced period of the debate; but having | If his majesty should have advisers who 
had so large a share in bringing forward | would give such counsel, I shall only say, 
these bill, it is necessary that I should | that they will not be those who arein the 
sbortly advert to the arguments advanced | habit of giving his majesty advice, and 
against them by gentlemen on the other | are responsible tor the advice they give. 
side. And first, 1 will take notice of the| A strong proof to me that the crisis 
general objections, before I enter into | to which | have referred is ctetermined, 
is the different language which I now 


the detail of the measures. There is one 
circumstance, in which I agree with the | find to be held by the right hon. gentle- 
man. He has no longer any hopes to 


right hon. gentleman who has just sat 
down, namely, that these bills form an | prevent the bills from being enacted, 
important crisis in the history of this out he trusts to the people, in order to 
country. The question is no less than— | have them speedily repealed. I am glad 
whether the King, Lords, and Commons, | to find the right hon. gentleman is be- 
invested with the constitutional power of | come so far a cunvert to the system of 
the country, and acting for the protection ' moderation, that he looks to see how. 
of the whole, shall unite to repel the at- | many he can bring to concur with him in 
tacks of those, who have proclaimed them- ! endeavouring to procure the repeal of 
selves the enemies of the constitution, and the bills if they should pass into laws, 
who, under the pretence of exercising its and not with how many he may think it 
rivileges, are busied in carrying on their prudent to resist their operation. I am 
ostile designs. There are two reasons | glad to find that the doctrine of resist- 
from which I am apt to think that this ance, on which so much stress was laid 
crisis is determined. On this day a bold- | in an earlier stage of the business, is not 
ness of language and vehemence of asscr- , at this tine uppermost in the mind of the 
tion have been employed in arraigning the ; right hon. gentleman. I trust that the 
bills, which go beyond the bounds of par- | avowal and justification of this doctrine 
liamentary usage.’ One gentleman has! will not produce that impression which 
called these, “infernal” bills. Another | such a principle is calculated to make on 
hon. gentleman has said, that if he was | violent and unenlightened minds. Should 
entitled to demand an audience, he would | their ignorance be misled and their pas- 
beseech the king to exert the power | sions inflamed, dreadful indeed may- be 
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the consequences on their future conduct. 
I trust that the danger incurred to the 
public peace, will operate as a warning 
to gentlemen how they rashly broach doc- 
trines in the heat of debate, which ma 
produce the most pernicious effects.— 
shall first advert to that part of the bill, 
which affects the existing law of treason ; 
and secondly, to the particular species of 
misdemeanor to which the bill is calcu- 
lated to apply. First, the bill makes a 
conspiracy to do any thing that may tend 
to the king’s death, to maim or to do him 
any species of bodily injury, to restrain 
and imprison his person, or to seek to 
make him alter, by force, the measures 
of his government, a substantive treason. 
These, by the 25th Edw. 3rd, are only 
made overt acts, of compassing and ima- 
gining the king's death. By the present 
bill they are made direct and substantive 
treasons. By the other part of the bill it 
is made treason to levy war, to overawe 
the legislature. the right hon. gentleman 
has asked, might not the people attempt 
to influence the decision of the legislature 
by the force of opinion, by the violence 
of prayer? He forgets that the bill does 
not preclude the people from any peace- 
able and legal mode of bringing forward 
their opinion, in order to influence the 
sentiments of the legislature: that it does 
not interfere with their right, or prevent 
them from carrying to their representa- 
tives, in decent and orderly language, 
their sense of public measures. The 
treason described by the bill attaches only 
to those who levy war in order to over- 
awe the legislature. Will the hon. gen- 
tleman contend, that levying war has any 
connexion with that root of expressing 
epinion, which is intended to influence 
the proceedings of a legislative body ? 
The right hon. gentleman objects to the 
preamble, which, by the by he seems not 
to have attended to. He said, that he liked 
no preamble, which did not state truth. 


He affirmed, that the preamble made the 


attack on his majesty the foundation of 
the bill and contended, that though the 
bill purported to be for the security of 
his majesty’s person, and the preservation 
ef his government, it did not, in fact, 
tend to give to either any additional secu- 
rity. If the right hon. gentleman had 
gone farther, and read the latter part of 
the preamble, he would have found, that 
it was not so narrowed and confined as he 
has described ; that it stated not only the 
Attack on his majesty, as the ground of 
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the bill, but also the seditious speeches 
and publications of evil-disposed persons. 

In opposition to the right hon. gentle- 
man, I maintain, that the provisions of 
the bil] are calculated to give greater se- 
curity to kis majesty’s person and govern-: 
ment, and that the grounds stated in the 
preamble, are commensurate to all the 
objects which the bill has in view. In all 
times, when the person of the sovereign 
has been supposed to be endangered, 
a law of this nature has been passed. 
We are not now, for the first time, 
bringing forward a speculative act, of the 
probable consequences of which we can - 
not pretend to judge, but we are adopt- 
ing the salutary precautions of former 
times. Acts, of which this is a trans- 
cript, were passed in the reigns of queen 
Elizabeth, and of Charles 2nd. Eliza-: 
beth has been reproached as an arbitrary 
princess. It is certain that her life was 
threatened from many quarters. But 
how far is the charge that this act is a 
weak and inefficient measure, consistent 
with the description which has been given 
of her character? If she was an arbitrary 
princess, it surely is not likely, that 
where herown preservation was concerned, 
she should adopt measures inadequate to 
the purpose. Tbe parliament of Charles 
2nd has been accused with making many 
sacrifices to the throne. It is not there-- 
fore probable, that in the excess of their 
loyalty, they should have neglected to 
put a sufficient guard around the king’s 
person. Thus does the reasoning of those 
gentlemen, so far at least as concerns the - 
efficacy of the measure, retort upon them- 
selves. Such laws having passed in dif- 
ferent periods of our history, and having 
in no instance been found insufficient, we 
have a well-grounded presumption that 
they are calculated to afford security to 
the person of the sovereign. They apply 
directly the penalties of treason to that 
species of offence against the person of 
the sovereign, to which, before, they 
could only have circuitously been brought 
to attach. They constitute substantive 
treasons, acts which before could only 
have been brought to prove the criminal 
intention. But an instance yet fresh in 
our memories, will best illustrate the pro- 
position. Supposing the person who 
threw the stone at his majesty to have 
been discovered and brought to trial, he 
would not have wanted an able and elo- 
quent advocate to have pleaded, ‘ that 


by throwing the stone he had no inten- 
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tion of seriously injuring the person of 
the sovereign; that he was actuated by 
no deliberate, malicious purpose ; that he 
was carried away bythe impulse of the 
moment: that he meant by throwing the 
stone, only to mark more strongly that 
sentiment of indignity ‘to his majesty, 
which excited the clamours of disappro- 
bation among the surrounding multitude, 
and to express his own feelings of resent- 
ment from the continuance of the war.” 
It is possible even that such a defence, 
dressed up with ingenuity, and enforced 
with the eloquence with which it would 
not fail to be supported, might induce an 
honest jury to pronounce a verdict of 
acquittal. The intention of this bill is to 
cut off the possibility of such a defence 
being made in extenuation of such an act, 
to remove from the offender all hopes of 
escape by subterfuge and evasion, and 
by making the remedy more simple, to 
diminish the danger.—But it was said, 
why not make a new declaratory law ? It 
was necessary that the present should be 
an enacting and not a declaratory law, 
because it only made that which was al- 
ready treason by the 25th Edw. 3rd trea- 
son under another branch, and to be laid 
in a different manner in the indictment. 
As to the present bill making treasons, 
which were not before known to the Jaw 
of England, in contradiction to so injuri- 
ous an assertion let me refer to the writ- 
ings of lord Hale, and sir Matthew Fos- 
ter. These venerable judges have given 
a history of the different statutes of trea- 
son, accompanied with their own com- 
ments, The object of the present bill is 
clearly to define the true meaning of the 
old law, which is now only to be drawn 
out of a long series of judicial exposi- 
tions. It is in order to guard against all 
ambiguous and doubtful interpretation, 
at atime when it may be necessary to 
provide against a positive and immediate 
danger. Must not such be felt to be the 
case when a daring attack has so recently 
been made on the person of his majesty, 
and when the instance of the precise dan- 
ger against which the bill is directed, has 
happened under our own eycs, and at the 
door of parliament? The bill also makes 
an attempt to overawe the legislature high 
treason. Need I[ prove the necessity of 
such a precaution, at a moment when 
there exist societies hostile to the autho- 
rity and existence of parliament? Those 
societies, meeting under the specious pre- 
text of parliamentary reform, and the 
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right of petitioning, have employed @ 
language which sufficiently shows how far 
these were their real objects. They have 
declared that the 558 gentlemen of St 
Stephen’s chapel may go about their bu- 
siness. “They have taken every opportu- 
nity of vilifying the character of the legis- 
lative body, of expressing their contempts 
of its authority, and of showing how much 
they are disposed to usurp its functions, 
and, if possible, to annihilate its existence. 

The right hon. gentleman has said, 
that he had never found that the lives of 
princes had been safe in proportion te the 
sanguinary laws and the severe punish- 
ments which had been instituted for their 
protection, I must remark that the pre- 
sent is no new sanguinary law, that it cre- 
ates no extraordinary severity of punish- 
ment. If the right hon. gentleman thinks 
that the person of the sovercign is not 
rendered safer by the punishments which 
the law has devised for his protection, 
this argument goes to repeal all the exist- 
ing laws of treason. But he chooses to 
appeal to the example of former periods 
of the history of this country. He asks, 
whether, notwithstanding the excessive 
loyalty of the parliament and the extreme 
vigour of the laws, there were not some 
real plots in the reign of Charles 2nd, be- 
sides the sham plots that were brought 
forward to serve a particular purpose? 
That in the course of that reign the 
parliament made many shameful conces- 
sions, Iam ready to admit; but I can by 
no means allow that it was a blind indis- 
criminating spirit of devotion to the mo-« 
narch which gave rise to the act of which 
this bill isthe counterpart. Neither canI 
allow that those persons who were con- 
cerned in effecting the Restoration, left 
principles altogether out of their view, 
though, perhaps, they neglected to em- 
ploy some precautions whichit would have 
been wise and proper to have adopted. In 
order to prove that some regard was had 
to principles in the act of the restoration, 
it is only necessary to refer to the history 
of the times, and to the persons concerned 
in that event. The ear! of Clarendon and 
those who were connected with him, were 
not men entirely indifferent about the 
English constitution, or likely to be par- 
ties in a transaction, where its principles 
were entirely left out of contemplation, 
But with respect to this particular act, 
we have the sanction of the venerable name 
of serjeant Maynard, who was one of the 
persons then employed in framing the bill 
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for the security of his majesty’s ‘person. 
Immediately after the Restoration this 
truly constitutional pone ba said, ‘ That 
except for that event he had been on the 
eve not only of surviving lawyers, but the 
laws.”—[ Mr. Pitt was reminded that these 
words were spoken not after the Restora- 
tion, but after the Revolution]—I admit 
my error--these words were spoken after 
the Revolution; and is it likely that the 
venerable person who during the course 
of a long and honourable life, had pre: 
served his attachment to the constitution, 
should have so entirely have forgotten 
its spirit, or departed from its principles in 
framing that bill, so frequently referred to 
in the discussion? But I will ask the right 
hon. gentleman, does he attribute the 
plots in the time of Charles 2nd, to the 
adoption of new laws, and the unusual se- 
verity of punishments ; or does he not ra- 
ther attribute them to the repeated 
breaches of law committed by that mo- 
narch, and tothe attempts which hemade, 
at different periods of his reign, to go- 
vern without a parliament? 4 Among his 
other allusions to history, the right hon. 
gentleman refers to the reign of Robes- 
pierre. He asks, whether that tyrant de- 
rived any security from the system of 
terror which he employed as the engine of 
his government, and which he supported 
by alarge military force? I appeal to the 
House, how far this allusion can, with 
any propriety apply to the present dis- 
cussion? I appeal to the House, how far 
the question, whether a lawless, wanton, 
and barbarous system of proseription and 
carnage, is calculated to afford security 
to the tyranny from which it originates, 
can possibly bear a comparison with the 
effect of those regulations which we are 
now employed in enacting for the secu- 
rity of his majesty’s person, who is the ob- 
ject of the affections of his people, and for 
the preservation of that government, 
which is the best pledge for their happi- 
ness ? 

I shall now very shortly advert to that 
part of the bill which relates to misdemea- 
nors. The first question is, whether, in 
any possible case of misdemeanor, trans- 

ortation is a punishment which ought to 

e left to the discretion of the court? 
Misdemeanors are undoubtedly of very 
different sorts, and unless they can be 
marked out and graduated by some scale 
oflegislative regulation, it isnecessary, that, 
m adjusting the punishment, something 


should be left to discretion. The misde- 
& 
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meanors against which the present bill is 
directed, are of the most serious descrip- 
tion. They are those offences which are 
productive of the worst consequences 
which militate against the welfare of the 
whole community, which are calculated to 
disturb the order, and interrupt the tran- 
guilty of society. If we look to the or- 
inary operation of law, and compare the 
species of misdemeanors described in this 
bill, with other offences which are at pre- 
sent punishable with transportation, I ap- 
peal to the House whether those offences, ° 
either in point of moral guilt, or of public 
danger, are to be compared to the acts 
against which this bill is calculated to 
guard. The right hon. gentleman has des- 
canted on the hardship of the sentence of 
transportation, and talked of the compas- 
sion due to individuals, who from having 
been placed in a better situation of life, 
have been doomed to experience its ri- 
gours. That it is a sentence at all times 
severe in its operation, I cannot but ad- 
mit ; and that it becomes more peculiarly 
so when the person who is its object, has 
beeen placed in a respectable and comfor- 
table situation. But while we feel com- 
pe for this individual, we must recol- 
ect, that, as legislators, there is a duty 
we owe to the public paramount to ever 
otherconsideration. I have only to call 
upon the House, to consider what 1s the 
description of offence against which the 
punishment is directed. It is not to ap 
ply twice to the offence that may have. 
previously been committed, but to the se- 
cond instance of offence after conviction. 
An objection was started, that the crimes 
comprehended under the present bill, was 
of a description of the nature of which it 
was not within the province of a jury to 
judge. My learned friend (the attorney- 
general )|has stated to the House whatis his 
own practice. He had always left to the 
jury to decide, whether the innocent cause 
assigned was the real motive of the action. 


‘But in stating this, he stated not only that 


mode of practice which is conformable to 
the liberality of his own sentiments, but 
which is sanctioned by the liberal spirit of 
tha laws of England. There is no legal 
privilege which may not be made the pre- 
text to cover the most illegal actions. [ 
must particularly remark, in order to ob- 
viate misrepresentation, that nothing is 
made acrime by the present bill which 
was not before criminal, and subjected to 
a severe punishment by the common law 
of England. | 
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The question being put, ‘“ That the said 
bill be now read the third time.” the House 
divided : 

TELLERS. 
. Sir William Young - -7 
YEAS Mr. John Smith - {226 


| Mr. Jekyll - - - - 
Nors } Mr. Whitbread -- 


The bill being read a third time, Mr. 


Sheridan proposed a clause by way of 


rider, the purport of which was, to take 
away the arbitrary power of the judges in 
Scotland, and to declare that they should 
not be able to transport persons for sedi- 
tion for more than seven years. Upon 
which the House divided : Yeas, 27 ; Noes 
184. The bill was then passed. 


Debate in the Lords on the Seditious 
Meetings Bill.) Dec. 9. 
the day being read, for the second read- 
ing of this bill, 

Lord Grenville said, that he had, ona 
former day, introduced a bill for the bet- 
ter security of his majesty’s person and 

overnment, which had met with their 
ordships approbation. On that occasion, 
he had thought it incumbent on him to 
state, that it was one of the measures 
which government intended to bring for- 
ward to guard the constitution and pro- 
tect the liberties of the country; but it 
would be imperiect if not followed up by 
another bill, which was more immediately 
calculated to meet the evils they were in- 
tended to remedy. That other measure 
was the present bill, which had been re- 
ceived from the other House, and was 
then brought forward for their lordships 
discussion. The present bill was therefore 
to provide for what the other bill did not 
contain. He considered the present bill 
as part of a system for suppressing an 
evil, that not only threatened the secu- 
rity of the subject, but menaced the very 
existence of the constitution. The sys- 
tem to overthrow all order had been gra- 


dually proceeding for three years. The 


fact was notorious. Their lordships, ona 
former occasion, had declared by their vote 
the existence of a conspiracy; the parties 
were brought to trial. But since that pe- 
riod had they abandoned their errors ? 
On the contrary, no sooner were the tem- 
porary checks removed, than the former 
business was resumed, and new designs 
deb in motion. Meetings had repeatedly 

een held; the same abominable principles 
were inculcated and diffused. An effect 
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of these doctrines and attempts had lately 


been exhibited in the attack made upon 


the sovereign, which had excited universal 
horror and indignation. The necessity of 


remedying these evils was already recog- 


nized. What had already been done, was 
only affixing a severer degree of punish- 
ment to particular offences ; it was next 
necessary to employ legislative measures 
of prevention, and to strike at the root of 
the evil. These self-erected societies had 
spread themselves and their poison 
throughout the country: they had suc- 
ceeded in availing themselves of the pri- 
vileges of our free constitution to destroy 
its existence. Could their lordships for- 
get that, through the machinations of si- 
milar societies in France, the sovereignty 
was reduced, the king hurried to prison, 
and from that prison led to the scaffold ? 
After all these enormities, the conduct of 
the French became the subject of appro- 


bation to the societies in this country ; 


and addresses, in which the hopes were 


expressed of a speedy revolution in this 


country, announced their wishes and their 

designs. It had been said, on a former 

occasion, that the Jaws guarded against 
these principles ; their lordships were, 

however, convinced that was not the case ; 
he therefore found himself justified in- 
saying, that new and adequate remedies 

must be used to destroy an evil of such. 
magnitude. With such an evil it was per- 

haps impossible effectually to contend, 
without appearing to encroach upon the 

privileges of the people. Even were this 
true in a considerable degree, it was wor-. 
thy of the wisdom of the legislature, 
worthy of the generosity of a great na-- 
tion, to sacrifice a part of the constitution. 
to preserve the whole. He wasvery ready to 
admit, that many persons in various parts. 
of the kingdom had sent up, both to this 
and the other House of parliament, their 
sentiments against this bill; but he verily’ 
believed, that the greatest part of them. 
had been led so to do from a total misap- 
prehension of its tendency. One strong 
ground of objection was, that the bill. 
went to prevent meetings to consider upon’ 
public measures, than which nothing could 
be more contrary to the fact. It was un- 
doubtedly true, that the people had a right. 
to meet for the purpose of discussing pub- 
lic measures ; but then it was equally true 

that those meetings should be called by 

the lords lieutenant of counties, the mayors 

of corporations, or other official persons ; 
and this right would not be infringed upon. 
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by this bill. It only went to prevent se- 
ditious meetings similar to those which 
had taken place round the metropolis. 
Their lordships very well knew what 
were the principles of the societies which 
formed those meetings, and what were 
to be dreaded from them. They had now 
arrived at such a daring pitch that some 
new law was necessary, which might in- 
trench, in some small degree, upon the 
Bill of Rights. All that was required 
under this bill was the presence of a ma- 
gistrate, who, if he heard any one endea- 
vour to excite the people to sedition, was 
to be invested with power to arrest the 
rson using such seditibus language. 
is was the whole in fact, for he was not 
empowered to put an end to the meeting, 
unless his authority was disputed, and 
rescue attempted. If resistance was of- 
fered, he was then to order the assembl 
to disperse. Should this endeavour fail, 
he was then to have recourse to such 
means as the act empowered him to make 
use of. The act made such resistance, 
after proclamation, death without benefit 
of clergy.— Another part of the bill went 
to the regulation of political debates and 
lectures. He had not the smallest objec- 
tion to a man of ability making advantage 
of his talents, in explaining to his country- 
men the principles of our constitution ; 
nay, he thought it praiseworthy so to do ; 
but he could not see why that man should 
not be subject to a licence from a magis- 
trate, any more than almost every other 
rson who appeared before an audience. 

e stage, it had been thought requisite 
to put under severe restrictions ; and he 
could not see what hardship there could 
be in putting places of this description 
under the cognizance of a magistrate.— 
Such was the whole effect this bill was to 
have, which had been misrepresented as 
calculated to sap the foundation of British 
liberty. In all periods of our history, in- 
stances were to be found of the evils aris- 
ing from tumultuous assemblies ; and ex- 
perience must show, from the frequency 
with which they were now held, the abso- 
lute necessity for their suppression. 

The Earl of Derby said, he felt him- 
self bound to oppose the bill. He had 
been educated in whig principles, and the 
experience of maturer years had confirmed 
the impressions of youth. He had been 
accustomed to look back to the Revolu- 
tion, as an event which established the 
el of liberty in our constitution, 
and placed the foundation of the throne 
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upon the right of the people. At that 
period, the privilege of petitioning was 
demanded and received as a right essen- 
tial to the people; and any attempt to 
take it away, Englishmen ought to with- 
stand. As to the necessity for the bill, 
where was the proof of it? The notoriety 
of facts in corhmon life might, perhaps, 
be safely trusted ; but was it prudent to 
act upon it in affairs of such infinite im- 
portance ? It was said, that the societies 
in the metropolis adhered to their original 
principles. He was not acquainted with 
any person belonging to these meetings, 
and he disapproved highly of many pub- 
lications in circulation; but he judged 
them from their own declarations. They 
complained bitterly that their intentions 
were misrepresented. It was maintained, 
that they did not mean what they said; 
that when they mentioned reform they 
meant revolution: when they spoke of 
equal laws they were accused of wishing 
to effect equality of rank and of property. 
They desired to be judged by a conipari- 
son of their actions with their words, and 
challenged their enemies to point out an 
inconsistency. It wasnot his business tore- 
concile these contradictions. But were 
all the charges imputed to these societies, 
proved, his opinion of the bill would not 
be changed. He could not think ‘of pu- 
nishing the innocent many for the guilty 
few, nor give up the rights of the people 
because the general principle was abused. 
He disapproved of sedition. But were 
the laws for the suppression of it insuffi- 
cient? ‘Was sedition unknown to this 
country? Was there not sedition and dis- 
content in the davs of king William and 
queen Anne? Was not the principle of 
their government arraigned and their per- 
sons endangered? Were there not atter- 
wards powerful factions and open rebel- 
lions. But did they ever, in the moment 
of real danger, think of such a measure 
as this? Did they ever attempt to impose 
a restraint upon public discussion? No. 
They placed the government on a firmer 
basis—upon the love, not upon the fear, 
of the subjects. They sought not to in- 
troduce any new law, but were contcnted 
by the prudent exercise of the power 
placed in their hands, to check the evil 
and remove the danger. If the laws, 
then, were sufficient, were not ministers 
chargeable with supineness in not employ- 
ing them ? Was he not entitled to con- 
clude that they allowed sedition to in- 
crease, that they might find a pretence 
[2M] 
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for new laws, by which they might shackle 
the liberties of the people. He would not 
jumble the two bills together, but he would 
say that their principle was the same. 
But still were there no laws? Was there 

ot imprisonment? Were there not fines? 

ad not lord George Gordon perished in 
gaol, ta the disgrace of the laws of this 
country. Was not the case of Mr. Walker 
of Manchester a sufficient proof of its se- 
verity? Would it, then, be said that no 
adequate punishment existed for sedition ? 
If the punishment once exceeded the re- 
¢eived opinion of the crime, magistrates 
would be averse to present for trial, and 
juries would be slow to convict. Of this 
the Statute book afforded a variety of in- 
stances. Did not the severity of the 
game laws defeat their own operations ? 
Were not many of the acts against Ca- 
tholics a disgrace to our code? Did not 
a great part of the riot act come under 
the same description? With regard to 
the. principle and clauses of the bill, he 
was supported by great authorities when 
he gave them his pointed disapprobation. 
Thatjthe kingdom at large was averse to this 
bill, appeared from the numerous petitions 
againstit. As to magistrates, he had him- 
self been curious to learn their sentiments, 
and with this view had applied to some of 
the most respectable men, who sat upon 
the bench. Their uniform opinion was 
against the bill in general; but more par- 
ticularly that el of it which assigned to 
them such a share in the execution of it. 
When this bill was first introduced by 
the chancellor of the exchequer in another 
place, the cloven foot had too soon ap- 
peared, and he had been forced to admit 
various qualifications. The change in 
the duration of the bill was no great sub- 
ject of consolation. The people who 
would submit to be deprived of their 
rights for three years might be easily re- 
conciled to the utter deprivation. He 
that would be a slave even for an hour, 
had lost the ardent principle of freedom. 
Was such aman capable of fecling the 
glorious energics of liberty, or of strug- 
gling for the preservation of it ? 

Erit ille fortis, 
Qui lora restrictis lacertis 
Sensit iners, tumuitque mortem. 

When chains were once imposed, might 
not the minister come with some affected 
pretences and artful colouring, to prolong 
the period of servitude till the. principle 
became familiar to the mind?) Were not 
all attacks upon liberty progressive? 
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Thase who would submit now to give up 
part of their right, might be cajoled at 
sume future period to a surrender of the 
remainder. ‘The riot act, according to 
Blackstone, hud first been introduced in 
tlie reign of Edward 6th, had been revived 
with lunitations under the bloody reign of 
Mary, trom which time it had slept to the 
reign of George Ist, when it was adopted 
for the security of the family on the 
throne, after receiving many additions 
and creating new crimes.* Upon the 
riot act he would state the opinion of Mr. 
Pulteney. He says, “ That he repented 
of having given his voice for the passing 
of that law, but his zeal for that family, to 
which no one could doubt his attachment, 
had transported him beyond the bounds 
of propriety. Was passive obedience, he 
would ask, to be established by law in that 
government, which had been founded by 
resistance? Englishmen could no longer 
be called a free people, if a serjeant at the 
head of a number of hirelings, was entitled 
to disturb their assemblies, and expose 
them to military execution.”"+ Such was 
the opinion of Mr. Pulteney, which he had 
stated to show the danger of a precipitate 
zeal. What severe reflexions would it 
not produce, should a period arrive when 
many of their lordships, who acted with 
tle best intentions, repented that they 
had given their voice for the presentpill ? 
God only knew what would be the event 
of the present measures! He ardent 
‘hoped that the present ferment in men's’ 
minds would subside without violence or 
disurdcr; but he should hardly think 
' these greater evils than the sort of apathy, 
| and disregard of all future attacks, which 
ihe feared would be the consequence of 
seeing their present remonstrances treated 
in the manner they had been. If this 
| happened, we might indced retain the 
| forms of the constitution, but the es- 
sence of it would be Jost for ever, and 
every spark of freedom would be ex- 
tinguished. In opposing this bill he 
thought he did an act which was ac- 
ceptable both to God and man. 

The Earl of Westmoreland said, he was 
willing to share in all the opprobrium 
which had been cast on the Rane of 
these bills. ‘he relation between the go- 
vernors and governed was such, that what 


* Sce 1. Blackstone’s Commentaries, 142. 

+ See Mr. Pultcney’s speech on Mr. Brom- 
ley’s motion tur the repeal of the Septenniak 
Act, Vol. 9, p. 470. 
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the latter gave im allegiance, the former 

id in protection, and that protection 
was best insured by the preventive mea- 
sures included in the present bills. 
There were ambitious men _ holding 
nightly meetings to inculcate invidious 
distinctions between the rich and the poor, 
for no other purpose than to gratify their 
own rapacity, | 

“ Ut jugulent homines surgunt de nocte 

Jatrones.” 

Against such men restrictive measures 
were neccssary. Many were taught to 
clamour for peace, as the only mode of 
lowering the price of provisions. But 
the high price of corn wus certainly not 
owing to the war. The best way of 
having plenty would be for merchants and 
farmers to mind their business, instead of 
attending schools of sedition. It would be 
better to compel the pcople to attend to 
the loom and the anvil, thun to suffer them 
to waste their time and moncy at seslitious 
meetings. His lordship entered into a 
history of precedents, all tending to jus- 
tify the present measures, and concluded 
with observing, that the opposition which 
had been made to the bills, was the 
greatest proof of thcir necessity. 

The Duke ot Norfolk was of opinion 
that the bill would destroy the power of 
petitioning. It went to forbid all popular 
meetings, unless convened by certain ma- 
gistrates. How little reliance was to be 
placed on the assent of those magistrates 
appeared in the conduct of the sheriffs of 
York and Northumberland. The remedy, 
in his opinion, was worse than the disease: 
the real object of the bill was to establish 
a state inquisition in the country. 

Lord Boringdon observed, that the evil 
which was likely to resalt from the socie- 
ties had been much called in question. 
He did not wish to criminate any set of 
men by unjust inferences, or by vague 
and unwarranted assertions. He would, 
with their lordships permission, read to 
them, not extracts from anonymous 
pamphlets, or scraps from the speeches of 
individuals, but distinct resolutions pro- 
posed and passed within the last six 
weeks by the London Corresponding So- 
ciety in the open air, and with the accla- 
mation (as they industriously asserted) of 
one or two hundred thousand persons. 
He then read several of the resolutions 
lately passed by the London Correspond- 
ing Society: the last on which he com- 
mented stated the late harvest to have 
been very abundant, and the scarcity to 
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be entirely a fiction, and to arise wholly 
from the corrupt state of the parliamen- 
tary  araett He asked, whether 
the highest criminality would not attach 
upon any government which should neg- 
lect to put an effectual stop to proceedings. 
of so dangerous a nature? Was there 
such a thing heard of in the world asa 
government tolerating the idea of any as- 
sociation whatever assembling one or two 
hundred thousand persons whenever they 
pleased, and telling them that all govern- 
} ment was tyranny and usurpation? Did 
noble lords think the societies entitled to 
the care and tender regard of government 
and the public? Such could not be their 
opinion. The opinion of all thinking men 
must be, that these clubs had uniformly 
displayed industry as indefatigable, art as 
refined, and ends as abhorrent from every 
principle of real liberty, as ever combined 
to rear their heads against state or coun- 
try, since the establishment of civil so- 
ciety in Europe. That the danger was 
less, because the societies had existed 
two or three years, was a proposition 
which no noble lord could seriously main- . 
tain. He fervently prayed that the mea- 
sure might prove efficacious. 

The Marquis of Lansdown admitted 
the existence of a system which struck at 
all civil society, and was upon principle 
the enemy to every legitimate govern- 
ment. He alluded to the Jacobin Society 
in France; and when such a society had 
received the applause and the affiliation 
of certain assemblies in this ae it 
was a debt of candour against prejudice, 
so far to do justice to any minister, as to 
admit a strong and rational ground of 
alarm for the safety of the state. He had 
put himself in the place of the ministers, 
and thus situated he should say, that 
these popular societies were undoubtedly 
an invention very formidable in its nature. 
Their mode of proceeding, by association 
and affiliation, was a discovery of as much 
moment in politics, as any that the present 
century had produced in any other science. 
It was not a mere puft of wind to be passed 
by in silence. It was a serious matter to 
see, that an obscure individual by these 
means could obtain a wide scope of power, 
and even possibly avail himself of the 
physical force of a great mass of the 
people. He was of opinion that some 
precaution was necessary, and these ad- 
missions, he trusted, would at least be 
sufficient to exempt him from the charge of 
Jacobinism.—But the present bills op- 
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peared to him greatly to overshoot the 


mark. The circumstances did not war- 
rant such an inroad on the constitution. 
These meetings were of two kinds. Either 
they were idle in themselves, and might 
safely be suffered to evaporate; or they 
were excited by serious grievances. In 
the latter case, no force could subdue 
them, and they were to be dispelled only 
by an adequate redress. An able physi- 
cian once rewnarked to him, that it was 
ved to dispel a local swelling; the only 
difficulty was to say where it would next 
make its appearance. No man could 
deny but that grievances existed, and 
that the principal one was in the defect of 
our representation. Our constitution had 
wonderfully maintained its ground, even 
after the theory on which it was founded 
had been given up. He had never been 
a party man, and therefore was to be 
understood in all he should say, as express- 
ing merely the sentiments of an individual. 
He had two objections to party; one 
was, that, if he attached himself to any 
set of men, it would necessarily follow 
that at times he must submit his opinions 
to theirs, and this he disliked; the other 
was, that he thought there was a some- 
thing in the idea of voting with party, 
naturally and necessarily corrupt. But 
though no friend to party, as it tended 
to hamper opinions, he must in justice 
say, that party had in a great measure 
supplied the defects of the theory of the 
constitution, and for two reigns had 
checked the growing power of the pre- 
rogative. A change was now arising, 
not owing so much to men, as to the per- 
petual tide in human affairs. In regarding 
this change, it was necessary for them to 
take care that one branch of the constitu- 
tion did not trench on the rights of an- 
other.—When he looked at the composi- 
tion of the legislative powers, he saw 
them divided, generally speaking, into 
two bodies ; one constantly voting on the 
side of the minister, and the other as 
uniformly voting with the party termed 
the opposition. From hence resulted a 
false inference, that the act of the minis- 
ter was the wish of the sovereign, and 
that he who should oppose any measure 
of the former was in personal opposition 
to the latter. But if this was an error 
on the side of the government, there was 
an error perfectly correspondent on that 
of the people; they not unfrequently attri- 
buted to the principles and designs of 
men, what, in fact, were measures attri- 
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butable only to the state of affairs. In 
the present criterion, therefore, what was 
to be done ? When the assertion had been 
mude that this was no fit moment to bring 
forward any such question of grievance as 
he had described, he agreed to it; but 
because, by the violence of persons che- 
rishing French principles, the security of 
the constitution had been menaced—in 
their care for a particular part, it was not 
the less incumbent upon their lordships 
to be watchful that no one branch invaded 
the rights and privileges of the other— 
and he could not but see of late many 
alarming strides of prerogative manifested 
in the measures submitted to that House. 
Admitting, as he did, therefore, the expe- 
diency of some measure, the query natu- 
rally presented itself, whether there might 
not be found one less violent than that 
which was now proposed? He had not 
heard one defender of the present act, 
who did not confess that it was an in- 
vasion of Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights. By those were recognized and 
established the right of petition and the 
right of discussion. He confessed the 
contemptible nature of many of the peti- 
tions and papers of the societies alluded 


to; and noticed the assertion that the 
present measure was grounded upon pre- 
cedents. Some of these were taken from 


the reign of Elizabeth, and great and 
glorious as her reign confessedly was, 
yet the consideration that she inherited 
the arbitrary sentiments of the Tudor line, 
was a sufficient reason why precedents 
should not be drawn from her reign. If 
ministers were fond of her reign, why not 
copy the general policy of that -wise 
princess, and not partially and obnoxiously ? 
Mr. Hume said of that sovereign, that by 
adapting all her measures to the spirit of 
the times, she succeeded in raising the 
country to a state of unequalled glory 
and happiness. Why, therefore, did they 
not copy her economy, recollecting that 
she gave up her jewels, and was content 
to alienate even a part of tle crown lands, 
rather than lay any oppressive and addi- 
tional burthens upon the people? There 
was another, and a still stronger instance of 
wisdom in her conduct touching the Re- 
formation. We should look at the temper 
she displayed in the management of reli- 
gu prejudices, and apply it as a rule 
or our conduct in the present emergency : 
for the American and French revolutions 
evinced that men would go equally far 
upon the impulse of a civil as a religious 
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enthusiasm. She held with a prudent 
hand the balance between the catholics 
and the protestants: and such a prudent 
equipoise, with respect to politics, would 
be much preferable to the present violent 
measures. It was by taking this judicious 
medium, that she preserved for us that 
moderate church, which it was our pride 
to possess ; which he trusted would last 
as long as the constitution itself; and 
that both might descend honoured and 
revered together to the end of time. But 
if the particular precedent from the reign 
of Elizabeth was exccptionable, still less 
would any precedent apply drawn from 
the miserable reign of Charles 2nd, 
every year of which was marked with 
violations of the true liberties of the 
country. He then considered the plea of 
necessity, and whether the existing laws 
were not sufficient without the introduc- 
tion of any innovation. .He believed no 
lawyer would say that the existing laws 
was not adequate to the punishment of 
any offences with which the societies were 
charged. If the laws were not adequate, 
they should be invigorated. He appealed 
to lord Thurlow, who, though he did not 
now wear a black coat, or hold a purse in 
his hand, would be pretty decisive evi- 
dence as to the law. That fresh laws 
were unnecessary was proved from the 
circumstance of the conviction of Mr. 
- Yorke, who was at that moment in con- 
finement upon the existing provisions. If 
his seditious words were thus easily come 
at, why not those of Mr. Thelwall, if he 
had really spoken them? He knew of 
nothing so | geared flagitious in the 
assertions of Mr. Thelwall, as to call for 
any peculiar punishment. He had said 
that the opposition were as bad as the 
ministers. This was an assertion that 
nobody would quarrel with, He had 
affirmed also, that the minister was the 
greatest apostate of the age. Now it was 
a fact pretty notorious, that Mr. Pitt had 
gone once as far as any man in the doc- 
trine of parliamentary reform. He had 
talked of the immense salaries paid to Mr. 
Pitt’s family. What these are, said the 
noble marquis, I cannot say; it is an 
affair of arithmetic: but if Mr. Thelwall’s 
mouth was to be stopt, it could certainly 
have been done without the aid of the 
present bills. But was Thelwall the only 
man who spoke those unwelcome matters? 
He remembered reading a paper some 
time ago in the Morning Chronicle, to 
which was affixed the name of a most 
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respectable gentleman, Mr. Thomas Law: 
That gentleman had joined the Crown 
and Anchor Association, when it professed 
impartiality. He left them when they 
began to act on anonymous letters, and 
when they had resolved that their chair- 
man, after consulting with the Attorney 
general and the solicitor to the treasury, 
was competent to institute any prosecu- 
tion. It was not surprising, if, after this 
specimen of club government, Mr. Law 
sought a refuge iu America- It was only 
wonderful that Mr. Reeves had since 
flourished in the way he had done. He 
could not, however, believe that any 
noble lord could come forward as the 
detender of this man, Reeves, and retain 
a person of such principles in his office — 
In his opinion, nothing like proof had 
been adduced of a plot against the person 
of the sovereign. It was impolitic to 
excite such a jealousy between the king 
and his people. The noble marquis de- 
clared, that had he the honour to be one 
of his majesty’s cabinet, or had he the 
still higher honour to style himself the 
friend of that royal personage, he should 
think it his duty to advise him to come 
down to that House, and by giving his 
dissent to these bills, ensure greater po- 
gat than had attended any action of 
is life. That would, indeed, be a glorious 
day. It would tend more to the safet 
of his royal person than a thousand such 
acts of parliament. If these bills passed, 
and were not executed, it would infallibly 
subject them to contempt. If they were 
exccuted by the stipendiary magistrates, 
they must be bold men, to act upon the 
exercise of so broad a discretion, as that 
with which they were invested upon the 
mere guidance of Burn’s Justice. God 
Almighty, in his donation of human facul- 
ties, usually accompanied great warmth 
and intemperance with a deplorable want 
of judgment. When this was considered, 
was the discretionary power to be safely 
reposed in hands so liable to be corruptly 
influenced or wrongly directed? What 
he dreaded was the general gloom which 
these bills would spread over the peeps: 
They would tend more than any thing to 
destroy that happy union of the lower 
with the higher classes of society and arm 
the different orders with animosity against 
each other. They would destroy that 
free spirit of Englishmen, which had been 
the real cause of the energy of our na- 
tional character, and of our prosperity 
and wealth. Peace and reform were the 
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only two things which could save the 
country. He hoped that the country 
would not be lulled into a false security, 
and suffer these bills to exist. 

Lord Mu/grave said, that the noble 
marquis had admitted the existing danger, 
but had urged that the present bills were 
unconstitutional. In this he differed toto 
colo from his lordship. He entered into 
a history of the precedents, and insisted 
particularly on he act of the 13th Charles 
Ynd, forbidding the solicitation of more 
than twenty names to a petition. This, 
he said, was not repealed by the Bill of 
Rights; and it had been so ruled by the 
judges on the trial of lord George Gor- 
don. The present bills, therefore, which 
met the necessity of the times, did not 
go beyond the existing laws. 

The Earl of Moira said, that for all 
honest purposcs the bill was superfluous. 
As the law stood before, a tnagistrate 

resent at any meeting, where it should 
be asserted, that grievances might be re- 
medied by other means than through 
King, Lords, and Commons, not only had 
the power to interfere, in all the extent 
authorized by the new bill, but he would 
have been subject to prosecution, had he 
not interfered ; for the words would have 
been treasonable in the individual using 
them; and had they met the apparent 
concurrence of other persons present, 
the meeting instantly became a treason- 
able assembly. Ifence I regard this bill 
as a direct infraction of the constitution. 
I admit that the aftectation on the part of 
the London Corresponding Society, of 
adopting all the forms and phrases which 
distinguished the Jacobin Club, rendered 
the society a proper object for the vigi- 
lance of government. Punish as many of 
the members of that society as shall indi- 
vidually offend against the laws ; as totheir 
absurdities, they are not the objects for 

enal infliction, and will be best chastised 
By the ridicule of the public. But if 
I would not have the mass of that society 
punished for the transgressions of a few 
of its members, much less can I pro- 
nounce, on account of the imputed of- 
fences of the Corresponding Society, a 
Sentence of privation from just rights 
against the whole people of England. It 
is in vain to say that the right in question 
is still to exist, but only qualified. A 
qualified right is a solecism: a right may 
have certain bounds; but within them its 
exercise must be at the free will of him 
who possesses the right. The new bill, 
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leaves a mere privilege to mcet under the 
good pleasure of a magistrate. It isa de- 
grading permission, the acceptance of 
which declares the absence of all right. 
Now, here my unconquerable objection 
to this bill is brought to a point. ‘This 
very right is such as from its nature must 
continually be asserted in every commu- 
nity that holds itselffree. Admitting the 
extenuation pleaded, namely, that the 
bill only restricts the right for a certain 
time, and in a certain degree—if parlia- 
ment can remove the land marks of the 
constitution for a short way, it may re- 
move them entirely. One favourite asser- 
tion in behalf of the measure was, that 
those who opposed it deserted their sove- 
reign: an assertion, which ministers used 
upon many other occasions, and by which 
they had deprived the king and the peo- 
ple of the best of services, and terrified 
or seduced many well-meaning persons 
into a support of their conduct. The 
greatest service which it would be in his _ 
power to render his majesty, would be. 
to advise him to withhold his assent from. 
the bill. 

Lord Thurlow began with noticing the 
variety of misconceptions that had taken 
place respecting the bill, and in no parti- 
cular more than in the idea that it 
trenched upon that important principle of 
British liberty established by the Bill of 
Rights, the right of the subject to discuss 
public grievances, to petition, complain, 
or remonstrate, or otherwise address the 
king, or either or both Houses of Parlia- 
ment respecting them. So far from that 
being the case, the bill set out with re- 
cognizing that principle in the plainest and 
broadest manner. Much had been:said 
with respect to the different modes prac< 
tised to obtain petitions for or against the 
bill: long experience had taught him 
that on occasions where considerable dif- 
ference of opinion prevailed, and both 
sides were equally eager in supporting 
their own opinion by every possible 
means, a good deal of misrepresentation 
would be resorted to. Perhaps, there- 
fore, the fairest way of considering the 
degree of weight due to the petitions in 
general was, to hold that the petitions on 
one side of the question, were as much 
to be relied on as the petitions on the other. 
He could not concur with those who ar- 
gued, that the consequences that had 
arisen from the propagation of Jacobinical 
principles in France, afforded a sufficient 
justification. for the legislature of this 
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country to enact new laws with a view to 
the prevention of similar effects here. He 
thought they had nothing to do with what 
had passed in France, as far as related to 
any influence it ought to have on their 
proceedings in parliament. It was their 
duty to govern their conduct in legislation, 
with a view to such laws as were expedi- 
ent and necessary to the good order, the 
well-being and the happiness of the peo- 
ple. The contrary doctrine was not only 
unfair in principle but impracticable in 


itself, as the genius and character of the 


two nations were extremely dissimilar, 
and it was‘idle to suppose that the two 
countries were to be governed in the same 
way. ‘The doctrine was, besides, some- 
what insulting to Englishmen, whose loy- 
alty was not more general than sincere and 
ardent and who were more likely te be 
induced by the horrors experienced in 
France, to abstain from excesses that 
might lead to the same consequences, 
than to make the conduct of the French 
the model of their imitation. With re- 
gard to what had passed in the societies 
alluded to, that was a matter of which he 
professed to know nothing. If they had 
distributed seditious papers, the present 
law would reach them with a sufficient se- 
verity of punishment. The case, how- 
ever was, in his opinion, not precisely the 
same, in point of mischievous effect, with 
respect to speeches delivered at popular 
meetings. Whenever he heard ofa speech 
made before 30,000 persons, the first thing 
that occurred to him was, that it was im- 
possible that one thirtieth part of the au- 
dience could hear it. No great apprehen- 
sion need, therefore, be entertained of the 
danger likely to result from such harangues; 
but writings or printed papers might be cir- 
culated ciroushout the kingdom, and read 
again and again till the poison worked and 
produced those consequences most to be 
dreaded. He would therefore have the 
laws in being enforced against libellous 
and seditious writings, and he had no 
doubt they would be put an endto. The 
speeches in question he could suppose 
were insolent and impertinent, but were 
they sodangerous as tocall for thepresent 
bill? It was the glory of the English law, 
that there was noprevious restraint on the 
people in the exercise of the important pri- 
“wilege of meeting to discuss grievances 
and petition parliament respecting them. 

t privilege stood precisely onthe same 
ground with the roster of the press. Its 
use was free and unrestrained, but its 
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abuse was open to punishment. Had it 
been otherwise the freedom of the press 
instead of an advantage, would have been 
the most intolerable tyranny. Montes- 
quieu, m his Spirit of Laws, said, that the 
existence of freedom in England depended 
on the freedom of petition, and the freedom 
ofthe press. If the people feel the pres. 
sure of particular laws, and are not at li- 
berty to petition for their redress or re- 
monstrate against them, they are slaves 
indeed. To declare, therefore, that “the 
people have nothing to do with the laws 
but to obey them,” was as odious as it was 
fallacious, and when ho said that, he by 
no means intended any reflection on the 
right reverend prelate, who in the course 
of a recent debate had made use of the ex- 
pression ; the handsome, manly, and libe- 
ral explanation, which the right reverend 
prelate* had since Bee of his meaning, 
not only reflected the highest honour on 
his good sense and candour, but cured 
the declaration of' all possible exception. 
«~The people had an undoubted right to 
interfere with the laws in the manner prese 
cribed by the Bill of Rights, and recog. 
nized by the present bill; as far, there- 
fore, as that went, the bill was unobjec- 
tionable, but it was what followed that 
was to be deprecated. The restraints ie 
threw around the exercise of that consti- 
tutional right which it broadly acknow- 
ledged were alarming and dreadful indeed. 
The bill, therefore, was to be objected 
against as establishing a bad precedene 
under countenance of which a variety of 
bad laws might creep into the state, and 
defile the pages of the Statute book. He 
recollected that in 1782, when a motion 
for a reform m the parliament res 
sentation had been rajected m the Housa 
of Commons, and the previous question 
moved upon it, the people were immedi- 
ately informed by men of celebrated cha- 
racters, and popular weight in the country, 
that their petitions had been rejected by 
the mode held most obnoxious, as the 
means of getting rid of a question of im- 

ortance, and were called upon to meet 
In districts, and to discuss the best means 
of rendering their application to the . 
House more successful; but i¢ was nob 
then contended, that their intention was 
to overawe parliament, or do more than 
to awaken in the people a due attention to 
a subject that involved their dearest and 
most invaluable rights. He recollected 


* The Bishop of Rochester. See p. 267. 
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also, at the time when Mr. Wilkes 
was declared incapable of sitting in the 
House of Commons, though returned again 
for Middlesex, some people who were 
zealous in his cause went so far as to de- 
clare that no resolution of the House 
would be binding, and no act would be in 
force whilst Mr. Wilkes remained exclud- 
ed. At different times he had heard doc- 
trines broached and insisted on, that were 
equally extravagant and alarming, but he 
did not remember to have ever once 
heard it hinted that such bills as the pre- 
sent were necessary torestrain them. The 
power and extent of the existing laws had 
always hitherto been deemed sufficient for 
the correction of abuse, the punishment of 
offences, and the prevention of danger.— 
The bill was liable to such objections in 
the wording of its clauses, that it either be- 
trayed great negligence in those who drew 
it up, or afforded suspicion of its originat- 
ing in an awkward motive. The distinc- 
tion taken between the different species of 
public meetings, was at least novel. It 
gave great powers to justices, and though 
it recognized the right of the people to 
meet in order to discuss grievances, and 
petition, it surrounded the exercise of that 
right with restrictions equally unprece- 
dented and severe. It mentioned descrip- 
tions of magistrates and meetings which 
he could not comprehend the meaning of. 
What officer was the convener of a county 
in Scotland ? and what was meant by a 
county meeting? A meeting might, in- 
deed, be held in a county, but it could not 
be styled the petition of this orthat county ; 
the House alwaysreceived it as the petition 
of those individuals who annexed their 
signatures to it. The powers given to the 
ee under this bill were novel, and li- 
iable to serious abuse. It would be stupid 
in the House to say that any body of men 
were immaculate. The bill gave magis- ; 
trates the power of taking all persons into 

custody, ‘ who should hold any discourse | 
for the purpose of inciting and stirring up | 
the people to hatred and contempt of the 

person of his majesty, &c. or the govern- 

ment and constitution of this realm, as by , 
law established.” If those words eae 
lowed to stand in the bill, there was an end | 
at once of all discussion with a view to | 
parliamentary refurm. How was it possi- 

ble in agitating that question to forbear 

mentioning the inequality in point of im- 

portance, inhabitants, &c. &c. between the 

county of Yorkshire and the borough of 

Old Sarum, without derision and ridicule, 
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which might by an ignorant magistrate be 
construed “ to incite hatred and contempt 
ofthe government and constitution, as by 
law established?” and, acting upon that 
misconstruction, he might take the part 
into custody and dissolve the meeting. ¢ 
had been said, that if the magistrate ex- 
ceeded or abused his authority, he was 
liable to punishment; but under what 
circumstances would a prosecution come 
into court upon such an occasion? The 
prosecutor would come into court with a 
halter about his neck, and no man surely 
would risk the carrying on such a suit, 
unles he had a mind to be hanged.—His 
lordship pointed out the distinction be- 
tween.the extent to which the provisions 
of the bill went, and that of the provisions 
of the act of Charles 2nd, and that of 
George Ist, commonly called the Riot act. 
By the latter, the persons assembled for an 
unlawful purpose, did not incur the pe- 
nalty of felony unless they continued to- 
gether riotously and tumultuously for one 
hour after the act had been read ; by the 
present bill, if an assembly met for the 
mere discussion of public topics, continu- 
ed together peaceably to the number of 
twelve or more for one hour after procla- 
mation made, commanding them to dis- 
perse, they were guilty of felony, and the 
magistrate was ordered to put them to 
death, or at least saved harmless, if upon 
resistance any of the persons so continu- 
ing together lost their lives. This, there- 
fore, was in his mind an insurmountable 
objection to the bill. But, exclusive of this 
grand objection, the authors of the bill 
seemed to have paid no attention to the 
explicitness of its clauses; inthe language 
of special pleaders, they had failed to 
‘shit the bird in the eye.” A penal law 
should always be clear and explicit, 
whereas the language of the bill was pe- 
culiarly vague and inconclusive. There- 
fore, although the bill recognized the se 
of petition, and affected to guarantee that 
liberty, it wasat best a liberty in fetters. 
He sincerely wished that any essential 
abuse of liberty should be punished ;_ but 
the offenders should be punished in their 
proper character, and not degraded to the 
description of felons, without any neces- 
sity sufficient to warrant so severe a change 
of situation. 
The Lord Chancellor said, the greater 
part of the learned lord’s speech was a 
strong argument in favour of going into a 
committee, when the clauses might be de- 
bated, and any alteration thought neces- 
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eat 7 silent be made: at present, the prin- 
ciple of the bill was the sole object of their 
eonsideration. The learned lord had said, 
that the legislature of this country ought 
not to let what passed in France influence 
their proceedings. He, on the contrary, 
maintained the necessity of observing it as 
a general rule. The learned lord bad also 
said, that the genius and character‘of the 
two nations were dissimilar, and that it 
was absurd to suppose that the subjects of 
both could be governed by thc same laws. 
Upon that principle he had refused to 
take a salutary warning from what had 
passed in a neighbouring kingdom. Was 
man so different from man on the different 
sides of the Channel, that similar associa- 
tions in each, professing similar principles, 
assuming the same forms, and affecting 
the same style and terms, were not likely 
to be attended with similar effects? Would 
the Protestant divines of England declare 
that they apprehended nothing from the 
avowed Atheism and scandalous prophane- 
nesa practised in France ? Would prudent 
politicians see no danger in the general 
confusion which would necessarily result 
from the propagation of doctrines and sys- 
tems of governmentdestructive of all order, 
all subordination, all property, all security, 
and all happiness? Would the learned 
lord venture to assert that they ought 
to remain supine in the midst of the tri- 
bunes of the London Corresponding So- 
ciety—in the midst of seditious and in- 
flammatory harangues, and libellous pam- 
phlets and papers? ‘The most vigilant 
government could not keep pace with the 
actions of that society in this country: 
heap prosecutions on prosecutions, there 
would be no use in it. It had ever been 
the practice of wise governments to anti- 
cipate and supersede, by preventive regue 
lations, in order to render the evil imprac- 
ticable. He was no enemy to the liberty 
of the press, so truly described by the 
Jearned lord; at the same time he must 
observe, that the libels that had issued 
from it went beyond all bounds, and that 
it was lenity to introduce preventive laws. 
The London Corresponding Society called 
for a reform,when it was clear a revolu- 
tion was their object. What had been the 
atrocious nature of the hand-bills distri- 
buted by the society? They described 
the constitution and government as a mo- 
harchy, but not a monarchy limited and 
The House of Lords they pro- 
nounced useless, the Commons corrupt, 
the judges corrupt, and recommended to 
f VOL. XXXII. ] 
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strike out of all the records the word 
monarchy, and insert commonwealth. 
According to them our laws were absurd ; 
and all mdictments drawn up in the king’s 
name were infamous libels, and insults on 
the people. When they come to +tate what 
they mean by reform, and bring forth 
their plans, they then tell us of universal 
suffrage ; that is, the universal, indefeasi- 
ble right of men, which cannot be bartered 
away. In order to reform, they say, you 
must put an end to boroughs and corpora- 
tions, and divide the kingdom into factions. 
Does not all this tend to involve us in the 
miserable state of France? Experience 
had shown that the existing laws were not 
sufficient to put a stop tothe evil; and 
thence arose the necessity for the present 
measures, which, he must contend, did not 
exceed that necessity... _ 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he cone 
sidered this measure as chiefly dangerous, 
because it was connected with a system of 
encroachment, of which every step ought 
to be watched. One encroachment was 
only intended to pave the way tor another. 
It was said. that this bill was meant only to 
last for three years. But did the House 
believe that ministers would stop there ? 
At the expiration of the three years, it 
would be contended, that these measures 
had been attended with no danger to li- 
berty.; and some measure of a complexion 
still more arbitrary would be proposed. 
He considered the bill as not so formidable 
in itself; for its absurdity defeated its mis- 
chief. It was chiefly alarming, because 
it broke the grand line of demarcation, 
and paved the way for measures still more 
dangerous to the liberty of the subject. 
For what purpose could a stab be aimed at 
the vitals of the constitution, except witha 
view to its utter destruction? So much had 
the right of petitioning been respected in 
former times, that it had even been deter- 
mined that petitions containing libellous 
matter, and libellous hand-bills distributed 
at the door of the House, should not be 
prosecuted. The learned lord, who 
seemed better acquainted with French his- 
tory than with English law, seemed to 
have formed his notions of petitioning, 
from the maxims of Robespierre, who 
passed a decree against petitioning. The 
bill would tend to render the functions of 
the magistrate more odious, and his per- 
son more insecure. The true ground of 
the bills was, that ministers had plunged 
the country into a situation of unexampled 
calamity; and now, in order to screen 
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themselves from the consequences of their 
misconduct, they had recourse to these 
measures in order to deprive the people of 
England of the right of remonstrance. 

The House divided: Contents, 63 ;— 
Proxies, 46—109. Not-contents, 15 :— 
Proxies, 6—21. 


Dec. 14. The bill was read a third 
time. On the question, that the bill do 
pass, 

The Duke of Bedford rose and said :=—= 
The bill, my lords, now stands before 

ou exactly as it is to pass into a law. 
n the course of the discussion which it 
has undergone, it has been divested of se- 
veral obnoxious clauses. The exception- 
able principle, however, still remains. No 
one denies that it imposes some restric- 
tions on the right re apart The bill 
gives a power, which is liable to abuse; 
it is in vain to tell me that it will not be 
abused. I never will confide such a 
power while I am ignorant for what pur- 
poses it may be applied. The ground 
urged for adopting this bill has been the 
outrage against bis majesty’s person. It 
has been boldly asserted, that, previous 
to that event, the propagation of sedition 
was notorious, and that it may be imme- 
diately traced to doctrines which were 
openly preached. I as boldly contradict 
the ussertion. Upon that point we are 
therefore at issue. How, then, is it to 
be established? By proof; by investiga- 
tion. These have been refused; and mi- 
nisters did well to refuse them: for they 
.were aware that their measures were not 
calculated to stand such a test. Had 
.they been in possession of those proofs 
which we required, would they have re- 
fused them? If the circumstances of the 
times imposed upon them the necessity of 
bringing forward new acts of restriction, 
and of making fresh additions to the penal 
code of the country, would they not, if 
possible, have endeavoured to secure our 
concurrence? The present measure is 
liable to be grossly abused, and, I am 
afraid, with impunity. Ido not wish to 
enter into any invectives against the cha- 
racters of magistrates; it is not, however, 
to be concealed, that many of those to 
whom so large a power is to be given by 
‘the present bill, are known to be corrupt 
and interested men. And to persons of 
this description, you give the power to 
arrest an Englishman while he is speak- 
ing. And in case of any resistance or ob- 
struction, what is the power you give to the 
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magistrate ?—-And to disperse the meet- 
ing, to enforce military execution; and 
remark how many kinds of obstruction 
may take place ina large assembly short 
of actual violence; for it is not to be ex- 
pected that Englishmen will, on the first 
mandate of a corrupt and worthless ma- 
beh te disperse like a troop of slaves. 

et, in every such instance, you put it 
in the power of a magistrate of this des- 
criptign to enforce the most severe penal- 
ties, wherever the British spirit shall 
either undauntedly step forward in the 
arduous task of asserting its outraged 
rights, or tempering its energies with 
prudence, shall calmly remain on the de- 
fensive, and assume the inflexible, but 
unoffending attitude of opposition to ca- 
price or tyranny. With such a power I 
would not trust the man whom I most 
loved. Yo such a man I might trust my 
own life, liberty, and property; but not 
those of my countrymen. I feel that 
though I am not delegated from them, I 
am delegated for them.—With respect to 
the outrage on his majesty, what did the 
evidence brought forward go to prove? 
That the persons any way implicated in 
that outrage were very few in number. 
It seemed to be the wish of ministers to 
prove that the outrage was entirely the 
act of a band of raffians. . Supposing that 
to be the fact, was it fitting to enslave 
the whole people of England for the of- 
fence of a few desperate individuals ? 
Was their guilt a justification of those 
new und cruel punishments which were 
enacted by this bill? ‘The bill is defend- 
ed as a measure of prevention.. This ar- 
gument for increa:ing the penal code, in 
order to prevent crimes is founded on a 
most despotic principle, and is an inno- 
vation of the most dangerous nature. It 
is coutrary to that spirit which guided the 
legislative proceedings of our ancestors, 
contrary to the whole tenour of our laws. 
It is to be recollected, that laws, in order 
to be just, ought to fall equally upon all 
ranks of the community. The present 
bill is chiefly calculated to restrain the 
lower orders; and it will become the 
House to recollect the relative situation 
in which they stand to that class of so- 
ciety. We may be well said to fatten by 
the sweat of their brows. To them we 
are indebted, not immediately indeed for 
the situation we hold here, but for all 
those appendages which render that situ- 
ation desirable; riches, honours, and 
power. They can do without us; we 
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cannot do without them. Wherever an 
apology has been wanted for the bills, it 
has been said, “ look to the example of 
France.” The case of the French and of 
the English is materially different. The 
French have for centuries been doomed 
to bend beneath the yoke of oppression ; 
they have been accustomed to witness the 
profligacy and extravagancy of their court, 
and to consider depravity of morals as a 
necessary qualification for honours and 
preterment. Englishmen, on the con- 
trary, have, at different periods, struggled 
boldly and gallantly for liberty; and if 
occasionally they have been forced to sub- 
mit, they have again burst their chains, 
and loaded them upon their oppressors. 
Such has been, such, I trust, ever will 
be the independence of the English spi- 
rit, and the energy of the English charac- 
ter. What has the.example of France 
held out, but a solemn warning of the fatal 
consequences that a revolution, brought 
on by pba and oppression, was cer- 
tain to produce. ‘Lhe French, under 
their revolution, have committed every 
species of herror and excess; what does 
this prove? only that in proportion as the 
people are the enslaved and oppressed, 
the less will they be qualified to enjoy, 
and the more strongly will they be tempted 
to abuse, the advantages of newly reco- 
vered freedom. What, on the other hand, 
has been the treatment of the people of 
this country? They have submitted to a 
calamitous war with patience and resigna- 
tion. How were they induced to submit 
in patience, and bear its evils without re- 
pining ? They were told that it was a war 
carried on for the sake of liberty—tor the 
preservation of their free constitution. 
That one thing most dear to them, for 
which they had made so many sacrifices, 
you are now about to assassinate. ‘The 
present measure 1 most decidedly regard 
as a violation of the rights of the consti- 
tution, established at the Revolution.— 
There is one other topic, on which I wish 
to say a few words, nainely, the right to 
resistance. No one now stands up to de- 
fend the doctrine of passive obedience 
and non-reaistance. It is universally ad- 
mitted that there is a eertain degree of 
oppression which men may justifiably re- 
sist, and when to submit is no longer a 
question of moral duty. If it had tallen 
to my share tou have debated this bill at 
the commencement, and as it was origi- 
nally brought forward, I should not have 
hesitated to have declared, . as was done 
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by some valued friends of mine, that if 
the bill should be carried into.a law, and 
executed to its extent, resistance would 
then be declined from motives of -pru- 
dence, and not of duty. I oppose this 
bill from ales et I oppose it from the 
precedent which it affords for future inno- 
vation ; from the example which it esta- 
blishes, that parliament have a right to 
violate those laws which were settled at 
the Revolution, and on which the parlia- 
ment then declared that they did demand 
and insist. In support of those. principles, 
my ancestors shed their blood; sad. ra- 
ther than desert or betray them, I will 
submit to perish. 

The Duke of Leeds said, that ministers 
complained of the pains taken to misrepre- 
sent the bills ; but he was certain that the 
industry used to raise opposition to the 
bills, had deterred many, who disapproved 
of them, from testifying their dislike, 
from a fear of inflaming the public mind 
to a dangerous degree. ‘The present bill 
would tend to increase and organize 
meetings of fifty, which, from their obscu- 
rity, would be more dangerous to governe 
ment than meetings of a larger number. 
It would give also too great a discretion 
to the magistrates who would be called 
on to execute it. At the same time, 
meetings of the largest numbers might 
assemble for the purpose of considering 
any bill pending in parliament. It there- 
fore appeared that the measure would 
fail in. its direct object, which was with 
him a reason quite sufficient to oppose 
it. In its present state the bill ought 
not to pass, though he thought some steps 
should be taken to check the effects of 
sedition. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that the bill cer- 
tainly contained restrictions upon the li- 
berty of the people, upon certain points: 
but those restrictions were necessary in 
order to preserve the rest of the constitu- 
tion entire. It was, and ever had been, 
the custom to frame laws to meet the 
evil of the times. For the facts on which 
the bill was founded, he referred to the 
report of their secret committee last year, 
to the public notoriety of the conduct and 
objects of the societies in question, and 
also to legal convictions that had taken 
place in one or two instances. When the 
regulations of the bill were examined, 
they would be found the mildest that 
could be adopted to meet the evil. 
If such a law had existed in the year 
1780, it would have prevented mych of 
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the mischief then committed, and pre- 
cluded the necessity of having recourse 
to a military force. 

The Earl of Adingd n opposed the bill, 
as being subversive of the constitution, 
and denied the facts on which it was 
founded ; but supposing them to exist, he 
thought the existing laws sufficiently 
strong to counteract them. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he had 
thought it his duty to attend in every 
stage of the bill, to give it his decided 
opposition. The noble secretary of state 
had said that the two bills were part of a 
system. ‘The first bill related to the pro- 
tection of his majesty’s person ; the other 
was supported by arguments deduced 
from the situation of affairs at home and 
abroad. Their lordships had heard strong, 
and in his mind invincible arguments 
against the unconstitutionality of the 
system; and for his part, such was the ap- 
prehension he himself entertained on that 
subject, that he considered the existence 
of the constitution as implicated in their 
fate. He would not say any thing of re- 
sistance, but this he would not hesitate to 
say, that if the bills were carried into 
execution in their utmost extent, it was 
high time for those who prized civil liberty 
to consider of transferring themselves and 
their property to some country of free- 
from, from one that had once been free. 
The bill not only struck at the foundation 
of civil liberty, but involved in its ope- 
peration, the right of trial by jury. Ac- 
cording to the practice of the law in cases 
of misdemeanor the crown had the power 
of challenging the jury, while that power 
was denied to the prisoner. This was a 
privilege that partook so much of injus- 
tice and abuse, that it was too gross ‘and 
inhuman to require farther observation. 
But he trusted, that a right granted to a 
felon, would not be denied to persons 
tried for a misdemeanor under the ope- 
ration of this bill. In cases of a political 
nature, every indulgence should be 
granted to the prisoner. If ministers 
were wrong in this particular, they should 
acknowlege their error; if such an abuse 
had crept into the bill, they should ex- 
punge the poison. What could induce 
ministers tu restrict the bill to the natural 
life of the sovereign? During the reign 
of Anne, a similar bill for the protection 
of her majesty had been passed during the 
life ofthe pretender. But what affinity was 
there between the present case and that of 
a pretender to the crown? I¢ was an act of 
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injustice towards the king; fot ea kin 
should be beloved, and not be ren 
an object of jealousy to those against 
whom the bill was levelled. With regard 
to the bill, it was necessary to examine 
how far it was competent to meet the 
resent occasion. When ministers en- 
arged on the necessity of the measure, 
they should have stated whence proceeded 
the cause of the events that had induced 
them to bring it forward. The full cause 
of the disaffection had not been properly 
considered, and the remedy was not ac- 
commodated to the source from which 
the evil arose. The meetings so repro- 
bated owed their weight to the discontent 
which the calamitous state of the coun 
produced. It was a circular chain of 
dependent causes which begun and ended 
with ministers. It would only mcrease 
the evil, and by increasing the effect 
afford the pretences for going on to in- 
crease the application. The people still 
possessed the feelings of Englishmen, and 
would not tamely be deluded into a base 
surrender of their rights. 

Lord Grenville said, it was rather severe 
to attack the bill on the principle, that it 
was a departure from the existing laws, 
If no challenge was allowed in the case 
of misdemeanor, it did not originate in 
the present bill, but was consunant to the 
laws as they existed at present. He 
denied that the bill went tv alienate the 
affections of the people froin the sovereign, 
The limiting it to the life of the sovereign 
was justified by the example of our an- 
cestors. He contended, that there were no 
restraints in the bill inconsistent with the 
rights of Englishmen, or any new felony 
created, unless when forcible obstruction 
was given to magistrates in the exercise 
of their legal functions. In situations 
such as magistrates might be placed, much 
must be left to their discretion: at the 
same time, it ought to be remembered, 
that they were responsible for what they 
did, and liable to punishment when they 
acted wrong. 

Lord Thurlow said, that when the 
House considered the importance of the 
bill they were about to pass, it became 
them to be well grounded in the opinion, 
that there did exist a necessity that justie 
fied so strong a remedy. No man who 
had read the Bill of Rights could dispute 
the undoubted right of the people to pett- 
tion the king or either house of parlia- 
ment, upon any real or supposed grievance; 
and it was a liberty which he trusted 
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would remain entire and unshaken by an 

restraint whatever. On the other a 
if any excesses, under the sanction of 
liberty, was attempted, the government 
might meet such excesses by strong and 
suitable laws, but they ought to take espe- 
cial care not to go a single step farther 
than was absolutely necessary. With 
regard to the bill, it was to be considered 
whether it restrained any rights or liber- 
ties of the subject? to what extent those 
rights and liberties were restrained? and 
why that restraint was necessary? why 
every Englishman should be deprived of 
his right to discuss public questions rela- 
tive to church and state? The bill was 
founded on what was called the growth of 
French principles in this kingdom. He 
knew that certain causes had led to certain 
events in that country. He knew of no 
such causes to produce similar events in 
this. To produce a similarity, nothing 
could more directly tend than such violent 
measures as the present. He could not 
give his assent to a bill, the operation of 
of which went to curb and circumscribe 
that liberty which England had so long 
enjoyed, and under the auspicious in- 
fluence of which she had so lony flourished 
without hearing more distinctly defined 
the extent of the evil, to counteract and 
remedy which so large a portion of that 
invaluable blessing was to be sacrificed. 
Much had been said of the poisoned part 
of the people, but the numbers, strength, 
or importance of that poisoned part had 
never been ascertained. In his mind, 
they were insignificant and few, and might 
be easily checked without adopting mea- 
sures, which stigmatized the loyalty of 
the great mass of the English people. If 
danger was apprehended from the adop- 
tion of French principles, he would ever 
contend, that the English character was 
essentially different from that of French- 
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which had befallen that devoted nation. 
As to the idea, that meetings for the dis- 
cussion of any particular defect in the 
representation, did Sarum, for instance, 
would be impeded by the bill, he asserted 
that they would be left perfectly free and 
undisturbed. He defended the bill upon 
every principle of policy, safety, and ne- 
cessity. 

The House then divided on the ques- 
tion, ‘* That this bill do pass :” Contents, 
57, Proxies, 50—107. Not-contents, 14, 
Proxies, 4—18. Majority 89. 


List of the Minority. 
Duke of Norfolk Lord Chedworth 


Bedford St. John 
Leeds Say and Sele 
Marquis of Lansdown Ponsonby 
Earl of Derby PROXIES. 
Lauderdale Duke of Grafton 
Albemarle Earl of Guilford 
Suffolk Thanet 
Abingdon Lord Teynham 
Lord Thurlow 


Protests against the Seditious Meetings 
Bill.) The tollowing Protests were entered 
on the Journals: 

‘© Dissentient, 

‘“‘ Because, to present petitions to the 
throne and the two Houses of Parliament 
has at all times been the undoubted right 
of the subjects of this realm; the free and 
unlimited enjoyment of which was one of | 
the many blessings restored by the Revolu- 
tion, and invariably continued in its ful- 
lest extent, as well during times of inter- 
nal commotion, as of externa] danger: we 
therefure cannot consent to a bill which 
thus fetters the rights of the people, and 
imposes restraints on that freedom of 
speech, tothe existence of which the pre- 
servation of all our liberties may be as- 
cribed, and from the full, free aad conti- 
nued exercise of which is derived the 


men; and that whatever abuses might ; manly character that distinguishes a free 


have hurried that nation into excesses of | people. 


the most extravagant kind, it would be 
absurd to suppose that their example 
could produce the same effects on the 
minds of Englishmen. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that all reve- 
rence for law and for religion, had been for 
the last five years extinguished in France. 
The spirit of imitation was abroad, and 
it was the duty of the British legislature 
to resist it. The same principles which 
had laid waste France, were now operating 
by the same means in England, and the 

ul was necessary to avert the calamities 


(Signed )—Norfolk, Suftulk, 
Lansdowne, Derby, Chedworth, 
Albemarle, Lauderdale, Ponsonby, 
Bedford.” 

*¢ Dissentient, 

1. “* Because, though we cordially agree 
in the above ground of protest, yet we 
think it farther necessary to state, that 
although the bill industriously displays 
the acknowledged right of Englishmen, a 
right essential to a free constitution of 
deliberating on grievances in church or 
state, and of preterring to the king and 
each House of Parliament, petitions, come 
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plaints, remonstrances and declarations 
thereupon, yet it proceeds to lay the 
whole exercise of that important and sa- 
cred privilege under a restraint and dis- 
countenance, which directly and absolutely 
annihilates the right. ‘The very pro- 
position of any matter which shall tend to 
incite or stir up the people to hatred or 
contempt of the government and constitu- 
tion of this realm, as by law established, 
makes the assembly liable to be dispersed 
by any one justice of the peace, under the 
pain of felony, without benefit of clergy, 
if any twelve remain together an hour 
after proclamation,even though they should 
not proceed on the prohibited business. 
Nay, if any one justice shall think fit to 
arrest any person holding any discourse 
to the above effect, to be dealt with ac- 
cording to law, and shall meet with ob- 
struction, whether the orator and ob- 
structor be suborned or not, the whole 
assembly is liable to be treated in this 
harsh and unprecedented manner. Now 
the case to which these terrible conse- 
quenees are attached, is unavoidable, be- 
ing a necessary incident to the exercise of 
the right; for no grievance can be made 
the subject of deliberation, much less of 
complaint and remonstrance, without 
drawing down la it that odium, which 
its injurious tendency, or that contempt 
which its absurd incongruity may seem to 
merit : that is, without representing it as a 
grievance. So that an occasion even 
without straining, can never be wanting 
to suppress the exercise of this franchise. 
2. “Because the severe provisions of 
this bill, not only apply to all assemblies 
convened by the exertions of private 
subjects in the manner expressly claimed 
for Englishmen by the Bill of Rights, but 
to all the other assemblies mentioned in 
the act, as appears from a consideration of 
the following words—‘ Such meeting or 
‘assembly, as is hereinbefore mentioned, 
¢ towhichevery justice of peace is authoriz- 
‘ed and empowered to resort with any 
6 number of constables, or other officers of 
« the peace, and to do,or order to bedone, 
* all such acts, matters, and things as the 
‘case may require. Now although it be 
not expressly provided, that deliberating 
onany grievanceinchurch or state, shall be 
deemed a crime except in assemblies, con- 
vened by fobs subjects, yet the above- 
mentioned authority, to arrest men holdin 
discourse to such effect, to be dealt with 
according to law, do so flagrantly imply 
at, that the zeal of any justice of the peace, 
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who should so understand the phrase, may 
regard this as affording ample counte- 
nance to his efforts. Happily in the class 
of magistrates, in this country, are men 
whose worth and honour render them res- 
pectable; but we cannot forget that many 
are not ont appointed by the minister 
during his pleasure, but are in a state of 
apparent subjection to his caprice, and 
some even paid by him for the exer- 
cise of their office, have their dependance 
on that caprice for their daily bread. It is 
therefore but too easy to foresee how such 
an occasion will be applied. 

3. ** Because the provisions in the cone 
clusion of this bill, form a worthy sequel 
to the foregoing measures, differing not in 
principle, but only in extent and applica- 
tion. ‘The prohibition of unlicensed dis- 
coursing upon law, constitution, govern- 
ment, and policy, at meetings not sanc- 
tioned by the sacred occasion of a tree 
people applying to their legislature, inter- 
rupts private instruction, and the freedom 
of private discourse. The perusal of books 
recommended by universal esteem, and 
the authority of names the most venera- 
ble, is an indulgence, however, that still 
remains. We are only forbidden to talk of 
what they contain. 

“ We therefore think rt our bounden 
duty, thus solemnly to mark the ignomi- 
nious difference between this impaired state 
of English liberty, and that which was so 
nobly demanded, and so honourably con- 
ceded, at the auspicious era of our happy 
and glorious Revolution. It is in vain 
that by the rapidity with which this bill 
has proceeded, the petitions, complaints, 
remonstrances and other addresses of an 
irritated people, have been evaded. It is 
in vain to hope that the length of time for 
which it is to endure, will lay the publie 
anxiety tosleep. The people cannot cease 
to regard this invasion of their rights with 
grief and dismay. They feel with us, that 
even indifference would extinguish this 
fundamental franchise, this safeguard of 
all our liberties, for ever. 

(Signed) Beprorp 
LAUDERDALE 
ALBEMARLE.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Budget.] 
Dec. 7. The House having resolved 
itself into a committee of Ways and 
Means, 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt rose. He said, he 
was perfectly aware of the ditficulty of ene 
deavouring, at so early a period of the 
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session, to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to a general view of the expenses 
of the year, and of proposing to them the 
means of meeting those expenses. A con- 
siderable part of those expenses. could 
now only be judged of by estimate. At the 
sametime, he trusted he should be able to 

ive a general account sufficiently exact. 
The committee would recollect that, at 
the commencement of the present scssion, 
his majesty, in the speech from the throne, 
had held out to parliament, and the na- 
tion, the prospect of a negociation for 
peace; and it was the opinion of parlia- 
ment that the probability of a speedy 
termination of the war would be mate- 
rially assisted by our showing to the 
enemy that we were prepared for either 
alternative. Under that impression, he 
thought it better to come forward at 
once, and fairly state what would be the 
amount of the service for another year of 
war, together with the means of mecting 
that expense, than to suffer it to pass on 
to a later period of the year. He did this 
with the more confidence, in the persua- 
sion that the account wound be a triumph 
of the finances of Great Britain, and would 
demonstrate that she was equal to the 
emergency in which she was engaged. 
Without any other prefatory introduction, 
he should proceed to consider the sub- 
ject under those heads into which it re- 
solved itself. It would be his duty to 
state under the various heads of service, 
the articles of Supply which had been _ al- 
ready voted. And first the Navy. The 
nuinber of seamen for the present year 
was 110,000 men, being 10,000 more than 
the preceding year; and the sum already 
voted for this head of service was 
5,720,000l. There were still two farther 
sums to be voted, numely, 624,000/. and 
708,000/., for building ships and repairs, 
making. the whole of the navy for the 
year 7,720,000/. ‘The next head of ser- 
vice was the Army for which there had 
already been voted 6,104,000/., which was 
less than the expense of the army for the 
last year by 844,000/. There were still, 
however, several other sums to be voted 
under this head of scrvice, viz. For the 
expense of several French corps, which it 
was thought might be beneficially em- 

loyed in our West India islands, 300,000/. 

he Sardinian subsidy 200,000/. The ex- 
traordinaries of the army were 2,646,000/. 
But this was not all that would come un- 
der this head. It was impossible precisely 
fo state what farther might be required ; 


he would estimate it, however, at 
350,000/. The next head of service was 
the ordnance, which was 1,744,000/. 
Miscellaneous services 360,000/. This was 
more than the last year by 100,000/., and 
arose from the increase in the article of 
secret service money. In time of peace 
the sum for this service was 28,000/. This 
yearithad advanced to 151,000/. The next 
article was the necessary sum for replac- 
ing exchequer bills. The amount of the 
exchequer bills was 6,000,000/. “Though 
it stood, however, at this sum on the sup- 
ply side of the account, yet as it was his 
intention, as an article of ways and means 
to move for a vote of credit for 3,500,0002, 
there would in reality be no more than 
2,500,000/. to be provided for in the sup- 
ply of the year. The next sum was the 
provision for the reduction of the national 
debt. It was a matter of consolation to 
know that the measure for the reduction 
of our debt was persevered in with unceas- 
ing steadiness, and that the benetits of it 
were daily felt in the efficacy of the fund 
set apart forthat purpose. The sum on 
this head was 200,000/. 

Gentlemen would recollect, that when 
he made the loan of 18 million last year, 
he stated the reasonable expectation he 
had of receiving from the India company 
500,000/. But lest that sum should not 
be paid, he had provided taxes for 19 
millions instead of 18. In looking, how- 
ever, at the deficiencies of the grants, he 
should lay out of the consideration for 
the present this circumstance, and should 
take it on the saine ground as last year. 
Under all the various heads, the defi- 
ciencies of grants he stated at 1,750,000/. 
The sum allowed for the prompt payment 
on the loan of last year was 344,000/., and 
the interest upon exchequer bills he stated 
at 240,000/., making together 2,357,0000. 
But from this was to be deducted 28,0002. 
which the land and malt produced above 
the sum taken in the deficiencies of last 
year. The whole of the deficiencies he 
would state at 2,533,0001. The whole of 
the Supply, therefore, for the year, would 
be 27,662,0002. 

He had now to state the Ways and 
Means by which he was to meet this 
Supply. The first article was the land 
and malt, 2,750,000/. Exchequer bills, 
3,500,000/. Of the permancnt taxes, the 
produce had been very good. Indepen- 
dent of the new taxes, the produce for 
the last year had been 13,598,000/. On 
the average of three years the produce 
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was 13,935,271/., and this would be the 
fair amount at which they ought to be 
taken. The permanent charge upon the 
consolidated fund was 11,532,000/. The 
sum to be expected from the imprest 
now in the hands of accountants would 
be 200,000/. The sum to be expected 
from Dutch prizes, on which his majesty 
had been pleased to signify his royal 
pleasure, might be brought into the ac- 
count with strict regard both to justice 
and liberality. The captures were made, 
In a great degree, before the two coun- 
tries were in a state of hostility, by the 
order of ministers, without risk or hazard 
to the captors, and without that sort of 
labour and exertion which was the foun- 
dation of prize. Others, however, had 
certainly been made with great personal 
hazard, and with great exertion. His 
majesty would in all the variety of cases 
make just and liberal allowance to the sa- 
tisfaction of the service ; but with all this a 
considerable sum would accrue applicable 
to the public service. He would take it 
at 1,000,000/. All these, therefore, he 
should take at 3,595,000/. Add to this 
the loan of 18,000,000). which would 
make the sum of 27,845,000/. 

He might state that he had in reserve 
taxes for 1,000,000/., which had been laid 
on last year above the sym which he had 
borrowed: he would leave that, however, 
to meet any future expenses that were 
unforeseen, or to make up for any defi- 
ciency that there might be in the taxes 
generally. It was now his duty to state 
what further sums would be to be pro- 
vided for in the course of the present 
session. The navy debt had largely in- 
creased, That was, however, a circum- 
stance that was less to be regretted than 
any other branch of the public service, 
since the great exertions which had been 
made, had raised our navy to so proud a 
height. The debt had increased also on 
account of circumstances which were not 
likely to arise again, or at Jeast not in 
the same degree. The transport service 
had been a heavy article of charge. The 
debt had increased to 5,000,000/. It 
was 3,500,000/. on the 3lst Dec. 1794, 
so that the increase of navy debt was 
1,500,000. This was to be ascribed to 
the useful measure which had been 
adopted of the purchase of India ships, 
and to the employment of a great num- 
ber of transports. He had perfect con- 
fidence that in the ensuing year they 
might hope for a saving: in this branch of 
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at least two millions and a half. On the 
army extraordinaries he had also confi- 
dence that a considerable saving might 
be made; and that they would not ex- 
ceed two millions and a half. He esti- 
mated therefore the sum which they would 
have to incur on these two heads in the 
course of this year beyond the estimates 
at 4,000,000/. Another important sum 
which they would have to look for in the 
course of this year, would be the boun- 
ties on the corn to be imported into this 
country. On that head he could not 
pretend to speak with any certainty. It 
was a head of service to the amount of 
which he looked with hope rather than 
fear; and he should be extremely happy 
to find that he had a great sum to provide 
for upon that account. He thought, how-. 
ever, the sum of 1,000,000/. was as large 
a sum for bounties as was likely to be 
called for. These sums taken together, 
therefore, would make 5,000,0001,, for 
which they would have to provide. On 
the other hand, there was a fund to which 
they might look with confidence, if gen- 
tlemen were disposed to refer to it in aid 
of the public service. It had been a sub- 
ject of great discussion in that House, 
and upon which there certainly was great 
contraricty of opinion. Upon an average 
of three years it had produced 300,000/. 
to the nation. The provision which the 
liberality of the public had made for the 
American loyalists, and charged upon 
this fund, was almost made good: 
250,000/. only would be due after this 
year; and therefore, as gentlemen thought 
that the produce of the lottery was not 
more than counterbalanced by the perni- 
cious effects which it had upon the com- 
munity, they might undoubtedly look to 
it as to a fund applicable to the public 
exigency. Gentlemen would see that 
the permanent taxes, and the vrowing 
produce of the consolidated fund, were 
more than equal to the existing charge 
upon it; and he had the pleasure to find 
that, as far as could be yet ascertained, 
the produce of the taxes of last year bid 
fair to come up to the sums at which they 
were taken. He had now, therefore, on 
to find taxes for the interest of 18 mil- 
lions, which was the amount of the loan, 
and for which he had contracted. He 
would shortly state the terms, and would 
hereafter explain to the committee the 
reasons upon which he had acted in the. 
bargain that he had made. ‘The interest 
on every 100/. which he had borrowed, 
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was 4J. 13s. 6d., to which was to be 
added the one per cent. wisely pro- 
vided for by parliament in aid of the 
fund for discharging the national debt. 
This made the total interest on every 
1002. 62. 3s. 6d., which interest on a loan 
of 18 millions, amounted to 1,111,500/., 
and for this sum he had to propose to the 
committee taxes as a provision. 

The first tax which he had to propose 
was upon that species of legacy, which, 
without taking in the lineal heirs, ex- 
tended to collateral branches and to 
strangers. The second was an additional 
duty of 10 per cent. on the assessed taxes. 
The third was a tax upon horses. It was 
his intention to double the duty upon all 
horses kept for pleasure, following the 
seme advances in proportion to the num- 
ber as were now observed; and upon all 
horses employed in trade and agriculture, 
he proposed to lay a very trifling duty. 
The fourth was an article of very general 
consumption, which by their Jate regula- 
tions had been freed from fraud, and 
which he was persuaded would bear a 
small additional tax without inconve- 
nience, he meant tobacco. The fifth was 
also an article of general use, upon which 
there was at present a duty, but which he 
was persuaded would bear an increase; 
he meant printed cottons and calicoes. 
The sixth was a very small matter of re- 
gulation, and not a duty, upon salt; and 
the last would be a reduction of the 
bounty on the export of refined sugar, 
which, he was confident, might be done 
without any diminution of the trade. He 
had thus hurried over the several articles 
upon which he proposed to submit to the 
committee additional taxes. It would 
now be his duty to enter more particularly 
into each. 

Lecacizs.—It would be obviously ex- 
tremely difficult to form any other than a 
wide conjecture on the probable amount 
of a tax of this description. He had 
been disposed to recur to it upon mature 
reflexion. It had been a tax which in 
the only country of Europe that in its 

rosperity bore any resemblance to Eng- 

d, had existed without hardship or 
complaint; he meant in Holland. It had 
been found by no means oppressive or in- 
convenient; nor had it in any degree taken 
from industry its stimulus in the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. The principle of the tax 
was also recognized in England, where 

‘a duty upon certain kinds of legacies had 
existed for several years. That duty was 

[ VOL. XXXII.] 
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at first one per cent. on all legacies beyond 
a certain sum; it was atterwards ex- 
tended to two per cent., and aiterwards 
again extended by another act. The 
principle, therefore, was not new ; and it 


' was his intention to make it on all legacies 


with an exception only of those to wi- 
dows, and to the lineal descent. He pro- 
poe to lay a tax of two per cent, on all 
egacies above a certain extent to persons 
in the first collateral degree of relation- 
ship, and also to extend to residuary 
legatees; 3 per cent. on the next degree 
of relationship; 4 per cent. on legacies 
to more distant degrees of relations; and 6 
per cent., on all legacies to the still more 
distant branches of a family and to strane» 
gers. Again he must say, that in a war 
for the protection of property it was just 
and equitable that property should bear 
the burthen; and as it was in the nature 
of things that landed property was the 
most permanent, it was first fit that it 
should contribute accordingly. It was 
not, however, to be confined to any spe- 
cies of property, it was to include both 
landed and personal ; it was not to have 
any operation on the actual possessors ; 
nor would it affect the first degrees of 
consanguinity. In every case the widow, 
and the direct descent would be excepted. 
This tax would be on the capital be- 
qucathed. It was difficult to say by 
what criterion they could judge of the 
probable income of sucha tax. By the 
probates of wills it was found, that about 
3 per cent. was the medium sum to be 
expected from such a tax; but it was not 
easy to calculate what would be the 
amount of its operation. It would be 
very difficult to distinguish between the 
quantity of property that went in the 
lineal descent, and that which went to 
collateral branches. Nor would rt be 
easy to ascertain what was the general 
amount of property. In the beginning of 
the present century, chiefly in the reign 
of queen Anne, many inquiries had been 
made about the extent of landed and 
personal property in England. The es- 
timates had widely differed. The lowest 
calculation that had been made was, that 
the annual rental of Great Britain was 
twenty-five millions. This was certainl 

greatly within the mark. But taking it 
at this rate, and estimating this rental at 
28 years purchase, the value of the landed 
property of the kingdom was 700,000,000/; 
personal property was estimated at 
600,000,000/. So that the whole property 
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of Great Britain was 1,800,000,000/. To 
form some conjccture as to the amount of 
the transter of property by testament, the 
records of the ecclesiastical courts of Can- 
terbury and York had been searched ; and 
it had been found, that about one-third 
of the whole of the testaments that wree 
madewent to collateral branches. Of Jand- 
ed property the proportion was about one- 
fifth; and therefore it might be advis- 
able, in a conjectural calculation like this, 
to take the medium, which was one-fourth, 
upon which to form the probable estimate. 
On the transfer by will, therefore, of 
325,000/. divided again by 33, which, in 
calculations of this kind was thought a 
fair standard, the result would be, that 
this tax should produce 294,000/. a year. 
From this, however, he must deduct the 
present tax upon legacies, which amount- 
ed to 44,000/. a year. He should there- 
fore take the new tax at 250,000/. 

ASSESSED TAXES.--It was only neces- 
sary to state that he meant to exempt 
horses from this additional assess- 
ment, as they were to make a separate 
tax. He estimated the new tax of 10 
per cent. on the assessed taxes, including 
the commutation tax, at 140,0000. 

Horses.—The duty on horses kept fer 
pus was at present 10s. on one 

orse, and it gradually rose till it came 
to be double, on persons keeping six 
horses. It was his intention to double 
the tax on all the gradations, so that it 
would hereafter be 1/. on a person whe 
kept one horse, and 12. on those who 
had six. He should estimate the pro- 
duce at 116,000/. He also intended to 
Jay a small tax on horses kept for industry 
only. He flattered himself that this 
would not be considered as any very 
heavy burden: upon industry, and that no 
farmer would be tempted to keep fewer 
horses on account of it. The tax he 
proposed was no morc than 2s. per horse, 
and it was not to increase, whatever 
might be the number kept by one indivi- 
dual. It was supposed, that there were 
at least one million of such horses in the 
kingdom; he should therefore take the 
tax at 100,000/. 

Tosacco.—He had every reason to 
believe that tobacco, which was clearly 
an article of luxury would bear an addi- 
tional tax of 4d. per pound, without any 
apprchension of lessening the consump- 
tion, or of giving rise to new frauds. 
This tax would produce 170,000. 

PRINTED CALICOES—This was an 
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article in such universal consumption, 
that he was persuaded no injury would 
be done to the trade, by laying a small 
additional duty. Printed goods at pre- 
sent bore a tax of 34d, per yard; it was 
his Intention to lay an adional 2id., mak- 
ing the whole tax 6d., per yard. He esti- 
mated this tax at 135,000I. 

Satt.—Upon this he did not mean to 
lay any additional duty; it was simply a 
matter of regulation. A discount of 10 
per cent. upon prompt payment, was at 

resent allowed. There was also an al- 
owance for waste on its being carried 
coast-ways, whereas, upon experience, it 
was found to gain. The proposed regu- 
lations would produce 32,000/. 

Sucar.—This was also te be consi- 
dered rather as a regulation than a tax. 
There was a bounty upon the expor- 
tation of refined sugars, which was not 
necessary to be continued to the 
present amount, for the encouragement 
of the trade. It operated as an injury in 
so far as it tended to increase the price 
of the article for home consumption. 
The drawback paid for the exportation of 
refined sugar last year, amounted to be- 
tween 7 and 800,000/., though the whole 
duty on the import had been only 
1,200,000/. He proposed to reduce one- 
fourth of the present drawback, which 
would be a saving to the revenue of 
180,000/. 

The whole amount of the sum at which 
he estimated the new taxes would be 
1,127,000/.; and the interest of the sum 
borrowed was only 1,115,000. This 
would have been all that it would have 
been necessary for him to trouble the 
committee with, if nothing had been said 
against the terms on which he had bar- 
gained for the loan. A petition had, how- 
ever, been referred to the committee, 
which stated certain circumstances upon 
that subject. He should therefore call 
its attention to the manner in which he 
had concluded the bargain upon the loan. 
In the fourth year of a war, which was al- 
lowed by allto be the most arduous in 
which this country was ever engaged, 
the public had a loan of 18 millions, at 
an Interest of more than 4} per cent. 
He stated this to show the state of our 
public credit, and the opinion which mo~ 
nied men entertaincd of our resources. 
A petition which had been referred to, that 
committee stated, that he had departed 
from the mode which, of all others, when 
practicable, be should be most ready to 
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adopt ; he meant that of making the bid- 
ding an open competition. It was his 
wich that the present, like former loans, 
should have been conducted in the 
way of competition. But it was sug- 
gested in conversation, that no new com- 
petition should take place, till those who 
were engaged in the former loan had paid 
up the money, and that it was not usual 
for any application to be made for pay- 
ment on a new loan till the former had 
been completed. It was stated, that 2 
considerable part of the loan of last year 
was still due; that several millions of scrip 
had. not been paid up; and that there 
were some of the subscribers who carried 
on their engagements to the 6th of Fe- 
bruary. Upon examining the statement, 
he found that the facts were accurate. 
But he felt this very forcibly when he 
came to consider that he must either de- 
fer this loan until February, or -bring it 
forward against the consent ef the sub- 
scribers of the former loan; neither of 
which did he wish to do. Determined as 
he was to lose not a moment in stating the 
vigorous resources of the country, and 
the extensive means it possessed of pro- 
secuting the contest, the consideration of 
delay would not, however, have singly 
induced him to forego the mode of open 
competition. But the gentlemen who 
contracted for the Jast loan stated, that 
they were willing that this loan might be 
proposed to other parties, provided an 
option was reserved to them to take it at 
a profit of 4 per cent. less than any other 
bidder, which upon 18 millions was a sav- 
ing to the public of 90,000/. Atthe same 
time, feeling that this engagement might, 
to a certain degree, discourage competi- 
tion, he took an opportunity, in the pre- 
sence of the governor and deputy gover- 
nor of the bank of England, to bind the 
present subscribers to accept the terms on 
which the loan was now fixed. They 
made him, as it were, an arbitrator be- 
tween them and the public, and if the 
competitions failed in this case, he had 
grossly erred in his judgment, if any com- 
petition would have made the terms much 
better. He thought it right, however, to 
state to the contractors what was the 
amount of the unfunded debt, the navy 
debt, and all those points which might add 
to the public pressure. He also took oc- 
casion to state the probability of giving 
the farther aid of the public credit to the 
Emperor. There might bea loan in 1796, 
to the Emperor, to the extent of three 
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millions, and under all these circumstan= 
ces the present loan was concluded. In 
order to prove that the loan was an advan- 
tageous bargain for the public, he referred 
the committee tothe terms of former 
loans. Itwas concluded upon terms more 
reasonable than those of the loan of last 
year. He was sensible, that by his con- 
duct in this affair, he had exposed himself 
to much misconstruction. He could only 
take refuge in his own intentions. But 
after the statements he had now given, 
he thought he might with confidence ap- 
peal to the candour, the fairness, and the 
justice of the House. He concluded with 
moving his first resolution. 

Mr. William Smith said, that two consi 
derations arose for discussion—whether 
the loan was made on the best possible 
terms, and if it could be shown that it 
was not, whether parliament ought to 
sanction a bargain, in which an immense 
sum of the public money had been thrown 
away. There were two oe to whiclr 
he was prepared to speak, namely, the 
intention of Mr. Morgan and his friends 
to bid for the loan, and the profession 
which was at one time made by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, of making it an 
open loan. But as neither of these points 
were disputed, he would proceed to exa- 
mine the reasons that were: given for re- 
jecting acompetition. He was instructed 
to say, that till the night immediately 
preceding the 25th of Nowember, no 
memorial was presented by Mr. Boyd and 
his friends, and that they had never till 
that time publicly talked of presenting any 
such memorial. Now, if this was the fact, 
was it not evident, if every thing was 
fairly and liberally meant, that that night 
would not have been chosen for present- 
ing the memorial, when it was known ten 
days before, that it was the intention of 
the minister to raise the loan by competi- 
tion? Foras early as the 16th of No- 
vember, Mr. Morgan was informed of 
this intention by the governor of the 
bank of England, at which time no notice 
was given that there was to be a preference 
shown toany particular bidders. To this 
statement, it was remarkable, there had 
not yet been any opposition ; and he held 
a circular letter in his hand from an hon. 
secretary to the contractors, wherein a 
general invitation was given without any 
mention of preferencewhatever. It seemed 
Mr. Boyd contended, that he and his 
friends had a lease of the market for a 
year: but the assertion was founded on a: 
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millions of the last loan was not paid up; 
whereas he was ready to prove, that 
only 477,000/. remained unpaid. 
explanation to which they resorted was 
specious, but would not abide the test of 
examination. They said, that near five 
millions remained to be entered in the 
bank books, and till it was entered, it 
could not be said to be paid to the public. 
But it was notorious, that the money was 
in the market; that it was equally nego- 
ciable with any other stock ; and that it 
had not the smallest influence on the rise 
or fall of the funds. The question, then, 
was, whether the circumstance of 477,0002. 
of the last year’s loan, remaining unpaid, 
could justify a preference in the bargain 
for the loan of this year, by which a sum 
equal to that amount was lost to the na- 
tion. For he would contend that the mi- 
nister might as well have said to Mr. 
Boyd and his friends, keep this 477,0000. 
altogether, as have shut the market against 
Mr. Morgan, and those who wished to be 
partners with him in the bargain on the 
present occasion. It was said, that the 
present petitioners, three years ago, made 
a similar objection to that brought for- 
ward by Messrs. Boyd and Co. But the 
difference was simply this: on that oc- 
casion the loan of twelve millions was 
contracted for in January or February, 
and another loan of three millions was pro- 
osed to be raised for the Emperor in the 
ay following, when the other loan was 
at a considerable discount. Besides, who 
would have been the sufferers, supposing 
Mr. Morgan and his friends had been ad- 
mittedto competition? Not the subscribers 
to the last loan, for Mr. Boyd had con- 
nected himselt this year with quite a dif- 
ferent party from his last year's friends, 
who were perfectly satisfied with having 
sold their shares with a profit of 12 or 14 
per cent. And he would ask if it was 
reasonable, that an individual with a new 
list of subscribers, should come forward 
and press an advantage, to which, if he 
had any just claim, it was only while he 
retained his former connexions? There 
was also another very considerable differ- 
ence between the circumstance of the 
present loan and that of 1793. Then 
there was an express stipulation reduced 
to writing, that there should be no other 
loan; but in the present case, the lan- 
guage had been so vague and loose, that 
the chancellor of the exchequer hardly 
recollected that there was any engagement 
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In a letter which he sent to 
Mr. Morgan, he stated, that Messrs. 
Boyd considered themselves as entitled to 


The | a preference, and that he thought them 


worthy of some degree of attention. 
But could this degree of attention be 
supposed to extend to a preference to the 
amount of 400,000/.? But it was still said, 
that there were some chance of compe- 
tition left to Mr. Morgan. If it was exa- 
mined, however, it would be found to be 
nothing more than this: “ Give in your 
terms, and if m the opinion of Mr. Boyd, 
they are not worth his acceptance, then 
you are saddled with them, and you may 
make the best you can of a bad bargain. 
But if Mr. Boyd thinks he can pay a 
half per cent. more, you shall not peta 
guinea.” Who but an ideot would ever 
have entered into a competition upon such 
terms? So much for the competition. 
It was notorious among monied men, that 
Boyd was to have the loan, for several 
months before it was contracted. Odds 
were repeatedly offered that there would 
be no competition, and even on the sup- 
position of a competition, that Boyd and 
Co. would get it.—Mr. Smith then entered 
into an examination of the terms of the 
loan, and contended that a better bargain 
might have been made for the public. 

Mr. Fox disapproved of many parts 
of the budget, but should confine his 
observations to the subject of tle loan. 
Why, he asked, was it necessary to 
give the subscribers to the last year’s 
loan any preference at all? When he 
put the question, he had no hesitation 
about the answer which he should re- 
ceive—that by one of the stipulations of 
the last year’s loan, the minister was 
bound to give a preference to Mr. 
Boyd. If this was faa h the case, why 
did he not give Mr. Morgan and his 
friends notice of this obligation? He was 
aware of what would also be here ad- 
vanced, that the right hon. gentleman 
had no recollection of the obligation, at 
the time when he professed his intention 
of making an open loan. But, surely, 
the obligation could not be serious, of 
which he had no distinct recollection, es- 
pecially as it involved a question of so 
great public moment. He contended, 
that it put an end to all competition on 
public loans. He was ready to exculpate 
the chancellor of the exchequer from 
having willingly acted an improper part 
to Mr. Morgan; but he could nut excu'- 
pate him from a very improper degree cf 
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levity and inattention, in having come 
under such an engagement in January 
last, as for ever precluded him from his 
favourite plan of competition. The trans- 
action might be considered in a double 
point of view, as an injury to the peti- 
tioners, and as a loss to the country. To 
Mr. Morgan it was clearly a serious loss, 
his money being called in for the purpose 
of making this application of it. And to 
the public, there was in the first place a 
loss of 400,000/. But this was the least 
part of the public injury. By deserting 
the plan of competition, the minister had 
outraged a fundamental principle of the 
constitution, laid a precedent of which 
corrupt ministers might in future avail 
themselves to the detriment of the public, 
and checked for ever this spirit of adven- 
ture in the monied interest of the king- 
dom. 

After a long and desultory conversa- 
tion, the several Resolutions were agreed 
to by the committee. 


The King’s Message ee Dutch 

Prize Money.| Dec.7. Mr. Pitt presented 

the following Message from his majesty : 
“ Georce R. 

«“ His majesty thinks proper to acquaint 
the House of Commons, that a consider- 
able sum is likely to arise from the sale 
of such of the prizes, made on the sub- 
‘ed of the United Provinces, as are by 

aw vested in the crown; and that it is 
his majesty’s intention, when the accounts 
shall be closed, to direct that the produce 
which shall arise therefrom, after making 
such allowances as may be thought due to 
the merits of any of the captors, shall be 
applied to the public service G. R.” 

An Address of thanks was moved by 

Mr. Pitt, and agreed to. 


The King's Message respecting a Nego- 
clation for Beace.] Dec. 8. Mr. Pitt pre- 
sented the following Message from his 
cae 

‘“ GrorceE R. 

‘‘ His majesty, relying on the assur- 
ances which he has received from his 
faithful Commons, of their determination 
to support his majesty in those exertions 
which are necessary under the present 
circumstances, recommends it to this 
House to consider of making provision 
towards enabling his majesty to defray 
any extraordinary expense which may be 
incurred for the service of the ensuing 
year, and to take such measures as the 
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exigency of affairs may require. His ma- 
jesty, on this occasion, thinks proper to 
acquaint the House, that the crisis which 
was depending at the commencement of 
the present session has Jed to such an or- 
der of things in France as will induce his 
majesty (conformably to the sentiments 
which he has already declared) to meet 
any disposition to negociation on the part 
of the enemy, with an earnest desire to 
give it the’fullest and speediest effect; and 
to conclude a treaty for general peace, 
whenever it can be effected on just and 
suitable terms for himself and his allies. 

‘‘ It is his majesty’s earnest wish that the 
spirit and determination manifested by 
parliament, added to the recent and im- 
portant successes of the Austrian armies, 
and to the continued and growing embar- 
rassments of the enemy, may speedily con- 
duce to the attainment of this object, on 
such grounds as the justice of the cause 
in which this country is engaged, and the 
situation of affairs, may entitle his ma- 
jesty to expect. G. R.” 


The King’s Message respecting the Dis- 
embarkation of Foreign Troops.] Mr. Pitt 
also presented the following Message from 
his majesty : 

‘“ GEorGE R. 

‘‘ His majesty thinks it proper to ac- 
quaint the House of Commons, that con- 
siderable division of ships, having on 
board foreign troops in the service of 
Great Britain, having been dispersed and 
damaged, whilst on their passage from 
the rivers Elbe and Weser to Spithead, 
the place of rendezvous appointed for the 
convoy under which it was intended they 
should be sent on distant foreign service, 
his majesty has found it unavoidably ne- 
cessary to order the said troops to be dis- 
embarked, and to be stationed in barracks 
near Southampton, and in the Isle of 
Wight; and, at the same time, has 
given directions that they shall be reem- 
barked, and sent to the place of their 
destination, as soon as the transports ne-- 
cessary for their accommodation and con- 
veyance shall be in readiness to receive 
them, the necessary orders for that pur- 
pose having by his majesty’s command 
been already given. G. R.” 

The said Messages were ordered to be 
taken into consideration to-morrow. Si- 
milar Messages were sent to the Lords. 


Debate in the Commons on the King’s 
Message respecting a Negociation (for 
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Peace with France.| Dec.9. The order 
of the day being read for taking his 
Majesty's Message into consideration, 

Mr. Pitt said, that before he moved the 
Address, he would trouble the House with 
but a very few words. The sentiments 
expressed in the message, were intirely 
conformable to those delivered by his ma- 
jesty in his speech at the commencement of 
the session. His majesty then intimated, 
that if the crisis which existed in France 
should terminate in an order of things 
compatible with the tranquillity of other 
countries, and affording a reasonable ex- 
pectation of security and permanence in 
any treaty which might be concluded, 
the i) sien of a disposition to nego- 
ciate for a general peace, on just and 
suitable terms, would not fail to be 
met on the part of his majesty, with an 
earnest desire to give it the fullest and 
speediest effect. The form of govern- 
ment in France, with a view to the pro- 
bable establishment of which this declara- 
tion was made, had since been adopted 
and acted upon in that country. This 
declaration, therefore, his majesty had 
thought proper to renew in the message. 
As the House expressed the utmost satis- 
faction at the sentiments expressed by 
his Majesty in his speech, they would no 
doubt be equally ready to renew the ex- 
pressions of that satisfaction on the present 
occasion. He would therefore move, 

‘«« That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to return his majesty the 
thanks of the House for his most gracious 
message: to acknowledge, with the utmost 
gratitude and satisfaction, his majesty’s 
condescension and goodness, in having 
been graciously pleased to acquaint us, 
that the crisis which was depending at 
the commencement of the session, has led 
to such an order of things in France, as 
will induce his majesty, conformably to 
the sentiments which he has already de- 
clared, to meet any disposition for a 
negociation on the part of the enemy, 
with an earnest desire to give it the fullest 
and speediest effect, and to conclude a 
treaty of gencral peace, whenever it can 
be effected on just and suitable terms for 
himself and his allies: To assure his ma- 
Jesty, that, until that desirable period 
shall arrive, it is our firm determination 
to continue to afford his majesty that 
vigorous support which we are persuaded 
is essential to the most important interests 
of his kingdom; and that it will yield us 
the highest gratification, if his majesty’s 
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powerful preparationsand exertione, added 

to the recent and important successes of 
the Austrian armies, and to the continued 

and growing embarrassments of theenemy, 

should have the happy effect of speedily 

conducing to the restoration of general 

peace on such grounds as the justice of 
the cause in which this country is engaged 

and the situation of affairs may entitle his 

majesty to expect.” 

Mr. Sheridan said:—J certainly rise 

with considerable astonishment at the con- 

ciseness with which the right hon. gentle- 

man has thought proper to preface the 

address which he has proposed to the 

House. The right hon. gentleman said, 

that he would trouble the House only 

with a few words, because that order of 
things in France which had been alluded 

to in the speech of his majesty had arrived. 

I ask why the right hon. gentleman tells 

us now, for the first tine, that the govern- 

ment of France is of a description with 

which we may safely negociate? Time and 

experience have no doubt enabled him to 

alter all his former opinions on that 

subject. But all the advantages which 

he can have derived from time and expe- 

rience, have occurred within the last five 

weeks. In fact, I contend, that he has 

had only one week, and that upon the. 
experience of that single week, he now 

comes forward, not to propose a jealous 

eace, an armed truce, but a peace alford- 

ing a reasonable prospect of security and 

ermanence. If he contends that he has 

ad more time to make up his mind on 

the subject, 1 ask him, why he did not. 
bring forward the result of his deliberation 

before he settled the terms of the loan? 

This one week’s experience of the right 

hon. gentleman has cost the country two 

millions. What excuse can he possibly 

allege in justification of his conduct ? 

Will he say that on Wednesday last, when 

he arranged the terms of the loan, he had 
not taken such a view of the subject—he 

did not possess such means of information 

—he had not such grounds of decision as 

he has since acquired? The effect of the 

message last night has been, that the loan 

is this day at a premium of 12 per cents _ 
and a sum of 2,200,000/. is lost to the 

country. When I see the right hon. 

gentleman reversing his former declara- 

tions, I think him not sincere in the object 

which he avows. When I sce him bring: . 
ing forward such a declaration, in order 
eee of 


to defeat, as I believe, the 
for peace, I 


my hon. friend (Mr. Grey 
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cannot help adverting to the grounds on 
which he may be supposed to have 
changed his opinion. I must look how 
that government is composed which he 
now states to be capable of negociation. 
That very government he recently stated 
to be not only on the verge, but in the 
very guiph of bankruptcy. And having 
stated that it was on the verge of what 
must inevitably bring it to destruction, 
he now submits a proposition to the House, 
that it is not only a form of government 
with which we may safely negociate, but 
capable of maintaining peace on a footing 
of permanence and security. Will he 
say, that he is more reconciled to the 
men who exercise the functions of that 
government? Of the five who compose 
the Executive Directory, four voted for 
the death of the king, the fifth happened 
to be absent at that period. These were 
_the very men whose pernicious councils 
were said to have brought on the war 
with this country, and with respect to 
whom it has been affirmed, that no settled 
- order of things could take place in France 
until they had fallen under the sword of 
justice. Has the right hon. gentleman, 
then, changed his opinion merely because 
the forms of the government are altered ; 
because the old men meet in one place, 
and the young men in another? Is it on 
the ground of such trifling distinctions, 
that he now comes forward to contradict 
every Opinion, to retract every profession, 
which he has formerly uttered, and to 
pledge himself to a new declaration of 
sentiment, without any facts by which it 
can be supported? There is somethin 
s0 contradictory in all this, that I think 
it impossible that the right hon. gentle- 
man can be sincere. If it be said that 
the French government has revoked its 
declaration of interfering with the govern- 
ments of other countries, and on that 
account is better qualified for negociation, 
that declaration, I must remark, has long 
been revoked. The charge of a wanton 
interference with other governments, ap- 
pee to the French, I contend, never to 
ave been just. The declaration which 
they made on that subject, was a conse- 
queves of the coalition of kings. When 
e confederated princes expressed their 
determination not to permit them to 
efiect their revolution and establish a 
government for themselves, they thought 
themselves justified in declaring their 
enmity to all kingly governments, and 
their readiness to assist in their des- 
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truction. But in whatever light this 
declaration is considered, it has long 
since been disclaimed. What, then, is 
the period at which the right hon. gentle- 
man thinks proper to declare that the 
French been is capable of main- 
taining the accustomed relations of peace 
and amity? At the moment when the 
members seek to establish their power by 
the system of forced elections; when the 
avow the principle of not being responsi- 
ble to their constituents ; when they seek 
to establish their authority in the capital 
by force of arms, and have the place of 
their deliberations surrounded by large 
bodies of the military, in order to overawe 
the people. There is one word in the ad- 
dress which must prevent it from obtaining 
an unanimous concurrence—the expres- 
sion which relates to the justice of the war. 
But this is not the only objection. It 
expresses a principle which must ever re- 
move toa distance any hope of a secure 
and etry peace, till the whole coun- 
try shall join to disclaim and reprobate 
the system derived from such a source. 
It seems that the present state of things 
in France is such as ministers think ma 
safely .admit of negociation. This princi- 
ple has often been before intimated, but 

as never been so openly avowed. It now 
seems that we must carry on a war tilla 
form of government takes Soi agreeable 
to the fancy and caprice of his majesty’s 
ministers. If the present form of govern- 
ment, of which they have had only the ex- 
perience of five weeks, should be thought 
to require some alteration after peace is 
concluded, ministers may think themselves 
justified in involving the country in a new 
war. As long as that principle continues 
to be avowed, we may have a hollow 
and an armed truce, but we never can 
have any thing like a secure and permanent 
peace. I must decidedly reprobate the 
principle, that any objections on the part 
of ministers to a particular form of go- 
vernment, shall be, in any instance, deemed 
a just cause for commencing and continu- 
ing hostilities ; and on this ground I shall 
move an Amendment to the Address, by 
adding these words : . 

‘; Your majesty’s faithful Commons 
having thus manifested their determina- 
tion to give your majesty the most vigo- 
rous support in the farther prosecution of 
the war, in case just and reasonable terms 
of peace should be refused on the part of 
the enemy, and having declared the cordial 
satisfaction they feel at your majesty's 
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gracious intention to meet any disposition 
to megociation on the part of the enemy, 
with an earnest desire to give it the fullest 
and speediest effect, cannot at the same 
time avoid ex pressing the deep regret they 
feel, that your majesty should ever have 
been advised to consider the internal order 
of things in France to have been such as 
should not have induced your majesty at 
any time to meet a disposition to negocia- 
tion on the part of the enemy :—And, 
your majesty’s faithful Commons feel 
themselves, at this conjuncture, the more 
forcibly called on to declare this opinion, 
because if the present existing order of 
things in France be admitted as the mo- 
tive and inducement to negociate, achange 
in that order of things, may be considered 
as a ground for discontinuing negociation 
begun, or even for abandoning a treat 
concluded :— Wherefore your majesty's 
faithful Commons, duly reflecting on the 
calamitous waste of treasure and of blood, 
to which, it is now manifest, the acting 
on this principle has so unfortunately and 
so jargely contributed, and greatly appre- 
hensive of the grievous and ruinous con- 
zequences to which the persevering to act 
on such a principle must inevitably tend, 
do humbly and earnestly implore your 
majesty, that it may be altogether aban- 
doned and disclaimed; and that the form 
of government, or internal order of things 
in France, whatever they may be, or shall 
become, may be no bar to a negociation 
for restoring to your majesty’s subjectsthe 
blessings of peace, whenever it can be 
effected on just and suitable terms for 
your majesty and your allies:—And, as 
the principal bar to a negociation for peace 
appears to have been your majesty’s hav- 
ing been hitherto advised to consider the 
order of things in France, as precluding 
your majesty from meeting a disposition 
to negociation on the part of the enemy, 
your faithful Commons now humbly be- 
seech your majesty to give your distinct 
directions, that an immediate negociation 
may be entered on for the above salutary 
object.” 

Mr. Wilberforce said :—I must confess, 
Sir, that I am surprised at that construc- 
tion of mind, which can take up the ad- 
dress now proposed, in the light in which 
it has been considered by the hon. gentle- 
man. The event to which the address 
refers has always been regarded as one 
desirable to alll parties, however they 
might differ as to the means of attaining 
their object. It is therefore rather singu- 
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lar, that any objections should be inter- 
posed, when all are ready to come into 
the same proposition. At the moment 
when his majesty declares that he is pre- 
pared to give the fullest effect to any dis- 
positions for peace, that may appear on 
the part of France, it is a bad return for 
his goodness to call into question, or cavil 
at that declaration. The address has my 
warmest assent. What are the objections 
toit? Wenow say, that there is such an 
order of things established in France, as 
affords a reasonable expectation for a se- 
cure and permanent peace. Last session 
when I brought forward my motion for 
peace,* the majority were of a different 
opinion. They now admit, that the pe- 
riod has at last arrived, when the govern- 
ment in France no longer presents an ob- 
stacle to negociation. The hon. gentle- 
man says, that he sees no difference be- 
tween the former and the present govern- 
ment of France. Does he not admit that 
there may be various gradations between 
the two extremes; that there may be dif- 
ferent shades and modifications, which 
may materially affect the character of a 
government, and its conduct towards fo- 
reign powers? Is there not a considerable 
difference between that no-government, 
that wild democracy, which formerly pre- 
vailed in France, and the more regulated 
form of government which they have 
now adopted? The hon. gentleman says, 
that my right hon. friend has had only five 
weeks experience of the nature of this 
form of government. I thought my right 
hon. friend had expressly guarded against 
this misrepresentation, when he stated, 
on the first day of the session, that if the 
order of things then proposed in France 
should be put in execution, he should no 
longer have any objection to treat on s¢- 
cure and honourable terms. What, I ask, 
is the effect of the message and the ad- 
dress? Seeing a government established 
in France, which assumes a more mode- 
rate and permanent shape than has hi- 
therto appeared, the government of this 
country readily seizes the opportunity of 
coming forward with a declaration of 
their readiness to treat on just and sult- 
able terms. The hon. gentleman asks, 
what is the difference of the system which 
the new government in France has esta- 
blished? Is it merely that the old men 
are to meet in one place, and the young 
men in another? Does he not know that 
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by this regulation, the danger is entirely 
guarded against, which this country had 


chiefly to apprehend, namely, the mischiet 


of haste and precipitance in their councils ? 
Is he so ignorant of human nature, or of the 
effect of situation upon character, as not 
to be aware, that from this separation of 
the two bodies, different opinions will 
arise, and ditterent interests will pre- 
vail? What is: already the consequence 
of the new system? They have taken 
precautions to prevent riot and insurrec- 
tion, greater even than those which would 
be admitted in this country. They have 
shown their determination not to be over- 
awed by mobs, and have taken steps to 
secure their meetings from the pernicious 
effects of such tumultuary interference. 
I said, on a former occasion, that I con- 
ceived a government something like that 
of America, would be the most suitable 
for France. I said so because I conceived 
that to be the government which the peo- 
ple were most disposed to receive. ‘The 
event has so far confirmed myopinion. We 
know what use has been made of the dis- 
contents, real or supposed, in this coun- 
try, for the purpose of misrepresentation, 
in France. The amendment would give 
tenfold force to that misrepresentation, 
and encourage the idea that the govern- 
ment were forced to sue for peace by the 
complaints and remonstrances of the peo- 
ple. But I object to it on constitutional 

rounds. It is not the business of this 
House to interfere with the executive go- 
vernment, except when called upon by 
strong necessity. ‘Thut interference can- 
not be called for at a moment when go- 
vernment comes forward with a sentiment, 
in which all have expressed their concur- 
rence. I congratulate the House on this 
declaration, and trust that it will be at- 
tende:| with the happiest effects. I re- 
joice that provision has already been made 
for the expenditure of the year; because 
Ithink that by showing we have the means 
to prosecute the war with vigour, we take 
the most likely method of bringing about 
a secure and honourable peace. 

‘Mr. M. Robinson said, he perceived 
ho peculiar improvement in the French 
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obtained, which, he thought, there was 
ground to expect from the present dispo- 
sition of the enemy. He should there- 
fore vote for the address. 

Mr. Grey said:—As I consider the 
amendment a complete record of the sen- 
timents of those who have uniformly op- 
posed the principles on which this war 
was commenced, and the manner in which 
it has been conducted, I cannot but give 
it my support. wy hon. friend is blamed 
for his mode of argument; but are opi- 
nions so much changed, that we are be- 
come the accusers, and administration 
the panegyrists of the French government? 
What is the wonderful ditlerence in the 
order of things, which has given rise to 
such a change? The government which 
the French have chosen, is the same in 
principle with that with which we went to 
war, and which ministers formerly de- 
clared to be so odious and dangerous, 
that its total destruction could alone be 
looked upon as the attainment of the ob- 
ject in view. The present government is 
indeed worse than that with which we 
went to war. We first engaged in war 
with the Brissotines; they who are now 
in power are the successors of that party, 
more moderate indeed, but acting on the 
same principles ; the wondertul diilerence 
is, that the form is varied; they have a 
council cf ancients, instead of a com- 
mittee; and a council of five hundred in- 
stead of a national convention. Is it for 
this trifling difference that we have shed 
oceans of blood? Ministers were accus- 
tomed to state, that all success depended 
on our being able to re-establish the old 
hereditary despotic government of France ; 
and that in any manner to countenance 
the proceedings of the murderers of Louis 
16th was virtually to depose the king of 
England. This was attempted, but all 
their schemes have failed; the confede- 
racy is dissolved; we have every where 
been bated, except at sca; we have 
spent 50 millions sterling, and added 
above 80 millions to the capital of the na- 
tional debt. There is little difference in 
the situation of affairs, and no additional 
security. I put it to those gentlemen then, 
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commended to them in vain? I am aware 


that I may appear to argue against my- 


self; but while I sincerely say, that let a 
bona fide peace be made by whom it will, 
I shall rejoice; yet I contend it is proper 
that the matter should be fairly stated to 
the country, and that ministers »s..ould 
not be allowed to arrogate to themselves 
that merit in the transaction to which they 
are by no means entitled. It may be said 
that the present message even goes far- 
ther than my motion, in which 1 wished 
to confine myself to a point of time; but 
the real difference between the sentiments 
of this side of the House and those of the 
other consists in this; we at all times as- 
serted the propriety of negociation; and 
although we may have used the expres- 
sion, that the existing government of 
France at the time such motion was 
made, should be no bar to entering into 
any treaty or negociation, we meant not 
to deny that any other existing form of 
government would have been equally com- 
petent to maintain the accustomed rela- 
tions of peace and amity. They, on the 
contrary, have, up to the present mo- 
ment, objected to every idea of negocia- 
tion. To set this matter in its true light 
is, I conceive, the object of the present 
ainendment. I certainly, above all things, 
wish the honour of the country to be 
saved: but by whatever circumstances 
these gentlemen may be influenced, I wish 
ministers to acknowledge the French re- 
public, and shall rejoice to think that they 
are determined to negociate. I wish to 
consider this message as an assurance to 
that purpose, and that the minister is sin- 
cerely resolved to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of concluding a peace. Is this 
really so ?—He appears to give his dissent 
to this; then let him openly say so. _1, in- 
deed, distrust every thing which comes 
from him in the shape of words. Last 
year, in the amendment to my motion 
for entering into negociation, he stated, 
that he would be ready to negociate when- 
ever such a government should be esta- 
blished in France as was likely to main- 
tain the accustomed relations of peace 
and amity,* leaving it entirely to conjec- 
ture what sort of government that might 
be, and not even saying whether the ex- 
isting government at that time was such 
a@ government or not. At that time, we 
found that other governments, such as 
Denmark, Sweden, and America, thought 
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they could; but these hon. gentlemen, 
I suppose, thought they could not. There 
is one phrase in the message and address 
extremely equivocal. We are to look for 
a disposition on the part of the French to 
negociate; thus, though the minister may 
acknowledge the competency of the 
French government for negociation, it 
may be any time he pleases before he dis- 
cover & proper sig ort manifesting it- 
self. In short, looking upon it, until 
contradicted, as a sort of assurance on 
the part of ministers, I may, for some 
time, suspend my motion on this subject ; 
and feeling as I do, I shall vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. Pitt said :—I prefaced the address 
which I had the honour of proposing with 
very few words, because I certainly con- 
ceived there could be no difference of opi- 
nion upon the subject. I formed this opi- 
nion, from adverting to the nature of his 
majesty’s message itself, the situation of 
the contending parties, and the existing 
circumstances of the war. But what was 
most calculated to confirm this opinion 
was, the conduct of the hon. gentleman 
himself who has now sat down, and who 
yesterday, when I introduced the pre- 
sent subject, after mature consideration, 
said he would not press the motion of 
which he had given notice. I am, really 
at a loss to understand what is now his 
object: it would seem, that had he fol- 
lowed his own inclination, there would, 
and ought to have been no amendment, 
and yet he votes for that proposed. At 
the same time, too, he seems inclined to. 
put the same construction on the meane 
ing of the message and address that is in- 
tended to be conveyed by the amend- 
ment. It is really singular to observe the 
mode in which this question has been taken 
up, to attend to the arguments which have 
generally been used by gentlemen on the 
other side - They have proposed an amend- 
ment to this address, not recommending us 
to meet a negociation on just and honora- 
ble terms; but to enter into treaty in- 
instantly, whether a disposition to this 
purpose manifests itself on the part of 
the enemy or not. One would expect 
certainly, that these gentlemen would ex- 
ert their talents ina different manner on 
this occasion. They have always expres- 
sed an ardent wish for peace; but now, 
when that is brought forward as an object 
more likely tobe obtained than at apy other 
former period, they wish to persuade the 
House not to adopt any rational resolu- 
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tion the subject ; and insist that the pre- 
sent address cannot be agreed to, without 
branding our former declarations on the 
subject with inconsistency and folly. 


They affect to rejoice in the prospect of 


pegociation, and yet they pursue a con- 
duct to render it impracticable. The hon. 
gentleman agrees to our motion, but says, 
that it does not go far enough, and that 
the amendment supplies the deficiency. It 
is very remarkable that he has said no- 
thing in favour of the proposed additions, 
but he and his friends bin ly wish to show 
that we cannot consistently agree to what 
we ourselves propose. If we examine b 

what means they propose to produce this 
effect, we shall find that their arguments 
proceed, either on a total forgetfulness, or 
a complete misrepresentation of the mo- 
lives and principles by which we have 
been actuated during the whole of this 
most important contest. They, in the 
first place, bring forward an observation, 
which has again and again been confuted, 
that the war originated in the aggression 
of this country. In the second place, 
they wish to fix us with having asserted, 
that the grand object of the war, the sine 
non to be obtained, was the re-estab- 
shment of the ancient government. In 
the third place they affirm, that between 
former perioda of the French revolution 
and the present, there isno practical dif- 
ference. And, lastly, that the establish- 
ment of a council of ancients is a trifling 
formal distinction. On each of these heads 
it will be necessary to make someremarks. 
Upon the first point, I shall not tread 
over the ground. that has been already so 
fully occupied, nor imagine that it is in 
the power of any hon. gentleman to reason 
the majority of this House into the per- 
suasion, that this war wasnot, in the most 
emphatical sense of the word, defensive 
onthe part of this country; and, at the 
same time, the most important in a gene- 
Fal point of view, that ever was under- 
taken, involving the interests and well-be- 
ing of Europe, nay, of all mankind. When 
that war was once commenced, it cer- 
tainly became a most material question, 
when shall we again look for peace? ‘The 
answer could not but be, Not until we 
have repelled unjust aggression, and pro- 
eured reasonable hopcs of future se- 
curity. On the first day of the session, I 
stated, that it would have been more sa- 
tisfactory to me, had the present contest 
terminated in the utter dissolution of those 
‘detestable principles in which it originated, 
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but I likewise stated, that it would be of 
most important consequence, were it to 
terminate only in stemming the torrent, 
and turning the tide which threatened to 
overwhelm in ruin every thing sacred and 
valuable in society. If in such a defen- 
sive war, it be asked, for what have we 
sacrificed our blood and treasure? I un- 
doubtedly answer, that all we now have, 
we may well be said to have gained; for 
we should otherwise have been deprived 
of it; and what we may gain more, ig 
that indemnity which we find ourselves 
entitled to demand. I cannot omit ob- 
serving here, that those who call out, 
what have you gained? what are you to 
gain ? seem to wish to prevent any thing 
rom being gained, by actually wishing te 
bind the hands of the executive govern- 
ment, by taking from them all discretion 
in the management of a negociation, and 
depriving them of the power of rendering 
it successful. On the second point rela- 
tive to the object of the war, let us have 
a little more justice and candour. I cer- 
tainly said that the war was not like others, 
occasioned hy tenia insult, or the 
unjust seizure of territory, or the like, but 
undertaken to repel usurpation, connected 
with principles calculated to subvert all 
government, and which, while they flou- 
rished in their original force and malig 
nity, were totally incompatible with the 
accustomed relations of peace and amity. 
We professed also, that many persons in 
that country felt the pressure of the cas 
lamities under which it laboured, and were 
ready to co-operate in the destruction of 
the causes which produced them. The 
tight of war, a right never very se 
riously denied, entitled us to take every 
advantage of this circumstance; and we 
undoubtedly said, that this might be at. 
tended with the re-establishment ofa sys- 
tem of government in that country, more 
likely tobe beneficial in its eftects, both 
to them andto us. This has always most 
unfairly been misrepresented, and con- 
founded with the idea, that no end was to 
be put to the war without actually ac- 
complishing the re-establishment of one 
particular system. As to the particular 
expression of bellum internecinum, it never 
was mentioned on this side of the House, 
but for the purpose of repelling it, as not 
at all applicable to the manner in whiclt 
we were determined to conduct the pre- 
sent war. I have even said, when the 
French government was most objection- 
able, that some circumstances of necessity 
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might compel us to treat with them; and 
as to the idva of restoring the monarchy, 
I boldly maintain, that 1 never held that 
forth as the sine gua non. What welooked 
for was a reasonable expectation of stabi- 
lity in the government with which we 
should treat. The next question will be 
the terms ; but at present we certainly say 
all that can be required when we aftirm, 
that we wait only for a favourable disposi- 
tion on the part of the enemy.—The 
next point I have to allude to, is the 
bold denial on the part of opposition, 
that there is any substantial ditterence, 
with respect to the French government, 
between the present and former periods. 
This they arguein an elaborate manner, but 
like all practical questions, it must be de- 
cided by general experience. They have 
said, that all times were proper for nego- 
ciation, and that the only question was 
concerning the terms. We assert, that 
the present is the first proper opportunity, 
and the only one that has occurred. It is 
rather remarkable that they should now, 
for the first time, turn round and think 
this not altogether the proper time. One 
would almost be inclined to believe that 
they begin to lose sight of the interest of 
their country. In examining this question, 
it is unnecessary to goto any length. On 
the first day of the session, I said, that the 
circumstance of the new constitution in 
France, the exhausted state of their 
finances, and the difference which had evi- 
dently taken place inthe general temper 
ofthe people, were strong grounds to en- 
title me to say, that the prospect of af- 
fairs was extremely improved. Some of 
these statements it wasimpossible to deny 
—The hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
made what I rather imagine was an acci- 
dental slip, when he spoke of change of 
conduct. Does he mean to say, that 
things are so reversed, that they who 
were formerly the defenders of the French 
government and their measures do now 
seriously attack them? For my part, I do 
not mean to defend any of their measures, 
far lessto become their pancgyrist. I wish 
only to consider their conduct in a com- 
parative view. But it is certainly of the 
utmost moment that this House and the 
nation at large, should observe the senti- 
ments of a certain set of individuals in this 
country. Yes! those who have introduc- 
ed into this island, Jacobin principles, Ja- 
cobin names, and Jacobin acts, were the 
defenders of the French government. 
But they now attack their new constitu- 
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tion. Why? Because it approaches too 
nearto the despotism of England. This of 
itself proves to me the advantage the new 
constitution has over any thing which pre- 
ceded it. But does any man mean se- 
riously to assert, that no difference has 
taken place?) Whenthe Rights of Man 
were fully acted upon, there was but one 
representative body, containing in itself 
all powers, legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial, the only lawful centre from which 
every thing was to proceed. The new 
constitution is a complete disclaimer of 
this theory. Besides, they have intro- 
duced the system of artificial distmctions. 
They are now far removed from a state 
of pure democracy. Is it no material dif- 
ference of situation, that in consequence 
of the division into two Houses, the re- 
presentative body can no longer rashly 
and wildly pass the most pernicious de- 
crees, and are not likely to be again con- 
trolled by a sanguinary mob, a lawless 
rabble? Is it no material difference that 
they should have infused into their con- 
stitution, the elements of a mixed govern: 
ment, and have placed in separate hands 
the legislative, judicial, and executive 
powers? As to the question, whether 
they have done well ; I am of opinion that 
they do well in proportion as they come 
nearer that description of government, 
which experience has proved to be benefi- 
cial to mankind. But the difference in the 
form of government is to be taken com- 
bined with other circumstances, external 
and internal. We ought to weigh the 
disposition of the enemy, the means bY 
which the end may be accomplished, 
and the difficulties attending it. The dis- 
position of the enemy ts to be collected 
from their present principles and conduct, 
and from the general temper of mind in 
the country. I am asked, are you sure 
the present form of their government Is 
stable ? To this I answer, that they have 
no better means of rendering the govern- 
ment stable, than by making peace on 
suchterms as Europe has a right to ex- 
pect, and by abolishing every measure of 
force andterror. ‘The exhausted state of 
their finances is in this point of view, of 
considerable importance. ‘The subject has 
already been amply discussed. As an ad- 
ditional argument, I appeal to the dying 
confession of the old government, and to 
the infant acts of the new. If such be 
their exhausted state, it can hardly be 
supposed that they will be long disposed 
to maintain the contest. The circum- 
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stances which I have now mentioned, are 
almost all new, and very different from 
any that have hitherto occurred. Some 
may imagine that there was sufficient se- 
curity before this period. ‘They cannot, 
then, deny that there is more now. ‘I here 
is another point I must touch upon. Is 
it true that disasters have every where at- 
tended us, except our successes at sea? 
In our land, operations has no honour 
been gained to the British name? The 
conduct of our troops in Holland and 
in Germany demand our admiration 
and our gratitude. Have sir Charles 
Grey, and the other officers in the West 
India expedition added no lustre to the 
British arms? Might he not mention 
Martinique, Cape Nicola Mole, and the 
Cape of Good Hope? Are they not in- 
deed most important conquests; and are 
they not in our hands? Are we not 
possessed of means which enable us to 
enter on any negociation with effect? For 
this purpose ministers demand ouly those 
discretionary powers which are necessary. 
It would be hard indeed to take from them 
the discretion and double the responsibi- 
lity. Itis said that we have left open a 
loup-hole for the purpose of evasion, and 
are really not sincere in what we profess ; 
but Iet us see what is actually the case. 
The message undoubtedly reserves a dis- 
cretion as to the mode of acting, but ex- 


presses fairly, that if a proper disposition | 
to negociation manifest itself on the part | 
of the enemy, his majesty will be fully | 
It is said that ; 
we allow only the present order of things ° 
to be such, as we may treat with, and. 


inclined to give it effect. 


that we suppose no other equally compe- 
tent; consequently, if another change 
were to take place, we should be just 
where we were. ‘Lhis, however, is not 
altogether the case. 
the present government does not now so 
much connect itself with a permanency 
of a treaty of peace. Formerly, the suc- 
cession of partics was so rapid and so 
violent, that the circumstance of this 
country making peace with one, would 
have been a sutlicient motive for the 
other to set it aside; but considering the 
situation to which France is now reduced, 
no man can pretend to say it would be 
policy in any other set of men who might 
come into power, to reject a treaty of 
peace, concluded with the present rulers. 
if it be asked, what I would do were the 
same miserable state to recur, which gave 
rise to the present contest, I answer, were 
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I in possession of the means, I would 
again repel the unjust attack. Upon the 
whole, I can see no reason why we should 
not now enter into a negociation, if cir- 
cumstances admit of it, without any re- 
gard whatever to the origin of the war. 
Mr. Fox said, that however he might 
differ from much of what had fallen from 
the right hon. gentleman, however he 
might object to the terms of the address 
which had been moved, there was one 
thing which must give him pleasure: he 
must congratulate the House and the 
country on the complete change which 
had happily taken place in the language 
and in tle system of government. The 
House would believe him when he said 
that he rejoiced, and when he congratu- 
lated them upon this change, since he 
had also to congratulate himself upon the 
occasion, as this change of language and 
of system pronounced his pardon, and 
was a complete absolution of all his past 
sins. Ministers had made a total retracta- 
tion of all the charges they had brought 
against him for the motions he had made, 
and for the doctrines he had held from 
the commencement of the war to the pre- 
sent day: they had fully acquitted him, 
and had positively declared that, in every 
sentiment he had uttered, he was right, 
and that the House should have acted 
upon his opinion; for all atong, he 
had maintained the doctrine now Jaid 
down in his majesty’s message. Three 
years ago, namely, on the 15th of Decem- 
ber 1792, he had made a motion for a ne- 
gociation for peace. In June 1793 he had 
done the same thing: he had also moved 
an amendment in the course of the same 
session, tending to the same purpose. In 
January 1794 he had supported the mo- 
tion of an hon. friend; and in the latter’ 
end of the same session he had maintained 
and supported in argument the same sen- 
timent as that now conveyed in his ma- 
jesty’s message, namely, that it was fit 
and proper to negociate with the existing 
government of France. Ii had been his 
uniform argument, that, at every moment 
from the first commencement of hostilities 
to the present, it was wise and politic to 
make the declaration which had been now 
submitted to the House,--that Irance 
was in a state to neg ciate with this coun- 
try. He had, therefore at present, this 
triumph, that ministers retracted by this 
message all the language they had held 
in answer to his motions, and all the im- 
putations which they had thrown upon 
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him. ‘ What!” they said, “treat with 
men whose hands are yet reeking with 
the blood of their sovereign! What ! 
treat with men who would come here with 
principles that are destructive of all go- 
vernment !" Such were their arguments, 
and yet mark their conduct: they now de- 
clared themselves ready to treat with the 
new Directory of France, four members 
of which had actually participated in the 
judgment and death of their sovereign, 
and were directly implicated in that act. 
He regretted exceedingly the absence of 
some gentlemen from the House this 
evening, who had signalised themselves 
by reprobating his sentiments and con- 
duct in the severest terms, because from 
them also he might have received the 
same sentence of pardon and absolution, 
and because they might now have been 
ready to confess, that the censures in 
which they had so liberally dealt were 
the effect of sudden irritation, or gross 
misapprehension. Other modes of attack 
had been practised ; not the least remark- 
able of which was, that he and his friends 
left nothing to the discretion of ministers. 
When by their motions they had merely 
called upon the House to consider the 
existing government of France as capable 
of maintaining the relations of peace and 
amity with their allies, a complaint was 
made on behalf of ministerial discretion, 
and the supporters of the motions were 
accused of a wish to deliver over his ma- 
jesty's advisers bound hand and foot, to 
the governors of France. They did no 
such thing; neither his two amendments, 
nor the motions of his hon. friend (Mr. 
Grey ), went so far as the present message 
from the crown. His amendments did no 
more than declare, that there were no em- 
barrassments to treating in the form of 
the government of France; nothing that 
made it impossible or improper for this 
country to treat. The motion of his hon. 
friend was still more gentle, It was, that 
there was nothing in the government of 
France that tended to retard a negocia- 
tion. But the present message declared 
at once their readiness to treat under cer- 
tain circumstances, and the House were 
now called upon to do what had then 
been declared to be so improper, so de- 
grading and so ignominious. All these 
foul epithets, however, were now com- 
pletely retracted, and justice was done to 
the good intentions, and to tle sound po- 
licy of the gentlemen on his side of the 
House. 
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The chancellor of the exchequer had_ 
thought to involve them in a difficulty, 
by insinuating that his hon. friend had 
argued against the address. But this 
Mr. Fox positively denied, for he had not 
opposed the address; but thinking it in- 
adequate fully to express the sentiments 
which the House ought to feel on the ec- 
casion, be had proposed an amendment 
more definite in its object, and more 
comprehensive in its provisions. He 
could not, however, but protest against a 
mode of arguing, by which a person was 
not allowed to approve of an address if 
he ventured to express his disapprobation 
of the measures by which the situation 
was produced in which the address was 
moved. If it should be said, that it was 
an opposition to the address, because 
they proposed an amendment, he must 
protest against such reasoning, which 
tended to deprive him of the freedom of 
speech. If he must agrce to a proposi- 
tion only in the terms in which it was put, 
he was deprived of deliberation, and was 
no longer permitted to be a tree reasoner. 
But this would not, he supposed, be se- 
riously disputed; and it would not be 
ascribed to him, that he was an enemy to 
peace because he agrced to an amendment, 
to a message which was extremely equi- 
vocal. An enemy to peace! The whole 
tenor of his reasoning from the com- 
mencement of the war was, that every 
moment was favourable to a negociation 
for peace. Had he any objections to 
that peace being concluded by the hon. 
gentleman? None; for he should think 
it an addition to the blessings of peace, 
if the country could along with it procure 
the advantage of bringing his majesty’s 
ministers into disgrace; and he should 
conceive that they were completely dis- 
graced by the retractation of every asser- 
tion they had made, and by the surrender 
of every object which they had held out 
as the pretext of war. If this should be 
said to be an invidious mode of speaking, 
he had no objection to plead guilty to 
the charge, for he most assuredly did 
think, that next to the blessings of peace 
would be the disgrace of ministers, who 
had entered upon the war without reason, 
and rejected every opportunity of con- 
cluding a peace upon terms infinitely 
more favourable for the country than any 
that they were now likely to obtain. It 
might, however, be their consoling idea, 
that if they had rejected peace upon 
better terms than they were now likely ta 
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- obtain, still they had brought the country 
to such a pitch of calamity, and so cla- 
morous were the people, that peace upon 
any terms would be received from them 
as a boon and an atonement for all their 
transgressions. Such might be their 
feeling. But, if it were possible to believe 
that the members of that House could so 
far surrender their pride, their indepen- 
dence, and their spirit, as to justify such 
a sentiment, he could only say, that they 
surrendered their public principles to 


personal motives, but that such conduct 


was inconsistent with their duty as repre- 
sentatives of the people, and incompatible 
with their character as men of honour. 
No; though they should give peace to 
the country, he would not agree to forget 
their demerits. He should still think 
himself bound to accuse them as the au- 
thors of sil the calamities that we had 
suffered, and he should not think it was a 
sufficient atonement for their conduct, 
that they had prevailed on a majority of 
that House to support them in the sys- 
tem. 

He now came to consider the question 
of the amendment. And first, it was ne- 
eessary to inquire whether the address 
wanted explanation; and secondly, whe- 
ther it was not necessary, in addition to 
the declaration which it contained, to 
eome to some precise expression of the 
sense of the House as to the necessity 
and wisdom of negociation, whatever 
might be the form of the government of 
France. The right hon. gentleman had 
said, that they should be left open to ne- 

ciate, but not be obliged to it. Upon this 

e would inquire whether there did exist 
at this moment a form of government in 
France, that in the opinion of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers made it wise, fit, and 
practicable for them to treat? This was 
the question. Was it not the intention 
of gentlemen, that with such a govern- 
ment they should treat? Last year, 
when his hon. friend made a motion for 
pacification, the right hon. gentleman ob- 
jected to it as being a practical declara- 
tion for treating, ana be moved an amend- 
ment, which he called a conditional de- 
claration, that we were disposed to treat 
whenever there was a form of government 
in France capable of maintaining the ac- 
customed relations of peace and amity 
with other countries. That time was 
come. His majesty’s message expressly 
declared that they were now come to 
such a form of government. Nay, a 
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more precise term was used than in the 
amendment of last year, for, instead of 
other countries, the message expressly 
stated Great Britain. Then, if they were 
come to this state, why not declare, said 
Mr. Fox, that you will treat with them ? 
Why not act upon your own declaration? 
Why not be steady to the principle which 
you have pronounced, and declare that 
you will treat? Since that declaration 
was made in the month of June last, there 
was not a statesman in Europe, except 
his majesty’s ministers, who did not be- 
lieve that France was in a state capable of 
maintaining the accustomed relations of 
eace and amity with other countries. 
heir conduct to neutral powers had 
demonstrated the fact. Prussia had acted 
ee the demonstration, and had con- 
cluded a peace accordingly. It was evi- 
dent to all the world, then, except to the 
king’s ministers; and if they had been 
sincere in the declaration that they made 
in the month of June last, it would have 
been manifest to them also, and the 
would have acted upon it. With this 
glaring fact before their eyes, would the 
House again leave it in their power to 
juggle with words, and to evade their own 
declarations? Would they not now 
think it necessary in prudence to bind 
them down to a specific act upon their 
own words? If they did not, what pos- 
sible confidence could they have in the 
pe declaration more thaa in the past? 
hey might say, it was true that at the 
time of making such declaration there 
appeared to be a disposition in France to 
treat; but now circumstances have 
changed, and there is not the same dis 
position. They might affect to see cir- 
cumstances unknown, or totally disre-. 
garded by the rest of Europe, and might 
say that they were not bound by the 
present declaration, and that the House. 
had come to no opinion which made it 
necessary for them to treat; such had 
been the result of their former conduct. 
The right hon. gentleman had persuaded 
the House to leave them to the exercise 
of their own discretion, and they had neg- 
lected the time which other statesmen 
and other cabinets had wisely seized and 
happily improved. If the House deswed, 
therefore, that the blessings of peace 
should be restored to the country, they: 
must take care that the present address 
should be precise and definitive. If it 
was not clear and intelligible, it was fit 
that it should be amended, and the ex- 
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perience of last year ought to convince: in which they had departed from the 


them that no loop-hole should be left, 
no latitude given, to that disposition 
to equivocate which they had so much 
reason to jJament. 

Speaking of France, the right hon. 
gentleman said, that the present was a fit 
Sel with which to treat; and he 

ad accused his hon. friend of having 
made a slip of the tongue, when he said 
that by a singular state of things they 
might be said to be attacking the Trench 
constitution which ministers were detend- 
ing. It was no slip of the tongue; nor 
was there any thing wrong in the reason- 
ing. His hon. friend never otherwise 
had defended the former constitutions of 
France as being good governments for 
the people of that country, but good in 
relation to others. He and every gentle- 
man around him had contended, not that 
the constitutions of France were well 
framed for the happiness of the people of 
that country, but that they were sufficient 
for all the purposes of good neighbour- | 
hood, and of preserving peace and amity 
with others. They never attempted to 
defend the government of Robespierre. 
The right hon. gentleman would not do 
him the injustice to impute to him an ap- 
probation of that detestable monster. He 
had always said, that every one of the 
successive governments of France had 
‘shown a disposition and capacity to 
maintain their treaties with foreign na- 
tions. He was of the same opinion 
still; and if any one man should rise in 
his place, and assert that he saw good . 
reason to believe that the present go- 
vernment of France was more capable | 
than any of its predecessors to maintain 
those relations, he must only say that he | 
should very much doubt either his sin- | 
cerity or his judgment. It had been a ' 
darling expression to call the state of: 
France for three years past a state of | 
anarchy. It would have been a more 
correct description to have called it a | 
state of tyranny, intolerable beyond that | 
of any, perhaps, that ever was experienced 
in the history of man. To say that he 
rejoiced in the probability of its termina- 
tion wis, he hoped unnecessary. He 
certainly rejoiced in it as much as he did 
in the fall of the tyranny of the house of 
Bourbon. But, was that tyranny capable 
of maintaining terms with foreign powers? 
Most certainly it was. And if this asser- 
tion should be denied, he called upon 
gentlemen to produce a single instance 


strict performance of their engagements ; 
a single instance in which any one of the 
adverse parties that tore one another to 
pieces, and in their despicable and horrid 
conflicts tore also the bosom of their coun- 
try, ever violated theengagements they had 
made out of France. Did not the Brissotine 
party maintain the treaties of their preder 
cessors? Did not the execrable tyrant 
Robespierre himself, observe with equal 


fidelity the treaties made by Brissot? 


Were not his successors uniformly steady 
in their adherence to the external system 
which had been adopted? It had heen 
observed with truth, that no one period 
in the French revolution had been marked 
by a more sacred regard to the neutrality 
of foreign powers, than the reign of that 
execrable tyrant, Robespierre; and it 
would not be denied, but that treaties had 
been made with tyrants as exccrable ; 
and considering what sort of treaties mi- 
nisters had made, with whom they had 
made them, and what acts of base and 
abandoned tyranny they. had not discoune. 
tenanced, it was not worthy the manly 
character of the British nation to abet 
them in their resistance to a treaty with 
France. 

Having thus shown, in his mind, the 
futility of all objections to treat on account 
of the insecurity of treaty, Mr. Fox came 
to their next argument, that now France 
was in the greatest possible distress. 
Granted. Was that a reason for treating 
now? Was it because this very stable 
government was on the point of annthila- 
tion, that it was capable of maintaining 
the relations with foreign powers? The 
absurdity was too gross for argument. 
But if their distress was a reason for 
treating with them, had they not expe- 
rienced this distress a twelvemonth ago? 
Let the House remember the speeches of 
the right hon. gentleman and his noble 
friend (lord Mornington) on the state of 
their assignats, when they said that their 
depreciation was at the rate of 80 per 
cent. Aye, but they had not then come 
to sufficient distress to be solicitous of 
peace, and now it seems they were come 
to this disposition. And what was of 
more consequence, it seemed that they 
had now a constitution which was quite 
fit for all the purposes of negociation. If 
ministers depended upon this slender 
thread, our security was slight indeed. 
He was not about to praise or to cen- 
sure their new constitution; that he 
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owned could be properly estimated onl 
by experience. But whether it was good, 
bad, or indifferent, did not signify a 
farthing to the present argument. Whe- 
ther it was calculated to give happiness 
to the people of France, was none of their 
concern ; it was not with the constitution 
but with the government of France that 
they had todo. That government they 
had before, and had, he would venture to 
say, in as perfect a shape as they had now. 
Nay, if he could trust to an assertion that 
had been made in that House but very 
lately, had more perfectly, since it was 
said, that some of their generals had vio- 
lated the treaty that had been made with 
Prussia. What was the construction to 
be put upon this conduct? That this 
government, the only one under which 
the slightest violation of treaty had been 
known since the Revolution, was also the 
only one with which it was proper for 
this country to treat. [It was whispered 
across the Hates by ministers, that this 
violation happened before the establish- 
ment of the present government.] Before! 
said Mr. Fox:—the fact was expressly 
stated as an argument by the other side 
of the House, that day se’nnight; that it 
was totally without foundation he believed ; 
he certainly never had heard it except in 
that House upon that occasion. But now 
they were to have perfect confidence in 
these identical men, because France had 
now two houses of legislature instead of 
one! Their nature was to be changed, 
their insincerity to be obviated, and every 
objection to be at an end, because France 
had now two houses instead of one! 
There was something so extremely whim- 
sical, and so unworthy of statesmen, in 
this mode of reasoning, that he would not 
stop to reply to it. He did not mean to 
criticise the present French constitution ; 
he certainly thought it better planned 
than any of the preceding; but he could 
not look to it with greater confidence than 
to any of its forerunners. 

He came now to speak of the origin of 
the war, in which he would not cease to 
say, that ministers were the aggressors. 
It was their eternal answer to this charge, 
that France had declared the war. Their 
incessant recurrence to this feeble subter- 
fuge proceeded from a conscious qualm 
that the accusation was well fuunded. In 
his opinion, even in a case of actual insult, 
it was the duty of statesmen to attempt 
to procure redress by negociation before 
they recurred to the argument of war. 
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Had ministers taken this course? The 
pretexts were, that the French had threat- 
ened to deprive our allies, the Dutch, of 
the free navigation of the Scheldt, and 
that they had made a declaration, threat- 
ening all the world with the dangers of 
fraternity. Grant that these were legiti- 
mate grounds upon which it was the duty 
of this country to demand satisfaction, 
was it not the duty of ministers to nego- 
ciate for that satisfaction? The French 
had a minister at this court. Why did 
they not express to that minister the terms 
upon which they would continue their 
amity? In every correspondence of the 
sort, #t was Incumbent on both parties to 
state explicitly what they desired to be 
done, and what they would do in return. 
Let gentlemen look at the correspondence 
which had been published, and they 
would see that there was no declaration 
on the part of ministers upon what terms 
they were disposed to continue their 
amity. But grant even to government 
their demand, that the French were the 
aggressors, and that this was merely a 
defensive war: then it was the nature of 
a defensive war that it should be pursued 
on the motives of defence, and that ever 

moment should be seized upon when it 
might be possible to obtain the security’ 
for which it was undertaken. He appealed 
to the House and to the country if this 
had been their conduct. He demanded 
whether, after the defeat of Dumourier, 
when Belgium was recovered, and when 
French Flanders was over-run, a peace 
upon the terms of security, and upon such 


terms as we had not now either reason or 


tight to expect, might not have been ob- 
tained ? If the war had been really defen- 
sive, if it. had been undertaken only to 
resist encroachments, terms ought then 
to have been offered upon which we might 
have procured reparation, security and 
indemnity. Terms were offered by the 
French: Marat was sent here commis- 
sioned to offer terms. But they were re- 
jected. Upon what principle? Not 
because we were fighting about a limit, 
about a boundary: but for that security 
which could only be obtained by the des- 
truction of their government. He would: 
not say that it was expressly stated that 
the ancient monarchy should be reinstated, 
though, by the by, lord Hood, in his 
declaration at Toulon, had impressed that 
opinion upon every part of France; but 
both then, and at every time since, it had 
been the avowed object of ininisters in the 
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war, to destroy the Jacobin government. 
Was the Jacobin government destroyed ? 
Was the government founded on the rights 
6f man at an end? Had the declaration 
ef the 19th of November, 1792, been any 
otherwise abandoned than it had been 
two years ago? Why had they not, then, 
treated before? Because they had objected 
to treat expressly with any government 
founded on the rights of man. He would 
not say that the right hon. gentleman had 
gone the length of asserting that it would 
be a bellum ad tnternecionem ; he had said 
‘there might be a case of extremity, but 
he made use of a quotation which had this 
effect, that it left an impression of his 
meaning on the memory, and the words 
were not liable to misconstruction. His 
quotation was, 
“ Potuit que plurima virtus 

. Esse, fuit. Toto certatum est corpore regni.” 
Such was the right hon. gentleman's de- 
claration. But now we were come toa 
government when we might surrender all 
eur former assertions, and safely treat for 
peace. Had we then obtained the objects 
of the war? The first was our obligation 
to defend our ally, the States-general. 
He had always lamented the fate of that 
unhappy people. They were entangled 
in a situation, from which, whoever were 
conquerors, they could not escape ; who- 
ever gained, their ruin was inevitable. 
Had we saved our ally? It was the boast 
that we had taken the Cape of Good 
Hope. Good God! was this safety for 
Holland? We had abandoned their pos- 
sessions in Europe to France, while we 
had marked out their dependencies in the 
East for our share of the plunder. Our 
protection was like that of our allies to- 
ward Poland; we divided it for its safety ; 
and it was an argument for having aban- 
doned all its European possessions to 
France, that we had seized, or were about 
to seize, on all its Asiatic territories for 
qurselves. . | 

. He could not help again digressing to 
ene of the attacks which had been made 
upon himself. What, it had been said, 
would you be so dastardly as to negociate 
for a peace with France, and leave Hol- 
Jand in their hands? Now even from this 
attack he was delivered, ministers had 
agreed to become the dastards, and to 
treat with France, possessed of Holland. 
This they must acknowledge, or agree 
with him that there was nothing dastardly 
in the proposition last year. He wished 
to God it were as probable now as it was 
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then, that it might be recovered by negoe 
ciation. He still trusted it would be so. 
But there were other reasons that now in- 
duced them to negociate for peace. The 
domestic state of this country was 
changed. He could not avoid remarking 
how the arguments varied. If they were 
speaking upon the sedition bills, and be 
were to assert that there were no excesses 
in the country, that called for such uncon 
stitutional restraints, he should instantl 
hear a set of pamphlets and hand-bills 
read, to prove that Great Britain was al- 
most in a state of rebellion; but if he 
were to demand, why the present was a 
more fit time than any other to negociate 
for peace, he should instantly be answered, 
because we were happily sate at home 
against all danger of Jacobin principles. 
If he should say, that by the increase of 
our debt, and the growing load of national 
burthens, there was much discontent in 
the country, it would be answered, no 
such thing; the example of France has 
checked every symptom of discontent with 
the present order of things. Then why 
pass the abominable bills?) Why? it 
would on the other side be answered, be- 
cause there was something so perverse 
and obstinate in the seditivuus multitude, 
that nothing but depriving us of our con- 
stitution could make us safe. In this 
way did they reason. Each measure had 
its own style of argument; and it was 
thought necessary to insult the undem 
standing, as well as to impose chains upon 
the person. 

We had failed, then, in Holland; and 
we had failed at home. What had we 
done for the rest of Europe? What for 
Prussia, for Spain, for Austria? What 
had been the fate of the war in gencral ? 
His hon. friend had spoken gencrally of 
our disasters, with the exception of our 
naval exploits. The right hon. gentleman, 
with that peculiar cast of candour which 
belonged to himself, had thrown out aa 
insinuation that his hon. friend had fors 
gotten the achievements of his illustrious 
father. What fortunate impression hts 
candid sneer had made upon the House, 
he would not inquire. His hon. friend had 
spoken generally of the disasters of the 
war, without thinking it necessary to enu- 
merate the particular instances in which, 
under the conduet of great and gallant offi- 
cers, even the incapacity of ministers had 
not deprived the British arms of glory. But 
what great advantages had we obtained in 
the West Indies, except the glory of sir 
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Charles Grey's achievements? Would any 
man say that the manner of the loss of Gua- 
daloupe and St. Lucie did not make us la- 
ment their previous conquest ? Again, 
therefore, he asserted, that the war had 
been disastrous, inasmuch as we had failed 
in every object. We had lost Holland, 
_ which was one object of the war; and we 
had settled and rivetted discontent on the 
minds of the people of England, not 
merely by the calamities arising from the 
war, but from.the measures we had taken, 
and were now taking, to stifle that dis- 
eontent. | 

Peace, however, was now said to be 
near. Perhaps he thought it was near, 
but he did not think so on account of the 
message from the throne. He thought so 
because ministers felt the sense of the 
country to be declared against the war; be- 
eause, however they might affect to misre- 
present the feeling of the country in their 
speeches, they felt in their hearts, that there 
was not one man in the kingdom, the race of 
money-jobbers, contractors, and interested 
persons only excepted, who was not sick 
of the war, as well as of the miserable 
pretexts for carrying it on. He thought, 
therefore, that to fix ministers to the point, 
they should adopt the amendment, which 
eontained a much more clear and specific 
declaration than that contained in the 
address. He knew thst it was a vulgar 

imion, and surely it was the most vulgar 

all vulgar opinions, that the. proposers 
ef a negociation, always stood the worst 
chance in that negociation. He wished to 
know one instance in which this had ever 
been the case. In the present circum- 
stances of Great Britain and France, he 
thought the advantage was evidently on 
the side of the proposers. For in both 
countries there was an evident desire for 
peace in the great body of the people ; so 
that it would be impossible for the exe- 
‘cutive government of either country to 
reject any proposals which might be made, 
if they were not altogether unreasonable. 
H, therefore, at this moment, we were 
to make proposals to France, if they were 
not grossly dishonourable, their committee 
of directory and council of ancients, would 
not dare to refuse them, because, by re- 
fusing them, they know that they would 
lose the confidence and respect of the 


people. 

The right hon. gentleman had not 
rain: it necessary to open his motion 
for the address, with any exposition of 
the reasons why the message had been 
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brought down at this very remarkable. 
conjuncture. The speech from the throne 
was made on the 29th of October, and. 
then no such intimation was given ; but 
the right hon. gentleman had said, that 
a declaration tantamount to the pre- 
sent was made in the king’s speech, and 
that the people from that speech would 
have been justified in expecting the present 
message. They must judge of the im- 
pression by the effects. The speech from 
the throne had produced no sensation on 
the funds. What had the message pro- 
duced? A rise in the funds that day of 
5 or 6 percent. He came therefore now 
to a material part of the present inquiry. 
Why had not the right hon. gentleman 
made known the substance of this message 
before, or at least why not stated his 
reasons in justification of doing it at this 
most suspicious moment ? It had been 
the good practice till his time, of closin 

the Joan only the day before it was speed 
to parliament. If the right hon. gentle- 
man had made his loan in that way, he 
must acknowledge that with the words of 
this message in his pocket, he ought to 
have made terms materially different. If 
he had this message in his mind, and felt 
himself bound not to make an open loan, 
in what predicament didhe stand? Messrs. 
Boyd and Co. very handsomely left it to 
him to propose the terms; then, with the 
knowledge of this intention, ought he not 
to have made a bargain upon the ground 
of the impression which this message was 
calculated to make? Were the circum- 
stances of the country such, that he wag 
bound to make the bargain a week before 
he opened it? Perhaps the suspicion was 
well founded, that his secret contract with 
the gentlemen, on account of bills coming 
due on the 10th of December, stipulated 
that the bargain should be made before 
that day. ut he called upon every gen- 
tleman who heard him to say, if he could 
believe it possible, that any change could 
have happened so material as to justify the 
concealment of this intimation until after 
he had made his bargain, and then to 
bring it forth to swell the bonus to such a 
height; or, if any circumstances had 
arisen to justify the concealment then, 
and the intimation now, to say why the 
right hon. gentleman should not be called 
upon to state them. A loss had been 
suffered by the public of not Jess, on the 
meanest computation, than 150,000/. This 
had been put into the pockets of persons 
who talked loudly of their independence, 
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and of the disinterested support they gave 
to ministers. It was not his practice to 
impute any thing personally corrupt to 
the right hon. gentleman, and he did not 
impute to him any thing of the kind now ; 
but he did think that, in decency and in 
duty, in regard to himself as well as to 
the country, he was called upon to ex- 
plain this extraordinary transaction. It 
was a direct robbery upon the public of 5 
or 6 per cent. upon the whole loan, if with 
the knowledge of his intention he made 
his bargain without a public declaration 
of the change that had taken place; and 
he must prove that he did not know of 
this change but a week before he declared 
it. The change however was now an- 
nounced. He trusted the declaration 
would not have the fate of former decla- 
rations. 
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which had been proposed by his hon. 
friend. ; 

Mr. Secretary Dundas asked, whether 
any human being could give the gentle- 
men opposite credit for their professions 
of anxiety for a peace, when they pro- 
posed an amendment to the dress, 
which they knew must be against 
the sense of the majority of the 
House? Was such an amendment cal- 
culated to accelerate the blessings of 
peace: or was it intended to serve the 
purposes of a party? If ministers were 
tied down by the authoritative injunction 
of parliament to make a peace, with what 
success could they treat ? They must say 
to the enemy, we wish to negociate, and 
we hope you will grant us favourable terms, 
but whether you do or not, we must make 
What terms the 


peace, come when it would. When it did | enemy would grant, in a treaty commenc- 


come, he should certainly be thankful ; 
but he should by no means consider the 


ed under such circumstances, he would 
leave the House to determine. All that 


restoration of peace as superseding the , he contended for was, that as ministers 
necessity of an inquiry into the origin, ; were responsible for the advice they gave 


- principle, and conduct of the war. 


For ; his majesty, their judgment should be 
if this were neglected, it might establish , left unfettered. 


If this argument was 


a precedent upon which any minister : just, did it not apply strongly against the 


might undertake a war without principle, 
conduct it with incapacity, and be ac- 
quitted of all his misdeeds immediately 
upon the patching up a peace. He 
trusted that with the return of peace, we 
should also have a return of the constitu- 
tion, He should truly rejoice if, with the 
blessings of peace, we were also to have 
the next desirable blessing, that of free- 
dom, of which we were about to be de- 
prived. With regard to some persons in 
the cabinet, with whom he had been long 
in the habits of agreement and friendship, 
he knew not what effects peace was to 
produce upon them. They had differed 
upon the principles of the present war. 
If peace should put an end to the differ- 
ences between them, and restore them to 
their former habits of thinking and acting 
he should undoubtedly see the day with 
peculiar sensibility. He owned, however, 
that he had very little expectation of such 
an event. However that might be, he 
should ill discharge his duty to his coun- 
try, if he did not steadily resolve to do 
his utmost to bring ministers to a strict 
account for all the calamities that this 
war had engendered. He sat down, 
begging not to be understood as opposing 
the address, or disapproving of the sen- 
timents is contained. He only wished 
that it had gone as far as the amendment 


present amendment, the necessary effect | 
of which would be to bind up the hands of 

the executive power, and to throw the 
country at the mercy of France? There 
was one mode of debating, which gen- 
tlemen opposite unitormly made use of, 
and against which he desired most se- 
riously to protest. In the course of a de- 
bate they brought forward some misre- 
presentation, either of the arguments or of 
the intentions of administration, and have 
ing once introduced the misrepresentation 
they never gave it up. It was of'no use to 
deny their assertions—it was of no use to 
refute their arguments; for in every suc- 
ceeding debate, the charge wis renewed 
with as much boldness as if it had never 
been contradicted. One of these misre- 
presentations was, that ministers had com- 
menced and carried on the war, for the 
purpose of restoring theancient despotism 
of France. In vain had ministers denied 
the charge ; it was still pressed upon them 
and even now, when they thought the 
government of France was safely to be 
treated with, they were accused of hav- 
ing given up the grounds ae which 
they commenced the war, and of having 
totally changed their system. As far as 
related to himself, he declared it as his 
opinion, that it would be happier for 
France and for Europe, if we had now to 
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treat with a monarchy instead of the pre- 
sent form of government. But did any 
one expression ever fall from ministers 
which conveyed an intention of continu- 
ing the war until the monarchy of France 
was restored? Therefore, there was no 
change of opinion, no dereliction of sys- 
tem, to be imputed to government.— Ano- 
ther charge was, that ministers in object- 
ing to treat with France, had been go- 
- verned in that determination merely by 
the form of government which, at the 
time, prevailed in France, without taking 
into consideration the general posture of 
affairs. Of the injustice of this accusa- 
tion he hoped to convince the House in 
a few words. When the right hon. gen- 
tleman made his motion for peace last 
year, were not existing circumstances a 
stronger reason against commencing a ne- 
gociation than the form of government 
which now .existed? The French were 
then successful on the Continent, and 
they became immediately possessed of all 
the coast. He begged to observe here, 
that the instant the French became pos- 
sessed of Holland, the idea occurred to 
him of getting 
Good Hope. Whether government would, 
under any circumstances, give up that 
valuable acquisition, was a point upon 
which he should not give an opinion, ex- 
cept merely to say, that it would not be 
given up without an ample compensation. 
He appealed to the recollection of every 
pene) whether, at the time of which 

e was speaking, the whole country was 
not in a state of alarm; the circumstances 
which were expected to result from the 
French becoming possessed of Holland, 
being serious indeed? They were not at 
that time debating as they were now, 
whether it would not be expedient to de- 
crease the number of our forces? No, all 
was apprehension; the whole eastern 


coast of the kingdom was in a state of 


panic. He thanked God most solemnly, 
that there did exist such a panic, because 
the result of it was, that increase of our 
navy, which had placed us above the 
reach of danger. But was there any kind 
of comparison between our situation then 
and now? At that time, from the great 
success of the French arms, their Repub- 
hie seemed not only to be indivisible, but 
invincible. Had we made peace then, 
even if we had obtained tolerable terms, 
at all events France would have retained 
her power; and, what was perhaps still 
svorse, they would have retained the pride 


ossession of the Cape of 
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with which their successes inspired them. 
Were the Austrians at that time as suc- 
cessful as they have since been in repel- 
ling the enemy ? 
dered, witha garrison of 9,000 men? The 
object of Great Britain was not to effect 
any particular form of government in 
France, but so to reduce their power, as 
to give a fair probability that any peace 
we might make should be permanent. That 
we had failed in some of our objects, 
he was ready to admit; but that the in- 
dividuals employed, or that the nation had 
suffered any thing like disgrace he utterly 
denied. He would venture to assert with- 
out the hazard of contradiction, that tak- 
ing into consideration the objects for 
which we had contended, and the nature 
of the enemy with whom we had to con- 
tend, this had been upon the whole a 
most successful war. 
which any statesman at the commence- 
ment of a war would wish us to at- 


Had Manheim surrene 


The three objects 


tain, viz. Martinique, Cape Nicola Mole, 
and the Cape of Good Hope were every 
one inour possession. Added to these, we 


had succeeded in destroying the com- 


merce of our rival, and in ruining their 
marine.-—But the right hon. gentleman 
had contended, that, from the distressed 
state in which the French were last year, 
they must have been anxious for peace. 
So far from that assertion being true, this 
was the very first moment, daring the 
whole course of the war, in which the 
enemy had shown any symptoms of a de- 
sire for peace. As a proof of this, he re- 
ferred to the uniform language held by 
the Convention. He desired the House to 
remember the declarations of the govern- 
ment of France, when they made peace 
with Prussia. The principal motive they 
assigned for making peace with that mo- 
narch was, that they might turn their 
whole force to the destruction of Eng- 
land. The House must remember their 
declaration that the new Carthage on the 
banks of the Thames must be overturned. 
This was not the language of the Conven- 
tion alone; it was heard with transport 
by the whole nation! nay, so general was 
the persuasion that that object would be 
accomplished, that their soldiers and sail- 
ors had filled their pockets, in imagina- 
tion, with the wealth of London.—Ano- 
ther argument advanced by the right hon. 
gentleman was, that the circumstance of 
France having declared war against us was 
no proof that they were the aggressors ; 
and that, onthe contrary, we had provoked 
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the war. He was ready to admit, that 
it might happen that the party who first 
declared war were not the aggressors, but 
was that true with respect tothe present 
war ? Had not the French for some months 
previous to the declaration of war, been 
guilty of the most unprovoked aggres- 
sion, from _ the time of the retreat of the 
duke of Brunswick? They hardly at- 
tempted to conceal their hostile views 
against the constitution of England? It 
was then said we might negociate. We 
did negociate. And what was the result ? 
How did they explain this famous decree 
of the 19th November? They would not 
interfere in the internal concern of any 
any other country, unless the general 
sense of the people was against their go- 
vernment, and they were mvited by the 
majority, to give their assistance! But 
who were to be the judges of this general 
will? The French! This was all that 
could he obtained by negociation.—The 
gentlemen opposite appeared to him to 
talk of a peace with too much certainty. 
The message did not hold out an imme- 
diate promise ef a peace; it only said, 
that we were ready to ncgociate, upon 
fairand honourable terms. He thought 
it necessary to say thus much, in order 
that he might not be accused of an at- 
tempt to delude the House and the coun- 
try, if unfortunately they should not be 
able to attain the object they all wished. 
The right hon. gentleman said, that; mi- 
nisters represented the danger arising 
from seditious secietics here, to be 
greater or less, justas it suited their argu- 
ment. He had no objection to contess, 
that he thought the danger less now than 
af the latter end of 1792.—And why ? Not 
because they had renounced their princi- 
ples ; not because they had decreased in 
numbers : but because the people had re- 
covered fron: the infatuation under which 
they laboured, with respect to Trench 
dectrines ; because the people were more 
upon their guard against the machinations 
of the disaffected; and because go- 
vernment had apposed bulwarks against 
any farther attempts they might make. 
He’ concluded with congratulating the 
. House and the country, that we had, by 
courage and perseverance, arrived at that 
point in which we might look for a peace 
equally compatible with our security and 
our honour, 

_ Mr. Sheridan’s amendment was nega- 
tived without a division, The Address was 
then agreed to. 
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Debate en the Lords on the King’s Mes- 
sage respecting a Nezociation for Peace 
with France.) Dec. 10. The order of the 
day being read, 

ord Grenvilie said, he had no doubt 
of the disposition of their lordships to 
give every assistance to his majesty, 
conformable to the sentiments contained 
in his most gracious message, for the pur- 
pose of procuring a peace on safe and 
onourable terms. As upon this subject 
there could not be any difference of opi- 
nion, he should not think it necessary to 
do more than move an Address in answer, 
without entermg into any argument to 
show the propriety of such a measure. 
He accordingly moved an address, similar 
to that which was yesterday moved in the 
Commons by Mr. Pitt. 

The Marquis of Lansdown declared, 
that the great measure of peace had been 
} ost in his mind. That he 
might not lie under the necessity ef op» 
posing a measure which was calculated to 
produce so desirable an object, he would 
not dwell on the conduct of the war, 
though he remained firm im his belief tat 
Ht originated im aggression on our part. 
Since the days of cardinal Alberoni, a 
design of such frantic absurdity as the ob- 
ject of it embraced, had never been at- 
tempted. He would not dwell on the 
uniform misconduct of ministers, nor the 
disasters which, with a few exceptions, 
had attended us both by land and sea. 
There was a time when the energy of par- 
liament would have been exerted in me 
quiring into the conduct of ministers; but 
that energy, since the Revolution, had 
been gradually declining, till at present, 
it was entirely extinguished. If them 
lordships had recourse to their Journals, 
they would find, that from the Revola- 
tion, down to the American war, such 
inquiries were never refused. Kor the 
restoration of this energy, areform in pare 
liament was the only application that 
would be efiectual; but this he would not 
press till peace produced a period proper 
for its agitation. Peace was the object: 
nearest his heart, as necessary to the hap- 
piness of the people, and the safety of the 
country. It was a jewel which he was, 
at all events, desirous to secure. If he 
was asked, how he would obtain it, he 
would explain by saying, if he had a ser- 
vant who robbed him of a valuable dia- 
mond, his first care would be to recover 
it before he accused him of mgratitude, 
or punished him for his crme. Peace 
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was that diamond, and if ministers would 
restore it, he would receive it with thank- 
fulness, though his opinion of them might 
be the same as of the servant. Ip the 
resent instance, he was at a loss to 
ow what confidence to give ministers, 
from the equivocal terms of the message, 
and the sentiments contamed in the ad- 
dress. When he recollected thc equivocal 
language of lord North in 1778, to which 
the present case bore a close analogy, and 
considered the circumstances that fol- 
lowed, he was not sure but the message 
might be a temporary artifice to delude 
the nation. The supposition might seem 
uncandid, but similar tricks he had seen 
employed. So far he believed in the 
transmigration of souls, as to think that 
ministers were actuated by the views and 
principles of their predecessors. He 
would be inexcusable were he to place 
implicit confidence in the professions of 
any ministers, when he had seen so many 
proofs of their insincerity. They might 
wish to get quietly over a session, or to 
prepare for a general election. With res- 
pect to the late successes of the Austrians, 
on which they laid so much stress, it 
proved nothing, for he had early laid 
down as a proposition, that whenever the 
French crossed the Rhine. on the one 
hand, or the Austrians crossed it on the 
other, not much good could be expected 
to arise from the future operations ef the 
invading party; for as an army got re- 
mote from home, it became timid in the 
same proportion as it was irresistible and 
energetic in its owncountry. And hence 
it was that the bounty of Providence 
seemed to have marked out the bounda- 
ries of every nation, to protect it from the 
ambition of men. The alarming condi- 
tion of the country, and the exhausted 
state of its finaaces, should induce mi- 
nisters unequivocally to show a disposition 
for peace. If they asked what sort of a 
peace, he would say a good peace, with- 
out mentioning the word glorious. If 
they required indemnity and security, 
had they not indemnity in the Cape of 
Good Hope, Demerary, and Ceylon? 
But if even these were to be surrendered, 
if such a measure procured peace, so tar 
from his embarrassing ministers, the 
should not want his support. For if Hol 
Jand was restored by the French, he did 
not sec that it would be repugnant to the 
interests or the honour of the nation to 
give up the Cape of Good Hope. The 
object of the country. was tranquillity, and 
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when that arrived he should not only deem 
it a happy but a good peace. As to im 
cen ys he had no hesitation in saying 
that a few years of industry would be far 
beyond all the indemnification we could 
derive from our acquisitions. , 
Lord Grenville said, he had heard that 
from the noble marquis, which, as ofter 
as he heard, he would rise to contradict, 
namely, that we were the aggressors. in 
the war. He would ever maintain, that 
the conduct of our enemies was such_as 
left not peace or war a matter of choice > 
but of necessity they were compelled te 
adopt the latter. The noble marquis had 
expressed his doubts of the sincerity. of 
ministers. Why he should doubt their 
sincerity, he knew not: the best answer 
he could give him should be, in the v 
words of the address, that the first mo- 
ment of pacification would be taken, when 
terms could be had, consistent with the 
safety, honour, and dignity of the nation. 
The Earl of Lauderdale was happy. that 
at length ministers had come to that point 
to which he and his fricnds had laboured 
to bring them. He was not sure that 
this concession was not made to evade 
the propositions which his friends had 
meant to press upon them. If the right 
hon. gentleman at the head of the finances 
had the smallest knowledge that the order 
of things mentioned in the message was 
arrived, or that such was the opinion 
of the cabinet, he deserved to be im- 
peached. , 
Lord Mulgrave said, that in his mind 
there never had yet been a time which: 
held out such a prospect of approaching 
peace, both from the situation of this 
country, and the embarrassments of the. 
enemy, as the present. The war had. 
always appeared to him a just, necessary, 
and purely defensive war. The conduct 
of it, or the terms upon which peace. 
could be made, he would abstain from en- 
tering upon. He wished that other noble 
lords had so acted, and had not made al- 
lusions to points that could not tend te 
promote the unanimity so much desired. 
If he could judge from appearances, the 
noble lords in opposition seemed not to 
entertain the same avidity for peace, now 
that it seemed to be at hand, which the 
did, when the prospect of it was rue 
more remote. | . 
The Duke of Leeds said, it was agreed 
on all hands that peace was amost desira-. 
ble object, and any thing that could im- 


pede its arrival, he conceived to be highly 
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injudicious. He always thought the war 
was a war of aggression on the part of 
France, and that it was absolutely impos- 
sible for this country to keep out of it. He 
was fully convinced of the necessity of 
peace, upon such terms as were consistent 
with the interests and honour of the 
country, and would therefore vote for the 
address. 
The Address was agreed to. 


Dec, 14. Earl Fitzwilliam said, that 
he ought to apologise to the House for 
not having been present, when the subject 
to which he was now desirous of calling 
their attention, had come regularly before 
them. He was then at a distance in the 
country, but immediately on hearing its 
contents he had come to fulfil what he 
felt to be an urgent and indispensable 
call of duty, in delivering his sentiments 
on the message. The present war was 
of a nature different from all common 
wars. It was commenced, not from any 
of the ordinary motives of policy and 
ambition. It was expressly undertaken, 
to restore order to France, and to effect 
the destruction of the abominable system 
that prevailed in that country. Upon 
this understanding it was, that he had se- 

ted from some of those with whom he 

d long acted in politics, and with other 
noble friends, had lent aid to his majesty’s 
ministers. Upon this understanding he 
had filled that situation, which he some 
time since held in the cabinet. Knowing, 
then, on such authority, the object of the 
war to have been to restore order in 
France, he was somewhat surprised at the 
declaration in the message, that his 
majesty was now ready to treat with 
France. When he looked to the actual 
situation of France, he saw no change 
of circumstances, which could justify such 
a declaration consistently with that object 
for which the war was undertaken. He 
could regard it in no other light, than as 
an entire departure from the principle on 
which. the war had been commenced. 
His lordship then proceeded to examine 
what other motives might be assigned for 
the war, besides that which he had men- 
tioned. If it had been a war for any com- 
mon object, it could not have been pro- 
tracted to such length, and even at an 
earlier period might have been concluded 
upon terms much more advantageous than 
at present. If it had been a war merely 
for the protection of our allies, all interest 
ik carrying it on si have ceased, when 
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Flanders and Holland had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, and the latter had 
concluded a treaty of alliance with ~ 
France. If it had been a war for aggran- 
disement, or extension of territory, we 
might have treated with much more ad- 
vantage at the period when the Austrians 
had made such progress in the French 
territories, or when we ourselves had got 
such large acquisitions in the West in 
dies. We might then have made much 
more brilliant terms than we could pos- 
sibly expect in the present moment. 
But it was alleged, that the present go- 
vernment in France, was the only one 
which had sufficient power to make a ne- 
gociation. Of the present government 
ministers as yet had had but a short 
experience: and former governments, 
while they lasted, had not shown any 
want of the necessary authority for 
the objects of executive administra- 
tion. Was the present government in 
France so materially altered in its nature 
and construction, ‘as all at once to pro- 
duce that crisis which the message de- 
scribed? In its principle, he affirmed it 
to be precisely the same as those which 
had preceded it. It was still a pure un- 
qualified democracy, containing the seeds- 
of dissention and anarchy, and affording 
no security for religion, property, or 
order. What was the character of the 
men of whom that government was com- 
ele ? Were they not the very men who 

ad been instrumental in producing those 
scenes of anarchy and blood, which ori- 
ginally had occasioned the war? Would 
his friends so entirely divest themselves 
of those feelings which induced them to 
lend their support to the war, as to be 
ready to go into an alliance with the men, 
against whose power they had united to 
make a stand? Would that noble lord 
(Grenville), who had made so pathetic 
and forcible an address to the House on 
the murder of the French monarch, now 
join hands with his assassins, when they 
had aggravated their guilt by embruing 
their hands in the blood of his unhappy 

ueen, and his innocent sister? Upon 
these grounds, he disapproved of the 
message and the address. 


Ne 


Proceedings in the Commons respecting 
Mr. Reeves’s Libel on the British Consti- 
tution.] November 23. Mr. Sturt, in 
this day presenting to the House a peti- 
tion signed by 12,113 persons, purporting 
to be the petition of the London Corres- 
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ponding Society against the treason and 
sedition bills, justified that society from 
the aspersions thrown out against them 
and their writings; and to prove that 
things at least as exceptionable had ap- 

ed from the partisans of the ministry, 
he tend to the House several passages 
from a pamphlet, intituled, “ Thoughts 
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plaint, and then move that the passage 
complained of be read by the ler. 

Mr. Pitt said, he would not say a word 
one the merits or demerits of the pam- 
phlet, but he called upon the House to 
decide whether they ought to sacrifice 
the important subject of discussion, which 
was expected to occupy the attention of 


on the English Government,” said to be : the House a great part of the evenin 


written by Mr Reeves, the framer and 
president of the As-ociation against Re- 
ublicans and Levellers, and among 
others the following : 
«© With the exception of the advice and 


? 
to a subject of inferior moment, which 
had accidentally occurred. He there- 

i fore moved, * That the Orders of the day 
‘ be now read.” , 
Mr. Jekyll hoped there was still enough 


consent of the two Houses of Parliament, | of honour and independence in a British . 
and the interposition of juries, the go- jury, and virtue sufficient in English 


vernment, and the administration of it in 
allits purts, may be said to rest wholly and 
solely on the king, and those appointed 
by him. Those two adjuncts of parlia- 
ment and jurivs are subsidiary and occa- 
sional: but the king’s power is a sub- 
stantive one, always visible and active. 
By his officers, and in his name, every 
thing is transacted that relates to the 


peace of the realm and the protection of , 
The subject feels this, and | 


the subject. 
acknowledges with thankfulness a super- 
intending sovereignty, which alone is 
congenial to the sentiments and temper 
of Englishmen. In fine, the government 
of England is a monarchy; the monarchy 
is the ancient stock from which have 
sprung those goodly branches of the le- 
gislature, the Lords and Commons, that 
at the same time give ornament to the 
tree, and afford shelter to those who seek 
protection under it. But these are still 
only branches, and derive their origin and 
their nutriment from their common pa- 
rent; they may be lopped off, and the 
tree is a tree still; shorn, indeed, of its 
honours, but not like them, cast into the 
fire. The kingly government may go on 
in all its functions, without Lords or 
Commons, it has heretofore done so for 
years together, and in our times it does 
so during every recess of parliament ; 
but without the hig. his parliament is no 
more. The king, therefore, alone it Is 
who necessarily subsists without change 
or diminution; and from him alone we 
unceasingly derive the protection of law 
and government.” 

_ Mr. Sturt then moved, that the House 
do order the attorney-general to prose- 
cute the author of the said pamphlet. 

_ The Speaker said, that the motion 
could not be made in that form. The 
hon. member must first make his com- 
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judges, to bring the author to condign 
| punishment. The question was not, whe- 
, ther the House of Commons ought to be 
( calumniated, but whether it ought to be 
‘lopped off as an excrescence. He spoke 

on the ground of privilege, and therefore 
| the question lich he spoke to was en- 
| titled to the priority of every otuer dis- 
; cussion. He appealed to the highest au- 
thority of the House if he was not per- 
feccly in order. 

The Speaker said, that questions of pri- 
vilege certainly claimed a precedence ia 
discussion, and all that was necessary to 
be done at present, was for the House to 
consider whether it was a question of pri- 
vilege. 

Mr. Erskine, taking for granted that 
the passage quoted trom Mr. Reeves’s 
pamphlet was a libel, argued either that it 
was a question of privilege, or that it was 
not. If it was not, he contended that it 
was prejudging the case to direct the 
king’s attorney-general to file any infor- 
mation he had received against the li- 
beller. But if it was a libel (and if it 
was not, he knew not what was, for not 
only the constitution, but the very cxist- 
ence of the House of Commons was re- 
presented as a matter of little or no con- 
cern), the ony point to be settled was, 
whether a libel upon the House of Com- 
mons was or was not a question of privi- 
lege. Here Mr. Erskine referred to the 
instance of the king against Stockdale, in 
which the attorney-general was directed, 
to prosecute Stockdale* for a breach of 
privilege of the House, not very dissimilar 
from the present. The Speaker had 


® Sce Vol. 27. p.11. And for the Trial of 
Stockdale, for the said Libel on the [louse of 
Commons, see Howell’s State Trials, vol. 22, 
p. 237. 2 a - 
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avin a decided opinion on the point, 
that a guestion of privilege claimed a 
priority of discussion, The chancellor of 
the exchequer, on the other hand, had 
pressed the importance of the bill about 
to be discussed, as if the people of Eng- 
land were more anxious to have their li- 
berties taken away than to P dst the 
very existence of the right of representa- 
tion; a position which that right hon. 
gentlemen might endeavour to palm upon 
the House, but which would require much 
more ingenuity of argument than he could 
command to render it palatable. 

Mr. / itt said, he did not mean to ar- 

ue upon any of the sentiments contained 
in the pamphlet; the leading considera- 
tion was, whether it was a breach of pri- 
vilege or not? And, if it was, he thought, 
instead of recommending the attorney- 
general to prosecute, the House should 
vindicate its privileges by acts of its own. 
However, he was at present for passing 
to the order of the day. 

Mr. Foz considered the objection which 
had been started by the chancellor of the 
exchequer as the strangest he had ever 
heard. A member of parliament had 
complained of a breach of privilege; and 
because an informal remedy had been 
proposed by a single individual, was this 
to alter the fact tn limine? But the great 
object was to get forward to the order of 
the day. How differently did ministers 
feel on the code of liberty, and on the 
code of despotism! The Corresponding 
Societies came forward with spirit in the 
cause of parliamentary reform, and a few 
paltry libels were published ; the Habeas 
Corpus act was immediately suspended, 
- indictments for high treason were drawn 
up, new treasons enacted, and the bill of 
rights repealed. A more atrocious libel 
than ay that had been published had 
appeared from the pen of a ministerial 
hireling against the House of Commons, 
and the motion which was made was the 
orders of the day! Though he was no 
friend to prosecutions for opinion, yet, 
in the present instance, he called upon 
the House to come forward in vindication 
of their privilege, their dignity, and their 
existence. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair said, that, although 
the present discussion was rather un- 
timely, he could not vote for the order of 
the day, when a subject came before the 
House which no one could doubt was a 
breach of privilege of the grossest nature. 
He could not tamely hear it asserted, 
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that the House of Commons could be lop~ 
ped off, and that government might go on 
with its wonted vigour. So different was 
his opinion, that he was convinced the 
monarchy of the country could not go on 
an hour without the House of Commons, 
without the existence and practical exer- 
cise of those doctrines which placed the 
monarch of the country on the throne. 
The publication in question was clearly a 
breach of privilege; and the best way of 
coming to the order of the day, would be 
to have the pamphlet first read, that the 
House might determine upon it. 

Mr. Pitt said, that no complaint of a 
breach of privilege had been made. 
There could be no doubt of the order 
which the rules of the House authorized 
where such a complaint was formally 
stated; but as the customary mode of in- 
troducing the subject had been neglected, 
it ought not to be taken up in preference 
to the order of the day. 

Mr. Sheridan said, it was easy to get 
rid of the dilemma which the right hon. 
Sarasa had made out. In order, there- 

ore, to remove the punctilio devised by 
the political special pleader, he would 
move that the particular passage be taken 
down; which being done, he urged the 
propriety of an immediate discussion. 

The Attorney General said, that be- 
fore he could decide upon the passage in 
question, he should think it became him, 
asa jury would do, to read the whole 
book, in order to see whether the con- 
text qualified the argument complained of 
as a breach of privilege. 

Mr. Windham (secretary at war) said, 
that after hearing the passage read, he 
was not prepared to deliver his mind upon 
it; but it was not conformable to the ine 
terpretation given it by gentlemen. As 
far as he was then prepared to decide en 
it, it might be perfectly innocent. It 
was, he thought, merely the opinion or 
declaration of an antiquarian or historian, 
speaking his sentiments of the British con- 
stitution. It merely meant, that monar- 
chy was antecedent to the other parts of 
the constitution, and might possibly sur- 
vive or subsist without them. It was 
merely such an opinion as an historian 
might give of any form of polity : pony 
it was wrong; but, however, he imagined, 
that there was-~not in the context any 
thing to justify gentlemen in so severel 
attacking it. He was persuaded, that if 
it were tried before that tribunal which 
gentlemen sentenced it to, there was not 
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sufficient to condemnit. With respect | quence ; when he heard him now maintain 


to the person who was said to be the au- | 


thor, very indecent language had been 
used, but the gentlemen who so traduced 
his character had good reason: he had 


incurred their displeasure, in propor- | 


tionas he had gained the good will of 
the country. e hoped neither the 
House nor the country would forget his 
exertions in 1792. If they did, they were 
ungrateful. Mr. Reves was a man hold- 
ing a respectable place under govern- 
ment, and receiving the rewards of ho- 
nourabie services : his conduct was ap- 
proved by the greater, and, he was sure, 
the better part of the nation. The gen- 
tlemen opposite charged ministers with 
being slow in calling libellers to justice ; 
they argued as if the constitution was 
overturned by a single libel; but they 
felt no apprehension from all the libels of 
the societies, though their professed ob- 
ject was the ruin of the constitution. 
These were the errors of liberty to be 
sure. But though their avowed intention 
was the subversion of all order and go- 
vernment, there were none of these alarms 
felt by gentlemen opposite. Except the 
single libel of Paine, there was not one 
acknowledged by the opposition to be un- 
constitutional. Gentlemen affected to 
feel sore, that Lords and Commons were 
arraigned in the publication alluded to, 
though they never before evinced the 
smallest sensibility about all the calumny 
which the societies had heaped upon par- 
liament. Even in the speeches of man 
of the gentlemen opposite, he and his 
friends had been distinctly arraigned ; but 
he wished the country to judge, whether 
@ was more despotism in the ministry, 
or anarchy in the opposition. He knew 
well their motive for traducing Mr. Reeves, 
and other active magistrates, and especi- 
ally those of Westminster. Their designs 
were clearly developed, and their zeal 
after their former supineness well under- 
stood. If the charge amounted to a 
breach of privilege, it might be tricd; 
but, as far as be could judge, the senti- 
ment was innocent, and by no means jus- 
ified the commentaries bestowed upon it. 
General Smith said, he believed the right 
hon. gentleman was the only man in the 
House who would venture to declare sen- 
timents so derogatory to the constitution 
and the privileges of that House. Having 
heard the right hon. gentleman on other 
eccasions, when the liberties of his coun- 
try hung on his tongue with honied elo- 


e utter subversion of it, he could not 
help exclaiming, 

“ Who would not laugh if such a man there be; 
“‘ Who would not weep if Atticus were he !” 

Mr. Hardinge said, that he was equally 
astonished a shocked, at the doubt 
which had been entertained by his right 
hon. friend upon the sense of these words 
detached from their context and standing 
by themselves. That he would protest 
against the doubt, though he loved and 
revered the man. That in his view, a 
libel more gross upon the House of Com- 
mons, could not be imagined. That he 
thought no context would, or could, 
explain it away so as to make the 
words less criminal; but that upon gene- 
ral principles, it was a debt of justice to 
read and examine the whole book. This 
would be the duty of those who were to 
sit upon it in judgment, if it should be 
accused in a legal form; and he hoped 
the juries of England would ever exercise 
the right of judging for themselves, upon 
the seditious tendency of all published 
words, instead of assuming the sedition 
because the accuser imputed it. That he 
should protest equally against another to- 
pic in his right hon. friend’s argument, 
which he thought injurious to the public 
spirit of the Hause, namely, a panegyrto 
upon the man, when the act was to be 
considered. This he had reprobated in 
the case of Mr. Hastings, and would 
never see it again attempted without re- 
sisting it. 

Mr. Grey said, that he had heard shock- 
ing things from the secretary at war, 
though when compared with his con- 
duct they ceased tobe surprising. That 
furious reprobation of his old friends 
corresponded with the new principles 
he had adopted. The conduet of the night 
hon. secretary clearly showed that with 
him the monarchy was every thing. 
From such sentiments avowed in the ca- 
binet, the country might judge where the 
treason existed. The right hon. gentle- 
man complains of the indecency of at- 
tacking absent characters. Yet this ten- 
derness for absent characters was with the 
right hon. gentleman a novelty. The 
author of this libel was entitled to can- 
dour and to indulgence.—It was only an 
historical fact for the discussion of anti- 
quaries, Had citizen Lee, however, 
stated that democracy was the root, and 
monarchy only an excrescence, what 
would the right hon. gentleman have said? 
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Would he not have pronounced it trea- 
son? Should we not have heard it was 
copying the French? And had the 
words °P off been employed, it would in- 
stantly have associated all those ideas, 
and produced those descriptions which 
the right hon. gentleman’s warmth of 
fancy conjured up in such glowing co- 
lours.. An antiquarian or historian, the 
right hon. gentleman had said, might be 
exceedingly doubtful whether the Lords 
and Commons had not been mere branches 
from the root of monarchy. After lan- 
Buage so extraordinary, all his doubts at 
ength vanish, and he thought proper to 
assert, without qualification or explana- 
tion, that. the passage, as it stood without 
any qualification from the context, was 
pore innocent. He hoped the right 
on. gentleman would have the courage 
to support his opinion, and to defend the 
pamphlet in question. The right hon. 
gentleman had thought proper to ascribe 
their hatred to Mr. Reeves to his conduct 
in 1792, and to date their desire to run 
him down from that period. For his 
own part, he was ready to confess that the 
conduct of that gentleman, in 1792, did 
not much recommend him to his good 
epinion ; and those persons who had been 
misled by Mr. Reeves,-and induced to 
follow similar conduct: and adopt similar 
opinions with him, lamented their ac- 
quiescence, as they saw, at this time, the 
measures that were produced in conse- 
quence. The right hon. gentleman had 
triumphantly asked, why they did not 
prosecute the Corresponding Society, 
and other seditious writers, as well as this 
libeller of the House of Commons. The 
right hon. gentleman might be answered, 
that to look to pamphlets was not their 
general system ; their object was to look 
to government, to watch their measures 
with jealousy; but, on the other hand, 
when ministers were dealing out prosecu- 
tions in the gross, and in some cases 
stretching the laws beyond their tone, 
they had suffered this daring breach of 
privilege and libel on the constitution to 
go without punishment; a libel, too. 
which was as much directed against the 
safety of the monarch, as against any 
other branch of the constitution. Before 
he sat down, he begged leave again to 
ask the right hon. gentleman, whether he 
would manfully and daringly, without 
construction, reservation, amendment, 
or qualification, by reasoning, and by his 
vote, at another time, support the opinions 
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and sentiments which he had maintained 
that night? Mr. Grey concluded by de- 
claring Mr. Reeves’s pamphlet to be a 
most dangerous libel, and a libel sedi- 
tiously and malignantly aimed at the safety 
of the monarch. 
Mr. Windham believed his declaration 
had been, that he was not prepared defi- 
nitively to give an opinion upon the ex- 
tract; but as far as his judgment’ went, 
he thought one of the passages selected 
only stated an historical fact, “that the 
Lords and Commons were branches from 
the monarchy,” and the other, what might 
possibly be a fact, “ that the monarchy 
could subsist without these branches.”” 
The Solicitor General said, that when. 
it was stated that the extract amounted 


.to a breach of privilege, it struck him 


that it was incumbent on the House to 
have the pamphlet read. He _ hoped, 
therefore, that the motion would be with- 
drawn until that was done. ‘ 
_ Mr. Brandling thought the passage a 
gross attack on the privileges of parlia- 
ment, but he could not agree that the 
consideration of the subject ought to 
supersede the other business before the 
House. 

Mr. Lamdton said, he could not con- 
ceal his surprise, after what he had for- 
merly heard from the secretary at war, 
that he should that day avow himself the 
assassin of liberty. The right hon. gen- 
tleman affected a surprise that the House 
should be roused at this sulitary instance 
of an attack upon the constitution. Was ° 
ita solitary instance? If it came there’ 
a solitary instance, it had found an 
auxiliary in one high in trust and office, 
Was the instance solitary, when two bills 
had been introduced, the one making an 
intention an overt act of treason, and the 
other directly subversive of the Bill of 
Rights ? 

Mr. For said, he was always sorry 
when he felt himself obliged to arraign 
the general character of any man: but of 
Mr. Reeves he must say, that he never 
could mention him with respect, since he 
had seen in the public prints a letter res- 
pecting him from Mr. Law. He asked, was 
this a solitary libel ? ‘He always doubted 
the wisdom of prosecuting for opinions; 
but when opinions were made the grounds” 
for the alarming bills then pending, “it 
was for the House to consider, whether’ 
they ought not to hold this libel in equal: 
abhorrence with any that ever came be- 
fore them. He proposed merely that the 
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made upon him was invidious. He had 
not asserted that the passage quoted was 
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House should publicly declare the senti- 
ments they entertained of that atrocious 
libel. Ought it to go out into the world, , harmless, or that it was not a libel; he 
that a gentleman of distinguished talents, | had only said, that the passage did not 
and of great influence in the cabinet, held , appear to him to warrant the interpreta- 
the doctrine which this passage incul- tion put uponit. He had heard it that 
cated? If he adhered to that opinion, it ; day for the first time, and what followed 
‘was a demonstration that a settled plan the extract was not at the moment in his 


of overthrowing the liberties of the people 
was siterained: He hoped the House 
would come to no opinion on the passage, 
till they had heard the context, and that 
they would agree to the reading of the 
whole pamphiet. 

Mr. Barham gave it as his opinion, 
that the secretary at war had not ex- 

ressly maintained any doctrine what- 
ever. If he had done so, he ought to 
repeat it; if not, his accusers should be 
refuted. If he seriously maintained the 
alleged doctrine, whatever respect, nay, 
whatever admiration he generally felt for 
him, he would move for his expulsion ; 
so convinced was he, that such doctrines 
as were stated in the passages cited, 
would tend, if unchecked, to the annihi- 
lation of the constitution. | 

Mr. Stanley said, there was a statute 
now in being, which declared, that if any 
one shall maintain that one part of 
the legislature shall be capable of 
any act of legislation without the con- 
currence of the other component parts, 
the person maintaining a doctrine so 
unconstitutional, shall be adjudged guilty 
of treason, and suffer the pains of death. 

Mr. Windham declared he could not 
help smiling at the attempt to impute 
treason to him. His conscience told him 
he was a faithful and Joyal subject; with 
that he was satisfied, and there he would 
rest. He declared he had given no opi- 
nion at all; and they must be subtile ar- 
guers indeed, who could attach crimina- 
lity to him for what he did not say. “ The 
very head and front of his offending had 
this extent, no more.’’-—-He had denied 
that the passage would bear the interpre- 
tation which gentlemen gave it. 
were at liberty, certainly, to give it what 
interpretation they pleased, and to argue 
upon the construction which they chose 
to put upon it; that, and that i was 
the point which he contended. 

Mr. fox declared, he anxiously wished 
to divest the matter of all obscurity: Did 
not the right hon. gentleman, he begged 
to ask, distinctly state,’ that‘ the passage 
guoted was innocent and harmless? - 
* Mr. Windham said, that ‘the attack 
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view. He was not considering what 
would be the proper form of government 
in England; he fad only said, that the 
sentiment was innocent, inasmuch as it 
stated, what had been, and what might: 
be, namely, that the other branches were 
derived from the monarchy, and that the 
monarchy might subsist without them. 
Did gentlemen think him such a fool as’ 
to contend, that the British constitution 
could exist without Lords or Commons? 
It was a most fallacious absurdity to sup- 
pose that he would waste words in at- 
tempting to support nonsense. No; he 
did not say the constitution could subsist, 
but that monarchy could subsist singly = 
and surely history bore him out in the 
opinion, though it by no means proved, 
nor had he the smallest idea of insinuat- 
ing, that the same free government could’ 
prevail under monarchy as under a mixed 
constitution. 2 
Mr. Foz rose to express his indignation 
at the explanation, or rather evasion, for 
so he thought it, he had just heard.: 
Shame upon the man who could so veer 
and twist about! This book Appice to 
the British monarchy only, and those who 
supported it could only mean the British’ 
monarchy ; they must mean that, or the 
must mean nothing. 
Mr. M. A. Taylor declared that such 
doctrines, coming from a member of ad- 
ministration, gave him a bad opinion of 
the measures they were bringing forward. 
He trusted, however, that the spirit of 
the country would successfully oppose - 
them. The right hon. secretary had called 
the opposition unprincipled. Had he for- 
got onwhich side of the House he sat three 
years ago, when he vociferously declaimed 
against the chancellor of the exchequer ? 
Mr. Taylor declared, that to rebut the 
charge brought against his party, he 
would take care to publish the apostacy 
of the secretary at war: he would show 
him and the world his former speeches, ’ 
in one of which he made the niemorable 
assertion of the chancellor of the exche-’ 
quer, that ‘he had thrown off the mask.” ’ 
~The Master of the Rolls said, the pro-' 


per way would be to adjourn the debate, 
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and to consider on a future day, whether 
there was ground for prosecution or not. 

Mr. Fox contended, that the whole of 
the pamphlet should be read; he was 
convinced, from the parts of it he had 
read, that the House would be more con- 
firmed of its unconstitutional and libellous 
tendency, when they heard the whole 
of it. 

The motion for reading the orders of 
the day was withdrawn. Then the said 
pamphlet was delivered in at the table and 
read. After which, 

Mr. Sheridan said, that he supposed, 
as the House had just heard the pamphlet 
read, it would be wholly unnecessary for 
him to use any arguments to prove that 
it was the foulest, the falsest, the dullest, 
and the most malicious libel that had ever 
come under the cognizance of the House. 
The author was not content with rashly 
defaming the constitution, and outraging 
its principles ; but he obviously wished to 
attribute every departure from both to 
the conduct of the Whigs. It would be 
idle in him to enter into a detail of the 
various objectionable passages in the book, 
which, so far from extenuating, height- 
ened and aggravated the criminality of 
the leading paragraph. Should it be 
urged, that it required time to deliberate, 
he would not press a motion that night to 
a decision, but content himself with an- 
nouncing the pamphlet to be a libel, and 
calling on the House at a future day to 
apply a punishment for it. If the author 
was a man of importance enough he 
ought to be impeached ; though when it 
was considered that he was the mouth- 
piece of government, and chairman of 
the association, which originated and cir- 
culated those alarms about French princi- 
ples, that had contributed so much to the 
unhappy state in which the country stood 
at that moment, he could not be consi- 
dered in a light point of view. The libel 
was unquestionably much more deserving 
of impeachment than that which Sache- 
verell wrote, and for which he was im- 
peached. The motion he intended to 
make, he would therefore put into the 
words used on the case of Sacheverell,* 
viz. ‘¢ That the said pamphlet is a mali- 
cious, scandalous, and seditious libel, 
containing matter tending to create jea- 
lousies and divisions among his majesty’s 
subjects ; to alienate their affections from 
our present form of government, as esta- 
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blished in King, Lords, and Commons; 
and to subvert the true principles of our 
free constitution ; and that the said pam- 
phiet is a high breach of the privileges of 
this House.” 

The Master of the Rolls said, he was not 
ready to give an opinion on the hlet : 
he was, however, convinced of what he had 
before said, that the reading the hlet 
would not have the effect o souiplete y 8a- 
tisfying the minds of the House: and it 
would ill become them, on such grounds 
as the bare reading of it by the officer of 
the House afforded, to found so very grave 
a resolution, He would not then say a 
syllable as to the merit or demerit of the 
pamphlet; but own, that the paragraph 


did not in the dicta toes it, sound en- 
tirely constitutional. e only part, howe 
ever, for consideration was, 


e passage 
or extract complained of; the rest was only 
to be considered as a qualification of it; 
and the House was not at liberty, in dis- 
cussing the subject, to talk of any parti- 
cular gentleman as the author of it; as it 
did not appear, upon the face of it, who 
was the author. If the words he had 
heard read were not qualified by context, 
with the parts antecedent or subsequent, 
he would be the first to vote a censure, 
To determine that apy censure at all was 
or was not due, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for him to read the pamphlet. He 


would therefore move, ‘“ That the de- 


bate be adjourned till Thursday.” 

Mr. Pit concurred in opinion with hig 
learned friend. If it was clearly the ten- 
dency of the pamphlet to inculcate such 
doctrines as those imputed to it, he would 
not hesitate to say that the House ought 
to treat it with censure and reprobation. 
If it asserted that the king could govern 
without the other two branches of the 
constitution, there could be in that House 
but one voice upon the matter. But when 
it appeared that there were many passages 
in the pamphlet which stated the impos- 
sibility of the king’s exercising the func- 
tions of government without the co-opera- 
tion of the two other parts, it would 
surely be worth the while of the House 
to pause and consider whether, on taking 
the whole of the book together, there 
would be ground enough to warrant a pro- 
secution. 

Mr. Erskine said, he should have been 
surprised at spine a ee aren come from 
any member, who had heard the pamphlet 
read, and had valued the privileges of 
the House, to postpone the deliberation : 
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but it struck him as singular indeed, that 
a gentleman so learned in the law as the 
master of the rolls, could not make up 
his mind upon the tendency of what the 
House had heard ; a gentleman who, from 
his practice, was in the daily habit of 
making up his mind upon subjects infi- 
nitely more intricate than the present. 
The question was, whether the paragraph 
which had been originally complained of, 
was or was not a libel upon the House of 
Commons? and he admitted that, in exa- 
mining the ere nitte the intention of the 
author should be taken altogether. When 
he heard the paragraph alluded to read, 
he formed an opinion, exactly as a learned 

entleman had stated his to be, viz. that 
it would be difficult indeed for any con- 
text to explain the meaning, so as to ma- 
nifest the intention of the author to be 
innocent : so much, however, did he wish 
that an opportunity of explaining it might 
present itself, that he had attended pa- 
tiently to the reading of the whole book, 
and having done so, he must declare it 
to be, in his opinion, a daring and atro- 
cious libel. Any man who would maintain 
4 contrary proposition, he had no scruple 
to pronounce ignorant of the laws of the 
land. If other members had not attended 
to it; if, from indolence or from a negli- 
gent disposition, they had slept upon their 
posts, it was their own fault; they had 
deserted their duty, and betrayed their 


constituents, by making their own negli-: 


pence an excuse for not protecting the 
onour of the House. How was it pos- 
sible that a man so familiar with profes- 
sional matters as the Master of the rolls 
should be ignorant of the nature of such 
& pamphlet as that which the House had 
heard read? How could he for a moment 
doubt whether it was a libel on that House, 
and on the Revolution of 1688 ? So fully 
was his own mind made up on the subject, 
that he would not hesitate, even on the in- 
stant, to declare, that were he a juror, 
sworn to try the author, he would, with- 
out going out uf court pronounce him 

uilty. He was surprised that gentlemen 
felt any difficulty upon a point so plain and 
palpable. Gentlemen should beware how 
they indulged their inclinations to screen 
men who traduced the principles of the 
Revolution, in which the people of this 
country gloried, and so justly gloried. 
They should recollect, that action pro- 
duced reaction. The people of this coun- 
pi er the insults that had been so often 
offered to them. They were proceeding 
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to act as their ancestors did ; _ if that 
House, in its intemperance and _ foll 

should carlessly pass these insults on the 
Revolution, the consequences would be 
dreadful; more especially as they were 
proceeding with bills founded on princi- 
Ce utterly subversive of every thing 
or which the Revolution was dear to the 
people. Such libels which the authors 
conceived to be sanctioned by government, 
occasioned answers in reply: this action 
and reaction naturally and necessarily 
eee consequences that kept the pub- 
ic in a ferment ; they excited that bitter- 
ness and asperity of ag in the coun- 
try that occasioned that detestable and 
damnable system of pretended plots with- 
out doors, and of projects against the li- 
berties of Englishmen within, that tended 
to undermine the foundation of social or- 
der, and alienated the affections of the 
people from the government. He called 
to the recollection of ministers the cir- 
cumstances and conduct that brought 
Charles Ist to the block, and cautioned 
them to beware how they refused to pay 
due deference to the petitions of the peo- 
ple-—The author of the pamphlet had 
spoken contemptuously of the Revolution: 
he had stated it as a measure brought 
about by plots and conspiracies: he had 
said, that it was brought about by divid- 
ing men into different classes: he had 
represented the people of England then 
to be, what such miserable shallow po- 
liticians as the author wished to make 
them at present, by the aid of pensions, 
douceurs,and bribes ; men capable of re- 
lishing the sentiments of despotism to 
serve the purpose of certain leaders—to 
make those of high rank league together 
to reprobate the principles of liberty. 
This wretched pamphleteer had traduced 
the proceedings of those who put the crown 
onthe head of the House of Brunswick— 
that crown worn by his majesty. What 
this ignorant man meant, it was for the 
House, by their determination upon his 
publication, to declare. This had been de- 
clared by a former House of Commons in 
the case of Dr. Sacheverell. The doc- 
trine of that person was voted to be 
scandalous and libellous against the so- 
vereign then upon the throne, and against 
the Protestant succession, as by law ege 
tablished. That important event—ar 
event so interesting and so advantageous to 
every Englishman—the author of this 
book said was vulgarly called a revo- 
lution, and was only called so by Whigs 
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who waited for another, and therefore was 
not at this time to be spoken of as a re- 
volution. Was this language to be tole- 
rated by a House of Commons, that pre- 
tended to have any esteem for the princi- 
ples of that Revolution? The House 
ought to be very cautiqus how they suf- 
fered slanders on that Revolution to pass 
unnoticed. The people of England were 
go much, and thank God! so firmly at- 
tached to the principles then established, 
that he was convinced they were deter- 
mined to live or die under those princi- 
ples. He was one of that description : 
and he hoped he should be found among 


the number of those who would show, if 


necessary, not by words, but by acts, that 
they would die before they would submit 
to any attempt to make a king absolute 
in England.—It had been said that the 
doctrine, that a monarchy might exist 
withouta parliament, might apply to some 
other monarchy, and not of necessity to 
our monarchy. Would any man say upon 
‘his honour, that he believed that to be 
the intention of the author of the pam- 
phlet? Would any man stand up and say, 
that he wished the debate to be adjourned, 
in order to make up his mind upon that 
point? Would the House delay its deci- 
sion upon such a question as that, and 
show a partiality for those who libelled the 
constitution, while they themselves were 
abetting and supporting his majesty’s 
ministers in hurrying through the 
House two bills that had a tendency to 
destroy the principles of the constitution ; 
_ and that at a time too, when they them- 
selves knew the sentiments of the people 
were against the bills, about to be passed ? 
When they knew that, with all the ardour 
which belonged to the affection with which 
they loved the Revolution of 1688, and the 
principles which were then established, 
would they take advantage of the tempo- 
rary circumstance of an insult offered to 
his majesty, and the expressions of in- 
dignation which the people uttered upon 
that occasion, and pretend to say, that 
what they then expressed amounted to 
MN acquiescence in the principles which 
ministers at this time maintained? If they 
did, he must tell them, that they would 
thereby render his majesty’slife precarious, 
and the government insecure. He would 
maintain, that if ministers expected to be 
supported in such principles by the peo- 
ple, they would be deceived in the sequel. 
They would find that the people of Eng- 
Jand detested such principles. That the 
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voice of the people was against them was 
evident[a cry of ‘“‘ Nosuch thing” from the 
opposite side]. Sure he was, that if such 
measures were persisted in, the people 
would rise against them: and then minis- 
ters would, he had no doubt, lay hold of 
some subterfuge, and endeavour to sneak 
out of their difficulty, as they had done on 
other occasions. He knew the press 
would be set to work to defend them in 
the usual way, and they would no doubt 
be treated with another pamphlet from 
theingenious author of that under consi- 
deration. What a glorious representation 
of the people of England would that 
House appear to be, if they passed by a 
pamphlet which had been read to shots 
that night, in which they were represent- 
ed only as a mere counsel for the crown, 
and that in this consisted their greatest 
utility; .that all the vigour and energy 
which they were said to possess, as an 
emanation from the people, was a mere 
chimera; for such was the object of the 
author in the publication of his book; a 
book brought forward to support the 
principles of kingly government, which 
thank God, Englishmen got rid of ! and 
they must get rid of it again, if men of 
high rank and station should, with arms in 
their hands, attempt to establish it against 
the public voice, as had more than once 
been hinted.—Mr. Erskine said, the de- 
bate of that night, and what had lately 
happened, would have convinced hin, if 
he had stood in need of conviction, how 
inscrutable the ways of Providence were ; 
they seemed always intended to counteract 
the prognostics of men, in order to teach 
us prudence and patience. The higher 
orders of the people in this country, he 
had once thought had resolved to carry 
on the detestable doctrines contained in 
the book before the House and the prin- 
ciples of the bills depending, so that the 
people would have no hope but in the 
desperate alternative of either submitting 
to slavery, or attempting a remedy by 
force; that all the clements of society 
would be decompounded. He thanked 
God, his apprehension on that point was 
nearly at an end, from the manner in 
which many of the higher ranks had stood 
forth in the cause of liberty, and, by their 
conduct, had given the lie direct to the 
many insinuations that had gone forth 
against them. This proved that there were 
in the country men of high character who 
espoused the cause of liberty and of the 
people, and who were determined to sup- 
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port it at the hazard of their lives. What 
would be the consequence? The people 
would return to the standard of affection 
to the legislature. If, unfortunately their 
efforts should fail, and the people’s rights 
should be disregarded, he would then say, 
in the language of a gentleman (Mr. 
Burke) who was no longer a member 
of that House, “ When you put the 
sovereign against the people, they will 
cast your sovereignty in your face; no- 
body will be argued into slavery."—The 
author of the pamphlet under considera- 
tion was a member of the law; but he did 
not he said, choose to treat him as a law- 

er, and therefore he should not state the 

ook as the work of Mr. Reeves, but take 
it as if ithad been the work of any other 
person of whom he had previously known 
nothing. He should only say, that the 
House should be aware how they gave 
the book their smprimatur. If they voted 
that the book was no libel, it would appear 
clear to the public they did so, because it 
was supposed to be in favour of the crown 
against the rights of the people. And 
here he must tell the attorney-general, of 
whose ability, integrity, and candour, no 
man could entertain a higher opinion, 
that if he went into the court of King’s- 
bench with this book, and called for the 
verdict of a jury on it, they would not de- 
sire that time to deliberate upon it which 
the House seemed to wish. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair said, that the time 
proposed by the amendment was too short 
to enable any gentleman to form an 
opinion upon the subject. He was among 
those who entertained doubts as to the 
real intention of the author. With regard 
to that part of the pamphlet which had 
been originally complained of, he had 
no doubt of its being a libel on that 
House. He said he differed from the 
secretary at war totally. He could not 
admit that it was historically correct, that 
the monarchy of this country was at any 
time antecedent to its constitution. He 
also defied any one to prove that the 
monarch could carry on the government 
without the great council of the nation ; 
- and he rejected with disdain the idea that 
the monarch of this country could carry 
on the government withovt the aid of 
parliament. It was a doctrine not to be 
tolerated for a single moment; and he 
believed it would be difficult for any 
context to explain, in the author's favour, 
ne parser complained of. 

r. Foz said, it had becn asked, why 
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the consideration of the pamphlet had not 
been brought on before? fn answer to 
which, he begged leave to say, that he 
did not know whether he should have 
brought it on at all, He conceived that 
dangerous opinions might be stated in a 
publication, and that yet it might not be 
of consequence to prosecute the author. 
But when such a_ publication as the 
present was brought forward in that 
House, it was incumbent on them to 
show that they were not parties to libels 
upon the constitution, nor the patrons of 
those by whom such libels were circu- 
lated. The existence of the Treason and 
Sedition bills formed another ground why 
this pucerion should not be passed by; 
for if it was found that arbitrary doctrines 
were recommended in the pamphlet, and 
that arbitrary measures were in the course 
of being adopted by ministers, it of con- 
sequence followed, that the House should 
not subscribe to the opinion of the secre- 
tary of war, that the passage in the 
pamphlet referred to was apparently in- 
nocent. The learned gentleman admitted 
the publication to be a libel on the con- 
stitution, and yet he avowed himself an 
advocate for delay. Why did he not 
narrow his condemnation to the doctrines 
contained in that particular passage. 
Notwithstanding all the partiality of mi- 
nisters for arbitrary power, he did not 
believe that many of their advocates 
would come forward to support those 
doctrines. A delay, then, was on their 
part desirable, in order that they might 
concert what defence could be set up for 
the passage, in all probability the produc- 
tion of one of their own agents. Was 
this exceptionable passage so long, was 
it so doubtful, that, after having heard it 
once read, the House could have any he- 
sitation with respect to its tendency? 
Did ministers wish for the delay of a few 
days, m order to give notice to the 
author of the libel to get out of the way? 
Did they wish for time, in their dis- 
tressed situation, in order to reconcile, by 
some strain of construction, some contor- 
tion and twisting of the sense of other 
parts of the pamphlet, this defence of the 
pacsage with the declaration set up by 
the secretary at war, that it was perfectly 
innocent? It was, Mr. Fox declared, a 
libel of a more dangerous nature and a 
worse tendency, than any that had been 
issued by the Constitutional and Corre- 
sponding Societies. It was not difficult, 
however, to perceive the tenderncss of 
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ministers for this libeller on the House of 
Commons, nor to penetrate into the mo- 
tives of their conduct ; and it was surely 
a bad omen for the country, that while 
such dispositions were manifested, it 
should be urged, that not a moment 
was to be lost in coming to a decision on 
bills, which, under the pretence of giving 
greater security to his majesty’s person, 
were in reality, calculated to strengthen 
the hands of government, and overturn 
the pve of the constitution. 

The Attorney-General said, it did 
not become him to give any opinion 
as to the nature of the pamphlet, but 
to receive the instructions of the House. 
On a principle of justice to the un- 
known individual, and from regard to 
their own dignity, he must, however, vote 
for the adjournment. That House was 
the grand inquest of the nation. It had 
been found, in former instances of com- 
plaints sent from the House, that a jury, 
after a long investigation of the facts 
charged, differed in opinion and acquitted 
the party prosecuted. After all the at- 
tention which he had given to the pamph- 
Jet, he could not, if he was called upon 
on the sudden, give an opinion whether 
he should think it adviseable to prosecute 
or not. 

The motion, that the debate be ad- 
journed till Thursday, was then agreed to. 


Nov. 26. The adjourned debate having 
been resumed, 

Mr. Sheridan said, he had not, on a 
former night, troubled the House with 
any Jong comment upon the pamphlet in 
question, because he thought it his duty 
to read it first. In the intermediate time, 
he had read it over with due deliberation; 
and if he had found it to have only con- 
tained a solitary passage, if he had found 
the passage itself contradicted by the 
context, or if it had not plainly appeared 
to him that it was the general at of the 
puthor to libel the constitution of the 
country, he would not have risen to press 
the motion, which he submitted to the 
House ona former night. He had now 
considered the whole of the pamphlet, and 
the whole of it manifested the same deli- 
berate malignity, against the constitution. 
The publication had been ascribed to a 
man, whose intimate connexion with the 
government was well known ; to a man to 
whom it had been said by the secretary 
at war, the national gratitude could not 
be too much directed; to a man who had 
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been the chairman of that association; 
which had incited and encouraged asso- 
ciations throughout the country. ‘To that 
person the pamphlet had been ascribed ; 
but it had been reported to him, since he 
came into the House, that the assertion 
of Mr. Reeves being the author of the 
pamphlet was to be solenmly disavowed. 
He was vlad of it. Mr. Reeves he had 
formerly known, when he was a member 
of that Whig Club which was so muclr 
reprobated in this pamphlet. 

The prominent doctrines maintained in 
the pamphlet were, 1. That liberty flowed 
from the king alone. 2. That all security 
for law and government was derived from 
the kingly power. 3. That the revolution 
in 1688 was a fraud and a farce ; and that 
all the people got by it was a Protestant 
king. 4. That the dissenters were ene- 
mies to the country, and ought to be ex- 
terminated. 5. That the Whigs were im- 
postors, and had always been either in the 
pay of the court, or in league with demo- 
crats. 6. That a constitutional lawyer 
was either a knave ora fuol. 7. That the 
verdict of a jury was not a final decision, 
and was entitled to little or no weight. 
8. That the Lords and Commons might be 
lopped off without injury to the constitue 
tion. These doctrines were elaborately 
argued through the whole of the pamphlet. 
of the king it was asserted, that “ hé 
makes and executes the laws.” In the 
next page of the pamphlet it was said, 
that ‘ accordingly the king can enact no. 
laws without the advice and consent, not 
only of the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
who are in some sort counsellors of his 
own choosing, butalso of the Commons in 

arliament assemblicd.” The Lords would, 
e believed, feel but little obligation to 
the man who considered them merely as 
counsellors of the king’s own choosing. 
The author through several passages en- 
tered into a history of the Reformation, 
and seemed to consider it as the source 
of French principles; and asserted that 
the Presbyterians, Quakers, &c. were the 
propagators and promoters of these prin« 
ciples. The author stated, that ‘ Pres- 
byterians, Independents, Commonwealth 
en, Fifth Monarchy Men, Anabaptists, 
Quakers, and other sects and divisions too 
irksome to be named, all of them, more 
or less, disciples of the same school, 
where the sovereignty of the people, an 
the killing of kings was first brought into 
system and sanctioned by the dictates of 
e gospel.”?) Through three whole pages 
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he represented the Dissenters to bea race 
not fit to exist, and as worthy of being 
exterminated as the Caribs of St. Vin- 
acent’s, and the Maroons of Jamaica. 
The authors of the Reformation were con- 
sidered, by him, as Jacobins, and major 
Cartwright was compared to Calvin and 
Beza. Ofthe Revolution, the author ex- 
pressed himself in these words: ‘“ The 
abdication of king James 2nd, and the 
transactions that ensued upon the vacancy 
thereby made in the throne, compose a 
ery important and curious passage in the 
history of our government and laws. It 
has been vulgarly called ‘the Revolu- 
tion ;”? upon what authority I know not; 
it was not 80 named by parliament, nor is 
it a term known to our laws. This term 
had certainly no better origin than the 
eonversation and pamphlets of the time, 
where words are used, in a popular and 
-historical sense, without any regard to or 
thought of technical propriety.” To con- 
trovert the assertion of so bold and igno- 
fant a writer, would be to insult the ua- 
derstanding of the House. 

The pamphlet next proceeded to in- 
veigh against the Whig Club for making 
the Revolution ‘a subject for tavern 
meeting, for congratulation, and for fri- 
volous testivity. To repeat nothing here 
ef the folly ia such effervescence of zeal, I 


wonder, considering the rank and station of 


some of these persuns, that 4 sense of good 
breeding and decorum has never sug- 
gested to them that so much commemo- 
ration of that revolution, repeatedly urged 
out of all season and measure, cannot 
sound agreeably in the ears of the sove- 
reign.” Gentlemen would therefore ob- 
serve that the ears of the sovereign were 
pir aes to be offended at the mention 
of the Revolution that seated his famil 

on the throne, and that “to him suc 

commemoration must convey some insinua- 
tion of reproach.”—‘ To these men,” 
(viz. the Dissenters and Whigs) ‘ and 
to this sinister design,’ said the author, 
‘¢ we are indebted for the jargon of which 
I have just complained. They invented 
the term Revolution to blind and mislead ; 
atid they have never ceased repeating it, 


that they might put the people in mind of 


making another. But what disappoiptment 
and discomfiture must it be to these ido- 
lizers of the constitution, supposed to be 
established at the Revolution, to discover 
a length, that they have bestowed their 
applause and affection upon the shreds 
and patehes of old date ; and that, if they 
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to secure them a Protestant ki 
respect td any constitution that 
established by the Revolution, that was a 
thing utterly unknown. 


but the constitution we know not.” ‘ 
ing concluded his dissertation upon the 
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had lived m those wicked reigns of Charles 
2nd and James 2nd they would have em 
joyed in theory, though not in practice 


and theory of the two, is more consi- 
ered by modern reformers), as good a 


constitution as they have had since, with 


the single ene of a Protestant king.” 
So that, according td this author’s doc- 
trine the Revolution had done nothing 
more for the people of this country thas 
. With 

been 
‘¢ The govern: 
ment we know, and the laws we khow, 
Have 


Whigs, the author adverted to the per 


sons that had been tried at the Old Baie 
ley: ‘“‘ The designs of these democrats 
have been fully exposed to the public 
view, on the trials of some of them last 
year for high treasor; they were then, 
indeed, aque by a jury, but they 


have since 


een found guilty by their 
country.” 


The pamphlet contained a 


vast variety of other matter, equally of- 


fensive wi 


the passages which he had 
quoted 


In the ing of his speech, he 


had said, that he considered this as part 


of a system of a set of men who, to screen 
themselves from punishment, clung to the 
throne, which they wished to strengthen 
by any and all means in their power. 
This assertion he should proceed to prove. 
Another pamphlet had been published an- 
terior to the present: its title was, ‘“* The 
Example of France a Warning to Great 
Britain.” Its author was Arthur Young; 
esq. To prove the connexion between 
pamphlets of this description and persons 
in pay of government, he should only read 
the first testimony of a dete annex- 
ed to Mr. Young's work. The testimony 
came from Mr. Reeves, as chairman of 
the Crown and Anchor Association. It 
was wonderful to observe the conformity 
of sentiment between this work of Mr. 
Young and the pamphlet imputed to Mr.. 
Reeves. The same arguments were urged 
through both. The first attempted to 
prove the Commons to be corrupt, and 
that such a system of corruption was ne- 
cessary. The second talked of lopping 
off the Commons. Certainly, if the alle- 
gation of corruption could be proved, 
there would be few who would say that 
the lopping them off ought not to be tried. 
Mr. Sheridan read the offensive passage 
that was complained of in the House be- 
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fore, viz. “ The government of England 
is a monarchy: the monarch is the an- 
cient stock from which have sprung those 

oodly branches of the legislature, the 

ords and Commons, that at the same 
time give ornament to the tree, and af- 
ford shelter to those who seek protection 
under it. But these are still only 
branches, and derive their origin and 
their nutriment from their common pa- 
rent; they may be lopped off, and the 
‘ tree is a tree still; shorn indeed of its ho- 
nours, but not, like them, cast into the 
fire. The kingly government may go on 
in all its functions without Lords or Com- 
mons.” How was this to be understood ? 


If the king made all the peers, and the ' 


minister pensioned all the commons, then 
andeed the king would be the common 
nutriment of both. Mr. Young, who is 
$0 partial to the crown, does not neglect 
also to give a boon to another branch of 
the legislature. He exempts the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons from all 
responsibility with respect to the people, 
and thus frees their shoulders from a most 
uneasy burden. Other passages in Mr. 
Young’s book were however still greater 
libels on the British constitution. He 
says, ‘to call the House of Commons 
the representatives of the people is a very 
inaccurate mode of expression; they 
ought never to be called by any other 
name than the House of Commons, to 
distinguish them from the House of 
Lords. If they were really the represen- 
tatives of the people, they might in the- 
ory be good, or better but they would 
be something else than what they are. 
But reformers say, they are corrupted 
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how abominable the conclusion he has 
drawn! If such, indeed, be a just ac- 
count of the state of things, I would ra- 
ther agree with Mr. Reeves, tbat the cor- 
rupt branches ought to be lopped off, 
than subscribe to that infamous proposi- 
tion, that to this very source of corrup- 
tion we are to trace all our blessings. 
epee of a parliamentary reform, he 
says, ‘* I know well the result ; corrup- 
tion would be banished from the constitu- 
tion. In comparing the constitution to a 
machine that has gone well for a hundred 
years, perhaps, it is indifferent whether 
influence (which these reformers call cor- 
ruption) be termed the dust or the oil of 
the machine ; if it has gone well for a cen- 
tury, and seems, while certain wheels are 
half covered with dust, to go better than 
formerly, I would no more allow the dust 
to be brushed away, than I would allow 
the oil to be removed. Influence, how- 
ever, is not the dust, but the oil of the 
machine; the constitution never went for 
@ moment without influence, and to re- 
move it would be taking away the ail 
which has given a century of smoothness.” 
Mr. Young, who a few years ago was & 
violent sy Sal and even an advocate 
for what is called French principles, gen- 
tlemen should understand had obtained a 
salary or pension of 400¢. per annum from 
government, and having greased his pen 
with the oil of corruption, which he calls 
influence, he has discovered that it is es- 
sentially necessary to the welfare of the 
constitution. 

Doctrines such as these, absurd and 
detestable as they were, would have me- 
rited little attention from that House, if it 


and bribed. Ifthey are bribed in order ; could not be proved that the authors were 
to act wisely, it is an argument against | in the pay of government, and that the 


you. Ifthe nature of such an assembly 


doctrines had been recommended by the 


demands to be corrupted, in order to pur- | associations formed under the auspices of 


sue the public good, who but a visionary 
can wish to remove corruption? Govern- 
ment certainly would have been carried 
on cheaper, if honesty alone had prompt- 
ed the House of Commons to act as cor- 
ruption has induced them. An unequal 
representation, rotten boroughs, long par- 
liaments, extravagant courts, selfish mi- 
nisters, and corrupt majorities, are so in- 
timately interwoven with our practical 
freedom, that it would require better po- 
Jitical anatomists than our modern re- 
formers, to show, in fact, that we did not 
owe our liberty to the identical evils 
which they want to expunge.” What a 
shocking recital, said Mr. Sheridan, and 


government; and this could be proved. 
It could be proved that pamphlets contain- 
ing such principles had been printed at the 
king’s press, and circulated through the 
kingdom by societies patronized by go- 
vernment. The fact was, that endeavours 
were made to establish corruption as & 
principle. Calamitous, indeed, was the 
effect that had been produced by such 
doctripes; public spirit and public prin- 
ciple were annihilated, and Great Britain 
presented the strange spectacle of @ 
nation full of private worth, and yet to- 
tally destitute of’ public principle or spirit. 
This effect was wholly attributed to that 
execrable principle of corruption upon 
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which the government was carried on, and 
which would at last involve it in destruc- 
tion. The decay would be rapid; but the 
fall would have no resemblance to the 
fall of any other nation. The poison 
would have penetrated to the vitals, 
would have cankered and corroded the 
heart ; and the body would fall, internally 
cortupted and destroyed, though the 
trunk was, in its outward appearance, 
still vigorous and blooming. With re- 

ard to his motion, it might be a doubt 
how far the question might be considered 
as a question of privilege; it was 
nevertheless his intention, in imitation of 
the mode adopted in the case of Dr. Sa- 
cheverell, to move an amendment to the 
motion which he had made on a former 
day. That motion had consisted of the 
following words : 

‘s That the said pamphlet is a malicious, 
scandalous, and seditious libel, containing 
matter tending to create jealousies and di- 
visions among his majesty’s loyal subjects ; 
to alienate their affections from our pre- 
sent happy form of government, as estab- 
lished in King, Lords, and Commons, and 
to subvert the true principles of our free 
constitution ; and that the said pamphlet 
is a high breach of the privileges of this 
House.” He would move the insertion, 
after the word “libel,” of the following 
words, “ highly reflecting on the glorious 
Revolution.” 

The Soltcttor General said, he should 
risk no opinion on the case before him, 
because motives of delicacy restrained 
him. If any resolution was entered into 
respecting it by that House, the conse- 
gene would be a prosecution: there- 
ore it would be improper for the attor- 
ney-general or himself to declare any 
opinion on the subject. If the imputation 
was such as was stated by the hon. gen- 
tleman, he hoped there would be only one 
voice about it ‘in the country, and that a 
jury would find a verdict conformably to 
the case. Should the House come to any 
resolution or it, it would be impossible 
for him or his learned friend to oppose 
their own discretion to the wisdom of the 
House. It was obviously his duty and 
that of his learned friend to examine 
many pamphlets of this nature, and a 
more unpleasant task could not fall a ee 
persons in his situation. He only wished 
to caution the House against adopting 
any hasty steps. If a prosecution was 
ordered without proper grounds, the 
House would be reduced to an awkward 
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situation; and he and his learned friend 
would be brought into circumstances of 
considerable difficulty. For if the House 
were to direct the attorney-general to 
commence a prosecution against the 
author of the pamphlet, and his learned 
friend should not see that there was evi- 
dence sufficient to bring home the charge, 
his address to the jury, instead of sanc- 
tioning, would destroy the effect of the re- 
solution of the House of Commons. 

The Attorney General said, that in what 
he had to offer, he should consider him- 
self solely in the capacity of a member of 
ee In every case in whieh he 

ad been called upon to prosecute persons 
for libels, he had invariably requested the: 
jury to take the whole of the work under 
their consideration, in order to see if they 
could, from the whole, impute that inten- 
tion to the author which would be charged 
in the indictment ; because it was not the 
thing itself, or the effect produced by it, 
but the mind of the party which consti- 
tuted the crime. If the jury should be 
of that opinion, he should think him a 
proper object of punishment. Indeed, if 
the construction which gentlemen had 
put upon this passage, was that which the 
author meant to convey, then most wn- 

uestionably it was a gross libel; but upon 
that point he would not give his opinion. 
He wished, at the same time, to call the — 
attention of the House to one point, which 
was, that he always conceived it an 
unfortunate circumstance, when a jury 
felt themselves obliged to pronounce a 
different opinion from that of the House 
of Commons. However, they were to de- 
cide upon the question ; and if he was or- 
dered to prosecute, he would discharge 
his duty faithfully. 

Mr. Erskine said, that if the writer had 
expressed himself with the same obscurity 
that the soliciter-general had spoken, 
there would no longer exist a necessity 

or prosecuting any pamphlet whatever. 
He agreed in opinion with the attorney- 
general, that the House ought to be well 
convinced of the criminality of the libel 
before they directed a prosecution; and 
that prosecutions by order of the House 
should never be taken up, except upon 
important occasions ; as the authority of 
the Commons of Great Britain might 
form too great a weight to be easily re- 
sisted by an individual. For the same 
reason, and to preserve that importance 
and weight in the eye of the world, they 
ought to be extremely cautidus how they 
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instituted a prosecution, without the 
strongest assurance that it would prove 
successful. Neither should they come to 
a vote of that nature, without being 
fully convinced, that they were really pro- 
secuting the person guilty of the hibel. 
For many years there had not been a 
_ prosecution for a libel, in which he had 
not been employed as counsel for the de- 
fendant; he was therefore able to confirm 
the assertion of the attorney-general te- 
specting the perfect fairness of his pro- 
ceedings. There had not occurred a singlé 
instance in which, in laying down the law 
to the jury, his learned friend did not 
truly and honourably state wherein it fa- 
voured the accused, as well as the cause 
of the prosecution; and in bearing this 
testimony, he wished to be understood 
that he meant to include the conduct of 
the solicitor-general. He considered it, 
however, as little material to the present 
question, whether the attorney-general 
proceeded by information, or by preferring 
a bill to a grand jury ; since the late alter- 
ation which had taken place in the law of 
libel, the jury was allowed such a latitude 
of discretion, that they would only be 
decided by the evidence which was before 
them, in the sentence either of innocence 
or guilt..From the tenor of the motion 
before the House non constat, that. they 
should proceed by ordering the attorney- 
general to prosecute; they might order 
the book to be burnt; they might pass a 
vote of censure on the libeller; er the 
“might order him into the custody of their 
serjeant. It should, however, be remem- 
bered, that the House was not sitting, nor 
could it intend to sit, on the trial of the 
erson who was author of this libel. He 
ad no hesitation in anticipating what 
the verdict of a jury would be upon this 
case, when before them; but after all, 
that verdict must depend on the evidence 
Hei on the trial. Were he not 
ully convinced of the criminality of that 
libel, he would not at any time, and par- 
ticularly in the midst of term, be attend- 
ing in his place, to recommend a prose- 
cution for a libellous publication: to Mr. 
Reeves Headset he had no enmity what- 
ever. It would not become him to do so 
in his capacity of a member of parliament ; 
and in his professional character, it would 
become him still less; on the present oc- 
casion, he acted solely from the impulse 
of his duty. The House could not but 
see the attack that was made upon its au- 
thority; they did not however yet know 
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what defence the accused might set up; 
what plea of ignorance, what proof of 
mistake. The present motion did not 
comprehend the whole of the pamphlet ; 
it embraced only a single passage of it, in 
which it was asserted that “the kingly 
government may ge on, in all its func- 
tions, without Lords or Commons ;” that 
a kingly government might go on in 
this country was true, but it was 
not the monarchy of Great Britain which 
could so go on: and were he the advo- 
cate for the defendant, that was not 
the ground which he should take in his 
defence, as that also implied the total de- 
struction of our constitution. It would 
be a better defence to allege, that the 
passage was written on a supposition that 
the authority of the monarch might be 
exercised in regard to all the laws that 
had pee been enacted during the 
dissolution, or during the suspension of 
the sittings of the other branches of the 
legislature. Would any man, however, 
who meant to convey this sentiment, 
have used the term * foaped off,” which 
could not, on any construction, be vonsi- 
dered as a supposition ? As well might 
it be supposed, that, after two large 
branches were lopped off from a tree and 
thrown into the fire, they should again 
arise, and unite themselves to the parent 
stock.—If this had been a case similar to 
that of the King against Stockdale, he 
confessed, he would have been more scru- 
pour m giving his consent that the 

ouse should award a prosecution. If a 
libel was written, not against the Houne 
as a part of the constitution, but as come 
posed of individual members, the House 
would stand in a delicate situatier. 
Smarting under the lash of calumny, and 
feeling with acuteness the personal indig- 
nity offered to their character, he was 
afraid they might point their vengeance 
with too much heat, and that such a mess 
of influence might overpower a solitary 
individual. In the present instance, the 
attack was made, not upon the House as 
individually eomposed, but upon the 
House collectively, as a branch of the le- 
gislature. In that view of the subject, 
every petty jury in the kingdom had an 
equal interest in vindicating that institu- 
tion by which they hold their right to 
freedom with my member of the House 
of Commons. These considerations had 
induced him to travel through one of the 
most dull, despicable, and miserable per- 
formances that ever he had been doomed 
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to read. Exclusive of the berastarn 
that had been read by his hon. friend, it 
said, that the Whigs have been uniformly 
ip a conspiracy to introduce republicanism. 
If he could have believed it bona fide to 
be nothing more than a set of speculative 
opinions, ‘he never would have regarded 
it with any other feeling than that of con- 
tempt; but, the object of the writer too 
clearly was to calumniate the Revolution 
of 1688, and to decry and degrade those 
glorious privileges which our ancestors 
obtained, as the hard-earned fruits of 
many a lengthened struggle. He had no 
hesitation, for his own part, bowever, in 
calling it a foul and scandalous libel, and 
in his opinion were the House to decline 
ordering a prosecution, they would be 
equally wanting in their duty to themselves 
and to their constituents. And even sup- 
posing the author to be acquitted, the ac- 
quittal would not at all reflect discredit 
upon the House, as they were unac- 
aaa with the modes of defence which 
party prosecuted might adopt. When 
a@ jury was impanelled to try this case, 
and saw the attack upon the constitution 
stated in the mdictment, they must, he 
was convinced, feel themselves involved 
as parties in the libel, as well as the House 
of Commons which ordered the prosecu- 
tion. 
Mr. Windham (secretary at war) said, 
that in rising to offer his sentiments to the 
House, he was aware that he exposed him- 
self to great danger of having his argu- 
ments misrepresented, nay, of having 
/words and sentiments attributed to him 
which he never had an idea of uttering ; 
and he knew also, that no explanation, 
however clear and explicit, would save 
him from euch misrepresentation. It was 
of no use for him to refute these misre- 
presentations, to deny them, to explain 
them ; there was a sort of vitality in them, 
for they always revived: if he trod them 
to the earth it was useless, for they con- 
stantly grew up again (though at some 
distance), and recovered their former 
strength ; he need only remind the House 
of the words, “perish commerce,” and 
“‘ acquitted felons,” to prove the truth of 
his assertions. He thought that the ex- 
planation which he gave at the moment, 
with respect to the pamphlet in question, 
was such as must have satisfied every 
mind not determived to misunderstand ; 
hg this night the subject was revived, as 
f he had not said one word in explana- 
tion of the subject. But notwithstanding 
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all this, he never would be deterred from 
giving his opinion upon any constitutional 
or judicial question; only it would be ne- 
cessary that he should guard himself as 
much as possible from that species of mis« 
representation : he knew that all his pre- 
caution would be of no avail; but he 
would sell his reputation as dearly as pos- 
sible. The first expression that he made 
use of when this subject was brought for- 
ward ona former night, was one which 
did not, in his opinion, lay him deserved! 
open to the sort of observation which fol- 
lowed. He only said, that he was not 
pcecee from the slight consideration he 
ad then given the book, to decide with 
precision upon a particular passage: but 
that he was not inclined to agree with the 
interpretation which other gentlemen had 
put upon it.—But in saying that, he by 
no means precluded himself from giving 
any other opinion upon the book, after a 
more mature consideration; he considered 
his judgment as completely unfettered ; 
he conceived his mind still more at liberty, 
from a circumstance of which he had 
been informed, namely, that Mr. Reeves 
was not the author of this pamphlet; not | 
that the name of the author would really 
have any effect upon his mind, but he 
knew that gentlemen on the other side 
would throw out insinuations to that ef- 
fect.—Having premised thus much, he 
would now proceed to state to the House 
his opinion upon this subject, which, after 
a most full and mature investigation, was 
only a repetition of what he had advanced 
upon a former night, viz. that he did not 
think that there was any thing in the book 
which would justify the interpretation 
which had been put upon it. He by no 
means meant to say, that he approved of 
the doctrine imputed to this passage; but 
he meant to say, that there was no such 
doctrine in it; because no man could for 
a moment hesitate to say, that if there 
was any such intention in this passage as_ 
that attributed to it, 1t was a most gross | 
and infamous libel. Gentlemen on the 
other side might think him wrong, but that 
remained to be argued.—He wished to 
make one or two observations upon the 
nature of libels in general, as far as they 
respected that House. He thought that 
one of the first conditions that House 


- would require in the case of a motion 


against any particular book or pamphlet 
was, that the allegations contained in the 
book were false. He did not mean to say 
he was an advocate for that popular op!- 
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nidn, that nothing could be a lbél but 


what was false: but merely as to those 
which respected this House. But this 


was not sufficient ; it was not only neces-— 


sary that the allegations should be false, 
~ but there must be a fair presumption that 


the author himself was convinced of their | 


falsehood. He also thought it was neces- | 


sary that the error imputed to the author 
should not be one of a trivial nature ; and 
that it should not be merely a theoretical 
one, but one that tended plainly to prac- 
tical consequences. These were grounds 
_ which he should expect to be laid in every 
case where a charge of a libel was made in 
that House: for it was absurd to say, be- 
cause a man differed in opinion from 
others upon an abstract question, that 
therefore he was culpable. It was no very 
easy matter to find two men of learning 
and sense, who would agree upon the 
same definition of the constitution of this 
country; it was well known that many 
ople differed from Mr. Hume, and that 

r. Hume and Mrs. Macaulay differed 
from each other, yet it never was in con- 
templation to prosecute either of them 
for their different definitions. But these 
were not the only points he wished to be 
convinced of, before he gave his assent 
to a motion of this kind; there was an- 
other: he thought it should appear that 
the author was aware of the consequence 
of what he wrote and published. Upon 
this point, he “inderatoud the learned gen- 
er opposite went even farther than he 
id ; however, if there was any failure in 
the proof of these particulars, he should 
conceive it to be a good reason for re- 
jecting this motion.— He had stated, that 
he did not agree with gentlemen on the 
other side, in the interpretation they had 
ut upon this passage; but in saying that, 
e did not mean merely that the words 
were capable of another construction ; 
but that, upon a fair and impartial consi- 
deration of the passage,no such intention 
could be attributed to it. Gentlemen 
had said, and with what fairness he would 
leave it to the House to judge, that in dis- 
cussing this point, he had been guilty of 
utbbling. tt was no uncommon thing 
or those who were fond of refining upon 
arguments, when they found those very 
arguments carried on to a degree of re- 
finement which turned against themselves, 
to call it quibbling ; but with respect to 
the propriety of carrying on an argu- 
ment with any very great degree of nicety, 
it depended much upon the nature of the 
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subject to be discussed. Upon any great 
constitutional question, no man could re- 
probate such a practice more than he did; 
for instance, when they were discussing 
any question which related to the consti- 
tution or policy of the country, then he 
did think it a mean and contemptible 
species of quibbling for gentlemen to be 
calling for proof, upon every subject that 
was advanced, as they were in the habit 
of doing; they seemed unable to withdraw 
their ideas from a criminal prosecution at 
the Old Bailey, and with all the nicety of 
special pleaders, demanded technical proof 
upon points that were matters of general 
notoriety. In disquisitions upon questions 
of science, or of law, that degree of re- 
finement was not only excuseable but ne- 
cessary ; for if aman professed to consider 
any nice question of mathematics in a 
loose popular way of reasoning, it would 
not be attended to.—He was ready to ad- 
mit, that if it required a great degree of 
acute investigation to be able to ae 
innocent construction upon this book, and 
that the first and obvious effect of it was 
such as liad been attributed to it, it was 
then a criminal production; but was that 
the fact? What was the object of the 
author of this bouk? It was to write a 
careful, and from the work it appeared a 
skilful analysis of that complex machine, 
the British constitution—A subject that 
required great acuteness of mind, and la- 
borious investigation, and one in which, 
above all others, a particular expression 
should not be taken up without a reference 
to the difficulty of the subject, and to the 
train of the argument. He was of opt- 
nion that the writer of this book had in 
view this object; namely, to make a cu- 
rious and nice speculation upon the na- 
ture and component parts of the British 
constitution ; and in the course of it he in- 
quired, if certain parts of this compli- 
cated machine were taken away, what 
would be the effect and operation of the 
remainder? Just as a man might take a 
watch, or any machine, and withdraw 
some one of its wheels, to see how the 
other parts would go on, without any idea 
of recommending such a change, but 
merely upon a principle of abstract spe- 
culation. And if, in tigeuaine a question 
of so abstruse a nature, a mere abstract 
opinion was to be considered as 80 ex- 
tremely culpable, he should like every one 
of the gentlemen opposite to write down 
their ideas of the constitution, and then 
he should be glad to see how far they 
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agreed with one another, and how far 
they agreed with those writers who have 
hitherto been considered to be authorities 
upon the constitution.— When the author 
of this book asserts that the Lords and 
Commons spring from the crown, is that 
a criminal assertion? ‘The origin of this, 
as of every other government, is hid in 
obscurity and mystery; and a man might 
be wrong in point of historical accuracy, 
and yet not in any degree guilty of the 
charge imputed to the author. Nothing 
could tend, in a stronger degree, to show 
_ the difficulty of men exactly agreeing 
upon any great ee or constitutional 
point, than the Revolution. There were 
many opinions, and those of very great 
men too, which totally differed upon that 
event. And among those who did not 
totally differ, what innumerable shades 
and gradations were there in the opinions 
formed upon it. He was sure that every 
gentleman who fairly and pee! 
considered that event, must be of opinion 
that the ideas now so industriously cir- 
culated about it, were equally dangerous 
and false: the object of them was to 
Pes that the king, in this country, held 

is crown by the choice of his people; a 
proposition utterly incompatible with the 
constitution; but a proposition, the 
object for circulating which was ex- 
tremely apparent.— But, after all, what 
was the ground of charge against 
this book? It was founded upon a me- 
taphor, which, in his opinion, was ra- 
ther a bad foundation for a prosecution. 
—Mr. Windham then proceeded to read 
the objectionable passage. He con- 
tended that, particularly as to the ex- 
pression of “ lopped off,” the author did 
net use that expression indefinitely, but 
talked of one of those temporary suspen- 
sions of parliament, of which history af- 
forded many instances; and what might 
be considered as a proof that such was 
his meaning was, that two pages before, 
viz. in page 11, he says, that the legisla- 
tive power is lodged in the king and both 
Houses of Parliament.—He came now to 
what he contended was, in his opinion, 
the strongest part of the passage, viz. 
‘* The kingly government may go on in 
all its functions without Lords or Com- 
mons.” He admitted there might be 
ambiguity or incorrectness in this passage, 
but having in a former part of his work 
stated, that the power of making laws 
was vested in the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, he could not be supposed, in the 
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part he had just read, to mean, that the 
King, by going on in all his functions 
without Lords or Commons, would have 
the power to make laws. On that sup- 
position, what an absurdity were they at- 
tributing to this man! They supposed 
him to say, that the king might, without 
parliament, enjoy all the powers of go- 
vernment, and yet that he had no legis- 
lative power. But suppose there was a 
degree of incorrectness and ambiguity in 
this particular passage (which he wished 
the House to recollect was only a meta- 
phorical passage), though it might affect 
the author’s reputation, yet it would not 
justify such a resolution as the one pro- 
posed. Taking his proposition generally, 
It was certainly true, for the kingly go- 
vernment did go on, while parliament was 
interrupted either by prorogation, disso- 
lution, or other regular causes. But 
would that hold good vice versa? Would 
parliament remain if the king were gone ? 
Certainly not. It was upon this ground 
that the author argued, and in his opinion 
argued constitutionally. So thoroughly 
convinced was he of the innocent in- 
tentions of the author, that he would 
as soon put his hand in the fire, as adopt 
the constructions of the other side of the 
House. 

Mr. Pit said, that however little doubt 
he might entertain upon the meaning and 
effect of this passage, he could not suffer 
it to be imputed to his right hon. friend, 
that an assertion which te:ded to degrade 
the English constitution and to rob the 
pane of one of the securities which the 
iad for their happiness, could be consi- 
dered by him as not worthy of punish- 
ment. His right hon. friend only consie 
dered that no such tendency had been 
proved with respect to the pamphlet in 
question ; and no one who knew his right 
hon. friend’s character, could for a moe 
ment entertain a doubt of his extreme 
anxiety to maintain the constitution in 
all its parts. He had carefully read the 
book in question, and confessed he was 
not able to put that construction upon it 
which his right hon. friend had pressed 
with so much ability. His right hon. 
friend seemed to think that if, by refine- 
ment of argument, the passage in ques- 
tion would bear another meaning than 
that in which it was considered as crimi- 
nal, then it would be wrong for a jury to 
find the defendant guilty, or for that 
House to agree to any such resolution as 
the present. It was with extreme reluc- 
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tance that he differed from his right hon. 
friend, but he considered it to be the 
duty of a jury not to look for a meaning, 
which, by a possible construction, the 
words would bear; but to take the fair 
and obvious meaning of the passage, and 
such as they had the most reason to sup- 
pose was in the contemplation of the au- 
thor when he wrote it. It was in that 
way that a jury should consider the mcan- 
ing of any passage; and it was in that 
way that he, as a member of parliament, 
‘would endeavour to construe them. 
Upon reading over the whole of this 
pamphlet, he was ready to admit that 
there were many contradictory passages 
in it; but they by no means went the 
Jength of showing, by fair inference of 
reasoning, that the passage alluded to did 
not convey the meaning attributed to it. 
They might, indeed, afterd a ground of 
argument to a counsel employed in his 
defence ; but, in the impartial considera- 
tion which that House would give them, 
they would appear only as inconsistencies, 
which might, perhaps, create some con- 
fusion, but by no means tended to qualify 
the assertion complained of. What was 
it that was maintained by the author of 
this book, and what was the defence set 
up for him? Was it to be contended, 
that, according to the constitution of this 
country, the king could go on and exer- 
cise the functions of government without 
parliament? He would not stop to in- 
quire what a king might do, if both 
Houses of Parliament were lopped off; 
but he would not hesitate to say, that he 
could not be a constitutional king; and 
that, from the moment the two Houses 
ceased to be integral parts of the consti- 
tution, that moment the constitution 
ceased to exist. If he did continue to 
govern, it must be by a power totally 
new to the constitution; as much so as 
if it were contended that a [louse of 
Commons alone could exercise the func- 
tions of all the branches of the constitu- 
tion, and yet that constitution remain 
entire.—His right hon. friend had treated 
this as a mere dry, abstract, speculative 
question, in which the author was inquir- 
Ing into the origin of our constitution, 
and arguing that monarchy was the 
source from whence the other branches 
had sprung. It was not easy to trace out 
any period in our history when kingly 
government existed without a check on 
the part of the people. During the 
rcigas of the Saxon monarchs that check 
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certainly did exist; and if by the Con- 
quest, and the feudal system super-in- 
duced upon it, there was a temporary in- 
terruption to the existence of that check, 
still it revived: the root lay too deep to 
be Sada a al right hon. friend had 
compared the author to a man taking 
away some part of a machine, in order to 
sce the effect of the remainder of the 
works. This might be a very curious 
expcriment with a machine; but when a 
man sat about to to inquire what part of 
a mixed government might be taken 
away, the inquiry at best would be use- 
less; but if, by showing that one part 
might be taken away without injury to 
the others, it had a tendency to recom- 
mend a practical experiment, then it 
would cease to be merely useless, and 
begin to be crimimal. To point out 
one branch of the constitution as less im- 
portant than the others, was, in his opie 
nion, criminal ; yet that was what the au- 
thor of this pamphlet had done in speak- 
ing of the two Houses of Parliament. 
The reasoning in this book did not 
merely go to say, that if, in consequence 
of a foreign invasion, a pestilence, or any 
other extraordinary event, the parliament 
was prevented from sitting, then in that 
interim the king might exercise the func- 
tions of government; for that argument 
would be true ; it spoke not of a tempo- 
rary interruption to the functions of par- 
liament, but of their being lopped off to- 
tally. Now, in saying that the king 
could go on alone, whether the author 
meant that the king should possess the 
legislative power or not, he conceived 
him to be equally wrong. If he was 
supposed to have the power of making 
laws, then a total subversion and des- 
truction of the constitution must be pre- 
sumed.’ If it was supposed that the king 
had not the legislative power, then it was 
equally wrong and absurd ; because a re- 
vision of the conduct of the executive go- 
vernment formed a part of the duty and 
privilege of parliament; and it was ab- 
surd to talk of the king having the sole 
government vested in him, and yet not 
the power of making laws. Upon all 
these grounds, he was inclined to think, 
that the construction which his right hon. 
friend had put upon this oa ars was 
erroncous, and that the real meaning was 
a doctrine incompatible with the existence 
of the British constitution. 

Mr. Courtenay asked, if there could be 
a possible doubt of the nature and ten- 
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dency of the pamphlet? After exalting 
and worshipping the power of the crown, 
the author adds — “ Still farther to 
strengthen this all-powerful sway, - two 

ualities are added that seem to bring 
this royal sovereignty, as far as mortal 
institutiens can be, still nearer to the go- 
wernment of heaven.” Now, observe the 
gublime reasoning by which this is proved. 
«s First, this power is to have perpetual 
continuance—the king never dies: sc- 
condly, such unbounded power shall be 
presumed to be exercised with as eminent 
ag and it is accordingly held that 

e king can do no wrong.” After this 
preliminary flourish, the author proceeds 
to lop off the Lords and Commons, as su- 
perfluous branches, and leaves the royal 
trunk free and disincumbered to flourish 
in secula seculorum. In every part of this 
wretched performance, the constitution, 
as fixed at the glorious Revolution, is vi- 
lified and traduced. The pamphlet ad- 
vanced a new and dangerous doctrine, 
namely, ‘that the kingly government 
may go on in all its functions, without 
either Lords or Commons; and that the 
‘Lords and Commons derive their exist- 
ence and authority from the king.” With- 
out submitting that question to the so- 
ciety of arts,and scicncies, or even to 
that board of agriculture under which 
Mr. Arthur Young holds so conspicuous 
a place, he would rather appeal to the 
judicious Montesquieu, who said, that 
‘whusoever read Tacitus on the manners 
‘of the Germans, would find that he said, 
«© De minoribus rebus principes consul- 
tant, de majoribus omnes.’ Hence they 
would see, that the English had taken 
the idea of their government from that 
authority, and that the beautiful system 
of the British constitution and government 
was first invented in the woods of Ger- 
many.” To assert that the Lords and 
Commons derived all their functions from 
the crown was most unconstitutional 
doctrine. Not under the Saxon or 
even the Norman line had any such doc- 
trine prevailed ; during the latter period, 
the English always claimed the rights 
they enjoyed under the Saxon govern- 
ment, though they were not always suc- 
cessful in their claims. The pamphlet, 
dull as it was, contained doctrineg that 
were absurd, and principles that were bi- 
gotted. It dimly shone from the bor- 
rowed lustre of a treatise written by a 
man of the most celebrated parts and 
juxutious fancy, and was evidently a pro- 
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duction from the school of Filmer. He 
had little doubt but that Mr. Reeves was 
the author; it breathed his language, his 
spirit, and his principles. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that if they con- 
sidered the character and situation of 
the supposed author of the pamphlet, 
it could not be viewed as a despica- 
ble performance. It was with much 
satisfaction that he had attended to the 
two speeches of his learned friends; but 
he confessed that satisfaction was allayed 
by the speech whicn he had heard from 
the secretary at war,-who perhaps, had 
gone alittle farther than he ought to have 
done, in defending a man whom he might 
think loyal and deserving. He hoped that 
right hon. gentleman would consider the 
subject according to the true principles of 
the constitution. In adhering to these, he 
should himself be led to combat some of 
that right hon. gentleman’s expositions. 


‘He had argued, as if it was a matter ofsub- 


tle inquiry, to find out the exact meaning 
ofthe author ofthe pamphlet; but the 
plain question, to his mind, was, not what 
a nice logician might or might not extort 
from it; but what the sense of certain 
passages really was, as compared with 
the context, the general drift of the per- 
formance, and the impression which the 
perusal was likely to make on the gene- 
rality of readers. He should therefore 
decline entering on a nice inquiry, as to 
the precise meaning of particular expres- 
sions. He remarked that the right hon. 
gentleman had found out what made ia 
favour ofthe author, more than what made 
against him. In the passage so frequently 
quoted, there appeared to him something 
clearly unconstitutional ; the author con- 
sidered the component parts of the con- 
stitution, as if they could be disjointed, as 
ifone part could survive the extinction of 
the others; how far, or for how longa 
period, this might take place, he knew 
not; but he was fully convinced, that if a 
disjunction ever took place there was an 
end of the British constitution, each branch 
of it being inseparably connected with the 
others. He appealed, in illustration of 
this fact, to the days of Charles Ist. The 
three component parts of our constitution 
were so blended and assimilated in one in- 
separable essence,. that they were incapa- 
ble of being detached. He denied that 
the kingly government could subsist inde- 
pendent of parliament; it was from the 
votes and grants of that House, that the 
crown derived its strength, its assistance, 
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and its supplies.— Mr Wilberforce discus- 
sed the practical effect which the publica- 
tion was calculated to produce, and in- 
sisted that it was likely to do mischief, by 
detaching the affections of the people 
from that which they ought all to cherish 
as an object of nrofound veneration and 
esteem; and more especially considering 
the present circumstances of the times, he 
thought it was likely to produce great 
Ssh harm without the timely inter- 
erence of that House. In looking over 
the pamphlet, he said a sort of ridicule 
appeared to him to be applied to the con- 
stitution. Now, if ever there existed a 
time when it particularly behoved the 
House not to suffer a pamphlet of that na- 
ttre, to be slightly passed over, the pre- 
sent was that period. The parliament was 
then endeavouring to check seditious and 
libellous publications of an opposite ten- 
dency; it therefore became them, to 
vindicate themselves from the charge of 
injustice and partiality. Let every asper- 
sion of that sort be Jone away; and let 
them not subject themselves to the impu- 
tation of passion or prejudice in their de- 
¢erminations. He had voted for the treason 
and sedition bills, from the consideration 
that the speeches, publications, and pro- 
ceedings of the societies referred to, in- 
flamed the minds of their hearers and 
readers ; not only by defaming the monarch, 
but also the people of England ; and for the 
same reason he was ready with equal wil- 
lingness, to stand forth and vindicate the 
constitution from the stigmas of men of 
an opposite description. The pamphlet 
treated with disrespect the labours of their 
ancestors, at the period of the Revolution 
to whom they were indebted for the prac- 
tical liberty they at present enjoyed. It 
struck him as a matter of difficulty how 
the House could act on the present occa- 
sion ; though the pamphlet abounded with 
contradictions and political heresies, he 
could not tell how far an ingenious lawyer 
might be able to confound the minds ofa 
common jury; he had his doubts, in par- 
ticular, as to that part of the motion, 
which charged the pamphlet with being a 
_Jibel on the glorious Revolution ; because 
although the writer had indirectly cen- 
sured some of the principles on which the 
Revolution was founded, and again, and 
again, by inference, reflected upon it, 
all that he had said, did not, in his mind 
elearly amount to a libel upon it. 
Mr. Hardinge said, it was not for the 
purpose of compromising the opinion 
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which he declared the other night, and 
which his attentive perusal of the whole 
context had confirmed, but uponaccount of 
ingenious difficulties which he felt in his 
own mind, that he adopted the doubts of his 
hon. friend who spoke last respecting the 
amendment upon the original motion, con- 
tained inthe new words imputing to this 
pamphlet a libel upon the Revolution. He 
could not, satistactorily to his own mind, 
agree to that amendment; for though he 
was convinced the writer did not love the 
Revolution, or wish to have its principles 
treated with respect, he had been rather 
sarcastical upon it than libellous, and had 
even studiously, though pers artfully, 
commended the act as well as the actors m 
some parts ofthe work. The chancellor 
of the exchequer had expressed a doubt 
whether by the resumption “ of the kingly 
power in all its functions when the Lords 
and Commons were lopt off,” the writer 
meant executive capacities alone, or le- 
gislative too. It was clear to his convic- 
tion that he meant both; for having des- 
cribed, in one of the passages preceding 
this, a king, who made, as well as exe- 
cuted the law, who never died, and who 
could never du wrong, he adds, * these 
are the the original and main principles 
upon which plain Englishmen could 
safely rest for their property and freedom. 
But the English will not always confide ; 
jealousies arose and fears. To meet and 
appease them, qualifications were annexed. 
The king was accordingly in future to 
make these laws, with consent of the Lords 
and Commons.” Then he introduces the 
figure of this “* tree, and of its branches 
lopt off,” upon which event the “ kingly 
ower would exercise all its functions.” 
hat functions? Those which it exer- 
cised when the king made the law, and 
before his power to make it was limited. 
He would say no more upon the libel, ex- 
cept only to re-assert, that it was gross and 
scandalously false. What measures the 
House would, in its justice and wisdom, 
pursue against the offender, he gave no 
opinion, more than to say, that he wished 
for lenity, as far as it could be reconciled 
with honour. But he thought, in times 
like these, to censure such a libel, was an 
act of sound policy, as well as justice. It 
would show to the people out of doors, 
impartial judgment in the House of Com- 
mons against libellers of all descriptions, 
when those of the worst kind were so pre- 
valent ; though he was not sure whether 
such false friends as the. writer of this 
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libel, were not the worst enemies a govern- 
ment could find. 
_ Mr. Foz said, that when he saw the se- 
cretary at war attempting to give asense to 
the pamphlet different from what it would 
obviously bear, he could not help thinking 
that there was some lurking partiality to- 
wards the principles aiseted| in that pam- 
phlet. Would any gentleman venture to 
declare, that there did not appear as set- 
tled a design in Reeves’s association to 
attack the constitution, as in any of the 
Corresponding societies ? To the pamphlet 
ef Mr. Arthur Young, an express vote of 
thanks, signed by Mr. Reeves, as chair- 
man of the association, and an approba- 
tion of the doctrines contained in Mr. 
Young’s pamphlet were subjoined. The 
principles which Mr. Reeves’s association 
wished te adopt were, that rotten bo- 
roughs, extravagant courts, selfish minis- 
ters, and corrupt magistrates, formed the 
security for the constitution of England. 
What could such doctrines proceed from 
but a settled design in that society to 
destruy the constitution of this country ? 
If they analyzed the pamphlet minutely, 
they would find the doctrine contrary not 
only to fact, but to the language of the 
Statute book,’ which declared that the 
government of this country was not simply 
a monarchy, but a government in King, 
Lords, and Commons. My own difficulty 
{said Mr. ae is, what the conduct of 
the House should be on this occasion. I 
oe myself an enemy to prosecutions 
‘or libellous attacks; and yet, at such a 
time as this, when Mr. Reeves’s associa- 
tion are ahi 2 their pernicious doc- 
trines abroad, am anxious that the 
House should express their disapproba- 
tion of principles recommended by that as- 
sociation. 1 wish to get at the author of 
this pamphlet ; and this is so material an 
object, that I think the better way would 
be, for the House to keep this business 
in its own hands. 

Mr. Buxton considered the pamphlet to 
be a libel on the glorious Revolution, and 
hoped that steps would be taken to bring 
the author to exemplary punishment. 

' Mr. J. T. Stanley thought it a fortunate 
eircumstance that the pamphlet in ques- 
tion had been brought to the consideration 
of the House. The debates occasioned 
by it proved, that many Englishmen still 
harboured in their bosoms an affection for 
whig principles. The administration he 
‘was sure would not have to repent their 
conduct. Some of their lost confidence 
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they would regain, and perhaps they 
would be considered as once more to have 
formed the wish of making public opinion 
the ground of all their strength. ith- 
out it, all the bills they may carry through 
parliament and add to our heap of laws, 
will avail but little to secure them in their 
pe He hoped the House would fol- 
ow up the motion by some farther mea- 
sures expressive of their indignation at 
doctrines so prejudicial to the interests 
of the country as those contained in the 
pamphlet. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair thought, that as to 
the main question, whether this pamphlet 
was a libel, there was no difference of opi- 
nion. He, however, doubted the pro- 
priety of the amendment, which charged 
this pamphlet with being a libel on the 
Revolution: he thought it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for any lawyer to per- 
suade a jury to bring in this verdict. 

The Master of the Rolls said, that 
though he had no doubt as to the malig- 
nity of this pamphlet, he had his doubts 
whether it was a breach of the privileges 
of the House, or whether it was of sucha 
dangerous tendency as to require the in- 
terposition of the House, rather than to 
be left to the ordinary course of justice. 
However, he should vote for the motion. 

Sir W. Dolben said, he had come down 
to the House in the opinion that the book 
was a libel, but the speech of the secre- 
tary at war had made such an impression 
upon him of a contrary kind, that he 
would vote against the motion. : 

The original motion was then put and 
carried, with only two dissenting voices, 
Mr Sheridan having, with the leave of 
the House, withdrawn his amendment. 

Mr. Sheridan then said, that the House 
having adopted his motion, it was proper 
that some proceedings should be grounded 
upon it. He had been made more anxious 
in pushing this proceeding, because he 
did not consider the publication to be a 
solitary libel, but to have issued from a 
quarter possessing extensive means Of cir- 
culating attacks against the constitution. 
He stated the various modes of proceed- 
ing that might be adopted, and referred 
to precedents in former times. Ata pe 
riod when party ran very high, a pam- 

hlet by Swift on the Public Spirit of the 
Whigs, a very innocent and useful work, 
was ordered by the House to be pro- 
ceeded against.* Under the circum- 


* See Vol. 6, p. 1260. 
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stances of the present case, what he con- 
sidered to be of most importance was to 
come at the person of the author. He 
had reason to believe that Mr. Reeves was 
the author, and since he came into the 
House he had been confirmed in his be- 
lief. He had been given to understand 
that a formal disavowal would be made 
of the fact, but he considered that which 
had been made by the secretary at war 
to be by no means satisfactory. He had 
great objections to instituting any oppres- 
sive prosecutions against a poor printer 
or publisher, who looked for security to 
the character of his employer, and could 
have no idea that he would receive any 
thing of a libellous or unconstitutional 
tendency from the chairman of a loyal as- 
sociation. In order that proper steps 
might be taken to come at the author, he 
would adopt a precedent of 1707,* and 
conclude with moving “ That a Commit- 
tee be appointed to inquire who was the 
author of the said pamphlet.” 

Mr. W. Smith said, that he had such 
strong objections to all prosecutions fur 

olitical pamphlets, that he should move, 
In case of a discovery, that the proceed- 
ings of the House be confined to a cen- 
sure upon the author. 
' The motion was agreed to, and a Com- 
mittee appointed. 


Dec. 1. Mr. Sheridan brought up the 
following 


Report 


From the Committee appointed to inquire 
who was the Author of the Pamphlet, 
intituled, “ Thoughts on the English 
Government—addressed to the quiet | 

ood sense of the People of Envland ; | 

in a series of Letters—Letter the first, on 
the National Character of Englishmen— 
the Nature of the English Government— 
the Corruptions caused in both by the 
introduction of French Principles—the 
effects produced by the Reformation and 
the Revolution upon Political Principles— 
the conduct of the Whig Party—the Cha- 
racter of the modern Democrats :—Lon- 
don, printed for J. Owen, No. 168 Picca- 
dilly—1795.” 

Mr. John Owen being examined, said, that 
he is a bookseller, and lives in Piccadilly.— 
And being asked, if he knew a publication, 
intituled, ‘* Thoughts on the English Govern- 
ment”? he replied, yes; his name was signed 
to it. After this declaration, Mr. Owen de- 
clined giving any farther information to your 
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committee, on the plea that it might tend to 
criminate himself. And being finally asked 
whether he persisted in refusing to answer 
any questions the committee might put to 
hin? he replied, yes. 

Mr. John Lake being examined, said, that 
he knows Mr. Wright, the printer, in Peter- 
borough-court, as also Mr. Street and Mr. 
Stump. And being examined, whether he 
ever heard these persons speak of a pamphlet 
intituled, * Thoughts on the English Go- 
vernment?” he said, he had. And bein 
asked, whether he ever heard them speak o 
the author of the pamphlet? he said, yes; 
and that he heard Mr. M‘Dowall’s brother 
acknowledge that he composed the press for 
the pamphlet, particularly those parts which 
have been deemed libellous by the House of 
Commons; and also that Mr. Reeves had 
been backwards and forwards at the office, 
and the pamphlet was commonly known 
throughout the office by the name of Mr. 
Reeves’s pamphlet. — That, Mr. Wricht, 
the printer, was commissioned by Mr, Reeves 
to get a persun to publish the said pamph- 
let; and in consequence Mr. Wright ap- 
plied to several booksellers, who refused 
to publish it, Mr. Wright refusing to give up 
the author; and Mr. Owen, in Piccadilly, un- 
dertuok to publish it, and Mr. Wright's 

orter delivered it, by the name of Mr. 
Xeeves’s pamphlet, to Mr. Owen; and the 
witness thinks Mr. M‘Dowall’s brother said, 
that Mr. Reeves made some interlineations 
at his frame, while composing, and that Mr. 
Reeves generally corrected the press. 

Mr. Charles M1‘Dowall being examined, 


‘said, that he is compositor to Mr. Wright. 


That he recollects the pamphlet, intituled, 
“Thoughts on the English Government,” 
being printed at his ofice. And being asked, 
whether the press was corrected during the 
printing of the pamphlet from the manuscript 
sheets? he said, it was. And being asked, 
what persons he saw superintending the 
press, and correcting the proofs; he replied, 
no one, but Mr. Reeves. And being asked, 
if he knew Mr. Reeves by sight; he said, 
yes; he lives in Cecil-street. And being 
asked, whether he saw Mr. Reeves frequently 
during the printing of the pamphlet, super- 
intending the work ? he said, yes. And being 
asked, if he ever saw Mr. Reeves write on or 
correct any of the proofs? he said, he was not 
certain. And being asked, whether he 
ever spoke to Mr. Reeves at Mr. Wright's; 
he said, yes; frequently. And being asked 
whether Mr. Reeves’s conduct at Mr. Wright's 
was such as to lead the witness to believe 
him to be the author of the pamphlet, he re- 
plied, yes. And being asked, whether’ he 
knew the hand- writing of Mr. Reeves? he 
said, yes, the hand-writing that goes for his. 
And being asked, was the hand-writing of 
this pamphlet, in his opinion, the same as the 
hand-writing that goes for Mr. Recves’s, he 
said, yes, 
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William a Miles, o45 being exa- 
mined, was asked whether he has any, and 
what, reason to know who is the author of 
the pamphlet, intituled, “ Thoughts on the 
English Government?” he said, yes. In the 
first instance, from Mr. Owen’s having pre- 
sented it to him as Mr. Reeves’s pamphlet; 
and in the course of a few hours afterwards, 
meeting Mr. Reeves turning out of the trea- 
sury, he (the witness) informed him, that he 
had received a pamphlet written by him. 
Mr. Reeves asked him the title? He told 
him.—Mr. Reeves then inquired, if John 
Owen had informed him, that he (Mr. 
Reeves) was the author? From delicacy to 
the bookseller, he said, no; but the secret 
was revealed by a printer’s man, who, by Mr. 
Owen’s declaration, he understood to be Mr. 
Wright’s man.—Mr. Reeves then earnestly 
recommended him to read the pamphlet; 
and to the best of his recollection, Mr. Reeves 
desired him to Jet him know what he thought 
- of it—That the witness, on his return, read 
it, and found the following passage : 

‘In fine, the government of England is a 
“monarchy; the monarchy is the ancient 
“stock from which have sprung those 
“ goodly branches of the legislature, the 
bee Fords and Commons, thatat the same time 
“ give ornament to thetree, and afford shelter 
« to those who seek protection under it. But 
“these are stillonly branches, and derive 
* their origin and their nutriment from their 
“common parent; they may he lopped off, 
“ and the trec is a tree still: shorn indeed of 
“ its honours, but not like them cast into the 
“fire. The kingly government may go on, 
in all its functions, without Lords or Com- 
“ mons,” so repugnant to the principles of 
the Revolution of 1688, that the witness im- 
mediately sent a transcript of it to the chan- 
eellor of the exchequer, accompanied by a let- 
ter; and on the morning following the wit- 
mess wrote a Ictter to Mr. Reeves; a copy of 
which letler was delivered in to the commit- 
tee, and read, the witness requesting it might 
stand a part of his examination; and is as 
follows: 

“ Pall Mall, November 6th, 1795. 

“I have read your pamphlet, sir, with 
equal attention and concern; with attention, 
because you recommended it strongly to my 
perusal, and with concern, because I was hurt 
that any man, acquainted with the principles 
ef the English constitution, should have the 
indiscretion or effrontery to misrepresent them 
a0 & manner So very gross and unpardonable. 
Such sone. tend to bring monarchy much 
more into disrepute than the harangues of 
Mr. Thelwall and Co.; and monarchy in this 
country does not require to be sustained by 
trick and contrivance ; it has the support of 
reason, policy, and experience. The nonsense 
and falsehoods of writers, who only prove 
their ignorance or servility, will endanger it; 
and if my advice should be asked, I would se- 
Tiously recommend you ‘to defend the excel- 
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lencies of our constitution by its excellencies 
—for they plead far more eloquently in its fa- 
vour, than either your writings or those of Mr. 
Burke. The misfortuncis, that you confound 
theabuses of government withthe government 
itself; and having by fara much greater and 
more decided interest in the preservation of the 
one than of the other, your anxiety for the latter 
is merely a contigency on the former, and be- 
comes a@ mere secondary consideration. I 
will tell you very candidly, that I thought 
you were going greater lengths than either 
facts or policy warranted, in November 1792; 
and I am inclined to believe, that your pre- 
sent labours are more likely to do mischief 
than good. What you have said in pages 19 
and 13, would, in the reign of George 1st, 
have sent you to the pillory; and if ministers 
discharge their duty, they must discourage 
the publication in question—for it is no less 
incumbent on them to discountenance attacks 
on the constitution from one description of 
men than from another. Whether it is as- 
sailed by the intemperate zcal of royalists or 
republicans, it ought to be defended; for it 
has equal danger to apprehend from the ex- 
travagant pretensions of the one, and the ran- 
corous animosity of the other, and as an indi- 
vidual interested in its preservation, I will op. 
pose, coute gu’tl coute, any innovation on the 
part of the crown, as vehemently as I would 
on the part of democracy; and if you held 
the Dlessings of a free constitutionin as much 
reverence, and the smiles of lord Hawkesbury 
as re as [ do, your name would not be so 
generally detested, and the part that you 
would have taken in those politica] questions 
which unhappily divide us, would have been 
much more to your credit, though not so Iu- 
crative.—I should not have said thus much, 
if you had not pressed me to read a pamphlet 
that is very ill calculated to allay the ferment 
im men’s minds, and which I consider asa 
hbel on the constitution—injurious to the in- 
terests and to the dignity of the crown, and 
an insult to that good sense to which you 
have appealed.—I have only to add, that I 
shall most cordially rejoice when these dis- 
putes are at an end, and when questions of 
this nature cease to animate our conversa- 
tions, and to sour men’s dispositions towards 
each other—such questions cannot benefit 
the cause you wish to serve, but they may 
ruin it; and it well behoves you, sir, to pause 
and think! Iam, &c.” 

‘To John Reeves, esq. 

Cecil Street, Strand.” 

And the witness being asked, whether he 
received any answer from Mr. Reeves, disa- 
vowing his being the author of the patnphlet? 
he said, he did not. And being asked, if he 
has any reason to know that Mr. Reeves re- 
ceived the letter? he replied, yes; from Mr. 
Reeves’s having exposed it to Mr. Wright, in 
consequence of a paragraph in the Morning 
Chronicle of the 9th instant, in which the of- 
fensive extract was included; in consequence 
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of which Mr. Wright came to Mr. Owen, and 
found fault with him for having accused Mr. 
Reeves of being the author, informing Mr. 
Owen that he (the witness) must have sent 
that extract to that Morning Chronicle; in 
consequence of which the witness wrote to 
Mr. Reeves a letter, of which the following is 
@ copy; which was read; viz. 


“ Pall Mall, Nov. 11, 1795. 

“ Sir;—Your printer has insinuated, that 
the libellous extract from your pamphlet, 
which appeared in the Morning Chronicle on 
the 9th instant, was sent by me; and he draws 
that conclusion from having seen the private 
Jetter that I addressed to you on that subject, 
the 6th instant. It is merely to refute a 
falsehood, which may he the foundation of 
much calumny and misrepresentation, that 
I assure you I was perfectly ignorant of the 
extract, or any comment on it, having been 
sent to any of the public prints. It is how- 
ever incumbent on me to add, that I per- 
fectly approve of the exposure, from the full 
conviction I have, that such doctrines have 
a direct tendency to mischief, and to alienate 
the affections of the people from his majesty 
and his government. As you have judged it 
expedient to expose my correspondence in 
part, I call on your candour to prounee the 
whole of it, or I shall be under the necessity 
of sending copies of my letter to the different 
papers in defence of myself. Tam &c. 

“ Witrram Mites, 


And being asked, whether he ever heard 
Mr. Reeves give any directions respectin 
the eirculation of this pamphlet? He replied, 
on Saturday the 2ist instant, Mr. Reeves 
came into Mr. Owen’s shop, and enquired 
how the pamphlet attributcd to him went off, 
or words to that effect. Mr. Reeves then put 
one or more pamphlets into his pocket, and, 
in the witness’s hearing, desired six copies of 
the pamphlet in question to be sent to lord 
Hawkesbury’s office. 

Mr. Benjamin Hinton being examined, said, 
that he is porter to Mr. Wright the printer, 
and delivers out the publications. That he 
remembers delivering out a pamphlet, inti- 
. tuled, “ Thoughts on the English Govern- 
ment.” That he delivered it to Mr. Owen 
the bookseller in Piccadilly. That he had 
been printing an address trom Mr. Reeves 
to the king. That when he delivered the 

phlet to Mr. Owen, he (the witness) said 
it was Mr. Reeves’s pamphlet. That he has 
seen Mr. Reeves come into Mr. Wright’s 
printing office. That he knows Mr. Reeves’s 
person. As near as the witness can guess, 
the pamphlet came into his hands about a 
fortnight ago: and before that, he had seen 
Mr. Reeves at the office several times. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, a printer, being ex- 
amined, was asked, whether he knew the 
author of the pamphlet, intituled, “ Thoughts 
on the English Government?” He replied, he 
deolined giving up the name of the author. 
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And being asked, upon what principle he re- 
fused to answer the question? he said, one of 
the first lessons inculcated on a printer upon 
his initiation into his profession is, that the 
name of the author of a manuscript committed 
to his care or keeping is a most sacred depusit, 
from which he is never to part without the 
assent or permission of the author, unless 
compelled by public justice. And being asked, 
whether he should think himself justified in 
aaa g ally manuscripton any political subject 

rought to his office? he said, no, by no means ; 
he would exercise that judgment and discre- 
tion which he possesses, in determining whe- 
ther it contained matter of a libellous nature, 
whether public or private, or any thing that 
was against what ts called contra bonos mores. 
—That he has endeavoured to exercise that 
judgment in all the publications which he had 
been concerned in. And being asked, whe- 
therhe had read the pamphlet in question ? 
he replied, yes ; and if he had seen any thing 
he thought objectionable he would not have 
printed it. And the witness being asked, 
would not the authority of the person bringing 
him a work weigh with him as well as his 
private judgment? he replied, the authority 
of the person bringing him a work to print 
would weigh with him (as he believes it 
would with every other printer) as well as his 
private judgment. And being asked, whe- 
ther he had ever conversed with Mr. Reeves 
on the subject of the pamphlet in question ? 
he said, yes. And being asked, whether he 
meant to say, that he had not conversed with 
Mr. Reeves for this month past, on the sub- 
ject of the pamphlet? he said, not as the au- 
thor of it, to his knowledge, but as the person 
who superintended the correction of the press. 
And being asked, in what respect did Mr. 
Reeves superintend the correction of the 
ge he said, in correcting the proofs which 

e might do for a friend. And being asked, 
when the publication was printed, to what 
publisher did he send it? he replied, to the 
person whose name is at the bottom of the 
pamphlet. And being asked, whether he did 
not know that person was Mr. Owen? he 
said, certainly. And being asked by whose 
advice or direction did he send the pam- 
phlet to Mr. Owen? he said by the advice 
and direction of no person—it was his 
own doing entirely — he employed Mr. 
Owen. And being asked, whether he had 
ever any conversation with Mr. Reeves res- 
pecting Mr. Owen being the publisher? he 
said, not previous to it; but as Mr. Reeves 
had corrected the pamphlet, he mentioned it 
to him as the gentleman who had corrected 
the pamphlet. And being asked, had this 
pamphlet not answered in point of sale, frour 
whom should he expect to be paid? he said 
from no one; the loss would have been his 
own, and he understands. the profft would 
also be his. And being asked, from what au- 
thority he understood the profit of this pam- 
phlet would have been his, if it sold well? 
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he replied, from the gentleman from whom 
he received the manuscript. 
ed, who was that gentleman? he replied, the 

entleman who corrected the pamphlet. And 
bane asked, was not that gentleman Mr. 
Reeves ? he answered, he had said that above. 
And the evidence being read to the witness, 


he was asked, whether he had any explanation 


to add to the answers he had already given? 
he said, he had not. 

Mr. John Gillet being examined, and shown 
the pamphlet, intituled, “ Thoughts on the 
English Government” he was asked, Whether 
he had not heard Mr. Owen delare that Mr. 
Reeves was the author of that pamphlet? he 
Teplied yes, in his own shop frequently. 

. Mr. Thomas Gillet being examined, was 
asked, whether he wasnotin Mr. Owen’s shop 
on or about Saturday the 2ist November? he 
said, yes. And being asked to relate any con- 
versation he heard res 
the pamphlet, intituled, “‘ Thoughts on the 
English;Government?” he informed your com- 
‘mittee, that Mr. Reeves came into the shop, 
and he said to Mr. Owen, “ Where is this 
pamphlet, that is ascribed tome.” Mr. Owen 
pointed to the pamphlet. Mr. Reeves took 
one up, and doubled it, and put it in his 
ocket, and asked whether it had sold well— 
e then desired him to send half a dozen to 
‘some person's office in Westminster, but he 
(the witness) did not distinctly hear to whose 
office. 

Mr. Stephen Jones being examined, said, he 
is employed in Mr. Wright’s office as overseer 
in his business, and is superiutender of all the 
publications in his office. Being shown the 
Marla Seah intituled, “‘ Thoughts on the Eng- 

ish Government,” he was asked, whether he 
superintended the progress, ue the press, 
of that pamphlet ? he said, he did. And be- 
ing asked whether he corrected the proofs ? he 
said, he did. And being asked, whether he 
and he alone, corrected the proofs? he said 
no—he corrected them in conjunction with 
Mr. Wright. Mr. Wright invariably corrected 
them the first or the second time—no sheet 
went to the press without his reading it. And 
being asked, did no other person superintend 
the correcting the press besides himself and 
Mr. Wright? he said yes, there did. And 
being asked, who was that person? he said, 
Mr. Reeves. And being asked if he received 
directions from any persons superintending or 
correcting the press of a manuscript printed at 
his house, should he think himself bound to 
attend to thosedirections, unless he considered 
the sates giving them as the author or act- 
ing for the author? he said, he should not ; he 
should not suffer any one correction to be 
made under such circumstances. And being 
asked, whether he attended to any direction 


or correction given to him in the case of print- 


ing the pamphlet in question, from Mr. 
Reeves, he replied, yes. 
fact, he was asked, did he consider Mr. Reeves 


as the author, or acting for the author P he re- 
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plied, most certainly. And being asked, whe- 
ther he has any part of the original copy ? he 
believes there may be some about the foie 
And being asked, if there are any proof sheets 
about the house, corrected by Mr. Reeves ? 
he said, he is inclined to think there are. 

Mr. Wright being again examined, was 
asked how long Mr. Jones had superintended 
his business ? fe said, four or five years. And 
being asked, whether he had ever had reason 
to doubt of Mr. Jones’s veracity or accuracy? 
he replied, that he never had the least doubt 
of his veracity or accuracy. Then, 

Mr. Jones (having been directed by the 
committee to endeavour to find the proof 
sheets alluded to in his evidence) returned: and 
was again examined ; and being asked, if he 
had found any of the proof sheets? he replied, 
he had brought the first he could lay his hands 
on. They are not complete. Then the wit- 
ness produced the said sheets, and said, thata 
few of the alterations in the margin may be 
his own, which would be confined to typogra- 
phical errata: that he cannot speak posi- 
tively to all the others, but some are Mr. 
Reeves’s to the best of his recollection. And 
being asked, whether he had not himself seen 
Mr. Reeves write upon some one of the papers 
now delivered in by him to the committee? he 
said, he had seen Mr. Reeves make altera- 
tions on certain of the sheets, but he could not 
from memory state which they are. And 
being asked whether he knew Mr. Reeves’s 
hand-writing? he said, he thinks he does. He 
was then desired to look over the proof sheets 
delivered in by him, and point out what notes 
or observations are, to the best of his know- 
ledge. Mr. Reeves’s hand-writing. And the 
witness having looked over the said sheets, he 
said, he finds all the passages now marked by 
him with across are, to the best of his belief, 
Mr. Reeves’s hand-writing. And being again 
asked, whether he had not himself actually 
seen Mr. Reeves in the act of marking the 
proof sheets, or some of them, now delivered 
in by him? he said, he had. And being asked, 
in whose hand-writing is the separate paper 
included in the sheets delivered in by him, 
which separate paper appears to be part of the 
title of the said pamphlet? he said, he be- 
lieved it to be Mr. Reeves's. And being asked 
whether he has had knowledge of Mr. Reeves 
printing other publications at Mr. Wright’s 
office? he replied, yes, very many. He has 
been in the habit, and had the opportunity of 
knowing Mr. Reeves’s hand-writing. And 
being asked, with those means and opportu- 
nity of knowing his hand-writing, has the wit- 
ness any doubt, that this separate paper, and 
the observations and notes in the sheets are im 
Mr. Reeves’s hand-writing? he said, he had 
not. And being asked, what Mr. Reeves, is 
the person referred by him, as the corrector 
ofthe proof sheets, and superintender of the 
publication of this pamphlet? heanswered, Mr. 
John Reeves, the chairman of the Associatiorr 
for protecting Liberty and Property against 
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Republicans and Levellers, The evidence | person bringing him the pamphlet would 
having been read over to the witness, he was | not weigh with him, as well as his own judg- 
asked, whether he had any explanation, or | ment on the publication; he meant to de- 
farther observation to make upon it? he re- | clare that the authority of Mr. Reeves bring- 
plied, he had not.—Then, ing him the pamphlet in question had operat- 
Mr. Wright was farther examined, and | ed with him as an inducement to publish ig. 
asked, whether he conceives Mr. Jones has a | And being asked, whether he had not read 
right to send out proot sheets or pamphlets, { the manuscript? he answered only parts of it. 
without any direct communication with him? | And being asked, whether the manuscript 
he said. yes; he is in the habit of doing so, | was not in the same hand-writing as the se- 
as well as all other overseers in printing of- | parate paper now shown to him, and which 
fices And being asked, from his knowledge | contains the title of the said pamphlet? he 
of Mr. Junes, dues he suppose he would de- | said, that to the best of his judgment and re- . 
Jiver anv proof sheets, as trom his office, that | collection, such parts as he had seen were of 
were not printed there? he said, he should | the same hand-writing. 
suppose not, And being asked, if he ever Mr. Owen being farther examined, and be- 
knew an instance of his doing so? he replied, | ing shown a passage in Mr. Miles’s evidence, 
no. And being asked, whether Mr.Jones has | he was asked, whether he recollected receiv- 
not an authority, from his situation with him, | ing from Mr. Reeves the directions therein 
to deliver any proofsheets of works printed at | stated, to send six copies of the pamphlet in 
his (tie witnesses’s) office, if required, without | question to lord Hawkesbury’s office; and 
an immediate application to him, the witness? | whether he had executed those directions ; he 
he replied, he certainly has; no printing could | answered, he had; that he had sent them, 
go on without a person in Mr. Jones’s situa- | directed to Mr. Chalmer, atlord Hawkesbury’s 
tion having that power. office. And being asked, to whose account 
Mr. Wright being again examined, was | he had charged them? he said, to Mr. Reeves. 
asked, whether he recollected a conversation | And Mr. Owen being now apprized of the 
with Mr. Reeves on the subject of a letter re- | consequences of the answer he bad made in 
ceived by Mr. Reeves from Mr. Miles? he | his previous examination refusing to answer 
replied, yes; and that Mr. Reeves had shown | any questions that might be put to him,—the 
it him. Being shown the proof shects | witness begged leave to retract that answer, 
delivered in by Mr. Jones, he was asked, if | and apulogize to the committee ; yet he still 
he knew whether the separate paper included | hoped the committee would not press him to 
therein, was Mr. Reeves’s hand-writing? he | give up the author, as, notwithstanding the 
said, he believes it is; and that he is familiar | confession he had made of being the publisher 
with Mr. Reeves’s hand-writing. And being | hethoughtit might tend to criminate himself. 
asked, whether he had seen Mr. Reeves | And your committee having, as they con- 
since his last examination by the committce? | ceive, abundant proof trom the body of evi- 
he reptied, yes, and conversed with him on ! dence already before them, did not examine 
the subject of this publication. And the wit- | the witness farther. 
ness desired to add to his former evidence, as And your committee, conceiving any far- 
the committee bad called on him to add any | ther evidence respecting the person responsi- 
explanation he thought proper—that three or | ble as author or publisher of the pamphlet in 
four proof sheets had been sent to other gen- | question wholly unnecessary, did not proceed 
tlemen, and some corrections received from | in the examination of many persons, whose 
them on the proof sheets; particularly he can | testimony they have reason to believe would 
point out one in page 7, and another in j still farther establish the facts stated by the 
page 12.—But on being shown the correction | preceding witnesses. They have only to add, 
ap page 7, he admitted the hand-writing to be | in discharge of the duty committed to them 
Mr. Keeves’s but trom the blackness of it he | by the House: viz. to inquire who was the au- 
supposed the words to be traced over writing | thor of the pamphlet, intituled, “ Thoughts on 
In pencil—the word “ active,” in page 12, he | the English Government, &c.’’ declared by 
thought notto be Mr. Reeves's hand-writing. | the House to be “ a malicious, scandalous and 
And the witness being asked, whether he | seditious libel, containing matter tending to 
meant that he had sent these proofs to those "create jealuusies and divisions among his ma- 
other gentlemen; and received the correc- | jesty’s loyal subjects; to alienate their affec- 
tions back from them himself? he answered, | tions from our present happy form of go- 
no—that he only knew of them through Mr, , vernincnt, as established in hing, Lords, and 
‘Reeves, whom he supposed to have sent the |! Commons; and to subvert the tue principles 
proots, and that it was to Mr. Reeves they | of our free constitution; and that the said 
were returned, and hejadopted the corrections | pamphlet is a high breach of the privileges of 
where he chose it. And being asked, who | this House,” ‘That it appears to the commit- 
the person was that brought the pamphiet to | tee, that John Reeves, esq. of Cecil-street, in 
him ; he answered, the person who corrected ¢ the Strand, is the author, or has acted as the 
the press—Mr. Reeves. And the witness desir- | author of the said publication. 
ed to add, that as he had been asked on a former 


exaumation, whether the authority of the} The said Report was ordered tobe taken 
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into consideration on the 4th instant, and 
to be printed. Dec.4. The Report of 


on the British Constitution. 


the Committee was ordcred to be taken |! 


into consideration on the 11th, and the 
said Committee was revived. 


Dec. 11. Mr. Sheridan presented the 
Second Report of the said Committce. 
It was as follows : 


Sreconp Report. 


Mr. John Owen being examined, was asked, 

Whether he persisted in his refusal to give 

the author of the pamphlet, intituled, 

« Thoughts on the English Government, 

&c,?” he replied, he felt it his duty, not to 
give up the author Then. 

Mr. Thomas Wright wasalso examined, and 
being asked, Whether he had not acte/l as 
gecretary of the association at the Crown and 
Anchor tavern? he replicd, No. And ex- 
pressing a desire to give isturmation on the 
subject of that socicty, which he conceived 
would illustrate his former evidence ; he pro- 
duced a book, containing their publications, 
intituled, “ Association Papers;” which, at 
the desire of the committee, he delivered in, 
And being shown the name of J. Moore, se- 
cretary, signed to the first association and de- 
claration and resolutions of the society, on the 
20th Nov. 1792; andthe N. B. which fol- 
Jowed ; viz. “ All letters and communications 
are requested to be addressed to the secretary 
at this place: he was asked, Whether he 
knew the said secretary, J. Moore; he an- 
swered, that J. Moore was a man in nubibus. 
He explained, by stating that he, J. Moore, 
was merelv a fictitious name; that no such 
person existed as secretary to the society; and 
that he knew it at the time he printed their 
proceedings, but that the name had not been 
continued after a few mectings. On being 
shown the proceedings of the socicty on the 
two next mectings, of the 24th and 29th No- 
vember, he adinitted the signature of J. 
Moore was the same fictitious name. And 
being asked, whether there were any fictitious 
names among the list of the committee, pub- 
ished in the proceedings of the 29th of No- 
vember? he said, he was sure there were 
none. And being asked, whether the com- 
mittee knew that their signing secretary was 
a fictitious name; he answered, No one but 
Mr. Reeves. With regard to the means of 
circulation of the socicty, he said they were 
very extensive. He believed the correspon- 
dence with Mr. Reeves from other associa- 
tions would make fourteen volumes buund. 
And being asked, to whom he returned 
the manuscript of the pamphlet, intituled, 
“ Thoughts on the English Government, 
&c.?” he answered, to Mr. Reeves, from 
whom he had received it. 

Mr. Andrew Wilson being examined, said, 
that he had heen printer of the newspaper 
called “ ‘The True Briton,” and had trequent 
opportunities of seeing Mr. Reeves write for 
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that paper. And upen being shown the proof 
sheets of the pamphlet, intituled,“ Thoughts 
on the English Government, Kc.” ax deli- 
vered in tu the committee on a tourmer day by 
Mr, Jones, he was asked, whether he knew 
the hand-writing contained in the said 
proof sheets, and the separate paper thercto 
annexed ? he replied, to the best of his know- 
ledge, they weye the hand-writing of Mr. 
Reeves. 

At the request of Mr. Wright, he was again 
called in; and permitted to add to his evi- 
dence, as follows: ‘Phat it was at his sugges- 
lion originally that the fictitious name of J. 
Moore was adopted by Mr. Reeves pro tempore, 
as it might be atterwards dropped; and at the 
meeting of the 30th of November, he men- 
tioned the circumstance to the committee, 
who resolved that the name should be dropt. 
And being asked, why the resolution does 
hot appear on the proceedings of that day? 
he answered, because it was considered merely 
asa private rcsulution. 


The Reports were ordered to be taken 
into consideration on the ]4th. 


Dec. 14. The order of the day being 
read for taking the said Reports into 
further consideration, and the Resolution 
ofthe Hlouse of the 26th of November, 
being also read, 

Mr. Sheridan said, that after the reso- 
Jution which the House had just heard 
read, he should be much disappointed if 
there should appear any want of unanimity 
on the subject of the atrocious libel which 
had been so successfully traced to its 
source. He could not, however, help ex- 
pressing an apprehension, from what hak 
fallen on a former evening, thata diflerence 
of opinion might arise as to the mode of 
proceeding, and the measures whichshould 
be thought most likely to effect the ends 
of justice, and support the respectability 
ofthe House. When the first report had 
been presented, objections had been made, 
that the evidence which had been ob- 
taincd was not sufficient; other gens 
tlemen had thought, that it was fully 
sufficient to go to a direct prosecution 
of Mr. Reeves, either as the author or 
for acting as the author of the libel; and 
others had declared that the committce 
had stopped short at that point, which was 
in their judgment the most important. 
That mode of arguing, however, was 
founded upon a mistake which gentlemen 
made in the nature and object of the com- 
mittee which had not been instituted to 
try a delinquent, but to inquire after and 
ascertain grounds whereupon to establish 
the delinquency, and who it was that had 
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been the author of the libel in question. 
In order, therefore, to meet every objec- 
tion, the committee in their second report 
had taken care to leave no room for simi- 
lar objections: they had called upon Mr. 
John Owen, the publisher of the libel, 
who, he confessed, had been Icft in a 
very awkward situation by the state of the 
evidence on the first. On the last occa- 
sion, they had questioned him if he still 
persisted in his refusal to give up the 
author ; to which he replied, he felt it his 
duty not to give up the author. The com- 
mittee had deemed this silence on the 
part of Mr. Owen contumacious towards 
the committee ; and had directed him, as 
chairman of that committee, to notice the 
same to the House. He had thus com- 
plied with their direction, but, ever anxi- 
ous for the preservation of the liberty of 
the press, he did not wish to extend the 
proceedings of that House beyond the 
author of the pamphlet, nor should he 
have been inclined to be so rigorous to- 
wards him, but for the authority which 
he held, and which was so able to impose 
pernicious doctrines on the opinions of 
the people. Withrespect to Mr. Reeves, 
as he was chairman of the Association at 
the Crown and Anchor, it was the object 


of the committee to compare his hand-' 


writing in any of the papers belonging to 
that association, with the proof-sheets of 
the pamphlet, and as the only way to do 
so was by getting at the secretary, they 
made inquiries for that purpose, but the 
object failed. Mr. Thomas Wright denied 
that he had ever acted as secretary to that 
association, and being shown the name of 
J. Moore, secretary, signed to the first 
association declaration and resolutions of 
the society, on the 20th of November, 
1792, he answered, that J. Moore was a 
man tn nubtbus, a mere fictitious name, as 
mo such person existed. From Mr. 
Wright’s evidence, however, it appeared 
that Mr. Reeves was the leading person 
of the memorable club of alarmists, who 
had set the country in a flame of fear and 
discontent, with the bugbear tales of plots 
and conspiracies, treasons hatched and 
hatching, of designs on the Tower and 
the Bank, and Jacobin clubs associated 
to introduce the levelling and Republican 
systems. It might, at a first glance, 
seem that the circumstance of the chair- 
man of such an association as that 
at the Crown and Anchor being the 
author of the libel before the House, was 
of a trivial pature ; but ifit was considered 
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that the chairman was himself in the con- 
stant habit of correspondence and inter-- 
course with the treasury, that that so. 
ciety had 2,000 other societies, branching 
from, and attiliated with it, and that such. 
doctrines as the libel held forth obtained 
the most fatal circulation through the: 
country: when it appeared that the cor- 
respondence between Mr. Reeves’s mo- 
ther society and the two thousand nurse- 
ries of his principles, would make 14 folio. 
volumes; he thought the seriousness of 
such a connexion was of no light consi- 
deration. Of all the occurrences which 
had arisen since the Revolution, it was 
the most alarming for the liberties of this 
country, that a man, countenanced, as‘he’ 
was, by government, with such means of 
disseminating his detestable doctrines, 
should, after having circulated the wicked 
principles of others through every ramifi-- 
cation of the * Society for protecting 
Liberty and Property from Republicans 
and Levellers,” be himself the author of 
a work which struck at the foundation of 
the government, which asserted the inuti- 
lity of the two Houses of Parliament, and 
the sole and exclusive right of the govern- 
ment and the law existing in the king: 
when he saw all this, and knew that such 
an association, acting with a vicious vi- 
gour, erecting itself on deception, sup- 
porting itself by falsehood, and maintain- 
ing itself by notorious treachery and 
boundless corruption, had for its presi- 
dent, the author of the libel upon which 
the House had already decided, he 
thought it an alarming crisis for the coun- 
try, and a most important object for the 
consideration of the House.—Mr. S. en- 
tered into a history of the association, 
which he said was commenced in Novem- 
ber, 1792, and observed how remarkable 
it was that the nation was tranquil, no 
fears abroad or at home, no apprehensions 
entertained but for the issue of the war; 
that in one month after that society had 
been instituted, the nation was alarmed 
from one end to the other, the guards 
were doubled, a host of spies were for the 
first time employed under the sanction of 
those countenanced by the king of Great 
Britain’s ministers; arms and ammunition 
were provisled, and the duke of Richmond 
suddenly threw himself into the Tower 
with all the terror that might arise from 
an invasion: with what effect the House 
well knew. After secret committees of 
that House had formed their reports, and 
after Messrs. Hardy and Tooke had been 
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threatened with all the penalties of trea- 
gon, not one of the hired spies of minis- 
ters could prove a single fact in any shape 
resembling plot or conspiracy, although 
every effort of power, artifice, and cor- 
ruption had been exerted to strengthen 
and support the charges urged against 
them.—The Association, he said, had 
commenced with conscious guilt, and had 
proceeded upon principles of fraud and 
treachery. It appeared from Mr. Wright’s 
evidence, that while they advertised that 
they would receive anonymous informa- 
tion, they added as a nota bene, * all let- 
ters and communications are reqmested to 
be addressed to the secretary at this 
place.” And who was the secretary? 
Mr. Wright said it was ‘“* a man in nubi- 
bus ;’ and that even the committee did 
not know, nor did any one but Mr. 
Reeves and Mr. Wright that it was a 
fictitious name. What must be thought 
of the credulity of that committee, and 
want of the conduct of him who instituted 
such measures, but as the operations of 
fear, of guilt, and imposture? At the 
third meeting of the society, it appeared 
that the committee was informed that the 
secretary was a non-entity. The effect 
this sbi ht system had upon Mr. 
Thomas Law, could not be forgotten. 
Mr. Law, in a manner equally honourable 
to his head and heart, after remonstrating 
against the resolution for receiving ano- 
Rymous information, withdrew from that 
society, and exposed the dark principle 
of its institution. It was remarkable also, 
that the very resolutions which constitute 
the anonymous system were carefully kept 
out of their books and open proceedings. 
—It was not, however, to this secret 
system of spies and informers, the invita- 
tion of anonymous information, nor the 
then circulation of the proceedings of 
that society, that the labours of the asso- 
ciation were confined. The works of 
Soame Jenyns, Whitaker, fand Arthur 
Young, were openly recommended and 
circulated by that society; and the 
thanks of Mr. Reeves given for doctrines, 
which were treasonable to the constitu- 
tion of the country. He lamented that 
the committee had not been vested with 
powers more ample, as he was convinced, 
from what he had already seen, that they 
could have traced the existence of a re- 
gular and deep laid plot to introduce des- 
potism into this country; and to have 
shown that the title assumed by that so- 
eacty, professedly to oppose “ Republicans 
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and Levellers,’ was only a pretext under 
which both Houses of Parliament were 
meant to be overturned, and tyranny 
completely established on the ruins of that 
little freedom which still remained in the 
country. He adverted to a precedent of 
1680, when the Judges Scroggs, Jones, 
and Weston, were accused of countenanc- 
ing despotism, wherein one of those’ 
judges expressed himself in terms the 
most harsh against Luther, Calvin, and 
Zuinglius, and against their followers ; 
whom he had said, were men of such harsh 
spirits and such favourers of democracy, 
that nothing would serve them, but a par. 
liament, but for his own part, he knew. 
of no authority to whom he could look, 
nor of any law but what came from the 
king. Such was precisely the style of: 
Mr. Reeves and his association: and he 
hoped the House would see their honour 
was concerned, in conferring a signal 
proof of their displeasure on the author of 
such doctrines. He could not avoid re-. 
marking, that by the two bills which had 
just passed, all public meetings in future: 
were to be under the control of magis-' 
trates, that in the last commission Mr. 
Reeves was made a justice of the peace ; 
and that in Westminster the might 
movers of sedition, as they were denomi-. 
nated, chiefly held their meetings. A | 
right hon. gentleman thad thought; that: 
the paid magistrates of Westminster would 
not be the first to obtrude themselves at 
any of these meetings; and perhaps he 
himself might incline to that opinion. 
He did not think such a man as Mr. 
Bond, for instance, would, who always 
behaved in a fair and modest manner. 
He begged to be understood that he made 
no allusion to that gentleman’s former 
mode of life. Whatever that might have 
been, when he certainly could have no 
expectations of his present rank, since he 
had been in office, he had always been 
respectable; and Mr. S. said he thought 
it highly improper in the other magis- 
trates, when he came into the commission, 
to refuse to associate with him, and stig 
matise him as “ The Cut-purse of the 
empire and the rule.” If such magis- 
trates as these, then, would not be the first 
to disperse a public meeting, who would? 
Why, the man of all others would be Mr. 
Reeves. Mr. Reeves would make him-: 
self the chief justice of seditious assem- 
blies, the dictator of the day; and if any 
person presumed to say that extravagant 
courts, sclfish ministers, rotten boroughs, 
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and corrupt majorities ought to be abo- 
lished and reformed, he it was, that would 
instantly call. out to Townshend and 
Carpmeal, ‘Seize that fellow by the 
throat, away with him to prison, he is a 
traitor, and proclaims sedition ;’’ because 
Mr. Reeves had previously declared that 
every one of these abuses was essential to 
our government. Therefore it was tie 
duty of the House, after the passing of 
those bills, to hold out to the contrary an 
indemnity, by declaring that the abuses 
were not among the sacred parts of the 
constitution; or else in every meeting 
they would leave no rule for the ma- 
gistrate, and no limits for the peo- 
pe to preserve their right from violation. 
e had before exposed the falsehood: of 
charges of plots and conspiracies. He 
lamented the credulity of ministers, if it 
was creculity that led them to believe 
them, and to adopt the Machiavelian 
principles of using base means to accom- 
plish what they might conceive to be 
good ends. He then mentioned the par- 
ticulars of the Pop-gun plot, as it was 
called, and stated the hardships that had 
been endured by Smith and Higgins. 
He believed that such proceedings as had 
taken place never could have been tole- 
rated, if the minds of the people had not 
been previously poisoned, and that prin- 
cipally under the mask of loyalty, b 
Mr. Reeves. He did not wish to touc 
ahair of the heads of either printer or 
publisher; but when he considered all 
the consequences that had followed from 
the system of prosecutions, he thought 
no measures were too strong, no punish- 
ment too severe. He did not mean, 
however, to move for a_ prosecution, 
though he had no mistrust of the learned 
entlemen opposite. He put it to the 
ouse, whether they ought not to mea- 
sure equal justice for a conspiracy to lop 
off the Lords and Commons, as for a 
conspiracy to depose the king? The 
pamphlet was not a theoretical treatise on 
government, but a practical exhortation, 
addressed to the plain sense of the peo- 
ple. What he proposed therefore was to 
move for the censure of the House, and 
to proclaim that censure by having the 
pamphlet burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman. He objected to a prose- 
Cution most peremptorily, as he wished 
to set an example of lenity and mercy, 
contrary to what Mr. Reeves himself 
practised ; but, though it was with great 
reluctance, he submitted to the ministers 
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themselves whether this should not be 
followed up by an address to his majesty 
to remove him from any place of trust; 
and instead of committing him to New- 
gate, he designed to move that he should 
be summoned to attend at the bar of that 
House, to receive a reprimand from the 
Speaker, and be recommended to make 
a disavowal of his sentiments. He cone 
cluded with moving, ‘ That one of the 
said printed books be burnt by - the 
hands of the common hangman in the 
New Palace-yard, Westminster, on Mon- 
day, the 2lst day of this instant De- 
cember, a4 one of the clock in the after- 
noon; and that another of the said 
printed books be burnt by the hands of 
the common hangman before the Royal- 
exchange in London, on Tuesday the 
22d day of this instant December, at the 
same hour; and that the sheritts of Lon- 
don and Middlesex do attend at the 
said time and places respectively, and 
cause the same to be burnt there accord- 
ingly.” 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, it was not 
his intention to advert at present to 
what had passed on the night when the 
House came to the resolution that the 
book in question was a seditious libel. 
Having been absent that night, he had 
not the advantage of hearing the book 
read. Whether he might, or might not, 
however think it had a dangcrous ten- 
dency, it was his duty to found all his 
observations on that resolution. He 
owned he viewed the subject in a very 
different light from the hon. gentleman. 
The House would act in taking up the 
matter in the way the hon. gentleman 
desired, at once as party, prosecutor, and 
judge; a complication of powers, wlich 
he thought they should by no meane 
exercise. It was his opinion, he cone 
fessed, that nothing could have more 
tended to preserve the dignity of the 
House, or to support its honour and cha- 
racter, than that the libels, which had 
been lately published in such extraordi- 
nary numbers, had more frequently met 
with censure than punishment; many of 
which were in the highest degree, con- 
tumacious, and levelled directly at the 

rocecdings of the two Houses of Par- 
lament: though the reforming eyes of 
gentlemen on the other side had not 
taken them into view. What must any 
gentleman who valued the privileges of 
that House, think, upon reading, as he 
had done, in a paper, a paragraph to this 
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effect: ‘¢ Last night the bill for repealing 
the British constitution passed the House 
of Commons.” Had the motion of the 


hon. gentleman been confined to a case» 


of mere literal breach of privilege, it 
might not perhaps be inapplicable; but 


when he complained of a transcendant 


breach of privilege, to which the House 


had applied so very strong a resolution | 


as it had come to, he for one should set 


his face against a mode of proceeding | 


suited only to a mere ordinary breach of 
privilege. Such had been uniformly his 
opinion; and he should require nothing 
more to confirm him in it, or to convince 
the House than the tenor of the hon. gen- 
tleman’s motion. As far as he under. 
stood him, the motion was in the first 
instance, that the book should be burned 
by the hands of the common hangman; 
and that was to be followed up by an ad- 
dress to his majesty to remove Mr. 
Reeves from all offices of trust. Thus, 
without affording the accused the legal 
opportunity of encountering the evidence 
by cross-examining, and invalidating the 
testimony of witnesses, or of making a 
defence, but merely on ex-parte evidence 
mot even taken upon oath, he was to 
suffer a punishment the worst almost 
that could be inflicted, namely, a total 
incapacitation from all offices of trust. The 
question really was, whether the Com- 
mons would, in a case in which they 
themselves were parties, proceed to de- 
cide by their own power, or refer the 
matter to a trial by another judicature? 
The resolution which passed on a former 
night, had declared the book to be a ma- 
licious and seditious libel; and the Com- 
mons having so given their opinion al- 
ready on the subject, no one could deny 
that it was fit for legal inquiry, and that 
another jurisdiction would more properly 
more soberly, and more temperately, 
take up the matter than the House. 
There was not a single topic of accus- 
tomed attack which the hon. gentleman 
had not contrived to seize by the head 
and shoulders and force into his speech. 
Mr. Reeves, the association, ministers, 
judges, justices; all these were the sports 
of his invective that night. The hon. 
gentleman needed not have taken the 
trouble to own, that not the pamphlet, 
nor the supposed author, merely as au- 
thor, but that Mr. Reeves, the head of 
the loyal association, was the object of 
his aversion. There was no one who 


had the least doubt that the reason of 
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| the hon. gentleman’s bringing his charge 
against Mr. Reeves was, that he had set 
on foot those associations. Mr. Dundas 
said he was free to confess, that, so far 
_from feeling severe to Mr. Reeves he was 
of opinion, that, in the year 1792, the 
association sat on foot by that gentle. 
,man had done infinite good to the coun- 
try. This was his opinion, however other 
| gentleman might entertain a different 
sentiment. Ifthe hon. gentleman was of 
a contrary opinion, and really thought 
that the association had been productive 
of mischief, he had certainly a mght to 
be offended. In the breasts of those who 
thought with him, that to those associa- 
tions guarding the minds of the people 
against the poison of their insidious ene- 
mies, and awaking them to their danger, 
the present peace and quiet of the coune 
try, was, in a great measure, to be attri- 
buted, no rancour or severity against the 
promoter of those associations could find 
ten It would be their duty, then, to 
ay that circumstance quite out of their 
mind; and so far the hon gentleman's 
argument would be of no effect. The 
House, he again said, must ground their 
whole proceedings on the resolution al- 
ready come to. There was nothing more 
therefore, that they could of themselves 
do, to add fo the etfect of that resolution. 
The plan proposed, namely, that of burn« 
ing the saunphiet, would be doing nothing. 
Ifthe publication were really mischievous, 
that was not the way to prevent its per- 
nicious effects; since experience must 
inform gentlemen, that they could not 
take a more effectual method of promot- 
ing its circulation; for thousands would 
be sold in consequence of its being burned - 
that would not otherwise have been en- 
quired after. Were gentlemen ignorant 
how many most pernicious pamphleta 
were circulating at that very time? Was 
parliament to select that one, and leave 
the rest behind? If gentlemen were dis- 
| posed to comprehend all such libels in 
their censure, Jet them do it; let a come 
mittee be appointed to take them all, and 
make a bonfire in Palace-yard. If alk 
that were truly dangerous (for surely 
they would not seriously say that danger 
was solely to be apprehended from the pam- 
phlet in question) were committed to the 
flames, the bon-fire would be great in- 
deed, as large a one as Palace-yard would 
hold. To condemn this alone would, in 
fact, be giving an tmprimatur to the rest. 
It was better, therefore, to let it go toa 
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regular prosecution. If the present mo- 
tion Leahey it could not stop there: 
something farther must necessarily be 
done: and justice and consistency de- 
manded that they should send it toajury, 
who would give a fair and impartial ver- 
dict on the subject. For these reasons 
he would move an Amendment, to leave 
out all but the first word of the motion, 
and in its place to substitute— 
_ « That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, humbly to desire his Ma- 
jesty that he will be graciously pleased to 
give directions to his attorney-general to 
prosecute John Reeves, esq. as the author 
or publisher of a printed pamphlet, inti- 
tuled, “ Thoughts on the English Go- 
vernment, &c.”’ and also the Printer 
thereof, in order that they, or he, may be 
brought to condign punishment for the 
same.” 
Lord Sheffield said, he should think it 
a loss of time, to notice the extraordinary 
episodes, in the speech of the hon. gentle- 
man who began the debate; but he could 
not refrain from alluding to the shameful 
aap ar gsebe ot condemning a man before 
e had been proved guilty. It had been 


_ said, that this House was the most pro- 


per place to puss sentence upon the au- 
thor of the pamphlet: he thought it was 
the worst, and he was apprehensive his 
reasons for expressing that opinion would 
not flatter either side of the House. He 
observed that one set of men, instead of 
prosecuting a libel against the constitu- 
tion, meant to persecute a man whom 
they considered as having counteracted 
their views; and, on the other side, he 
observed a disposition to shrink from and 
withhold the common protection due to a 
man, whom it was evidently intended to 
eppress, although they did not consider 
him as guilty. His great anxiety that the 
House should preserve the character 
which became them, obliged him to wish 
the pamphlet to be sent to a fair trial, 
and that the prosecution should be carried 
on by the attorney-general, in a court 
where the question would be decided by 
evidence on oath. 

Mr. Jekyll said, he differed entirely 
from Mr. Dundas in his ideas of the pro- 
priety of sending the case to a court of 
aw; because, although he thought as 
highly of that tribunal as any man, yethe 
must say that House ought to take care 
of its own dead Sie The right hon. se- 
cretary had argued as if the pamphlet did 
not contain that which the House had de- 
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clared it did contain. The publication 
was an attack upon the very existence of 
parliament, and he regarded it as part of 
a system which had been long acted upon 
by Mr. Reeves and his colleagues all over 
the country. He was therefore of opinion, 
that such an attack was only cognizable 
by parliament. A warm panegyric had 
been pronounced upon the associations. 
Did the right hon. gentleman approve of 
the mode in which the Crown and Anchor 
association had proceeded? Did he ap- 
prove of the idea of a fictitious secretary, 
or of anonymous information being en- 
couraged ? Did he not think that such a 
Hesee would be a disgrace even to a 

enetian government ? By the Crown and 
Anchor association, pamphlets had been 
circulated, in order to establish the Jaco. 
bin principle of affiliated societies, at the 
very time when the society were so warmly 
contending against all principles of that 
description. His hon. friend had not said, 
that he would move for an address to his 
majesty to remove Mr. Reeves from any 
place of trust. Such a motion he trusted 
would be unnecessary ; because he hoped 
there was virtue enough in the executive 
government not to employ such a man. 
Mr. Reeves was a magistrate, and might 
act under the last of the two bills that had 
been past. To the objection that had 
been adduced against the House takin 
judicial cognizance of the libel, he should 
reply by asking whether the House, pre- 
vious to the recent state trials, had not, 
by their secret committce, anteccded and 

most superseded the functions ofa grand 
jary? He should therefore vote for the 
motion of his hon. friend. 

Mr. Sylvester Douglas expressed his 
surprise, that the learned gentleman who 
had just spoken, had imputed to his right 
hon. friend an intention of combating the 
condemnation passed by the House on the 
publication in question, under the pre- 
text that he had been absent on other 
duty when that resolution was come to. 
He said, it was very unlike that gentle- 
man’s known character, to resort to pre- 
texts and subterfuges ; but, in the present 
instance, the very amendment he had 
proposed, was necessarily founded on the 
adoption and assumance of the former 
resolution. He agreed with his learned 
friend, that the hon. mover had opened 
the debate in a very ample style. Hehad, 
indeed, gone into a very wide ficld, hav- 
ing introduced a great deal of matter to- 
tally foreign to the business befere the 
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House. Although this motion arose out of 
the second report of the committee of 
which the hon. gentleman had been chair- 
man, he had wisely abstained from any kind 
of remark, to show how the new evidence 
at all bore upon, or strengthened the case, 
as to the conclusion the committee had 
drawn from the former proof, that Mr. 
Reeves was, or had acted, as the author 
of the publication in question. He had 
done so wisely, because there was not a 
possibility of maintaining that there was 
any new proof of that kind, or any thing 
more, in the second report, than some 
repetition of the former matter, and a 
great deal of irrelevant inquiry and exa- 
mination, concerning the fictitious exist- 
ence of a nominal secretary to the Crown 
and Anchor Association. The hon. gen- 
tleman had read a variety of detached 
sentences and passages from two octavo 
volumes, which he stated to be the 
printed proceedings of that association, 
of which Mr. Reeves was chairman; and 
he had wished the House, in the first 
place, to treat Mr. Reeves as responsible 
for all those passages ; and, in the next 
place, on the sudden, without any oppor- 
tunity of perusing the context, to con- 
demn those passages, as dangerous libels 
on the constitution. He wondered much, 
that that hon. gentleman shouldhave taken 
this line of argument. Some time ago, 
when a noble lord ( Mornington), had, in 
a debate on one of the two bills which 
had lately passed, cited some extracts 
from the printed proceedings of the Cor- 
tad pei Society, the hon. gentleman 
had censured what he called such an undue 
use of mutilated scraps and quotations. 
But the noble lord had made those quota- 
tions from publications easily accessible, 
of no great size, and while the House was 
acting in its deliberative. capacity. The 
hon. gentleman’s conduct this evening was 
very different. He pressed his citations 
on the House, acting in its judicial cha- 
racter, and about to come to an immedi- 
ate sentence, when there could be no op- 
portunity of comparing them with their 
voluminous context. But supposing it 
were admitted, that Mr. Reeves could be 
made responsible for those passages, and 
that they were as reprehensible as the hon. 
gentleman contended, still it was contrary to 
the wise and generous policy of this coun- 
try, to suffer gid phage of evidence, 
that a person been guilty of former 
and other crimes, when he was under ac 
cusation on some distinct charge.— He 
[VOL, XXXII] 
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said, he should certainly vote for the 
amendment, because he thought a trial 
before a jury would have the double ad- 
vantage of furnishing by far, the most 
satisfactory means of investigating the 
truth of the charge, and of enabling the 
person accused to avail himself’ of the re- 
gular modes of defence practised in trials 
by jury. Among other favourable cir- 
cumstances, the defendant, if that course 
should be taken, might resort to the legal 
assistance of different learned members 
of that House; an advantage he must 
forego if farther proceeded against in the 
House itself. In that last case, for ex- 
ample, he could not employ as his counsel, 
an hon. and learned member (Mr. Erskine) 
who, besides his great experience and ac- 
knowledged talents and eloquence, seemed 
to take particular pleasure, as he had met 
with particular success, in the defence of 
clients charged with that sort of offence 
which was the subject of the present dis- 
cussion. He thought it rather strange, 
that the gentlemen who had been loudest 
in their denunciation of this libel, were 
contending against a mode of prosecution, 
which would inflict a much greater and 
more adequate punishment on the person 
charged, if the charge should be made 
out, than what they desired the House to 
pronounce; and from which nothing could 
rotect him but the establishment of his- 
innocence, by the verdict of a jury. 
Was it not extraordinary, that on this 
occasion, those should object to the ap- 
peal proposed from the opinion of this 
House to the decisions of a jury, who, in 
the case of the acquittalslast year, had been 
so vehement in their applause ofa similar 
appeal ?—With regard to the libel itself, 
he should not enter at any length into the 
consideration’of the nature and enormity 
of the guilt imputed to it. When it was 
first brought before the House, he had 
thought the passage specially complained 
of highly unconstitutional, and deserving, 
in a particular measure, the animadversion 
and censure of the House. He could not, 
indeed, agree to the sentiment which had 
fallen from two learned friends of his, that 
the passage was of such a nature as to 
make it quite impossible that its context 
should show it to be innocent, or even 
less reprehensible than it appeared when 
taken by itself. He could never subscribe 
to an opinion which seemed to him go 
monstrous, namely, that there could ex- 
ist any set of words whatever, forming 
only part of an entire discourse, spoken or 
[2X] - | ie 
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written, which should be so essentially and 
abstractedly criminal, as not to be capable 
of an innocent interpretation, from a con- 
sidcration of what might go before or 
come after them in the same discourse. 
He had thought it his duty to do that 
which probably he might never otherwise 
have done—to read the whole work with 
all the attention in his power. He had 
also listened with great attention to what 
had fallen on two former occasions, from 
aright hon. friend of his, in exculpation 
of the pamphlet. What that gentleman 
had said, had, he was sure, been dictated 
by sentiments of justice und of generosity, 
natural to his fair and manly disposition. 
Knowing the integrity both of his charac- 
ter and judgment, his arguments had Icd 
him to pause and hesitate; but though 
those arguments had produced hesitation, 
they had not carried conviction to his 
mind. He continued of the opinion, 
that the passage complained of, taken 
with all its context, professed a doctrine, 
dangerous and unconstitutional ; and that 
though some other parts of the work had 
@ tendency to mitigate the offence con- 
tained in that passage, there were others 
which operated the other way, particu- 
Jarly one, in which the author states, that 
the king makes and executes the laws. 
One observation of his right hon, friend 
on the passage in question had been, that 
the most exceptionable part of it was ex- 
pressed in metaphorical language; from 
whence he seemed to infer, that it was more 
difticult toextract from it, with judicial cer- 
tainty, a culpable meaning. He owned, he 
could not think so. He thought the doc- 
trine, that if the two branches of Lords 
and Commons were totally destroyed, the 
Jawful government of England might still 
remain, was as distinctly and uncquivo- 
cally expressed by the author’s metaphor, 
as if he had used the most direct and sim- 
ple language. A guilty sentiment might 
be conveyed in the clearest manner by 
figure and metaphor. 
able example occured to his memory. 
‘When the infamous Barrére came to give 
his vote for the murder of his sovereign, 
he had the deliberate barbarity to express 
himself in a metaphor. ‘TI vote,’ said 
he, ‘that the tree of French liberty shall 
be moistened with the blood of the tyrant 
of France ;” an expression, which, how- 
ever congenial the sentiment it conveyed 
.was to those of his own heart, so revolted 
the taste of the Abbé Seyes, that he could 
Wot abstain froma sarcastic allusion to 
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it, when, In pronouncing his own verdict, 
soon after that of the other, he said— 
‘La mort, sans phrase.” 

Mr. Martin said, that the mode of pro- 
cedure proposed was justified by prece- 
dent; the object of it was not to burn 
Mr. Reeves, but his book, and therefore 
he should give his vote for it. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that a noble lord had 
insinuated, that those who brought this 
measure forward, were influenced rather 
by animosity against an individual, than 
by a strict desire of public justice. He, 
however, desired to disclaim every insi- 
nuation of that kind, both for himself and 
those who agreed with him upon this sub- 
ject. As far as his individual opinion 
went, he was averse to prosecution in 
general for publications, unless they 
tended to some overt act of a breach of 
the peace. However absurd, false, or 
unconstitutional a book might be, unless 
it had that tendency, he should only wish 
to meet it with refutation and exposure. 
He was also ready to admit that, in his 
opinion, there was more danger to be ap- 
prehended from the works which had been 
published on the popular side of the ques- 
tion, than from those which had appeared 
on the other; because he did not think 
that, in the present enlightened state of 
mankind, they could be reasoned into an 
attachment to despotic monarchy. ‘There 
certainly were some publications not on 
the popular side of the question, which 
did, in his opinion, call for punishment ; 
and, above all, thase which attributed to 
every person who exerted himself in sup- 
port of liberty, the most atrocious prin- 
ciples. With respect to the book in ques- 
tion, it was not necessary to say any 
thing upon its pernicious tendency, be- 
cause the resolution of the House wes de- 
cisive upon that point; but he wished to 
observe, that this was not a single pam- 
phlet, but one of a number founded upon 
the same principles ; as a proof of which 
he referred to particular passages in some 
letters from Thomas Bull to John Bull, 
in which the same doctrine was held. 
The mode proposed by his hon. fricnd- 
appeared to him the most consonant with 
propricty: because, if this question was 
sent before a jury, they must give a ge- 
neral verdict of site or not guilty. 
Now, ifthe jury were of opinion, that 
there was not sufficient evidencc to justify 
them in finding Mr. Reeves guilty of beng 
the author or publisher of this book, they 
must of course bring in a verdict of not 
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guilty; and how would that verdict be 
construed by different parties? One side 
would contend that the jury had acquitted 
the defendant, because there was not suf- 
ficient evidence to convict him of being 
the author or publisher; and the other 
side would argue, that he was acquitted 
because the jury were of opinion the pam- 
phlet did not contain any libellous or se- 
ditious matter. .He thought sucha dis- 
pute would not be very much for the ho- 
nour of the House, and therefore he 
should vote for the original motion. 

Mr. Jenkinson said, that the report of 
the committee contained some insinua- 
tions against a noble lord nearly con- 
nected wish him (lord Hawkesbury) ; 
and some observations which had fallen 
from different gentlemen of a similar ten- 
dency, induccd him to rise for the purpose 
of declaring, that the noble lord alluded 
to did not know of this book until it was 
made a matter of public discussion, and 
that no copy whatever had been sent to 
his office. With respect to the situation 
which Mr. Reeves held under that noble 
lord, it was one which he had held for ten 

ears; and he could assert, that that noble 
ord was fully satisfied with the punctua- 
lity and fidelity with which he frad per- 
formed the duties of his office. 

Sir W. Young thought the ends of pub- 
lic justice would be fully answered, if the 
author were called to the bar of the House, 
and reprimanded by the Speaker. The 
sentiments of the House would then go 
forth into the kingdom, and it would be 
universally known that they equally ab- 
horred attacks upon every part of the con- 
stitution. 

Mr. For said, that with respect to the 
danger to be apprehended from the pam- 
phlet, he could not allow that the danger 
of an arbitrary government being esta- 
blished was wholly chimnerical, though he 
was realy to allow that the recent feeling 
which had been excited by the two bills 
had, ‘in a considerable degree, diminished 
his apprehensions of such an event. Ina 
mixed government like this, however, all 
publications were dangerous which tended 
to give to one of the parts of that govern- 
ment too great an ascendancy over the 
rest. It might be asked, why, if no pro- 
secution were wished, all the facts had 
been stated? For this reason—to convince 
the House of the impropricty of the pam- 
phiet. What was it that he desired? It 
was this, that as a pamphlet such as this 
had been brought before the House, the 
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House should not content themselves with 
a vote of censure, but should make the 
pamphlet undergo, as it were, the igno- 
minious punishment of burning. With 
regard to precedents, he contended that 
they were, with a very few exceptions, 
in favour of the original motion. Early in 
the present reign, a pamphlet, called 
« Droit le Roi,” * had been complained 
of, censured, and burnt. At the comé 
mencement of the American war, another 
pamphlet, called “ The Crisis,” had also 
been burnt. Why, then, should it now 
be for the honour of the House to show 
such tenderness for the doctrine contained 
in this pamphlet, as to exempt it from 
the punishment which had been inflicted 
on similar doctrines? An insinuation had 
gone forth that there was a wish to op- 
press Mr. Reeves, and a noble lord had 
stated that that gentleman was to pe per- 
secuted because he had counteracted the 
views of gentlemen on his side of the 
House. Now he would fairly own, that 
Mr. Reeves had counteracted his views. 
His views had been to put an end to all 
religious differences. Mr. Reeves’s associ- 
ation, however, had tried to light up the 
flame of religious discord all over the 
kingdom. His own object had always 
been to preserve the balance between all 
the parts of the government. Mr. Reeves, 
however, by the circulation of Mr. Soame 
Jenyns’s doctrines, and other pamphlets, 
had tried to destroy that balance. He 
was, therefore, not ashamed to say that 
Mr. Reeves had counteracted his views. 
Ile had mentioned Mr. Soame Jenyns’s 
pamphlet, he had yead it when it first 
came out; he thought it ingenious and 
innocent. But though Mr. Jenyns wrote 
it innocently, did Mr. Reeves circulate it 
innocently ?—and this was the material 
ditterence. Arguments had been used 
to show that the House, if they adopted 
the motion, would at the same time be 
judge and jury. Was it not in the na- 
ture of things that it must be so? And 
in a case which related to its own privi- 
lezes, how could it be otherwise? 
Could any of the courts below vindi- 
cate their privileges, in any other man- 
ner than by acting both as judge and jury ? 
If he were asked, whether he would stop 
here, his reply would be, that he had no 
objection. He had no objection also to 
sending for Mr. Reeves tothe bar. At 
the bar he might make his defence, and 
Nee eee eeimaeiae oan ie amine 
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comment upon the evidence that had 
been adduced against him in order either 
to disprove it or abate its force and ap- 

lication. About punishment he was 
ittle solicitous ; and he should even have 
cared little about burning the pamphlet, 
if Mr. Reeves had not been at the head of 
these associations, and if this and other 
pamphlets, circulated by those associa- 
tions, had not proceeded from the same 
shop. The removal from a place of trust 
was certainly a severe punishment; but 
was it not inflicted in cases where parti- 
cular tests were not taken? Had it not 
been inflicted in similar cases to the pre- 
sent.* In the case of the bishop of Wor- 
cester, who had interfered in an election, 
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constitution. Those watchful guardians 
were then asleep; but the moment a pam- 
phlet appeared on the other side, then all 
their vigilance was roused and all their 
vengeance called forth. He noticed the 
sudden change which had taken place in 
the opinion of those gentlemen with res- 
pect to juries; at one time they were ido- 
lized, and their decision even set above 
those of the House of Commons; but 
now the opinions of the gentlemen oppo- 
site were changed, and they were afraid 
to venture before ajury. Being bound 
by the decision of the House to admit 
that this pamphlet was a libel, he should 
give his vote for a prosecution by the at- 
torney-general, rather than for any other 


did not the House petition the queen to! mode of punishment. 


remove him from the office of almoner to 
her majesty ? 


Mr. Sheridan said, that if he did not 
wish to send Mr. Reeves to a jury, it was 


Mr. #itt referred to two precedents of because he did not wish to commit the 


a contrary tendency ; that of Mr. Murray, : privileges of the House to the king’s 
in 1751,+ and that of a letter called «* The | attorney-general. If Mr. Reeves should 
South Briton,” in 1774,{ in which the! be found guilty, perhaps the secretary at 


House had ordered prosecutions by the , war, would call 


attorney-general. 

Sir WV 
fend the pamphlet, when he was called 
to order b 
that the House having voted it to be a 
libel, it was not permitted to any member 
to defend it. Ifthe worthy baronet wish- 
ed to rescind the resolution of the House, 
it was competent to him to make a mo- 
tion to that effect on another day. 

Mr. Courtenay said, he wished to pro- 
ose, as a conciliatory measure, that the 
ook in question should be burnt by Mr. 

Reeves himself, and that, if necessary, 
Mr. Arthur Young should assist. 

Mr. Windham said, that as the House 
had decided upon the pamphlet, he would 
not presume to defend it; but he would 
assert, that if the principles contained in 
it were unjustifiable, still there did not 
appear any proof of a bad intention in the 
author. The pamphlet had not been 
pene in a cheap shane as many gross 

ibels on the other side had been, for the 
purpose of being wore easily circulated 
among the lower classes of the people. 
He was happy to hear those gentlemen 
profess such anxiety for the preservation 
of the constitution in all its points: hi- 
therto they hadseen, unmoved, innumer- 
able hbels on the monarchical part of the 


* See Vol. 6, p. 53. 
+ ¥ol. 14, p, 1084, 
t Vol. 17, p. 1054. 


im a * convicted inno- 
cent,” as he had called others * acquit- 


Dolben was proceeding to de-: ted felons.” 


Sir G. P. Turner was against burning 


the Speaker, who told him, the pamphlet by the hands of the com- 


mon hangman, which would only draw a 
crowd of idle people together, make them 
neglect their business, and occasion a 
great loss to the community. 

The question was then put on the pro- 
posed omission of the words of Mr. She- 
ridan’s motion, which was carried without 
adivision. It being then As ee that 
the subject was disposed of, the greater 
part of the members had left the House 
before the question could be put on the 
words proposed to be inserted by Mr. - 
Dundas ; and on sir W. Dolben and Mr. 
Dent calling for a division, the House 


divided : 
Tellers. ; 
Mr. Adams - - - = 
meee Ye Wigley - - - } 2? 


Sir William Dolben- - 4 
Mr. Pole Carew - - - 

And it appearing, that forty members 
were not present, the House adjourned. 


NOES 


Dec. 15. Mr. Sheridan moved, That 
the farther, consideration of the Reports 
of the Committee appointed to inquire 
who was the author of the pamphlet in- 
titled, ** Thoughts on the English Go- 
vernment,’? be resumed. He observed 
that he was adverse to the particular 
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mode of proceeding proposed by the mo- 
tion, but as it was not proposed to prose- 
cute the printer and publisher, he was 
adverse to the affair resting where it was, 
and would therefore move, ‘ That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions to his attorney-general 
to prosecute John Reeves, esq. as the 
author or publisher of the said pamphlet.”’ 
The motion was then agreed to.* 


Debate in the House of Lords on Mr. 
Reeves’s Libel on the British Constitution. ] 
Dec. 2. The order of the day being read, 

The Earl of Albemarle said, he would 
state, as shortly as possible, the reasons 
that, had induced him to cause their Jord- 
ships to be summoned. upon the conside- 
ration of a pamphlet which he was sure 
all who read it must acknowledge to be a 

rformance that required their imme- 

late interference. The pamphlet con- 
tained doctrines directly hostile to the 
spirit of our constitution, and tending to 
alienate from the minds of the people their 
affection for: it. It was also a gross and 
unwarrantable libel upon the privileges of 
the House. This not being a party ques- 
tion, nor a subject of discussion (for no 
man in that House, he was sure, would 
rise to defend the doctrines it inculcated ) 


* On the 20th of May 1796, the Trial of 
Mr. Reeves for the said Libel came on before 
ford Kenyon, and a special jury at Guildhall. 
The Attorney General stated the case on the 
part of the Crown, and left it to the jury to 
consider, whether the expressions alluded to 
were merely unadvised and erroneous; or 
whether, considering the whole context of 
the pamphlet, they were, as charged, libel- 
lous, and tending to villify the constitution. 
Mr. Plumer, in behalf of Mr. Reeves, admit- 
ted the fact of publication; and contended, 
from the whole tenor of the work, and the 
known character of Mr. Reeves, and his en- 
thusiastic admiration of the British constitu- 
tion, that no imputation of libel could be fixed 
on him. Lord Kenyon delivered an able 
charge to the jury, who retired, and remained 
out of court for upwards of an hour. When 
they returned, the foreman said, “ My lord 
the jury are of opinion, that the pamphlet, 
which has been proved to have been written 
by John Reeves, esq. is a very improper pub- 
lication: but being of opinion, that his mo- 
tives were not such as laid in the information, 
find him—Not Guilty.” This interesting 
Trial has never been published. The Editor 
is, however, informed, that a correct report of 
It, from the short hand notes of Mr. Gurney, 
will be preserved in Howell's State Trials. 
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he hoped, for once at least, their lord- 
ships might come to an unanimous vote 
upon it. Much as he was averse to pro- 
secutions in general for the publication of 
political opinions, he must nevertheless 
press for the condemnation of this book, 
inasmuch as, from the peculiar circum- 
stances attending it, it formed an excep- 
tion to the general rule. If the selection 
of'a few passages only were brought for- 
ward, and those were not supported by the 
general context of the work, then he 
should say it was harsh to judge it in 
that mode. But if those passages were 
strengthened by the general tendency of 
the work; if the doctrines inculcated 
were uniformly sustained by the whole 
chain of' reasoning which the author em- 
ployed, and if, throughout, the intent of . 
the author appeared evident and uniform, 
then they might be fairly quoted. If, 
also they were merely the speculative opi- 
nions of an insulated political writer, and 
were left to the common modes of circu- 
Jation, much excuse might be admitted. 
If, on the other han the pamphlet 
throughout was an atrocious libel on the 
constitution ; if it was one of the man 

libels circulated upon the same system; if 
it came from a person whose particular 
connexion with government, gave it 
weight and influence in the country; then 
it became matter of serious consideration 
indeed ; particular! as it was understood 
to contain principles not discordant to 
the sentiments of a nobleman high in of- 
fice, under whose influence they might 
have been disseminated. Under such cir- 
cumstances as these, it became their lord- 
ships to interfere, and determine upon the 
libel. He should be well content to have 
the pamphlet read at lengtheto their lord- 
ships, without offering a singl2 comment: 
he was sure it would condemn itself; for 
the passages it contained were so strong, 
they were impossible to be mistaken; and 
their tendency so direct, that they would 
immediately carry a conviction of their 


‘meaning. He would not, however, so se- 


verely tax the patience of their lordships ; 
because, although it was a laboured and 
artful work, it was wretchedly dull. To 
save, therefore, their lordships the trou- 
ble, he would recapitulate the positions it 
maintained, and then read a few of the 
passages, by which they were endeavoured 
to be supported. 1. That the king alone 
makes laws. 2. That the other branches 
of the legislature are derived from the 
king. 3, That our liberties were grants 
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from the king. 4. That the only object 
of the Revolution was to secure us a Pro- 
testant king. And, 5. That the verdict 
of juries went for nothing. In quoting 
the passages, he would not overstrain the 
sense of the author ; indeed, they were so 
plainly expressed, that, when their lord- 
ships heard them, ary must assent to 
their tendency. But if it should be ob- 
jected, that he put a forced construction 
upon them, he would give up the point, 
and willingly refer to the direct tendency 
of the whole work. His lordship here 
read extracts from the pampblet, intituled, 
« Thoughts on the English Government.” 
The one which he considered to be the 
strongest, was that, commented upon so 
much in the other House of Parliament, 
in which the author compared the English 
government to a tree, a which monarchy 
was the trunk, and the Lords and Com- 
mons the leaves and branches. The 
leaves and branches of the tree might be 
lopped off and thrown {nto the fire, and 
yet the trunk, though shorn of its honours, 
would continue: so the kingly govern- 
ment would remain entire, though the 
Lords and Commons should be Jopt off. 
This was so directly the reverse of all the 
principles of the constitution, that it re- 
quired no argument to prave it. The 
Revolution also it was asserted, only se- 
cured us a Protestant king; the word was 
unknown to the English law, and must be 
displeasing to the king to hear of. Good 
God! could the mention of the Revolu- 
tion be unpleasing to the House of Bruns- 
wick! That Revolution which placed 
them on the throne which they now filled! 
Nay more, the author said, that the Re- 
volution had never been mentioned in the 
recorils of parliament; an assertion that 
proved the “ignorance of the writer, as 
much as the other arguments he had stated 
proved his wickedness and his folly. The 
writer forgot that no longer since than the 
trial of Sachevercl, it was recognized by 


beth Lords and Commons. In another | 


passage, the author treated the dissenters 
as a set of men who ought to be extir- 
ated from the earth; and speaking of the 
te trials, said, though the persons ar- 
raigned were acquitted by the jury, they 
were condemned by the country. If this 
did not go to make the verdict of a jury 
ay fornothing, he did not know what did. 
e should content himself with laying the 
hlet on the table. 
The Lord Chancellor said, it was ne- 


cessary the noble lord showd move some- 
thing. 
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The Ear] of Lauderdale said, his noble 
friend was perfectly in order in deliverin 
in the book at the table. His noble friend 
had so ably stated the dangerous tenden- 
cy of the pamphlet, and had so fully esta- 
blished his charge} against the author, of 
being guilty of the most audacious attack 
on the privileges of the House, that it 
would be superfluous to add any thing 
farther in support of his proposition. 
The first impulse which ministers ought to 
have shown on the occasion was, their in- 
dignation at the calumnies they had just 
heard read against the dignity of the 
House, and the safety of the constitution. 

The Earl of Aléemarle then moved, 
“That the said pamphlet is a malicious, 
scandalous, and seditious libel, containing 
matter tending to create jealousies, and 
divisions among his majesty's loyal sub- 
jects; to alienate their aftections from our 
present form of government, as established 
in King, Lords, and Commons, and to 
subvert the true principles of our freg 
constitution ; and that the said pamphlet 
is a high breach of the privileges of this 
House.” 

Lord Grenville said, that with respect 
to the insinuation, that government had 
any part in the distribution of the pamph- 
let adverted to, he’ thought it too frivo- 
lous a charge to demand any reply; for 
how could jt be imagined -that his majes- 
ty’s ministers would use their influence 
to circulate a publication, calculated to 
alienate the subjects of this country from 
the government and constitution, as com- 
posed of King, Lords, and Commons? 
He declared, he had never heard a sylla- 
ble about the pamphlet, till it was alluded 
to by the noble earl in a former debate ; 
and even then he was totally ignorant of 
the person described as the author. To 
this moment he had not read it, except 
halfa page in the hands of another person ; 
nor was he farther acquainted with the 
contents, except from the passages which 
he had heard quoted by the noble lord. 
Those passages, he felt no hesitation to 
declare, were, to his judgment, libellous. 
He could not, however, help expressing 
his astonishment, to find the present mo- 
tion brought forward, when proceedings 
had taken place in theother House. The 
Commons had already come to a deter- 
mination upon this question, and were 
employed in tracing the author. The 
reasonable presumption was, that they 
meant to proceed criminally against him, 
and this might be by impeachment,. as 


‘ 
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Was dore in the case of Sacheverel. if 
such should be the result, their lordships 
must ‘perceive the dilemma to which they 
would be reduced, should 'they now come 
to a determination upon the subject. 
They would be the judges ofa man, whom 
they had legislatively condemned, and the 
case would come before them already pre- 
judved by their former resolution. ‘Upon 
these grounds, he should move “ That 
the House do now adjourn.” 
The Earl of Lauderdale said, that when 
he ‘expected an opposition to his noble 
friend’s motion, he expected it upon some 
such grounds ; for he was'certain that'no 
man in that House would dare to stand up 
and defend the libellous dnd scandalous 
doctrines contained ‘in the pamphlet. 
He was shocked at the libel, because, 
from the context, nothing could be more 
evident than that it was a premeditated 
and malivnant insult offered to the go- 
vernment, as composed ‘of King, Lords, 
and Commons. He was surprised to hear 
the noble secretary advance, that because 
the Commons had paid a regard to.a 
breach of privilege, sheie lordships should 
be negligent of theirs. Should they, in a 
matter which concerned their own privi- 
leges, be bound by what was passing in 
the Commons? If they should come to 
the vote, it would be a very good ar- 
gument in the other House why im- 
peachment should not be the mode of 
Siegel ; but it came with an ill grace 
rom a noble lord in that House. It was 
making the privileges of one House de- 
pendent upon the other. He called on 
the noble secretary to consider what must 
be’the opinion of the public, when they 
found a question like the present eluded 
by a side wind; when they saw that mi- 
nisters were not so ready to come forward 
to prosecute excesses on one side as ex- 
cesses on the other. It had been pretty 


on the Bretish Consttution. 
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loudly rumoured, that a number of these | 


amphlets had been sent to a person high 
in office, which at least argued, that the 
author supposed they were congenial to 
his sentiments, and would be sanctioned 
by administration. 


Lord Hawkesbury was happy at having ; judicially, in one form or other. 


an opportunity of contradicting a most 
false and scandalous report, that a num- 
ber of the pamphlets had been sent to him. 
This ‘he positively denied: he declared, 
upon his honour, that he did not so much 
as know. of the publication till it was no- 
ticed in the House of Commons, - and 
then he bought it out of curiosity to sce 
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what the paurphlet was. He was sure 
noble lords must know, he would never 
countenance any doctrine which carried 
the least reflection on the government of 
King, Lords, and Commons. It might 
not be irrelevant to say something of Mr. 
Reeves, the supposed author. It was 
true, that he had been appointed law clerk 
in the department in which he (lord H.) 
had the honour of serving the crown; 
and he twas appointed upon the best of 
recommendations, the recommendation of 
personal merit. He had written a Histor 
of the law of England, a work which 
evinced the powers of his mind, and was 
highly esteemed by every lawyer, both on 
the bench and at the bar. Of the present 
work, he would repeat, that he knew no- 
thing; he was perfectly unbiassed and 
uninfluenced as to the contents ; he should 
however, give no opinion whatever re- 
specting them at that time ; and for the 
reasons already urged by his noble friend, 
should support the motion of adjourn- 
ment. 

Earl] Spencer agreed, that in the House 
of Lords alone, the privileges of their 
lordships ought to be considered; and he 
said, he would be the last man to give 
up any of their principles; in the pre- 
sent instance however, he saw great im- 
propriety in coming to a decision. With 
respect to the pamphlet he did not know 
of its existence till it was brought forward 
in the other House. He had not read it. 
It was necessary that time should be 
given their lordships to read and to consi- 
der the work. In what he had heard that 
night read from it, there was much un- 
constitutional and offensive matter; but 
passages might be taken from almost any 
work highly objectionable while they were 
detached, but which with the context, 
might be not only harmless but laudable. 

Lord Mulerave said, that the question 
before their lordships was, whether it was 
proper to go into an enquiry on the sub- 
ject of the privileges of that House at 
that moment, a question which he for him- 
self had determined in the negative. The 
question might come before their nee 

The 
Commons might resort to the high tribu- - 
nal of impeachment as the best mode of 
obtaining the ends of justice, and he 
hoped the House would feel the force of 
that argument. They would in a great 
measure prejudge the case in that view, 
if they then came to any vote upon the 
contents of the publication. 
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The House divided on the question 
of adjournment: Contents, 31; Not-con- 
tents, 2. 


Debate in the Commons on the Agree- 
ment of the House for lessening the Con- 
sumption of Wheat.] Dec. 11. The 
Lord Mayor reported from the Committee 
on the High Price of Corn, that the Com- 
mittee had come to the following resolu- 
tion: ‘That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that, in consequence of the high 
price and deficient supply of Wheat, it is 
expedient to adopt such measures as may 
be practicable for diminishing the con- 
sumption thereof, during the continuance 
of the present pressure, and for intro- 
ducing the use of such articles ag may 
conveniently be substituted in the place 
thereof.” The Resolution was agreed to 
by the House nem. con. After which, Mr. 
Ryder moved, That it is expedient an 
a aa should be entered into, by 
euch Members of this House as may 
choose to sign the same to the following 
effect :—‘* To reduce the consumption of 
wheat in the families of the persons sub- 
scribing such Engagement, by at least one 
third of the usual quantity consumed in 
ordinary times. In order to effect this 
purpose—either to limit to that extent the 
Laan of fine wheaten bread, consumed 
by each individual in such families,—Or, 
to consume only mixed bread, of which 
not more than two-thirds shall be made of 
wheat,—Or, only a proportional quantity 
of mixed bread, of which more than 
two-thirds is made of wheat,—Or, a pro- 
portional quantity of bread made of wheat 
alone, for which no more than five pounds 
of bran is excluded :—And, if it should 
be necessary, in order to effect the pur- 
pose of this Engagement, to prohibit the 
use of wheaten flour in pastry, and to di- 
minish as much as possible the use thereof, 
in other articles than bread.—By one or 
more of these measures, or by any other 
which may be found equally cttectual, and 
more expedient and practicable, in the 
respective situations of persons subscrib- 
ing, to ensure to the utmost of their 

ower the reduction above mentioned. 

his Engagement to continue in force until 
fourteen days after the next session of 
parliament, unless the average price of 
wheat shall, before that time, be reduced 
to an amount to be specified.” 

Mr. Bankes said, he regarded the la- 
bours of the committee with great respect, 


and he hoped the House would endeavour 
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to carry into execution the proposition 
which the report contained, being himself 
perfectly ready to do every thing in his 
power for that purpose. "He wished the 
House, however, to recollect seriously 
whether the proposition would be in any 
considerable degree effectual, or adequate 
to the removal of the evil of which they 
had so much reason to complain. He be- 
lieved that the gentlemen who would sign 
the proposed agreement would comply, as 
far as they were able, with the provisions 
of it; he nevertheless feared that would 
not be of an extent sufficient to meet the 
evil. An agreement to something of this 
nature iad’ heck entered into some time 
ago by many persons of the first distinc- 
tion; 1t had not, however, removed the 
evil; and he was afraid that this measure 
would also be inadequate, and that in a 
few months the House would be obliged 
to go much farther. He should therefore 
suggest to the House the propriety of 
prohibiting at once the making of bread 
of wheat alone, and leaving the different 
compositions of bread te be of a mixture 
of wheat, rye, barley, potatoes, or In- 
dian corn, as the case might require, and 
in certain proportions. 1f the House did 
not adopt it then, he was afraid they 
would soon be obliged to adopt it. He 
wished also the House to consider whether 
millers should be allowed to refine wheat 
flour beyond a certain standard. He ap- 
papas that the danger of these regu- 
ations, in consequence of the hardships 
which they would introduce, were in a 
great degree chimerical; for he believed 
that the great mass of the people would 
not take it to be an injury if the higher 
classes set them the example of eating this 
bread. The higher classes could at pre- 
sent eat what bread they pleased, but the 
lower classes were so far fon it that they 
could not subsist upon the wages for their 
labour, and a vast number of them were 
obliged to subsist upon charity. There- 
fore it appeared to him that the better 
way would be to come at once to a regu- 
lation by law, with regard to bread, that 
the rich might be compelled to eat the 
same bread as the poor. He did not say 
this in contradiction to the opinion of the 
committee who recommended the agree- 
ment now proposed; on the contrary, he 
approved of it as far as it went; but he 
was afraid it would not go far enough to 
remove the evil. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas contended, that 
the principle of the measure was a good 
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one: it was, that while the rich were en- | found not only unpalatable, but unwhole- 
joying other luxuries, they should dimi-| some. Ifthe fact were so, it was a most 
nish their consumption of bread in order | material object; because, from the very 
that more of that necessary article of food | high price of all the other articles of life, 
should be left for the use of the poor, who | many of the labouring poor were forced 
were not able to procure other articles of | to live chiefly on bread. The only res 
food. The hon. gentleman seemed to | medy he saw, was to adopt the bill which 
think that the association would be: inef- | had been brought in, to increase the wages 
fectual, and one of his reasons was, that | of labourers. Persons who were in more 
it was an unusual thing. That, in his | affluent situations would be enabled to 
opinion, was the principal recommenda- | use other articles, which would diminish 
tion of the measure. It was a question | the unwholesome effects of mixed bread, 
upon which the whole House would, he | and bread of inferior quality ; but men in 
was convinced, be unanimous. He cer- | that low state to which he had alluded, 
tainly thought, even if other measures | would not have it in their power to have 
should be necessary, that the House | recourse to any such means, unless the 
ought to adopt the present proposition. | bill were passed for increasing their 
It would be recollected that a prejudice | wages. With respect to the association 
prevailed in the minds of the people! proposed, he should object to it in its 
against compulsatory measures. A strong | present form, not that he did not wish 
dislike had existed against any other than | the object for which it was proposed to 
the usual bread: that dislike he was | be obtained, but because he was afraid to 
happy to state, was in many places re-set abad precedent. If members were 
moved, and the people in those places | once called upon in that kind of way to 
ate and relished bread not made wholly | subscribe to a particular association, it 
of wheat. Did gentlemen recollect that | might be extended to others of a different 
& compulsatory measure would render an / nature. He had no objection to the 
act o  eteriaan paren de that that | House coming to a resolution to recom- 
act could not be passed in less than four ; mend such an association, and that every 
or five weeks, and that the delay of one | member in his individual capacity should 
week was the delay of a fifty-second part | recommend and enforce it by example, 
of the question? As soon as this associa- | in the place where he lived; and he cere. 
tion became known in the country, it | tainly would do it. He could not, how- 
would, he had no doubt, be universal;|ever, for one moment consent to sign 
and he was decidedly of opinion, that the ; the association, as at present proposed. 
legislative example would be more effica- | Mr. Wilberforce said, he had no doubt 
cious than the legislative authority of ; but that there might be a species of bread, 
parliament. composed of certain mixtures, which 
Mr. Curwen thought that the resolu- | would be equally nutritive with that at 
tions would fall short of the end proposed. | present in use, because it was proved by 
He wished the people.to be earnestly | experience ; it was well known, that in 
exhorted to use bread made of mixed ma- | many parts of the country, the poorer 
terials, and to observe a strict economy | sort of people used bread composed, in a 
in the use of flour. great degree, if not entirely, of rye, which 
Alderman Newnham wished something | was not considered as unwholcsome. 
might be done to prevent the combina- | With respect to the hon. gentleman's ob- 
tions of millers, which tended to raise the | servation upon the propriety of raising 
price of grain. the wages of labourers, he did not think 
Mr. East strongly recommended mem- | it applied; because, if the present mea- 
bers to be unanimous in supporting the | sure was adopted, they would have bread 
present engagement. cheap in proportion to their means. 
Mr. Sheridan said, there was one point | The present occasion called for some ef- 
which would give him much satisfaction | fectual measure, and the one propused 
to hear, namely, that the proposed substi- | appeared to him more likely to effect the 
tutes for the bread at present in use, | object; it would also have the good ef- 
would prove equally nutritive. He was | fect of showing the people at large, that 
afraid that was not the case. He had | parliament lost no time in doing every 
been informed that in many instances, in | thing in its power to relicve the distresses 
which they had attempted to make up { of the people. 
bread of different mixtures, it had been} Mr. Hussey said, that he should intro- 
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duce some regulations in his own family 
with regard to the consumption of bread. 
He would take an account of the con- 
sumption of bread, and would endeavour 
to lessen it by a third. He would re- 
commend that potatoes might be used in- 
stead of bread, but he thought that pota- 
toes should be used as potatoes, not b 
mixing them with flour to make brea 
He thought also that rice should be made 
use of instead of pastry. If compulsioa 
was at all to be used, he would submit the 
ropriety of using stale bread instead of 
esh; for which purpose baking might 
be allowed only three days in the week, 
and then every person who eat bread, 
would be compelled to make use of some 
that was stale, and this was the highest 
species of compulsion he could bring 
himself to consent to with regard to bread. 

Mr. Martin agreed to the proposition 
before the House, and declared his rea- 
diness to come to any measure that might 
relieve the poor by any law that could be 
devised, because he thought it was hard, 
indeed, that a labouring man could not 
live by the fruits of his labour alone, 
without being compelled to apply to the 
charity of the rich. 

Lord Sheffield said, he could hardly 
conceive that those gentlemen who ob- 
jected to the proposition beforethe House, 
were sensible of the necessity of adopting 
every measure that could promote a di- 
minution of the consumption of wheaten 
flour. He assured the House that the at- 
tention of the committee had been unre- 
mitted, and that there was more difficulty 
m obviating by law the distress which 
might arise from a deficiency of corn, 
than probably occurred to those who had 
not attended the committee. He thought 
% a duty to state the probable deficiency 
ef crop, and the inadequate quantity of 
wheaten flour we are likely to acquire 
from abroad. The people should not be 
encouraged to believe that there was a 
stock of wheat in the country previous to 
the late harvest; that the last crop of 
wheat was a good one, and that a large 
quantity of wheat might be obtained by 
importation. Such notions had been sug- 
oe at least without doors; they were 

kely to promote unnecessary consump- 
tion, and to check the disposition to use 
substitutes. We have generally three, 
four, or five months stock in hand of old 
wheat at the time of harvest; but it is 
own, that in the autumn of 1794, it was 
wearly exhausted, and that we were ob- 
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liged to begin on the crop of that year 
soon after it was harvested. This em 
eroachment on the new crop helped to 
occasion the stock of wheat to be still 
more exhausted at the end of the last very 
backward harvest of 1795 ; so much, that, 
notwithstanding the opinion of some, that 
considerable quantities of wheat were 
hoarded, he was disposed to believe, if the 
whole quantity could have been equalized 
throughout Great Britain, we had scarcel 

at that time a fortnight’s supply of Bri~ 
tish wheat. The crop in 1794 was par-~ 
tially very good, and in some parts very 
thin; the last crop has been unequal, and 
on the whole, probably inferior to that of 
the preceding year, and also inferior to an 
average crop. An average, or common 
crop, is not equal to the usual annual con- 
sumption of the country: an abundant 
harvest occasionally, more than supplies us; 
but ourimports prove a general deficiency, 
for on an average of the last twelve years, 
we have imported about 225,000 quartere 
of wheat and flour. It is almost impos- 
sible to acquire a precise knowledge of 
our present stock of wheat. An unequal 
crop last harvest gave rise to various opi- 
nions; and the variation, in respect to 
the deficiency, is from a third to a seventh ; 
but if we allow a deficiency of six weeks, 
or an eighth and two-thirds in the last crop, 
of our supposed annual consumption, and 
a deficiency of six weeks more, on ac- 
count of our beginning upon the last crop 
six wecks at least sooner than usual, three 
months deficiency in the whole could not 
be thought exaggerated, amounting to 
one million and a half of quarters. If 
six weeks deficiency should be thought 
too little, and six weeks premature con- 
sumption too much, still on the whole, 
there is good ground to state there will be 
a deficiency of three months. The opi- 
nions that the scarcity is ina degree ar- 
tificial, and that there is a prospect of an 
adequate supply, may be essentially mise 
chievous, and divert us from that eco- 
nomy and management which can alone 
prevent extreme distress. The legisla. 
ture, to show its readiness to adopt every 
measure that might possibly obtain any 
quantity of that grain which is the favours 
ite food of the people, had oftured great 
bounties, with a view of encouraging the 
importation of it; but he thought we 
could not be too explicit in declar.ng the 
probable deficiency in the stock of wheat, 
and the impossibility of obtaining from 
abroad an adequate supply. Instead of 
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‘three months supply of wheat, it is not 
probable we shall be able to obtain from 
foreign countries, with all our bounties, 
sufficient for three weeks of our usual 
consumption. We have never been able, 
during a century, to import into this 
country 500,000 quarters, except twice, 
‘and the greatest quantity in one year was 
.§60,000 quarters, and both happened at 
a period of general peace. ‘The admi- 
mistration of France had engaged dcepl 
in the purchase of wheat. His majesty's 
‘ministers, apprehensive that the British 
gmerchants would not be able to mect the 
mational purse of France at the foreign 
market, thought it necessary to cause some 
purchases of corn to be made; but not- 
withstanding all their efforts, the total im- 
portation of the twelve months is not likely 
to exceed 300,000 quarters; not more 
than fifteen or sixteen days consumption 
of this country. It is highly incumbent 
to make these statements fairly to the 

lic ; although they may alarm at first, 
that alarm will cease when we consider 
shat we have a most abundant crop of 
oats, barley, and portnets and thereby 
ample means of making up the deficiency 
of the wheat crop. It cannot be consi- 
dered as an insufferable calamity, if we 
should be obliged to make up one-fourth 
of our usual consumption on an exigency, 
by such substitutes, or by such whole- 
some or palatable mixtures. Barley and 
oaten bread were, not many years ago, 
the food of nearly half of this island ; and 
in very good times, they are very whole- 
some, and have been found sufticiently 
nutritive for the most laborious part of 
the community. If it should be thought 
that we have not enough of those articles 
to make up a fourth of our usual con- 
sumption, a bounty might be offered to 
encourage the importation. He had no 
idea of any limitation of expense, to se- 
cure sufficient food for the people. That 
a bounty would be of service, is, however, 
much to be doubted. The good sense of 
the country, when satisfied of its real 
state in respect to the stock of wheat, and 
its resources, will turn to the only ma- 
magement which can obviate the distress 
which must otherwise take place before 
the next harvest. The greatest difficulty 
iM respect to substitutes or mixtures, 
occurs in large cities or towns ; but even 
there, the high price of corn will produce 
good management and great saving. 
There are few parts in the country where 
substitutes for wheaten flour were not in 
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a considerable degree adopted. In some 
districts, the people had entirely returned 
to barley and oaten bread ; it is, theree 
fore, reasonable to suppose, there will be 
a saving of one-third, except in great 
towns and their neighbourhood. In those 
towns where an equal saving cannot be 
expected, the quantity of wheat likely 
to be imported, though not very consider- 
able, when added to the rye, Indian corn, 
and rice, with what can be sparcd by sav- 
ing one-third in the country, may in the 
whole make up the deficiency of one- 
fourth of the consumption. There was 
much more reason to apprehend that the 
people might be flattered into the idea 
that management was not necessary, than 
that a true state of our situation should 
continue to keep up the present uncon- 
scionable price of corn, the scarcity of 
which was not the only excuse of that 
price; but it can hardly be doubted, that 
the laws which are now passing to prohi- 
bit any articles of food from being cons 
verted to other uses, and the almost gene 
ral use of potatoes, with many other ex- 
pedients, will so much lessen the demand 
for wheat, that the price must necessarily 
fall. Atall events, every exertion should 
be used, that can possibly provide cheaper 
food for the people ; and it will be fortu- 
nate if the present scarcity should turn 
the attention of the legislature to some 
great measure which may prevent in fue 
ture @ precarious dependance on foreign 
countries for our subsistence, and such 
a famine as must of course have ensued, 
if the crop of other corn and potatoes 
had, through a bad season or bad harvest, 
been as defective as the crop of wheat. 
The resolution was agreed to: as was 
a resolution stating, “ ‘That the persons 
subscribing this Engagement do also ene 
gage to recommend the same, in the most 
earnest manner, to be adopted in their 
respective neighbourhoods.” It was then 
ordered, * That a committee be appoints 
ed to draw up an Agrcement pursuant to 
the said Resolutions; which agreement 
shall be left in the office of the clerk of 
the Journals of this House, in order that 
the same may be signed by such of the 
members of this House as choose to sign 
the same, or to give some other member, 
or the clerk of the Journals, authority to 
sien the same in his name.” and @ 
committee was immediately appointed. 
Shortly after, Mr. Ryder reported that the 
Committee had come to the following— 
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‘¢ We, the undersigned, impressed with 
a sense of the evils which may be experi- 
enced by his majcsty’s subjects, in conse- 
quence of the deficient supply of wheat, 
unless timely and effectual measures are 
g@ken to reduce the consumption thereof, 
within such limits as may prevent the 


pressure of actual scarcity previous to the’ 


next harvest, and may secure, as far as 
possible, the necessary subsistence of the 
people of this kingdom, until it shall 

lease Divine Providence to restore the 
Clessing of general plenty; do hereby, 
jointly and severally, pledge ourselves, in 
the most solemn manner, to execute and 
maintain, to the utmost of our power, the 
following Resolutions; and also most 
earnestly to recommend the same to be 
adopted in our respective neighbourhoods: 
_ «We will reduce the consumption of 
wheat in our families, by at least one- 
third of the usual quantity consumed in 
ordinary times. In order to effect this 
reduction, either we will limit to that ex- 
tent the quantity of fine wheaten bread 
used by each individual in our families ; 
or we will consume therein only mixed 
bread, of which not more than two-thirds 
shall be made of wheat, or we will con- 
sume only a proportional quantity of 
mixed bread, of which more than two- 
thirds is made of wheat; or a proportional 
quantity of bread made of wheat alone, 
from which no more than five pounds 
weight of bran per bushel is excluded: 
and we will also (if it shall be necessary 
for the purpose of this engagement) pro- 
hibit in our families the use of wheaten 
flour in pastry, and diminish, as much as 
possible, the use thercof in other articles 
than bread. 

‘“‘ By some one or more of these mea- 
sures, or by any other which may be 
found equally effectual, and more expe- 
dient arid practicable, in our respective 
situations, we will, to the utmost of our 
power, ensure the reduction above-men- 
tioned, of at least one-third of the quanti- 
ty of wheat usually consumed in our fami- 
lies in ordinary times. 

‘This engagement shall remain in 
force until fourteen days after the com- 
mecncement of the next session of parlia- 
ment, unless the average price of wheat 
in the whole kingdom shall be reduced, 
before that time, to Ss. per Winchester 
bushel: und we do earnestly recommend 


to our fellow subjects to adopt and strictly 
to adhcre to the same.” 
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The Resolution and Agreement was 
communicated to the Lords, who, after a 
short conversation, agreed thereto. 


Dec. 16. On the motion, that the Bill 
to permit Bakers to make certain sorts of 
Bread be ingrossed, 

Mr. Francis said, that the motion gave 
him an opportunity, without irregularity, 
of submitting to the House his opinion on 
the general subject of the measures re- 
commended by the committee, and of 
comparing them with the urgency of the 
case, as stated by the reports. With 
respect to the agreement, which the com- 
mittee had brought forward for the adop- 
tion and signature. of the members of 
both Houses of Parliament, he very much 
doubted whether he ought to put his 
name to it in that form, as a member of 
the House of Commons. The resolution 
of a majority of that House to sign an 
agreement, the tendency of which was 
laudable, and the object likely to be po- 
taper did not leave individuals at niectock 
iberty to refuse their signature, though 
in their judgment they might see sufficient 
reasons for doing so. He, who cannot 
fairly and openly act up to his opinion, 
without being personally marked and in- 
curring the risk of an invidious comparison 
and popular odium, is not free to deli- 
berate or safe in his decision. I know not 
to what purposes such a precedent may 
possibly be applied hereafter; but I know 
that it is not a parliamentary proceedmg, 
and that dangerous precedents are always 
established under favourable circum- 
stances. But though I have serious doubts 
about the propriety of signing the agree- 
ment here, I have no doubt at all of con- 
tributing my assistance to promote the 
general object of it to the utmost of my 
power, in the little circle in which my in- 
fluence and example can be supposed to 
opcrate. No man can be more convinced 
of the urgency of the case, nor more seri- 
ously apprehensive of the distressing 
consequences which may follow, if mea- 
sures, immediate and effectual, are not 
taken to restrain the consumption of 
wheat within such limits, as may produce 
a gencral and.a material saving in that 
article. Unless it be general, it cannot 
be material. My opinion on this sub- 
ject, is founded on some experience and 
observation, which, in such a case, per- 
haps is better than speculation. I do not 

retend to carry it beyond what I have 
bad an opportuuity of observing in Lon- 
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don and its neighbourhood. That space, 
however, supposing it to extend no farther 
than toa circle of a dozen miles round 
the centre of the metropolis, includes a 
very considerable part of the whole popu- 
lation of the kingdom; and by that popu- 
lation, the consumption of wheat far ex- 
ceeds the quantity consumed by equal 
numbers in any other part of the country. 
Of the success and effect of the proposed 
agreement im the distant counties, and 
how far the example set by the nobility 
and gentry, in confining themselves to 
bread of an inferior quality, will operate 
-there, and be followed by the other classes 
of the people, I do not take upon me to 
judge. Such examples are probably more 
respected in the country than they are 
here. In London and its neighbourhood, 
I am very much atraid it will have no con- 
siderable effect, or not a beneficial one.— 
-In the course of last summer, an agree- 
ment of this kind was made, and a similar 
example given by some of the privy coun- 
cil, and other persons of great name and 
authority, and followed, or attempted to be 
followed, by many others, and by myself 
among the rest, in my own family, and in 
the parish where I live, a few miles from 
town. What was the consequence? In 
the first place, it was with great difficulty, 
and after a considerable delay, that we 
could obtain from the bakers, a supply of 
the sort of bread recommended by the 
agreement. They said, it was not their 
fault, for that the millers, to whom they 
are a good deal in subjection, would not 
furnish them with meal of ‘the quality 
required. At last we got it, heavy and ill 
made, lla for want of use, and still 
more, I suspect for want of inclination. 
Nothing is weil done, if it be done against 
the grain. This bread, however, I per- 
sisted to eat for several weeks: with this 
hope at least that, as far as the uses of 
my own family went, there would be a 
saving in the consumption of wheat. The 
consequence is worth your attention. 
Persons of great rank and furtune, whose 
situation does not permit or oblige them to 
look into the details of domestic economy, 
cannot be so well informed on this sub- 
-ject as Iam. Upon inquiry I found that, 
although there was a trifling saving in the 
price of the quartern loat (not more than 
a halfpenny) that saving bore no propor- 
tion to the excess in the quantity con- 
sumed. [I found that, in this period of 
economy, there had been more bread 
<onsumed or destroyed in my house, 
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than at any other equal period. Why? 
because the bread was ill made and un- 
pleasant, and for that reason wasted. 
None but the best bread is fairly eaten in 
families, where the servants and other 
inmates are numerous. What they do 
not like, they throw away. Now, observe 
what passed out of doors. We made a 
contribution for the relief of the poor in 
bread and meat. The numbers relieved 
were considerable, and in general the 

were very well satisfied. But did they 
follow our example? Did they eat the 
same household bread that we did? No 
such thing. In spite of all our remon- 
strances, the poor in my neighbourhood, 
(and I have no doubt that it was pretty 
much the same in all the populous villages 
round us), would eat nothing but the 
finest and whitest wheaten bread. If one 
baker refused to supply them with it, they 
went to another. In the end, the bakers, 
though they gained by it, assured us, that 
by our contributions we were defeating 
our own purpose; for that in fact they 
had never, in any equal period, sold so 
much white bread to the poor, as while 
we were eating a coarser sort ourselves, 
and doing every thing we could to lessen 
the consumption of wheat. Sir, they whe 
have never tried the experiment, will not 
not readily believe how difficult and una- 
vailing it is, for any man with the best in- 
tentions for the public service, but, with- 
out power, to act with unwilling instru- 
ments, to contend with unwilling millers, 
unwilling bakers, unwilling servants, and 
above al], with an unwilling poor. Do 
what you may to serve them, the latter 
very seldom give you credit for your true 
motives. They always suspect, or pre- 
tend to suspect, that you do not act as 
you say, that in fact you eat better bread 
than you recommend to them; nor will 
they believe the contrary, until they know 
that you can get no other. For all these 
difficulties, Iam convinced there is but 
one effectual remedy. To compass your 
object, there is but one course; and if 
the object be as important as it is stated, 
and as I believe it to be, that course must 
be adopted and pursued as speedily as 
possible, and at all events. It is to pass 
a law, by which millers shall be compelled 
to furnish the bakers with meal of a cer- 
tain prescribed quality and no other; and 
the bakers not to make any bread in 
which the proportion of wheaten flour 
shall exceed two-thirds of the whole 
weight. For my own part, I believe, that 
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if the poor knew with certainty that the 
restraint bore equally upon every body, 
that all men were on a level, and that the 
rich were not fed with better bread than 
themselves, there would be no discontent. 
They would all be satisfied, and submit to 
the cose f of {the case. But if it were 
otherwise, I say you are bound by pru- 
dence and duty to meet the difficulty be- 
fore it is insurmountable ; sooner or later 
you must do it. In my mind, you ought 
to have taken this resolution long ago. 
You must make your option between two 
inconveniences, or rather between some 
inconvenience, and the probability of a 
great calamity. Consider whether it be 
worse that the people should murmur and 
repine to-day, or run the risk of being 
starved to-morrow. If the object be essen- 
tial, it must be accomplished. I do not say 
that the agreement which the committee 
Abe ee to us to sign will have no effect 
at all,-or that it ought not to be promoted. 
This and every other expedient that can 
be devised to lessen the consumption of 
wheat, ought, undoubtedly to be encou- 
raged. But when a security against fa- 
mine is the object, it is not wise, it is not 
safe, to trust to hopes and probabilities, 
if you have certainty in your power. 
That certainty is to be had by such a law 
as I have alluded to, and in my opinion, 
by no other method whatever. 

. Mr. Ryder said, he differed from the 
hon. gentleman, as to the adoption of a 
legal provision; at least, till gentlemen 
saw the issue of a voluntary engagement. 
The question of remedying the evils of 
scarcity divided itself into two parts. 
First, how far we might be supplied from 
foreign markets; and, secondly how far 
by internal arrangements we might pre- 
vent the evil. It then appeared to him 
doubtful whether we might not, in conse- 
quence of the bounties offered for impor- 
tation, and by the voluntary associations 
of people of distinction, preclude the ne- 
cessity of a positive law, which, in such 
cases, should only be resorted to when 
all other exertions failed of success. 
Mixed bread was before prohibited, and 
now the bakers were permitted to use and 
sell it. The usage of this sort of bread 
was a good deal unknown to the people ; 
and time should be allowed to sce whe- 
ther it would become general. If not, it 
might, as the last resource, be enforced 
by law. ‘The only question was, whether 
a voluntary agreement, or compulsion, 
Was preferable, with a view of remedying 
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the deficiency of wheat. He allowed 
that, on this question there was a consi- 
derable difference of opinion. He con- 
fessed that the mere signatures of mem- 
bers could not be expected to have the 
desired effect, unless the subscribers, by 
their individual exertions. and influence, 
endeavoured to recommend and forward 
the agreement in the several parishes in 
town and country. Without this, he 
could entertain no sanguine hopes; but 
feeling as he did, the importance of the 
object, he could not but expect that 
every exertion would be made. Another 
objection was, that we should find a re- 
luctant and discontented poor; but ia 
various places it has appeared that many 
of the poor have been inclined, from the 
scarcity of wheat, to have recourse to 
other mixtures of grain; and he under- 
stood that in one of the parishes of West- 
minster 1,400 loaves, of an inferior qua. 
lity, were distributed weekly among the 
poor. In every measure of this kind there 
were two objects ; first, that of increasing 
the supply and diminishing the consump- 
tion ; Aes secondly, to do that in a way 
the most satisfactory to the bulk of the 
people. If, in the course of the ensuing 
year, the necessity should appear Breater 
than at present, and this agreement should 
not be found to answer the desired ob- 
ject, it would be for the wisdom of the 
House then to consider what farther steps 
might be necessary to be taken. In the 
mean time, he thought that the probable 
advantages of the present measure would 
be sufficient to counterbalance any evil 
arising from the delay of adopting any 
other plan. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Whut- 
bread’s Bill to regulate the Wages of La- 
bourers in Husbandry.| Dec. 9. Mr. 
Whitbread presented to the House a bill 
“to explain and amend so much of the 
act of the 5th of Elizabeth, intituled, 
‘ An act containing divers orders for Ar- 
‘ tificers, Labourers, Servants of Hus-. 
bandry, and Apprentices,’ as empowers 
justices of the peace, at, or within six 
weeks after, every general quarter ses- 
sions held at Easter, to regulate the 
wages of labourers in husbandry.”? The 
bill was read a first time. On the motion 
for the second reading, Mr. Whitbread 
said, that he had brought forward this 
bill under the idea that it was possible, by 
adopting its regulations, to give great re- 
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Hef to a very numerous and useful class of 
the community. The act of Elizabeth 
empowered justices of the peace to fix 
the maximum of labour. This bill went 
only to empower them to fix the minimum. 
However, the House might decide with 
respect to his bill, he trusted at least 
that the act of Elizabeth would be re- 
pealed. 

Mr. Fox said, that the bill was un- 
doubtedly a bill of great delicacy and 
importance, and with respect to which, 
he admitted that, to a considerable ex- 
tent, there might exist a rational differ- 
ence of opinion. The act of Elizabeth, 
as his hon. friend had truly stated, em- 
powered the justices to fix the highest 
price of labour, but it gave them no 
power to fix the lowest. it secured the 
master from a risk which could but sel- 
dom occur, of being charged exorbi- 
tantly for the quantity of service ; but it 
did not authorize the magistrate to pro- 
tect the poor from the injustice of a 
gtiping and avaricious employer, who 
might be disposed to take advantage of 
their necessities, and undervalue the rate 
of their service. If the price of labour 
was adequate to the support of the poor 
in ordinary times, though not equal to 
the accidental high price of provisions at 
the present moment, it might be contend- 
ed, that there was less necessity for any 
mew legislative regulation. But, taking 
the average price of labour for some 
years past, including that period during 
which the scarcity had operated, no man 
could deny that the price of labour was 
greatly disproportionate to the rate of 
gids tee That the general price of la- 

ur should be adequate to the support 
of the general mass of the community was 
mdisputably a right principle. ‘They all 
knew that a very extensive tax was 
exacted from the country, under the de- 
Bomination of poor-rates, and that such 
a@ tax must be continued. It was under- 
stood, that to this fund none could apply, 
but those few to whom, from particular 
circumstances, their labour might not be 
sufficiently productive to secure an ade- 
quate support. But he feared that the 
reverse was the case; that the exception 
was with respect to the few who derived 
sufficient means of subsistence from their 
labour, and that the great mass of the 
labouring part of the community were 
under the necessity of applying to this 
fund for relief. If the House, as was 
Proposed, were to form an association, in 
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order to pledge themselves to use only » 


particular sort of bread, with a view to 


diminish the pressure of the scarcity, 
ought they not at the same time to form 
an association, in order to raise the price 
of labour to a rate proportionate to the 
price of the articles of subsistence ? With 
this view, he called upon the House to 
consider the principle of the bill and its 
provisions. He would call upon them 
also to attend to the subject, in a consti- 
tutional view, though he could not hope, 
from the complexion of recent transac- 
tions, that this was a view of the subject, 
which would have great weight. It was 
not fitting in a free country that the 
great body of the people should depend 
on the charity of the rich. In the elec- 
tion of members of Parliament, all those 
were strictly excluded from exercising 
any franchise, with avery few exceptions, 
who had at any time received relief frour 
the parish. Was it becoming m a coun- 
try like this, that the general mass of the 
labouring part of the community, except- 
ing those who derived relief from the 
bounty and generosity of individuals, 
should be excluded from the exercise of 
their most important privilege as free- 
men ? He admitted many of the rich to 
be humane and charitable; but he could 
not allow that those who were the most 
useful and industrious members of so- 
ciety should depend upon a fund so pre- 
carious and degrading, as the occasional 
supplies derived from their bounty. If 
the price of provisions had for two years 
been such as to put every poor man ur- 
der the necessity of applying for the aid 
of parochial charity, and if that circume 
stance constituted a positive disqualifica- 
tion with respect to the exercise of a con- 
stitutional right, what, he asked, was the 
state of a country which first compelled 
every poor man to dependence, and then 
reduced him to servitude? If they were 
to go into associations, pledging them- 
selves to use a particular sort of bread, 
with a view to alleviate the scarcity, it 
was surely of more importance that they 
should associate in order to redress the 
more material grievance, aud strike at 
the fundamental source of the evil. With 
this view he should be glad to see an ase 
sociation in order to put the price of la- 
bour upon a footing adequate to the rate 
of provisions. Ifthe regulations of the 
present bill should not be adopted, he 
should be happy that any other legislative 
enactments should be brought torward 
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im order to afford relief and protection to 


the poor. 

The bill was ordered to be read a se- 
cond time on the 3rd of February, and 
to be printed. 


February 12, 1796. The order of the 
day being read for the second reading of 
the bill, : 

Mr. Whitbread said, that ample time 
had been given for members to consider 
maturely its object and regulations, and 
to collect from theie constituents such 
information as they might require. For 
his own part, every inquiry he had insti- 
tuted, convinced him of the necessity of 
remedying the grievances of the indus- 
trious poor by some legislative provisions. 
Whether those which he had suggested 
were the most proper to be adopted, was 
a question for the decision of the House? 
Having bestowed considerable pains in 
drawing up the bill, he might have left it 
for their consideration upon its merits 
alone, did not the novelty of the measure 
demand a few words in explanation. He 
felt as much as any man how greatly it 
was to be desired that there should be no 
legislative interference in matters of this 
nature, and that the price of labour, like 
every other commodity, should be left to 
find its own level. From reasonings 

on the subject, the result was, that it 

ways would find its level. But the de- 
ductions of reason were confuted by ex- 
perience; for he appealed to the sense of 
the House, whether the situation of the 
labouring poor in this country was such 
as any feeling or liberal mind would wish? 
He did not mean that the wages of the 
labourer were inadequate for his subsist- 
ence and comfort in times of temporary 
scarcity, and unusual hardship ; but even 
at the period preceding such distress, the 
evil had prevailed. In most parts of the 
country, the labourer had long been strug- 
gling with increasing misery, till the pres- 
sure had become almost too grievous to 
be endured, while the patience of the 
sufferers under their accumulated dis- 
tresses had been conspicuous and exem- 
plary. And did not such distress, sup- 
orted with so much fortitude, merit re- 
ief from the legislature? Were it ne- 
cessary to refer to any authority, he 
could quote the writings of Dr. Price, in 
which he showed that in the course of 
two centuries, the price of labour had not 
increased more than three or at most 
four-fold; whereas the price of meat 
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had increased io the proportion of 
six or seven; and that of clothing, no 
less than fourteen or fifteen fold in the 
same period. The poor-rates, too, had 
increased since the beginning of this cen- 
tury from 600,000/., at which they were 
then estimated, to upwards of three mil- 
lions. Nor was this prodigious increase 
in the poor-rates to be ascribed to the 
advance of population; for it was doubtful 
whether any such increase had taken 
place. At the present period the con- 
trary seemed to be the case. By the 
pressure of the times, marriage was dis- 
couraged; and among the laborious 
classes of the community, the birth of a 
child, instead of being hailed as a bless- 
ing, was considered as a curse. For this 
serious evil a remedy was required, and 
to this was the bill directed. It was his 
wish to rescue the labouring poor from a 
state of slavish dependence; to enable 
the husbandman, who dedicated his days 
to incessant toil, to feed, to clothe, and 
to lodge his family with some degree of 
comfort; to exempt the youth of this 
country from the necessity of entering 
into the army or the navy, and from 
flocking to great towns for subsistence ; 
and to put it in the power of him who 
‘loughed and sowed and threshed the 
corn, to taste of the fruits of his industry, 
by giving him a right to a part of 
the produce of his labour. Such were 
the grounds upon which the bill in ques- 
tion was built. To those who dreaded 
every thing that wore the aspect of inno- 
vation, and reprobated every measure 
that was new, he would say, that here 
was no departure from established pre- 
cedents, no introduction of unknown 
rinciples. The statute of the 5th of 

lizabeth, was enacted expressly for the 
purpose of regulating the price of labour. 
This statute was acted upon for forty 
years, when it was afterwards amended 
by a subsequent one in the reign of James 
Ist, bearing a similar title. He would 
not be understood as commending the 
principle of these statutes: on the con- 
trary, he was of opinion, that they 
operated as a clog to industry, by 
permitting justices to fix the maximum 
of labour. But so late as the 8th of 
his majesty, justices were empowered 
to regulate the wages of taylors, and 
even now the lord mayor and council of 
London control those of the silk-weavers. 
To those who were afraid of entrusting 
justices with power, he should only say, 
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that he left the power where he found it. | parliament, though he was afraid that its 
At present they were possessed of the , provisions were such as it would be impo- 
wer to oppress the labourer; and this | litic, upon the whole, to adopt; and such 
Pill only invested them with the addi- | as,if adopted, would be found to be in- 
tional power to redress his grievances. By | adequate to the purposes proposed. The 
fixing the minimum of the wages of labour, | authority of Dr. Price, had been adduced 
a comfortable subsistence was secured to | to show the great advance that had taken 
industry, and at the same time greater ex- | place on every article of subsistence, com- 
ertions were prompted by the -hope of, pared with the slow increase of the wages 
greater reward. o some, perhaps, the | of labour. But the statement of Dr. Price 
time of bringing this subject forward might | was erroneous, as he compared the earn- 
appear exceptionable. There were those | ings of the labourer at the period when 
who would say, if the labourers were not | the comparison is instituted, with the 
distressed, why agitate a question for : price of provisions, and the earnings of 
which no necessity calls, and awaken de- | the labourer at the present day, with the 
sires which are not felt? Others would | price of the same articles, without advert- 
maintain, that it was unseasonable to di- | Ing to the change of circumstances, and to 
rect the public attention to such a subject, | the difference of provisions. Corn, which 
while the pressure of distress might excite | was then almost the only foodof the la- 
discontents, or raise improper expecta- | bourerwas now supplied by cheaper substi- 
tions. To these he could only answer, | tutions and it was unfair to conclude that 
that he was not one who could see wise | the wages of labour were so far from keep~- 
and salutary measures sacrificed to the | ing pace with the price of provisions, be~ 
pretended inconvenience of the times ;: | cause they could no longer purchase the 
and that he was of opinion that what was | same quantity of an article for which 
proper to be done could scarcely be done | the labourer had no longer the same 
out of season. He then moved, ** That | demand. The simple question now to 
the bill be now read a second time.”’ be considered was, whether the remedy 
Mr. Pitt said, that in the interval which | forthe evil, which was admitted ina certain 
had taken place since the first reading of | extent to exist, was to be obtained by 
the bill, he had paid considerable atten- | giving to the justices the power to regu- 
tion to the subject, and endeavoured to | late the price of labour, and by endeavour- 
collect information from the hest sources | ing to establish by authority, what would 
to which he had access. The evil was | be much better accomplished by the un- 
certainly of such a nature as to render it | assisted operation of principles ?—It was 
of importance to find out a proper remedy, | unnecessary to argue the general expe- 
but the nature of the remedy involved dis- | diency of any legislative interference, as 
cussions of such a delicate and intricate | the principles had been perfectly recog- 
nature, that none should be adopted with- | nized by the hon. gentleman himself. 
out being maturely weighed. The pre- } The moss celebrated writers upon politi- 
sent situation of the labouring poor in this | cal economy, and the experience of those 
country, was certainly not such as could | states where arts had flourished the most, 
be wished, upon any principle, either of ; bore ample testimony of their truth. They 
humanity, or policy. That class had of | had only to inquire, therefore, whether 
late been exposed to hardships which | the present case was strong enough for 
they all concurred in lamenting. and were ‘ the exception, and whether the means 
equally actuated by a desire to remove. ' proposed were suited to the object in- 
He would not argue how far the compa- ; tended? The hon. gentleman imagined 
rison of the state of the labourer, relieved ‘ that he had on his side of the question 
as ithad been by a display of beneficence | the support of experience in this country, 
never surpassed at any period, with the | and appealed tu certain laws upon the 
state of this class of the community in | statute-book, in confirmation of his pro- 
former times, was just, though he was | position. He did not find himself called 
convinced that the representations were | upon to defend the principle of these 
exaggerated. At any rate, the compari- | statutes, but they were certainly intro- 
sons were not accurate, because they did | duced for purposes widely different from 
not embrace a comprehensive view of the | the object of the present bill.- They were 
relative situations. He gave the hon. | enacted to guard the industry of the 
gentleman ample credit for his good in- { country from being checked by a generah 
tentions in bringing the present hill into | combination among Jabourers; aad the 
{ VOL. XXXII. J [2 Z] 
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bill now under consideration, was intro- 
duced solely for the purpose ef remedy- 
ing the inconveniences which labourers 
sustain from the disproportion existing 
betwecn the price of labour, and the price 
of living. He had the satisfaction to 
hear the hon. gentleman acknowledge, 
that if the price of lubour could be made 
to find its own level, it would be much 
more desirable than to assess it by arbi- 
trary statute, which in the execution was 
liable to abuse on the one hand, and in- 
eflicacy on the other. If the remedy suc- 
cecded according to the most sanguine 
expectations, it only established what 
would have been better effected by prin- 
ciple; and if it failed, on the one hand 
it might produce the severest oppression, 
and on the other encourage the most 
profligate idleness and extravagance. 
Was it not better for the House, then, to 
considcr the operation of general princi- 
ples, and rely upon the ettects of their 
unconfined exercise ? Was it not wiser to 
reflect what remcdy might be adopted, 
at once more general in its principles, and 
more comprchensive in its object, less ex- 
ccptionable in its example, and less dan- 
gerous in its application? They should look 
to the instances where interference had 
shackled industry, and where the best in- 
tentions have often produced the most 
pernicious effects. It was indeed the 
most absurd bigotry, in asserting the ge- 
neral principle, to exclude the exception ; 
but trade, industry, and barter would al- 
ways find their own level, and be impeded 
by regulations which violated their na- 
tural operation, and deranged their pro- 
per effect. ‘This being granted, he ap- 
pealed to the judgment of the House, 
whether it was better to refer the matter 
entirely to the discretion of a magistrate, 
or to endeavour to find out the causes of 
the evil, and by removing the causes, to 
apply a remedy more justifiable in its 
principle, more easy in the execution, 
more effectual in its operations, in fine, 
more consonant to every maxim of sound 
and rational policy. The evil, in his opi- 
nion, originated in a great measure, in 
the abuses which had crept into the poor- 
laws of this country, and the complicated 
mode of executing them. The poor-laws 
of this country, however wise in their ori- 
ginal institution, had contributed to fet- 
ter the circulation of labour, and to sub- 
stitute a system of abuses, in room of the 
evils which they humanely meant to re- 
dress, and by engrafting upon a defective 
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plan, defective remedies ced no- 
thing but confusion and disorder. The 


laws of settlements prevented the work- 
man from going to that market where he 
could dispose of his industry to the 

est advantage, and the capitalist, from 
employing the person who was qualified 
to procure him the best returns for his 
advances. ‘These laws had at once in- 
creased the burthens of the poor, and 
taken from the collective resources of the 
state to supply wants which their opera< 
tion had occasioned, and to alleviate a 
poverty which they tended to perpetuate. 
Such were the institutions which mis- 
guided benevolence had introduced, and, 
with such warnings to deter, it would be 
wise to distrust a similar mode of conduct, 
and to endeavour to discover remedies 
of a different natufe. The country. had: 
not yet experienced the full benefit of 
the laws that had already been passed, to: 
correct the errors which he had explained. 
From the attention he had bestowed upon 
the subject, and from the inquiries he 
had been able to make of others, he waa 
disposed to think we had not gone yet 
far enough, and to entertain an opinion 
that many advantages might be derived, 
and much of the evil now complained of 
removed, by an extension of those refor-. 
mations in the poor-laws which had been: 


begun. The encouragement of friendly ‘ 


societies would contribute to alleviate. 
that immense charge with which the pub-. 
lic was loaded in the support of the poor, 
and provide by savings of industry for the 
comfort of disttest: Now the parish 
officer could not remove the Se aa 
merely because he apprehended he might, 
be burthensome, but it was necessary that: 
he should be actually chargeable. But 
from the pressure of a temporary distress, 
might the industrious mechanic be trans- 
ported from the place where his exertions 
could be useful to himself and his family,. 
to a quarter where he would become a 
burthen without the capacity of being 
even able to provide for hhimselt. To re- 
medy such a great striking grievance, the 
laws of settlement ought to undergo a ra- 
dical amendment. He conceived, that to 
promote the free circulation of labour, to 
remove the obstacles by which industry 
is prohibited from availing itself of its re- 
sources, would go far to remedy the evils, 
and diminish the necessity of applying 
for relief to the poor-rates. In the 
course of a few years, this freedom, from 


the vexatious restraint which the laws ime. 
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posed, ee a the object of thetr 
anstitutions. advantages would be 
widely diffused, the wealth of the nation 
w be increased, the poor man ren- 
dered not only more comfortable but more 
virtuous, and the weight of poor-rates, 
‘with which the landed interest is loaded, 
greatly diminished. He should wish, 
ther , that an opportunity were given 
of restoring the original purity of the poor 
laws, and of removing those corruptions 
by which they had been obscured. He 
was convinced, that the evils which they 
had occasioned did not arise out of their 
original constitution, but coincided with 
the opinion of Blackstone, that, in pro- 
portion as the wise regulations that were 
established in the long and glorious reign 
of queen Elizabeth, have been superseded 
by subsequent enactments, the utility of 
the institution has been impaired, and the 
Denevolence of the plan rendered fruit- 
less. "While he thus had expressed those 
sentiments which the discussion naturally 
prompted, it might not perhaps, be im- 
proper, on such an occasion, to lay be- 
fore the House the ideas floating in his 
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of children, a matter of right and an ho- 
nour, instead of a ground for opprobrium 
and contempt. This will faake a large 
family a blessing, and not a curse; and 
this will draw a proper line of distinction 
between those who are able to provide for 
themselves by their labour, and those 
who, after having enriched their country 
with a number of children, have a claim 
upon its assistance for their support. 
All this, however, he would confess, was 
not enough, if they did not engraft upon 
it resolutions to discourage relief where 
it was not wanted. If such means could 
be practised as that of supplying the ne- 
cessities of those who required assistance 
bY giving it in labour or affording em- 
ployment, which is the principle of the 
act of Elizabeth, the most important ad- 
vantages would be gained. They would 
thus benefit those to whom they affordcd 
relief, not only by the assistance bestowed, 
but by giving habits of industry and fru- 
gality, and in furnishing a temporary 
bounty, enable them to make permanent 
provision for themselves. By giving 
effect to the operation of friendly socie- 


anind, though not digested with sufficient | tics, individuals would be rescued from 


accuracy, nor arranged with a proper de- 
gree of clearness. 
gentleman proposed, nor what he himself 
had suggested, were remedies adequate 
to the evil it was intended to remove. 
Supposing, however, the two modes of 
remedying the evil were on a par in effect, 
the preference in principle was clearly due 
to that which was least arbitrary in its 
mature; but it was not difficult to per- 
ceive that the remedy propor by the 
hon. gentleman would either be com- 
pletely ineffectual, or such as far to over- 
reach its mark. As there was a difference 
in the numbers which compose the fami- 
Jies of the labouring poor, it must neces- 
sarily require more to support a small fa- 
mily. Now by the regulations proposed, 
either the man with a small family would 
have too much wages, or the man with 
_a large family, who had done most service 
to his country, would have too little. So 
that were the minimum fixed upon the 
standard of a large family, it might ope- 
rate as an encouragement to idleness on 
one part of the community; and if it 
were fixed on the standard of a small fa- 
mily, those would not enjoy the benefit 
of it for whose relief it was intended. 
What measure then could be found to 
supply the defect ? Let us, said he, make 
relief in cases where there are a number 


vcither what the hon.’ 


becoming a burthen upon the public, and, 
if necessary, be enabled to subsist upon 
a fund which their own industry contri- 
buted to raise. These great points of 
granting relief according to the number 
of children, preventing removals at the 
caprice of the parish officer, and making 
them subscribe to friendly socicties, 
would tend, in a very great degree, to res 
move every complaint to which the pre- 
sent partial remedy could be applicd. 
Experience had already shown how much 
could be done by the industry of children 
and the advantages of early employing 
them in such branches of manufactures 
as they are capable to execute. The 
extension of schools of industry was also 
an object of material importance. If any 
one would take the trouble to compute 
the amount of all the earnings of the 
children who are already educated in this 
manner, he would be surprised, when he 
came to consider the weight which their 
support by their own labours, took off the 
country, and the addition which, by the 
fruits of their toil, and the habits to which 
they were formed, was made to its in- 
ternal opulence. ‘The suggestion of 
these schools was originally drawn from 
lord Hale and Mr. Locke, and upon such 
authority he had no difficulty in recom- 
mending the plan to the encouragement 
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of the legislature. Much might be ef- 
fected by a plan of this nature suscepti- 
ble of constant improvement. Such a 
plan would convert the relief granted to 
the poor into an encouragement to in- 
dustry, instead of being, as it is by the 
present poor-laws, a premium to idleness, 
and a school for sloth. There were also, 
a number of subordinate circumstances 
to which it was necessary to attend. The 
Jaw which prohibits giving relief where 
any visible property remains should be 
abolished. That degrading condition 
should be withdrawn. No temporary oc- 
casion should force a British subject to 
part with the last shilling of his little ca- 
pital, and compel him to descend to a 
state of wretchedness from which he 
could never recover, merely that he might 
be entitled to a casual supply.—Another 
mode also of materially assisting the in- 
dustrious poor was, the advancing of 
small capitals, which might be repaid in 
two or three years, while the person who 
repaid it would probably have made an 
addition to his income. This might put 
him who received them in the way of ac- 

uiring what might place him in a situa- 
tion to make permanent provision for 
himself.—These were the general ideas 
which had occurred to him upon the sub- 
ject; if they should be approved of by 
any gentleman in the House, they might 
perhaps appear at a future time ina more 
accurate shape than he could pretend to 
give them. He could not, however, let 
this opportunity slip without throwing 
them out. He was aware that they would 
Yequire to be very maturely considered. 
He was aware also of a fundamental dif- 
ficulty, that of insuring the diligent exe- 
cution of any law that should be enacted. 
This could only be done by presenting 
to those who should be intrusted with the 
execution motives to emulation, and by 
a frequent inspection of their conduct as 
to diligence and fidelity. Were he to 
suggest an outline, it would be this. To 
provide some new mode of inspection by 
parishes, or by hundreds—to report to 
the magistrates at the petty sessions, with 
@ liberty of appeal from them to the ge- 
neral quarter sessions, where the justice 
should be empowered to take cognizance 
of the conduct of the different commis- 
sioners, and to remedy whatever defects 
should be found to exist. That an an- 
nual report should be made to parliament, 
and that parliament should impose upon 
atsclf the duty of tracing the ctlect of its 
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system from year to year, till it should be 
fully matured. That there should bea 
standing order of the House for this pur- 
pose, and in a word, that there should be 
an annual budget opened, containing 
the details of the whole system of poor- 
laws, ar which the leyislature would 
show, that they had a constant and a 
watchful eye upon the interests of the 
poorest and most neglected part of the 
community.—-He was not vain enough to 
imagine that these ideas were the result 
of his own investigations, but he was 
happy to say, that they arose from a careful 
examination of the subject, and an ex- 
tensive survey of the opinions of others. 
He would only add, that it was a subject 
of the utmost importance, and that he 
would do every thing in his power to 
bring forward or promote such measures 
as would conduce to the interest of the 
country. He gave the hon. gentleman 
every possible credit for his humane and 
laudable motives, yet seeing the subject, 
in the light in which he did, he was 
compelled to give his negative to the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Lechmere said, that the bill was 
not only founded in humanity, but policy 
also. ‘The late alirming scarcity ought 
to induce every man who wished to en- 
courage the industrious poor, to promote 
every plan of relief for them at such a 
crisis. No agricultural labourer could at 
present support himself and his family 
with comfort; for a barley loaf was at the 
enormous price of 124d, while the whole 
of the labourer’s daily wages amounted to 
no more than one shilling. ‘‘ Haud ignara 
mali, miseris succurrere disco,” was a@ 
noble sentiment; but he would rather have 
the labourer enjoy the honest fruits of his 
industry, than be obliged to receive his 
due as an eleemosynary gift. It appeared 
to him that the minimum of agricultural 
labour should be fixed. . 

Mr. Buxton said, that the bill did not 
appear likely to be of much service, for 
it the price of labour were to be fixed by 
the justices of peace, he feared many 
industrious people would be thrown out of 
employ, and become a burthen to their 
respective parishes. The people he al- 
luded to were those who by sickness or 
old age were rendered incapable of doing 
so much as a common labourer, and who 
would consequently be rejected for pere- 
sons of more strength and activity. He had 
consulted with various well-informed far- 
mers and gentlemen in Norfolk who unae 
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nimously concurred in opinions, that the 
dill would be injurious. 

Mr. .Vansittart commended the hon. 
gentleman who introduced the bill, for 
his humane intentions, but he had no he- 


gitation in voting against it, because he | 


thought any arbitrary regulations of the 
justices of the peace, in the price of la- 
bour, would be a greater evil than that 
already complained of. The bill appeared 
to him unnecessary, as the law since the 
reign of James Ist, enabled the magistrate 
to fix the price of labour. 

Mr. Burdon did not think that the in- 
dustrious poor were in that wretched si- 
tuation stated by some gentlemen. The 
industrious labourer, in many instances, 
was able to support his family, and lay 
up something for his old age. From the 
average price of labour for some years, 
the House must perceive, that the wages 
of the labourer were considerably in- 
creased. The friendly societies, if they 
‘continued to extend, would be productive 
of infinite good. As tothe bill, he was 
convinced of its inadequacy to correct the 
abuses of which it complained. He re- 
commended rather ‘to repeal the act of 
Elizabeth than set it up as a precedent to 
act upon. 

Mr. Fox said, that no man was more 
against the idea of compulsion as to the 
price of labour than he was. The ques- 
tion now was, not on the general principle, 
but on that particular state of the law, 
which rendered some measure necessary 
_to be adopted for the relief of the Jabour- 
‘ing poor, while the law, as it stood, was 
eaddled with so many restrictions. He 
approved of the bill proposed by his hon. 
friend, as calculated to correct that which 
was bad in its present operation, and to 
secure at least to the labourer the means 
of partial relief... But if the House ob- 
jected to the measure as improper, if 
they were of opinion that it was not the 
most judicious or desirable that might be 
applied, he hoped they would go to the 
root of the evil, and provide some remedy 
adequate to the extent of the grievance. 
ff, therefore, they should give a negative 
to the second reading of the bill, he 
should consider that by so doing they 
pledged themselves to take the subject 
into their early and most serious consider- 
ation. If what his hon. friend had brought 
forward should induce the House to go 
into a full examination of the subject, and 
to provide aremedy commensurate to the 
exu, he would not only have accomplished 
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his own benevolent intentions, but would 
have done a much greater service to the 
country, than even if the bill which he 
had now brought forward were adopted. 
Mr. Whitbread said:—I cannot but 
congratulate the House on the able and 
vd oan speech of the chancellor of the 
exchequer. At the same time I must 
remark, that if the poor laws were actu- 
ally such, as the right hon. gentleman 
has stated they ought to be, it would not 
have been necessary for me to have 
brought forward any proposition: but I 
am atraid that facts and experience will 
be found undeniably to confirm my asser- 
tion, that the poor in this country areina 
state scarcely consistent with the charac- 
ter of a civilized country. As te what 
the right hon. gentleman has stated, 
about the price of labour finding its own 
level, he does not recollect, that till that 
level be found, the industrious poor la- 
bour under the pressure of immediate suf- 
fering. If the expedients he has proposed 
should succeed, they are matter of future 
regulation, and not calculated to afford 
the relief which the exigencies of the 
times so imperiously demand. Ifit should 
be possible to a considerable degree to 
promote industry among the children of 
the poor, and to destroy the oppressive 
restrictions with respect to settlements, 
still it will be a considerable time before 
the price of labour will have found its 
level. Even if other more effectual regu- 
lations should afterwards be adopted, still 
this bill is eligible as a temporary re- 
lief. It does not compel the magistrates 
to act; it only empowers them to take 
measures according to the exigency of 
the times. It has been stated as an ob- 
jection to the bill, that it goes to fix the 
price of labour; but gentlemen do not 
attend to the circumstance, that it does 
not go to determine what should be the 
general price of labour, but-only what 
should be the least price of labour under 
particular circumstances. As to the par- 
ticular case of labourers, who have to 
provide for a number of children, the 
wisest thing for government, instead of 
putting the relief afforded to such on the 
footing of a Rusk supplied, perhaps, 
from a precarious fund, and dealt with a 
reluctant hand, would be at once to in- 
stitute a liberal premium for the encou- 
ragement of large families. There is just 
one circumstance to which I shall advert, 
before I conclude, namely, the wretched 
manner in which the poor are lodged. It 
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is euch as ought not to be suffered in a 
country like this, proud of its freedom, 
_and boasting of the equal rights of all its 
subjects. landlord, who lets the 
ground upon lease to the farmer, does 
not consider himself as bound to repair 
the cottages. The farmer, who has only 
@ temporary interest in the property, fecls 
no anxiety on the subject. The cottage, 
dismantled and mouldering to decay, af- 
fords neither warmth nor shelter to the 
poor iahabitant, who is left exposed to 
the fury of the elements and incle- 
_ mency of every season. If a negative 
should be put upon the second reading of 
the bill, I shall then move for leave to 
bring in a bill to repeal the statute of 
Elizabeth, and afterwards for a commit- 
tee to take into consideration the state of 


the 2 ea! laws. | 

motion was negatived. After 
which, the bill was ordered to be read a 
second time on that day three months. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Grey's 
Motion hie igs Se Negotiation for Peace 
with France.] Feb.15. Mr. Grey rose, 
to make his promised motion on the sub- 
§gect of Peace, and addressed the chair as 
follows :—In rising to bring this subject 
once more before the House, I cannot 
help expressing my sincere regret, that 

circumstances of the country have 
been such as to render it necessary for 
me so earnestly to press it upon your at- 
tention. I ardently hoped, that in the 
interval which has taken place since a 
communication upon this subject came 
from the throne, something would have 
been done, calculated to give effect to 
the promises which ministers held out ; 
but I have been disappointed. I expcct- 
ed, that while Europe was bleeding at 
every pore, ministers would have done 
something to realize the fond hopes we 
were all led to indulge in. An interval 
of two months has elapsed, during which 
the most favourable opportunities for ne- 
gociating have occurred, and we, at the 
present moment, appear not to be a sin- 

e jot nearer the desired object than 

fore. From every thing to be seen, we 
are led to conclude, that a contest, the 
uniform progress of which has been 
marked with disaster, is to be prosecuted 
to the utmost extremity. Ministers, have 
indeed, changed their language and their 
principles. It is no longer the preserva- 
tuon of social order, the safety of regular 
government, or the extirpation of doc- 
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trines hostile to our tranquillity. They 
are forced to recur to the expedient of 
deluding the people with the hopes of 
peace while they are determined to per- 
severe in the system of warfare; and 
while they had professions of peace in 
their mouths, a new campaign was to be 
enterprised ; while they are flattering us 
with promises, they hurry us into all the 
expenses and calamities attendant upon 
war. Under such circumstances, I feel 
it my indispensable duty once more to 
call the attention of the House to the 
subject. Before we had plunged into a 
war which has been marked by one con- 
tinued series of misery and misfortune, it fell 
tomy lot to support a proposition of an hon. 
gentleman, which was calculated to ex- 
plain and make intelligible, the principle 
upon which ministers thought it neces- 
sary to disturb the peace and tranquillity 
of the nation. Our efforts were not 
crowned with success. We at last em 
barked in the war, without understanding 
the principle on which we _ ourselves 
acted, or even that of our allies, without 
seeing our way; having, in fact, nothing 
to hope, and every thing to fear. The 
consequences were those we had reason 
to expect. A confederacy without hav- 
ing the same view of the object to be at- 
tained, each studying its separate interest, 
could not be successful. The first cam- 
paign ended with the defeat sustained by 
the allies at Dunkirk and at Maubeuge. 
Propositions were again brought forward, 
to induce ministers to take measures for 
the re-establishment and preservation of 
peace. Force did not seem to promise 
success. ‘The moment was upon the 
whole, extremely favourable to views of 
pacification, but all ideas of negotiation 
were rejected. Then came the unfortu- 
nate campaign of 1794. From the mo- 
ment we were obliged to retreat from 
Landrecy, it was but an unremitting 
series of defeat and disgrace. Holland, 
the taking of which was held out to be 
incompatible with the safety of this coun- 
try, or of Europe at large was overrun. 
Again, in 1795, a proposition was made 
to the same purpose, but still every idea 
of negotiation was rejected. What fol- 
lowed ? Prussia made a separate peace. 
Spain followed the example. Then ap- 
peared the pacific declaration of the Ger- 
manic Body, with the exception of the 
elector of Hanover, who, however, in 
that capacity, soon afterwards acted a 
different part. The Emperor, at the 
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same time, was indulged witha loan. But 
why should I repeat these things? It is 
not for the sake of triumph, but to show, 
that whatever blame might have been in- 
curred, the fault is not to be attached 
to my friends or to myself. Let me call 
to the recollection of the House, what 
passed in the course of last year. Minis- 
ters came forward with smooth phrases, 
and pleasant expressions. They were 
afraid to shock the ears of the people 
with the harsh and discordant sounds of 
war. They used general words, which, it 
seems, meant nothing. For what have 
they hitherto done? Deserted by one ally 
after another, they continue obstinately 
to persist in war; and the only hope now 
seeme to be, that we shall soon have the 
whole weight of the war upon our own shoul- 
ders. 1 was again about to present myself to 
your notice on this subject, when minis- 
ters on the 8th of December last an- 
nounced a message from his majesty, and 
from that high authority we were informed, 
that the long-looked for order of things 
had taken place ; that the crisishad. cometo 
a favourable issue ; and that negotiation 
was at last practicable. I had even gi- 
ven notice of my motion, but I thought 
proper to suspend it, because, finding 
that we were no longer to hear of the 
French government being incompetent to 
maintain the relations of peace and amity, 
I firmly expected on the meeting of par- 
liament after the recess, to, hear that 
something satisfactory had been done. 
Has any such thing been heard? No. 
Can ministers state any thing satisfactory 
on the subject? Can they tell us that 
their readiness to negociate has been fol- 
lowed up by actual negotiation? Had 
any satisfactory explanation been gtven, 
I would have abstained from making the 

esent motion. Yet nothing of this 

ind is understood, and hitherto all our 
expectations have proved to be vain. 
Peace in their mouths, while they make 
preparations for war. Another cam- 
paign is about to take place, and, it is 
said, another loan is to.be granted to the 
Emperor. I find it, therefore, again ne- 
cessary to bring the subject before the 
House. The question is, however, disen- 
cumbered of many topics which were for- 
merly matters of dispute. 1 am relieved 


from. the necessity of arguing on the 


competency of the French to treat. We 
no longer hear of them as the avowed 
enemies of God and man, of virtue, social 
order, happiness and humanity. We 
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have renounced these wild ideas, and have 


no objection to consider them as a repub- 


lic, one and indivisible, founded on the 
basis“of liberty, equality, fraternity, and 
the rights of man. We have not new to. 
discuss the nature of the French govern- 
ment, nor the state of their finasces: but 
to inquire if ministers have done some- 

ing moze than appear to hare 
done, and which, consistently with their 
honour they were bound to do. fF shall 
be asked, no doubt, what I have to ex- 
pect? Why should F intrude myself into 
the councils of the ministers, and per- 
haps throw obstacles in the way of at. 
taining the object I so anxiously look for 2° 
I may be asked, what. more can be done > 
Ido not presume to point out the partie 
cular mode, or to dictate the terms; but 
I wish that we may no longer be dehided 
by general declaration and vague expres- 
rage I say, ory if ministers are sincere 
in their desire of peace, direct proposals: 
ought to come fami this country They: 
may perhaps say, that this would be prose 
trating Great Britain at the feet of France. 
No! Sir, it never can be humiliating for 
the greatest nation to come forward with: 
the offer of peace. I mean not to say, 
that we ougit to sue for it. When his 
present majesty, in a speech from the. 
throne, in 1760,.informed the parliament, 
that he had made overtures of peace, but 
that those overtures not having produced. 
a suitable return, he was b te con~ 
tinue the war* was such a conduct on 
the part of this country accounted hu-. 
miliating ? When a nation is successful 
in war; it is generous to offer peace to 
the enemy. When the success is equal, 
overtures of peace are equally honours- 
ble on either side. If one be extremely. 
unsuccessful humiliation may become a; 
matter of necessity. I have several rea. 
sons to state why a proposab may with, 
propriety come from this country. We. 
have repeatedly refused to acknowledge 
the independence of the French republic. 
We have thrown upon them every sort 
of abuse, which language is capable of 
conveying. Have we retracted a word 
of all this? Is the king's e such as. 
would induce the French to throw a veil 
over the past? The French themselves 
have in this respect shown the example. 
They at one time published propositions, 
which were perhaps justly accounted hos- 
tile to every sort of good government. 
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These they have directly and unequivo- 
cally renounced. We, also, ought di- 
rectly and unequivocally to acknowledge 
the French republic, and with that ac- 
knowledgment bring forward our pro- 
osals. Shall this be called humiliating ? 
he same argument was used by nminis- 
ters when we on this side formerly pro- 
posed what they have since done them- 
selves. When we wished merely to state 
upon record that there existed in France 
a government competent to enter into a 
negotiation, it was called humiliating to 
make such a gratuitous acknowledgment. 
Yet this have ministers done. Contr 
to all their bold assertions, they aban- 
doned the great cause of social order, re- 
ligion and humanity, and declared them- 
selves disposed for peace. A desire of 
peace could not thereby fail to be ex- 
cited in the country; but the hopes 
springing from this desire are stifled as 
soon as created, and we see the war re- 
newed as if no such hope had existed. It 
would certainly be a tair and manly con- 
duct to go one step farther in the endea- 
vour to procure peace, and directly and 
openly to make those proposals which 
prudence and honour may suggest. If 
the pride or. ambition of the enemy form 
an insurmountable bar to our wishes, war 
may still be necessary; and however 
strongly I might be impressed with the 
idea of the incapacity of ministers to 
carry it on; I should willingly yield to 
the necessity of its continuance ; but be- 
fore this dreadful alternative takes place, 
let us not neglect the means necessary 
for its prevention. A fair, open, and di- 
rect communication, Sir, is the step I 
propose, and I found it upon his majesty’s 
message, and the declaration of his mi- 
nisters. Let the country know what they 
have to trust to; let. not their hopes of 
peace rest on a vague and unsubstantial 
foundation. Should I receive a single 
favourable assurance on the part of mi- 
nisters, I would gladly withdraw my mo- 
tion; so little am 1 disposed to fetter 
their operations, or to pry into their con- 
duct. Mr. Grey then moved, “ ‘That an 


humble Address be presented to his Ma-. 


Jesty, to state to his Majesty the desire 
of this House, that his Majesty may be 
pleased to take such steps, as to his royal 
wisdom shall appear most proper, for 
communicating directly to the executive 
-Eaedaiate of the French republic, his 

Ta jesty's readiness to meetany disposition 
to negotiation on the part of that govern- 
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ment, with an earnest desire to give it 
the fullest and speediest effect.” 

Mr. Pett said :—Much as the hon. gen- 
tleman has introduced into his speech, 
connected with the origin and conduct 
of the war, from which I must decidedly 
dissent; much as I differ with him on 
many of the topics he has urged, and 
on many of the principles he has laid 
down as grounds for his motion; and 
firmly as I am persuaded that no mea- 
sure could be more hostile to the true 
interests of this country than the line 
of conduct which he has proposed to be 
adopted; there is still one view of the 
subject on which I believe it impossible 
there can be any difference of opinion. If 
the state of the country, and the senti- 
ments of a great majority of this House 
are such as I have reason to suppose, 
there cannot be any essential difterence 
as to the general result. But if, after 
the explanation which I may be able to 
give with respect to the state of this cour- 
try, and the position of the enemy, the 
hon.gentleman shall stillchoose to persevere 
in his motion, there are one or two con- 
sequences, which might otherwise be 
drawn from any declaration of mine on 
the present occasion, against which it may 
be necessary for me to guard. I must, 
therefore, guard against any imputations 
which may hereafter be brought forward, 
either as to the insincerity of any decla- 
ration which I may express in favour of 
peace, or as to the inefficiency of the 
incasures taken to facilitate its progress. 
However I may be disposed to favour 
that object which the motion seems prin- 
cipally to have in view, I can by no 
means concede the grounds on which it 
has been followed up ;—-I mean that: from 
a view of our situation, and of the events 
of the war, we should discover such 
shameful humiliation, such hopeless de- 
spondency, as to abandon every thing for 
which we have formerly contended, and 
be disposed to prostrate ourselves at the 
feet of theenemy. Ifthe necessity of our 
condition, if the sense of having been baf- 
fled, should operate so strongly as to induce 
us to make overtures of peace upon any 
terms; if every consideration of policy, 
and every feeling of decent and honoura- 
ble pride must be sacrificed to the ex- 
treme pressure of ouraffairs, we must then 
indeed, be bound to receive the law of 
the conqueror. This situation of affairs 
the hon. gentleman has not indeed deve- 
loped, but has pretty plainly insinuated 
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it asa ground for his motion. I trust, 
however, that the state of this country 
is far different, and that no temporary re- 
verse in the fortune pf war, no internal 
pressure in our domestic situation, has 
yet produced this mortifying humiliation, 
this dreadful alternative.—But the hon. 
gentleman, as an impeachment of the sin- 
cerity of ministers with respect to peace, 
has alluded to an argument, which was 
formerly supported from this side of the 
House—that we could not make peace 
without humbling ourselves to the enemy, 
and without discovering that we were 
baffled in our attempts and exhausted in 
eur resources. From this he no doubt 
meant to insinuate that ministers were at 
no time sincere in their wishes for peace, 
and were disposed to throw every obstacle 
in its way. He does not think proper to 
mention, that this argument was made use 
of at a time when the opponents of the 
war, availing themselves of a serics of 
misfortunes and disappointments which 
had befallen the confederacy, took the 
opportunity to press their motion for an 
immediate peace. We then contended, 
that the evil was not so great as to ex- 
clude hope, or to damp eprenprizel that 
no circumstances had taken place under 
which a firm and manly resistance became 
impracticable, and that we miglit still 
look witb confidence to the effect of a 
vigorous and persevering prosecution of 
the war. In proportion as this truth has 
become manifest to the enemy them- 
selves, do we feel ourselves inclined to adopt 
a@ more conciliating tone. In proportion 
as the situation of things is inverted, the 
objection, which we formerly made, is 
superseded. That situation which the 
hon. gentleman chose only to suppose as 
theoretical, I contend to be practical ; 
that our successes have been such as to 
obviate any obstacle to negotiation on 
the score of national honour; and so far 
I undoubtedly am of opinion, that the 
difficulty is infinitely diminished. — In 
stating, however, generally, my own sen- 
timents, and those of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, I must protest against the prac. 
tice of being called upon from day to day, 
from: week to week, from time to time 
to declare what are precisely our views 
on the posture of affairs, or what are the 
steps, which we may think it necessary 
in consequence to adopt. The progress 
of the measures, which such a situation of 
affairs as the present may render neces- 
sary, can only be left sately to the con- 
LVOL. XXXII. } 
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duct of the executive government. If 
the House are of opinion that the busi- 
ness cannot be safely left in the hands of 
ministers, the proper step would be to 
address his majesty to remove them from 
their situation; and not to endeavour to 
interrupt the affairs of government by 
calling on the House of Commons to in- 
terfere with the functions of executive 
authority. The hon. gentleman himself 
seemed to be aware of this, as he ad- 
mitted the principle to be correct; he 
said he did not contend against the con- 
stitutional degree of confidence which an 
executive government ought to have from 
the legislative power, while its conduct 
was unexceptionable.—The hon. gentle- 
man says that he does not confide in mi- 
nisters: on that ground he has been led 
to give an uniform opposition to their 
measures during the war; and on the 
same ground he now expresses his dis- 
trust of the sincerity of thetr wishes re- 
specting peace. Unquestionably the hon. 
gentleman, who places no confidence in 
ministers, is entitled to oppose their meas 
sures and to question their sincerity ; but 
he is bound to conform to established 
rules, and not to effect any change ina 
constitutional question. I mean, when- 
ever this House, adopting a motion like 
the present, instead of addressing his ma- 
jesty to remove his ministers, apply in 
order to take the business into their own 
hands, they deprive the country of every 
chance for a successful negotiation. On 
a question so critical, I am afraid lest E 
should overstep the line of my a by 
entering too much into detail. Itis a 
subject on which it is impossible to des- 
cant so minutely as the hon. gentleman 
seems to expect, without breaking in 
upon that principle which has guided 
every discreet minister in treating sub- 
jects of this nature. If I felt that ge- 
nerally, as applicable to subjects of this 
kind, how much more must I fecl it on 
this particular occasion, considering, as 
I must, the peculiar situation of the 
country at this moment ?—Let gentlemen 
look at the situation of affairs on the con- 
tinent ; let them look at the situation of 
our enemy; what has been their plan and 
practice? what has been the case in this 
respect since the hon. gentleman reminded 
the House of the matter ? What, I would 
ask, has been the effect of the separation 
of the general confederacy against 
France, and the weakening of the power 
of that confederacy ?—power, that loag 
[3A] 
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ere this, might have achieved much ad- {if such be the case, it is important for 


vantage, had they kept in union. Re- 
collect what has happened upon the ap- 
pearance of that separation, and then 
conjecture what might have been the ef- 
fect, had the confederacy remained en- 
tire. The destruction of the enemy, pee 
haps, or at least the diminution of its 
strength to such an extent as to have 
brought forward an honourable repose 
and lasting tranquillity to Europe. Let 
me ask the House, whether or not every 
man did not believe it was the policy and 
the aim of France to use all endeavours 
to separate the confederacy against her ? 
Let me ask, whether she did not seem to 
triumph even in the hope of being able to 
effect it? Let me ask, whether any thing 
remained of the hope of France but this 
separation, to enable her to dictate to 
Europe? Let me ask, whether any thing 
could, therefore, be so desirable to France 
as the detaching of that confederacy 
which, for the honour and safety of Eu- 
rope, was formed against her? And then, 
Jet me ask, whether there ever was, or 
could be, a cause in which it would be 
more the a of every good man to pre- 
vent any jealousy, or the rising of any 
suspicion, or the creating of any disu- 
nion, among those who, if they remain 
entire, may yet give honourable and last- 
ing peace to Europe? If the directory 
have yet any hope of dictating terms to 
Kurope, it is, no doubt, on the same po- 
licy which they have hitherto found so 
beneficial, that they ground their expec- 
tations of future success. If there is 
any thing by which they can expcct to 
attain this situation of proud eminence, 
this object of their favourite ambition, 
it is by being able to instil jealousy, to 
sow the seeds of division, and engender 
sources of animosity among those of the 
confederacy, who yet remain united to 
oppose their power. On preserving en- 
tire the remains of that confederacy, de- 
pends the only hope of impressing on 
them a conviction of the necessity of 
ee to reasonable terms, and of 
ringing the war to a desirable conclu- 
sion. And, perhaps, in this point of 
view, an attention to the preservation of 
that confederacy becomes a duty, not 
only for ministers, but for all those per- 
sons who are anxious for the public wel- 
fare, and interested in the national cha- 
racter; for all those who are desirous of 
an honourable peace, and adverse to any 
peace purchased with dishonour: and, 


them to consider whether the measures 
which they may wish to persuade go- 
vernment to adopt, be such as may 
oblige the country to give up the chance 
of a successful peace altogether, or to 
take it on terms inconsistent with the 
honour of the} nation. If we receive 
propeaucny of peace on the terms of the 
onourable gentleman, the considerations 
‘“‘ speedy and honourable,” then become 
separated. We must, in that case, choose 
the alternative: if we adopt the motion, 
@ peace, ‘ speedy and honourable” we 
cannot have. But an honourable peace 
we may have, if we persevere in the same 
firm and vigorous line of conduct which 
we have hitherto pursued. This I know, 
not from any immediate communication 
with the cnemy, not from any commue 
nication of their disposition for peace, 
but from the statement which they have 
themselves furnished of their defective 
and almost exhausted means for carrying 
on the war. On this ground I oppose 
the motion. If I were not sincerely and 
anxiously desirous of peace, I should be 
forfeiting my duty to the country, and 
violating the trust which I hold from 
my public situation; but I can never 
consent to the proposition of peace, un- 
less the terms should be consistent with 
our present honour, suitable to our pre 
sent condition, and compatible with our 
future security.— Having said this with the 
general view I have of the subject of peace, 
if the question be thoughta necessary one, 1 
will say a few words as to the message from 
his majesty to parliament about two months 
ago, because it was said, that no step had 
been taken since for a negotiation; I 
hope the House will recollect what I said 
upon that occasion. I said then, that the 
House should not compel, by its vote, 
the executive government to enter into a 
negotiation, bound down and fettered 
with any acknowledgment of our own 
weakness: precisely the same thing do I 
desire of the House upon the present oc- 
casion. Those who differ from me in 
general, and who have thought the war 
altogether unnecessary, I did not then, 
nor do I now, expect to convince; but 
the House at large thought as I do. To 
the House at large, therefore, I will now 
say, that the question, as the hon. gene 
tleman has himself stated it, is a very 
narrow one—‘‘ Whether, because after 
having received the message from his 


majesty no communication has taken place 
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of any subsequent measures, the House, 
by adopting a motion of this sort, ought 
to compel the executive government, 
bound hand and foot, to commence a ne- 
gotiation?” If the hon. gentleman enter- 
tained such distrust of the sincerity of mi- 
nisters, a8 to suppose them disposed to 
take no measures to carry into effect their 
own declarations, I shall certainly not 
argue with him on that point. But in 
order to be consistent, the argument of 
the hon. gentleman must infer, either that 
overtures have been made on the part of 
the enemy, or that some favourable op- 
portunity has occurred to this country for 
the purpose of commencing negotiation, 
which have been rejected subsequent to 
the period of the message.—If a negotia- 
tion should be entered into, it is evident, 
that in order to give it its full effect, we 
should be careful not only to keep up the 
strict letter of our engagements with our 
allies, but to maintain with them full con- 
cert andharmony. I therefore, take upon 
me to assert, that since his majesty’s mes- 
sage has been delivered to this House, 
ministers have taken every measure con- 
sistent with the gencral interests of the 
country, and with the attention and re- 
gard due to her allies, to enable his ma- 
jesty to take any opportunity, either to 
meet overtures for negotiation, or to make 
such overtures as might be found most ex- 
pedient. That no etiquette with respect 
to who should make the first overture— 
no difficulty in finding a mode of making 
it, appeared to government to be an ob- 
stacle to negotiation, if in other respects 
there appeared to be a probability of 
- leading to just and honourable terms ; the 
great point being what prospect there was 
of obtaining such terms. Measurcs have 
been taken to ascertain these points, and 
are now in train; and if the enemy are 
Sincere, they must speedily lead to a ne- 
gotiation. Whether that negotiation will 
lead to peace I cannot say, because that 
depends upon whether the exhausted state 
of the enemy will incline them to set on 
foot that negotiation with a view to peace, 
very different as to the terms of it from 
any which their public declarations have 
for a long time past seemed to indicate: 
if this is not the case, I must say a 
speedy peace is impossible. I wish ar- 
dently for peace—but not for any but an 
honourable peace. The country has a 
right to expect it from’ its own strength 
and resources, and from a knowledge of 
' the relative situation of France.—I admit 
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that the hon. gentleman in his speech se- 
parated negotiation from the terms. But 
in other passages he talked of negotiation 
as leading to an immediate peace. I do 
not hold out a prospect of immediate 
peace, nor do I state any period that I 
can ascertain for it; I only say it will not 
be the fault of his majesty’s servants if 
the period is remote. ‘The enemy must be 
however ready to make it onterms which 
we have a right to think just and honour- 
able ; itrests not on us only, but also on 
the enemy, whether this may lead to any 
negotiation at all, or whether negotiation 
will lead to peace. It all depends on this, 
whether the disposition of the enemy shall 
be more moderate than any we have lately 
seen of their professions. Sorry I am to 
see such a seeming disposition on the part 
of the enemy, as may render them, in 
case of success, desirous of preventing 
any effect to pacific dispositions, which 
they may now profess, or even of retract- 
ing them. Whether this may lead toa 
moderation in practice which I have not 
seen yet, I know no more of, as I have 
said already, than what any other gentle 
man has an opportunity of knowing. 
What has been made public [ hope is not 
authentic; however, by what has been 
‘irculated in this country, and through the 
continent with industry, and what they 
are said to hold out as the boon of peace 
to the English nation, it does not appcar 
as if they were very desirous of meeting 
us on honourable terms; for I have heard 
that they are ready to give peace, be- 
cause the government of England asks it. 
Thus then we are to have peace if we 
shall sue for it; that is, if we shall aban- 
don that for which our ancestors have 
fought so bravely. 

Mr. For said:—Notwithstanding, Sir, 
the mode of arguing which the right hon. . 
gentleman has adopted this day, in intro- 
ducing matter somewhat irrelevant to the 
question at issue, I intend to confine my- 
self almost entirely to the subject of my 
hon. friend’s proposition. ‘The House will 
pardon me, however, if I make a few pre-e 
liminary observations upon the manner in 
which the right hon. gentleman com- 
menced his speech. Far be it from me 
to discourage any inclination that may be 
shown to negotiation, or in any degree to 
retard the advance to peace; for whether 
the season for negotiation be advanta- 
geous, when compared with those which 
have occurred at periods which are past, 
it is certainly advantageous, when com- 
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pared with any that may be expected in 
future, however numerous our victories, 
or however unprecedented our success. 
I cannot, however, refrain from saying a 
word or two upon the past, not witha 
view to exogycrate the difficulties of the 
present, but merely in my own vindica- 
tion, for having proposed pacific measures, 
when they were refused to be adopted. 
Will it be said, that when the Low Coun- 
tries are in the hands of the enemy, when 
Holland is become a province of France, 
and when they are in possession of St. 
Lucie and St. Domingo, that we are ina 
situation in which more honourable terms 
of peace may be expected, than when 
they were driven out of the Dutch pro- 
vinces : when they were routed in every 
battle in Flanders ; when they were com- 
pelled to retreat within the limits of their 
own territory; when Valenciennes was 
taken; when a considerable impression 
was made upon them by the Emperor in 
thenorth, and by Spain upon the south; 
in short, when they did not hold an inch 
of ground without the boundaries of Old 
France? Then we were told, that it would 
be humiliating for the country to offer 
terms of peace, and that we should wait 
till the misfortunes of our foes should lay 
them prostrate at our feet.—When I pro- 
posed a pacification in the beginning of 
the ycar 1794, I was told, that the late 
campaign had exhibited a series of 
triumphs more brilliant than any which 
the annals of the country could boast. 
Last year a negotiation was moved for, 
betore Holland was totally lost, the reco- 
very of which was assigned as a principal 
cause of the war; and then it was said, 
that any proposal on our part would be 
degrading to the honour of the country. 
I hope, however, that he who thinks it 
possible to propose an honourable nego- 
tiation now, will no longer accuse us of 
having entertained a wish to humiliate the 
country, by advising the government to 
offer terms of peace, under circumstances 
in which it was infinitely more advanta- 
geously situated. My argument, at pre- 
sent, does not turn upon the propricty of 
proposals for peace coming from one 
country more than from another, but upon 
the seasonableness of the time. 1 per- 
fectly agree with the right hon. gentleman, 
that the present is the most proper season 
which may well occur, and in the faith 
that he is inclined to improve it, I have 
the less disposition to press the errors of 
the past. But here a question occurs— 
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Who shall make the first step towards 
peace ? In all wars, I think, this is a 
point of little importance; and in this 
war, | think it of less importance than al- 
most in any other. When _ hostilities 
commenced between the countries, the 
French held it out as a principle, that 
they were determined to propagate their 
government all over Europe. How long 
they persevered in maintaining this absurd 
principle, it is of little consequence now 
to decide. Suffice it to say, that it af- 
forded a real or ostensible ground of hos- 
tilities, and that the principle has been 
formally renounced in an official declara- 
tion, abjuring all interference in the in- 
ternal government of any country. This 
is an example which we ouglit to follow ; 
and when the French have announced 
themselves at amity with the English con- 
stitution, the English government ought 
to abandon every idea of intermeddling in 
the affairs of France, or of altering any 
form of government which they may 
think proper to adopt. Perhaps I may 
be told, that even if terms of peace be 
proposed by this country, they may be 
rejected by the French, and that this 
rejection may render it necessary for 
us to interfere in the settlement of 
their form of government. But if we 
do not formally publish the declaration, 
we may at least announce our readiness 
to make it. And even then we do not 
go so far as they have done.—There was 
a word inthe minister’s speech, which, 
notwithstanding all its pacific complex- 
ion, I was sorry to hear, and which to 
me appeared to indicate, that it is his — 
opinion, that the present government of 

France has not arrived at that crisis which 
Was particularly described in his majesty’s 
speech. It was this, that the French go- 
vernment were perhaps disposed to grant 
to this country, as a compensation for all 
the losses which it has sustained from 
the war—the honour of its fraterniza- 
tion. But, does the I'rench government 
persevere in that system now? I hope 
and trust it does not. And if it does not, 
why rake up the recollection of former 
wrongs, and renew the causes of discord 
which no longer exist? The subject, how- 
ever, chiefly depends upon a question of 
time. On the Sth of December, a mes- 
sage was sent down from his majesty, 
stating, that the affairs of France had 
arrived at such a crisis, as to render negoe 
tiation possible. On the 29th of Octo- 
ber in his majesty’s speech, there was a 
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paragraph upon the subject, the meaning 
of which appeared to me to be by no 
means clear. We were told, however, 
that it was afterwards explained, and that 
the subsequent message was nothing more 
than the natural consequence of the king's 
speech. If, then, the ideas conveyed by 
the message were hypothetically the opi- 
nion of the minister, who was certainly 
to be considered as a principal assistant 
in framing the speech, we are to trace 
the measures of government back to the 
29th of October. But even supposing 
that the 8th of December was the earliest 
time that the king’s cabinet ministers 
formed any definitive opinions upon the 
subject, when we take into consideration, 
not only the lapse of time, but the very 
extraordinary circumstances attending 
that lapse of time, it is natural to ask, 
did it require two months (or if we date 
it from the 29th October, did it require 
three months), to come to an understand- 
ing with our allies; or rather, was it not 
reasonable to expect that something might 
have been done in that time? The expec- 
tation was the more reasonable, when we 
consider what those two months were. 
They were not two months in the heat of 
a campaign—they were not only in a sea- 
son, when God and nature united to cre- 
ate an armistice, but when an armistice 
had actually taken place—they were not 
during the sitting of the parliament, 
(though I am not one of those who con- 
sider the sitting of parliament as an impe- 
diment to negotiation), but during a par- 
liamentary recess, prolenged, as the 
friends of the minister gave out, for the 
purpose of leaving him unshackled to 
carry on the negotiation. When these 
circumstances are considered I wish to 
know why no steps have been taken ?—I 
must here advert to a passage in the right 
hon. gentleman’s speech, in which he re- 
pea it as having been the policy of 

rance to divide the allies, and when she 
was on the eve of sinking beneath their 
combined pressure, to detach some of 
them from the confederacy. Perhaps I 
am not so well acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the war as the right hon. 
gentleman, or at this moment I may not 
have such a lively recollection-of the de- 
tails of its history ; but I certainly do not 
remember any peculiar difficulties under 
which the enemy had the misfortune to 
Jabour at the particular conjuncture when 
our allies seceded from the treaty. 1 do 
not recollect that France was in circum- 
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stances of particular difficulty, when the 
king of Prussia renounced the cause of 
the allies. I do not recollect that France 
was in a situation of unusual hardship 
when she concluded a peace with Spain. 
Nor do [I recollect that the elector of 
Hanover, and the other German princes, 
were exulting in the abundance of their 
victories when they commenced a nego- 
tiation. On the contrary, I think I have 
heard that Spain sued for peace, not when 
Spain was in the unimpaired possession of 
her territory, but when the principal pro- 
vinces of the empire were in the hands 
of the French. Nor from any informa. 
tion which I have received upon the sub- 
ject, can I pay such a compliment to the 
ing of Prussia and the princes of Ger- 
many, as to say, that they offered terms 
of peace to the enemy when they were in 
the career of conquest, and the zenith of 
their glory. I confess I cannot see (if 
the professions of the right hon. gentlemen 
be true) what renders an explanation of 
the proceedings of the government of this 
country a subject of so much delicacy in 
the present war. If he admits that he is 
engaged in a clandestine negotiation, of 
the benefit of which he means to deprive 
our allies, and of which, of course, he 
would wish to keep them ignorant, then 
I conceive some motive for his conduct, 
and I am ready on such a supposition to 
allow his argument, if not honourable, to 
be at least logical. But if, ashe declares, 
he is really acting in concert with our 
allies, where would be the harm, if he 
were to lay all the papers which have 
eae upon the subject before the 

ouse? And here I cannot refrain from 
making one observation on the difference 
of situation, in which we have stood with 
respect to our allies in the course of this 
contest. I cannot help remembering a 
glaring defect which was pe out last 
year, in the terms of the loan which was 
then voted to the emperor. It was then 
objected, that we did not bind him to 
oo in the prosecution of the war 
onger than he thought fit. The answer 
was, if we bind the emperor to prosecute 
the war, we must ourselves come under 
the same restriction. And now we are 
told, we cannot make peace, except in 
concert with our allies.” I mention this 
merely to show the different representa: 
tions that are given of matters according 
to the pressure of different arguments. 
The right hon. gentleman has given us to 
understand something in his speech. It 
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is material to know what he really intends 
to convey, to understand how much, and 
the precise value of what he has advanced. 
I understand him to have said, and I beg 
to be corrected if I am mistaken, that 
measures have been already taken by mi- 
nisters, with a view to avail themselves 
of whatever circumstances may occur fa- 
vourable, either to making or receiving 
overtures of peace with France. I cer- 
tainly do not mean to quibble upon words, 
and therefore it cannot be supposed that 
he can mean a continuance of the war to 
be one of those measures which he hopes 
are introductory to negotiation. If it be 
understood, that since the message of 
the 8th of December, he has endea- 
voured, by means of communication with 
our allies, to learn the grounds on which 
they wish to negociate, this certainly is 
something ; but it is an instance of tardi- 
ness for which it is difficult te account. 
And even admitting these steps to have 
been taken, it still remains a question of 
serious urgency, whether the motion of 
my hon. friend ought to be agreed to by 
the House? That the manifestation ofa 
sincere desire to negociate would in this 
country produce an effect highly popular, 
‘4s a fact not to be disputed. To the rest 
of Europe such an inclination would be 
no less grateful; and I will put it to the 
judgment of the House, if they really 
think the country will make werse terms 
of peace with France, because the French 

vernment know our desire for peace to 
- sincere ? Is it not to be feared, on the 
other hand, that the mutual alienation of 
affection, and the mutual distrust which 
have subsisted between the countries, 
will create amore serious difficulty with 
respect to the succcss of any negotiation, 
than even the terms that may be pro- 
posed? In former wars, we have found 
that the obstructions to pacification arose 
more from the temper of the adverse coun- 
tries, than the specific terms whieh were 
brought upon the tapis. In the war of 
the succession, which, without excep- 
tion was the most glorious of any that 
this country was ever engaged in, is there 
a Whig at this day so bigoted as not to 
believe that the conferences of Gertruy- 
denburg might have led to peace, had 
they been properly conducted, and that 
the prolongation of the war arose from 
unextinguishable jealousy, and unyielding 
rivalship ? I am not so sanguine as to 
expect that no difficulty will arise in 
negotiation about terms? I wish to 
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God that the situation of the country 
were such as to afford any reasonable 
ground for such an expectation. But 
what I contend for is this, that such 
has been the asperity displayed on both 
sides, in the course of the contest, that 
the temper of the governments will oc- 
casion a difficulty no less formidable 
than any that may occur in the discussion 
of terms—a difficulty which I am sorry to 
say the concludmg part of the right hon. 
gentleman's speech was by no means cal- 
culated to remove. It may be said, that 
the language held by the Directory was 
insolent in the extreme. But because 
insolent language is held by the Directory 
of France, 1s that a reason why the go- 
vernment of England should assume the 
same tone of insolence? Were we to 
adopt conciliatory language, the effect 
would be immediate upon the temper of 
the French Seabiea in softening aspe- 
rity, and silencing abuse. And if such 
would be the effect in France, what might 
not be expected here ?—It was stated by 
the right hon. gentleman that the motion 
of my hon. friend, if agreed to by the 
House, would so cramp, fetter, and humi- 
liate government, that it would be impos- 
sible to negociate with honour. Tilus is 
an objection which has been stated so 
often in the course of the war, that it has 
entirely lost its force. When on a former 
occasion it was proposed to declare the 
government of France in a negociable si- 
tuation, the proposition was rejected with 
scorn, and now this very declaration has 
been made by ministers, and we have ex- 
perienced no inconvenience from it. As 
to the prerogative of the crown of making 
peace, when and how his majesty pleases, 
nd man doubts of it; but no man, on the 
other hand, will doubt of the preroga- 
tive of the Commons of England to advise 
his majesty, both as to the time and the 
terms of pacification. ‘The present is not 
a matter of right, but a matter of discre- 
tion. I have put a case before to the 
House, which is so appropriate to the 
‘deat circumstances of the country, that 

may be allowed to quote it again—the 
case of the American war. In the course 
of that war, we heard from a noble lord, 
that it was the height of indiscretion in 
parliament, to interfere with the preroga- 
tive of the king in making peace. Parlia- 
ment wisely rejected the noble lord’s ar- 
gument, and not only declared that Ame- 
rica: was in a negociable situation, and 
that the States should be acknowleged as 
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independent, but they even declared that 
no offensive war should be carried on 
against America; and this very declara- 
tion enabled the right hon. gentleman and 
his associates at that time to conclude a 
peace, the terms of which were certainly 
not such as the country, in my opinion, 
had reason to expect from its circum- 
stances at the time, but which redounded 
much to his credit, when compared with 
the misfortunes to which it had formerly 
been subjected.—There are certain bug- 
bears which have always been held out by 
ministers to parliament, and which have 
been disposed of according to its good 
sense at the time. The pretences of state 
secrets, and parliamentary confidence, 
have always been held forth as a shield 
for the measures of the servants of the 
crown ; fortunately for the people, how- 
ever, their constituents have not been 
always inclined to pay that attention to 
them, which to superficial observers they 
may seem to claim. As to the state pa- 
per to which the right hon. gentleman re- 
ferred, I have not seen it, and therefore 
am not qualified to reason upon it. But 
allowing the sentiments of the directory 
on the subject of peace, to be as wild, fans 
ciful, and extravagant as it is possible for 
them to be, that is no reason why these 
sentiments ought to deter us from offer- 
ing terms of peace. The time in which 
we live, is a time in which government 
must pay some attention to the opinion of 
the people whom they are appointed to 
govern. Were a disposition for peace, on 
the part of the government, discovered to 
the people of Breland; it would diffuse 

neral happiness over the kingdom; and 
if it was made known to France, | am 
convinced that her concessions would be 
as ample as we could wish. As to the 
popular opinion in this country, it has for 
some time been evidently against the 
war; and I say it to the credit of 
ministers, that they have sacrificed 
something to the constitution of the 
country, in permitting the opinion 
of the people respecting the war, to have 
some weight in regulating their conduct. 
If the demands of France are exorbitant, 
Jet us meet them with reasonable over- 
tures on our part, and moderation will 
have a greater effect than the most stren- 
uous resistance, in relaxing their exer- 
tions. I know reason has too little to do 
in the government of the world, and that 
justice and moderation must often yield 
to power and lawless might. This has 
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matter in national as well as private con- 
cerns to have reason on our side. I know 
I have been sometimes thought absurd, 
when I argued, that honour was the only 
just cause of war; but I still believe, and 
there has been nothing in late events to 
contradict the opinion, that reason and 
justice in any cause are the most powerful 
allies. If this be the case, let us mani- 
fest to France, to Euro 
world, a spirit of moderation; and let us 
this night address his majesty to com- 
mence a negotiation with the republic of 
France. I say the republic of France 3 
for there is more in names than one would 
sometimes be apt to imagine. Ministers 
have talked of “‘ the French rulers,” of 
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ily exemplified in the fate of 
till, however, it is no light 


pe; and to the 


‘‘ persons exercising the government of 
France,”? &c. If they are serious in their 


intentions of making peace, they must 
hold a language more explicit. They 
have sent an ambassador 
ney) to the court of Louis 18th. Do 


lord Macart- 


they imagine, after such an insult to the 
present government of France, that a ne- 
gotiation can be entered upon without a 

revious and direct acknowledgment ? 
That government has been recognised in 
various acts, both by us and our allies ; 
in the exchange of prisoners, the release of 
the princess royal, &c. There is no injury, 
therefore; but, on the con » much 
advan to be derived from a more full 
and explicit recognition. At the peace of 
Utrecht, the negociation and conferences 

g were injured by 
loying an amb 7) 
the interest of the pretender; why, then, 
the count d’Artois should now be so 
much countenanced by government as 
ambassador from an smforanute prince, I 
am at a loss to conceive. Is it not highly 
necessary, then, to make an explicit decla- 
ration, that we are really desirous of a 
suitable and honourable peace. Let us, 
however, come to the point. Ministers 
say, all this is very good, if you let us do 
it; but if the House of Commons suggest 
it, it is very wrong. Do they think, how- 
ever, that there is a cabinet in Europe, 
or even that there is a man who reads a 
newspaper, who believes, if the motion 
of my hon. friend were to be carried this 
evening, that it was forced upon adminis- 
tration? Nay, would he not rather think 
(if indecency I may be allowed to say so), 
that ministers had made the House of 
Allowing 
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. the right hon. gentleman all the conf- | 


dence which he can desire, nothing could 
tend more to evince the confidence 
of the House in administration, than 
the motion that has been made this 
evening. Even if it be the etiquette 
of the minister, that all declarations of 
this nature shall originate in the crown 
fan etiquette which 1 do not understand ) 

would not put a declaration of the crown 
in comparison, in point of authenticity, 
with that which the present motion, if 
carried, would convey. Let him recol- 
lect that every moment of delay is a 
moment of danger, and therefore let him 
not procrastinate in making the declara- 
tion. He may, perhaps, have intended 
the speech of this evening to serve the 
pore of a declaration: but he cannot 

ut know the wide and immeasurable dif- 
ference between a speech which may or 
may not go abroad in an accurate man- 
ner, and a resolution inserted in the 
votes of the House of Commons.—I 
shall not say one word on the relative 
situation of Great Britain. I am not 
one of those who are inclined to think 
despondingly of the situation of the 
country. But if any thing could make me 
despair, it would be that species of rea- 
soning, which, after telling me of the in- 
creased national debt, the load of taxes, 
and the consequent misery entailed upon 
the people, desires me tolook to the ruined 
finances of France for comfort, which are 
quickly hurrying that power to the preci- 
pice of destruction. So that, in propor- 
tion as the enemy retreats from the com- 
mon abyss which would swallow up both, 
we are encouraged to be under no appre- 
hension for our own safety. I will allow, 
that the French may be in greater distress 
than the people of this country are at this 
time ; but to me it appears to be very poor 
comfort to the afflicted to hear, that their 
enemies will fall a little before them. 
Even supposing France to come and bow 
at our feet, supposing that Louis 18th 
were to be eroclaitned rightful heir of the 
‘crown, and supposing that she were tamely 
to surrenderall the conquests she has made 
it would be no recompence for the loss 
that we have already sustained. Accord- 
ing tothe statement of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, the territorial rental of the king- 
dom does not exceed twenty-five millions 
annually. The taxes, if they turn out as 
productive as they have been estimated, 
will amount to twenty-one millions, 
which, with the poor-rates, will make a 
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sum equal to the whole landed rental. 
Now, though I am not one of those who 
think that land pays all the taxes, I think 
the weight of them lies upon the land, 
which cannot exist very easily under a 
burthen of twenty shillings in the oe 
I am told that things are worse in France; 
but, will any man be bold enough not to 
wish for peace, because the finances of 
France may be in a state still more de- 
ranged than ours? Rather than continue 
the war for another campaign, indepen- 
dent of the moral reasons against its pro- 
longation, I would not unquestionably 
give up our honour, our dignity, or our 
hberty, which, till I die, I trust I shall 
never fail to assert; but I would give up 
all questions of etiquette and accommoda- 
tion, and in fact every thing short of 
what most nearly concerns our character. 
Let it not be understood that I wish for 
a dishonourable peace, or peace on any 
other terms than those which are suitable 
to the interests, and consistent with the 
dignity of the country; but I am san- 
guine enough to think, that even now this 
country may have fair and honourable 
terms of peace. The governors of France 
dare not refuse any reasonable terms 
which we may offer; if they do, others 
will then be appointed in their place, who. 
will dare to accept of them. When peace 
shall be proposed, however, I hope and 
trust that it will not be propased on the 
dividing system, and that this sees d 
will never give its sanction to any suc 
transaction as the infamous partition of 
Poland. Dearly as I love peace, and 
anxiously as I wish for it, that such a 
peace may never prevail, 1 most heartily 
pray. I hope when peace shall arrive, 
that the interests of humanity as well as 
of kings, and that of every particular 
state, will be consulted, and that tranquil- 
lity will be re-established on the broad 
basis of justice, in answer to the prayers 
of mankind, who are now fatigued with 
war, slaughter, and devastation. 

The House divided on Mr. Grey’s mo- 
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Debate on Mr. Wilberforce’s Mction for 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade.] Feb. 18. 
Mr. Wilberfurce rose to make his pro- 

,mised motiun respecting the Abolition of 
the Slave-trade. He said, that when he 
considered how often he had brought the 
subject in various shapes before the 
House, and how many grievous disap- 
pointments he had met with in his prose- 
cution of it, he could not but foresee that 
many would be inclined to wonder at his 
perseverance. Ifthere were persons who, 
from that conception, were led to indulge 
the hope that he was either discouraged 
by want of success, or baffled by opposi- 
tion, he would tell them they utterly mis- 
took his temper, as well as the principles 
upon which he had taken the matter 
up. This question differed fundamentally 
from all others, which had ever come un- 
der the cognizance of parliament. There 
were many questions of policy on which 
different opinions might be formed upon 
the most disinterested principles; on 
which the decisions, though of import- 
ance, might yet not cut very dcep in the 
end; and the delay and suspension of 
which might be attended with no great 
degree of misery or injury. In the pre- 
sent case, however, error in decision, and 
delay or suspension in proceeding, was, 
attended with ruin, beyond all calculation, 
to unhappy Africa : while the House slept, 
the mischiefs complained of were going on, 
and every year, nay every day, was adding 
to the guilt of this country, and to the 
calamities of that. Impressed, as he was 
(VOL. XXXII.J 


with these horrible truths, he felt it to be 
his duty to strain every effort, to prevent 
a practice so destructive to the human, 
race; so disgraceful to the character of 
the British nation. 7 

It was hardly necessary for him to 
state to the House, that there was some-. 
thing very pene in the present time, 
as connected with this unfortunate sub- 
ject. Gentlemen could not but recollect, 
that the Ist of January 1796, was the 
time when the House had declared that 
the slave trade should end. ‘The first of 
January, 1796, was past, but alas! the 
detestable traffic proceeded with undi- 
minished spirit. Taking the resolution 
of that House, “that the slave trade 
should be abolished in January 1796,’ * 
for his ground, he stood upon a founda- 
tion that could not be shaken. This was 
the sentence of the House, formally and 
deliberately pronounced, after a more 
elaborate discussion than any question 
had ever undergone. It became his duty, 
therefore, to call upon the House for the 
execution of its sentence. In doing so, 
it would be superfluous to argue, since 
any effort to shake the well-grounded re- 
solution of the House would be as ineffec- 
tual, as any attempt to convince those, 
who were not already convinced, would 
be vain. 7 

The House, in order to do justice to 
the question, should remember the state 
of opinion on that occasion. Some were 
disposed for an immediate abolition; a 
large majority was in favour of a gradual 
abolition; but, however different in opi- 
nion on that point, all agreed in branding, 
the traffic with every epithet of infamy 
and reproach that ingenuity could devise. 
That should be ever remembered : for his 
part, he never would forget it; from that. 
ground he would never move. He would 
not trouble the House, or afflict the sensa- 
tions of those who had feeling, with a re- 
petition of things at the bare thought of 
which his own heart sickened. Those 
mischiefs, then felt and branded with the 
execrations of the House, were still going 
forward, and would continue to go for- 
ward with increased industry, if the House 
did not interpose, and take a quick, deci- 
sive, and an active part. One topic there 
was which threw new light on the busi- 
ness, and pointed out more distinctly, if 
possible, the necessity there was for the 
House to interfere without delay: he al- 


* See Vol. 29, p. 1293, 
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Juded to the present state of the West 
India islands. Last year, 


that quarter had pointed out the policy 
of adopting some means for stopping the 


influx of Africans into those islands. If 


that motive was urgent then, how much 
miore so was it at present? Did gentle- 
men consider what the enemy was even 
at this time doing there? Did they not 
know that the French government was 
acting there on the decree of 1794; and 


by emancipating, and turning the arms of 
the negroes against us, had got several of 


the islands into their possession; and were 
romoting and encouraging insurrection 
in others? Had the act passed, our ene- 
mies would never have possessed the 
strong ground they held in Guadaloupe, 
Grenada, and St. Vincent’s. Was it not 
evident that the negroes lately imported 
would be easily influenced by the wide 
spreading system introduced by the 
enemy? What tie had they of attachment 
¢o the planters, when liberty was offered 
them by our neighbours? Let any man ask 
himself how much more likely were the 
new imported slaves to be mfluenced by 
French principles than others, and com- 
anon sense would supply the answer. Upon 
the arguments dest E 
the abolition, it was manifest that every 
fresh importation of African negroes was 
# fresh accumulation of inflammable mat- 
ter into the islands: when they saw what 
was going forward with others under the 
machinations of the enemy, was it to be 
hoped that they would not lend their aid ; 
and thousands upon thousands joining in 
the cause, become quite irresistible? 
How much less would the danger have 
been, if the 150,000 wretched Africans, 
who have been imported within the Jast 
four years, had not been added to the 
most dangerous of all the negroes. Was 
it not then, infatuation of the most extra- 
vagant kind to continue the trade under 
such circumstances? If gentlemen felt no 
impulse from the principles of justice and 
common humanity they should at least 
hearken to the dictates of policy and 
common sense, and give to self interest 
what they might be Neposed to refuse to 
thecalls of compassion, justice, and virtue. 
Those who had argued, that there were 
Not negroes in the islands to make up a 
sufficient stock, would surely be from this 
moment deprived of that argument, since 
many more had been introduced subse- 
a to that argument being urged, than 
the number those gentlemen had specified, 
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justified any such measure; and 
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Formerly, it-was an argument of objection. 
that the number of slaves in the West In- 
dies was not great euough to execute any 
powerful act of rebellion; but when we 
recollect that smee those arguments were 
used, there has been a progressive aug- 
mentation that argument of safety is wea- 
kened and diminished. Another argu- 
ment was, that by enfranchising the 
slaves, we should let them loose upon so- 
ciety, and by that means excite anarchy 
and confusion. He most earnestly ene 


joined the House not to suffer such an 


argument to prevail for a moment; ner te 


let our enemies assert that we suppressed 


libetty, in every shape, while we pretended 
to cherish it; but to show an admiring 
and applauding world, that we did really 
succourt liberty, while we repressed licen- 
tiousness. If there were any who, ren- 
dered insensible by habit to the demands 
of humanity, could look with indifference 
on such a traffic, let them ask themselves, 
if they never before had heard of it, and 
were told that 4 system so repugnant to 
every human feeling, and so contradicto 

to every divine law, had been encouniped 
by the House of Commons, what opinion 
they would form of that House? Shalt 
it be said, that those who spread confu- 
sion through Europe, shall be mercifut 
alone, in that poiut where we are deficient? 
Shall it be said that they pour balm into 
the wounds of the Africans, whom we 
scourge and torment? He was con- 
vinced, that neither policy nor interest 
sure he 
was, there was no man bold enough to 
advance, that any interest was a sufficient 
apology fur the continuance of such a 
system of barbarity and wickedness. He 
exhorted the House, in the most pathetic 
language, to consider what an important 
question they had to decide upon; and 
to reflect, that upon their assent or dis- 
sent, the fate of millions of their fellow- 
creatures depended. He implored them 
not to resist obvious and just claims by 
vague declarations ; but if they saw an 
harm in the measure, to state it specifi- 
cally, and say what it was. And, finally, 
as they had themselves, upon the most 
full examination and discussion, pro~ 
nounced a just and equitable sentence, he 
called upon them to carry it into imme- 
diateexecution. Towhich end he moved, 
« That leave be given te bring in a bill 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, at a 
time to be limited.” 

‘General Tarleton said, though he al- 
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ways admired the eloquence of the hon. 
gentleman, and though he gave him every 
credit for his intentions, yet when he con- 
sidered the critical situation of the West- 
India islands, he could not agree to his 
motion. The Liverpool traders he af- 
firmed, had suffered more than any others 
by the war, as the African coast had been 
swept by the enemy's force. He thought 
it therefore rather severe, that their pro- 
rty should be marked for destructign, 
by the adoption of the present motion. 
There were two propositions io his mind 
insurmountable ; the inexpediency of the 
measure, and of the time for carrying it 
into execution. In 1798, the House was 
decidedly in favour of gradual abelition ; 
and while this country was in peace, they 
alj along entertained this idea; but if we 
compared the present with the past, it 
must be confessed, that no time could be 
more unfit for coming to a resolution of 
abolition than the present. The hon. gen- 
tleman had looked at the West-India is- 
lands, and had concluded that the circum- 
stances existing there justified such a 
measure. The general said, he was of a 
wery different opinion. The progress of 
the French manners there would show, 
that it was nec to oppose them, to 
Save our possessions in that country. We 
ought rather to endeavour to increase the 
‘population, since it added to our defence, 
than depress it by stopping the importa- 
tion of negroes. The discussion of the 
uestion might have such effect on the 
slaves, as to turn them against their mas- 
ters, and induce them to pursue the prac- 
tices inculcated by Jacobin principles, ' 
and the doctrine of the rights of man. ' 
‘With regard to the commerce itself, there 
was less cruelty in it than gentlemen ima-. 
gined. It engaged the attention of the 
petty princes, and prevented mutual wars 
and massacres. He was convinced of the 
impolicy of the measure, and would there- 
fore move, ** That the other order of the 
day be now read.” 

Sir W. Young said, that the hon. mover 
had called upon every gentleman, who 
rase to oppose him, to come forward, 
in a fair and manly way, with arguments. 
This he proposed to do. In 1792, he 
went to the West Indies, to investigate 
the conduct of the planters to the slaves. 
He found the treatment of the planters 
highly benevolent and proper. He came 
home with this impression on his mind, 
and had brought with him a body of evi- 
dence to establish the benevolence of the 
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planters. The House had been much 
taken by surprise in this bysiness. He 
way able to show, by a letter he had in 
his hand, the solicitations and undue in- 
fluence that had been used to make a 
bad impression un the miudo of gantle. 
men. It was well known that there were 
places called rotten boroughs, where one 
personage or family sent, by their sole 
patronage, members to that House; it 
was also known, that there were other 
corporations, where only about twelve 
ersons had all the political interest. It 
been the custom to send a circular 
letter to the perc: of boroughs, to try 
to prejudice their minds, against the slave 
trade; and to corporations, where a few 
electors returned members, to gain over 
the majority, to instruct their members 
to vote for its abolition. To counties and 
places where election was more general 
and jin the hands of many, this circular 
was sent to leading characters, to influ- 
ence the multitude, and induce them to 
petition against the trade. Here sir Wil- 
ham Young read the letter signed T. 
Clarkson, which was dated the 14th of 
February, 1796, after Mr. Wilbertorce 
had given notice of the motion then be- 
fore the House. Such were the steps 
taken by the committees for the abolition 
of the slave trade, to make the members 
of that House act inconsistently with 
their duty and conscience. What he of- 
fered to the consideration of the House, 
was not simply his own opinion, or what 
he collected from personal experience. 


| He was confirmed in it ae authority 


of an intelligent writer, Mr. Bryan Ede 
wards, the historian of the West Indies 
who declared to him, that he considered 
the disturbances in St. Domingo as ori- 
ginating in the committees here, whose 
proceedings had the appearance of take 
ing the part of the slaves against their 
masters. Nothing, he was persuaded, 
could tend more to render the negroes on 
the plantations discontented, than an as- 
surance that their labours were not te 
be alleviated by the arrival of additional 
assistance. He gave Mr. Wilberforce 
every credit for his humanity and inte- 
grity, but, in the present instance, he con- 
ceived he was led away by modera 
theorists and canting hypocrites in reli- 

ion. In the worst days of the Jesuits, 
it never was adopted as a moral obliga- 
tion to pursue good ends by bad means 
Such, however, was the theory set afloat 
in these times, to the injury of property 

p ' 
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and morality. He appealed to the House, 
whether this was a proper period for 
carrying such a measure. It was, he 
was convinced, the very reverse. The 
attachment of the slaves to their masters 
was well huuwn. Before the hon. gentle- 
man had made his motion, he ought to 
have read a history lately published, of 
the state of the trade on the coast of 
Africa. In that book he would read, that 
the natives escaped the cruelty of their 
tad princes, by being sold to the West 
ndia planter: and that the king of Da- 
homey, who sold his prisoners to the 
Europeans, if he could not dispose of 
them, had declared his resolution to put 
them to death. In neither the West India 
islands, nor on the coast of Africa, would 
the situation of the slave be bettered by 
the measure ; on the conrrary, the planter 
would be ruined in his property, and 
this country much ivjured. in its com- 
merce. 

Mr. Burton thought the conduct of 
the committecs had been perfectly con- 
stitutional. He hoped constituents would 
always continue to instruct their repre- 
sentatives. For his own part, he had uni- 
formly been in favour of the abolition. 
Possessing liberty and the rights of man, 
he wished to see others enjoy the same 
blessings, and on that principle supported 
the motion. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that the hon. ba- 
ronet had alluded to the methodists as 
the authors and abettors of the motion, 
who, acting upon the absurd notions of 
the rights of man, introduced doctrines 
injurious to society. It so happened, 
however, that the present motion was 
founded in practical humanity. The ob- 
ject of it was to release a wretched herd 
of men from slavery, to raise them to so- 
ciety, to enlarge their minds, increase their 
enjoyments, and extend their use. Un- 
fortunately, there was a malicious nar- 
row-minded desire to counteract this ; and 
this insidious spirit of gain and persecu- 
tion, had been found to reside in men of 
high birth and station, and even in some 
of the clergy, who, in direct disobedience 
to the precepts of their mission, had la- 
boured to traduce and pervert the scrip- 
tures to their sophistry, and had hurled 
forth their anathemas against those who 
dared to controvert them. These fana- 
tics had presumed to say, that because 
Cain murdered his brother Abel, some 
five or six thousand years ago, the ne- 
groes, were doomed to eternal bomdiage, 
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and were stamped with the seal of the 
Eternal’s vengeance. Another argument 
was, that the negroes were better used 
to the climate than Europeans, and there- 
fore, ought to be imported. Unfortunate 
indeed, was it for these miserable beings, 
that because they were born under the 
tropics, they must be torn from their 
dearest friends and relations, and drudge 
through a life of slavery! The religion, 
the logic, and the morality of the sup- 
porters of this diabolical traffic, were 
equally consistent and praiseworthy. It 
was impossible that this inhuman traffic 
could go on without the total loss of our 
West India islands. It had been said, that 
the condition of the slaves had been me- 
liorated. But was not that one of the 
blessed consequences of the regulations 
proposed by the hon. mover? He hoped 
the House had heard such futile argu- 
ments too often, to be any longer deceived 
by them, and that they would not be 
perpetually sounding the words morality, 
christianity, and revealed religion, with- 
out giving an example of the doctrines 
they inculcate. 

Mr. Jenkinson said, that in the pre- 
sent state of our national concerns, he 


‘could not but deprecate a motion of this 


nature. He was apprehensive that its 
tendency would be to lead the negroes 
into an idea that the House was about 
to take up, what they supposcd to be 
their cause, in opposition to their mas- 
ters. The effect of such an opinion, 
when entertained by them, would be to 
destroy all subordination, and to en- 
danger the present state of the West 
India islands. In his opinion, the danger 
of agitating such a topic, was infinitely 
greater at the present, than it would have 
been in former times; in proportion as 
the French principles of equality pre- 
vailed, in the same ratio was the danger 
increased of an insurrection among our 
West India negroes. A country might 
be in that uncivilized state (as, perhaps, 
was the case in some parts of Poland 
and Russia), that but little comparative 
risk attached to the discussion of such a 
subject; but in the West India islands, 
the people of colour in particular, from 
their increased sources of intelligence, 
had it much in their power to influence 
the untutored minds of the African ne- 
groes. He therefore considered the 
danger of insurrection from the slaves 
newly imported, to be far less than that 
which would arise, were an act of the 
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British legislature to be considered by | enforce a precipitate abolition had al- 
them as holding cut an idea of support | lowed this internal to prepare gra- 
against their masters. When to this he | dually for a conclusion. The de- 
added the present convulsed state of the | stined period had elapsed, and during 
islands, arising from the war, he could | the course of it, the traflic had been car- 
not but anxiously wish the question to be | ried on to a greater extent than at any 
at least postponed till the restoration of | former time. The question, therefore, 
peace. He thought that when the bless- | which was then before the House, was, 
ings of peace came, some measure might | whether it would agree to do that at last, 
be adopted for the relief of the negroes, | which it had pledged itself to the world, 
with perfect safety; till then, he wished | to perform four years before? The onl 

the subject to be buried in oblivion. Wad | argument which he felt of weight suffi- 
the hon. mover attempted less, perhaps vet to combat, -was one, which was ri- 


ee 


he might have accomplished more; but | vetted by the force of prejudice. It was 
in his opinion, no good consequences | said the prejudices which had _ been 
could arise from the present motion, in ; formed by habit and custom in favour 
comparison with the evils it would pro- | of the trade were not to be removed ; 
bably produce. | hence the argument of those, who, though 

Mw . Pitt said, that on a subject which ; they were driven, from the force of con- 
had been so often and so elaborately | viction, to abjure the traftic of slavery, 
debated, it was not to be expected that | yet were brought to acquiesce in its con- 
any arguments could be adduced which | tinuance, from the idea that more prac- 
had great noveltv to recommend them. | tical mischief would be done from its 
When, however, he considered the vast | abolition, than any advantages which 
importance of the object, he could not | could accrue from such a measure. He 
for a moment admit that any possible cir- | would insist on it, that it was dangerous 
cumstance, any question of expediency | to allow pretexts of one sort or another, 
or of local difficulties should impede the | to prolong a system which in itself, was 
discussion. For his own part, he wished | admitted by those to whom he referred, 
to enforce it, because he still adhered | to be indefensible. Pretexts would thus 
to the opinion which the House had | never be wanting, to prolong, from time 
already given upon the subject ; and he | to time, a system which merited imme- 
should consider himself as doing injus- | diate condemnation. Thus, at one time 
tice to those principles which governed | excuses were drawn from its being a time 
his conduct, were he to wave them upon | of peace, and at the present, from its 
any inferior consideration. It was impos- | being a time of war. So far from feeling 
sible for those who felt as he did to admit | such objections, he, for one, concurred 
any argument of expedicncy or plea of | with those who thought that the danger 
existing circumstances to influence their | to which our West India islands stood 
determination upon the question of the | exposed, was an additional reason for 
immediate abolition, an idea which, to the | wishing that the abolition of this trade 
utmost of his power, he was resolved to | should be delayed nolonger. The topics 
enforce. But while they would do in- | of opposition urged by his hon. friend, 
justice to their principles to compromise | with him led to different conclusions. 
this grand object, it was fair to allow | He would not minutely argue what state 
their fullest force to the objections of | of the human mind was the readiest to be 
those who dissent from the present mo- | infected with the poison.of dangerous 
tion in the utmost extent of its principle. | principles. He thought, however, that it 
His hon. friend who spoke last, had de- {| was either when it was wholly uninformed, 
clared himself adverse to a hasty aboli- | or when it was debased by oppression ; 
tion of the slave trade. He was asto- | cither when it was so rude, so blank and 
nished at such a declaration. After astren- | uninstructed, as to be equally incapable 
uous and decided opposition on the part | of the impressions of virtue, and the sug- 
of some, and after the conviction of many | gestions of mischief; or, when it was 
of the original enemies of the measure was | groaning under the pressure of slavery 
effected by the powerful evidence that had | and injustice. Granting the whole force 
been adduced, the House four years ago | of the hon. gentleman’s argument, that 
came to the resolution that at the pre- | the newly-imported negroes were most 
sent time it should cease. The House, | secure against the influence of Jacobinical 
upon the idea that it was improper to | Principles, still it must be admitted, that 
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"hey were open to the attempts of others 
to enlist them as auxiliaries in riots and 
jusurrections. If, then, there were any 
danger from the uninformed minds of the 
newly-imported negroes being operated 
upon by the perverted minds of the ne- 
groes of another description, it was evi- 
dent that the one and the other of these 
dangers were united, sv long as the sys- 
tem of slavery was continued. But it 
had been argued, that the danger arising 
from the negroes who have been long 
in the islands, would be much increased, 
were the future importation from Africa 
to be stopped. But this was an opinion 
founded upon the argument, that the 
House, by adopting the decision proposed 
this evening, would be considered by the 
negroes as taking a part with them against 
their masters, and holding out to them 
encouragement to insurrection. But what 
was this but to confound the two distinct 
ideas of abolishing the slave trade on the 
African coast, with the emancipation of 
the negroes at present in the West Indies ? 
The one point had no connexion what- 
ver with the other. This much he could 
gay at any rate, that the abolition of the 
traffic must long precede the period when 
the negroes were to be made free. A 
great change must previously be effected 
in their situation and upon their minds. 
Degraded and wretched as they now were, 
to declare them free would be only to 
confer an empty name ; it could not be- 
stow the substance. He had heard of 
the humanity of the planters, and what 
was the conclusion which this observation 
authorized? Could it be doubted that the 
planter possessed more the confidence 
and the attachment of the slaves born 
upon his estate, than of those who, torn 
from every tender relation, became the 
reluctant victims of slavery? By putting 
a stop to a trade which interfered with 
those principles by which the planter and 
the slave were, placed in the most agree- 
able relations, which confounded those 
propensities, and disappointed the opera- 
tion of those advantages which would re- 
sult from them, a very important object 
would be gained. But so long as the im- 
portation of new Africans was permitted, 
new seeds of discord would be sown, and 
cenfidence, security, and the interest of 
the planters would be proportionably les- 
sened. The hon. gentleman had argued 
that the negroes would consider the pre- 
sent motion as taking their cause against 
their mgsters; but this was so far from 
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being the fact, that it would be giving to — 


the master fresh means of attaching the 
negroes to his service. It was said, that 
the negroes were desirous of new impor- 
tations of slaves, that these might enjoy 
the happiness which their situation be- 
stowed. On the other hand, the negroes 
were described as delighted with the pro- 
spect of emancipation, and dissatisfied 
with the hardships to which they were 
exposed. Both these accounts could 
not be true; and, in fact, neither of them 
had any foundation. Upon the whole, 
he was so far from feeling any force in 
the arguments which had been adduced, 
in dears to the motion, that every 
consideration derived from the critical 
state of the country, and of the islands, 
furnished so many additional reasons, in 
his ae for adopting the measure pro- 
osed. 

: Sir Richard Hill said, that as to the 
time of bringing forward the motion, 
there could be no time improper to do 
what was right, and to abolish what was 
wrong. He only lamented that a traffic 
so contrary to the laws of nature, and of 
God, should so long have disgraced this 
country. He hoped, it was now going 
to be put a stop to, and should give his 
most hearty assent to the motion. 

Mr. Dent denied that the slaves were 
treated with harshness. He was astonish- 
ed to hear it asserted, that new im- 
portations would injure the islands by 
strengthening the spirit of insurrection 
that prevailed; for 1¢ was the speeches 
delivered in that House which promoted 
the disposition to revolt. Whilst huma- 
nity was so much talked of, he wished 
justice might not be overlooked. He ar- 
gued against the motion upon the ground 
of political interest : the West Indies pro- 
duced a great revenue to this country ; 
but by the measure proposed, the House 
was going to deprive the planters of the 
means of paying that revenue. He be- 
lieved that the merchants of Liverpool 
and elsewhere had but one wish, that the 
House would adopt strong measures to 
prevent any of the Africans from being 
ill-treated. The regulations already 
made, tended to make the middle pas- 
sage thoroughly comfortable. As to giv- 
ing the negroes their freedom, without 
the means of procuring a livelihood, that 
would only be giving them up to a spirit 
of plunder. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that it was his 
anxious wish, as we valued our character 
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as a nation, to abolish so infamous a traf- 
fic. He considered the arguments of the 
hen. gentleman who spoke last, as a trite 
repetition of the arguments refuted over 
and over again. He had asserted, that 
the merchants of Liverpool, &c. had no 
other wish than to prevent the slaves 
from being ill used; whereas, he could 
not avoid remarking, that they had not 
proposed a single regulation, to render 
the middle passage more comfortable ; so 
far from it, they opposed every step taken, 
totis viribus, and strove to the utmost. 
per fas aut nefas, to hinder the measures 
then pursued. When the friends of the 
abolition had disclosed the secrets of the 
prison-houses no less than eight years ago, 
surely no epithets could be less properly 
applied than rash, hasty, and sudden. 

he hon. baronet had said, upon the au- 
thority of Mr. Bryan Edwards, that the 
committees in London had been the au- 
thors of the mischiefs in St. Domingo. 
For his own part, he thought that these 
committees had becn of great service in 
informing the minds of the people, and 
in raising their abhorrence of the inhuman 
traffic. As to the affairs of St. Domingo, 
he would defy Mr. Edwards to prove that 
the evils which prevailed in that island 
were in any way connected with the com- 
mittee. He wished to say nothing to the 
prejudice of the planters; at the same 
time, he could not help fearing, that be- 
fore this subject was brought forward, 
the situation of those under their power 
was not s0 happy as it was at present. 
Whatever might be the natural disposi- 
tions of the planters, arbitrary power cor- 
rapted the mind, and the possession of 
unlimited authority ezsily led to its 
abuse. The House could not allow the 
clanus of persons prejudiced from habit 
and biassed by interest, to decide upon a 
great question of general policy. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair said, that as he 
never 1 had delivered his sentiments on 
this subject, he could not content him- 
self with a silent support of the motion 
for the abolition. The question depended 
upon principles so few and so simple, that 
details were not only superfluous, but in- 
sulting to the House. Before he mention- 
ed these, however, he felt himself called 
upon to return his thanks to the hon. 
moved, for his zealous exertions in a cause 


which invelved the dearest interests of 


mankind. He was much surprised on 
this, as well as on former occasions, to 
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consumed in debating upon, policy and 
expediency of what, on all hands, wag 
deemed to be a matter of right. In mat- 
ters of doubtful right, or even in cases 
of gratuitous benevolence, it was cer- 
tainly proper to discuss the policy of the 
measure to be adopted. But in cases 
where the right was indubitable, and jus- 
tice Joudly calls for a decision on its side 

then all the suggestions of ‘eft should 
be for ever sct apart. In highway rob- 
beries, the necessities of the robber were 
not to be sustained as an apology, for the 
crime: neither in the slave trade was the 
interest of the merchant to be sustained 
as an argument for persevering in the 
traffic. He begged the House would at- 
tend to the, question upon which they 
were now deliberating; it was no less 
than this, whether it was politic and ex- 
pedient to deliver a whole nation and 
their posterity into slavery, with whom 
we are not at war? He appealed to the 
general feeling of the House, if any mo- 
tives of expediency, however powerful ; if 
any argument of interest, however conclu- 
sive, ought to influence their decision 
upon such a point. Though it were 
proved, by the most irrefragable argue 
ments, to be for the interest of the West 
India planters, that the trade should be 
continued, he would not give up the 
question of justice. He had the satisfac- 
tion of learning, however, that perscna 
could be found voluntarily to perform the 
task assigned to the negroes infinitely 
more to the advantage of the planters. 
But even though this were not the case, 
a British House of Commons could never 
hesitate a moment in preferring the claims 
of justice to policy. They had heard a 
great deal about the comforts of the mid- 
dle passage. But to talk of the comforts 
of a voyage, by which thousands of the 
human race, together with their poste- 
rity, were to be consigned to perpetual 
slavery, was a language with which he 
was not acquainted. He was happy in 
believing that the abolition of this nefa- 
rious trade would not operate to the in- 
jury of the West India planters. He did 
net, however, give this vote upon any 
such ground, but because he was so tied 
down by principle, that he had no right 
to vote otherwise. The learned serjeant 
concluded with observing, that to all who 
believed in a superintending Providence, 
the existence of the slave trade was of it- 
self sufficient to account for all the cala- 


sce so much of the time of the House | mities which had lately befallen Europe, 
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and might completely justify the aveng- 
ing angel, in entirely extirpating those 
nations from the face of the earth, who 
had availed themselves of their commer- 
cial eminence, to oppress and enslave 
such a numerous tribe of their fellow 
creatures. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that having 
solemnly, and after due consideration of 
this important question, given his opi- 
nion upon it on a former occasion, he had 
to state, that in the course of the last 
four years he had been confirmed in 
every principle which he had delivered, 
and in every expedient which he had held 
forth at the commencement of that pe- 
riod. With those who argued oa the ge- 
neral principle of the slave trade as inex- 
pedient, impolitic, and incompatible with 
the justice and humanity of the British 
constitution, he had ae and must 
still agree. But to those who at this time 
took up the question, he must say, that 
however laudable their motives might be, 
the mode which they had taken rather 
tended to retard the object they had in 
view, than to promote and accelerate it. 
And he firmly believed, that the hon. 
mover was farther from attaining his end 
than he was four years ago: For whatever 
opinions men might form upon general prin- 
ciples and speculative points, if they did 
notcarry along withthem the prejudices and 
the interests of mankind, they would cer- 
tainly fail in the application of those prin- 
ciples. ‘Though he had no difficulty in 
giving it as his opinion, that the West 
ndia planters had taken too wide a field 
of opposition to the measures which had 
been proposed, and had mistaken their 
Interests by persevering in the trade of 
carrying slaves from Africa, yet he could 
by no means join in the high tone which 
the learned serjeant had assumed ; a tone 
in which he was convinced his learned 
friend would not have spoken had he 
been aware of the full extent to which 
his reasoning went. He could not go so 
far as to brand all his ancestors, who had 
encouraged the trade by a long series of 
legislation, as impious and unjust. In 
justice, thercfore, to the manes of his an- 
cestors, as well as to other considerations 
of still greater weight, he was restrained 
from going the length that the opinion of 
the learned serjeant went. He repeated 
it again, however, that the motion which 
had been proposed that evening, would 
defeat its own object, and that any other 
mode of abolition than that by introduc- 
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ages of those imported from Africa, 
never would succeed. Even supposing, 
however, that not another slave was to be 
exported from Africa to the British West 
India islands, the cause of humanity would 
not gain in the least from such aboli- 
tion; it would only throw the trade into 
the hands of other commercial powers, 
who would benefit from our mimaken be- 
nevolence, and would carry it on without 
any regulations whatever.—Those who 
dittered from him in opinion exclaimed, 
‘‘ let. us wipe away the stain of this ini- 
quitous traffic from the national charac- 
ter.” This might be a fine figure in rhe- 
toric, but it certainly was not a logical 
argument; nor was it in fact any argu- 
ment in the cause of humanity. This was 
not the ground, however, on which he 
opposed the present motion. He opposed 
it because he thought, were it agreed to 
by the House, it would endanger the 
peace of the country. What was the 
measure, he asked, which was now pro- 
posed? His learned friend disclaimed all 
idea of emancipation; though, when he 
remarked this, he could not but remind 
the learned serjeant, that his argument, 
if carried to its full extent, would go to 
show that the emancipation of every slave 
in the West Indies was a right, which in 
justice they might claim. Sipooine It, 
however, only to amount to a prohibition 
of the trade with Africa, he contended, 
that such a resolution, if passed into a 
law in the present distracted state of the 
colonies, would throw them entirely into 
the power of the enemy. In support of 
this proposition, he begged the House 
would only tend to the nature of the war 
in the West Indies. On the part of this 
country, it was not awar for riches or lo- 
cal aggrandizement, but a war for secu- 
rity. On the part of the enemy, it was a 
war, not for conquest with a view to en- 
rich themselves, but a war of devastation, 
in order to impoverish this country, and 
thus to obtain, not a direct, but an indi- 
rect superiority over their enemies. The 


way in which they had carried it on in 


order to attain this object, had been by 
attempts to stir up the slaves to insurrec- 
tion against their masters. And the en- 
gine which they had used in this warfare, 
was, proclaiming liberty to the negroes,. 
while at the same time, under pretext of 
espousing their cause, they exercised 
cruclties unheard of before, and imposed 
a bondage to which their newly acquired 
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vassals were entire strangers. They held 
out, that the slaves in our colonies were in 
a state of barbarous oppression ; and this 
was themode in which they thought proper 
to convey their relief. Would the repre- 
sentatives of the people of Great Britain, 
in the calmness of legislative deliberation, 
furnish their enemies with an engine to aid 
their hostile purposes against this country? 
While Victor Hugues entered our colonies 
with a decree of the National Convention 
of France in one hand, declaring liberty 
to our slaves, would they put into the 
other an act of the British parliament with 
which to advance, desiring them to join 
their deliverers, and oppose those who had 
so long been their oppressors? In the 
present convulsed state of those islands, he 
thought it became the legislature to pause, 
especially as it might be hoped a time was 
fast approaching when questions of that 
pature might be agitated with much greater 
safety and etlect. As this, in his opinion, 
was not the proper time, he should cer- 
tainly oppose the present motion; not by 
a direct negative, but by voting for the 
previous question, which would not pledge 
the House to any opinion upon the sub- 
ject. It had been urged, that the House 

ad come to a resolution four years ago, 
that the trade should be abolished in 1796. 
But he would ask, if we were in the same 
situation in regard to our West India co- 
lonies that we were then, and whether the 
delay which was then thought necessary 
on account of the state of Grenada, St. 
Lucie, St. Vincent's, and Dominica, was 
not more necessary now? No man would 
state that the condition of Grenada was 
better now than it was four years ugo. 
St. Vincent’s was in a similar unfortunate 
situation. He trembled for the eflects 
which the frequent discussions of this 

uestion would produce in the West In- 

ia colonies, and entreated gentlemen to 
defer the discussion till a proper season 
arrived, which he trusted was not rcmote. 

Mr. Fox said :—The sentiment of op- 
position, Sir, to this trade is one, whichif 
It has once got possession of the breast of 
ao honest man, it is impossible that any 


mode of debating or of resisting it should | 


add to the impression which must already 
be made on his mind. But if it were 
possible that any mode of resistance to 
the question of abolition could have the 
eflect of inspiring me with a greater de- 
gree of earnestness than I already feel on 
the subject, ‘it is that which has becn at- 
tempted by the right hon. gentleman Vie 
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spoke last. I confess, that I ain not a 
little indignant at the mode in which he 
has treated the subject. The honour of 
the House, the honour of the legislature, 
and a regard to the principles of the con- 
stitution, make me feel warm upon the 
occasion. The general subject has been 
this night so ably handled by the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, whose opinion with 
this House is likely to have more weight 
than mine, that I will not venture to 
take from the impression of any thing he ° 
has said. I must, however, take notice 
of one assertion of the hon. baronet, that 
there were many matters cleared up with 
respect to the characters of the planters. 
The hon. baronet will give me leave to 
say, that itis not to those who live among 
slaves, that I would naturally look tor 
examples of humanity. To the charges 
which have been brought of the cruel 
treatment of slaves, I grant there may be 
many honourable exceptions. But when 
I am desired to look for cxamples of the 
most exalted humanity and benevolence, 
to those men who framed the barbarous 
laws of Jamaica; when I am referred, as 
a model of mildness and mercy, to the 
conduct of the men concerned in carrying 
those Jaws into execution, I must hesitate 
alittle. What, Sir, must be my feelings, 
when I read of laws by which men are 
condemned to be exposed in cages to the 
burning influence ot the sun; and when 
I learn that such laws have actually been 
carried into effect! From the perusal of 
such facts I must necessarily recoil, 
though, upon the whole, I am not apt to 
believe that the planters are distinguished 
by any particular inhumanity in the exer- 
cise of a power, with which, I contend, 
no man ought to be entrusted. 

I must remind gentlemen, that at pre- 
sent the question is not emancipation but 
abolition. How far the argument of the 
learned serjeant might go to the point of 
emancipation it cannot be now necessary 
to discuss. The question is, whether we 
will sutler a horrible injustice to be car- 
ried on under the sanction ot our laws ? 
The question is not one that interferes 
with the locai jurisdiction of the colonies ; 
it is, whether we shall exerta right, which 
undoubtedly we possess, to determine 
with respect to the continuance of a trade 
which depends on ourselves? The con- 
fusion in this instance has arisen from the 
idea, that if the abolition takes place, it 
must necessarily be followed by the eman- 
cipation.. I hope and trust that it will; 
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but this point I leave for the decision of 


the proper legislature, with whose pro-. 


vince I have no wish to interfere. But 
we are told, that we ought not to jom 
with the negroes against their masters. 
Undoubtedly it would to us be matter 
of greater satisfaction, if we could in this 
business obtain the concurrence of all 
the planters. But how does this argu- 
ment agree with the other statement of 
the right hon. gentleman, that by agree- 
ing to the abolition we shall afford an ar- 
gument to Victor Hugues, who will be 
enabled to say, “ The French convention 
liberates slaves, the British parliament 
takes no care of them; it abolishes, m- 
deed, the traffic in slaves, but leaves to 
their fate those, who are already in bond- 
age?” Indeed, I do not see how this ar- 
gument can possibly apply, except I were 
to conceive, that the right hon. gentleman 
was arguing for the emancipation. I 
think it is not necessary to employ more 
than one argument with respect to the 
character of the House, “ Did you not, 
four years ago, pledge yourselves at this 
time, to abolish the detestable traffic in 
human flesh?” The honourable baronet 
says, that the House then acted from the 
Opinion expressed in the numerous peti- 
tions, which were reccived from different 
parts of the country. What, then, would 
you have it go abroad, that the House 
supposed it right to act from the opinion 
of the public, in order to ensure a little 
popularity, and promote their petty ince- 
rests at elections, and the moment that 
the pressure of that opinion is withdrawn, 
conceive themselves to be justified in re- 
nouncing the pledge which they had so- 
lemnly adopted? And, what is the pe- 
riod at which you choose to hold up the 
House in this light ?—after the passing of 
the two bills which have thrown difficul- 
ties in the way of expressing the public 
opiion. Is it at such a period you think 
ee to hold out that you are so much 
nclined to favour the cause of slavery, in 
Opposition to truth, justice, and humanity, 
that though you formerly truckled to po- 
pular opinion, you now come forward in 
your genuine colours, and, in violation of 
the most solemn and deliberate pledge, 
announce yourselves the advocates and sup- 
porters of slavery? If any thing can add 
to the flagrancy of the case, it is the con- 
duct which has been adopted by the 
House of Lords since this question came 
before them. I suppose that it is not re- 
gular in this place, to arraign the conduct 
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of the House of Lords, and therefore I 
will not arraign it. But there is one 
ground suggested by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, on which I can, consistently with 
order, advert to their conduct. The right 
hon. gentleman said, that the House of 
Lords had as much right to their opinion 
as this House has to theirs. Now let me 
state a case. If, after a long and labo- 
rious investigation on a point deeply af: 
fecting the honour of thc national charac- 
ter, and the gencral interests of humanity, 
their lordships had communicated to us 
the result of their deliberations, involving 
an issue of the most pressing urgency, 
and of the greatest practical importance, 
and had called upon us for our decision ; 
and if we, after four years, had come to 
no resolution, and taken no notice of such 
communication, I have no hesitation to 
say, that in such a case we should have 
betrayed our trust, and have had no right 
to sit as a branch of the legislature. What 
chiefly appears extraordinary is, that 
the Lords should take no step at all in 
the business; that they should flinch 
from the proceeding, and abandon it, as 
it were, to silent contempt. Undoubtedly, 
every branch of the legislature has a 
right to expect from the others, either 
agreement or dissent to any measure, 
which it may choose to bring forward. 
And it is well known, that if this House 
takes the business to the House of Peers, 
as it ought, it never will experience such 
mortifying neglect, or such contemptuous 
silence. The right hon. gentleman will 
not deny that if a majority of this House 
cordially concur as to the principle of the 
abolition, and agree as to the necessity 
ef carrying it into effect with the smallest 
delay, the House of Lords will also con- 
cur in the propriety of taking some im- 
mediate steps for the purpose. But if the 
House of Commons never are in earnest 
in the business, it is in vain that they 
carry their resolution to the House of 
Lords. That House will see through 
the pretext, they will second the policy, 
and will suppose, that by such neglect 
and delay, which amount, in fact, to re- 
jection, they better comply with the 
wishes of the House of Commons, as to 
the real state of the question, than by giv- 
ing it the most cordial reception, and the 
most diligent attention. It is necessary 
for the honour of the House, that this re- 
proach should not attach. In order te 
vindicate the dignity of theiy character, 
and the consistency of their proceedings, 
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it is incumbent upon them to show, by 
adopting the motion of the hon. gentle- 
man, that if the resolutiom which they 
some years since passed for the abolition 
of the slave trade be rejected, it is the 
fault, not of the Commons, but of some 
other part of the legislature. 

But it has been said, that if you abo- 
lish the trade, other powers will take it 
up. This is an argument which cannot 
at all affect the line of conduct which we 
are bound to pursue. The question is, 
whether you have not the power of com- 
pletely abolishing it jn your own colo- 
nies? Unquestionably you have, notwith- 
standing what has been urged, that they 
will still continue to be supplied from 
other powers. You may certainly as 
easily put a stop to any contraband trade 
of this sort, as to the trade which was 
formerly carried on of importing provi- 
sions from America. There is no vigour 
of means, or language of authority, which 
he ought not to employ for that object. 

ig country ought to threaten with in- 
dependence every colony which, after the 
interdiction of the legislature, should still 
pce to carry on this infamous traffic. 

ut it is farther said, that even if the 
trade were abolished by us, the interests 
of humanity would not be benefitted, and 
that it would be carried on with circum- 
stances of still greater cruelty and op- 
pression. Upon the same principle might 
we justify every crime. It might be al- 
leged, that crimes must be committed in 
society, and that therefore we will anti- 
cipate the criminal purpose, in order to 
prevent its being perpetrated with more 
wanton Outrage, or determined ferocity. 
By this reasoning the robber might de- 
fend his occupation of plunder ; he might 
say, “ It is an advantage to myself, and 
I exercise it with less injury to others, 
than more hardened or savage offenders.” 
The same argument might be brought 
to extenuate the crime of murder; it 
might be alleged, that it was less repre- 
hensible, because it was accompanied 
with fewer circumstances of excruciating 
torture, or persevering malice. 

The right hon. gentleman treated as a 
figure of rhetoric, the expression, ‘ to 
drive the shame of this iniquitous traffic 
from ourselves.” A figure of rhetoric ; 
Good God! can any appeal be more 
forcible and impressive, more directly 
practicable, more powerfully urgent? Is 
it nothing to drive from ourselves the 
shame of such a traffic, at a period too, 
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when great revolutions have seemed, in 
future, to demand a more intimate con- 
nexion between politics and morals ; when 
nations affect to hold out the principles 
of eternal justice, as the busie of their 
conduct, and to establish a character for 
something better than the artifices of in- 
trigue, or the resources of their power? 
Is it nothing to wipe away the guilt and 
the stain of a traffic which the right hon. 
gentleman has himself admitted to be in- 
consistent with humanity and justice? If 
the House of Commons still mean to per- 
severe in the trade, for heaven’s sake let 
them, at least, act fairly and manfully, 
Let them not use a timid caution, or 
skulk behind the shameful negligence of 
others. Let them boldly and openly de- 
clare, that after they had confessed the 
trade to be cruel and pra ate they still 
mean to carry it on to an unlimited extent. 

But the right hon. gentleman has al- 
leged as a reason why we ought to give 
some quarter to this trade, the respect 
which we owe to our forefathers. We 
ought not, forsooth, to load their memo- 
ries with all that accumulation of guilt 
which is charged upon this traffic, or to 
brand with such harsh epithets a practice 
which they encouraged by their example. 
Reverence for their characters, and regard 
to their manes ought to sink the conside- 
ration ef injustice, and extenuate the hor- 
ror of cruelty. The tendency of mankind 
to degeneracy has been a common topic 
of declamation among moralists and poets. 
If the complaint be well founded, we 
ought at least, by getting rid as much as 
possible of the vices of our ancestors, to 
endeavour to compensate for the particu- 
lars in which we fall short of their virtues. 
But if antiquity shall be found to sanctify 
injustice, and reverence for former times 
to diminish the detestation of cruelty—if 
we shall conceive it to be a point of ho- 
nour to throw a gloss over the crimes of 
our ancestors, while we are led from a 
sense of duty to their manes, to copy 
them in our own practice, then truly the 
prediction of the poet will be fulfilled— 

“ #tas Parentum, pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeuiem vitiosiorem.” 

It was amusing enough, however, to hear 
the right hon. gentleman talk of this pious 
veneration for the memories of our an- 
cestors, this charitable covering for their 
failings, and deprecate all harshness of 
obloquy, and general terms of condemna- 
tion as applied to the slave trade, which 
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shall not be wanting to vindicate the 
honour of our character, and the consis- 
tency of our proceedings.” 

r. Addington said, that had he then 
had the honour of a seat in that House, he 
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much more must they now have sufficient 
for that purpose! He would next advert to 
the worn-out topic, that other nations 
would take up the trade if we relinquished 
it. Since the time when it was first urged, 


should have voted for the resolution of | had not the Danes announced a future 


1792, because he detested the trade, and | abolition? 


Had not the French emanci- 


thought it ought to be abolished, but that | pated their slavesin the West India islands, 


it should be abolished gradually. It 
struck him, that it might be abolished b 
an improvement in sir W. Dolben’s bill, 
by making a rapid increase in the propor- 
tion of the tonnage of ships, carrying 
slaves, so that it might become impossible 
to carry on the traffic. 

Mr. Barham said, no man was more 
‘ anxious to alleviate the distresses of any 
condition of humanity than himself. But 
before he could give his consent to the 
motion, he must be convinced that the 
stale assertions respecting the sufferings 
of the negroes in the West India Islands 
were true. So far was this from being 
the fact, that he would affirm, that the 
slaves in the West Indies were better fed 
and cloathed, and enjoyed more of the 
comforts of life, than the generality of the 
Jabouring class throughout Europe. If the 
fact, however, were otherwise, no time 
could be more unhappily chosen than the 

resent, tointroduce the motion before the 
House. The motion, if carried, would 
create universal rebellion in the tslands. 
It was a remarkable fact, in the teeth of 
those who pictured the miseries of the ne- 
¢roes in such deep colours, that none could 
be more averse to the abolition of slavery 
inthe islands than the slaves themselves. 
if the measure was abruptly adopted, that 
part of our territory must be lost. 

Mr. Wilberforce observed, that the ar- 
guments in favour of his motion had been 
so ably and eloquently urged, that he 
would not take up much of the 
time ofthe House in availing himself of 
the right of reply. It was impossible for 
him, however, to forbear touching shortly 
on a few topics which required some 
farther illustration. The papers on the 
table showed that the number of slaves 
imported into the islands during the last 
four or five years, was much greater than 
the average importation. If, therefore, it 
was to be considered as a benefit, that 
they might glut themselves with slaves, 
this was a benefit which they had enjoyed 
ina greater degree than parliament had 
intended. If in 1792 the ablest men in 
the House thought that they had slaves 
sufficient to keep up their population, how 
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and of course indirectly abolished the slave 
trade? Did not the Dutch seem likely to 


adopt the same system; and above all, 


had not the Americans prohibited the 
carrying on the slave trade for the sup- 
ply of foreign nations; and had not 
every individual state, except perhaps 
Georgia, either abolished or suspended 
the slave trade, even for their own sup- 
ply? And yet, in the face of all these 
facts, this argument was brought for- 
ward with as much confidence as ever. 
This wretched pretext he supposed would 
never cease to be urged, whilst there 
remained a single nation upon earth, by 
which the slave trade was carried on. 
Much had been said concerning the 
calumnies circulated against the West 
Indians. Every great cause would have 
warm and over eager adherents; but he 
appealed to the House, whether he had 
not himself uniformly abstumed from 
every thing of that nature. But what he 
had always insisted on was, the various 
evils necessarily attendant on a state of 
slavery, and that degradation to which 
the negroes were reduced below the 
dignity of moral agents. ‘ Are not the 
slaves,” said an hon. gentleman, * well fed 
and: sufficiently cloathed and lodged?” 
What then, were these the only claims of 
a rational being? Were the feelings of 
the heart nothing? Was intellectual and 
moral improvement nothing? Where, too, 
were family endearment and social inter- 
course, and the consciousness of inde- 
pendence and willing services and grate- 
ful returns, and, above all, the cultivation 
of knowledge, and the light of religious 
truth, and the hope full of immortality ? 
So far, then, from thanking the hon. gen- 
tleman, on the part of the slaves, for his 
feeding and cloathing and lodging, which 
were talked of, he must protest against 
the manner in which they were mentianed, 
as degrading man to the level of brutes, . 
and insulting the higher properties of our 
nature.—An hon. friend of his had ex- 
pressed his wish, that this motion had been 
suspended till the termination of the war. 
There was something not a little provok- 
ing in the dry, calm way in which gen- 
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tlemen were apt to speak of the suffer- 
ings of Sieae Suspended! Was the 
work of death suspended in Africa? Were 
all the miseries of that devoted country 
suspended? Had they not been going 
en as he had shown, even in an aggra- 
vated degree? He therefore could not 
feel himself at liberty to suspend his mo- 
tion, or for a moment to delay his endea- 
vours to rescue that much injured coun- 
try from the oppression under which it 
groaned. What man who believed ina 
superintending providence, and a moral 
governor of the world, could dare to lend 
his aid, in the present circumstances of 
this country, to the support of a system, 
which, even by its advocates, was con- 
fessed to be contrary to the rights of 
human nature, and the laws of God? He 
conjured the House in an exigency like 
the present, not to insult the forbearance 
of Heaven, and practically disclaim every 
hope of the divine favour. 

The question being put, “ That the 
other order of the day be now read,” the. 
House divided : 

Tellers. : 
General Tarleton - I 67 


| YEAS 4 ci; William Young - 
: Mr. Ryder- - - - = 
Nors ) Mr, Robert Smith - t 2 


Leave -was then given to bring in a 
bill for the Abolition of the Slave trade 
at a time to be limited. 


Debate on Mr. William Smith's Resolu- 
lions respecting the Loan.) On the 15th 
of December 1795, Mr. Willian. Smith 
moved, ‘ That a Committee be appoint- 
ed to inquire into the circumstances of 
the Negotiation of the late Loan.” Mr, 
Pitt agreed to the Motion, and thanked 
the hon. gentleman for bringing it for- 
ward. Mr. Smith next moved, ‘ That 
the said committee be a committce of the 
whole House.” To this Mr. Pitt objected, 
because it would occasion a total inter- 
ruption of public business. He was will- 
ing that it should be an open committee, 
and that all should have Voices who at- 
tended it. Mr. Sheridan disapproved of 
any other committee than a committee of 
the whole House, because it would defeat 
inquiry. If they were sent to scramble 
"up stairs, a few gentlemen in the confi- 
dence of the minister might attend, though 
others would not; and thus they would 
have a partial report. The House di- 
vided: Yeas, 19; Noes, 56. It was then 
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ordered, that the said committee be a se- 
lect committee. A committee was ac- 
cordingly appointed, who were to have 
power to send for persons, papers, and re- 
cords ; and all who came to the committee 
were to have voices. On the 19th of 
December it was ordered, that the com- 
mittee have power to report the Evidence, 
as it shall appear to them, to the House. 


February 9, 1796. Mr. William Smith 
made the following Report : 


“The SeLrect CommItTEE, appointed 
to inquire into the Circumstances of 
the Negotiation of the late Loan; 
and who were impowered to report 
the Evidence, as it should appear to 
them, to the House ; 


‘“‘ Have proceeded to inquire into the 
matter to them referred; and have deter- 
mined to report the Evidence in the form 
in which it has been taken, except, that 
they have forborne to insert in their re- 
port the lists'ofthe persons among whom 
the contractors or subscribers appear to 
have distributed portions of their respec- 
tive shares of the Loan; because it has 
been represented that the disclosure of the 
names in thoselists may,in some instances, 
be prejudicialto the mercantile interests of 
the parties ; and because, on inspection of 
the lists, as well as from the examination 
of the parties, your committee see no 
ground to suppose, that any interference 
took place on the part of any persons con- 
nected with government in the distribu- 
tion of any part of the Loan.” [Here 
follows the voluminous body of Evidence 
taken before the said committee, a copy 
of which will be found in the Commons 
Journals, Vol. 51, pp. 310—360]. 


Feb. 22. The said Report being again 
rend, 

Mr. Willtam Smith said, that before he 
came to the immediate discussion of the 
loan, he begged leave to offer a word ortwo 
upon the Report, which,.as the House would 
see, was pretty voluminous, owing to the 
repetition of similar questions and answers 
relative to persons upon the list of sub- 
scribers. It might appear extraordinary 
to those who had formerly remarked, that 
he completely exonerated the chancellor 
of the exchequer from any charge of per- 
sonal corruption, that he should enter 
into that examination; but to remove 
every kind of pejudice on that score, he 
assured the House that that examination 
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was not stituted by him, but by another 
hon. gentleman then present. There was 
one view in which he considered the busi- 
ness, which would prevent him from fixing 
any such charge on ministers. Had it been 
necessary for them to have had recourse 
to corruption, with the power in their 
hands, they would not have acted so clum- 
sily, as to have made the negotiation of a 
loan the instrument of their venality. 
They would not have had recourse to 
means that would subject them to ex- 
posure, when they had an establishment, 
whose gigantic influence surpassed all for- 
mer example. With respect to the loan, 
nothing was more distant from his mind 
than to accuse ministers of corruption. 
But where there were such enormous pro- 
fits onaloan, it mustbe admitted, that those 
who were favoured would be apt to sup- 
port and abet a war, from the profits of 
which they derived such enormous ad- 
vantages. This he begged to be consi- 
dered as a general observation, as he did 
not wish to cast the slightest imputation 
on any of the contributors to the loan, 
among whom there were several who 
_ were incapable of being influenced by 
any mean or sordid motive. He men- 
tioned however, as a most extraordi- 
nury coincidence, that among those per- 
sons who signed the requisition for the 
meeting at Grocers’-hall, and addressed 
the House in favour of the Treason and 
Sedition bills, a sum of not Jess than 
800,000/. was divided, from which they 
derived a profit of not less than 90,004.— 
To enter into the negotiation itself, every 
one agreed with the right hon. gentleman, 
that afair and open competition ought 
always to be encouraged. Now it would 
appear, from the testimony of every per- 
aon in the report, that in last autumn, a 
competition was invariably persisted in 
notwithstanding some allusions to a claim 
of preference addressed by Mr. Boyd to 
the right hon. gentleman in the month of 
October, and that an open competition 
was formally announced in November b 
the governor of the bank. After this, it 
would be natural to inquire how and why 
it was abandoned. It appeared to have 
been abandoned on the ground of a claim 
made by Boyd and Co. upon the right of 
Maia and although this right had 
een claimed in a short conversation be- 
tween Mr. Boyd and the right hon. gen- 
gentleman in October, the right hon. gen- 
tleman was then determined to admit no 
claim whatever. Thus it rested till after 
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the 23rd of November. On the 23rd of 
November, however, the open competi- 
tion was announced, when Mr. Boyd be- 
gan to be alarmed: and on the 24th he 
had an interview, when he stated his claim 
more particularly, and afterwards put it 
down in writing. The validity of the 
claim was founded on a promise of the 
right hon. gentleman that no other public 
loan for this country should be made until 
the period fixed for the last payment of 
the preceding loan should have elapsed, 
Now, Mr. Boyd aseerted in his Jetter, that 
‘this was not one of those rights of 
which litigious, people sometimes avail 
themselves, for the mere purpose of givs 
ing trouble; it was a right which was 
founded on justice and the nature of 
things, recognized by constant practice 
and public opinion, and which he could 
not relinquish without evident loss.” 
That this might appear perfectly clear, 
‘he begged leave to state that there was 
at that moment still floating in the market 
the value of five millions of money ia 
scrip, which remained to be converted 
into stock.” Now, Mr. Smith said, he 
could show as many mistakes, io point of 
confusion in these passages, as there were 
misstatements in point of fact, notwith- 
standing the palpable care and pains 
bestowed in writing it. In the first place, 
it was an extraordinary assertion of the 
contractor to say, that his claim was a 
right founded in justice and the nature of 
things, and recognized by constant prac- 
tice and public opinion. Could Mr. 
Boyd imagine the right hon. gentleman so 
ignorant of the practice of bargaining for 
loans, after having been so long in the ha- 
bit of it? But in order to show this was 
the case, the contractor asserted, that 
there was at that moment still floating in 
the market the value of five millions of 
money in scrip, which remained to be 
converted into stock. Now, not to say 
that not one syllable of this was true, it 
was the most extraordinary claim he ever 
heard of, as would appear by the whole of 
Mr. Boyd’s evidence.—He then recapitu- 
lated the state of the market on the 24th 
November, to show that instead of five 
millions of scrip of the preceding loan 
remaining, there was not more than 
2,300,0004 upon which the. greatest loss - 
would have been 445,718/., the whole of 
which, he contended, ought to have been 
given up rather than enter into a negotia- 
tion, which has been of greater loss to 
the public.—Le observed that Mr. Boyd 
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maintained a separate right from the 
other contributors, which he was not 
able to prove in any part of his evi- 
dence, and the only grounds on which he 
claimed it were, the risk, trouble, and duty 
of the original contractors. He was at a 
loss to find what the duty of the original 
contractor was, unless it was to see that 
the minister fulfilled his contract; and 
with respect to the trouble, the only 
trouble he knew was the selection of such 
of his friends, upon whom he meant to 
confer the favour of putting their names 
down to his list of subscribers, and ac- 


cepting or rejecting the solicitations of 


other people. He found no trouble in 
providing this loan of eighteen millions, 
for the whole capital was not sufficient to 
meet the numerous solicitations of his 
friends to shower down his benefits upon 
them. 
waiting upon the chancellor of the exche- 
quer: but -he supposed he did not think 


much of that, since he thereby had the 


power to choose how much of the con- 
tract he would keep himself, and how much 
he would divide among his friends, ac- 


cording to the advantages that were likely 


to arise from the bargain. As to the risk, 
there was only risk in one point, namely, 
that if the loan fell below 10 per cent. dis- 
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payment of a new loan was commonly 
more than was necessary ; while Mr. Giles 
and Mr. Mellish were both of opinion, 
that the knowledge that a loau to any 
given extent was coming into the market, 
affected’ the price of the existing funds,— 
He desired the House to compare, in 
what manner the holders of scrip were af- 
fected upon the negotiation of a new loan 
before the last payment of the old loan, 
as it applied to the answer given by Mr. 
Boyd. In 1794, when the chancellor of 
the exchequer bargained for a new loan 
with Mr. Boyd, he bargained for it a 
month previous to the last payment of 
Messrs. Morgan and Anyerstein, who 
were the contractors for the preceding 
loan, and in December 1794, the funds 
were materially affected by the first pay- 
ment of the new loan. Did Mr. Boyd 
then think such a conduct improper, and 
contrary to justice, to constant practice, 
and public opinion? Certainly not. Did 
the chancellor of the exchequer think it 
improper? Certainly not. But how con- 
trary was the conduct of the contractors 
at that period to that of Mr. Boyd on the 
present occasion! They felt no alarm, 
nor did they make any objection to it; and 
the reason was, because they considered 
their loan as wound up. [In the present 
instance we must recollect also that three 


count, the contractors would be obliged to | 
fulfil their engagement when the contribu- ; parties met as competitors, and conse- 
tors would be released if they had made ; quently the value of the existing funds 
the first payment; for Mr. Giles, the de- , must have been more depressed than if 
puty-governor of the bank, being asked, | there had been but one contractor. No 
‘‘Is not all risk to the contractors from ‘ person would presume to deny this, nor 
the subscribers at an end when that , was there any immediate pressure for the 
deposit has been paid?” replied, ‘Cer- ; first payment; for although the terms 
tainly not, for if the loan was to fall under | were concluded upon the 25th of Novem- 
10 per cent., which is generally the amount , ber, the subscribers were not called upon 
of the first payments the contractors would : to make good their first payment till the 
undoubtedly be responsible to the public.” | 10th of December following ; near a fort- 
He had known it fall 6 per cent., but the ; night therefore intervened. It might be 
risk was then not worth mentioning. | alleged that the public service wanted 
And here, if, by any unforeseen accident, ‘money; but it was evident from this that 
the loan should fall to such an enormous | it did not press for it immediately: and 
discount as would ruin the contractor and . thence another consideration was to be 
his friends, could it be imagined that the .deduced—it was always customary to 
country would insist on the bargain? ‘ bargain for a loan only two or three days 
Certainly not. If it did, they would not ‘before the opening of the budget, and it 
be able to pay, neither if they could, was had often happened that an interview did 
it a clear point that they could be obliged. not take place between the chancellor of 
Such was the superstructure on which the exchequer and the contractors till the 
Mr. Boyd built his claims to a right of j very day before that on which the budget 
. preference.—He next came to the ne- | was to open, und it had been usually the 
gotiation of a loan. The negotiation of | practice to require the first payment in 
a loan threw down the price of the ; two, three, or four days after at the far- 
existing funds, as soon as it was talked | thest. Now, what was the longest period 
of. Mr. Boyd himself said, that the first | for the minister to have waited before he 
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had it in his power to bargain for a new 
loan, conformably with his former engage- 
ment? The utmost period would have 
been till the 15th of January : or if he had 
been urgent for money, he might have 
come to parliament, and obtained a vote 
of credit. Suppose it could not have 
been done by a vote of credit, it might by 
a short loan of two or three millions. 
_ The goodness of the terms became the 
next subject of consideration. Now he 
acknowledged that the terms were to be 
relatively viewed. It would often happen 
that the terms of a loan would be good 
at one time for the contractor, and at 
another for the public; but we had au- 
thority that the terms were fair for both, 
when the bonus was a little under or a 
little over 4 per cent. The terms when 
the last loan came out were 74 premium. 
It was at six before the opening of the 
budget, at 54 at the first negotiation, 
and immediately after it rose to6. Mr. 
Boyd himself stated the bonus to be 
61. 15s. 9d. per cent., and therefore it was 
not surprising that he should call it a bad 
bargain for the public, when the calcu- 
lator made it so much above the usual 
rate. In every way he estimated the 
ublic loss at a very considerable sum ; 
or by the bringing down of the king’s 
message on the day after the opening of 
the budget, the right hon. gentleman 
caused an advance of profit upon the Joan 


of 900,000. Whether the purport of: 


that message was foreseen on the 25th | 
of November he could not tell, but he' 
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advantages to the public might have been 
improved. He next touched upon the 
bills antedated from Hamburgh, but 
drawn upon unstamped paper in London 
on the treasury, by Mr. Boyd, jun. What 
degree of preference might arise from this 
accommodation, it was not for him to de- 
termine. Mr. Boyd had positively denied 
that he formed any claim to the present 
loan, from the accommodation he had 
given to government in that instance. 
ther gentlemen, however, who were ex- 
amined as to that particular, admitted 
that at least in that transaction, there 
was nothing likely to preclude or weaken 
Mr. Boyd's claims. Mr. Smith then pro- 
ceeded to examine the mode of conclud- 
ing the bargain between the minister and 
Mr. Boyd. From its privacy, it was of 
all others the most suspicious. It in- 
volved a responsibility, which no minister, 
except for particular reasons, could wish 
to undertake; since he subjected himself 
to the imputation of having acted un- 
fairly for the public, if he granted too fa- 
vourable terms to the contractor; or un- 
generously to the contractor if he took 
any undue advantage for the public at 
his expense. 
Having gone through the detail of 
facts, he proceeded to draw one or two 
eneral conclusions. When he consi- 
ered the amount of the late loans, the 
liquidation of the public debt appeared 
to be practically impossible. We had 
lately added to the mass no less a sum 
than forty-eight millions. If such had 


blamed the right hon. gentleman, be-. been the effect of so short a period of 
cause he had no occasion to have settled war, when we considered how much Eu- 
the terms of the loan before the 45th of; rope had been engaged in wars since the 
December, and on that day he might pos- ; beginning of this century, and how little 
sibly have ascertained whether such a prospect there was that they would in 
message would have been brought down! future be discontinued, any prospect of 
or not; for Mr. Smith knew toa certainty | the liquidation of the immense load of. 
that on. Monday the 7th, when the budget ! public debt must appear to be altogether 


was opened a person in a public coffee- 
house informed the company that a mes- 
sage would be sent down to the House 
that day, containing his majesty’s recog- 
nition of the French republic; and when 
he was afterwards informed that no such | 
circumstance had happened, he seemed | 
surprised, and attributed it to some odd 
accident. The next day, however, ve- 
rified his declaration. If, therefore, the 
circumstance of the’ message was so pub- 
lic, it must evidently have been for some 
days before in the contemplation of mi- 
nisters. He did not make any imputa- 
tions of corruption, but he thought the 
{ VOL. XXXiI.} 


impracticable, or at least to be removed 
to an indefinite period. The expense of 
one year's warfare had completely undone 
the effect of twelve years of peace. Un- 
der such united disadvantages, he feared 
it might be said of the national debt with 
the most literal accuracy, 

“ Multosque per annos, 

“ Multa virdm volvens durando secula vincit.”” 
Mr. Smith next remarked upon the bad 
effect of loans, such as the present, on a 
commercial country. They held out the 
hope of sudden and immense gains ; they 
‘aduced men to forsake the sober tract of 
slowly productive industry for the more 

[3 D] 
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dazzling prospects of monied speculation. 

e mentioned, that some years since, 
when he was in Holland, several mer- 
cantile men had complained to him of the 
decline of their commerce, in consequence 
of the persons who had large capitals 
having taken their property out of trade, 
and turned their attention to specula- 
tions in money. Such speculations tended 
to enrich individuals, but to impoverish 
the country. They threw the small, 
profits of the many into the pockets of 
the few; those who had once tasted 
the sweets of such transactions, were af- 
terwards but little inchined to engage 10 
the pursuits of commerce. They thought 
only how they might still more improve 
the money they had gained in that way, 
by continuing to employ it in the same 
channel. He should now move a string 
of resolutions of fact arising out of the 
Report. As they were very numerous 
and not very short, he would have them 
now read, and then leave it to the dis- 
cretion of the House, whether they should 
immediately proceed to the discussion, or 
allow them first to be printed, and ap- 

oint a future day for their consideration. 

r. Smith then read the Resolutions, 
which are as follow: 

1. * That it apears to this House, that the 
principle of making Loans for the public ser- 
vice by free and open competition, uniformly 
aie by the chancellor of the exchequer, 

as been very generally recognized, as aftord- 
ing the fairest prospect of public advantage. 

2. * That in all the communications rela- 
tive to the formation of the late loan, which 
passed between the chancellor of the exche- 
ne and the governor of the Bank of Eng- 

and, or any of the parties concerned, previ- 
ous to the 24th of November lest, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer did invariably profess 
a resolution to adhcre strictly to the principle 
of tree and open competition. 

3. “ That on the 25th of November, 1795, 
the day eprontey by the chancellor of the 
exchequer for a meeting of the several com- 
petitors for the loan, to settle the prelimina- 
ries thereof, and when they were all assem- 
bled, the chancellor of the exchequer, after a 
separate conference with Messrs. Boyd and 
his party, did propose to the other compe- 
titors, viz. Mellish and Morgan, to bid for the 
loan, ‘ on condition that an option should be 
* reserved to Boyd and his party, of taking 
‘ the loan at such a price as should be equal 
‘in value to one half per cent., on the whole 
* sum borrowed, above the highest offer of the 
* competitors.’ 

4.“ That the said Mellish and Morgan, 
having refused to become competitors on a 
condition, to which they deemed it almost im- 
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possible to submit, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer did, immediately after, without Pee 
Lao other terms, agree for the loan 
with Boyd and his party, although it was un- 
derstood, by all the parties, that they were 
not to come to a final settlement on that day. 

5. “ That, by giving this preference to Boyd 
and his party, the chancellor of the exche- 
oe did totally depart from the principle of 

ree and open competition, after having, by a 

communication through the governor of the 
bank, only two days preceding, expressly in- 
vited persons to bid on that principle, and 
who had also previously made preparations 
for that purpose. 

6. “ That the preference, so given to Boyd 
and his party, was claimed by them on the 
foundation of a supposed fact in the settle- 
ment of the preceding loan for the service of 
the year 1795, between the chancellor of the 
exchequer and the said Boyd and his party; 
namely, that ‘the contract was entered into 
‘under the condition, that no other public 
‘Joan for this country should be made, unt 
‘the period fixed for the last payment of the 
‘loan then contracted for should have 
‘elapsed ;’ and on the allegation, that the ne» 

ociation of a new loan at that time would be 
injurious to the said Boyd and his party. 

7. “That m appcars to this House, not 
only that the said Boyd has not any where 
contended or athrmed, that the preceding 
condition was ever expressed in specific terms, 
or reduced to any form; but that the confrary 
is implied in the arguments made use of by 
him in support of his claim, ‘ viz. that it was 
‘aright, which was founded in justice and 
‘the nature of things, recognized by constant 
¢ practice and public opinion.’ 

8. “ That it does not appear to this House, 
that the chancellor of the exchequer has any 
where admitted the reality of such en 
ment or condition, having been made by him 
with the said Boyd and his party, but, on the 
contrary, that he did state to the parties as- 
sembled at his House on the 25th of No- 
vember, ‘ that the circumstances had come 
‘but recently to his knowledge,’ and that he 
did not admit any obligation to exist, although 
the said Boyd contends that his right was not 
only founded in justice and the nature of thi 
but recognized by constant practice and ube 
lic opinion. 

9. “ That it appears to this House, that fe 
such condition is, in fact, either expressed or 
implied, in any of the papers laid before this 
House, in which the particulars of the con- 
tract for the said loan appear to have been 
fully adjusted and settled between the con- 
tracting parties. 

10. “ That it appears to this House, that 
such a restriction is introduced into the me- 
morandum of the contract for the loan for 
the service of the present year; and ' 
no precedent is any where alleged for the 
introduction of a stipulation so new, and of 
which the consequences may be extremely 
important. : 
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41. “ That in the month of October 1795, 
the said Waltcr Boyd, esq., did state to the 
chancellor of the exchequer the right of the 
contractors to object to the negotiation of a 
new loan; that the chancellor of the exche- 
quer did, on that occasion, say, that he would 
send for their party (viz. that of Boyd and 
Rubarts) to hear what they had to say, before 
any competition should take place; but, that 
be seemed positively determined not to admit 
of their claim. 

12. “ That the said Boyd, in his addresses 
to the chancellor of the exchequer, on the sub- 
ject of his supposed right to a preference over 
the other competitors supported that right by 
arguments drawn from his situation as a 
holder of scrip of the preceding loan and 
from the injury which he and the other con- 
tractors fur that loan must inevitably suffer, 
as bolders of that scrip, by the introduction 
ef eighteen millions more into the market, 
while a large portion of the last year’s scrip 
was still in hand; and that it does not appear 
that the said Boyd did ever allege, or pre- 
tend, to the chancellor of the exchequer, that 
he had an unalienable inherent right to a pre- 
ference fur the loan then depending, which 
belonged to him exclusively, asa contractor 
for the preceding luan, though he should have 
disposed of the whule of his share therein, 

13. “ That it appears to this House, that it 
is, generally, to the negotiation of a new loan 
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@ negotiation for a new loan, or from fixing 
the eposit Lu bc modo on auch loan on some 
day previous to the last payment on the prc- 
ceding one. 

17. “ That it appears to this House, that, 
of the 24,076,500/. of additional capital, cre- 
ated by the loan for the service of the year 
1795, there remained, on the 24th of Novem- 
ber last, only 1,962,532/. of floating scrip; 
that is, which had not been converted into 
stock by the full payments having been made 
thereon. 

18. “ That it appears to this House, that 
of the loan raised in the year 1795, for the 
service ofthe Emperor, and guaranteed by 
his majesty, there remained, as floating scrip, 
onthe 24th day of November last, the sum 
of 1,393,734/.; and that, therefore, even if 
the existence of the said Austrian scrip be al- 
lowed to create any impediment to the nego- 
tiation of a new loan, for the service of Great 
Britain (as seems to be asserted by the said 
Walter Boyd) yet the total amount of Hoating 
scrip on the 24th of November last, did not 
exceed 3,356,2964. 

19. “ That it does not appear to this House, 
that the house of Messrs. Boyd and Co. were 
possessed of more than 500,000d. of the said 
Hoating scrip. 

2u. *« That it does not appear to this House, 
that the said Walter Boyd took any steps to 
ascertain who were the holders of the suid 


before a certain period, tu which the said ; floating scrip at the time of the negotiation of 


Walter Boyd objects in all hiscommunications | 
with the chancellor of the exchequer; and 
that the principle of his objection to such ne- 
gotiation applies equally, whether the depo- 
sit on such loan be appointed to take place 
shortly before or after the last payment on 
the preceding loan. 

14. “ That it appears to this House, that 
the value of the existing funds is affected in a 
far greater degree by the negutiation fora new 
loan, and the settlement of the terms thereof, 
than by the making the deposit on such loan 
after it is settled. 

15. ‘That it appears to this House, that 
before all the payments were made on the 
loan for the service of the year 1794, the 
chancellor of the exchequer did negociate a 
new loan with the said Boyd and his party 
for the year 1795; and that, although consi- 
derable suns of the loan tor 1794 were then 
outstanding as floating scrip, though the funds 
were considerably atiected by the transaction, 
and though the deposit was exjccled to be 
speedily called for, yet neither James Mor- 
gan, esq. nor any other of the contributors to 
the former loan either objected to the nego- 
Se or made any coinpluint on account 
Of it. 

16. “ That it appears to this House, that, 
waiving all consideration of the interests of 
the contracting parties, cases may arise in 
which it might be highly prejudicial to the 
public service, if the chancellor of the exche- 
quer should be precluded trom entering into 


the present loan, or to procure fur them any 
indemnification for the injury which they 
might possibly suffer from the introduction 
of su large an additional quantity as 25,385,2504. 
of new capital into the market. 

21. “ That it appears to this House, that 
of the 18 millions sterling subscribed for tie 
service ofthe year 1795, no morethan 445,7 18/. 
rags unpaid on the ¢4th of November 
ast. 

22. “ That it appears to this House to have 
been a matter of public notoriety, for some 
weeks previous to the 25th of Noveinber last, 
that Messrs. Mellish and Mr. James Morgan 
were making preparations to be competitors tur 
the Joan to be neguciated for the service of tice 
year 1796. 

23. ‘* That it appears to this House, that, 
under the circumstances ofthis notoriety, and 
notwithstanding his own engagement to 
Messrs. Buyd and Co. the chancellor of the 
exchequer did, even on the 23d of November, 
formally authorize the governor of the bank 
to announce to all the parties concerned, that 
the loan would certainly be dispused of by 
competition, without having sent for the 
party of Messrs, Boyd and Co. todiscuss their 
claim, 

24. ‘* That it appears to this House, that 
the chancellor of the exchequer did not, in 
fact, ever send for the said Boyd and Co.; 
that the discussion of their claim with him 
did not take place at all, but on their own re- 
peated application, and then not till the very 
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day before the competitors were to meet; and . 
that till they were actually met, the parties of 

organ and Mellish were not apprized of any 
doubt existing in the mind of the chancellor 
of the exchequer on the admissibility of com- | 
petition. 

25. “ That it appears to this House, that 
Messrs. Boyd anid his arty were very willing 
to leave the terms of the loan to be fixed by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, who did fix 
them accordingly. 

26. “ That it appears to this House, that 
the contractors for the loan of 1795 could not 
suffer any pecuniary loss by the introduction 
of a new loan before all the payments on the 
preceding loan were completed, otherwise 
than as holders of scrip, or shares therein ; 
and that, on that principle, all the contri- 
butors to the loan of 1795 had as good aclaim 
as the contractors to a preference for the suc- 
ceeding lvan, in proportion to the amount of 
the shares in the loan of 1795 then held by 
them respectively. 

27. “ That it appears to this House, that 
Mr. James Morgan, one of the persons in- 
tending to be competitors for the late loan, 
has given in evidence to the committee, that 
he would have offered, on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, to bave taken the said loan on the fol- 
Jowing terms: 120/. 3 per cent. consolidated 
annuilies 25/. 3 per cent reduced, and 3s. 6d. 
per annum of long annuity, for every 100/. 
subscribed, being a difference of 3s. per annum 
long annuity, or 499,500/. more advantageous 
to the public, than the terms made by the 
chancelior of the exchequer to the party of 
Boyd and Co. 

28. “ Thatitappears to this House, that 
the loan so finally and unexpectedly settled, 
on the suid 2ith of Nuvember, was not sub- 
initted to the consideration of this House until 
the 7th of December; and that the deposit 
was notrcquired from the contributors until 
the 10th of December. 

29, “ That it appears to this House, that 
this interval of twelve days, between the set- 
tlement of the terms of the loan and the sub- 
mitting it to the consideration of this House, 
very greatly exceeds any that has been known 
on such occasions; and that no advantage is 
Jikely to accrue to the public from an interval 
of such unprecedented length. 

30. ‘That it appears to this House, that | 
his majesty’s gracious Message, containing a | 
communication, that his majesty would be | 
‘ induced to meet any disposition for a nego- | 
* tiatiun, on the part of the enemy, with an 
* earnest desire to give it the fullest and spee- 
‘ dicst effect,’ was delivered to this House on ' 
Tuesday the 8th of December ; and that in | 
consequence of the intimation contained in the 
message, the value of the loan suddenly rose 
above 5 per cent., creating by that operation | 
only, an additional profit on the whole loan. 
of more than 900,000/. sterling. 

$1. “ That it appears to this House that, if 
the settlement of the loan had been deferred 
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(as had been usual on former occasions) until 
a day or two before it was submitted to the 
consideration of this House, some communi 
cation to the parties of the probability of a 
message from his majesty, similar to that 
which was delivered, might have preceded the 
settlement; and that the public might then 
have had the full benefit of that advance in 
the public funds, which it was impossible not 
to foresee that such a message would produee, 
and which, in the present instance, actually 
amounted to a sum exceeding 900,000/ on the 
loan so recently contracted for. 

32. ‘That it appears to this House, that 
the sum of 649,000/. of the 4 per cent. annui- 
ties, created in the year 1795, was in pledge 
at the Bank on the 24th of November last. 

33. “ That it appears to this House, that 
on the 3rd of November 1795, the commis- 
sioners appointed for the liquidating the na- 
tional debt, did, for the first time, begin to 
purchase in the 4 per cent. consolidafed an- 
nuities. 

34. “ That it appears to this House, that, 
immediately on the purchases by the said com- 
missioners being mace in the 4 per cent. an- 
nuities,a very considerable advance took place 
in the price of the said annuities, the 3 per 
cent. annuities not rising in equal proportion. 

35. “ That it appears to this House, that, 
on the application of some of the parties con- 
cerned in the negotiation for the present loan, 
through the medium of the governor of the 
Bank, the chancellor of the exchequer did 
agree, that the whole of the new capital should 
be created in the 3 per cent. consolidated and 
reduced annuities, with a very small propor. 
tion of long annuities, to the total exclusion 
ot the 4 per cents, and contrary to the gene- 
ral practice on former occasions, when sums 
of considerable magnitude have been raised. 

36. “That it appears to this House, that, 
in the month of September, 1795, the said 
Walter Boyd did, at the request of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, undertake to advance 
money for the use of government to the 
amount of one million, for which he was to 
reimburse himself by bills to be drawn upon 
the lords commissioners of the treasury, to be 
accepted by them, and negociated at his own 
convenience; and that bills to the amount of 
700,000/. were drawn in London on the com- 
missioners of the treasury, in the name of 
Walter Boyd junior, bearing a fictitious date, 
at Hamburgh, several weeks preceding the 
time at which, with the privity of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, they were really 
drawn in London; and that the said Walter 
Boyd, junr. isa gentleman not engaged in any 
house of business in fepehatalh 

37. * That it appears to this House, that, 
the said bills, though drawn in London, yet 
professing to be foreign, and not written on 
stamped paper, were of such a nature and de- 
scription as the Bank of England would have 
refused to discount for any commercial house 
whatever, and such as it would have been in- 
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jurious to the credit of any private house to | be present on that day, 


have negociated. 
. $8. “ That it appears to this House, that | 
the said Walter Boyd, esq. has declared that | 
no part of his right to a preference, as a con- . 
tractor for the new loan, was grounded on 
the transaction of the bills dated at Hamburgh, 
and circulated by him fur the service of gu- 
vernment; that henever had any expectation 
of that sort; and that he took no merit at all 
to himself in having consented to that ope- 
ration. 

39. “ That it appears to this House, that no 
such declarations on the part of a contractor, 
So tad preterred, and immoderately bene- - 

ted, by the gift of a loan of 18 millions ster- 


ling, on such terms, and accompanied with | 


such arrangements, as to create a profit of 12 | 


per cent. or 2,160,000/., before the first pay- ) 


ment became due, can acquit thechancellor of | 
the exchequer of having departed tiom the 
principle ot free and open competition in fa- 
.vour of Walter Boyd, esq. in a manner in- 
compatible with the interest of the public. 

40. “ That it appears to this House, that, 
in every part of the transaction of the late 
loan, the public interest has been sacrificed 
by the chancellor of the exchequer ; and that 
the profits to the contributors, at the expense 
of the nation, have been so exorbitantly 
swelled, as to have risen, even beture the de- 
posit was made thereon, to an amount greatly 
exceeding the deposit itself, viz. on a luan of 
18 millions to the enormous and incredible 
sum of 2,160,00U/. sterling.” 


The question being put upon the first 
Resolution, the debate thereon was, with 
the approbation of both sides of the 
House, adjourned to the 26th. 


Feb. 26th. The House having re- 
sumed the adjourned debate on the first 
Resolution, viz., “ That it appears to 
this House, that the principle of making 
Loans for the public service by free and 
open competition, anifurmly professed by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, has been 
very generally recognized, as affording 
the fairest pe of public advantage.” 

Mr. Sylvester Douslas hoped he had 
no occasion to make any apology for 
rising to express his sentiments on the 
dhe motion, as he had the honour to 

e named on the Select Committee, and 
had attended it regularly, and spared no 
pains in the diligent investigation of the 
subject concerning which the House had 
_ thought fit to direct an inquiry. At the 
close of that inquiry, it was a great satis- 
faction to him to bnd that there was an 
unanimous eoncurrence of opinion be- 
tween himself and all his colleagues of 
the committee who had thought proper to 
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« That on inspec- 


| tion of the lists, as well as from the exa- 


mination of the parties, the committee 
saw no ground to suppose, that any inter- 
ference tock place on the part of any 
persons connected with government in 
the distribution of any part of the loan.’ 
He must also do the hon. gentleman who 
was chairman of the committee, and who 


had submitted that forty-fold system of 


resolutions to the House, of which the 
subject of the present motion formed the 
first, the justice to say, that he had been 
uniform in professing a sincere belief that 
nothing of undue, corrupt, or culpable 
motives had operated -on the chancellor 
of the exchequer in the transaction of 
the loan, and that the highest degree of 
blame he had ever thought imputable to 
him was that of improvidence. The hon. 
gentleman professed that he had not the 
slightest suspicion that the loan had been 
employed by government as the instru- 
ment of corruption; yet in his very out- 
set the other night, he thought fit to re- 
mark, what he was pleased to call, a most 
extraordinary coincidence, between the 
names of the gentlemen in the list of sub- 
scribers to the loan delivered to the Bank, 
and of those who attended the meeting of 
merchants, &c. held at Grocers’-hall where 
the measure of the two bills for the safet 
of his majesty’s person, and against sedi- 
tious meetings, was approved of. A mi- 
nister, he said, would not in these days, 
be so weak or clumsy as to attempt the 
direct bribery of members of this House, 
by the distribution among them of paltry 
portions of scrip, but that it might be a 
stroke of refined and effectual corruption, 
to purchase the sanction of the great 
monied interest of the metropolis to his 
measures, especially during a war, by 
large allotments of the profit of a bargain, 
profuse in regard to the state in propor- 
tion as it was advantugcous to them. Did 
the hon. gentleman really expect that the 
House would suppose him idle and absurd 
enough to occupy their time with stating 
these things, merely to point out a cu- 
rious and accidental coinciden-e of cir- 
cumstances totally unconnected and inde- 
‘ele or would it be doing justice to 
is understanding, not to conclude, what- 
ever colour he might use, that he meant 
to imply that the loan was the cause, and 
the vote at Grocers’-hall the effect? Nei- 
ther were his resolutions, and especially 
the two last, left inconsistent with hs 
uniform professions concerning the chan- 
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cellor of the exchequer. He tells us, that 
he never thought that any thing beyond 
the merc peecadillo of improvidence is 
ee to that right hon. gentleman, 
aud he concludes the resolution which he 
desires the House to adopt, by pronounc- 
ing, that the public agent, the depository 
of the atisnal: faith and honour, the trus- 
tee and guardian of its financial concerns, 
«« had, in every part of the transaction of 
the late loan, sacrificed the public interest, 
in favour of a contractor palpably pre- 
ferred, and immoderately benefitted, b 
the gift of a joan of 18 millions, on su 
terms, and accompanied with such ar- 
rangements, as to create a profit of 
2,160,000/.”. What a mockery must it 
appear to this House, to find such a pro- 
Leola prefaced by such professions, and 

ow vain must be the hon. gentleman's 
hope, if he thinks he can, in such a man- 
ner, “ Jenitate verbi rei acerbitatem mi- 
tigare.” 

Sir, although only the first resolution 
is before the House, yet, as they have all 
been opened, stated, and printed, and 
form one chain of assertion, argument, or 
insinuation, leading to the conclusions in 
the two last, I hope I may take the libert 
to answer them all together, and I shall 
begin by declaring, that I think every 
one of the hon. gentleman's 39 articles, 
[this being supposed to allude to Mr. 
Smith's religious persuasion as a Dis- 
senter, produced a general laugh], which 
were tramed for the sake of establishing 
the 40th, is either founded in misappre- 
hension, suppression, partial statement, or 
petversion of the evidence contained in 
the Report, and mixed up with so much 
false argument, unfounded insinuation. 
and misapplication of principles, and, 
above all, so obviously offered to the 
House as the ground-work of a most un- 
just, and therefore, under the circum- 
stances, a most dangerous accusation of 
one of its members, that I find it my duty 
to object to all of them, and to state, be- 
forehand, that before 1 sit down, 1 shall 
move such an amendment on the first, as 
I think necessarily called for, in order at 
once to assert the principle contained in 
it, as now worded, and to vindicate the 
chancellor of the exchequer’s departure 
from that principle in the present in- 
stance: and, if the House shall concur in 
this amendment, I shall propose to them 
to dispose of the S7 next resolutions by 
the previous question, and of the two last 
by a direct negative, in order to substi- 
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tute, in their room, two others, expres- 
sive of that justification and apprebation 
of the chancellor of the exchequer’s con- 
duct, which the unwarranted attack upon 
it has, in my mind, rendered necessary, 
both for his sake, and that of the public. 

The general heads on which the con- 
tract for the loan has been arraigned are, 
I think, as follows: That the chancellor 
of the exchequer has, by concluding with 
Messrs. Boyd and Co., done a manifest 
and voluntary injury to other respectable 
individuals ; to Mr. Morgan and his friends 
who have complained, and to Messrs. 
Mellish, who have not complained. That 
this njwy has arisen by his departing un- 
necessarily from his own favourite princi- 
ple of competition. That he affected to 
yield to groundless and idle claims of 
preference by Messrs. Boyd. That, in 
truth, he gave that preference as the re- 
ward for a great service rendered to him, 
as chancellor of the exchequer, by a large 
advance of money, under circumstances 
extremely censurable. That the terms 
of the loan were, in themselves, grossly 
advantageous to the contractor, and inju- 
rious to the public, and were entered into 
at a time when there were other persons 
ready to have taken it at a much smaller 
profit. ‘That the chancellor of the exche- 
quer contrived to sink the value of the 3 
per cent funds, by an unusual operation of 
the cc:mmissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt, and then gave nothing but 
3 per cents for the loan (except 6s. 6d. 
long annuity), which was, in truth, a 
scheme to enhance the value of the loan 
to the contractor, at the expense of the 
public. That he postponed the delivery 
of the king’s message cuncerning peace 
till after the bargain was concluded, and 
thereby occasioned an enormous advance 
in the funds, “ which it was impossible 
not to foresee”—an advance whereof the 
public must have had the benefit, if the 
message had been delivered on an earlier, 
or the bargain concluded on a later day 
and at a time nearer to that on which the 
budget was opened, agreeably to general 
practice. From all these heads of charge 
the hon. member infers, what his speeches 
call ‘‘ improvidence,”’ and his resolutions 
translate ‘a sacrifice of the public inte- 
rest” in order to benefit a favoured con- 
tractor and his friends, to the amount of 
2,160,000/. out of tle public pocket, and 
what other gentlemen have stated as 
such palpable corruption as must clearly 
appear, if the lists of the contractors, and 
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the subordinate lists of the sharers in the 
loan, should be produced. The hon. 
chairman, indeed, has always declared, 
that, in his view of the subject, the pro- 
duction of the lists was unnecessary and 
useless ; but other members, as eager for 
the inquiry as himself, have expressed 
chemsalves very differently, and have ren- 
dered, as far as it could be obtained, such 
production absolutely necessary, either 
for the exculpation, or detection, of the 
persons charged as the agents in the cor- 
rupt distribution, and who, it was hinted, 
might be found by looking round the 
chancellor of the exchequer in this House. 

I proceed to consider, first, the supposed 
injury done to Mr. Morgan. That gentle- 
man had been treated in all the previous de- 
bates as the principal dramatis persona. 
His evidence was first called for in the com- 
mittee ; and occupied much more of our 
time than any of the other examinations. 
The gravamen of which he complains is, 
that, on the faith not only of the general 
knowledge of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer's adoption of the principle of com- 
petition, but also in consequence of direct 
communications from him, through the 
governor of the bank, by which he de- 
clared his intention that there should be 
an open competition in the present in- 
stance, he (Mr. Morgan) had determined 
to become a bidder, had opened a list, 
and had induced a number of persons to 
the amount of about 400, either to ad- 
vance large sums of money to him, or to 
keep them cash unemployed at their ban- 
kers, in order to be prepared to make the 
usual deposit, in case he should be the 
successful competitor; and that not till 
the 25th November, the day when the 
different competitors, consisting of three 
parties, himself, Messrs. Mellish, and Mr. 
Boyd's party, went by appointment to 
Downing-strect, to hear the usual preli- 
minaries stated, he learned that the rule 
of competition wae to be abandoned, and 
a preterence given to Mr. Boyd; that this 
measure of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer had occasioned a great injury to him 
and his subscribers, as they had not made 
any provision for the re-investment of the 
money which they had necessarily calied 
m to make the usual deposit, and such 
payments as might be fixed for an earby 
period. Suchis Mr. Morgan’s complaint, 
and that of a number of his subscribers, 
as set forth in their petition to this House. 
And I must here observe, that if the case 
had been as stated, and the chancellor of 
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the exchequer had, from sound reasons 
of public advantage, departed from a po- 
sitive engagement with individuals, the 
consequence would have been only, that 
they would have been entitled to have 
received a compensation ftom the public, 
adequate to the injury they could have 
shown themselves to have sustained. 
The most positive engagement cannot be 
more saviolable than the right to the ex. 
clusive enjoyment of private property ; 
et it is often both wise and just in the 
egislature, to possess itself of such pro- 
perty, when the public goed requires it, 
without the consent of the owner; com- 
pensation, in such ease, being all that he 
can fairly claim or expect. The prayer, 
therefore, of the petition of Mr. Morgan's 
subscribers, that the bargain with Mr. 
Boyd should not be sanctioned, because 
of the injury they supposed themselves to 
have sustained, was absurd. 

But what is Mr. Morgan's evidence on 
this subject? I will read it from the re- 
port. ‘ On Friday, the 23rd of October, 
I understood from a conversation with 
Mr. Godschal Johnson, that it was his 
opinion Mr. Boyd would have the loan. 
In consequence of this, I told him I had 
no intention of forming a list, nor had 
made any kind of arrangement.” | After 
this he states himself to have fluctuated 
in his intention, and in his conjectures, con- 
cerning the preference that might be 
given to Boyd. On the 26th of that 
month, he saw the governor of the bank, 
and also on the 27th and 26th. On each 
of those days he stated, on the one hand, - 
the general rumour concerning Boyd, and 
on the other, the fact that Messrs. Mellish 
were forming a hist, which seemed to con- 
tradict the idea of a preference to Boyd, 
and also that he hiinself had been much 
applied toto open a list. The governor of 
the bank, he says, told him, on all these 
three days, that the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had always said ‘ competition,” 
whenever he had spoken to him on the 
subject ; but that still he (the governor) 
had great doubts on his mind—* there 
was a somcthing, he did not explain that 
something, that Mr. Boyd and his party 
seemed to be confident.” On the 27th, 
he told the governor of the bank he 
should make up his mind positively by 
the next day. On the next day, the go- 
vernor expressed, in a very strong manner, 
his doubts—and that the loan would go 
to Mr. Boyd, and he (Mr. Morgan) 
would be disappointed. ‘ There was 
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something or another—he never men- 
tioned what, that would be brought for- 
ward to prevent its going to a competi- 
tion.” This is taken from the narrative 
which he at first stated to the committee, 
and which was afterwards deliberately 
read over to him, that he might correct 
any mistakes he or the clerk, in taking it 
down, might have fallen into. On the 
question, however, whether, on that very 
28th of October, the governor alluded to 
any other motive as operating with the 
chancellor of the exchequer, exclusive uf 
the last payment on the preceding loan 
not having been completed, he answers, 
‘* beyond all doubt whatever, and that 
was no part of it; particularly it was 
stated by the governor of the bank to 
me, that there had been animportant money 
negotiation, amounting to 900,000/., in 
which it was understood that Mr. Boyd 
had greatly assisted the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and that on that ground Mr. 
Boyd would have the loan. This was 
stated not once, but repeatedly.” Here, 
Sir, the House will perceive a strange 
contrariety between Mr. Morgan’s narra- 
tive and his answers, on which I wish to 
make no harsher remark, than that he 
appears to be of so feeble and incoherent 
a memory, that little reliance can be 
had on his testimony, in the investiga- 
tion of the facts in question. But let us 
see the opinion he ultimately formed on 
the subject of the supposed exclusive 
preference, and the resolution he came to 
with regard to his own list. ‘1 had 

rivate intimations, confidential ones, that 
7 could rely on, that Mr. Boyd's party 
were constantly assured of having the 
loan. The result of the several conver- 
sations with the governor of the bank, 
was an impression on my mind, that cer- 
tainly and positively there would be no 
competition. From the 26th of October, 
when I first had the communication with 
the governor of the bank, until the 23rd 
of November, I never had an abatement 
of that impression.”? Here is therefore a 
positive conviction, that no competition 
was to be expected, and, of cuyurse, that 
all preparation by Mr. Morgan would be 
idleness and folly. How extraordinary 
must his conduct appear after this, when 
he tells us, that he determined, on the 
28th of October — not to relinquish all 
idea of becoming a bidder—no—to make 
a list, which he opened publicly on the 
29th. This is Mr. Morgan's own history 
of his own opinion, and of his own con- 
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duct ; and, if it is to be credited, what 
Injury has been done to him? If we are 
to credit his recollection, in opposition to 
that of the governor of the bank, he was 
warned by that gentleman “ that he would 
be tricked,” to which, he says, he replied, 
“ that he should do his utmost to be well 
prepared for competition, and, if he was 
precluded, it should not be his fault.” 
With a clear persuasion that it was de- 
termined to preclude him, what possible 
motives can we assign for his preparation, 
or what effect could he possibly expect 
from it, except a pretext or clamour and 
complaint against government and a pe- 
tition for redress to the House of Com- 
mons? But if he was not, were hie sub- 
scribers injured? Ifhe did not commue 
nicate to them his conviction, or the 
grounds of it, and they were not other- 
wise apprized of them, they were. But 
by whom? Not by the chancellor of the 
exchequer — he had no communication 
with them— Most assuredly by their prin- 
cipal, Mr. Morgan. He inscribed their 
names in his list, encouraged their prepara- 
tions, received 5 per cent. on the sup- 
posed amount of the loan from some of 
them—*“ and yet there were undoubtedly 
abundance of them, to whom he made no 
communication of the impression on his 
mind, that there would be no competition. 
‘ To some,’ says he, ‘ it is very likely I 
‘did communicate it, but in general, I ob- 
‘ served as a rule, to say but little to an 

‘ body, but to hear all from every body.” 
That he did not communicate his impres- 
sion to his principal subscribers, or even 
betray to them any thing like a doubt of 
intended competition, is confirmed by the 
remarkable testimony of the governor of 
the bank on this part of the case; who 
tells us, he was more on Morgan's, than 
on either of the other lists. We collect 
from him, that as he had never declared 
any opinion of his to Mr. Morgan, pur- 
porting that Mr. Boyd would have the 
preference on account of the money ne- 
gotiation, so Mr. Morgan not only never 
expressed to him that such was his own 
opinion, but so treated the subject of 
the loan in their conversations upon it, 
that he thought, to the last, that Mr. 
Morgan never suspected that Mr. Boyd 
would have a preference at all. ‘I be- 


lieve,” says he, “ he always thought it 


would be by competition.” Let us now, 
on the other hand, suppose, that the be- 
lief, of no competition and of preference 
to Mr. Boyd, was as strongly impressed 
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on the minds of Mr. Morgan’s subscribers 
as on his own. This he strongly insi- 
nuates. ‘I did hear generally from all 

ersons that that idea was understood.” 
n that case they are as little injured as 
himself; and have nobody but themselves 
to blame, if, from want of reflection, or 
other causes, they really acted as if that 
had been to happen, the contrary of which 
they believed to have been deteanined 
upon. But, in truth, I must be permitted 
to say, that I cannot believe Mr. Mor- 
gan’s account of his own conduct on this 
subject. 

I will now proceed to examine the cir- 
cumstances and nature of Mr. Boyd’s 
claims, as they appear from the Report. 
In the month of October Mr. Boyd, who, 
with his party (as it is called, had con- 
tracted for the loan of the former year, 
says, he first heard, that a new loan for 
the service of this year, was in contcem- 
plation; and that, about that time, he 
stated to the chancellor of the exchequer. 
the right which he thought belonged to 
the contractors (not the subrenher to 
object to the negotiation of the new loan. 
But he adds, that he did not state it, by 
any means, so fully, as in the conversa- 
tion on the 24th of November ; and in the 
joint letter from himself and Mr. Ro- 
barts of that date. Even in that conver- 
sation of the 24thof November, Mr. Boyd 
does not seem to have rested on any 
strong ground or recollection of positive 
engagement; for, when the chancellor of 
the exchequer mentioned that he did not 
recollect any such engagement, Mr. Boyd 
appears to have answered, that he under- 
stood the engagement to have been “ either 
positive or implied.” We may therefore 
presume, that, in what passed between 
them, he chiefly founded himself on the 
arguments. which he thought arose out of the 
nature of the thing; and on that occasion 
he tells us, that the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer seemed “ positively determined 
not toadmit ofthe claim.” From thence, 
till the 23d of November, he thinks he 
may positively affirm, that he had no far- 
ther communication with the chancellor 
of the exchequer on the subject.—This 
account corresponds both with that which 
has repeatedly been given in this House, 
and with the testimony of the governor 
of the bank, as well as with the whole 
conduct of:the chancellor of the exche- 

ucr. For it is clear, that he acted up till 
the 24th of November, as he could not 
have done upon any intelligible and ex- 
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plicable principle, if he had not really 
intended an open competition. Itis clear 
he had no recollection of any thing which 
could bear the construction of an actual 
engagement to Boyd's party; and that, 
from the manner in which theirargumenta- 
tive claim had been cursorily urged to him 
he did not thing himself obliged, and did 
not mean, to act uponit. Is it possible, if 
the case were otherwise, that on the 23rd 
of November, he would have commissioned 
the governor of the bank to tell the three 
parties, that an open competition was ine. 
tended? What possible advantage could 
he have expected from such a declaration, 
if it had not been sincere? In October, 
however, he had thought it due to Mr. 
Boyd's party, to tellthem, that he would 
send to them before any competition 
should take place, tohear what they had to 
say. With the impression he had of the 
inadmissibility oftheir claim, amidst the 
great variety of important occupations, 
in which, during the interval he was ne- 
cessarily engaged, would it be extraordi- 
nary to find, that he did not fully recol- 
lect, or atleast not fulfil this promise, till he 
was reminded of it by Mr. Boyd's letter of 
the 23d of the next month ? Could he pos- 
sibly have foreseen the trouble and incone 
venience which have arisen to himself and 
this House, from his not having taken an 
earlier opportunity of discussing their pre- 
tensions, undoubtedly, it is to be sup- 
posed, he would have sent to them sooner. 
But what difference that could lave made 
to the public, or in the terms on which the 
loan was negociated, it is impossible to 
discover. If he had taken that course, 
and had referred to the governor of the 
bank, who had been present at the bar- 
gain for the preceding year, it appears, 
by the testimony of that gentleman, when 
he did refer to him, that he would have 
been reminded of a circumstance, which 
does secm to have amounted, in the go- 
vernor's opinion, to something very like a 
direct engagement. —_ Tor, in the confer 
ence between the governor, the deputy- 
governor, and chancellor of the exche- 
quer, on the 25th of November,—the 
chancellor of the exchequer having asked 
the governor, if he recollected, whether at 
the meeting for the preceding loan, he 
had committed himself to any promise, 
conformable to Mr. Boyd's claim, thean- 
swer was, “He thought Mr. Pitt had 
in some measure comuuitted himself to 
such a promise, for ‘that, on adjusting the 
days of payment for the then Joan, one of 
[3 E 
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the contracting parties had wished to have 
the Jast payment in February 1796, in- 
stead of January, but was answered by 
Mr. Pitt, that he could not assent to that, 
as he might possibly want to raise a new 
Joan in January.’ Thus it seems manifest 
that the governor of the bank had a 
clearer recollection of what had passed on 
that former occasion, than the chancellor 
of the exchequer, or even Mr. Boyd him- 
self. Accordingly, he tells us, that he al- 
ways did suppose or suspect that Mr. 
Boyd would, or might, have a preference, 
and that he had said in private confidential 
conversation, that he had such suspicions. 
But he declares, that he never in his life, 
to his knowledge or recollection, told Mr. 
Morgan that he “thought he would be 
tricked,’’ nor used words to that effect; if 
ever he did use such a word, * it certainly 
was in a joking way.” ‘‘ The grounds of 
my suspicions were,” says he, ‘that I 
conceived Mr. Boyd’s party, in point of 
good faith, had a claim to some preference, 
from the conditions stipulated at the mak- 
ing of the preceding loan having been 
departed from; and I thought them too 
sagacious to omit availing themselves of 
‘that circumstance.” He did not, however, 
mention that reason to Morgan, he thinks, 
not to ak body ; and he does not recol- 
lect that he stated any other reason to 
him. “ Thad no other reason. I certainly 
‘did not state to him, that there had beena 
‘money transaction, in the course of the 
summer, to the amount of 900,000/., in 
which Messrs. Boyd had accommodated 
vernment.”” The House will no doubt, 
eompare this account, with that of Mr. 
Morgan, who tells us, that the governor 
‘mentioned to him, both the one circum- 
stance and the other, and that he treated 
the money negotiation as the ground of 
the preference, and the other matter, 
‘‘ neitheras a pledge or contract on the 
part of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
nor as of any weight to give Mr. Boyd a 
claim of preference.” 

But it is said that Mr. Boyd’s claim, 
when itdid come fully before the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, was neither bot- 
tomed in positive nor implied engagement, 
nor in the reason of the thing; that Mr. 
Boyd's arguments drawn from the situa- 
tion of the contractors, and from practice 
and public opinion, were frivolous and un- 
sustainable ; that he has shifted his grounds 
on the subject, and is refuted by the tes- 
timony of others delivered in the com- 
mittee. Ae to the fact we have it from 
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the direct evidence of the governor of the 
bank ; and what he tells us concerning the 
conversation on the occasion of the former 
loan, proves two things; first, that he 
considered what passed as amounting to a 
promise of which Mr. Boyd would be en- 
titled to avail himself; secondly, that, at 
the time, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
a ptrson of great practice and experience 
in such matters, did, when the suabject 
was fully present to his mind, feel the in- 
compatibility of an open competition for 
one loan, to commence before the wind- 
ing up of the former with the purchased 
rights of the contractors for the former. 
In my view of the matter, this is no im- 
material circumstance. The chancellor 
of the exchequer could, at that time have 
no bias on his mind, as to this point; and 
yet, he immediately felt, that ifa second 
loan began to be paid before the ultimate 
payment on the first, it would be an m- 
jury to the rights of the former contrac- 
tors. We have, then, the ideas of the go- 
vernor of the bank and the chancellor of 
the exchequer, on this point; this seems 
a pretty strong justification of Mr. Boyd’s 
assertion, as to general opinion; and you 
will find throughout the governor of the 
bank’s examination, that he always conti- 
nued strongly impressed with the same 
sentiment. 

But it is said, that Mr. Boyd has pre- 
tended to set up a custom on this subject, 
and that he not only could not produce a 
single instancein support of such a custom 
but that the only known instance is against 
it. Mr. Boyd does not use the word 
‘‘ custom,” which gentlemen seemed dis- 
posed to substitute for practice, which is 
the word he does use; and his assertion is 
not that there has beena constant practice, 
when a new loan is brought forward be- 
fore the conclusion of the former to give 
a preference to the former contractors; 
but that he and his party, as the former 
contractors, had a right from constant 
preccss to say, ‘‘ There must be no new 
oan until the period assigned us for the 
sale of our scrip shall expire,” viz. the 
15th January. Now, the constant practice 
turns out tobe exactly conformable to this 
assertion. As tothe practice, the evidence 
of the governor of the ‘bank is decisive. 
He expressly told us, that Mr. Newland 
had searched inthe books of the bank, and 
could find no instance whatever, since its 
establishment, when a new loan was made, 
and the receipts came out, before all the 
payments were made on the former. In 
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like manner, Mr. Newland himself Says, 
«¢ It is understood, that an old loan shall 
be finished, before a now onc talcoc place, 
and therefore, if the first payment on the 
new one were to precede the last on the 
former, the contractors for the former 
would have just cause to complain.” 
The records of this House would prove 
the same thing. But Mr. Morgan says, 
that the case of his loan was an instance ; 
for that, in that case, the contract for the 
loan of 1795 was brought forward before 
the last payment on his loan was made; 
and that he and his party did not enter- 
tain a thought of claiming any pre- 
ference, although strongly solicited to 
be competitors for the new loan. Here 
two answers occur. In the first place, 
is the principle false, as applied by Mr. 
att be this year, because Mr. Morgan, 
under the circumstances of his case at 
the end of 1794, either did not see the 
application of it, or did not choose to 
avail himself of it? In the second place, 
the cases are not parallel. In the case 
in 1794, the contract was made, but the 
deposit or first payment was not to be 
made, and could not be made, till after 
the last payment of Morgan’sloan was over; 
because parliament was not to meet time 
enough for the poy of its sanction 
being given to the bargain, till after the 
last payment on the former loan. One 
would have thought the difference in the 
effect of the two cases, would have ap- 
so obvious as to be admitted. On 

the whole, can it be fairly contended, 
that, in a new case—with the species of 
engagement arising out of what had 
passed on the former occasion, and which 
seemed by the governor of the bank, who 
was privy to it, and By the report of the 
mae in general, according to Mr. Mellish, 
to have been considered as a promise,— 
with all the reasons urged by Messrs. 
Boyd in their letters and conversation, 
the nature and weight of which, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was to examine, 
not merely by his own judgment, but by 
his idea of the bona fide impression: that 
they had made on the mind, and the ef- 
fect they had had on the conduct of 
Boyd and his party—can it, I say, be 
fairly eonbended: that the chancellor of 
the exchequer could disallow the claim, 
consistently with the attention due from 
overnment to the equitable rights of in- 
ividuals, in their transactions with them ? 
Querenda pecunia primum, and at the 
expense of good faith and justice, is a 
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maxim, not more sordid in private life, 
than it would be discreditable and dan- 
gerous in the concerns of the public. 


_ The leeenad gentleman then entered 
into a defence of the chancenu: OF te vx. 


chequer’s conduct in the transaction of 
the Hamburgh bills, and also of the terms 
upon which the loan was proposed and 
accepted. Having done whic , he con. 
tinued thus—There remains now only to 
consider the question of the time when 
the contract was made, compared with 
that on which the king’s message was de- 
livered. The summary of the charge on 
this head is, that both the intention of 
sending such a message, and the effect 
it would have on the funds, must have 
been foreseen on the 25th of November ; 
that the bargain, therefore, should have 
been postponed, till after the delivery of 
the message, or the message delivered 
sooner: and that it is clear, the bargain 
might have been postponed, because it 
was not brought before the House till the 
7th of December; and the first deposit 
not required till the 10th. As to the in- 
tention of delivering the message, the 
mere assertion—founded on conjecture 
—of those who make this objection, is 
met by the assertion of the person who 
delivered the message. When the chan. 
cellor of the exchequer tells us, that he 
did not know of his majesty’s intention to 
send such a message at the time of the 
contract, is it candid, or is it possible, to 
refuse credit to that declaration? If it 
was not foreseen at the time when the 
contract was made, it could afford no 
reason to have induced a postponement 
of that contract. But it is said, the loan 
ought to have been deferred (as in former 
wars) till within a day or two of the time 
when it was submitted to this House, and 
then the message might probably have 
preceded it. The same motives which ren- 
dered it expedient to make. the loan be- 
fore the windimg up of the former, made 
it probably expedient to conclude the 
bargain at the time when it was in fact 
concluded; and there seems no reason 
to doubt that it was the original intention 
of the chancellor of the exchequer to 
communicate it to the House imme- 
diately. One can easily discover a suth- 
cient explanation of the interval which 
intervened between the bargain and the 
statement of it to parliament, in the 
urgency of the measures which occupied 
the attention of the House during that 
interval, Every body must recollect, 
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that the chancellor of the exchequer 
had fixed various earlier days for the 
budget, and that he was prevented from 


time to time, by the intorposesunt uf Other 
suavceTs Of a still more pressing nature. 


But was the message in fact, such “ that 
it was impossible not to foresee that ad- 
vance in the public funds which took 
place after it?” It certainly did not ap- 
pear to many of the members of this 
House of a nature likely to produce such 
effects. To many it seemcd to say little 
if any thing more than the speech from 
the throne had done, taken together with 
the explanations given by the minister on 
the first day of the session; with this 
difference, that the speech announced 
a plan of conduct in the event of a con- 
tingency which was then foreseen as pos- 
sible ; the contingency was known to ee 
happened before the message was deli- 
vered, and the message expressly de- 
clared the very same plan of conduct, as 
then fixed by the event, which had be- 
fore been announced by the speech. 
The speech (and comment) the moment 
after that event was known, had virtually 
donc the same thing. What did the gen- 
tlemen over the way foresee on the oc- 
casion? They had the same means of 
prediction or conjecture on the subject, 
at the time the message was delivered, 
as the chancellor of the exchequer. 
They could have no predilection for Mr, 
Morgan more than for Mr. Boyd; their 
only object was doubtless a saving to the 
public; and they therefore proposed to 
accept Mr. Morgan's offer, conceiving 
that the utmost probable rise consequent 
on the message would be something be- 
tween 1 and Z per cent. on the sum bor- 
rowed. 

Is it necessary, after having detained 
the House so long, to observe, that be- 
tween the bargain, and the time of the 
great rise which took place, news was ar- 
riving every day, of the great successes 
of the Austrians on the Rhine? Is it ne- 
cessary to observe, that if the chancellor 
of the exchequer had been able to foresee, 
that by some of those illusions so com- 
mon on the stock exchange, the message 
would produce effects so disproportioned 
to its true nature and tendency as it seems 
to have done, and if it had been in his 
powcr to dcliver the message previous to 
making the contract, it would have becn 
unworthy of him, and of the nation, to 
have taken advantage of such an illusion, 
transient of course, and which, when 
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dissipated, might have left the persons 
who had sine their bargain under its 
temporary influence, cithor ruined and 
undone, or entitled to resort to the justice 
of this House for redress and indemnifi- 
cation. It is, I believe, an established 
maxim in finance, that government may 
make too good terms in borrowing money, 
and for the reason just alluded to, viz. that 
in case of a losa accruing to the lenders, 
they ought not to be permitted to stand to 
that loss. At least, the trade and credit of 
the country must suffer by such a circum- 
stance, and the public would not find it 
possible, when another loan should be 
wanted, to get the money but on the 
most extravagant conditions. Thehistory 
of some past loans will be found to verify 
the truth of this observation.—But what 
strange, uncandid method of computation 
has furnished the 2,160,000/. as the loss 
on the late loan? No allowance is made 
for fair profit; no consideration of the 
impossibility of selling all the loan sud- 
denly, without as suddenly precipitating 
the premium upon it; no recollection of 
the known practice of loan-holders to 
keep it back, and only part with it piece- 
meal and by degrees, in order not to glut 
the market; no attention to the evidence 
which the late prices furnish of the short 
duration of the impression which the too 
sanguine hopes excited by the message 
and other circumstances had made.—I 
trust, Sir, that I have satisfied the House, 
that we are bound not only not to assent to 
any of the 40 propositions offered to our 
consideration, but that justice requires us 
to go much farther. The right hon. gen- 
tleman, after having acted in the execu- 
tion of a necessary and important, but 
certainly an irksome and invidious part of 
his duty, in the only manner in which he 
could reconcile the public interest and 
the public honour to what was due to in- 
dividuals, has been attacked on grounds 
totally inconsistent with the established 
facts, and the true and sound arguments 
of the case. I say, therefore, that in 
justice to him,—whose situation is such, 
that false imputations on his public con- 
duct, especially in the delicate transac- 
tions of finance, cannot be suffered to pass 
away in asilent negative, without manifest 
publie inconvenience and detriment,—we 
must vindicate him, by a direct assertion 
of the true result of the inquiries of your 
committee, and the substitation of me- 
rited applause and approbation, in the 
room of the extravagant, contradictory, 
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and groundless censure, which the hon. 
gentleman has proposes to the House to 
pronounce.—Mr. Douglas then moved 
the following Amendment to the first re- 
solution, ‘That it appears to this House, 
that the principle of making loans for the 

Kc service by competition, which was 
introduced, and has in general been acted 
chen by the present chancellor of the ex- 
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uer, has been productive, m many in- 

ces, of great public advantage; but, that 
this principle could not be applied in its 
full extent to the bargain for the late loan, 
consistently with the peculiar circum. 
stances of the case, and with that atten- 
tion to the equitable claims of individuals, 
awhich ought always to be shown in trans- 
actions with them on the behalf of the 
public.” 

Mr. Francts said, that although he was 
but little prepared, and not at all inclined, 
to enter far into the debate, and though 
he was full of impatience and curiosity to 
know what the chancellor of the exche- 
quer had to say for himself, or whether 
he would be content to rest his defence 
on the ground taken, and trust it to the 
erguments used by the learned gentleman, 
nevertheless there were some passages in 
that gentleman's speech, of which he 
thought himself bound not only as a 
member of parliament, but especially as 
a diligent if not very active member of the 
committee, to take some notice. On those 
particulars I shall first endeavour to set 
the House right, and to prevent their being 
misled. Not that the facts, mistated by 
the learned gentleman, are very material 
in themselves, but because some scrious 
conclusions have been fallaciously drawn 
from them. I[ shall then endeavour to 
show that the learned gentleman, in the 
general drift and tendency of his speech, 
has laboured to divert the attention of the 
House from the real object of the inquiry, 
and to fix it on others, not immediately in 
question, or not essential to the point in 
issue, namely, whether the chancellor of 
the exchequer has or has not made a pro- 
vident bargain for the public; and, if he 
has not, to what motives his misconduct 
may fairly and rationally be imputed. The 
first may possibly be proved; the second 
can only be matter of moral inference or 
unavoidable conclusion, and never the 
subject, or very rarely, of direct evidence. 
No man accused has a right, in the first 
Instance, to plead character against con- 
duct, or expect us to conclude that he 
has acted faithfully, because the worst 
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motives possible are not to be proved by 
witnesses against him. 

The learned gentleman has thought fit 
to open his defence of this transaction by 
a triumphant appeal to the opinion of the 
committee, declared in the outset, and 
stated in the front of their report, viz. 
‘that, on the inspection of the lists, as 
well as from the examination of the par- 
ties, your committee see no eqns 
suppose, that any interference took place, 
on the part of any persons connected with 
government, in the distribution of any 
pare of the loan.” - And this declaration, 
1e Says, was made with the unanimous 
concurrence of the committee, and ex- 
pressly of the chairman and his collea- 
gues ; a description of a part of the com- 
mittee not very parliamentary in point of 
form, and perfectly unjust, in its applica- 
tion. The word colleague, applied in that 
manner, would have no meaning, if it 
were not intended to intimate that the 
committee was banded into parties, one 
of which was determined to censure and 
to condemn; and that the opinion, if 
agreed to by two or three of us, who 
might be supposed to attend on the part 
of opposition, must be unquestionably 
true in itself, and in all its consequences. 
Now, Sir, I can affirm for one, and I be- 
lieve it will not be denied by any, that, — 
although I attended the committee con- 
stantly till the last two or three days, when 
I conceived the business was in effect over, 
I took but little part, certainly not an 
eager part, in the inquiry. I asked some 
of the witnesses a very few questions, and 
left it to the hon. gentlemen on the other 
side, whose superior numbers, generally 
ten to one, gave them an absolute com- 
mand of the inquiry, to conduct it as they 
pleased. I was not present, when the 
preamble to the Report was voted. I had 
neither notice nor suspicion, that it was 
intended to introduce such a declaration 


into a ag a of Evidence. Otherwise, 
assuredly I should have attended on pur- 
en, 


pose to ophere it. In this sense 
and with this explanation, the resolution 
of the committee was not unanimous. In 
any other, the unanimity, in which the 
learned gentleman triumphs, proves no- 
thing. It was properly and exclusively 
the act of himself and his friends. I now 
object to it as not only untrue in the 
available meaning and effect of unanimity, 
which amounts to nothing unless it in- 
cludes the opinion of your opponent, but 
as utterly irregular, and in every point of 
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view inconelusive. In the first place, I 
affirm that the declaration, whether true 
or not, ought not to have been forced 
into the Report. The committee was ap- 
pointed to “ inquire into the circum- 
stances of the negotiation of the late loan, 
and were impowered only to report the 
evidence, as it should appear to them, to 
the’ House.” On the result or effect of 
that evidence or any part of it, they had 
no authority tu report an opinion. Nor 
could they have it otherwise than by ex- 
i terms in the resolution of the House. 

ut, waving this objection, which in Lmine 
is decisive, let us consider a little what 
the declaration in itself amounts to, and, 
taken with all its circumstances, what 
weight should be allowed toit. Thecom- 
mittee say, that, “on inspection of the 
lists, &c., they see no ground to suppose 
that any cnterferehes has taken place, ’&c. 
Be itso. Is that enough ? Does the con- 
trary appear from the evidence? If it 
does not, the negative proposition leaves 
its own question untouched. I know very 
well that the lists, produced to the com- 
mittee, with respect to the interference 
in question, prove nothing; and that the 

ublication of them was said to be with- 
+held for fear of injuring bankers and 
other persons in business, who were 
great subscribers, and who might be sus- 
pected of not dividing fairly with their 
customers, But, if you look into the Re- 
port, you will find that sums little short 
of millions are still covered by single 
names, the distribution of which was 
never known to the committee. For one 
example out of many: 

“ Question to Mr. Goldsmid. Is the 
whole of the remainder, amounting to 
3,492,000/. for yourselfonly? No. Will 
you state to the committee how much of 
that sum is for yourself, and the names 
of the pcrsons, among whom the re- 
mainder is distributed? 482,000/. is for 
my brother and myself. As to the re- 
maining 3,010,000/. I can’t give up a list, 
as I was in honour bound not to do so.” 

With a number of such facts before us, 
is it possible to contend that any affirma- 
tive proof arises, from an inspection of 
the lists or any other part of the evidence, 
that no interference did take place, on 
the part of any persons connected with 
government, in the distribution of any 
part of the loan ? But, unless that propo- 
sition be maintained, the opinion of the 
committee is not only irregular, but use- 
less and unavailing to the purpose, for 
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which it was produced and insisted on by 
the learned gentleman. These objections 
in my judgment, are fatal to the opinion 
in itself. Let us see what importance it 
derives from the ‘persons, who con 
in it. I am not speaking of the formal 
constitution of the committee, but of the 
materials, of which it was in fact com- 
posed. Individually without doubt the 
members, who attended most diligentl 
and who had an entire command of 
proceedings, are entitled to all manner of 
consideration and respect. They are all 
honourable men, and, in proportion ta 
their sense of honour, most likely to be 
influenced in favour of their benefactor. 
I shall describe them by their stations 
only; and, that I may do even that with- 
out a risk of offence, I shall state the case 
in another form, sufficient for my own 
purpose, and not liable to an invidious 
construction. euppore my right hon. 
friend near me (Mr. Fox) had been 
chancellor of the exchequer, and that a 
question had arisen concerning the integ- 
rity of his conduct in some transaction 
of his office. I ask this House, I ask 
every man of common sense, who hears 
me, whether the unanimous opinion of 
two secretaries of the Treasury, of two 

aymasters general, and of twenty mem- 
bers of the boards of Admiralty, Treasury, 
and Control, all appointed by himself, 
would have the weight of a feather to sa- 
tisfy the world, that his conduct had been 
pure and irreproachable? On this part 
of the subject I shall only add, that my 
right hon. friend, whether guilty or inno- 
cent, has' two much discernment and 
knowledge of the world, to rely on such 
miserable evidence for his acquittal. 

I shall dwell but little on the other 

arts of the learned gentleman's speech, 
basses it appears to me that the whole 
of it runs in a false direction, and that, 
if his particular observations were ever 
so true, they would not lead the House 
to a just conclusion on the body and 
substance of the transaction before us. 
In defence or behalf of the proposed re- 
solutions, it would be in vain for me to 
address myself to the learned gentleman. 
He has loudly declared that, whether true 
or false, he was determined to reject them 
all, Against so vigorous and intrepid 
an effort of resolution, I know it would 
be in vain to apply any arguments of 
mine; so 1 shall leave him undisturbed 
in the possession of it. He has said a 
great deal with great asperityy and I think 
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with no little injustice, against the credi- 
bility of Mr. Morgan’s evidence, ground- 
ed on the extreme interest, which he sup- 
poses Mr. Morgan to have had to misre- 
resent such parts of the minister's con- 
Bact as affected himself, and to state them 
in his own favour. He has also taken 
ins to prove that Mr. Morgan was not 
injured, and had no reason to complain. 
ell Sir, I at least have no personal inte- 
rest in defending Mr. Morgan. I never 
saw him before the day when he first at- 
tended the committee, and then I must 
confess, that, in his temper and deport- 
ment, I saw no indications of deep de- 
sign, of cool, thoughtful, guarded cunning. 
To judge of him by appearances, there 
never was a man so little qualified by na- 
ture for the part of an impostor. He 
must be an ideot indeed, who could be 
imposed upon by Mr. Morgan. I gave 
him credit for what he said, because he 
said nothing but what was probable. On 
the other hand, if. with the most unim- 
hed character, he had stated things 
utterly improbable, his character alone 
would not have secured his evidence 
from suspicion. In by much the greatest 
part of it, he was supported by the con- 
curring testimony of all the other wit- 
nesses. On that assertion, on which the 
learned gentleman denies that any credit 
is due to Mr. Morgan, and which, as he 
affirms, must have been a mere after- 
thought and subsequent invention, when 
he knew the terms on which the loan was 
actually settled with Mr. Boyd, viz. * that 
on the 25th of November, if he had 
been called upon on that day he would 
have offered those terms for the loan, 
which he stated to the committee, and b 
which, if they had been accepted, an ad- 
vantage of 499,500/. would have accrued 
to the public.”’ I for one, declare most 
solemnly that I give Mr. Morgan entire 
credit. Because I know that, on those 
terms, the loan would still have been ex- 
tremely profitable to the subscribers, and 
because I have good reason to believe, 
from particular inquiry, that men of the 
first property in the city would have been 
glad to have gone halves with Mr. Mor- 
gan in that bargain. I do not mean now, 
and with their present knowledge, but on 
the 25th of November and with all the 
circumstances in their view, by which 
transactions of this sort are commonly 
overned, as they actually stood on that 
- day. As to motives of a great interest, 
which might influence the testimony and 
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lessen the credit of Mr. Morgan, let it be 
remembered that all the competitors had 
an interest of the same kind, and full as 
considerable as he had. To believe by 
selection is mere partiality, and indicates 
an interest in the examiner just as much 
as in the witness. But what is all this to 
the purpose? What have we to do with 
Mr. Morgan's interest, or with the injury, 
which, in his own opinion or any other, 
he is supposed to have suffered? The 
learned gentleman travels out of the re- 
cord. In the resolutions now proposed 
to you by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, there is not a single word on either 
of those points. The true and only ob- 
ject of inquiry both here and in the com- 
mittee is, whether the interest of the pub- 
lic was or was not faithfully guarded by: 
their representative and trustee, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer; whether the 
public has or has not been essentially 
Injured by any act or omission of his in the 
settlement of that loan, which he had at 
his sole disposal. But it seems Mr. Mor- 
gan is not to be credited, because he 
suspected the chancellor of the exchequer 
of collusion with Mr. Boyd. Was he the 
only person, to whom that suspicion oc- 
curred? Look at the evidence of Mr. 
Mellish. That gentleman’s character at 
least is unsuspected. ‘“ When Mr. Boyd 
and Mr. Robarts were called out of the 
room at Mr. Pitt’s (on the 25th of No- 
vember), I had a suspicion that it would 
not be by competition, and said, hey day ! 
a Secret Committee!” I believe, Sir, I 
shall be able to make it appear that what 
then was suspicion to Mr. Mellish, should 
now be cenviction to this House. The 
learned gentleman objects, with all possi- 
ble vehemence and indignation, to the 
two last Resolutions, as if they contained 
propositions palpably false or monstrously 
absurd. The former asserts, and to that 
part of it I confine myself at present, that 
the loan was a gift to Mr. Boyd. The 
evidence proves that the chancellor of 
the exchequer, who had uniformly pro- 
fessed and held up the principle of free 
and open compctition, and who had in- 
vited the competitors to his house to bid 
for the loan, Nia, on the 25th of Novem- 
ber for the first time, and after a sepa- 
rate conference with one of the parties, 
propose to the other competitors another 
principle of what is called a qualified 
competition, which they instantly refused, 
and which the governor of the Bank 
tells you, that “in their place, he would 
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not have accepted.” Mr. Boyd sa 8, | and a half; when the resolutions specify 
‘© We were very willing to leave the fix- | 2,160,000/. At this precise sum the reso- 
ing of the price of the loan to the chan- lutions estimate the profits to the contri- 
cellor of the exchequer.” The gover- | butors at the expense of the nation; but 
nor of the Bank says, ‘“ Their answer | do not say that it was given to the con- 
was, that they would trust to Mr. Pitt’s tractors, or that the whole of it was lost 
candour, and take it on his own terms.’ | to the nation. Undoubtedly a fair and 
oe few eae nee Tie ere | pears ea a ra Ppt le 
e not a gilt, in its eects, 1. ought to be allowed and deducted. e 

should be eurious to hear the learned | remainder is evidently given away. But 
gentleman’s definition of that word, and, pone pene is truly stated as a 
supposing it a gift, in what terms he’ profit to the contributor. There is no 
would describe if The learned gentle-| othcr way of describing it. At 12 per 
man does not deny the previous confer-| cent. on eighteen millions it amounts to 
ence, alluded to in the third resolution, | 2,160,000/. I know that at one period 
but he objects to calling it separate.| the premium on the loan rose to 124 per 
The epithet, it seems, is invidious, and} cent, and that some of the principal 
calculated to convey a false idea of the| holders of omnium oe not scll at that 
conference, as if it lad been secret, | price or near it, as they might have done, 
whereas it was held in presence of the soaseat they especie it a rise to 15 or 
overnor and de overnor of the, 16; and so it would without doubt, if 
Bank. True, it eee Still the con-| the expectations, fallaciously held out by 
ference was separate, in the terms and} the king’s message of the 8th of Decem- 
meaning of the resolution. - ig held | ber, bad eh sp arate by the subse- 
with one of the parties, while the other} quent conduct of government. What 
two were excluded: The competitors the real intention of the message was, I 
were assembled, by appointment from the | know not; but I know that it was ealcu- 
¢hancellor of the exchequer, to bid for lated to answer a purpose, that it had a 
the loan, as they thought on cqual terms.| considerable effect, and that, since that 
cs fhe of ee Bank Hg hte aa ex se ae of it have been dis- 

of November, asked him | carded and forgotten. 

pointedly the question, Whether it was I shall now endeavour, Sir, to state to 
to be by competition? and he told me,| the House, as sap a | and distinctly as I 
otal it would, ve = I might tell a hee in ae iu giment abe not, A 

e gentlemen ;—an n my suspicions | then what are the true essen oints in 
eee done away.” When the parties] issue, between those who ap cand and 
meet, the first thing that happens, is a} those who condemn the epndiict of the 
separate conference with one of them; 
the next, a proposal to the other two to 
bid for the loan on terms incompatible 
with the principle of free and open com- 
petition. 

The last of the resolutions is that, 
which fills the learned gentleman with 
particular indignation, which he can no 
way endure, and which he will not only 
negative, but substitute another of his 
own in the room of it. Now, Sir, Jet this 
proposed resolution be ever so defective, 
or ever so false and unjust, he ought at 
all events to state it fairly. He asks, 
whether it be possible to advance a pro- 
position more extravagant and absurd, 
than that two millions and a half have 
been given to the contractors for the 
loan, and lost to the public. The learned 
gentleman is not very exact in stating 
large sums. For shortness I suppose, or 
to save time, or to speak in round num- 
bers, he always calls it two millions 


chancellor of the exchequer in this trans- 
action, and which alone deserve the atten- 
tion of the House. Every attempt to 
shift the question or the charge from its 
real ground is, in some degrec, an admis- 
sion. Men of experience and ability, 
who know the consequence, would not 
resort to bad logic, or to false ground, if 
they felt themselves strong in fair and 
honourable argument, on the real merits 
of the subject. The line of examination, 
which the right hon. gentleman's friends 
incessantly pursued in the committee, 
tended to prove some propositions, which 
were notin dispute. The hon. secretary 
of the treasury, I am sure, will remember 
my having said expressly that the result, 
though ever so favourable to him, would 
be superfluous, that it was a defence with- 
out a charge, and that I cautioned him 
against the natural inference that must be 
drawn from that mode of proceeding, 
They adhered to it in the committee, aad 
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.. Girt bradte einer der Britder bem Heiligenr 


Ubte Malarius eine Weintraube. Der Heilige bt, 
ber nicht und) gener Liebe that, die das Shrige 
fudt, brachte fie, einem andern der Bruder, der mit 


einer Krantheit behaftet war. Der Kranke erfreute. 


fid) Hodhlicl ber die Liebe des Heiligen, und dautte 
Dem Oerrn daftir, Wher andy ex dadyte mehr an 
dads Wohl oes Nadjten, ald an fein eigenes, def- 
halb er aud) die Traube nicht Loftete, fondern fie 
einem andern SKranken bradjte. Diefer that desgleis 
den, und uderbrachte fie einem Bierten. Und fo 
gclangte die raube von einer der weit von cinanz 
der entlegenen ellen gur anbdern, bid fie endlid 


wieder in bie Hande Hesjenigen Lam, der fie gefpens 


det hatte. Der Heilige Whe Makarius aber weiute 
wor heiliger Freunde, ald er diefe grofe. Licbe und 
Enthaltjamfeit fah, die. unter den Briidera herrf{chte, 
uud ward hirdurdy madtig gur hohern Vollfommenz 
Heit augetrieben. | | | 


Nue febr fdywer ent(dlox dev Whe Paphnutius 
fidy, felbft im hodften Alter, Wein gu Fojten. Es 
ercignete fid) aber, dafi er einft einen weiten Weg 
madyte, feine fernen Stinger gu befuden, und auf 


cine Rauberhorde ties, die eben um ein Weinfag 
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Strafe, ald ein abdeliger Herr, der mit feinem Gee 
folge voriber ritt, ibn grupce und anbhielt, und ihn, 
feinen Freund aus fruherer Zeit, mit Staunen und 
Mitleid betracdhrete. ,,Wie geht es Eudy,” rief er, 
»wie befindetr Shr Cu?“ ,,Sehr gut,“ erwiez 
perte Sranzictus, frohliden Wugefides. ,,Wber,“’ 
Aube dev Undere fort, ,,wie fdleppte Fhe Eud gu 
Supe fo weite und miubfame Wege 2? Fhe fend ja 
envas Beffered gewohnt! Wo finder Fhr ein ans 
ftindiges Nachtlager, eine evtraglide Erquidung 2“ 
pir alles vieB,/” entgegnete Franjzistus, ,,ijt auf's 
Befte geforgt, tiberall finde ich trefflide Bewirthung, 
Die befte Speife, das bequemyjte Lager.’ — _ ,,\Uive 
denn 2/7 vief jener, ,,wie fo? wer hilft Eud) 2 wer 
ift Eudh gu Dienften 2’ —° ,, Meine Kammerdicner , 
meine Sager beforger Wiles auf's befte.” — ,,Wo 
Denn? wo find fie? Fhr feyd ja allein.“ ’ 
SH Habe fie beretts vorausgelendet.. Und daz 
mit id) Eud) diefe Beranftaltung deutlider erflire, 
fo oft id). frilh morgend mein Ser3 gu Gott erhebe, 
und mein Thun und Laffen fiir den bevorftehenden 
Zag bedenke, fo erwede id) den. Borfag: alle Ent: 
behrungen, Widerwartigkeiten, Miijen und Leiden., 
bie etwa, Gott an diefem Tage mir fenden wird, tm 
poraus willig anjunehmen, in gutcr UUeberjeuguna, 
daG id) alled die}, und bey weitem mebr noc far 
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irdifdyen Habe und Hoheit, die Rivze bed Lebens und 
den Lohm derjenigen, die Chrifto mit treuem Herzen 
dienen, in'B Muge faffend, die Welt verlies und in 
benfelben Orden trat. BiB in's Fnnerfte der Sele 
betribte fein Bate fidy, al® er erfuhr, daft det, 
dem er feine grofe und ‘reidye Erbfchaft hinterlaffen 
wollte, diefer Erb(dhaft entfage; ja er ward'dermaffen 
bardber entriiftet, da er fid) aufmadyte und die bret 
von Grund aus gu gerftdren drohte, roofern man: fiz 
net Sohn ihm nidt herausgibe. Wls dee befonnene 
Siugling den Sngrimm feinesd Vaters erfahren hatte, 
trat er vor ihn und fprad: ,,3irne nicht, mein Bae 
ter! wenn du thun willft, was id) didy bitte, fo werde 
id) mit dir guridfehren, weltlid) bleiben und die Erb- 
fdaft annehmen.”” Ueberaus freudig uber die(es Vers 
fpredyen, fagre der Bater ibm: ,,Ules bin ich bercir, 
fiir dich gu thun; fprih, was willft du, und alles 
foll gefdehen.” Da fprady der Fdugling: ,,c8 herr{cht 
auf allen deinen Gitern eine Gitte, die Seder beobs 
adjtet; wenn du diefe abbrddteft, fo mbdyte id) hers: 
Tid) gern dort wohnen.” — ,,28a8 immer fiie eine 
Sitte dieB fey,” gab thm ber Vater zurdd, ,,id) vers 
heifie’ dir auf mein Ehrenwort, daG fle auf ver Stelle 
abge(dhafft wird, wenn du um diefen Preis mit mir 
gebit.” -,,Diefe Sitte,“” (pracy hierauf der Fingling, 
pift, Sab in atlen deinen Landen die Fringlinge eben 
fo git fterben, als die Greifes ftellit bu dicje Citte 
nidjt ein, fo Fehre id) aud) nicht dabin gurdid’.” Da 
nun ber Vater gu bekennen geswungen war, dah dies 
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Ter Betradtung gSttlidver Dinge gu verweilen, hr 
uneigennigiger Begleiter that e8 ihnen nad, er 
Fnicte ebenfallé in groftet” Etille in einem anbdern 
Winkel der Stube bis gur Zeit ded Mufbruches. 
Wie fie nun einige Vage hiudurd), dies fein Bez 
sehen beobadhtet hatten, fragten fie ihn einmal. auf 
dem Wege: ,,1womit befehaftigft du diddy, wenn du 
des Mlorgens die gangje Stunde- fnieend jgubring ft? 
Was fir Gedanken hat du,.dabei2’, Der..Landz 
mann eriwiederte : ,,5c) bin éin ¢iufaltiger. Meni, 
tc) Habe nichts gelernt, und wef aber nichts nade 
sufinnen. Da ift.denn mein Gedanke diefers mein 
Gott, diefe Manner find Deine Dieuer, ich .aber 
bin ihr Lafitrager. Mein Gort, ich weis nidts 
gu reden mit Dir,.aber. diefe Deine Diener wiffen..c3 
wohl. Fd) vereinige mic) alfo mit. ihnen,. und al 
led, was fie denfen, meinen und fagen., alles dics 
feS denfe und fage td) aud.” GS erbauten, fic. die 
Heiligen an folder hohen Cinfalt und Demuth und 
preifeten, Gott, der Mandhed den Weiler und Kus 
gen Serborgen, den. Kleinen aber geoffenbaret. hat. 
Uuf ahnliche Weife wie dieser gute Yandmann 
Fonnten gadnzlid) ununterrichtete Chriften e8 bey den 
betligen Geheimniffen unferer Kirche machen und fprez 
Hen: ,,Mein Gott, ich weif und verftehe nichts 
bon allem, was bey dem WAltare gefdieht oder. ges 
{prochen wird, aber ich vereinige mic) mit der Meiz 
nung der Mirde; alleS, was fie, was die gauze 
Shriftenheit, was der Priefter ald Diener Chrifti 
ae te ea | ere ar mee le ee 
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MS fie tin ausftiegen, fahert fte, bah der Greis ebens 
falls den Weg ntdy der Zelle ves Heiligen ein(Glug. 
Gie fommien an. Da fyrad) Antonius: ,,Fhr hats 
tet tine gute Begleitung an diefem Alten’ s gum 
Greife aber fptad) ert ,,Du Haft gute Brdder auf 
bem Wege getroffen.’’ Hierauf antwortéte der Altoas 
ter: ,,@ut midget fie fey, aber ihré Wohnung Hat 
feine Pforte, und wer immer will, geht in den Stall 
und fiilprt iby Thier Heys.’ DieB aber fyrady er, 
tweil fie alles; wads ihnen id ihrent Herzen dufitieg, 
husplaudertert. 
Ty annens 

—— Eutydhid, eite edlé Snratufanerin uid Nutter 
ber heil. Luzia, fprady einft gegen dad Ende ihred 
Rebets gu ihrer Lodfer: ,,Du weifit e6, meine Lujia, 
daG id) dein vaterlidjed Erbtheil tiie berdgrte, und 6 
vielmehr vergrdferte, als verminderte, Das BVermdgen 
iber, das dat vor inir erben wirit; iff dir genau bes 
faunt. Dride mir alfo nad) meinem Todé die Wugert 
gu, rind (dyalte mic deinen Vermbgéen nad) Belieben.” 
Luzia aber (pracy: ,,Liebe Mutter! hdreé wicinen Rath, 
Det ift ihe fonderlidy bet Gott betiebt, der Fhm etwas 
gibt, bad er nidjt mic fidy néhmen und aud nicdt 
felbft genieBer fann, Wollet ihr alfo bei Gort end 
beliebt machen, (o gebét Som, was ihe felbft genies 
fier Fountet § (6 lange ibe alfo nodj Iebet und gefund 
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fein jegiger Germideajuftand Stille lintd Cinfamfeit 
fordere, | | 
Die Freuside Goten alles auf; ihn vort feineni 
Borhaben, dad ihned duffectt chdricht (diet, absus 
bringer; verfucdhten 8 Bald mic guten Worter und 
werniiftiget Bortelurtgets bald mit betfendéem Sport 
und Hohn, und bitters Sdrmrdhungen ; dod) niches 
wérinodjte bie Feftighcit feines Ctit(dplued gu erfdjice 
tern. ©€6 blieb ihuen ridyed brig, ald fic) gurid’s 
gugiehen. oe . 
So war ér berin allein, fich felbft oder viels 
mefr der Gnade dberlajfen, die ihr Werk in ihut 
vollenden rollte, Er durdygitig in der Viccerkeit feis 
ned Hergens feine sergargenet Fabre, bie er wbel gus 
gebradt hatte, und flehte mit (dymerglidjerh Geufe 
ser, aud tiefzerfnirfcdtem Herzeri, gu dent Gott, gee 
gett den er fid) fo fdywer sergangen, und der der? 
nod) ‘ifm Seine erbarmende Sand gur Rettung bot. 
Rachdem er lange mit dem Herr ftdy Herathen hatte, 
wie er feiu Leben Shim weiher follte, fafte er der 
Entidlus, (cite Mbriged Tage in ftrergen Bugdbuns 
Gew it eittemt TrappijtensMKlofter gujubringer. 
Mihrend er fid) baju bereitere; traf 8 fid, 
baf awei ehrwirdigée Ordensgéiftlidhe, dié auf einer 
Warderung begrifferr waren, nt ein Nadyelager int 
Sdlopé bated. Sie fandert freuridlidyere Mufuahme, 
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feinen naben Zod, und fpracy Furz guvor, ehe er im 
Heren entichliefs .,Fd danke meinem Herrn Sefu 
und eudy, daf ihe mid) gu meinem eile verfude 
Habt; denn fehet, feit ficbengehn Jahren, als ior 
mid) proftet, ward id) nie vom bofen Seinde verz 
fut.“ ud) lieB der geredhre Paftor ihu ehrenvoll 
unter ben Belenvern beftatten, deren Aide dort rube. 
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Gin Bruder, ber von grofen Verfudungen gez 
plagt war, ward dDarob fo fehr Fleimmithig, daf er 
gulegt von Leid und UeberdruyG die Ordensregeln gangs 
Jid) verabfdumte, ynd alé er dieg endlid) wabr nahin, 
und gur Ordnung jgurddfepren wollte, hinderte ihn 
feine Betribnif hieran, und ey fprad): ,,Sd) werde 
nie mehr dahin fommen, wo id ein(t wars” und er 
fieB den Muth gdnglid) finfen. Surge Zeit darauf 
traf er mit einem MUltvater gufammen, und Flagte 
biefem, wie fehr fein Funeres zerritter ware. Der 
Witoater horte ihn liebreidy an, troftete ihn ynd ers 
gihlte thm folgendes Beifpiel. 

€é war einftmals ein Mann, der hatte ein 


UEerland, und vernadlapigte foldyes giauzlidy, (9 daB- 


eS endlid) gang mit Difteln und Dornen bededt war. 
Nun befann er fid ploglicy und fah, wie (dade 
eS war, befdlof, das Wkerland yu bHebauen, und 


fprady gu feinem Sohne; ,, Mein Sohu,- gebe hinaus 
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Sein Vater wiederholte feinen Sdery wabrend 
und bis gur Bollendung deg Bildes-, nod mehrnacs,. 
und der junge Kinftler betradhtete immer mit geuer. 
Celbfegefauigketc den ghidlicen Erfolg feiner Arbeit. 
Da endlid) das Bild vollendee war, (clic) ber, Bas 
ter nochmals dajgu, ergriff den Pinfel, madte 
mit Meiflerhand einige Mdngel verfdwiaden,. ver: 
breitete hie und dba einige Aumuth, und. bradyte 
in das Ganje cine gewiffe Bollendung, - welde 
dem Bilbe wirklicy eine groBe Swdnbheie . verlich. 
Man Fann fid) leicht denken, wie das Her; unjers 
jungen Malers am andern Morgen aufging , alé er 
bas Bild in feinem Glange bewunderte und gu fic) 
felbft fprad; ,,da8 it mein Werk Nun (ise er 
alle feiue Freunde fommen, alle {eine Nebenbubler, 
alle Kenner, um fie gu Seugen feineds Rubmeds gu 
maden, Man fagte au ihm, obne Zweifel bade 
fein, Water mit an dem Wilde gearbeiter.  ,,Yuy 
biefe Rede mar id) gefabe,” fagte er, ,,aber {0 
wiffee denn, mein Vater Hat diefes Bild nie ge: 
feben und wef nice einmal, daB eS exiftirt; id 
babe 8 heimlih gemade und boffe, tha angenebin 
Damit gu uberrafden.” Wirklidy liek er (einen Baz 
ter fogleid) bitten, gu thm in feine Werk(tarte gu 
fommen. Diejer umarmte feinen Gobn,  bezcugte 
berglide Freude, und ermahnte ihn blog, fein Tas 


niche gu vernadlipigen. 
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on parchment, added nothing to the va- 
lidity of the security. The particular man- 
ner of executing it, was such as was dic- 
tated by the necessary regard for secrecy. 
As to the case of a merchant, in whom it 
was affirmed such a transaction would be 
highly discreditable and suspicious, there 
was nothing in common between the con- 
duct of a merchant in the management of 
his private affairs, and that of the govern- 
ment of a great country under the pres- 
sure of public exigencies. The comparison 
would not hold fora moment. It might 
reasonably be suspected, that a merchant 
resorted to such a mode of transacting bu- 
siness in order to supply the deficiency of 
his capital, and to support a fictitious 
credit. In the case of government, the 
sums were already voted; they were want- 
ed for immediate service, and funds were 
provided to reimburse those who advanced 
them as soon as their claims became due. 
But was thisa service of such magnitude, 
as to give Mr. Boyd such strong claims 
upon government as could be construed 
into a right to dictate the terms of the 
loan? Mr. Boyd never had entertained 
such an idea, and I confess that this part 
of the transaction was executed with the 
same liberality and zeal as every other 
service to government which he has un- 
dertaken to perform. It is supposed that, 
in order to reward Mr. Boyd, the most 
likely method I could devise was, to be- 
stow upon him a loan of considerable ex- 
tent. Is it probable that in order to reward 
him individually, a chancellor of the ex- 
chequer at a time of severe pressure should 
acd eight or ten per cent to the public 
burthens of the year ? 

All this, however, turns upon a ques- 
tion of evidence, and with respect to the 
evidence before the committee, it is a 
principle in human nature, that whcre 
persons give evidence in a case which 
Involves their own interests and merits, 
their judgments will imperceptibly be 
bisseed; and all such evidence requires 
to be weighed with the most scrupulous 
attention, and to be reccived with some 
qualification. I apply this principle 
equally to Mr. Boyd and to Mr. Morgan. 
How far Mr. Boyd had a share in the 
transaction of the Hamburgh bills, and 
how far that had any influence on the 
disposition of the loan, appears from the 
testimony of that gentleman hinself. He 
declares that he firmed no claim: from 
that circumstance ; that he had not the 
smallest expectation of any preference, nor 
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did he conceive that such an idea existed. 
And it is to be remarked, that Boyd’s evi- 
dence was clear and consistent with itself ; 
while Morgan’s in many material points, 
was inconsistent, and not only contradicted 
by himself, but by every evidence that 
was confronted with it. After stating 
that the governor of the Bank had warned 
him of something, which was likely to se- 
cure to Mr. Boyda preference to the loan, 
he had, Mr. Marga says, upon being 
uestioned, more particularly affirmed, 
that he had not mentioned what that 
something was. Afterwards he said, that 
the governor of the Bank described the 
transaction of the Hamburgh bills, as 
likely to secure a preference to Mr. Boyd. 
So much for Mr. Morgan contradicting 
himsclf. The governor of the Bank, upon 
being examined, expressly stated, that he 
had not mentioned a syllable about the 
bills; that he had only said, that Mr. 
Boyd had a claim from the loan of last 
year, which he conceived him to be too 
sagacious to allow to escape him. If I 
had determined to throw the loan, at all 
events, into the hands of Mr. Boyd, could 
I not have found some better mode of 
achieving my purpose, than that which I 
pursued ? Should [ have held out the sys- 
tem of competition? Should I have de- 
liberately announced my intention for 
that purpose, and have invited competitors 
when I was aware that the result could 
tend only to beget animosity and disap- 
pointment ? Should I have expressed m 
reluctance to the claims of Mr. Boyd, 
and yielded to them only upon the 
conviction that they were well founded ? 
If nothing was got by the intention which 
I at first announced of a free competition, 
but increasing difficulty, and accumulat- 
ed embarrassment, as to the mode in 
which the bargain was ultimately settled, 
is not this mternal evidence better than 
any parole proof that can be adduced, 
that I was sincere in the month of Oc- 
tober, when I first announced that inten- 
tion, and that I had formed no determi- 
nation to benefit Mr. Boyd, by giving 
him a preference? I had not then exa- 
mined his claim, because it had not then 
been stated to me so distinctly, and be- 
cause it had not been brought to my re- 
collection by the governor of the Bank. 
If, then, I was under the influence of error 
it was because I carried the system of 
competition strong in my mind, and be- 
cause, looking solely to that, I neglected, 
in the first instance, to attend sutticiently | 
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to the claims of Mr. Boyd, and: kept them 
back longer than, as it afterwards ap- 
peared to me, in justice I ought to have 
done. As tothe injury which Mr. Morgan 
and his friends may have suffered, from 
having prepared their money in order to 
bid, that surely cannot be seriously in- 
sisted on, while it is recollected that the 
final adjustment of every loan is matter of 
so much uncertainty, and connected with 
so many collateral considerations. No 
communication from the Bank, as to 
competition, ever took place, except with 
respect to Mr. Boyd. How could Mr. 
Morgan contend, that he had sustained 
injury, from having prepared his property 
to qualify himself to be a bidder, when 
he stated, that, till the 23d of November, 
he never began to doubt that there would 
be a competition. His own account of 
his information on this subject was rather 
whimsical; it came from a_ confidential 
friend, of whom he knew nothing, who 
informed him that he had heard, from a 
third person, that Boyd was sure of the 
loan; and yet, though his information led 
him to know more than the rest of the 
world, he went on with his speculations, 
and never doubted that there would be a 
competition till the 23d of November; 
he therefore would not be responsible for 
any loss that the parties might sustain 
from such speculations, All lists or plans 
that were handed about were merely spe- 
culations, particularly Morgan’s; and if 
the parties have sustained any injury, it 
lies entirely with him and themselves. 
The next point is the nature of Boyd's 
claim and the impropriety of departing 
from the system of competition. As to 
the claim of Mr. Boyd, it has been proved 
that I, at first, testified strong prejudices 
and great reluctance, which were not 
overcome till it was brought forward in 
a shape in which it was oilonger contro- 
vertible ; that I admitted the principle of 
competition, and receded from it only 
when fair and just grounds were adduced 
on the part of an individual to warrant 
a deviation from the gencral system. 
Here a great deal of minute criticism has 
been displayed by gentlemen on the other 
side, with respect to Mr. Boyd's letter. 
I was in the situation of a judge trying a 
cause between Mr. Boyd and the public; 
acting as a trustee for the latter on the 
one hand, and called upon to decide on 
the justice of the claim of an individual 
on the other. The claim of Mr. Boyd 
might have been asserted too strongly. 


Debate on Mr. William Smith’s Resolutions 
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But was the consideration of the manner 
in which his cause was urged, to have any 
influence on my mind in the decision on 
the justice of his claims? I now stand 
here accused. I have been placed in the 
high situation of a judge, and now I ap- 
pear in the more humble one of a person 
accused, and defending himself against a 
foul charge. It has been said, that I was 
bound to pay no attention to the claims 
of Mr. Boyd for a preference, because 
there was no express agreement, no spe- 
cific terms of engagement, for that pur- 
pose. Gentlemen seem to think that 
unless government be bound down by spe- 
cific terms, an engagement of this sort 
entered into by them should not be abided 
by. Might there not, however, be some 
common understanding, some implied 
condition, some strong and clear construc- 
tion, equally binding on the minister of 
the country to the observance of the claing 
in point of honour and justice? No per~ 
sonal inconvenience shall ever induce me 
to depart from the terms of what I consi- 
der an honourable dealing, when a claim 
is made founded on the nature of things, 
and a practice recognized by constant 
usage. Had there been an express agree- 
ment, it would have unquestionably been 
presented to my recollection; but this 
was no reason why an explanation pro- 
perly understood, and clearly made out, 
should not receive its due degree of at~ 
tention. In transacting all loans, there 
must be preliminary points of conversa- 
tion; a good deal of discussion natural! 
takes place, some particulars of whic 
are committed to writing, while others 
are sufferred to pass more loosely. In 
the loan of 1795, it was proposed by the 
contractors that there should be no pay- 
ment on any new loan till February of 
the succeeding year; to which I readil 
assented, not conceiving that the exi- 
gencies of the public service would re- 

uire any money to be advanced before 
that period. Of this promise I was re- 
minded by the governor of the Bank of 
England, and I was the more confirmed 
in its propriety, as I found that no new 
loan had taken place in such circum- 
stances, even where no assurance direct, 
or by implication, had been given. 

Mr. Pitt then noticed the connexion 
in which contractors stand with govern- 
ment, distinct from the scrip-holders, and 
which gives to them particular claims. 
Contractors had, in the first instance, to 
treat with ministers, and were immediately 
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responsible for the fulfilment of the term. 
Government had nothing to do with the 
scrip-holders. As to that part of the 
Resolutions which censured the terms of 
the loan, it was easy for ingenious men to 
confound facts, by stating some that were 
true, and omitting others that were equally 
true, so as to make their reasoning upon 
them apply to the particular purpose for 
which they were drawn up. His greatest 
objections to the resolutions were, that in 
them the hon. mover had contrived to 
put together a collection of truths, in such 
@ manner as to convey all the malignity 
and venom of falsehood. He adverted to 
the term “ open and free competition,” 
from which he was said to have departed, 
and remarked, that in order to secure the 
interests of the public, and prevent the 
manceuvres of designing persons, every 
competition must, to a certain degree, be 
qualified, at least by the consideration 
how far the parties were competent to 
fulfil their bargain. He never meant any 
but a system of qualified competition ; and 
from this it was not true, as stated in the 
resolution, that he had made a total depar- 
ture. He then justified the propriety of 
his own conduct, in not having left him- 
self at the mercy of Boyd and Co. but, 
when the qualified competition which he 
held out was declined by the others, in 
having taken such precautions as still ena- 
bled him to name his own terms. But 
he was asked, why did he not send the 
loan back again into the city? What 
after it had been rejected by two sets of 
gentlemen, and when it would come in 
the less inviting shape of qualified com- 
petition! When the most favourable 
terms could only bring furward three par- 
ties, was it probable that the less favoura- 
ble terms would produce more? When 
a day was fixed for conversation on the 
loan, it was necessary that some interval 
should take place, that the parties might 
deliberate on the terms. When all was 
finally arranged, he saw no good that 
could possibly arise from a delay of forty- 
eight hours, a period of suspense and un- 
certainty, of which advantage might be 
taken to occasion fluctuations in the pub- 
lic funds ;— one circumstance that made 
him determine not to let the contractor 
leave his house till the bargain was 
closed. He accounted for the delay which 
took place between the time the bargain 
was made, and its being intimated to the 
House, by his being disappointed in bring- 
ing on the budget, as he first intended, 


on the 2nd of December. It was well, 
known that the pressure of public busi- 
ness totally preciuded him from making, 
the necessary arrangements for the bud- 
get. He defended the manner in which 
he had exercised: his discretion in making 
the terms; and considering the state of the 
country, he hue credit was dueto those. 
efforts by which government had been 
able to contract for so large aloan ia the, 
fourth year of the war, upon even better. 
terms than had been obtained in former. 
years. S as® on go 

The next point was the effect of the 
king’s message. Those who knew him, 
best, knew that it was not in his mind 
when the bargain was made. But if he. 
had foreseen it, he could not have foreseen. 
the rise that took place in the stocker, 
He was no party to any such fraud ; but to 
whatever cause that temporary rise was to 
be ascribed, it certainly was not produced 
by the message only. There was nothing, 
more in the message than a declaration, 
that the time was arrived, to which hig. 
majesty had alluded in his speech to par- 
liament. Those who carted its meaning: 
farther, were either too sanguine in their, 
expectation, or intended to raise hopes. 
which could not be realized. Besides the 
message, there were other collateral causes 
for the sudden rise of the stocks—the 
unexpected victories of the Austrians, the 
increasing distresses of the enemy, the 
tranquil appearance of affairs at home, 
compared with that turbulent aspect which 
they bore during the period when the 
terms of the loan were originally settled, 
All these causes, coupled with intima- 
tion that peace only depended on the dis- 
position of the enemy, combined to give 
that sudden and extraordinary rise to the 
funds, which singly they would have failed 
to produce. After all, the extent of the 
benefit to the contractors, and of the lose 
to the public, had been greatly over-rated. 
An exaggerated statement of figures had 
been brought forward, in order to be 
echoed through the country. It had been 
stated, that the profit upon the loan 
amounted to 12 per cent. It amounted 
to this sum only for four days, during 
which stocks were exceedingly fluc- 
tuating ; so that altogether it did not bears 
this price for above a few hours. In 
order therefore to make this profit, all the 
shares must have been disposed of within 
those few hours; a circumstance which 
would have brought such a quantity into 
the market, as must have occasioned 3 
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depression, that would greatly have over- 
balanced the temporary rise. All the 
profit is stated to centre in the individual 
contractors, and all the concurring and 
unforeseen causes, which operated to give 
so favourable a turn to the terms of the 
Joan to have been the result of premedi- 
tation on my part. Under these circum- 
stances, [ am said to have given away the 
sum of 2,160,000/. by the mode of nego- 
ciating the present loan! With this 
assertion the charge against me concludes, 
and with entreating the House to consider 
the extravagance of this assertion I con- 
clude my defence. 

Mr. Fox said, that he must, from the 
evidence before him, vote for the original 
proposition; and among the reasons 
which he had for the vote, he should give, 
was that of some expressions of the learned 
gentleman who had proposed the amend- 
ment, and also of the minister himself, 
who had said, that they had inferred guilt 
where there was no evidence of it, and 
had made insinuations which they half re- 
tracted. He thought he knew his duty 
too well ever to insinuate guilt, where there 
was no suspicion. With regard to the 
guilt as it appeared to him in this case, 

e would state it to the House, as 
well as what he conceived to be the 
nature of the accusation. The mover of 
the resolutions never imputed personal 
corruption to the minister. He too, had 
always acquitted the right hon. gentleman 
of such corruption. But improvidence, 
in a minister of finance was no small 
crime ; he was surprised to hear it stated 
as a mere peccadillo. What! improvi- 
dence in a chancellor of the exchequer 
a mere peccadillo! It was a very serious 
charge against a minister, to say that he 
had, in a transaction of this vast impor- 
tance, made an improvident bargain. But 
it was not improvident merely; it was 
made under such suspicious circumstan- 
ces, as the House ought not to be too 
ready to excuse. He must protest against 
the doctrine that no bad motive should be 
assigned to the minister, if it could not 
be proved what that motive was. This 
was against the common order of things, 
and entitled him to say, that the motive 
could not be a good one where the effect 
was so bad, and the circumstances so 
suspicious.—The first point to which he 
should call the attention of the House, 
was the mode of transacting the loan. 
The right hon. gentleman had all along 
been an advocate for free and open com- 
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petition. But how stood the matter in 
point of fact? In 1793, he brought be- 
fore the House a bargain so extravagant, 
that he attempted to defend it only by 
stating, that it had bcen the result of a 
free and open competition. Why, then, 
he could not help suspecting the fairness 
of that loan, in which the minister aban- 
doned this mode. This loan was as ex- 
travagant in point of terms, and more ob- 
jectionable in point of manner, than the 
loan of 1793. And here he must make 
an observation, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s exceptions were greater than his 
rules. For it was not true, that he had 
in substance followed the panei of pub- 
lic competition. The last two loans were 
not made by competition, and, in point 
of quantity, they nearly equalled all the 
others put together; amounting to pretty 
nearly fifty millions. The minister, there- 
fore, had abandoned the practice of public 
competition; fifty millions had been added 
to the capital of our debt, and that with- 
out a competition in the bidding for the 
loans. According to the principles of 
common sense, was he not called upon to 
say that this loan was an improvident bar- 
gain for the public? And he would ask, 
whether the minister should pass uncen- 
sured, merely because it could not be 
proved what his motives were ?—Mr. Fox 
then proceeded to take notice of the evi- 
dence as printed in the report, by which 
he inferred that a preference was reall 

intended to be given to Mr. Boyd. At all 
events, it was extremely material to know 
when the minister had the first notice of 
Mr. Boyd's claims. On this point he 
thought Mr. Boyd’s evidence inconsistent 
with the right hon. gentleman’s declara- 
tion. Mr. Boyd said positively, on his 
examination, that as early as October he 
preferred his claim, and that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer being convinced 
of its justice, came under a promise to 
give him the preference. To forget such 
an important fact as this, admitted neither 
of palliation nor excuse. Was it nothing, 
after having come under a positive pro- 
mise to prefer an individual, to Bye no- 
tice to the governor of the bank of his 
intention to hold out proposals of public 
competition, in which he knew it would 
not be in his power to persevere, and 
which, in tact, he had been obliged to 
abandon ? And here he would say some- 
thing upon the claim of Mr. na lag If the 
claim was invalid, it would only vary the 
degree of yuilt ; andif valid it was singular 
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that it should have been entirely forgotten. 
It certainly was not a claim founded upon 
a direct written or verbal agreement, but 
even though the claim was good, it was 
not sutiicient to stand between him and 
the public. For, supposing that it would 
have been better for the nation to have 
given the contractors a pecuniary com- 
pensation ; if the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, or if the country, were bound 
to the contractors, they were bound to 
the contributors; and if such a compensa- 
tion had been granted, it would have 
been but fair that its advantages should 
have been extended to the contributors, 
as well as to the contractors; for how the 
country could be bound to the contractor 
and not to the contributor, he was at a 
Joss to conceive. It was said that these 
came under some degree of risk. But 
how long did it exist? Only till the de- 
posit was made. What was the nature of 
the risk? A risk might be so much that 
it might be nothing at all. The contrac. 
tor might sometimes be obliged to hold 
scrip tor a considerable time ; but so was 
the contributor, and the risk on his part 
was only less, as the contractor had com- 
monly a greater share than the contribu- 
tor. In the nature of things, then, there 
was nothing toauthorize the claim.-—-Much 
stress had been laid on the conversation 
which took place between the chancellor 
of the exchequer and Mr. Boyd, in 1794. 
It seemed, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, in order to hasten the payment of 
the loan, had said, that the following Fe- 
bruary would be too late for the last in- 
stalment, because it might be necessary 
to negociate a new loan before that time. 
This expression was represented as a vir- 
tual recognizance of the claim of Mr, 
Boyd. But it was not neccssary to as- 
eribe this conversation to a tenderness for 
Mr. Boyd's right, when it was much more 
natural to suppose it procecded from a con- 
cern forthe public interest. This casual ex- 
pression, however, had such an effect upon 
the mind of the right hon. gentleman, that 
he could cot efface the idea of Mr. Boyd's 
peremptory right toshutthe market against 
new loans, till the last instalment upon the 
preceding loan should have been paid. To 
all this the right hon. gentleman asked, 
“Have | shown any symptoms of partiality 
to Mr. Boyd? On the contrary, was it not 
with the greatest reluctance that I deserted 
my favourite system, in order to satisfy 
his claim?” We had often seen reluctance 
used as a veil under which to conceal the 
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commission of acts which ought not to 
have been committed. With what “ sweet, 
reluctant, anyorous delay,” the right hon. 
gentleman took leave of his professions 
he knew not. Still, however, hekept up 
some degree of competition. But if he 
was aware that it was such a competition 
as to excite contempt, it was a miserable 
expedient to cover his determination; and 
if he had a better opinion of it, why did 
he abandon it at the instance of two angry 
men? But here occurred a question of 
moment, respecting the time at which the 
Joan was made. Onaccount of some press- 
ing business in the House, the minister 
could not bring on the budget, but yet he 
could not put off the loan, but concluded 
the bargain twelve days before he notified 
it to parliament ; whereas, on former occa- 
sions, it used only to be concluded two or 
three days before the opening of the bud- 
get.—Mr. kox then proceeded to speak of 
the motives which actuated the negotiation. 
If it was not allowed to operate as an in- 
strument of corruption, it certainly had 
some reference to a transaction which 
took place in September, in which Mr. 
Boyd raised 2,500,000/. for government 
upon treasury bills, bearing a fictitious 
date at Hamburgh, though drawn here. 
This transaction he reprobated as ex- 
tremely discreditable to government, and 
as disgraceful to those who set it on foot. 
When he saw the right hon. gentleman 
abandon his principles; when he saw him 
abandon them at the suit of an individual ; 
and when he saw him abandon them in 
favour of this individual, after being en- 
gaged in a discreditable transaction with 
him, the circumstance could not but ex- 
cite suspicion, and it would require 
stronger reasons than any that he had 
adduced toestablish his innocence. But, 
said the right hon. gentleman, this was 
only a necessary supply, which Mr. Boyd 
advanced in the most liberal manner for 
the service of the country, in a time of 
difficulty, and when it would have been 
exceedingly inconvenient to have con- 
vened parliament. This representation 
served only to enhance the favour con- 
ferred by Mr. Boyd, and to establish the 
relation between that transaction and the 
negotiation of the present loan ; for to re- 
lieve the minister from difficulties in 
which he had involved himself by im- 
providence or extravagance, was too 
great an obligation to be easily forgotten. 
He might have negociated a short loan 
in September, which would have ope- 
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rated as a present supply till after the 
holidays; but this, it seems, could not 
have been explained to France, nor would 
it have given that power half the idea of 
our financial superiority which she must 
necessarily huve formed from such a 
highly-creditable transaction, as raising 
money by means of fictitious Hamburgh 
bills! Mr. Fox adverted to that part of 
the Report which related to Mr. Morgan. 
That gentleman had expressed himself 
in his evidence consistently. It had 
been said, that Mr. Morgan appeared to 
be angry with the minister on this occa- 
sion. Was that unnatural in a man, who 
felt that he had been insulted with a 
mockery of competition? He had lost 
that which was the object of his heart, 
the loan, and therefore there was nothing 
wonderful in his anger. Mr. Morgan had 
said he would have made a bargain for the 
Joan, which would have been better for 
the public than this. Here was at once, 
then, the best of all possible evidences, 
the evidentia rei, that the bargain was an 
improvident one. Why, it was asked, 
did Mr. Morgan not bid above Mr. Boyd 
by his proxy in the House of Commons 
when the subject was debated, up to the 
whole amount, which he stated the public 
to have lost? The answer to this ques- 
tion was plain, and Mr. Morgan had al- 
ready given it. He did not bid for the 
public good, but for his own good, and 
therefore, when he was bidding to the 
House of Commons when they were 
called upon to ratify a bad bargain, a 
sum considerable enough to make that 
bargain much better for the public, the 
less he advanced the better for himself. 
Such was the admission of Mr. Morgan; 
and he had not the smallest scruple to 
declare, that he felt as much willingness 
to believe a man who thus admitted that 
he wished to take care of his own in- 
terest, as he who pretended, in money 
matters, to have nothing in view but the 
public good. Here, then, we had a man 
preferred by the minister, with whom 
transactions of a very suspicious nature 
had been carried on, and this preference 
had cost the public an immense sum of 
money. What was he to say, on sucha 
case? What could he say, but that the 
minister proceeded upon some motive or 
other that, from the circumstances and 
the manner of it, had rather the appear- 
ance of a bad than a good one? It had 
certainly operated to the very great de- 
ariment of the public at large, and to the 
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ill character of the pecuniary concerns 
of this country.—Mr. Fox next pro- 
ceeded to take notice of the different 
causes, which the minister had assigned 
for the rise in the price of the funds soon 
after the loan was contracted for, and 
declared that he was clearly of opinion, 
that the king’s message, which came to 
that House on the day after the budget, 
was the chief cause of that rise. ‘The 
right hon. gentleman contended, that the 
news of the Austrian victories, had a 
considerable share in promoting the rise. 
These victories, let it be recollected, 
were pretty general known before the 
25th of November. The rapid decay of 
the French finances was assigned as ano- 
ther cause of this political phenomenon. 
He begged, however, to know, whether, 
after the 25th of November, the French 
finances had decayed 50 rapidly, that even 
the most sanguine calculator found his 
calculations far short of the truth. He 
was the more surprised at hearing this 
language when he recollected that about 
eight months ago they were described as 
being in the agonies of death, in the very 
gulph of bankruptcy. All arguments re- 
specting the decay of the French finances, 
he considered as so many childish and 
contemptible pretences to veil the sus- 
picious conduct of the chancellor of the 
exchequer. When the right hon. gen- 
tleman was obliged to have recourse to 
such pretexts, in his opinion, no accuser 
could say more against him. He con- 
cluded with maintaining, that the terms 
of the loan were much more extravagant, 
not than the country had paid at some 
former times, but in comparison with the 
terms which might now have been ob- 
tained, by free and open competition ; 
and gave it as his opinion, that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had been guilty of 
a breach of duty. 

_ Mr, Sheridan said, that every possible 
method had been resorted to that day 
to mislead the attention of the House, 
and draw it away from the main question 
for consideration? No corruption on the 

art of the minister had been insinuated 
by his hon. friend; but he never could 
forget, that the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, had himself, some years ago, made 
a similar charge against a noble friend of 
his, then the minister of finance*. The 


* Lord John Cavendish, chancellor of the 
exchequer during the Coalition Adminis- 
trauon. See Vol. 23, p. 769. 
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right hon. gentleman had been one of the 
first at that day to raise a cry against his 
noble friend ; he was therefore of all men 
the least entitled to complain, in terms of 
indignation and haughty resentment, that 
something should be said which might 
be considered as an implied censure of 
the transaction of a bargain for a Joan 
made by himself, and attended with cir- 
cumstances of a most questionable na- 
ture. A committee above stairs had been 
a Hiararany The examination had been 
chiefly in the hands of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s personal friends. He did not, 
therefore, envy the right hon. gentleman 
the triumph termed Fig acquittal; be- 
cause he owned, had his public conduct 
as a minister of finance, been to have been 
made a subject of inquiry, he should not 
have considered a report in his favour 
from such a committee, a very honourable 
ground of pride or exultation. The re- 
port of the committee, he considered 
ittle better than a mockery, and rejoiced 
that he was not one of those who were 
sesponsible for it. — Mr. Sheridan then 
touched upon the several circumstances 
of the loan in a general manner, and de- 
clared, that his own opinion of what 
gained Mr. Boyd the preference was the 
transaction of the Hamburgh bills, a 
transaction which, he had a right to say, 
tended to tarnish the national credit, as 
the governor of the bank had not hesi- 
tated to declare, that if such a transac- 
tion had been operated by a private mer- 
_ chant, it would have been deemed a dis- 
grace to his house. When he reviewed 
the chain of singular circumstances, that 
connected the different parts of the trans- 
action, when he considered how ex- 
tremely suspicious they were, the manner 
im which the inquiry had been conducted, 
the points left unexplained, and the sort 
of reasoning that had that day been set 
up in defence of it, he could not but 
withhold his assent from any resolution 
of approbation. 

The House divided on Mr. Smith's first 
Resolution: 


respecting the Loan. 


Tellers. 
Mr. William Smith - 
wees 3 Mr. Jekyll - - + - : 23 
Y Mr. Steele - s ses « 
NES 3 Mr. Douglas «+ = ¢ 171 


So it passed in the negative. Mr. 
Douglas's Resolution was then put and 
agreed to. After which, the previous 
question was put and carried upon the 
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first thirty-eight Resolutions. The 39th 
and 40th were negatived ; and the follow- 
ing moved by Mr. Douglas, passed in 
their stead, viz. 

‘‘ Resolved, 1. That it appears to this 
House, that the terms of ihe loan were 
fixed with a due regard to the magnitude 
of the sums borrowed, and provided for, 
as well as to the market price of the 
funds, and the situation of public affairs, 
at the time the bargain was concluded. © 

2. * That it appears to this House, 
that, in every part of the transaction of 
the late loan, the conduct of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was actuated by 
a view to the public interest; and that 
there is no ground to suppose that any 
interference took place on the part of any 
persons connected with government in | 
the distribution of the said loan.” 


February 29. Mr. Jekyll brought for- 
ward his promised motion respecting cer- 
tain Treasury Bills bearing a fictitious 
date at Hamburgh, and moved the fol- 
lowing Resolutions : 

1. * That it appears to this House, that, 
in the month of September 1795, Walter 
Boyd, esq. did, at the request of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, undertake to ad- 
vance money for the use of government 
to the amount of one million, for which 
he was to reimburse himself by bills to be 
drawn upon the lords commissioners of 
the Treasury, to be accepted by them, 
and negotiated at his own convenience, 
and that bills to the amount of 700,000/. 
were drawn in London on the commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, in the name of 
Walter Boyd, jun. bearing a fictitious 
date at Hamburgh, several weeks preced- 
ing the time at which, with the privity of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, they 
were really drawn in London; and that 
the’said Walter Boyd, jun. isa gentleman 
not engaged in any house of business at 
Hamburgh. 

2. *¢ That it appears to this House, that 
the amount of the said bills was immedi- 
ately paid into the ottice of the paymaster 
of his majesty’s forces, in direct breach 
of an act of parliament, and that the said 
bills, though drawn in London, yet pro- 
fessing to be foreign, and not written on 
stamped paper, were of such a nature 
and description as the Bank of England 
would have refused to discount for an 
commercial house whatever, and nich 
as it would have been injurious to the 
credit of any private house to have nego- 
ciated, 
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3. “¢ That it appears to this House, that 
the practice of drawing such bills of ex- | 
change, not duly stamped, with fictitious 
dates of time and place, accepted by the 
Jords commissioners of the Treasury, and 
causing the monies raised thereon to be 
immediately paid into the office of the 
se eae of bia majesty’s forces, is ille- 
gal, unconstitutional, and highly injurious - 
to the public credit; and that the chan- | 
cellor of the exchequer, by the introduc- 
tion of such practice has brought into— 
disrepute and suspicion the acceptance of 
his majesty’s big and sanctioned a: 
system of fraud and collusion unprece 
dented in the administration of the finances | 
of this country.” 

The motion was supported by Mr. 
Grey, Mr. Francis, sir FE Baring, Mr. W. | 
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fere with any inducement to gentlemen’s 
spending their time and fortunes in the 
country, instead of moving for the repeal 
of the game laws, I should have content- 
ed myself with offering a modification of 
them. Sir, I protest I have the clearest 
conviction in my own mind, that, if the 
House should adapt the proposition, I shal 


‘make to them, it will greatly increase the 


quantity of game, prevent those unfortu- 
nate misunderstandinys that but too fre- 
quently interrupt the peace and harmony 
of neighbours, and at the same time re- 
move the odium which the present ty- 


| ranny of the game laws and unjustifiable 


monopoly occasions, and unite every land- 
holder in the wish to preserve and protect 
the game. Of so long standing, and so 
deep-rooted are the sentiments enter- 


Smith, Mr. M. Robinson, and general | tained of the injustice and tyranny of the 
Smith. The conduct of the chancellor of game laws, that it appears impussible to 
the exchequer was defended by Mr.’ confound them with any of those princi- 
Charles Long, who moved the previous ples, the alarm of which so powerfully 
bata upon the first resolution. Ona haunts the imaginations of many gentle- 

ivision, the numbers were, Yeas, 24; , men at the present moment. Had I any 
Noes, 109. The second resolution was occasion for stronger proof than what 
negatived. On the third resolution, the ' every gentleman's own observation would 


House, after Mr. Pitt had been heard in 
place, divided; Yeas, 8: Noes, 108. 


Debate on Mr. Curwen’s Motion for the 
repeal af the Game Laws.] March 4. 

r. Curwen rose, and addressed the chair 
as follows :—I now rise, Mr. Speaker, to 
submit to the House, a motion for the re- 
peal of all the prohibitory statutes relat- 
ing to Game, and for leave to substitute 
provisions in their place, for the more 
effectual preservation and security of the 
same. Iam well aware of the prejudices 
which every considerable change has to 
encounter; first, from such as are ene- 
mies to all reform, and, secondly, from 
those who, though no friends to the Game 
laws, are fearful their abolition would 
re the destruction of the game. Be- 


ore I proceed farther, I must declare, if | 
I conceived any thing in this measure | 


could have such a tendency, or in the | 
smallest degree, render the residence of | 
gentlemen in the country less pleasant, or | 
in any ways interfere with their amuse- 
ments, I should have thought I did an 
injury rather than a benefit to the com- 
munity by my motion; sensible that the 
residence of gentlemen in the country is 
a most desirable object, and tends much 
to the happiness of the bulk of the peo- 
ple, could I suppose, what I was about to 
offer, would in the smallest degree, inter- 
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furnish, as to the general execration in 
which the game laws have long been held, 
Imight cite that great constitutional lawyer, 
sir William Blackstone, who represents 
their tyranny as little short of the forest 
laws, and repugnant to every principle of 
justice.* Sir, it would have been ime 
possible for laws so contradictory to the 
spirit and principle of the English consti- 
tution to have existed at this time of day, 
had they been carried into general execu- 


i tion; sufficient instances have occurred to 


keep up the resentment of the country, but 
not sufficient to call forth the united voice 
of the nation for their repeal. Sir, it is 
the boast of Englishmen to hold their 
liberty as a right, not asa boon. If the 
laws be such as cannot, ought not to be 
executed, does it become the legislature 
to suffer them to remain upon our statute 
books? A security from oppression that 
rests upon forbearance, is not a situation 
under which 1,990 out of 2,000, oreven @ 
greater proportion of Englishmen should 
be suffered to remain. Sir, it was ace 
counted wise policy in former statesmen 
to attend to the changes which time and 
circumstances produced, and to alter and 
adapt the laws, to meet the exigencies of 
the moment. Our present system seems 
the very reverse, and, without adverting 


* Commentaries, Vol. 4, p. 416 
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to the astonishing revolution of the pub- 
lic mind, we appear solely occupied by 
means of harsh restrictions and increased 
severity of penal statutes, in keeping 
things up tothe standard of former opi- 
nions. Sir, so wide, so extended is the 
diffusion of knowledge, through almost 
every country m Europe, that such go- 
vernments and such laws as are not cal- 
culated honestly and fairly to promote 
the general ends of all government, the 
happiness and prosperity of the peope at 
large, will be aabinittell to with reluctance, 
and can only be supported by force—a 
weak reliance against the collective body 
of the people, and never to be depended 
upon. However harsh such opinions may 
be in the ears of some gent!emen, and 
however we may wish to shut our eyes 
against them, they are too much founded 
in truth to be denied. So circumstanced, 
every motive of wisdom and policy should 
call upon us to rescind a system of law 
that violates every principle of justice. 
- For upwards of 700 years the game laws 
have been a constant source of grievance 
and complaint to this kingdom. What I 
have to propose will have nothing of no- 
velty or innovation. It is simply to re- 
store to the landholders at large, that 
which the tyranny and usurpation of 
William the Conqueror robbed them of ; 
with the Norman conquest came the game 
laws amongst other innovations of oppres- 
sion and injustice. The laws then estab- 
lished for the protection of the game, are 
so severe and tyrannical, that it is impos- 
sible to consider them without the strong- 
est emotions of horror and indignation. 
Good God, sir, that it could ever enter 
into the head or heart of man, to contem- 
plate in the same point of view, and pu- 
nish as equally criminal the murder of a 
fellow creature, and the killing of a mi- 
serable deer! To what a wretched state 
must the inhabitants of this island have 
been reduced, to content themselves with 
complaining for 150 years of the atrocity 
of such laws! The Carta de Foresta 
granted in 1224, mitigated the severity 
of the game laws, and disfranchised many 
of the forests. It was considered as an 
acquisition, on the part of the subject, 
little inferior to Magna Charta itself. The 
laws from this period to the first pro- 
hibitory statute, made the 13th Richard 
2nd 1389, seem to have principally in 
view the disarming the people. It may 
not here be improper to advert to the 
doctrine advanced by Blackstone and 
{ VOL. XXXIE. ] 
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others of the right of the crown to the sole 
property in the game, either as lord of 
the whole soil or in right of the preroga- 
tive of the crown to all things which have . 
no owner. As generally as this doctrine 
has been received, I am strongly in- 
clined to the opinion of a late learned 
and ingenious commentator on sir William 
Blackstone (I mean professor Christian) 
who has, I think, with the most complete 
success, refuted this opinion, and shown 
clearly the crown had no such right. 
Lord Coke has delivered himself strongly 
to the same effect: that the licence of the 
crown was necessary for the erection of 
parks and warrens, but that every man 
might pursue hunting and hawking as 
matter of pastime and amusement. The 
statute of the 13th Richard 2nd, confirms 
the general right, and only narrows the 
exercise of it to persons possessed of 40s. 
per annum. and clergymen with benefices 
of 10/. And this on the ground that ser- 
vants and others misemployed their time 
in the pursuit of game. ‘The statute of 
11th of. Henry the 7th, restrains the killing 
game on any man’s freehold against 
his consent, under a penalty of 101. 
which was a very considerable sum at 
that period. The prohibition of Richard 
2nd, continued without alteration till the 
Ist of James Ist, when they were in- 
creased to 10/. freehold, 30. leasehold, or 
2002. in chattles, sons of esquires, and 
persons of higher degree. ‘The interme- 
diate laws relate chiefly to restrictions 
respecting arms, and breathe the same 
spirit of tyranny and oppression which . 
characterizes every law relative to this 
subject, the statute of the 11th of Henry 
7th excepted, which guards to every 
(reeholder the game upon his own pro 
perty; by the 22nd and 23d of Charles 
2nd the qualifications are advanced to 
100/. freehold, and 1500. leasehold, and 
persons of certain degree; but all qualifi- 
cations from personal property were 
omitted. This isa period: of our history 
in which neither sound policy nor a scru- 
pulous attention to the interest or liberty 
of the subject is to be looked for. In a 
country whose very existence depends 
upon commerce, any insidious distinction 
between the landholder and the commercial 
interest was unwise and unjust, was even 
upon the principles of therestrictions them- 
selves ; which profess to have in view no 
other object but the preventing of impro- 
per people from mispending their time to 
the injury of themselves and the public.— 
(3 HW] 
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Sir, to the subject of prohibitions, I wish 

Snag to call the attention of the 
House. he ay and justice of re- 
straining any individual in the exercise 
of a right at the arbitrary and unconfined 
pleasure of the legislature, can be justi- 
tied upon no principle, nor defended upon 
any policy. It is a complete system of 
monopoly of a few, upon the right of 
three parts of the landed interest. I know 
of no particular quality that gives to the 
possessor of an estate of 100/. a right 
which might not, with as much or more 
propriety be given to one of less value. 

xtent of estates dpends so much upon 
local situation, that a property of 100/. per 
annum, inay be but a few acres on which no 
game is bred, whilst an estate of half the 
value in a distant part, may be of con- 
siderable extent, rear and feed a quantity 
of game; and yet the owner must not 
touch it, under penalties that may be so 
exercised as to fall little short of his ruin. 
Sir, if prescription might be pleaded, the 
game was from the earliest period consi- 
dered as the right of the proprietor of 
the land, and the first restriction seems to 
have been directed against persons, who 
could not follow it without evident ruin 
to themselves. The law prevents any 
man from going upon the _ property 
of another; and yet restrains him from 
the enjoyment of what is the produce of 
it as much asthe grain. The impolicy of 
this restriction is only exceeded by its 
injustice ; and nothing could operate more 
forcibly to defeat the object it has in view, 
the preservation of the game. The 
harshness and tyranny of these laws in- 
spire so general a disgust and abhorrence 
in the minds of all who are subjected to 
them, that it induces a large proportion 
of landholders to take every means to 
to destroy the game. Add to this what 
is suflered by feeding as well as by the 
pursuit of the game, and it will cease to 
surprise gentlemen that the game is so 
diminished. Sir, from the earliest period 
of the game laws, statutes have been made 
to prevent the destruction of eggs. 
Whilst it is the interest of the farmer to 
extirpate the game, which can be done 
that with impunity in defiance ay thing 
tyranny can devise, it is In vain to hope it 
will not be done. Sir, I cannot but lament 
that when aright hon. gentleman selected 
game as an object of taxation, the idea of 


which I am inclined to think he borrowed | 


from Russia, that he had not accompanied 
it with the same measures which attend- 
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ed its introduction into that country, 
where, for once taxation was the parent of 
liberty, and produced the total abolition 
of the game laws. It is singular, that 
one of the most despotic governments in 
Europe should have been the first to 
have put an end to a een which had 
been a source of such oppression and 
tyranny ; while it yet remains a disgrace to 
that country, which claims a pre-eminence 
in freedom. The right hon. gentleman’s 
tax does away all necessity of restrictions, 
and puts it out of the power of persons 
who might injure themselves and the pub- 
lic, by mispending their time in pursuit 
of game. By the product of this tax, we 
may form some estimate of what propor- 
tion of landed interest has a concern in 
the preservation and eee of the 
game. The amount of the tax is little 
more than 40,000/.: after deducting what 
may be supposed to be paid by game- 
keepers, there may be 12,000 persons who 
take out licences: allow to each of these 
persons an estate of 500/. per annum, and 
we shall find six millions to be the pro- 
perty that monopolizes the game; just 
one-fourth of the whole. Sir, though 
I believe this to exceed the real state of 
the fact, it is sufficient for my purpose to 
allow double that sum, and suppose the 
interest to be equally divided ; what then, 
Sir, must be the consequence, when we 
make it equally the interest of every pro- 
prietor to protect the game? I think I 
am well-founded in supposing, that the 
repeal of these laws will amply repay the 
sportsman by an abundant increase of his 
sport: it may, indeed, call upon him to 
lay out something of what he now pays 
for the guarding of game, for the permis- 
sion to shoot on the property of others. 
The strictest preservation of his own will 
no longer be considered as odious and 
oppressive. A worthy friend of mine has 
long practised a mode of protecting the 
game, which has answered every put poe? 
that is, by the payment of so much for 
every head of game, to the person onwhose 
estate the game is killed. A conduct so 
liberal has interested every farmer in the 
protection of the game: and the gentle- 
man enjoys his sport with the good wishes 
of the people, who, so far from envying 
him his amusements, concur as far as the 

can to promote them. Contrast this wit 

the conduct of those who, by the terror 
of the laws, endeavour to protect the game. 
The odium and ill-will defeat the pur- 
pose, and never fail, in the long run, to dis- 

* 
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st those whoattempt it.—The next point 

is that clause which empowers one mugis- 
trate to grant warrants to search houses 
of persons suspected of having dogs, nets, 
&c. on belief of the intention to use the 
same. How it was possible at any period 
since this country sat up a claim to liber- 
ty, that such an enactment should pass 
this House is matter of astonishment. 
A law more tyrannical and oppressive, 
never was devised ; except by a subse- 
quent statute, which extends this power 
to game keepers, who may seize any dog 
or net, and enter any house they may 
suspect ; a power, perhaps, not often used 
from pradential reasons, as the other me- 
thod puts it in the power of persons to 
exercise the tyranny without risk. Sir, 
to put a case by no means extreme: sup- 
posing the lord mayor of London should 
y accident be found upon the manor of 
& strict preserver of game, though able to 
contribute millions to a loan, if not pos- 
sessed of a 100/. per annum in land, his 
dog might be seized with impunity and 
hanged before his face. Vain 1s the 
boast that every man’s house is his castle ; 
it may be violated upon suspicion of any 
unfeeling instrument of this despotism. 
Sir, it once fell to my lot to be obliged 
to grant a warrant upon this statute, and 
though no proof of usage was attempted, 


the dog being of a prohibited species was 
taken from the proprietor and hanged. 1 
have no words that can convey the detesta- 
tion I feel for this act. The other enact- 
ments for punishing the killing of game, 
are mild indeed to those now in torce. 
By the 5th of Ann, the law professes the 
punishment to be no more than 5/., or 
three months imprisonment ; but by the 
mode it leaves to the option of the prose- 
cutor to recover this penalty, 1t amounts 
to imprisonment for hfe. ‘Thus, offences 
that have no shade of distinction are, ac- 
cording to the more or less feeling of the 
sea eg isk punished by 5/. recovered be- 

ore a magistrate, or swelled to GO/. or 
701. by a prosecution in the courts of 
Westminster. What can be more unjust 
than to leave to the party injured the na- 
ture of the punishment he chooses to in- 
flict ? bad in all cases ; but terrible indeed 
when it extends to the imprisonment of 
a subject for lite. Too many have found 
their way into our prisons from the op- 
pressive nature of these laws. It is high 
time they should be erased from our sta- 
tute books, nor longer be sufiered to in- 
sult the first principles of our constitu- 
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direct opposition.—What I have farther 
| to state to the House is matter of mere 
; regulation and policy : should the House 
adopt my proposition, and restore to 
every land-holder the game upon his pro- 
perty, would it be consistent to prescribe 
to him the way in which he should enjoy 
it? The game being once under the pro- 
tection of every proprietor of land, can- 
not be invaded without increased risks. 
And yet, Sir, in a country opulent as this, 
ersons of a certain situation, not advert- 
ing to the eonsequences, will hold out 
temptations by giving extravagant prices 
for game. Persons will be induced to run 
all risks. Would it not, therefore, be better 
to let game come openly and freely to mar- 
ket? The price would be so reduced, 
as of itself to destroy the temptation to 
poaching, and the risk of detection 
considerably increased. For pass this 
Jaw, and it willbe no longer difficult to con- 
vict the poacher. The nature of the 
crime will be changed, and what was con- 
sidered as only an attack upon the pas- 
time and monopoly of a few, will be an 
offence again every individual. Is it just, 
to suffer laws to exist which we are our- 
selves the cause of tempting men to 
break? It is high time, after above 700 
years of oppression to put an end to laws 
which have never, during the course of 
that period, been considered by the nation 
without execration and abhorrence. Not 
more than 40,000 persons in the kingdom 
are exempted from their tyranny.—My 
first view of this subject inclined me to 
stop here, and leave every man to defend 
his property by an action at law; but a 
farther consideration of the subject show- 
ed me I should have done little for that 
part of the community for whose right I[ 
am contending. An action in the hands 
of men of property is a ready and _ effica- 
cious remedy; but totally out of their 
power to wield without bringing ruin upon 
themselves. Fortunately for me, without 
introducing any thing new, an adequate 
and complete remedy presented itself m 
the statute of the 11th of Henry 7th. What 
I shall now offer to the House as a sub- 
stitute for the laws I propose to repeal is 
the renewal of that act with certain mo- 
difications. First, I propose that any 
person who shall kill any kind of game 
after a notice verbal or in writing from 
the tenant or any person entitled to the 
game, shall be subject to a penalty of 54, 
for every head of game so killed, to be 
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paid on conviction, or committed for one 
month to the house of correction for the 
first uffence, and six months for every sub- 
sequent one. Simple as this plan is, it 
would answer every purpose. It is not 
one of the least beneficial effects likely to 
follow the plan I propose, that it will put 
an end to the frequent disagreements that 
are occasioned by game, and leave every 
abel to pursue his sports without mo- 
estation. I move, Sir, * that the acts of 
22nd and 23rd of Charles 2nd; the Ist 
of James Ist; the 4th and 5th of William 
and Mary; the 5th and 9th of Ann; and 
the 28th of George 2nd be read.”—The 
same being accordingly read, Mr. Curwen 
next moved, ‘“ That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to repeal the said Acts, or 
such parts thereof to be particularly spe- 
cified, as relate to the Preservation of 
Game, and for substituting other Provi- 
sions in lieu thereof.” 

Mr. Buzton said, that the game laws 
ought not to exist in this country, but 
he could not entirely agree with the hon. 
bape as to the mode to be adopted 

or the repeal of them. His idea was to 
make game private property. Every gen- 
tleman must be aware, that it was the 
right of every individual to protect his 
property ; and game appeared to him part 
of the growth of, and belonging to the 
landed property of this country. He 
wished the hon. gentleman had gone a 
little higher in his history of the game 
laws. If he had, he would have found, that 
before the Norman Conquest, game was 
private property, and that it was recog- 
nized as such by the Roman law, which 
provided, that no man has a right to kill 
game on the land of another without his 
permission. Every law which did not 
equally affect the rich and the poor, could 
not be considered asa just law; and, in 
this view, he reprobated the game laws ; 
for it was notorious, that a poor man was 
oftener fined 5/. forkilling a partridge than 
arich man twenty shillings for killing a 
hare. He would be understood, however, 
as not wishing to increase the penalty, but 
merely to equalize the operations of the 
Jaw. He would not make it felony to kill 
game, for that would be worse than the 
aw stood at present ; but he would make 
ita misdemeanor. By the decisions of 
courts of justice the right of the lord of 
the manor was weak enough, and there 
was no occasion to diminish it ; it had been 
decided, that he had no right to kill on 
any other ground than his own, more than 
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any other qualified person, except in the 
case of a free warren. If the bill were 
brought in, he should wish it to be printed 
and the discussion of it to stand over to 
another session. / 

Mr. Francis said, he had no scruple to 
confess that he was not much acquainted 
with the subject, but as he considered it of 
great importance, he beggedleaveto make 
a few obrervations ; and if he was not so 
well qualified as others to speak, perhaps 
from having no interest to support, he 
might not be the less impartial. He could 
pot conceive how the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last could entertain an idea of mak- 
ing game private property, and not make 
the penalty attending on an infringement 
of the law, the same that he would makea 
ep! for the violation of any other 

ind of property. There was one princi- 
be which the legislature ought always to 

eep in view in their deliberations, and 
which he rose principally for the purpose 
of stating. Though no sportsman himself, 
he wished that the game should be pre- 
served for the sake of sportsmen. To dis 
courage poachers therefore was certainl 
important. The reason why he was parti- 
cularly desirous for the preservation of 
game was, that while the capital presented 
so many attractions as it did at present to 
country gentlemen, and while it was at the 
same time of so much consequence to the 
country that they should reside for some 
time on their estates, he was anxious that 
the country should present as many at- 
tractions as possible, to render a return to 
their ruralresidencedesirable. He hoped 
therefore, as shooting was a favourite 
amusement with many gentlemen, that his 
hon. friend who made the motion would 
provide that their sport should not be in- 
terrupted. He was induced to mention 
this in consequence of its having been 
suggested to him, that if his hon. triend’s 
plan were carried into effect, that pro- 
perty would be so dispersed and inter- 
spersed, that there would be no sporting 
at all. 

Mr. Henniker Major thought, that the 
consideration of the game laws had better 
be referred to a committee of the whole 
House. 

Mr. Jolliffe could not consentto the des- 
truction of the whole fabric of the game 
laws, unless some specific remedy was 
substituted in its place. He thought the 
total ruin of the game would be the result 
of so improvident a measure. 

Mr. Powys agreed with the hon. mover 
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in most of his sentiments on the subject ; 
but thought the motion was not calculated 
to obtain the object in view. He did not 
approve of repealing the statutes, without 
substituting others of asalutary nature in 
their room. 

Mr. Windham said, that being no sports- 
man, he had no interest in the game laws, 
as they touched the mere butchery of par- 
tridges. He was, however, no friend to the 
spirit of those laws, and to a general in- 
quiry into them he would have no objec- 
tion. Though even on an inquiry he 
would wish for more time to see what 
they should substitute for those parts they 
might prune away. The objections he 
had ever heard made to those laws were, 
that they were an invidious code—a sys- 
tem made for one class alone, and for the 
protectionof amusement. These conside- 
rations produced a feeling which induced 
peop to consider a breach of those laws 

y no means equally criminal as a viola- 
tion of others. The consequence was, 
that men were more apt to break them, 
and that habit led themto violate others; 
the practice of poaching insensibly led to 
crimes, which were greatly injurious to 
the public, and often fatal to the trans- 
gressors themselves. Perhapsthere was no 
effectual means of preventing poaching 
but by repealing the game laws ; but it was 
_ to be first well considered, whether the 
~ Fepeal would remedy the evils complained 
of without going farther. If a penalty 
was annexed, men would still act on the 
same feelings, and be as unwilling to en- 
force it. If no penalty was annexed, the 
question was, whether it would not go to 
extinguish the whole game of the country. 
Perhaps that would be no great evil; 
but the observation of his hon. friend ( Mr. 
Francis) was an important point of consi- 
deration, namely, the propriety of pre- 
serving an inducement to men of fortune 
to make their estates in the country their 
places of residence; and this single cir- 
cumstance might instruct gentlemen, who 
were fond of changing laws, in how many 
unforeseen collateral points society might 
be affected by a change, in its direct view, 
simple and salutary. He wished that no 
sudden or sweeping change should be 
adopted. On the point of invasion of 
rights, he could not agree with what had 
been stated as an encroachment. The 
simple fact of establishing qualifications in 
this instance was no more an encroach- 
ment on right, than many otherinstitutions 
pnd qualifications to which no man would 
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think of objecting. Indeed, there were 
very few institutions that were not neces- 
sarily clogged with qualifications of one 
kind or other. The objection, on the score 
of right therefore was mere fanciful, imagi- 
nary language ; forsupposing, asinthecase 
of game, a property, which without restrain« 
ing laws, could not be preserved—there 
then was a right to fake provisions, or 
else the object would be lost. The gene- 
ral interest warranted the particular pri- 
vation of right. In the case of air or 
water, of which there can be no fear of 
extinction, no laws were necessary; and 
therefore to make them property would 
be wrong; but if the object was sub- 
ject to extinction, it must be guarded 
by laws, taking care that the right 
parted with, and the penalty did not 
exceed the value of the object pre- 
served. With regard to the other princi- 
ple laid down, that it was a violation of 
the rights of those wealthy men, who, 
from the nature of their property were ex- 
cluded from the use of game, he had the 
same objection; he had often heard it, 


and always thought it a weak objection ; 


as well might it be said that strength 
gave a right to wealth, as that wealth 
gave a right to use game. He wished 
for a modification of the game laws, 
but upon all general principles he felt a 
very great repugnance to accede to any 
sudden change in any ancient system. 

Mr. Foz said, he hoped that no effectual 
opposition would be made to the motion 
of his hon. friend which was only for leave 
tobring in a bill, hereafter to be discussed. 
He should not offend the right hon. gene 
tleman who spoke last by saying any 
thing upon the doctrine of -natural rights. 
But although, on the principle of property 
it might not be absolutely unjust to make 
a distinction between the qualification to 
kill game and any other qualification, yet, 
on the principle of congruity and of policy, 
the game laws were indefensible, for by 
them, it appeared, that a great number of 
the most opulent part ofthe people of this 
country were not permitted to enjoy the 
luxury of sporting with game. This was 
obviously incongruous ; it would be so in 
any state, and therefore improper, but 
much more so in that state under which 
we had the happiness to live. So much 
for the consistency of these laws. Wasit 
not true that these laws were ineffectual ? 
That they werealmost universally broken ? 
That there was no place whatever where 
game was not, or might not be purchased, 
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contrary to these laws? What was the 
use of laws to prohibit the sale of game? 
As long as rich men wanted game, poor 
men would procure game. Was not that 
the result of the game laws. Did not that 
call for a repeal of the game laws? He 
would notsay thathe would never agree 
toa proposition that made that criminal 
by law which was not morally considered 
criminal; yet it was certainly clear that 
that law was best kept which declared that 
to be criminal, which the general feeling 
and sentiment of mankind regarded as 
morally criminal. That law would thrive. 
It would be generally obeyed. It always 
had been, it always would be, otherwise 
with a law which prohibited that which 
was not considered to involve any moral 
guilt, andtherefore it was to be alterea and 
avoided, and always would be altered and 
avoided, as much as possible, by every 
wise legislature.—The question here was, 
whether the good (if there was any) 
which was gained by these game laws, 
was so much as to overbalance the evil 
they were the cause of? It was urged 
that gentlemen should have great induce- 
ments to live in the country. Certainly 
they should; it was proper and benefi- 
cial; men of high situation in life and of 
large fortunes, were, undoubtedly, fit ob- 
jects of the attention of the legislature in 
every point of view. He was willing to 
grant that care should be taken to pro- 
tect them in the enjoyment even of their 
amusements. Beitso. It was, however, 
his opinion, that the repeal of the game 
Jaws would not tend to the diminution of 
that object ; and that ought to go a great 
way, towards the repeal of those laws. 
He could not say, like his hon. friend, 
that he was quite impartial on the sub- 
ject, because certainly he indulged in the 
amusements of sporting as much as his 
leisure would allow. So did the hon. 
gentleman who made the present motion. 
That could not render either of them, 
from the part they took in this case, the 
more liable to distrust by those who 
wanted to protect the game. With re- 
spect to the game laws, his opinion was, 
that there might easily be found a much 
better system than they were for the pro- 
tection of the game, supposing the House 
to have nothing else in view upon the 
subject. He thought that the better way 
would be for the House to adopt the idea 
of an hon. gentleman, and make game 
private property. If he. was bound to 
take his ehoice out of three cases, either 
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that the laws should remain as they are; 
be totally repealed, and nothing else, or 
that game be made private property, he 
should certainly say, “make game pri- 
vate property. If, however, he was 
compelled to choose between two ques- 
tions, whether these laws should remain 
as they were, or be totally repealed, and 
nothing else, he should have no difficulty 
in saying, that they should be all repealed 
without any thing being substituted in 
their stead. The greater part of these 
laws were so arbitrary, the principle which 
ran through them all was so impregnated 
with tyranny, that they were entirely 
unfit to exist as laws in a free state. 
Such was their principle. The practice 
arising out of them was equally liable to 
objection; for the penalties sued for must 
be solicited by parties who were generally 
too much aftected by animosity to the 
party against which they sued. Nor was 
it always quite a clear case that the ma- 
gistrate who pronounced the conviction 
was strictly impartial. ‘The whole of the 
system was, in fact, a mass of insufferable 
tyranny, which no gentleman had ever 
ventured to defend ina direct way. If 
gentlemen thought proper to assert that 
the game laws tended to protect the 
game, he would answer them directly, 
that they did no such thing. He would 
ask any person conversant with the sub- 
ject, whether, in point of tact, where game 
was preserved, it was not from the law of 
property, and not from the game laws ? 
He was sure it was owing to the law of 
property, solely, that game was_pre- 
served. Where had game been well pre- 
served, except where the holder of the 
land was the proprietor of it, and had 
the right by law to kill game? Had it 
been so where the holder.of the land was 
not the proprietor, and had not the 
right to kill game ?—He would say again, 
that the preservation of the game was 
entirely owing to the proprietors of land, 
and not to the game laws, and therefore 
it was the principle of property which 
protected the game. He spoke confi- 
dently upon this subject, and he was glad 
he spoke in the hearing of many who 
knew the matter better than he did. But 
what was the proposition of his hon. 
friend? Only that a penalty of 5/. be im- 
posed ona person who should, after no- 
tice, trespass on the land of another, and 
kill game there. He thought that game 
should be made private property. That 
was his opinion. Me knew that the pre- 
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judices of men were a long time in wear- 
ing out, and that was a point that was 
much to be considered, and great care to 
be taken of it; for would it be an easy 
thing to make the public regard game in 
a field, in the same light as any other 
property? To conquer that prejudice 
would require time, and the House might 
consider of that hereafter. The question, 
however, here was, whether the House 
would not agree to bring in a bill, to re- 
peal laws which no man in the House de- 
fended in principle? Why not agree, 
then, to the introduction of the bill, and 
when it went into a committee, propose 
some substitutions for the laws? But al- 
though this was his opinion, yet the 
question, he was willing to confess, was 
not so pressing or so urgent that the 
House should not take time to consider 
it. That the game laws were really 
mischievous and created crimes; that 
they increased the number of offenders 
against themselves, and thcreby in- 
creased the numbcr of persons who 
were ready to commit other crimes, 
could not possibly admit of any doubt. 
He should hope, therefore, that the bill 
would be permitted to be brought in and 
would pass. He was perfectly sure, 
that the game laws were not good for 
the preservation of game. It seemed to 
be agreed that they were bad for that pur- 
pose: they could, therefore, be kept only 
_ (if they were to be kept) for the sake of 
the invidious distinction which they esta- 
blished. 

Mr. Ryder opposed the motion, on the 
ground that without allowing opportunity 
for due discussion, it went to repeal an 
ancient system of laws, without proposing 
any substitutes. Respect to our an- 
cestors demanded more deliberation, than 
at once to abolish a system established 
and long acted upon. 

Mr. Grey was much obliged to his hon. 
friend for submitting the motion to the 
House. The length of time during which 
the nation had groaned under such vexa- 
tious and tyrannical institutions, was with 
him a reason why they should exist no 
Jonger, and he wished Mr. Curwen to 
move for a committee to inquire into the 
state of the game laws. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that the system 
of the game laws had long been held by 
him in the utmost abhorrence. Sooner 
than let them remain in their present 
state, he would readily vote, even for 
their unqualified abolition. But in ap- 
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plying a remedy, the House must have 
some regard to long existing prejudices. 
He should prefer submitting the subject 
to the consideration of a committee; but 
if it came to a question, he would give 
his vote in favour of the motion. 

Mr. Jenkinson, although he considered 
the game laws in an objectionable point of 
view, was averse to any alteration in a 
system so long established. especially at 
a time, when every deviation trom legal 
custom ought scrupulously to be guarded 
against. He did not see what advantage 
could be derived from making game pri- 
vate property, as the same temptation 
to poachers as now existed would still con- 
tinue. Unless it was proved to him that 
grievances existed under the present code, 
he should oppose any change taking 
place in them; and even if abuses could 
be pointed out, he would not vote fora 
repeal of the present regulations, unless 
he found a practical and specific remedy 
proposed for them. He admitted that 
the principle of the laws was somewhat 
oppressive, but he believed that they had 
been followed up in practice with as much 
lenity as such a system was capable of 
admiting. Wishing, therefore, that the 
game should not only be preserved, but 
be preserved expressly for gentlemen, 
that their inducements to residence in the 
country might not be diminished; and 
being conscious that the objects in view 
could only be accomplished by a total 
abolition, in order to get rid of the ques- 
tion, he would move, ** That the House 
do now adjourn.” 

The question being put, “ That the 
House do now adjourn,” the Honse di- 
vided : 


Tellers. 
: Mr. Jenkinson - «- - 
YEAS Mr. Wallace - <- -« 27 
Mr. Christian Curwen 
Noes Mr. Buxton - « - } 50 


Mr. Curwen then withdrew his motion, 
and moved, “ That this House will, upon 
the 11th instant, resolve itself into a . 
committee of the whole House, to take 
the said acts into consideration;” which 
was agreed to. 


March 11. The House resolved itself 
into the said committee, and Mr. Curwen 
obtained leave to bring in a bill for the 
Repeal of certain laws made for the Pre- 
servation of Game. The bill was brought 
in and read a first time, on the 17th; and 


s 
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ordered to be read a second time on the 
29th of April. 


April 29. The order of the day being 
read for the second reading of the bill, 

Mr. Curwen said, that the general and 
leading principle of the bill he conceived 
no gentleman would dispute, viz. that of 
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or killed, should be allowed to seek re- 
dress at the quarter sessions. He ap- 
pealed to the House, whether the bill 
was such as could be sent to a committee, 
and he would therefore move, to leave out 
the word * now,” and to add the words 
‘¢ upon this day three months.” 

Sir Richard Sutton thought that much 


every land holder having the privilege of | contention among individuals, and great 


eas game on his own ground. 
would, 
practice of poaching, which led to the 


commission of greater crimes, and be, at 


the same time, the best method that could | 
| 


be devised of preserving the game. He 
then moved, “ That the bill be now read 
a second time.” 5 
Captain Berkeley said, that when a bill 
was proposed to abolish the whole system 
of the existing game laws, he expected it 
would have contained some grounds on | 
which the propriety ofsuchameasurecould ° 
befairly discussed. The essence of it seem- | 
ed to be comprehended in the clause that | 
allowed land-holders to kill game on their | 
own grounds; and that was followed by 
a clause which would destroy the whole, 
as it would arm every cottager, who had 
a cabbage garden of halfa rood, with a 
right to pursue game into gentlemen’s 
grounds, on pretence that he had started 
the game on his own premises. This 
would occasion the utmost confusion, by 
taking away the privileges of landed pro- 
perty, and reducing all distinctions that 
usually resulted from it. One clause re- 
served the right of the lords of the ma- 
nor, &c.: but while the bill extended the 
rivilege of killing game to every land- 
bolder, and allowed him to pursue game | 
where he thought proper, after he had 


started it, he did not think that the lord 
of the manor would find any account in 
having a game-keeper for the protection 
of his game, or that he would at all be 
able to preserve it. Another clause al- 
lowed any person to stop those whom they | 
found carrying a gun for the destruction | 
of game between sun-set aud sun-rise, 
and to take the gun from him. This was 
followed by a clause, that provided, if. 
any resistance was made, the person at- 
tempting to apprehend the person trans- | 
gressing, should be entitled to repel force 
by force, should he meet with resistance, 
and even to maim, kill, &c. A clause 
followed which indicated that it was framed | 
rather to the West of the Isle of Man. | 
It was, that the person who thought him- 
self aggrieved by being thus hurt, maimed 


This | destruction to the game, would arise from 
in a great degree, prevent the | a permission to every landholder to kill 


game on his own grounds, and to pursue 
it after it was started. The little pro- 

rietor would lay snares round every 

edge, and as property was often inter- 
sected, it would be impossible for a man 
to pursue game without danger of expos- 
ing himselfto a law-suit. He stated, that 
in Germany, there were three classes of 
game subject to particular regulations. 
He never heard that arrangements like 
those proposed existed in any other coun- 
try. In these times of democratical doc- 
trines, he did not hesitate to utter the 
aristocratical opinion that the game laws 
of this country were founded on good 
principles, and secured to the landed pro- 
prietors that supcriority of privilege and 
of enjoyment which they could best exer- 
cise without injuring themselves, or inter- 
fering with any other pursuits. They 
likewise afforded to country gentlemen 
an inducement to live in the country ; 
which was no mean object. He wished, 
however, that game should be brought 
openly to‘market, and exposed to sale. 
It was well known that rich merchants and 
citizens, who had no game of their own, 
were extremely desirous of this taut fe 
and fell upon means of obtaining it. He 
was of opinion, that those who were pro- 
perly qualified should be at liberty to sell 
what they killed, and in this way the 
market would be supplied. With regard 
to poaching, he would increase the penal- 
ties to which the offence was liable, and 
put a stop to a violation of the law that 
was attended with such pernicious conse- 
quences. 

Mr. Buxton thought, that every man 
should be equally entitled to enjoy what 
was upon his property; and, though no 
friend to equality in general, here he 
thought it was proper. As to the laws of 
Germany, God forbid that they should 
ever be introduced in this country ! If all 
Jandholders had a right to kill game, the 
market would be better supplied. With 
regard to the latter part of the bill, he 
did not think it lable to the ridicule 
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thrown upon it. If people came at night 
to kill game, means should be taken to 
prevent them from disturbing their neigh- 
bours by pursuing gante at improper 
hours. There were many exceptionable 
parts in the bill, but he was friendly to its 
general principle. 
Mr. Foz said, that he was a very warm 
friend to the principle of this measure, 
though some of the clauses of the bill 
might be thought exceptionable. He 
wished to abstain from general arguments ; 
he hoped, however, the House would con- 
sider what the hon. baronet had advanced 
with regard to the German laws, as to- 
tally inapplicable tothe question. What, 
he asked, was there in the British code 
to resemble in the least the laws of Ger- 
many? He was surprised to hear any 
thing like the introduction of them into 
this kingdoni: The arguments, however, 
of the hon. baronet, as far as they were 
right, most assuredly went to the funda- 
mental repeal of the game laws. He said, 
that in Germany (and he recommended 
the same regulation to be adopted here), 
game could be bought and sold at the 
ublic market by those who were quali- 
fied. How then did the matter stand? 
The lord of the manor might employ a 
ame-keeper to kill his game; but the 
ord of the manor must sell it. He was 
firmly oe that to give the Jand- 
holder his just right over the game on the 
grounds which he occupied, would be the 
best means of preserving the game. The 
land-holder had an indisputable right’ to 
the game on his ground, and much more 
so, assuredly, than the man who obtains 
a fictitious right to kill game, by taking 
out his qualification. With regard to 
poaching, he confessed he was no friend 
to it, but he would not go so far as the 
worthy baronet, and say, that he would 
have no mercy for poachers. But, if the 
worthy baronet entertained such an idea 
of the criminality of a poacher, a person 
whose situation might be some alleviation 
of his guilt, what did he say to those by 
whom he was employed? Were they not, 
in a moral point of view, equally, if not 
.more culpable in inciting him to the vio- 
lation of the laws of his country? He 
never could look upon the breach of the 
laws with more horror, as far as related 
to the poor, than he did with respect to 
the rich, who in'many instances, conceived 
that they were free from guilt, as long as 
they escaped with impunity. When gen- 
tlemen called for vengeance against these 
(VOL. XXXII. ] 
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unfortunate men, he could not look uport 
those with complacency who trafficked 
for boroughs, and purchased seats in the 
House of Commons. He could not per- 
secute the poor poacher with indignant 
rage, without manifesting his detestation 
at the conduct of many of his superiors. 
To prevent the evil, the remedy, he 
maintained, was in the principle of the 
bill; for he insisted that, conformably to 
the doctrine of the most eminent writers 
on the criminal jurisprudence of this 
country, the game laws were not only in- 
effectual, but disgraceful to the nation. 
It was shocking that a penal law should 
exist which was daily broken, and with 
out the possibility of being enforced. 
And what was the consequence ? The con- 
sequence was obvious; it increased the 
number of persons acting against law, 
who were, fron: their bad habits, the 
more liable to fall into other offences. 
Take away, therefore, the corner stone 
of these crimes, the temptation to the 
private sale of game ; for in proportion as 
the laws were infringed with impunity, 
so did crimes invariably increase. This 
law so often broken, added considerably 
to the melancholy catalogue of criminals. 
If he were asked, mould he repeal the 
game laws without any substitution? ‘he 
would answer, certainly, rather than they 
should exist, without any amendment. 
But the substitute was provided by the 
bill, by making game private property. 
A reciprocal desire to oblige prevailed 
through» ut this country between the te- 
nant and landlord; and if the present bill, 
properly amended, was passed, gentlemen 
would not find themselves more restrained 
than they were at present in their amuse- 
ment. fe again pressed the House, if 
the preservation of game was its object, 
to give the Jand-holder an interest in its 
protection, and he called on the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Windham), whether in 
the great sporting county where he occa- 
sionally resided, it was usual for farmers 
to warn gentlemen off their grounds? The 
reverse, he believed, was the fact. © Thus 
was the game, he insisted, dimin'shed in 
consequence of the acts passed by our 
ancestors for its protection, as the farmers 


; were indifferent as to the persons by whom 


it was dstroyed. He would vote for the 
second reading of the bill, which might 
be amended in the committee, and lie 
over to another session. 

Mr. Pitt said, that a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion seemed to prevail both 
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with respect to the principle of the bill, 
end the means by which its provisions 
should be enforced. The preservation of 
game seemed generally to be admitted on 
a real and solid ground of policy; and 
for his own part, he considered it ina 
more serious point of view and as produc- 
tive of rore beneficial effects than it ap- 
peared to be considered by some gentle- 
men, especially from its tendency to in- 
duce gentlemen to live in the country, 
where the hunting and killing of game af- 
forded them an innocent amusement. It 
might, therefore, be laid down as a prin- 
ciple, that the preservation of game 
should be maintained, not by means op- 
ressive and arbitrary, but by some regu- 
tion coercive and efficient. In viewing 
the degrees of right to kill game, as en- 
joyed by different orders of men in so- 
ciety, it was not from partiality, but from 
reason and reflection, that he would in- 
dulge that privilege in a superior degree 
to the higher orders of the state. From 
their situation and habits in life, it was an 
amusement better suited than to others, 
and their gratification claimed, he thought, 
the first attention. The second class, to 
whom a participation of this right might 
properly be given, were the occupiers of 
and, but in a more limited degree, and 
only on their own grounds; lest, by too 
liberal an indulgeuce in this amusement, 
they might be diverted frbm more serious 
and useful occupations. They ought to 
enjoy this privilege, however, merely as an 
amusement, and by no means on the no- 
tion of property ; for property was a mere 
creature of the law, and though the law 
gave the farmer a profit in the ground 
under a lease, yet it granted him the right 
only of deriving from it such advantages 
as the labours of agriculture might fairl 
produce. This was not the law of Eng- 
land only, but of almost all countries. 
Nor was it on any general principle of 
property that the farmer was to enjoy this 
right, but only in a certain limited degree 
for relaxation and amusement, and as some 
encouragement to preserve the game, in 
the use and enjoyment of which he should 
participate to a certain extent. There 
was another class of men, he meant those 
ualified for the sport, concerning whom 
there would, he believed, be no difference 
of opinion. Yet, among other principles 
of the bill, there was one which went to 
enable such persons to avail themselves of 
this privilege. But was not this enabling 
them to poach and trespass on the lands 
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of the proprietor, and giving them an op- 
pean of pursuing the sports of t 

eld, not as an amusement, but as a live 
lihood? Such a law, in his opinion, 
would hold out an act of indemnity to 
peso who, for their own sake, and 
or the sake of society, should not be ‘en- 
couraged to engage in such diversions.— 
If game was to be made saleable, the 
poacher would be better able to supply the 
market, than any persons whom the law, 
or the proprietors of game, might permit 
or employ tokillit. The selling and car- 
riage of game, though prohibited, were 
nevertheless daily practised ; but if it was 
made free to be brought to market, the 
more there was sold, the more would 
there be destroyed. The poacher could 
procure it cheaper, and with much more 
ease, in consequence of having made it 
a study and a trade ; he would, therefore, 
undersell the occupier of the land, or any 
other privileged person. The farmer also, 
if let into a share of the amusement of 
killing game, would, without very forcible 
restrictions, be tempted to make a lucra- 
tive employment of that which was granted 
only as a limited amusement. Upon the 
whole, therefore, he would advise the 
measure to be put off, for the purpose of 
more mature examination. 

Mr. Francis was of opinion, that every 
possible encouragement should be given 
for the preservation of game. But he 
was also of opinion, that the moment the 
law gave a property in the land to 
the tenant, the same moment gave him 
a property in the game fed on that 
land. They might as well take away all 
his corn, and the produce of his industry, 
which was fairly his property, as allow 
birds and other creatures to come and. 
devour it, without his having the permis- 
sion to destroy them. He could not 
agree with the right hon. gentleman in 
thinking that the greater the quantity of 
game killed, the less would be the quan- 
tity of game on the whole. The con- 
trary, in his opinion, would be the case ; 
for if the farmer enjoyed the privilege of 
shooting and consuming game, he would 
feel an anxiety to take care of the eggs, 
and to promote the propagation of game, 
which, in the present system, from his 
indignation at the treatment he received, 
he was rather tempted to extinguish, He 
agreed that game might be lawfully 
saleable; nor did he see any difference 
between the man who ki it, and the 
citizen, who was supplied with it, only 
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that the countryman was more eager to 
kill it, and the alderman more disposed to 
en the luxury of feasting upon it. 

. Sheridan was a decided enemy to 
the game laws as they stood at present, 


considering them a code highly partial, 
unjust, and tyrannical. He agreed, that 
property was the creature of law; but 


surely it would be conceded to him, that 
the law ought to follow up its own prin- 
ciple and afford protection to what it 
created. Was it consistent with law, or 
common sense, to make it criminal in an 
man to kill the hare that fed upon his 
young corn? Was it criminal to remove 
that animal which eat the produce of his 
Jand, because it was necessary to the 
amusement of classes above him? He 
could not agree, that if game were made 
property, it would be more generally de- 
stroyed. In fact, the lower orders would, 
in that case, feel a greater interest in its 
reservation. He wished the subject to 
le over to another session. 
Mr. Jenkinson professed himself a stre- 
nuous advocate for the preservation of 
me, as affording a strong inducement 
or gentlemen to live in the country, 
from which greater benefits were derived 
to the nation at large, than seemed to be 
generally imagined. Many of the evils 
that existed in a neighbouring nation, 
were, in a great degree, occasioned by 
gentlemen not residing on their estates, 
and, by their absence, losing all influence 
over those who cultivated their lands. 
The making of game property would not 
tend to increase that property, but rather 
to destroy the diversion. As things stood 
oo pans the farmer had a right to order 
off any gentleman who came to hunt on 
his farm; a right which he was never in- 
clined to avail himself of, when he saw no 
damage would ensue to him. If the 
farmer was to share in the game, and re- 
gard it as his property, then, indeed, 
would he order him off; seeing otherwise 
that his property and profit would be in- 
jured ; and in most parts of the country, 
if gentlemen were confined to their own 
estates, they would not highly estimate 
the amusement. As to what was said by 
an hon. gentleman, that property once 
given, all the consequences of property 
should follow, no notion could be more 
erroneous. In the case of a farmer and 
landholder, the law gave them that pro- 
perty but conditionally. The farmer had 
the land for other uses, and for other 
sources of profit, not indiscriminately for 
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all. And this stands good in many analo- 


gies to the game laws; for instance, in 
the discovery of a mine, which undoubt- 
edly does not become the property of 
the farmer. He had no objection to some 
mitigation of the game laws, or to giving 
farmers the right of sporting on their 
own land; but he could never agree to 
Se them permission to sell the game. 

ere they restricted in that respect they 
might share in the amusement without any 
temptation to convert their right into an 
abuse. 

Sir J. Rous said, he had conversed with 
many farmers on the subject, who all con- 
curred in disapproving of the regulations 
proposed, as opening a source for conti- © 
nual contentions and disputes. 

Mr. Cocks was adverse to the bill, on 
the ground of its attempting to introduce 
a change in the whole system of laws and 
government, which our ancestors had so 
wisely established and sealed with their 
blood: of that system, the game laws were 
a part, and if some of them were objec- 
tionable, they might be amended. 

The question being put, That the word 
‘“‘now’ stand part of the question, the 
House divided : 

Tellers. 


Mr. Christian Curwen 


Yeas Mr. Crewe - + = « - 17 
Captain Berkely - - - 
Nozs ; Mr. Sumner - « -« z 65 


The bill was then ordered to be read a 
second time upon that day three months 


Debate on the Earl of Lauderdale’s 
Motion respecting the Four and a Half 
per Cent Duties.) March 4. The Earl 
of Lauderdale moved, that the clerk 
should read various extracts from the 
Journals of the House of Commons in 
1701, the act of the 10th of William c. 3; 
and the clause of the act Ist of queen 
Anne, c. 7, settling the civil establish- 
ment. The same having been read, 

The Earl of Lauderdale began with de- 
claring, that he would avoid canvassing © 
the conduct of a particular person whoin 
it might have been imagined he should 
have adverted to in consequence of a 
recent publication.* No man could more 
admire that gentleman’s genius, wit, and 


* The noble earl alluded to Mr. Burke's 
Letter to a Noble Lord on the attacks made 
upon him and his pension in the House of 
Lords, by the duke of Bedford and the ear! 
of Lauderdale. 
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talents, nor could any man more sin- 
cercly regret the manner in which they 
had en degraded on a late occasion. 
But nothing should lead him aside from 
the broad line of his public duty and the 
consideration of a subject which he re- 
garded as of extreme importance. It re- 
lated to the application of a fund which 
their ancestors had carefully dedicated to 
approprite purposes, and that at a period 
when the state of the country, and of its 
finances, demanded the utmost circum- 
spection. Such was its importance, that 
lord Clarendon, in the articles against 
whom the misapplication of this very fund 
formed a part, declared, in answer to the 
tenth article of his impeachment, that 
the restoration of the prosperity of the 
country was, in & great measure, owing 
to the operation of this fund. He was 
well aware, that he laboured under a pe- 
culiar disadvantage in bringing this sub- 
ject before the House at the present pe- 
riod. Such was the profusion to which 
their lordships were accustomed, that a 
misapplication of a smaller kind would 
probably attract but little regard. Those 
who were in the habit of making such 
enormous grants, might deem the fund 
to which he now called their attention, 
to be of comparatively small importance. 
He was emboldened, owevcn by the re- 
flection, that reform was only to be ef- 
fected by a minute display of the abuses 
that existed. The noble earl here entered 
Into a history of the 4} per cent fund. 
The Teceard islands, from whence that 
fund proceeded, had been first granted to 
an earl of Marlborough, and they had 
afterwards become the property of a lord 
Carlisle. After passing through some 
other hands, and during the confusions 
which prevailed in the last century, a lord 
Willoughby had obtained leave to go out 
with settlers upon payment to lord Car- 
lisle of one-half of any profit that might 
be made. They came at last back into 
the possession of the crown, in consequence 
of a resignation from lord Kinnoul, a 
successor of lord Carlisle. So early as 
1663, certain duties of 44 per cent were 


gtanted by the assemblies of inhabitants, ; 


tor the first time, for the defence and for- 
tification of the islands. 


anons on the subject of the misapplication 


wf the produce of that fund, grounded on | 


g petition presented from the merchants 
and planters of Barbadoes, and connected 
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consequence of an instruction from a com- 
mittee of the House, an address was 
moved to request her majesty to give 
orders to have the produce of the fund 
appropriated to the original purposes ; 
an answer was received from Mr. secre- 
tary Vernon approving of the design, and 
an act was at length passed, placing the 
fund upon its proper footing, and limiting 
it to its proper objects. The point thus 
solemnly established, was confirmed by 
the practice of many years. It would be 
found that no pension had been settled 
upon this fund till that of lord Chatham. 
It had begun with the example of a very 

reat man, and he. hoped that the eter 
distinguished character (Mr. Burke) 
would be the last on whom grants from 
this fund would be conferred. It would 
not be stated in excuse, that the remain- 
ing funds were sufficient for the defence 
of the islands. He had discovered that 
there had been an intention to provide 
out of that fund for a noble lord ( Auck- 
land) who had on a former day given an 
account of the transaction himself; he 
had traced the grant to the last stage, and 
found that the great seal had never been 
alfixed to it. This could only have arisen 
from a conviction that it would have been 
inconsistent with the object of the fund. 
Though they were then startled with the 
impropriety of fixing any pension upon 
this fund, their scruples had since been 
overcome. They could now boldly stand 
forward and refuse all inquiry, though 
told that the revenues of the state were 
embarrassed and anticipated. He defied 
any noble lord to say that this was a fair 
transaction. He wouldremind the House, 
that in 1785 a message had been carried 
down to the House of Commons, repre- 
senting that this fund was greatly bur- 
thened. It was stated by the finance mi- 
nister of that day, that there was a debt 
upon this fund of 53,000/. and he like- 
wise proposed to parliament to pay off 
this debt, and to transfer the allowance of 
the duke of Gloucester, of 9,000/. a year, 
from this fund to the general fund, both 
of which were complied with. If there 
existed any abuse in the management of 
this fund, it was the duty of parliament 
to introduce such regulations as should 
seem proper for its security. Whenever 
this fund was burdened, the public were 
called upon to discharge the arrear ; but 
when there was an overflowing, it was made 
the pretence for filling the pockets of the 


wilh rhe other islands in question, and in | sovereign, by clandestinely relieving the 
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civil list. In the instance alluded to, the 
money was not only applied to the king’s 
use without the knowledge or consent of 
parliament, but it was never brought for- 
ward, and was only discovered upon an 
incidental motion. Ministers might ima- 
gine they were doing their duty, while 
they were thus violating the laws of their 
country: it could only, however, be upon 
the principle of a fraudulent trader, 
who never imagines that he has swerved 
from honesty so long as he is able to 
escape detection. His lordship then 
moved, ‘ That an Address be presented 
to his Majesty praying that he would be 
graciously pleased to give orders that the 
duty or imposts of 44 per centum, arising 
in Barbadoes and the Sea islands, be 
applied for the repairing and erecting such 
fortifications and. other public uses, for 
the safety of the said islands, as his Ma- 
jesty shall direct.” 

Lord Grenville said, he was glad to find 
that the noble earl had avoided any allu- 
sion to a particular individual ( Mr. 
Burke); had he, however, chosen to 
Introduce that topic, he was fully pre- 
pared to vindicate what had been granted 
to that individual, on grounds equally 
honourable to his character, and to the 
conduct of administration. In opposing 
the motion of the noble earl, he would not 
avail himself of the argument to be drawn 
from the novelty of the proceeding, in call- 
ing upon that House to come to a resolu- 
tion with respect to the disposal of public 
money ; he would take up the subject ex- 
actly as it had been stated by the noble 
earl. His lordship then entered into an 
examination of the right and propriety of 
appropriating the revenues of the islands 
to the civil list establishment. The is- 
lands were, he said, bought by the crown 
for a pecuniary consideration, of the 
representatives of the earl of Carlisle. 
Antecedent to this purchase, the proprie- 
tor had granted certain privileges, in the 
manner of quit rents, to those persons 
who Cultivated the land and became set- 
tlers, while certain duties were levied upon 
them by the proprietor, which, as master 
of the island, he had a right to do; and 
these duties he levied without doubt or 
question as appeared by the formal 
avowal of the ussemblv itself, which con- 
sidered them as his clear and indisputable 
rights. During the civil wars, the islands 
fell into other hands, who brought them, 
by care and cultivation, to yield a consi- 
dcrable profit, and thus titles were made 


.was made for the use of the crown. 
much, therefore, for the original claim. 
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to claims and inheritance, under the 
usurped authority, by encroachments 
upon private property, and the property 
of the crown, which afierwards became 
subjects of litigation, and were brought 
before the crown for decision; when it 
was determined, after such a complication 
of claims as were produced, that though 
they were forfeited-to the crown, it was 
not competent for the crowu to grant 
and devise them away; and it was well 
held by lord Clarendon, that it was not 
compatible with the interests or dignity 
of the crown, to dispossess the settlers, 
nor to deprive the descendants of the pro- 
prietors, to whom the grant had been 
originally made, of their legal inheritance. 
Accordingly, an agreement was made 
with the representatives of the earl of Car- 
lisle, to consign theirclaim tothe crown for 
a legal consideration ; and as the duties 
which had been formerly levied, were very 
heavy upon the settlers, the crown agreed 
with the settlers to renounce all farther 
claim to the levying of those duties, upon 
the consideration of receiving annually in 
lieu thereof 43 per cent on the posses- 
sions. By this agreement all parties 
were accommodated.—Lord Grenville 
produced five acts relative to this ex- 
change, and read parts of them, upon 
which he insisted a doubt could not exist, 
that a free surrender of the per-centage 
So 


In regard to the appropriation of these*re- 
sources, thc original appropriation act ex- 
pired in the latter end of the reign of king 
William, and two or three years passed 
without any notice being taken of the ex- 
piration, or the purposes to which the re- 
venues were applied. It was afterwards 
resolved, however, that they should be 
appropriated to local purposes, to the im- 
provement of the islands themselves, to 
the safety and defence of them, or to 
grants to.persons for protecting them. 
It was unnecessary to refer to the history 
of those times, to show that the period in 
which such men as lord Somers and lord 
Halifax were impeached, could not be the 
brightest era of our annals, because it 
was well known that the House of Com- 
mons of that day was not the purest that 
ever sat. It was at that period, then, and 
after the demise of the crown, that agents 
arrived from Barbadoes, to petition par- 
liament for an act of local appropriation. 
This petition was referred to a committee 
of supply, who prayed the queen to make 
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an appropriation of the revenues of those 
islands to the particular | tenis for 
which it was requested ; and thus parlia- 
ment obviously considered them as parts 
of the general fund, and by their request, 
intimated that it was optional in the crown 
to grant them for that specific use, or not, 
as it thought proper: for it seems never 
to have occurred to parliament at this 
time, that the produce of the 44 per cent 
would apply to those purposes, and to no 
other. The queen, as might have been 
expected, complied with this request; for 
no doubt, if at any period the Commons re- 
quested the crownto make aspecific appro- 
priation of a part of its revenues, a minister 
would act extremely ill, if he didnot advise 
the crown to comply with the address. 
This, however, was a proof that the crown 
might, or might not, devise these revenues 
without an act of parliament. The appli- 
cation of it by statute in 1701 was, he had 
no doubt, meant as a slur upon the cha- 
racter of our immortal deliverer, king 
William ; it was impossible to read that 
address of the parliament and not perceive 
that sucli was its tendency. These pro- 
ceedings were confined, however, to the 
reign of queen Anne; for in an act of 
George Ist, we find the 44 per cent ex- 
cepted from the civil list, and not appro- 
priated to the civil government: and yet 
no address was presented upon that 
occasion to the crown, nor was any 
resolution passed. Perhaps it might be 
said, that the appropriation was under- 
stood by the spirit of the act in the pre- 
ceding reign, and that the successor was 
bound to the adherence to it. The best 
comment upon it was, however, founded 
upon the history of the transaction. 
In the very same year of the succession, 
an application of the revenue of these 
islands was made, as foreign to any one of 
the purposes assigned in the appropriation 
act, as the individual pension which was 
the cause of the present discussion. 
In 1714 a pension was granted out of 
these revenues to the governor of Ber- 
muda, andthe first article of the grant 
plainly shows that the parliament at that 
time considered these revenues as form- 
ing part of the revenues of the general 
mass of the British empire. He did not, 
however, rest upon that point only. In 
the whole course of a century, from that 
time to the time in which they were made 
use of for a noble earl, whose memory 
would he trusted, ever be held sacred by 
Englishmen, they had been applied to the 
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service of the different colonies. In 1735, 
a large sum was ape’ to the govern- 
ment of Jersey. Was that island a part 


of Barbadoes, or had it any connexion or 
dependence on it? Nor was that all. 
Large sums had been uniformly applied 
to special services of the crown, not spe- 
cified under any head of particular ac- 
counts, The largest part of the revenue 
of the island of Barbadoes, throughout 
the whole of the reign of George 2nd, was 
so applied, and, not to mention the t 
to the earl of Chatham, it was conform- 
ably to this practice, that a grant of the 
same revenues was made to sir Thomas 
Robinson, who had served in one of the 
islands, and received a pension from this 
fund for his services, and afterwards re- 
ceived a farther pension from the same 
fund, without any doubt or question of 
such an appropriation. He came next to 
the consideration of the grant made to . 
the earl of Chatham from this fund, at the 
beginning ofa reign when the civil list of. 
the crown was new modelled, and it was 
disputed upon what fund it should be 
settled, and when all the other acts relative 
thereto were carefullyrecited; when those 
acts were examined by the first law cha- 
racters this country had to boast of, and 
when Mr. Pratt and Yorke were the at- 
torney and solicitor generals. Lord 
Hardwicke and lord Mansfield had also 
concurred in the same opinion, and from 
that period, scarcely a man who had filled 
the office of attorney or solicitor general, 
or a man who had been in the treasury, 
could be found, who had not been 3 
party to grants from these funds for other 
purposes than those assigned by the ap- 
propriation act. Ifthe question at pre- 
sent, therefore, were to require no other 
precedent and authority than that, he 
would rest perfectly content with a de- 
fence which had been confirmed by such 
men as lord Hardwick and lord Mans- 
field. When a message was brought 
down to the Commons in 1783, to inform 
them that these 44 per cent revenues 
were not adequate to the demands upon 
them, what did parliament then do? Did 
it proclaim that all the grants wage these 
revenues were illegal? Directly the re- 
verse. It tacitly sanctioned every one of 
them, by taking offa part, and charging 
them upon the general funds. On what 
ground, then, was the right and propriety 
of any appropriation to stand, if the pen- 
sion recently given to Mr. Burke would 
not stand on this? If the right of the 
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civil list appropriation of this fund would 
not rest upon these statements, there was 
nothing like certainty in the constitution. 
«= ‘¢ The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 
and the broad basis of the earth unsta- 
ble.”—The noble earl had charged minis- 
ters with secrecy in this transaction, and 
had said that it might have escaped de- 
tection some time longer, if it had not 
been seen peeping out by accident at the 
foot of the accounts upon the table. 
Now, he not only denied this charge, but 
contended, that there was no occasion for 
secrecy. Ministers had done that which 
was consonant with the practice of former 
periods. On these grounds, he resisted 
the motion of the noble earl. 

The House divided: Contents, 6; 
Proxies, 4; Total, 10. Not Contents, 
42; Proxies, $1: Total, 73. 


Protest against the Vote y ores Bill. 
March 4. The following Protest was en- 
tered on the Journals: 

sé Dissentient, 

1. * Because no Vote of Credit has, in 
any former war, been given or asked to 
the amount of more than one million; 
which Vote of Credit has also been inva- 
riably postponed until a short time before 
the rising of parliament. 

2. ** Because this mode of granting 
money to the crown is that which is at all 
times to be regarded with the greatest 
jealousy, and ought only to be adopted 
when there is a reasonable presumption 
that sums of money, of which no present 
estimate can be formed, may be indispen- 
sably necessary for the public service, at 
a period when parliament is prorogued. 

3. * Because the enormous sum of two 
millions and a half, granted by this bill, 
cannot be said to be voted on any such 
presumption, inasmuch, as from the early 
period of the session, as well as from the 
state of the public business, there is no 
prospect or probability of a prorogation 
of parliament taking place for some time 
to come, and whatever sums may be 
wanted for the public service during the 
sitting of parliament, ought to be specifi- 
cally voted by parliament itself, and not 
loosely provided for by a general Vote of 
Credit. 

' 4‘ Because the supplies for the year 
have been granted with an unprecedented 
liberality, and already amount to above 
twenty-four millions sterling; a sum full 

equal to the utmost demands which his 
majesty’s ministers have stated to be ne- 
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cessary for every expenditure whjch the 
national service requires. 

5. ‘*‘ Because the extreme anxiety of 
his majesty’s ministers to hurry this bill 
through the two Houses at so early a pe- 
riod in the session, and after such very li- 
beral supplies already voted, leads us to 
suspect that this farther sum of two mil- 
lions and a half is immediately wanted to 
discharge some secret debts which have 
been improperly contracted; or to defray 
the expense of some extravagant project 
not calculated to meet the eye of parlia- 
ment. 

6. ‘* Because to give so extensive a 
credit so early in the session, is, in a m&- 
terial degree, to take from parliament, 
during the remainder of its sitting, the 
best security it possesses against the ex- 
travagance or corruption of ministers that 
constitutional security which arises from 
the power to control and direct the appli- 
cation of the supplies granted to the 
crown. 

7. ** Because, although we should on 
all occasions conceive it to be our duty to 
protest against such a measure, we feel it 
more especially to be so when we reflect 
upon the conduct of the administration 
with whom the present bill originates. 
The enormous sums expended on services 
not previously voted by parliament, ex- 
ceed within the last three years, all former 
example: and we cannot but look upon 
the bill in question, as being part of a sys- 
tem which acts in contempt and defiance 
of those wholesome forms and regulations, 
which the wisdom of our ancestors devised 
for the protection of the public purse, 
against the eneroachments of corrupt mi- 
nisters. We are disposed to be liberal 
towards the crown, but we are bound to 
be just towards the people. We maintain 
that the most important duties of parlia- 
ment are overlooked when the supplies 
are granted before the services are ex- 
plained; and we solemnly protest against 
a measure which grants two millions and 
a half of British money for purposes 
which are kept secret from the British 
parliament. 

6¢ LAUDERDALE.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade.] March 
3. Mr. Wilberforce having moved that 
the Bill for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, at a time to be limited, be now 
read a second time, general Tarleton 
moved to leave out the word ‘ now,” 
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and to add the words ‘‘ upon this day 
three months.” Sir W. Young thought 
the amendment wise, temperate, and 
highly expedient. 

Me. Wilberforce said, that as the sense 
of parliament had been repeatedly taken 
on the subject; as they had come to a 
determination of abolishing this horrid 
traffic in the present year; and as the 
sense of the House was so recently taken 
when he moved for leave to bring in his 
bill; he had imagined that gentlemen 
would let the second reading pass as they 
had done the first ; and that in the com- 
mittee they would merely consider of li- 
miting the time when the disgraceful com- 
merce should cease for ever. Gentlemen 
saw that he had not his friends about 
him; and hence they wanted to take him 
by surprise; but he assured them he 
never would be found off his guard in 
this business. He called upon them to 
remember, that whether the numbers pre- 
sent were small or great, that the deci- 
sion of that night would be considered as 
the sense of the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain, and he hoped, that, bearing this 
upon their mind, they would come to a 
decision favourable tothe interests of man- 
kind, and becoming the dignity of a 
British senate. 

The question being put, That the word 
‘‘ now” stand part of the question, the 
House divided : 


Tellers. 


The Lord Muncaster - 

Yuas Mr. Robert Smith - } 64 
General Tarleton - - 

Nors Sir William Young - i 31 


- The bill was then read a second time. 


. March 7. Mr. Wilberforce moved the 

order of the day for going into a com- 
mittee on the bill. On the question, 
« That the Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” 

General Tarleton said, that many 
classes of the community were deeply af- 
fected by the war, and that the adoption 
of this measure would aggravate their 
distresses. A variety of articles of ma- 
nufacture were made merely for carrying 
on this commerce, which supported nu- 
merous bodies of mechanics; and, if it 
was abolished, their means of living would 
go along with it. The merchants of Li- 
verpool had, at a great expense, built 
ships of a peculiar construction for the 
convenience of the trade, and if the bill 
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passed, these ships would lie useless on 
their hands. Hence it would be incum- 
bent on government, should the bill pass, 
to indemnify them for their losses. The 
encouragement given to seamen by the 
Liverpool merchants was a great source 
of naval strength to this country. Mi- 
nisters had given commissions to 
many gentlemen for raising black regi- 
ments. By the bill these regiments 
would be emancipated. The disturb- 
ances in the West Indies rendered the 
present period very unfit for the abolition. 
The war had greatly reduced West- 
india property ; and the bill, if passed, 
would inevitably bring it to utter ruin. 
He would therefore oppose the Speaker's 
leaving the chair. 

Mr. Dent contended, that the impolicy 
and injustice of abolishing the Slave trade 
at this moment were obvious. So far 
from serving the cause of humanity, 
it would encourage disaffection and re- 
bellion, and instead of being a real ad- 
vantage to the slaves themselves, would 
be a misfortune to them. 

Mr. Barham was convinced, that the 
bill would not effect the abolition aimed 
at. Gentlemen, by such a _ measure, 
would hazard the security, peace, and 
prosperity of the colonies ; and probably 
excite revolt and rebellion. A few 
months would show the impolicy of the 
bill: gentlemen would then see that they 
were wrong. This, however, would be 
little maatachion to the planters, when 
their property was destroyed. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that those gentlemen 
who had taken up the cause of the slaves in 
that House, did not want the abolition 
on the ground that they were ill treated 
by the planters. | Were they ever so hu- 
manely treated, the trade itself ought not 
to be allowed on any principle of justice 
or humanity. 

Mr. Bouverie declared, that his opinion 
on this business had been always the 
same: he was at all timcs friendly to the 
abolition ; and surely, if the hon. gentle- 
men (Mr. Barham) was sincere in what 
he said, namely, that the trade is now 
reduced to a non-entity, he need not be 
so much averse to the bill before the 
House. 

Mr. J. H. Addington opposed the bill 
on the score of humanity. He thought 
the immediate abvulition would be attende 
ed with dangerous consequences. 

Mr. Milbank said, that he had only one 
reason for voting in favour of the bill; 
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the men who were the objects of it were 
slaves; aname odious toa British ear. 
The trade could not be tolerated, on con- 
stitutional grounds, at any time; and 
hence, at all times, he would decidedly 
support its abolition. 

he question being put, ‘“ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,” the 

Mr. John Smith 


House divided : 
[1 be 
General Tarleton - - 

Mons 1 te Foster Barham - t $1 

The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, Mr. Wilberforce moved, 
that the trade should be finally abolished 
on the Ist of March 1797. 

Mr. Dent said, that the period was 
much too short. It was little more than 
eight months. So long as Magna Charta 
remained, the bill-would be a disgrace to 
this country. The very principle of it 
was hostile to the declaration of that 
great charter. It went also directly to 
annul the various proclamations that 
had been issued in favour of the slave 
trade. 

Mr. Buzton said, that the slave trade 
was a disgrace to this country. He was 
glad that Magna Charta had been,men- 
tioned, for it formed a strong contrast to 
this abominable trade. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair said, he had some 
concern for the reputation of Magna 
Charta, having often professed, and as 
often felt, great veneration for it. He 
had read it over many times, but he had 
never seen any thing in it that was fa- 
vourable to the slave trade. This busi- 
mess, was, indeed, a disgrace to the na- 
tion; but it was not the abolition, it was 
the continuance of the traffic which 
created this disgrace. 

Mr. Dent said, he would repeat it, that 
, the proceeding was contrary to the ex- 
press declaration of Magna Charta, that 
‘¢ right shall neither be sold, delayed, or 
denied.” Now, if this bill passed, would 
mot right be sold, delayed, and denied ? 
What was the committee now doing ? 

Mr. Serjeant Adair said, that before 
we talked of right, we net to establish 
the existence of that right. He denied 
the existence of our right to enslave 
others: he knew of no origin to the right 
of slavery in this country; he knew of no 
abit that the legislature of this country 

ad to protect the slave trade; and he 
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Tellers. 


ere Mr. E. J. Eliot 


Sor the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
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must protest against the authority, if any 
such there was, for that protection. He 
agreed, however, that right, in this case, 
was sold, delayed, and denied: right was 
sold when the Africans were sold; right 
was delayed when the abolition of the 
slave trade was delayed: right would be 
denied when the legislature of this country 
should refuse to put an end to a traffic 
which created misery and promoted 
murder. 

The question was put and carried. 
After the other clauses of the bill had 
been agreed to, the House being resumed 
the report was received, and ordered to 
be taken into consideration on the 15th. 


March 15. The order of the day 
being read for taking the report into con- 
sideration, 

Sir W. Young said, he objected to the 
bill, in every point of view in which it 
could be considered. The principle of 
it was founded in injustice, and every 
clause was replete with tyranny and op- 
pression. He addressed the House upon 
this subject with the strongest feelings. 
He felt for the West India merchants and 
planters, who would be consigned to ine- 
vitable ruin, if this bill were to pass, and 
he felt for his own property in the West 
Indies, of which this measure would neces- 
sarily deprive him. He begged gentlemen 
seriously to consider what were the pio- 
visions of this bill, and what were the 
means by which those provisions were to. 
be carried into execution. In the first 
place, in order to facilitate prosecutions 
under this act, the West Indies are to be 
taken to be in the county of Middlesex, 
and therefore, in every prosecution, the 
cause must be tried at that immense 
distance from the residence of the planter ; 
they must come into England, and lcave 
all their concerns, to defend every prose- 
cution. This, in itself, was a most into- 
lerable hardship ; but there was another 
still greater. The penalty imposed for 
the violation of this act was no less than 
fourteen years transportation to Botany 
Bay. This was a severe punishment even 
upon a guilty man; but under this act, an 
innocent proprictor might be made lrable. 
to it by the act © his overseer. He 
begged the House to consider what must 
be the effect of such a sentence as that 
of fourteen years transportation to Rotany 
Bay, to gentlemen of rank in society, ov 
polished manners and of extensive con- 
nexions. The bill would also terminate 
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all spirit of adventure, all incitement to 
industry, all thirst. of emulation, for 
hitherto it had been the hope of over- 
seers to rise in the world, so soon as they 
had obtained that employment; and the 
means they had of doing so was, by saving 
a portion of their wages to purchase two 
or three negroes, which they let out to 
the planters for hire. Such had been the 
progress of our blue-coat boysand appren- 
tices who had gone out to the West 
Indies ; but such, if this bill passed, would 
be their progress no longer. Hence- 
forward, the planter would be subject to 
the penalties of the bill without any share 
in the offence. With him would rest the 
onus probandi, since upon the malicious 
information of any overseer who might 
be detected in importing slaves for his own 
advantage, he might remove the whole 
weight of the transgression, and swear 
that it was done with the connivance of 
his master. Every gentleman of character 
and fortune would be liable to lose hisrepu- 
tation, to suffer in his estate, and be sepa- 
rated from his wife, his children, his coun- 
try and his dearest connexions. Nor would 
the interests of the West Indies be injured 
only, but the interests of this country, 
which he was ashamed to call the mother 
country, since, by this bill, it had already 
forfeited that appellation, would be injured 
with them. The bill might, with pro- 
priety, be called a bill of general fore. 
closure. [very mortgagee in this country 
upon West India estates, would have the 
’ whole of his security withdrawn. Was 
this the rcturn for the services of the 
West India planters in the present war, 
who, raised 3,000 blacks to act as pioneers 
and save the health of our army? He 
wished when gentlemen brought forward 
this bill, upon the score of justice and 
humanity, that they had included a little 
justice and humanity towards the planters 
within the pale of their benevolence. He 
wished them to remember what had been 
the conduct of the colonies. He could 
not but remember it, for he had relations 
there who had uniformly acted with loyalty 
and courage. He had a nephew, who, at 
the head of some black troops, had been 
fighting for territory in the island of Gua- 
daloupe, and he hoped to be restored to 
his estates. What did his expectations 
with many others amount to, if the present 
bill passed? After having been dispos- 
sessed of his property, after encountering 


danger and fatigue, and hazarding his 


life to recover what he had lost, after 
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becoming a.party in borrewing the loan 
of 1,500,000/., advanced to the sufferers 
by this country, he was to be burdened 
with a debt which he could never hope to 
discharge, and was to be numbered, 
perhaps, in the general exile from. Great 
Britain. As to the bill iteelf, it was pro- 
blematical as to the means of putting the 
clauses into execution; it was problema. - 
tical also as to the manner of executin 
them: for it would be the cause of blood- 
shed and horrors on the coast of Africa, 
as the slaves would be put to immediate 
death, if the commerce was suddenly to 
cease. Ue hoped the House would weigh 
this, and would pay some respect to the 
trading interest of London, Liverpool, 
Bristol, and Glasgow, which would be 
ultimately ruined if this bill passed into a 
law. 

General Smith prefaced his observations 
with: stating, that he had’ no property in 
the West Indies, nor Had he any friends 
or connexions there’ to influence the part 
he took; but he should be wanting in 
his duty to himself and te the country, it 
he did not meet it openly, however un- 
popular his opinions of the abolition 
might be, or however subject to calumny. 
He then desired the act of the 9th of 
queen Anne to be read, to show what 
the proceedings of. parliament. were. im 
1709 and 1710, and compare them with 
the present. If the right hon. gentleman 
opposite had been for the continuation: of 
the slave trade, the whole House would 
have rung with the injustice of this bill, 
but that right hon. gentleman had said; 
that no consideration of policy: ought te 
weigh with humanity. He admitted the 
preamble of the bill to be true, but then 
it was true one hundred years ago as welk 
as at this time; and yet the parliament 
at that time gave the preference to the 
policy of the measure, and by that means 
encouraged our trade, our commerce, and 
our shipping. We were grown wiser than 
our ancestors, and now we said that the 
were wrong in the principle upon which 
they acted, although we felt. the good 
effects of their proceedings; tor who 
would presume to say, that it was not 
owing to the wise regulations he had just 
referred to, that our commerce was at 
present so extended? If the hon. gentle- 
men who introduced this bill: had -said, 
that it was to prevent the cultivation of 
new grounds, he would have said: the 
truth. How different, then, was sueh 
@ proceeding to the proceeding in 1709~ 
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10, when 103,000 was given—to do 
what? to cultivate new grounds and 
encourage the intportation of negroes 
for that purpose! How did it clash, also, 
with the proceedings on a late occasion, 
when 1,500,000/. was ordered for the de- 
fence of the colonies! Was the right hon. 
gentleman opposite ready to say that he 
would provide funds for the risk that 
would be incurred by this bill? He feared 
not, and therefore advised him to be cau- 
tious how he carried it into execution, or 
we might be threatened with the loss of 
the colonies, to the utter ruin of England. 
Gentlemen might go home to their dinners 
or suppers, after voting for such a bill, 
and enjoy their luxuries at their ease: 
but it behoved them to have some consi- 
deration for those whom they thereby de- 
prived, not only of luxuries, but of ne- 
cessaries also. It had been said, that 
the continuation of the slave trade was 
contrary to justice and humanity; so was 
the act of pressing seamen ; but if he at- 
tempted to abolish it, it would be defend- 
ed upon the plea of necessity. Upon 
the same plea, then, he opposed the abo- 
lition of the slave trade. He wished to 
have justice and humanity shown towards 
the proprietors of Jands in the West In- 
dies, and to persons interested in the 
prosperity and cultivation of those lands 
In our Own Country, as well as to the ne- 
groes on the coast of Africae Much 
abuse had been thrown out against the 
planters for their cruelty, &c., but the 
strongest proof of the falsehood of these 


accusations was, the alacrity with which | 


the slaves turned out in defence of their 
masters and their propertv against the 
French. He said he should not look at 
any of the regulations in the bill, be- 
cause he held the whole principle of it 
in absolute abhorrence. 

Mr. Francis rose and said; — Mr. 
Speaker;—I really had no thoughts of 
taking part in this debate. My cpinion 
of the slave trade is sufficiently known, 
But I confess I have not patience to hear 
what I have heard this day, without feel- 
ing indignation , and endeavouring to ex- 
pa it. The hon. general introduced 

ig speech with premising, that he had 
no property in the West Indies, nor any 
connexion with those who had. Allow 
me in my turn to declare that, although | 
have no property in the islands, I once 
was intimately connected with sume, who 
possessed a great deal. The person I al- 
Jude, to had no relations but in my family. 
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Her personal fortune was very consider- 
able. The succession to the greatest 
part of it would undoubtedly have gone, 
as In justice it ought to have done, to her 
own relations, to whom she always ex- 
presed, as in common gratitude to me 
she ought to have felt, the warmest affection. 
Why was that just and reasonable expec- 
tation on our yok disappointed? Because 
I did not yield to her earnest and repeated ° 
solicitations to vote against the abolition 
of the slave trade, or at least to be neu- 
ter. I voted and spoke for it, and she 
disposed of her fortune accordingly. The 
hon. general says, that we are very much 
at our ease, while we are voting away the 
property of others; that we go home to 
the enjoyment of our dinners and our 
beds, without thinking on the misery and 
ruin we are to bring on a great body of 
our fellow-subjects. Well, sir, of me at 
least it cannot be said that, while I ne- 
glected or sacrificed their interests, I was 
careful of my own. I acted with my 
eyes open, for I was distinctly threatened 
with the consequence. And yet I went 
home that day with appetite to my dinner 
as I shall to day, and slcpt soundly that 
night. Had I done otherwise, I should, 
have lost the quiet mind, without which 
neither can the luxuries of the table gra- 
tify the pulate, nor the bed of down give 
repose. Forgive me, Sir, for speaking of 
myselfin thismanner. The fucts J allude 
to are well known to every one who 
knows me. My object in referring to 
them is to obtain credit for my sincerity 
in the part I now take, even with those 
who may undervalue my judgment. The 
hon. baronet, in vehement language and 
passionate terms, complains of the enor 
mous loss and injury, whica the West 
India proprietors and planters are to suf- 
fer by this bill, without any compe sation. 
I deny it asa fact. But, if it were true, 
let them begin by entitling themselves to 
redress, before they expect that the 
House will listen to their complaint. I 
answer them with the authority and in 
the language of English equity, ever since 
equity was known in England; * Do jus- 
tice before you demand it.” ** Non ferct 
zequum, qui petit iniquum.” As long as 
you are guilty of an enormous injustice, 
on the very ground and subject matter of 
your pretended wrongs, the court will not 
listen to you, even though it were true 
that you had some equitable claim to 
compensation or relicf. The hon. baro- 
net says, that the preamble to the bill, in 
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asserting that ‘ the slave trade is con- 
trary to the principles of justice and hu- 
manity,” is a cruel mockery of the suffer- 
ings of persons in his situation, and that 
it adds insult to wrong. The hon. gene- 
ral, on the other hand, says, that it is 
nothing but the truth, that it was true a 
hundred years ago, and has continued so 
to this hour; and therefore, I suppose, 
he concludes it is too trite and notorious 
to be worth asserting. The hon. gentle- 
men agree better in their views, than in 
their principles. The hon. baronet says, 
that the state of the greater part of the 
West India proprietors is already suffi- 
ciently distressing, and in many instances 
deplorable; that their estates are mort- 
gaged, for nearly the whole of their ac- 
tual value, to merchants and other monied 
men in this country; and that this bill 
will annihilate the security of the mort- 
gagces. Be itso. -The interest then is 
in them, and from them we have had no 
petition. ‘Ihe hon. baronet’s anxiety 
about the mortgagees is extremely gene- 
rous, I confess; but, if his account of 
the actual situation of West India pro- 
perty be correct, the owners would suffer 
ittle or nothing, even by a general. fore- 
closure. These gentlemen recommend 
it to us not to forget policy, while we are 
talking of just'ce ; from which I can only 
collect that, in their minds at least, there 
is an evident distinction between policy 
and justice. In-mine, Sir, they are the 
the same. If there be any circumstances 
of the present moment, or in the actual 
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_the policy of these expeditions. 


situation of affairs in the West Indies, | 


which may render it prudent or advisable 
not to carry the measure of abolition into 
instant execution, his majesty’s ministers, 


points, and who are trusted with the care 
of the general interests of the empire, 
ought to tell us so. I must confide in 
their prudence. If, by withholding any 
necessary information of fact, they suffer 
the House to be misled, they are to an- 
swer for it. But, as to general and fun- 
damental principles of policy, I want no 
instruction from any man. I know that 
it is by justice only that great em- 
pires cin preserve their greatness, “ sic 
fortis Etruria crevit,” and that, by aban- 
doning that principle, they insure their 
ruin. But, when argument fails, we are 
to be threatened if we persist. The ex- 
ample of the loss of America is held up 
to us by way of warning not to pro- 


voke the West India islands, lest they 


, time for it. 
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also should be lost to Great Britain. If 
this be a speculation only, I answer it 
with a better ;—that the events and issues 
of human counsels are at the disposal of 
a higher wisdom than ours, and that those 
conclusions, which we most strongly 
dread and deprecate in prospect, are 
very often beneficial in the event. If it 
be a menace, I answer it with a fact. At 
the outset of that unhappy contest, the 
terror held out: by those who promoted 
and those who opposed it, was the loss of 
America; by the former if we yielded, 
by the latter if we persisted. But all 
parties agreed, that the loss of America 
must be the ruin of Great Britain. America 
was lost; yet in spite of that loss, and 
of all that this country wasted and suf- 
fered in attempting to recover it, Great 
Britain has survived, and stood as firm 
and secure as ever; nor do I know with 
certainty that, setting aside the expenses 
and calamities attached to the contest, 
Great Britain is essentially weakened or 
impoverished by the separation of Ame- 
rica. The hon. general states it as an ab- 
surdity in the councils of administration 
to waste so many lives, and to squander 
such immense sums of money in expedi- 
tions to make conquests in the West In- 
dies, while in effect they forbid the culti- 
vation not only of any you may acquire, 
but even of those which you possess. Of 
what use are the acquisitions, if the im- 
portation of negroes be forbidden? Sir, 
it would be improper to enter now into 
That 
uestion is not before us, nor is this the 
But to the objection, as it is 
stated, the answer is obvious. On our 


' ptinciples, there is no contradiction be- 
who have the best information on such | 


tween the policy of the expeditions and, 
the object of the bill. The two measures 
may be consistent, at least in the judg- 
ment of persons, who think and maintain, 


| asI do, that the cultivation of all the lands 


in the West Indies may be effectually pro- 
vided for without a farther importation of 
negroes from Africa. The hon. baronet 
complains of the extreme rigour and se- 
verity of the penalties imposed’ by this 
bill. My answer is, that if the purposes 
of the law be good, if the object be just 
and necessary, the penalties must be suf- 
ficient to enforce. the execution, and in- 
sure the effect. Beyond that point, I al- 
low, they ought not to be extended. On 
this part of the subject I call on the gen- 
tlemen of the long robe to give us. their 
advice and assistance.. It is properly 
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their business and duty to watch the for- 
mation of all penal acts, and to take care 
that they neither violate the principles, 
nor extend the rigour of our English ju- 
risprudence without absolute necessity. 
I must own I have my doubts, whether 
there may not be some foundation for the 
apprehension expressed by the hon. ba- 
ronet, that the extreme latitude of the 
terms used in the first clause, by which 
the “ procuring, aiding, or abetting” the 
amportation of any negroes, is put on the 
same footing with the actual importation, 
and made subject to the same penalty of 
transportation for fourteen years, may 
involve innocent persons in the conse- 
quences of acts done without their sda 
cipation, and even without their know- 
ledge. Here again I call on the gentle- 
men of the long robe, to examine this 
matter, and give us their advice. The 
hon. baronet affirms and laments that, by 
this clause, men of birth, fortune, and 
education, polished and improved by man- 
ners and by learning, are liable to a pu- 
nishment degrading as well as rigorous, 
end to be confounded with felons and 
criminals of the vilest denomination. I 
feel the force of the objection, and wish 
to have it considered. At the same time, 
I do not think it comes with a very good 
grace from the hon. baronet. When the 
sedition bill passed, he took no part to 
oppose it. fi 
the newly-created penalty of transporta- 
tion for a seditious libel, on a second of- 
_ fence. By what sort of persons could that 
sort of offence be committed? By men of 
learning, genius, andeducation. He saw 
no objection, then, to the penalty of 
transportation in company with felons of 
every description, though possibly it 
might fall on such a man as Mr. Burke 
or Dr. Parr, or on persons the most emi- 
nent in the kingdom for literature and 
science. Such men, ifthey were obnoxi- 
ous to government, would be prosecuted, 
in the first instance, on any trifling pre- 
tence, for the sake of insuring the pe- 
nalty attached to the second conviction. 
The hon. baronet has different rules and 
measures for offenders, whose quality and 
character are the same. But justice 
ought to be distributed with an equal 
hand to all men. The class of the of- 
fender undoubtedly should be considered, 
as well as that of the offence. If, in this 
vespect, the bill should be found liable 
to objection, it ought to be corrected. 
Mr. M. Montagu considered it as no 
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argument in favour of this trade to say, 
that it was permitted or encouraged - 
our ancestors; for, if they were wrong, 
it was no reason why we should persist 
in the error. The antiquity of a bad sys- 
tem was no justification of its continu- 
ance. The friends of the abolition had 
obtained every necessary communication 
on the subject. Parliament had heard 
evidence, and examined witnesses, and 
were convinced of the necessity of the 
abolition. Gentlemen had talked of their 
property in this trade; they therefore 
must have a bias upon the subject; but 
those who wished for the ition had 
no interest one way or the other; they 
acted only from conviction, and a sense 
of their duty. It appeared to him, that 
upon this question, all the eloquence, all 
the argument, and all the justice was on 
the side of the abolition. The House had 
already voted for the abolition; they 
were therefore bound in honour, and con- 
sistency to vote for this bill. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that he 
had found himself called upon, in dia- 
charge of a hae duty, to come down to 
the House that evening, not without con- 
siderable personal inconvenience, to op< 
pose a measure, which, if carried into exe- 
cution, would not only not be productive of 
good, but the cause of much mischief. 
He knew he had the misfortune, in enter- 
taining this opinion, to differ from some 
honourable friends, for whose judgment 
he had the highest respect, and of the 
integrity of whose intentions he was well 
convinced. Though no subject had un- 
dergone more ample discussion, though 
every degree of evidence had been called 
in, and every species of argument brought 
forward, all that had passed in the course 
of seven years debate, had only tended to 
confirm him in the truth of the proposi- 
tions which he had originally laid down. 
And those propositions he would re-state, 
as they contained the grounds of all the 
opinions which he had formed. The first 
was, that admitting the African slave 
trade to be founded upon injustice and 
inhumanity, and that it would be for the 
interest of the colonies that it should be 
abolished, this was not the proper time 
for the abolition. The second was, that 
without the cordial co-operation of the 
West-India planters it would be absolutely 
impossible at any time, by any legislative 
provisions, to effect an abolition of this 
traffic. He very easily foresaw the sort 
of reply which would be made to him: 

: | 


+ 
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it would be said, «* What! will you con- 
tinue to commit injustice, robbery, and 
murder, because, if you don’t, others 
will do it?’ To this he would answer, 
that those who considered this question 
merely with a view to humanity, must 
give up the very ground of their argu- 
ment, if they put it in that way; because 
it was absurd to talk of a wish to serve 
the cause of humanity, by throwing the 
trade into the hands of those who would 
not carry it on with so much mildness as 
we did. It would be very fair for gen- 
tlemen to say, they wished, by the aboli- 
tion of this trade, to wipe away the stain 
which it had thrown upon this country; 
but it was absurd to say, they wished to 
serve the cause of humanity by it, because 
by the mode which they proposed, the 
very reverse must be the result. It had 
been stated, that America, Denmark, and 
other powers, were taking steps towards 
the abolition of this trade. He would 
state his opinion very fairly upon that 

oint: he did not think it possible for 

ngland to abolish the slave traffic, unless 
other nations would also consent to its 
abolition. He did not like to speak about 
the power which this country had over 
the colonies; it was a subject which re- 
quired to be handled with great delicacy ; 
but he wished just to throw out a hint 
for the serious consideration of the 
House. If this point, of the extent of 
our power over the colonies, remained a 
matter of dispute, it might lead to the 
discussion of another question, which this 
country had not been accustomed to hear 
disputed. No man, who was able to 
form an idea of the relation which sub- 
sisted between the mother country and 
Aer colonies, could be ignorant of these 
points—that the colony was entitled to 
Sieger that she was bound to send 

er produce to the mother country ; and 
that she was to take, in return, the ex- 
ports of the mother country, and not go to 
any other market for them. These were 
all pots which admitted of no dispute. 
A question, however, had been started 
only of late, how far the mother country 
was entitled to prohibit that supply from 
being obtained by its colonies which it 
cannot furnish and which they have been 
accustomed to receive from the continent 
of Africa. And, if there was not some- 
thing in this subject which precluded all 
considerations of policy, he conceived a 
Fall discussion of this question to be well 
worth the attention of the House. 
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But waving the question of right, he 
was decidedly of opinion, that it was out 
of the power of the British legislature to 
suppress the trade without tle co-opera- 
tion of the West-India planters. To this 
he know it would be said—What! is the 
British navy unable to prevent the decrees of 
parliament from being violated? Who is 
the man that will maintain such an ab- 
surd position? He was that man, and in 
confirmation of his assertion, he would 
appeal to the experienee of last year, 
when with 28 ships of war stationed on 
the coasts of two islands in the West-la- 
dies we were unable to prevent a commu- 
nication between these and other islands. 
Slaves would be smuggled into the Brie 
tish islands in spite of all the vigilance 
which could be exercised. ‘Lhe act 
offered an inducement to the West-India 
merchants to combat its execution. The 
conclusion was one which he would press, 
again and again, upon the House—that 
they ought impartially to consider whe- 
ther those would most effectually attain 
the object of the bill, who proposed an 
abolition of the trade by slow and gradual 
means, whether those who best consulted 
the interest of the oppressed African, 
who were for abolishing the trade by gra- 
dual, conciliating, and natural steps, or 
those who attacked it with the high hand 
of head-strong authority, forgettul both 
of the parties interested, and the property 
at stake. He submitted it to the sup- 
porters of the bill, whether it was not 
worth while to mix a little conciliation 
with their provisions; to mix a little con- 
cern for the interests of the colonies, with 
those manly and just feelings for the fate 
of an oppressed nation. He was afraid 
that the whole mode of proceeding had 
tended to engage the West-India planters 
in one common interest; or rather, per- 
haps, in one common passion, against 
their best interests. Aspersions of the 
foulest kind had been thrown out against 
the West-India planters, as a collective 
body. They had been represented as a 
band of savages, and as disgracing the 
country from which they claimed descent. 
There was no species of obloquy with 
which they had not been besmeared : 
there was no tale of reproach which had 
not been hunted out; no insulated in- 
stances of cruelty which had not been 
brought forward as characteristic of all 
the planters. Accordingly, the first sen- 
timent which offered itself to the minds 
of the planters, was a desire ta vindicate 
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their own characters. Come, said they, 
with one voice, let us exculpate ourselves 
from the imputation of these crimes, the 
disgrace of which will descend to our 
osterity, and make them ashamed to ac- 

owledge us as their ancestors. The 
common injury which their character 
sustained, united them in one common 
cause. 

Mr. Dundas then adverted to the pro- 
visions contained in the bill. The pe- 
nalties were rigorous: but he was not 
inclined to quarrel with them if the ob- 
ject of the bill was admitted to be proper. 
If he had been the framer of the bill, 
however, there was one clause which he 
certainly would not have admitted, viz. 
that by which the planters were invested 
with the power of removing negroes from 
one island to another. After acquiring 
an attachment to the soil, and being in 
gome measure a second time domiciliated, 
to be separated trom a wife, a son, or a 
relation, and conveyed to an island to 
which he was a stranger, seemed to him 
to be one of the cruelest situations in 
which the unhappy African could be 
placed. This power, however, might be 
reserved to the planters as a proof of the 
attention which had been paid to their 
interests by the framers of the bill. There 
was another clause, however, to which 
this observation would not apply. When 
a vessel, laden with negroes, was found 
at sea, what was to be done? The un- 
happy wretches were to be sold, and, as 
a.recompence for their miseries,.a moiety 
was to be given to the informer! Was 
this consulting the interests of injured 
humanity? He allowed the principle of 
the bill to be just: he thought that the 
African slave trade was contrary to jus- 
tice and humanity, and that it ought to 
be abolished; but he had no hesitation 
in saying, that it was not possible for par- 
liament to give effect to the bill at the 
present moment. For he repeated, that, 
from the experience of last year, it would 
_ be absolutely impossible to prevent the 
‘smugeling of slaves from one island to 
another. And, upon this ground, he sub- 
mitted to the House, whether it was pos- 
eible to abolish the trade without the co- 
operation of the planters? He expected 
to have found something on the face of 
the bill, which would have shown: that 
parliament paid some attention to the 
interests of a respectable body of men, 
who had put their property under the 
protection of-the legislature. But in this 
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he had been deceived. It was stated by 
an hon. general, that the trade had 
existed for a great length of time. And 
the reply to this was, that its ancient 
standing ought to make us the more 
anxious to get it abolished. Ought we, 
in justice to the memory of our ancestors, 
to testify so much eagerness to throw 
upon them the stigma, of having so long 
encouraged a trade of inhumanity and 
injustice ? But, independently of all cons 
siderations of this sort, the answer itself 
was not a fair one; for, certainly, the 
long duration of any system, was an ar- 

ment why it should not be abruptly 
exploded. It had not, however, been 
sanctioned by a mere acquiescence on 
the part of the British parliament. Fo- 
reign merchants had been goaded and 
stimulated by this country, to embark 
their capital in the trade. It was unne- 
cessary to refer to all the acts of parlia- 
ment which might be quoted to prove 
this proposition ; but what he argued 
from it was this—not that the trade ought 
not to be abolished, but that the legisla- 
ture ought not to overlook the interest of 
any of the parties concerned; that while 
they acted upon the enlarged principle of 
granting justice to all mankind, they | 
ought not to neglect the municipal and 
provincial. interests of their own country. 

The property vested in the West India 
islands had been calcutated to amount to 
between ey and eighty millions, 
twenty of which were reckoned’ to’ be 
British. This claim of interest, though 
it had been much inveighed against, the 
planters had a right to state; and if the 
legislature was imposing any hardship. 
upon them, their creditors had a right to 
complain. Four years ago he had pro- 
posed a gradual abolition, but when he 
proposed this, he never Jost sight of ap- 
pointing a commission to inquire into the 
amount of the injury which the planters 
would sustain, so that parliament might 
provide for their indemnification. The 
want of such a clause, was a capital ob- 
jection to the present bill. If the bill, in 
its present form, were to go out to the 
West Indies, and if the planters were to 
be considerably inflamed by its contents,. 
let gentlemen recollect the sort of provo- 
cation they had had from attacks upon 
their character as well as their property. 
In his opinion it would be wisdom on the 
part of the House, to pause before they 
came to a decision; to mix some measures 
of conciliation with their zeal; to mix 
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some parental care for the colonies with 
their ardour for the general interests of 
humanity; and to send out a commission 
along with the bill, to inquire into the 
amount of the damage which would be 
sustained by individuals, and the mode in 
which it might be most easily repaired. 
He shuddered when he anticipated the ef- 
fects of an immediate abolition. The 
trustees of infants would naturally be led 
to look sharply after the revovery of that 
property of which they were the ap- 
pointed guardians; and, if that was the 
case, did they really mean that all mort- 
gages should be for ever foreclosed, with- 
out stepping in to prevent it? Courts of 
equity had sometimes thought fit to in- 
terfere, in order to prevent foreclosures ; 
and such interference was, in his opinion, 
no less worthy of the legislature, when 
they considered the lamentable effects 
which accrued from them in the present 
instance. A considerable part of the 
property in the West India islands 
rested on credit, and an immediate abo- 
lition of the slave trade would expose the 
planters to all the rigour of their credi- 
tors. Some of the planters in the island 
of Tobago were bound to keep a certain 
number of negroes upon their estates ; 
and when that island was taken by the 
French in the last war, some of the estates 
were seized by a judgment of a French 
tribunal, because they had not the proper 
number. In such instances, the abolition 
of the trade would amount to a confisca- 
tion of the estates.—He hoped it would 
not be said, that the last four years in 
which the planters were left at liberty to 
poe negroes without restriction, was a 
sufficient reparation to them for the inju- 
ries which hey would sustain. For, from 
the particular situation of the islands, it 
had so happened, that those islands which 
most Beaded supplies, were not in a con- 
dition to receive them. Jamaica, in which 
there was abundance of negroes before, 
had remained quiet. But, had St. Vin- 
cent’s, which had been in a state of devas- 
tation; had Grenada, which had been in a 
similar situation ; or had Dominica, which 
had been in a state of rebellion, reaped 
the benetit of the suspension? They cer- 
tainly had not. 

But this was not all. He had heard it 
stated asa matter of doubt, how far it 
was sound policy in this country to retain 
her West India islands, because we had 
not suffered from the loss of America; 
and one geptleman, on a former evening 
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had proposed, as an instrument to enforce 
obedience to our decrees, to menace them 
with independence. The right hon. se- 
cretary animadverted warmly on this ex- 
pression, and to show the importance of 
the islands, he called upon the House te 
attend to the following statements.— The 
imports from the British West India 
islands in 1795, amounting to 8,800,000/. 
the revenue arising from which was 
1,624,090/. The shipping was 664 ves- 
sels, employing 8,000 seamen. The ex- 
ports from this country to the islands in 
1794, amounted to 3,700,000/., employing 
700 vessels and 12,000 seamen. And the 
produce of the West India islands im- 
ported into this country and exported, 
amounted to 3,700,000/., forming a great 
probseaee of our foreign export trade. 

e asked, if these were objects worth the 
consideration of the legislature or not ? 
If it was not a crime to talk of policy ia 
the House of Commons, was not some 
caution necessary before we attempted to 
try experiments on an object of such im- 
portance? Were the gentlemen who used 
such language quite clear, that if we were 
to abandon our colonies, America would 
not take them under her protection, or 
that no other power would reach out a 
fatherly hand to offer them protection? 
The Americans could scarcely fail to avail 
themselves of that occurrence, and incor- 
porate or ally themselves with the colonies ; 
and then, although the effect would not be 
immediate, our trade and commerce would. 
rapidly decline. It was preposterous for 
a grave assembly of legislators, or, in- 
deed, any set of men, past the rash and 
giddy period of youth, to treat that pos- 
sible contingency with indifference. 

He could not, for these reasons, avoid 
warning the House against passing the 
bill, without taking some steps to convince 
the planters that their interests should not 
be injured. To give the planters only a 
little longer time, would be doing no good 
to them, but much injury to the country. 
It might benefit, indeed, a few African 
ship-captains and slave-jobbers; but, by 
encouraging a great and rapid importa- 
tion of aged negroes into the colonies, it 
would endanger their peace and security. 
There was only one way in which, in his 
opinion, the abolition could be safely ef- 
fected—instead of limiting the number of 
slaves imported, to contine the description 
to those under a certain age. For this 
purpose none ought to be imported above 
above the age of twenty. The practica- 
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bility and expediency of this measure he 
vindicated from a proposition made by the 
assembly of Jamaica to the British go- 
wvernment, that it would allow them to lay 
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that I am not to be shaken by reasoning, 
but so intimately. interwoven is my coh= 
_viction, that I cannot easily be persuaded; 
' that any reasoning can be found to inducé 


a tax of 7/. upon the importation of every | me to alter it. There were many parts 
megre above the age of thirty. This | of the speech of the right hon. gentleman, 
proposition was not acceded to by the go- | which must be considered as highly fa- 
werumrent; but it showed the opinion of ; vourable to the cause of those who are 
the assembly, both as to the practicabi- | friends to the abolition. The whole of 
lity and propriety of the scheme. And | his argument is a complete answer to 
$f it was practicable to distinguish such | those advocates on the other side, who 


ms were under thirty, it would be much 
easier to distinguish those who were 


contend, that the question ought to be 
left at rest, that the discussion is highly 


under twenty. Formerly, there was a{improper, under the peculiar circum- 


gteat disproportion in the sexes of the 
slaves, because the planters had no other 
{dea of keeping up the population than by 
importation ; and, therefore, the popula- 


stances of the present time, and that it 
ought not at all to be avitated. I am 
happy to find that the right hon. gentle- 
man and myself agree in our premises, 


tion was certainly not now in a state, that | however we may differ with respect to 


promised an internal supply sufficient for 


our conclusion. He admits that the 


the purposes of the plantations. These | tradeisnot only inconsistent with humanity 


were the grounds upon which he should 
oppose this bill, which he did most ear- 
nestly and emphatically. He applauded 
his hon. friend’s godlike endeavours to 
abolish the trade, and believed him to be 
actuated by the best of motives; but he 
hoped he would weigh these circumstances 
before he proceeded any farther. The 
world must decide upon the conduct of 
those who took different sides upon this 
great question. The principles of a man 
were not shown by having fine speeches 
fn his mouth about humanity and justice ; 
they were shown by his conduct. He 
trusted he had as much feeling as those 
who were perpetually talking about it; 
and he should treat an insinuation to the 
contrary with the contempt it deserved. 
He gave his opponents full credit for the 
goodness of their intentions, and trusted 
they would act with the same candour to- 
wards him. 

Mr. Fox rose and said:—As the right 
hon. gentleman seemed, in some part of 
his speech, particularly to allude to me, 
I am desirous to take this opportunity 
shortly to give my opinion on the subject 
of the debate. When, Sir, we consider 
his abilities, his opportunities of acquiring 
information, and the great attention which 
he has paid to the subject, we may flatter 
ourselves that we have now heard the 
whole force of the argument against us. 
When I say against us, I am aware that I 
do not use the most parliamentary way of 
speaking ; but 1 must confess, that I have 
been so long engaged on one side of the 
question, that I have now formed a strong 
predetermined opinion. I do not affirm 
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and justice (and I should suppose, when 
I had got that I had not much to ask) 
but with policy and prudence in time of 
war. It appears, then, that we only differ 
as to the mode of abolition. 

The right hon. gentleman states a 
powerful objection to our mode, if it be 
well founded ; namely, that it is impracti- 
cable. Let us examine it, as contrasted 
with that mode of abolition which he has 
himself proposed, and see to which of the 
two this objection of impracticability may 
most justly be applied. First, the right 
hon. gentleman states that our mode 
cannot be carried into effect without the 
consent of the planters, which we can- 
not expect to have. I have no hesitation 
to state, that if to the accomplishment of 
the abolition of the slave trade, we attach, 
as a necessary condition, the consent of 
the planters, we do not see the question 
in a fair and manly light. What ground 
of hope have we, even from their profes- 
sions, that they will ever be induced to 
give their consent to such a measure? 
And if we advert to what has been their 
conduct m every former instance, we can- 
not have the smallest prospect that such 
an event is ever likely to take place. On 
a former occasion, t trust I may make 
the allusion without any irregularity, 
(Mr. Fox here alluded tothe line ofargu- 
ment adopted by Mr. Dundas, when he 

roposed his plan of gradual abolition], 
i remember great pains to have been 
taken to hold two different languages to 
the different parties in this question, to 
persuade the planters that if they did not 
accede to terms of gradual abolition an im- 
[3 1] 
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rhediate abolition would be effected; and 
the enemies of the trade, that if they did 
not accept of their object upon the same 
terms, there would be no abolition at all. 
This attempt to persuade both parties com- 
pletely failed. It did not succeed with 
me, because I was persuaded that the 
abolition might be effected in a different 
manner ; and I have not understood that 
it has gained one proselyte among the 
West Indians. The right hon. gentleman 
says, that whatever laws may be passed 
the traffic in slaves will not be extirpated, 
and that the whole of the navy of eae 
cannot prevent illicit intercourse. I am 
fully aware of the truth of this position, 
and of the inefficacy of laws to suppress 
any commerce which holds out the tempt- 
ing prospect of .high profit; but this 
refutes the reasoning of those who con- 
demned the severity of penalties imposed 
by the present bill; as it is evident that 
the rigour of the penalty ought to be in 
proportion to the difficulty of suppressing 
the offence. In this respect, therefore, 
the right hon. gentleman made the fullest 
defence of those penalties, which have 
been so much reprobated. On the penal- 
ties themselves he did not dwell much ; 
in fact, he did not seem to take them at 
all into his consideration. .When he 
asked, ‘ Will it not be practicable to 
smuggle, notwithstanding the operation of 
the law?” ought not another question 
to have suggested itself, «‘ Is it not also 
possible that those concerned in smugglin 
may be detected?” Mayit not be expected, 
that the law will at least have some effect 
in securing the object in view ; that in 
éome instances the vigilance of its opera- 
tion will arrest the criminal; and that in 
others the contemplation of its penalties 
will prvent the offence ? But another 
objection is, that these laws cannot be 
executed without the co-operation of the 
West Indians themselves. Are there not 
already laws in force, prohibiting any 
intercourse between the West Indians and 
North America, for the purpose of procur- 
ing provisions? Has there been found any 
deficiency with respect to the observance 
of those laws? And yet provisions may 
be purchased more easily than slaves. 
Allusions have been made to an expres- 
sion brought forward by me on a former 
evening, and repeated this night by an 
hon. friend of mine. From the construc- 
tion put upon that expression, I conceive 
that it has been misunderstood. My hon. 
friend did not say, “ the West Indies are 
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of little consequence, let them go; he 
merely answered a speculation that the 
consequence of the abolition of the slave 
trade would be the loss of our West India 
gpm ; a speculation which, by-the- 
y, is very uncertain. To the assertion 
on the one side, he only ornare an asser- 
tion of his own, that even if the speculation 
of the loss of those islands should E be true, 
we should be as well without them: and 
then came in the case of America. On 
that subject, I confess that I hold a differ. 
ent opinion. I consider the loss of Ame- 
rica aS a grievous misfortune to the 
British empire. I always should be 
inclined to coincide with those prudent 
men, who are not disposed to risk any 
great stake on the chance of speculation ; 
and if even, in the contest between Great 
Britain and her colonies, I had been of 
the opinion of the Dean of Gloucester, 
that the independence of America was 
desirable, I should not have ventured to 
have acted on that opinion. But in this 
case, if the West India planters should 
present the alternative, ** either we will 
separate from Great Britain, or continue 
the slave trade,” I should have no hesi- 
tation. I would say, “ Separate, go to 
America, or if you think proper, go to 
France.” When I threaten them thus, I 
mean to convey, that the separation would 
be infinitely more inconvenient to them 
than to Great Britain, and that they are 
but little prepared for such a step. 
The right hon. gentleman entered into 
a detail of the amount of the importations, 
but was afterwards obliged to admit, that 
not much stress was to be laid on a calcu- 
lation of that sort. He entered also into 
a speculation with respect to the rivalship 
of America in point of manufactures. 
The probability of what this country may 
suffer from such a rivalship, I consider to 
be very remote. The extent of land to 
be cultivated in America, compared even 
with the increasing rate of population, 
must retard such an event for a great 
number of years. But when I venture to 
ut the case of the loss of the West Indies, 
talk so from a certainty that there is 
no danger of such a separation, and from 
a firm conviction that it cannot be the 
result of the present bill. Asto the point 
of right, I affirm that, from the nature of 
the connexion, no right can be more 
unquestionable than for the legislature of 
Great Britain to interfere in regulating 
the external commerce of her colonies. 
The right hon. gentleman says, that if you 
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cut them off from one branch of trade, 
you become yourselves bound to supply 
the deficiency. In point of fact, the argue 
ment is not founded, for you have already 
interdicted them from many branches of 
commerce, which you do not supply. But 
what is the extent of his argument, as 
applied to the present case? To say that 
you are bound to supply the West India 
planters with slaves with your own hands 
and your own capital, till such a time as 
those gentlemen are convinced that no 
fresh a4 Se are necessary, is to suppose 
that you have formed something like the 
worst of all contracts. It is to suppose 
that you have sold yourselves to the devil 
to the end of time, and are engaged to do 
his service, without the possibility of 
redemption. When the right hon. gen- 
tleman talks of the danger to be appre- 
hended from slaves newly imported from 
a country, where neither from religion, 
morality, nor philosophy, they have ac- 
ques any laudable sentiment or good 

isposition, where neither precept nor 
example bas concurred to form them to 
amiable manners and habits of virtue, 
what is the obvious inference? If there 
is one country in the world so peculiarly 
‘ unfortunate, so totally depraved, is not 
this wretched picture of our nature owing 
to the existence of that abominable traffic, 
which thus tends to eradicate from the 
character any thing amiable, or even hu- 
man? Can there exist any obligation to 
be the conductors of such a trade? We 
@annot have made such a contract. If 
we have, it is one of those few contracts, 
which ought to be violated.—The right 
hon. gentleman, in taking notice of the 
particular clauses of the bill, lamented 
that there should be one, enacting, that 
those slaves, who are already in the 
islands should be taken from one island 
to another, and thus separated from the 
Connexions they may have formed. If 
he conceives the attachment which binds 
them to the place they have once inha- 
bited to be so strong, with what sentiments 
must he contemplate the separation which 
they, in the first instance, experience 
from their native soil—that separation 
which breaks asunder all the bands of na- 
ture, which tears them from every object 
of sympathetic fondness, from every scene 
of early endearment ?—With respect to 
the clause which enacts, that those ne- 
groes who shall be attempted to be brought 
over for the purpose of illegal commerce, 


shall be sold, and the money applied to 
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particular purposes, I certainly shall re- 
gret its operation, and sincerely wish that 
any other mode of disposing of them 
could be suggested. It is urged against 
us, ‘“* You say, that they are unjustly torn 
from their friends and their country: 
why, then, do you not take the means 
to restore them ?”’ If it were possible to 
secure this object, I should grudge no 
expense with which it might be attended. 
But one of the evils of this robbery is, 
that it leaves no means of restitution. 
Should we attempt again to convey these 
poor wretches to the coast of Africa, 
they might only be left to perish by fa- 
mine, or be exposed to a repetition of the 
sufferings which we now deprecate ; and 
this circumstance in itself I can only con- 
sider as a fresh stigma which attaches to 
this abominable traffic, and a more con- 
vincing proof of its foul atrocity—As to 
the practicability of the different plans, 
so far as they are connected with the 
question of the co-operation of the colo- 
nies, if the plan of abolition can be car- 
ried into effect with the consent and co- 
operation of the colonies, my plan is full 
as easy and practicable as that of the right 
hon. gentleman; but if it must be en- 
forced without their consent, his plan is 
more difficult in execution, and less cer- 
tain in its operation than mine. Evasion 
becomes easy, in ey arta as distinction 
is difficult. Would it be harder to pu- 
nish a man for importing negroes, or for 
only importing them above a certain age ? 
In the one case, the enactment is broad 
and positive, and removes at once all 
difficulty and deception; in the other, 
the distinction is matter of intricacy and 
doubt, and opens a wide door for impo- 
sition and subterfuge.—But is the right 
hon. gentleman authorized by the West 
India planters to state their co-operation 
in the plan which he has proposed? Have 
they not constantly opposed the utmost 
obstacles to every step which has been 
taken in this business? Did not the act. 
to prevent the exportation of negroes to 
other islands meet with the opposition of 
those who are enemies to the abolition ? 
Their co-operation we cannot hope for, . 
and never shall have.—Doubts have been 
attempted to be raised with whom the 
right rested to decide upon this question. | 
Unquestionably, the assembly of Jamaica 
may decide upon matters of internal juris- 
diction, but it belongs to the parliament 
of Great Britain to regulate the concerns 
of external trade. IJtis not fit that the as- 
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sembly of Jamaica should take upon itself 
the province of the British legislature. Yet 
such is the scope of that reasoning, which 
goes to affirm, that this trade cannot be 
abolished without the consent of the co- 
lonies. With respect to the existence of 
@ supposed engagement sanctioning the 
trade, and pledging the faith of parlia- 
ment for its continuance, whenever par- 
liament at any time thinks proper to en- 
courage a trade, it by no means binds it- 
self either to carry it on, or to compensate 
for its abolition. When I opposed the 
commercial treaty with France, on the 
ground that it would be prejudicial to our 
trade with Portugal, I never pushed the 
argument so far as to contend, that be- 
cause by a former treaty, we had encou- 
raged the trade with Portugal, we were 
indispensably bound to afford it the same 
countenance, and not to divert commerce 
into any other channel. But what have 
we done this session and the last? We 
have, on the ground of the scarcity of 
provisions, entirely stopped a great trade, 
the distillery trade. No proposition can 
be more evident, than that whenever any 
motive of policy requires a trade to be sup- 
peor’, the legislature is immediately au- 
thorized in employing measures to sup- 
ressit. But the suppression of this trade 
18 Called for not only by motives of po- 
licy, but of humanity ; and by what is far 
superior to any considerations either of 
policy or humanity—the principles of jus- 
tice. The right hon. gentleman admits, 
that without some regulations the trade 
not only cannot be carried on, consist- 
ently with policy and prudence, but con- 
sistently with humanity and justice. 
When he admits this right of regulation, 
all question with respect to the right of 
Interference is at an end. If we have a 
right to stop the importation of all slaves 
above twenty, why not stup the importa- 
tion of all? The right hon. gentleman 
has taken notice of the unfounded calum- 
nies circulated against the planters. Un- 
doubtedly, a great body of evidence has 
been brought forward to prove, that man 
acts of cruelty have been orpetrated, 
under the sanction of this odious traffic. 
This, indeed, is no good reason why the 
planters, who partake of the characters of 
any iixed body of men, should be branded 
with one general stigma. It cannot, 
however, be denied, that wherever there 
is Slavery, there will be abuse. If with 
respect to the West Indies, we judge of 
the national character from that which 
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has always been considered as ite beat 
criterion, the national laws, we shail 
form no very favourable conclusion 
What cair be more detestable than the 
laws of Barbadoes? And if any thing can 
exceed the letter of the law of Barbadoes, 
it is the practice of Jamaica, as described 
by Mr. Bryan Edwards, a man justly en- 
titled to every praise. I do not impute 
that spirit of cruelty to individuals; it is 
the inevitable consequence of slavery. 
This trade, it is said, has existed a hun- 
dred years. Slavery, it is to be lamented, 
is much older. We have had writers upon 
slavery among the ancients, and there 
we can trace the same effects, produced 
by this detestable practice, that we have 
occasion to witness in modern times, 
The authority of Aristotle has been 
quoted ; and what does he say on the sub- 
ject? ‘“* The Barbarians are slaves by na 


ture, and made for the service of the 


Greeks.” Finding the practice subsisting 
among his countrymen, this occurred to 
him as the most satisfactory mode of ac- 
counting for its origin; and in another 
place he says: ‘* You must not introduce 
what is too improbable, even in fiction ; 
therefore you must not represent a slave 
as a good man; for the character, though 
not impossible, is contrary to nature and 
to general experience.” Nothing, indeed, 
can be more true than that all the virtues 
of man are allied to liberty: in the ge- 
nerous soil of freedom they take deep. 
root, and acquire full vigour and matu- 
rity; their vices foster on the dunghill of: 
slavery, and shoot forth with nauseous 
luxuriance.—But the right hon. gentleman’ 
says, that even if we were to abandon the. 
trade from a principle of justice, we should 
gain nothing on the score of humanity. 
I will not repeat the argument so often 
enforced, that we ought to abstain from 
crimes without any consideration of the 
consequences: but I will ask, if we aban- 
don the trade at the present moment, who 
are likely to take it up? Will the French, 
will the Dutch, will the Americans em- 
bark in such an undertaking? If, from a 
principle of justice, this great coun 
takes the lead in renouncing this abomie 
nable traffic ; if America bears testimony 
to the same cause, and France, already: 
pledged by her own declarations, perse- 
veres in the course she has adopted, may 
not this powerful example bethe most effec- 
tual step to a final abolition? I ask those 
who questioned your right to legislate for - 
Jamaica, what right you.have to legislate 
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for Africa? what right Englishmen have 
to tear the unoffending inhabitants from 
their native soil, and to devote them as 
victims of their avarice and cruelty ? what 
sort of law that is which sanctions the 
comnnission of injustice? what sort of mo- 
rality that is which teaches us to commit 
crimes because they are countenanced by 
the example of others ?—But if the plan 
of the right hon. gentleman is most ex- 
ceptionable in point of practicability, 
how does it stand in point of humanit 
and justice? What must we think if 
Great Britain, giving up the general 
point of her right to carry on the trade, 
and openly avowing its injustice, should 
stil continue to exercise that trade with 
respect to the weak and the helpless? Is 
it of consequence for a nation to be moral ? 
What impression, then, must it give to 
other states, that Great Britain acknow- 
ledging the injustice of the trade, and 
henceforth renouncing all privilege to 
traffic in those who have arrived at man- 
hood, reserves to herself the power of 
reying on helpless infancy and unoffend- 
ing innocence? Can a government be 
respected or respectable, which places hu- 
manity and justice in one hand, and po- 
licy and guin in the other? And yet, 
this must be the case if you do not abo- 
lish the slave trade, and still more so if 
you adopt the plan of abolition proposed 
by the right hon. gentleman. Of all 
charges, that of precipitancy is the least 
applicable to the supporters of this bill. 
It the other branch of the legislature 
should still be found to differ from-us in 
opinion on this subject, let it not be the 
fault of the House of Commons that a 
traffic is sanctioned, which every man ad- 
mits to be contrary to humanity, policy, 
and. justice. 
Mr. ose said, that several provisions 
_of the bill were of a nature which the 
House could not safely pass with any at- 
tention to the interests of the planters, or 
even with probable success to the object 
proposed. He was by no means an irene 
te the abolition of the slave trade, whic 
he thought could be effected without vio- 
lence or personal injury, and even with 
the concurrence of the’planters. To the 
time and mode in which it was proposed 
that this abolition should be accomplished, 
he could not but object. To the first 
provision of the bill, it was in his mind 
an insuperable objection, that:it interfered 
with the subjects of other powers, by 
bringing them to trialin this country, if 
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they were convicted of having violated 
this provision against shipping negroes 
from Africa. If a Dane or a Swede, for 
instance, chose to carry on this trade, his 
ship and cargo were by the provision 
subjected to confiscation, and he himself 
to the punishment of transportation, in- 
flicted on him by an English jury, and an 
English judge. Would not a measure of 
this kind be an unjustifiable interference 
with the legislature of other powers, and 
expose us to difficulties, and even war 
with neutral nations? To the second 
provision, he also must object, inasmuch 
as it went to punish any British subject 
who should be convicted of carrying nee 
groes to foreign islands; its operation, in 
this respect, would, however, be found to 
be partial; no one could deny, that an 
inhabitant of Ireland was a British sub« 
ject; yet he could not be affected by 
this provision, though he carried on the 
trade it was intended to abolish; thug ° 
Cork and Waterford might be made to 
rise on the ruins of Bristol and Liverpool. 
To other provisions of the bill he also ob- 
jected, as they tended to vest a discre- 
tionary powerin the hands of the governors 
of our islands which might be liable to 
great abuses: as a were enabled to 
bring home any number of witnesses in 


defence of their own conduct, while they 


might keep back those who would vindi- 
caie the conduct of him whom they ac- 
cused. Positive acts of parliament in 
favour of the slave trade, which decidedly 
pronounced, that without this trade our 
colonies could not exist, were to be found: 
in our statute books. He was therefore 
against its being abolished abruptly, vio- 
lently, and unseasonably, and without 
giving a fair trial to other modes by which 
the same object might be accomplished 
with equal effect, and infinitely less dan- 
ger. The breed of negroes might, he be- 
lieved, be increased.in our own islands to 
the numher necessary for their cultivation, 
he therefore suggested the propriety of 
proposing rewards for its encouragement. 
The promoters of the bill would defeat 
their own object, by the violence with 
which they wished to carry it into effect. 
Though a friend to the abolition, if the 
time and mode proposed involved no diffi- 
culty or danger, he must now oppose it, 
because the provisions of the bill seemed 
pregnant with both. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair admitted the force 
of some of the objections: capes the. 
last speaker, but when duly considered, 
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they would be found to arise from a mis-! not altered. Even the late events that 


conception of the bill. The first objcc- 
tion urged, was the difficulty of bringing 
home a foreigner for trial; and it was 
argued that we could not make the sub- 
es of neutral nations, amenable to our 
aws. Now, foreigners were not subject 
to the provisions of this bill, but in the 
single instance where they landed and 
sold negroes in our islands ; and their pu- 
nishment in such cases were recognized 
by the custom of every country, and by 
the principles of the law of nations. The 
act of shipping negroes on the coast of 
Africa, and exporting them to our coun- 
tries, was made acrime in British subjects 
alone. That inconvenience might arise 
from the bringing of witnesses home from 
the colonies was true; but not in the ex- 
travagant extent insisted upon by the hon. 
ntleman. It certainly could be no 
ardship to bring the offenders home, 
where they would be tried by a jury of 
their countrymen. Besides, most of the 
offences might not be committed in the 
West Indies, but,on the high seas, or on 
the coast of Africa. If any thing could 
be devised to answer the purpose, without 
the necessity of bringing the persons 
home, he should be happy; but in the 
present state of the West Indies, it was 
not to be expected that justice would 
be done upon any culprits by whom the 
law might be violated. He thought it 
was not for those who opposed the mea- 
sure to object to the mode of disposing of 
the slaves taken which the bill proposed. 
After every day of their lives, contrary to 
nature and justice, treating human beings 
as a commodity, they’surely could not 
find fault with their being sold for the be- 
nefit of the captors.—He would not admit 
that it was competent for that House to 
make laws to bind the Africans; much 
Jess could he admit its competency to de- 
fine at what age they might be made 
slaves. The attempt to ascertain the age 
added not a little to the injustice and im- 
practicability of the plan; for in no case 
did our laws recognize any reference to 

e, except in cases where violence was 
offered to females who had not attained 
a certain number of years. Upon the 
whole, he could vote but one way, and that 
was for the abolition. 

Mr. Windham said, he rose to explain 
the doubts which he had felt upon this im- 
portant subject; and, though he might 
entertain doubts, the sentiments by which 
he had originally been influenced were 


had taken place in Europe, which were 
sufficient to have reversed all former poli- 
tical opinions, and like an electric shock, 
to have destroyed the magnetism and po- 
larity of the mind, had not overturned 
the principles on which his opinions on 
this subject were founded. All the 
havoc of the rights of man had not blunted 
him to the rights of Africans, nor had the 
example of French liberty reconciled him 
to Atrican slavery. He confessed he did 
not think the subject had been argued sa- 
tisfactorily on either side, or in sucha 
way as to remove the doubts under which 
he laboured. On the points of justiee, 
both parties seemed agreed; though ar- 
guments upon this head had been ad- 
vanced, that he could not admit. Those 
who supported the abolition upon the ge- 
neral principles of justice were not con- 
sistent with themselves, if they admitted 
any thing short of the total abolition of 
the institution of slavery. This should be 
a caution how they embraced principle 
without qualification, or divested any 
point of the comprehensive relations, 
that might be involved in it. Both sides 
had unnecessarily dwelt on the topics of 
justice and humanity, to which all were 
ready to subscribe. It was requisite, 
however, to hear something more than the 
exclamation of “ Fiat justitia, ruat coelum!” 
—He did not think it was a proper view 
of the case to say that we could not legis- 
late for Africa. It was to be considered 
in what respect our conduct to them was 
unjust. It violated as yet no municipal 
law, and slaves were procured sometimes 
by consent of the African states ; so that 
we were influenced only by a general re- 
gard for the happiness of mankind. It 
was for the welfare of other states, then, 
that we were so much interested, and b 

which our conduct was to be guided. 
He recalled this to the recollection of the 
House, to show how inconsistent those 
persons were, who, in discussions of 
the present time, leat important as 
this, maintained that we had no business 
with general views of the welfare of man- 
kind, that this was mere quixotism, and 
and made up of chimerical reveries, and 
that a nation had nothing to do but to 
consult its own interest. It was likewise 
held out as a principle, that we ought not 
to do wrong merely because others would 
do it, whether we ‘did or not. That this 
was true was unquestionable ; the point, 
however, was thige-whether there would 
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be a greater quantity of misery occasioned 
to mankind by our adding to the number 
of crimes, or whether the mass of guilt 
remained the same, if we continued to do 
‘the wrong or not? He thought the ex- 
ample we might give to others, and the 
effect this might have upon the conduct 
of others, was the great point of view in 
which the matter was to be taken. In the 
present case, the example of Great Bri- 
tain, renowned and glorious as she was, 
in abstaining frum the trade, where the 
number of individual states engaged in 
the trade was so small, would be of the 
last importance. It was unfair to argue, 
that parliament was only doing what it 
had before resolved upon, and the charge 
of precipitation was an unjust imputation 
on a case that had so long depended. 
Was not the state of the islands changed ? 
Was not the state of Europe changed ? 
Yes; great and awful changes had taken 
place, which made every attempt of the 
nature we were at present engaged in, 
attended with the most imminent danger, 
even to the very objects, in favour of 
whom the bill was brought in. There was 
‘ pow no question of weighing English gold 
against African blood, and the profits of 
Europeans against the miseries of Africa: 
these were things not to be compared: 
but there was a question, namely, weigh- 
ing humanity against humanity, and com- 
paring the means proposed with the pro- 

able attainment of the object. In the 
balance of evils, he would let the Africans 
remain some time longer in their former 
state, sooner than risk the dangers which 
@ precipitate endeavour to meliorate it 
might draw on us. The planters them- 
selves were already much disposed to 
alleviate their condition ; and this dispo- 
sition might be expected daily to improve 
from the mild operation of opinion, which 
was principally set afloat by the discus- 
sions whichjhad taken place in that House 
on the subject. A time of peace, too, 
was preferable to a time of war. Bad 
effects might be produced on the temper 
of the negroes. Upon the whole, he 
should have been pleased that the subject 
had not been agitated at the present mo- 
ment, and that it had been allowed to 
stand over though not laid out of view. 
He said that a plan* had been formed 
for the abolition of the slave trade by a 


* This plan will be found in Mr. Burke’s 
Works, Vol.9, p. 283. It is intituled, “ Sketch 
of the Negro Code.” 
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friend of his (Mr. Burke) of the most 
extensive benevolence as well as compre- 
hensive genius, which he had conceived 
many years ago, and intended to bring 
forward, had he not given way to the hon. 
gentleman by whom the subject was first 
agitated in that House, and to whom he 
had resigned it, careless by whom good 
was done, provided it was done, and from 
a conviction that it then came forward 
with better hopes of success. The plan 
of his right hon. friend he had viewed with 
that predilection which he entertained 
for every thing that his great wisdom at- 
tempted. The design of that plan was 
difterent from that of the hon. gentleman; 
it did not begin by abolishing the traffic, 
but by introducing such regulations into 
the treatment of the negroes, as would se- 
cure their propagation, and make the 
trade gradually die away. Next to such 
a plan as that, at the present moment and 
under the present circumstances, he 
should have wished no plan at all to have. 
been adopted. Upon so important a 
question, he could not reconcile his mind 
to giving no vote at all, and seeing the 
doubts, as they appeared to him, it was 
with great reluctance that he should vote 
for the bill. Nothing could be more un 
pleasant than to act against principles, to 
the truth of which the mind had assented : 
he was certain of the principles, and could 
not be certain of the proper force of the 
objections ; he would therefore follow that 
tenor of conduct which he had uniformly 
observed on the present subject, and vote 
consistently. 

Mr. Pitt said, that as often as he had 
heard the question agitated, and as ably as 
he had always heard it argued, no rea- 
soning, no argument which ingenuity. 
prompted either by an honourable differs 
ence of opinion, or by an interested motive’ 
could suggest had operated to change his 
fixed and decided idea respecting the 
advantages of speedy and immediate abo- 
lition. He was so far from agreeing with 
his right hon. friend who spoke last, that 
the alarming events which had taken 
place since the introduction of the ques- 
tion into that House, were of such a 
nature as to make it advisable to alter 
the time and manner of abolition, that he 
felt such circumstances to be the strongest 
reason to induce the House to adopt the 
measure. Even the danger of principles 
at present afloat, made him draw an 
opposite conclusion from that of his right 
hon. friend, and in his mind justified pis 
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contending that, with regard to the safety 
of the islands, with a view to the cause 
of humanity and justice, we should resort 
to an abolition without further delay. In 
every consideration therefore which he 
was enabled to give the business, that was 
his invariable opinion.—That the agitation 
of the business might create a dangerous 
im ion on the minds of tlie negroes 
and the interests of the planters, if the 
bill was not passed, he was free to confess; 
and he felt no small degree of anxiety on 
that particular point. If he thought the 
measure was not likely to succeed, he had 
rather that it had slept in a temporary 
oblivion, till it might be brought forward 
with more safety and unanimity. When, 
however, the bringing it so often forward, 

- appeared likely to advance the measure 
of abolition in the end, by preparing all 
ties for it; when he heard it asserted, 
rom the best authority in the House, that 
since the subject had been brought forward 
the horrors so deprecated and lamented 
by all, had in a great measure ceased, he 
hoped the practical good of discussion 
would counterbalance the practical evil 
il cheese from agitation.—From the 
debates of that House getting abroad he 
saw no possible danger ; much less could 
he conceive how they could create dis- 
content in the minds of the negroes ; they 
must see that most of the arguments were 
in their favour : if, nevertheless, there yet 
was danger in debating the question, he 
did not wish. to probe their wounds still 
more, by going then into arguments upon 
the grounds of humanity and justice. He 
declared, he was astonished to hear such 
contradictory positions from gentlemen 
respecting the continuance of the trade. 
Would they, who apprehended such danger 
from the slaves already imported, cun- 
tinue to import a new mass year after 
year, and in the same breath contend, 
that such annual reinforcements cured 
the mischief that operated on the minds 
of the old slaves? If the danger was so 
great, and the question was become so 
delicate, that gentlemen were afraid to 
agitate it, would they still argue for the 
continuation of that danger, and contend 
against the abolition as a remedy for the 
evils which they so much dreaded? He 
would say nothing of the alarm that pos- 
sessed the minds of gentlemen, nor would 
he dwell on the horrors and injustice of 
the trade, to induce gentlemen to adopt 
his ideas, because all were agreed on those 
gr@unds, and there were not to be found 
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among the most interested in the conti- 
nuance of the traffic, men so lost to ali 
sense of truth and all the powers of con- 
viction, as to stand up advocates for sanc- 
tioning the trade on the principles of 
humanity and justice. He did not like 
the plan which Mr. Burke had formed for 
the gradual abolition, though he had the 
greatest reverence for every thing which 
came from that respectable and enlightened 
gentleman; because he thought that, by 
protracting abolition, they would increase 
the danger of the islands: by beginning 
with an amelioration of the situation 
of the negroes, the more their expecta- 
tions woald be excited, the greater would 
be the danger of their being impressed 
and stimulated by the fallacious principles 
with which they were assailed. On the 
contrary, by commencing our labours by 
the abolition of the trade altogether, we 
were removing the radical cause of their 
misery, and preparing the way to a cer- 
tain melioration of their condition, inas- 
much as it would be the interest of the 
planters to treat them in a more favour- 
able manner.—He could not pass unno- 
ticed the unfairness of confounding the 
internal affairs of the islands with the 
circumstances of the trade. All the 
dangers and misfortunes of the colonies 
were certainly not to be ascribed to the 
discontent of the slaves; and the preva- 
lence of an idea so grossly érroneous 
would, in his opinion, most endanger the 
interests of the planters. Gentlemen were 
inconsistent in arguing, that, by eens 
the abolition, the West Indians woul 

themselves become sensible, that it was 
for their interest and credit, that it should 
be eventually put an end to. But upon 
what principle was this hope to be in- 
dulged, how was it to be reconciled to 
their public acts ? He would put the mat- 
ter to a fair criterion, and refer the House 
to the report of the assembly of Jamaica 
in 1788, inwhich they stated the sole objec- 
tion to an abolition of the trade to consistin 
the disparity between the number of males 
and females, which, when done away by 
the importation of more females, would fure 
nish them with the means of sufficient po- 
pulation. Thus they admitted the expe- 
diency, the policy. the humanity and the 
justice of the abolition, and only gave 
their opinion as to the period when it 
should commence. That period had long 
since arrived, and yet, compare the re- 
port with a petition presented this very 
session,-and they would find the planters 
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coming forward to parliament, and stating, 
that they had proved on oath to the 
House, that the trade was not opposite 
to the principles of justice and humanity. 
-—-Such were the consistency and candour 
of the West India planters; who, so far 
from wishing for the abolition, after the 
delay with which they had been indulged, 
flatly contradict themselves, and declare 
themselves of a different opinion from 
that they avowed eight years ago. Not- 
withstanding this, the House was desired 
to wait for some time longer, in compli- 
ance with the wishes of the West Indians. 
With respect to their pretext of obtaining 
four years for the sake of proportioning 
the numbers of the sexes, he hele proved 
to the House, that the sexes tallied at 
the moment the complaint was preferred, 
as much as could be, though not equally 
in all the islands: if a disproportion had 
taken place, it was because greater num- 
bers were imported. He never heard his 
calculations respecting the proportion of 
the sexes disproved; and he was aware 
the complaint had been urged, and was 
then urged, as a pretext against the bill. 
Jn this way, and from this mode of pro- 
ceeding, it was not possible to guess at a 
period which the West Indians would say 
was proper for the abolition: that was 
, avowedly the opinion of the petitioners, 
and it was farther corroburated by this 
circumstance, that since the idea of an 
immediate abolition was prevented, the 
importation had increascd with fresh vi- 
our, and was one-fourth more, at 
east, than parliament had determined it 
ought to be. Nor was this all: in pro- 
portion as the legislature disapproved 
of the continuance of this odious traffic, 
' the planters seemed to extend their ne- 
cessities and their views, and were eager 
to import fresh slaves for the cultivation 
of new colonies, an idea scouted in that 
House universally. If then, during the 
last four years, the trade had been fol- 
lowed with additional vigour, it plainly 
appeared, that what was urged respecting 
population was a pretext for the future pro- 
gress of the trade.—He wished also to 
press on the minds of gentlemen the ar- 
gument respecting the improvement of 
uncultivated lands. It was urged by the 
lanters, that they were paying quit-rent 
or one million of acres, which would be 
waste on their hands unless they were al- 
lewed to import slaves for reclaiming the 
same. Wouldthe House say, that the slave 
“trade was to be continued till this million 
[{ VOL. XXXII. ] 
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of acres was brought into cultivation? If 
a hundred years ago, it was proposed to 
add a million more of sugar acres to our 
islands, would it be agreed to at the ex- 
pense of encouraging the slave trade, and 
did not the same principle apply in the 
resent case? If this plan was tolerated, 
It would be equivalent to founding new 
colonies. Was it not better to make those 
gentlemen a compensation for their quit~ 
rents, than establish new colonies, and 
continue the slave trade on that ground? 
—Did gentlemen mean to say that the 
parliament of Great Britain had no right 
to interfere with the internal regulation 
of the colonies? He would not enter into 
any long argument on the question of 
right; it was not necessary—when gen- 
tlemen, however, considered that we regu- 
lated the commerce of the islands, they 
rust admit, that we had an indubitable 
right to enact a measure of abolition. 
Parliament had the undoubted power and 
right to prohibit the trade; the act of 
1778, though it limited the right of taxa- 
tion, except for purposes of revenue, left 
full power to prohibit trade; and while 
the House can abolish that on which the 
slave trade depends, the guilt must re- 
main with them if they allow it to con- 
tinue. With regard to our power in this 
respect, it was acknowledged by a re- 
ort of the assembly of Jamaica in 1788. 
t wasthere stated, that ‘it is not suffi- 
ciently understood in Great Britain, that 
the African trade does not, by any means, 
belong to the people of the colonies ; that 
itis purely British, carried on for their 
own advantage, in their own bottoms, 
and on their own capitals.” Taking this 
representation to be true, nothing could 
be more incontrovertible, than that par- 
liament had the power to regulate or to 
annihilate, as it thought proper, that 
trade which was immediately under its 
own control.—The next question was, 
whether any practical or moral good 
would ensue from our dereliction of this 
trade, and whether, though we ahandoned 
it, the same evil would not still continue in 
some other shape, or rise up again in some 
other quarter? Allowing this objection all 
its force, would a petty and fraudulent — 
trade bear any proportion to that openly 
carried on under the sanction of the Bri- 
tish government ? It was plain, that by 
such illicit trade one-tenth of the usual 
number could not be imported; and the 
oe good of the measure was esta- 
lished if nine-tenths of the negroes 
[3 M] 
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ceased to be imported. Nor was this all: 
‘by diminishing the quantum of slaves, the 
_ demand for them would be reduced, the 
misery of the islands would be mitigated, 
~ and the horrid condition of the African 
natives would be meliorated. Neither 
would the blessings of abolition stop here ; 
the example of our colonial possessions 
would have a happy effect on all Europe, 
and pave the way for universal abolition ; 
in his mind this was an irresistible argu- 
ment for speedy abolition. His hon. 


friend (Mr. Rose)had remarked, that if 


we abandoned this trade, its profits could 
‘be transferred to Ireland. He was sur- 
prised at such an idea having occurred to 
any man; if, however, such a conse- 
quence should follow, he would only say 
for one, that if the slave trade was to 
have a continuance at all, it was more 
honourable to the British legislature to 
have that national stain affixed to any 
other people than those over whom it ex- 
ercised control. Ireland possessed an 
independence, which exempted it from 
the jurisdiction ofthe British government; 
yet Ireland, by participating of the ad- 
vantages derived from our colonial trade, 
had in return agreed to respect the regu- 
Jations we thought necessary, and upon 
that ground we had a right to expect 
- from them a co-operation in this measure. 
But this was not what he relied on. He 
' would not do so much injustice to any 
al of his majesty’s dominions, muc 
lesa to the spirit and generosity of the 
sister kingdom, as to suspect, for a single 
moment, that Ireland would meet this 
uestion with any other sentiment but 
that of cheerful acquiescence. Ireland 
would certainly disdain to oe to 
its own bosom the reproach and shame 
indignantly driven from our shores. To 
proceed to his hon. friend’s objections to 
the clauses of the bill: the first clause was 
that of making persons taken on the high 
seas, in the exercise of this trade, guilty 
of felony, while it had been encouraged 
for a hundred years past. It was much 
to be lamented, that the legislature had 
so long sanctioned the continuance of this 
trade: but it was a perversion of the fact 
to say that this bill went to inflict pu- 
nishments for any of those previous pro- 
ceedings to which the law heretofore gave 
countenance. The bill had no such ob- 
ject; it merely stated and defined what it 
meant to constitute offences in future, 
and those who should incur them, did it 
with their eyes open. The question, then, 
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was, whether felony was a punishment 


too severe for the crimes described in the 


bill? In order correctly to decide upen 
that point, the fair way would be to take 
a view of those offences, which incurred 


the penalty of transportation, and then 
say whether, upon the comparison, man 
of them were not inferier in moral turpi- 
tude to the atrocity of crimes which dif 
fused barbarity over the continent coue? 

Df 


which desolation had been previo 


carried. The avarice of man might lead 
him to such a course shocking as it was, 
but the law which restrained him could 
not be too severe.—The criticisms made 
upon that clause in the bill, which allowed 
the cargoes of slave ships taken in the 
prohibited trade to be sold for the reward 
and encouragement of the captors, at 
once gratified his mind, and confirmed 
his opinion, as to the absolute necessity 
for the immediate abolition of so horrid a 
traffic. Compared with the principle of 
the bill, the clause was doubtless incon- 
sistent, and the necessity of it was to be 
deplored ; but it flowed fram the radical 
and incorrigible viciousness of the system, 
that when you drag a man into slavery 
from the bosom of his family and con- 
nexions, it is in vain for you afterwards 


‘to attempt to make him any atonement; 


the injury donc is without possibility of 
remedy. Notwithstanding this, he hoped 
that this apparent inconsistency with the 
principle of the measure would be found 
capable of some remedy. However much 
he might lament the necessity which 
should induce the House to agrce to this 
partial augmentation of slaves, he would 
accept that alternative rather than suffer 
the indiscriminate importation to continue. 
He was nevertheless happy in being able 
to suggest some thing which might relieve 
the House from the necessity, and at least 
alleviate the sufferings of those who should 
be intercepted in their passage. Expe- 
rience had shown the necessity of secur 

to the persons employed, an interest m 
the execution of all laws of this description, 
and possibly that object might be gained 
by allowing the captors areward governed 
by circumstances, calculated to ensure 
humane treatment to the negroes found on 
board the ships taken.—-The next consi 
deration was, how the Africans so taken, 
should be disposed of? Ne man could 
deny, that it would be only an aggrava- 
tion of their wrongs to send them.back to 
suffer death in the place from which they 
were taken. Such conduct would be but 
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a mockery of humanity. An asylum 
However, still presented itself in other 

rts of their own country, when distri- 

ted among the factories established by 
an African company, whose objects, far 
from promoting slavery, were to diffuse 
happiness and freedom, and where the 
poor creatures might receive all the con- 
solations which their unfortunate situation 
would admit. There were also other 
parts of his majesty's dominions, in which 
persons so. circumstanced might be dis- 
pesed of occasionally, and where, while 
they were usefully employed, they might 
receive that protection, and most of all, 
those instructions best calculated to re- 
pair, as much as possible, the wrongs both 
of themselves and of their countrymen. 
Mr. Pitt concluded by declaring that he 
should vote for the total abolition of the 
trade. 

General Tarleton rose, amidst repeated 
cries for the question, and claimed the at- 
tention of the House to the great injus- 
tice which would be done to the commerce 
of Liverpool; if this trade were abolished. 
The dry docks there had; he said, been 
built‘principally on account of the African 
trade. He stated, from authorities which 
he could depend on, that the Americans, 
the Spaniards, and the Swedes, were 
offering the greatest encouragement for 
the prosecution of this trade, and he de- 
clared, as he was sure both Spain and 
America would encourage the traffic of 
slaves, so would Ireland, which would 
rise on the ruin of Liverpool. He con- 
chided with moving “to leave out the 
word “now,” and to add the words “ 
uper this day: four months.” 

Mr. Dent seconded the motion. He 
implored: Mr. Pitt to pause, before he 
gave his vote for the abolition of a 
trade which produced a revenue of 
3,600,000. If the slave trade were to be 
abolished, he hoped the merchants would 
have some compensation from: parliament. 
If this were not done, it would be a viola- 
tion of the Bill of Rights. 

The question being put * That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the question,” 
the House divided : 


Tellers. 


The Lord Muncaster - 
Yeas ; Mr. Matthew Montagu - ; o 
Gneral Tarleton- «- - 
Nozs Mr. Robert Dundas - : 74 


The Bill was consequently lost. 
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Abbot, Charles M’Leod, general 
Adair, James Martin, James 
Adeane, J. W. Milbank, R. 
Annesley, F. Mills, William 
Baker, William Milnes, R. S. 
Bankes, Henry Montagu, M. 
Baring, John Mordaunt, sir John 
Bastard, J. P. Muncaster, lord. 
Belgrave, viscount North, Dudley, 
Bullock, J. Page, Francis 
Burch J. R. Pitt, right hon. W. 
Burdon, R. Plumer, 

Buxton, R. J. Pybus, C. 3 
Calvert, J. jun. Rolle, John 
Canning, George Ryder, hon. D 
Carvstort, earl. of Sheridan, . B. 
Courtenay, Johan. St, John, hon. A. 
‘Dolben, sir W. Smith, S. | 
Dundas, Charles Smith, Wijliam - 
Eliot, hon. E. J. Smith, J. 

Eliot, hon. J. Spencer, lord Robert 
Fitzpatrick, R. Stanley, J. T. 
Fletcher, sir H. Steele, T. 

Fox, hon. Charles J. Thornton, S. 
Francis, Philip Thornton, R. 
Grey, Charles ‘Thornton, H. 
Halhed, N. B. Townshend, C, 
Hare, James Whitbread, S, 
Harrison, John Wilberforce, W. 
Howard, Henry Windham, W. 
Hussey, William bh ae su Ey 
Jodrell, R. P. Wood, 


Debate on Mr. Grey's Motion for a Come 
mittee on the State of the Natton.] March. 
10. Mr. Grey rose, in conformity tu his 
notice, to call the attention of the House 
to the state of the nation. He said that, 
whatever opinion might prevail as to the 
justice of the cause'in which we were ene 
gaged, it must be acknowledged on all 
hands, in whatever view it was taken, that 
the situation of the country was such as the 
niost sanguine could not look at with oon- 
fidence. We were arrived ata crisis which 
was likely soon to lead us to life or death. 
Next to that. Providence, in whose hands 
were the issues of life and death, the care, 
the vigilance, the firmness, the patriotism, 
and integrity, or the remissness, neglect, 
and corruption of those whom the people 
have chosen as the guardians of their 
liberties and the stewards of their fortune, 
would tend to decide the fate of the coun- 
try. Under that impression it was that 
he called upon the House for the discharge 
of that duty which the constitution had 
vested in them, and which they could not 
omit to perform, without a breach of the © 
trust reposed in them. He therefore 
solicited their attention to what he should 
have the honour to lay before them, a 
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reries of facts, descriptive, in his opinion, 
of the state of the nation. 

In entering upon this important sub- 
ject, he felt considerable discouragement 
In referring to his experience of the con- 
duct of the majority of that House, dur- 
ing the last three sessions. Nor was he 
at all relieved in looking around him that 
day, as it would seem, from the thin attend- 
ance, that many members did not think 
it worth their while to leave their dinners 
in order to examine into the situation of 
the country. Under these discourage- 
ments his hopes of success were not san- 
guine; but as he felt his duty to be im- 
portant, and such as he could not in ho- 
nour.forego, he would endeavour to dis- 
charge it. A right hon. friend of his 

Mr. Fox) had last year made a motion 
for a committee to inquire into the state 
of the nation.* He was impressed at that 
time with the danger with which this 
country was threatened. He took, as he 
was well qualified to take, a general view 
of the situation, not merely of this 
country, but of Europe. Humbler should 
be his efforts, as humbler were his abi- 
Jities. ° 

The House of Commons were, in a pe- 
culiar manner, the guardians of the pub- 
lic purse, and sustaining this constitu- 
tional character, it was a duty immedi- 
ately incumbent on them to watch care- 
fully the expenditure of the public money, 
and to attend to the resources of the 
country. It would be acknowledged 
on all sides, that whatever might be their 
opinion of the cause of our present situa- 
tion, that situation it was important to 
know. Whether we were to continue the 
war, or to look for a speedy peace, it was 
extremely necessary for us to know the 
extent of our resources. Without the 
most rigid economy we could not go on, 
even supposing the great blessing of 
peace to be arrived. Whenever peace 
was made, it should be so made as to re- 
move, as much as possible, all grounds of 
jealousy. Withgut attention to this ob- 
ject, we could not, even upon the conclu- 
sion of a peace, be said to be in a state of 
safety. Ministers had declared their wil- 
lingness to treat, on suitable terms, with 
the present government of France. He 
hoped we should be able to treat with the 
French republic: but in treating we 
should recollect that in all probability, 
the French government would in future 


* See Vol. 31, p. 1345. 
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pay great attention to the improvement 
of their marine. This he mentioned 
merely to express the strong sense which 
he entertained of the necessity of our pro- 
viding, if possible, against future jealou- 
sies. In looking to the rest of Europe, 
there was in the north an active and am- 
bitious potentate, whose views of naval 
aggrandizement were apparent, and who, 
it was obvious, had entered into the war 
to raise herself upon the depression of 
other powers. That, therefore, would be 
an additional cull upon us to maintain our 
naval superiority. 

Having premised thus much generally, 
he should now proceed to the particular 
object of his motion. We were now in 
the fourth year of the war, and had some 
knowledge of the expense uf the pre- 
ceding three years. During these three 
years we had added 77 millions to 
the capital of our funded debt. In order 
to provide for the interest of this sum, 
new taxes must be imposed to the amount 
of 2,600,000/. This debt, when compared 
with the service pertormed while it was 
accumulating, was of such enormous 
magnitude as to demand the scrupulous 
investigation of that House. The war 
had been calamitous beyond example; 
it had also been extensive to an extreme 
degree; when, however, he compared it 
with former wars, he was unable to find a 
just cause for this vast expense. If we 
looked at the war of king William, the 
present in extent or importance was not 
equal to it. Was not our religion and 
constitution then at stake? The princi- 
ples and objects of both wars were similar, 
the sphere of operations as extensive, and 
the exertions as great. To come, how- 
ever, to very recent times; let us com- 
pare the expenses of the present war with 
those of the American war, when by the 
bad policy of his majesty’s then advisers, 
we kept up a very large army, and we 
should find there was nothing to justify 
the present enormous profusion. The 
present war exceeded the American war 
in expense to a degree that would asto- 
nish the House. We were in that war 
nearly matched with all Europe, beside 
the vast continent of America. In the lat- 
ter place, we had an army of 40,000 men; 
at the same time we supported a vigorous 
war in the East and West Indies, and at 
Gibraltar braved the united forces of 
France and Spain; yet in six years of 
such a war we only incurred a debt of 
53 millions. We had in the last three 
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ears exceeded that war of profusion 

y 14 millions. He should be told that 
great expense must necessarily follow 
such a war as this. He admitted it. 
But then he must contend that such ex- 
pense called upon the House to examine 
it, to compare its amount with the services 
performed, and to compare both the ser- 
vice and amount of debt with those of 
former wars. During the last three 
years, there had been incurred for the 
navy, a debt of 15,200,000/.; for the army, 
17,600,000/; for the ordnance 2,600,0002; 
in all, about 35,400,000/.—a sum infi- 
nitely greater than ever had been voted 
for the same services during the same 
period. After the House had granted to 
the minister every thing he asked, they 
would. be astonished when they found 
that, in addition to this, enormous sums 
had been expended without estimate, 
without the consent of parliament. 

_ The first head of expense which called 
for the attention of the House was the 
Navy, and he wished to remind them of 
the principle which the minister avowed 
long ago, with regard to the navy debt. 
The right hon. gentleman was minister in 
1782, and was therefore responsible for 
the tenor of the king’s speech at that 
time. In 1782 the speech from the throne 
recommended to the serious consideration 
of parliament, “that part of the debt 
which consists of navy, ordnance, and 
victualling bills,” and farther stated that 
‘‘the enormous discount upon some of 
these bills showed this mode of payment 
to be a most ruinous expedient.”* This 
speech must be taken to convey the senti- 
ments which the minister then entertained 
upon this subject. Indeed, he had him- 
self confirmed it in 1793; for when he 
asked fora loan of 4,500,000/., he said he 
had made ample provision for an extensive 
scale ofexpense. He made a pledge to 
the House, at the beginning of the war, 
that, as far as he was able, he would keep 
down that which was usually called the 
extraordinaries of the navy, and would 
prevent the accumulation of unfunded 
debt. But how stood the case? Having 
received an estimate exceeding the libe- 
‘ality and even profusion of former par- 
liaments; having carried extraordinary 
expenses farther than ever had been 
known in the same length of time in any 
former war, the sum expended beyond 
the estimate was enormous. The navy 
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debt was stated to be 10,788,000/.; to this 
must be added other sums, and it would 
appear that the excess of expenditure 
beyond the votes would umount to 
13,700,000/. No man felt greater pride 
than he did in the superiority of our navy. 
When, however, he compared the force 
of that navy with the force of the enemy 
it had to contend with, he must say that 
the sum expended was extravagant be- 
yond all example. When we had met the 
enemy at sea, he was proud to say our 
superiority had been decided; but if we 
looked at the general distribution of our 
strength, we had no reason to be satisfied. 
We had not received that advantage which 
might have been expected; nor had our 
trade at any period, or in any war, been 
so ill protected. 

With regard to the Army we were not 
in a better situation. The extraordinary 
eater above the estimate exceeded nine 
millions, and the vote of credit was more 
than double that of any former period. 
In elucidation of this part of his subject,. 
Mr. Grey entered into various calcula- 
tions, and maintained, that the whole sum 
expended undeér this head, not specifically 
voted for that purpose, amounted to up- 
wards of fourteen millions, and over. 
which, heane upon principle, parliament 
had no control; for the items had not 
been previously submitted tothem. This 
system had been severely reprobated 
during the administration of lord North; 
and again in 1782, in the report of a com- 
mittee of that House of which the present 
chancellor of the exchequer was himself 
a member. In the war of king William, 
which lasted nine years, the extraordi- 
naries of the army did not exceed 
1,200,0002. In queen Anne’s war, which 
lasted eleven years, only two millions. 
And what had we to comfort us for this 
immense expense of our army? Not even 
a single victory. The American war was 
once supposed to be the acme of profu- 
sion. But in 1778, 1779, and 1780, the 
whole extraordinaries of that war, did not 
amount to nine millions. In the Amert- 
can war we had an army of 40,000 men 
acting offensively. We acted vigorously 
in the West Indies. Our success against 
the united force of France and Spain at 
Gibraltar was brilliant, But in the last 
year of the present war, had we done 
any thing that was worth recording? We 
had an army on the continent, which 
came home without doing any thing. 
We had an expedition to Isle Dieu and 
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to Quiberon. Astothe West Indies, had 
we an army to act on the offensive there? 
They were not only net so, but to a certain 
extent unable to preserve themselves. 
He would say, therefore, that the extra- 
vagance of the last year of this war was 
so great; the effect of it so disastrous to 
us; the weakness of the eouncils con- 
ducting it so manifest; that if the House 
refused to go into an inquiry upon it, 
they would surrender to.the minister the 
power specially vested in them the 
constitution for the benefit of the people. 

The next point to be considered was 
the Ordnanee, in which we had been told, 
there had been great refurm and reduction 
of expense. or this head of service, 
2,608,000/. was voted on estimate; and it 
appears from the accounts, that the ex- 
traordinaries amount to 2,964,Q00/., a sum 
actually exceeding the estimate. To this 
weaiginek the sete he a made 

n the army and navy would ] 
wath equal ne Avr This mode of in 
creasing the public expenditure was un- 
canstitutional, and had been condemned 
by parliament, and by the chancellor of 
the exchequer himself. Yet we found 
this system, so reproached and con- 
demacd, incroasing every year under the 
direction of this very minister. ‘lhe total 
of what had been expended without the 
consent, and consequently without the 
control, of parliament, amounted to 
41,280,000¢. This enormous sum, with 
the sums voted by parliament, amounted 
to 66,800,000/., funded in the 3 and 4 per 
cents, spent in three years of the present 
war, in which little eould be found but 
continued discomfiture, defeat, and dis- 
grace. If that House suffered the people 
af England thus to be drained of their 
treasure without inquiry, they wou!'d rob 
and plunder the people of England.. He 
had no doubt, the right hon. gentleman 
would remind him of an event in which 
lus personal feelings were interested, and 
ask him if he had forgot what had been 
done in the West Indies? No, he cer- 
tainly could not forget it; on the con- 
trary, he was proud of it; but this was a 
topic on which he would rather any body 
else should speak than himself. 

He said he had stated in round sums 
the money voted, as also the money ex- 
pended beyond the estimate, as a ground 
on which he thought the House ought to 
Inquire into the whole subject. If he 
were to leave it here, he might, he con- 
ceived, be entitled to submit, that he had 
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laid before them a sufficient claim for ine 
quiry. There were other instances ef un- 
constitutional practices on the part of the 
executive government; and 2 principal 
one was the erectien of Barracks. It was 
alarming enough to raise money for any 
purpose without the consent ef parlia- 
ment, but when that practice was made 
use of to invade the rights and privileges 
of the people, it was not only a breach of 
duty in a minister to incur such expense, 
but a still greater breach of duty in that 
House to suffer it. He would therefore 
say again, that if that House did not call 
the minister to account fer hts conduct 
with regard to these barracks, they would 
scandalously betray their trust.—Since 
the year 1790, upwards of 1,300,000. 
had been raised without the knowledge or 
consent of parliament, m erecting bar- 
tacks in this country. Are they to be per- 
manent barracks? They will hold 40,000 
men. Is that to be our peace establish- 
ment? 18,000 used to be the number in 
time of peace, tegether with 4,000 from 
Ireland for our colenies abroad. The opi- 
niong of the best writerg upor our censti- 
tution, were clearly against barracks ak 
together. Barracks indeed they were 
called, but mere properly by Blackstone, 
“inland fortresses.” Why did not the 
ainly fer what 
purpose these fortresses for 40,000 men 
were really erected? That subject de- 
manded an inquiry. It was not the ex- 

ense alone which created the objection, 


‘It was the influence which they might 


have, and which they might be inten 
to have; and the unconstitutional effect 
they might produee. He said, he was 
warranted in entertaining this suspicion,’ 
when he coupled the barracks with cer- 
tain expressions used in that House by 
the secretary at war, such ag “a vigour 
beyond the law,’”? and other expressions 
of an alarming nature. : 
The enormous amount of the army ex- 
traordinaries, the navy debt, and the ord- 
nance extraordinaries, he had stated for 
the consideration of the House, as rea- 
sons why he thought it necessary to 
inquire into the state of the nation. He 
had stated likewise the unconstitutional 
inode of preceeding on a system that kept 
from the public eye the real state of pub- 
lic affairs. He was arraigning in some 
degree, and charging with misconduct a 
minister who had only to ask and it was 
given tohim. That such a man, 80 cone 


ded in and so supported, should have re- 
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course to the unconstitutionel mode of 
raising wnoney he had adopted, appeared 
most rrigir pmo He had had votes 
of credit of more than double the amount 
of any former grant. Under such cir- 
cumstances the House ought to be more 
careful ; for the more they granted him 
in the expenditure of which they could 
gee nothing but failure, the more rigid 
should their examination be. There was 
another forcible objection against the 
conduct of the minister in raising money 
in the course of the present war. 
Money advanced to government by the 
bank might undoubtedly receive a par- 
liamentary sanction; it was, nevertheless, 
8 mode of raising money which had, from 
time to time, been limited by the consti- 
tutional jealousy of parliament. When 
parliament recognized the establishment 
of the bank, they did so upon principles 
of public utility. No maxim was better 
understood in that House than this: 
‘‘ That no advance shall be made to go- 
vernment by the bank in anticipation of 
the revenue.” The caution was good, it 
was wise; it tended to prevent the over- 
growing power of a minister, by furnish- 
Ing him with money without the know- 
ledge and against the consent of parlia- 
ment. This was not a maxim merely, it 
was expressly provided for by an act of 
parliament, and that for a double pur- 

ose ; first, to prevent the minister from 

aving acommand of money without the 
consent of parliament; secondly, that a 
sufficiency of money might always re- 
mainin the bank, to answer the purposes 
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troduced, to do away the salutary provi- 
sion of the act of William and Mary. 


This was a mode of raising money contrary 
to the principles of the constitution, and 
in this way more money had been raised 
by the present minister, than ever had 
been by any other minister before him,—~ 
Last year, a loan of unusual magnitude 
was voted. In September, the chancellor 
of the exchequer entered into a negotias 
tion, which, in any mercantile house, 
would have been considered as an act of 
bankruptcy. In October he was obliged 
to meet parliament for a new loan; and 
in February a vote of credit was demand. 
ed to pay off part of the arrears. He 
maintained, that 14,500,000/. would be 
left unprovided for at the end of the 
year. 

These things, however important, were 
not so material as many other points 
which would arise out of the examination 
of the subject. When the House voted 
money, they naturally expected it to be 
applied to the purposes for which it was 
specifically voted. Here the case was 
reversed ; money was voted and not ap- 
plied to purposes in the contemplation by 
parliament, in violation of the provisions 
of an act of parliament. This formed a 
serious charge against the chancellor of 
the exchequer. The disposition paper 
did not give the House such an account 
as they could depend upon. The money, 
for instance, for the pay and clothing 
of the militia, which had been voted, and 
which ought to have been issued at Mid- 
summer, 1794, had not been issued yet. 


of those commercial dealings for the sake | Money to an enormous amount had been 


of which the bank was instituted. No 
man had ever infringed these salutary 
provisions so much as the right hon. gen- 
tleman. He seriously believed that this 
was the great cause of the inability of the 
bank to assist the commercial credit of 
the country, in their usual manner. On 
the 31st of December, 1795, they were in 
advance to government 11,643,000/., and 
also upon two votes of credit. Certainly 
the money was not advanced without the 
authority of parliament. The sums he 
had stated were advanced on bills of ex- 
change from the treasury, authorized by 
alate act of parliament. This practice 
was never permitted before the 5th or 6th 
of William and Mary, nor since, until the 
late act. To the astonishment of the 
whole world, however, when a bill upon 
a vote of credit came to be passed through 
that House, a clause surreptitiously in- 
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advanced by agents to government. He 
understood also, that money was due to 
officers on the staff, and a great part of it 
was owing to them for duty on the conti- 
nent. These arrears ought to be inquired 
into, as well as the cause of them.— What, 
then, would be the situation of the coun- 
try, even supposing us to obtain peace 
immediately ? With our present debt, 
our peace establishment could not possi-. 
bly be less than 22 millions a year. Our 
present income, allowing it in every 
branch to answer its estimate, could not 
possibly be more than 19,500,000/., and 
therefore, supposing our debt not to ine. 
crease another shilling, we should have to. 
provide annually by taxes 2,500,000/. 
more than we pay already. Let gentle- 
men reflect upon this, and then, if they 
could, refuse to inquire into the state of 
our finances. It was easy to say that the 
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wolf was not at our door yet; the wolf 
must, however, come at last. An end 
there must inevitably be to our resources. 
He entreated the House to look at the 
pressure which was at this time felt by 
their constituents, and the still greater 
ee which they unavoidably must 
eel. He called upon the independent 
country gentlemen to vote for the inquiry. 
The great danger they had to dread was, 
the overgrowing influence of a minister, 
whose conduct was hostile to the princi- 
ples of our constitution, and which influ- 
ence it was the duty of that House to 
destroy : . 
: “ Non Hydra secto corpore firmior 
Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem.” 
It was a monster, which if that House 
did not destroy, would assuredly destroy 
the country. He called upon the House 
to exercise its most valuable function, the 
inquisitorial power of the Commons of 
Great Britain, and concluded with mov- 
ing, “‘ That this House will resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, to 
consider of the State of the Nation.” 

Mr. Jenkinson said, that it was pecu- 
liarly the province of that House to keepa 
jealous and watchful eye on the state of 
the finances, and on the mode in which 
they were conducted, and the services to 
which the supplies ought to be appro- 
priated, no man would deny. The House 
possessed a legislative, and an inquisito- 
rial power; and to the latter belonged 
a control over the management of the 
public purse. These two capacities im- 
plicated two duties opposite in their na- 
ture, and which ahould be exercised when 
adequate occasions called for their inter- 


ference. In no administration, however 
wise and perfect it might be esteemed, 
should a blind and implicit confidence be 


reposed; but a certain degree of confi- 
dence was due to every administration, 
as long as thcir conduct betrayed nothing 
that justified suspicion. If suspicions 
should arise, and those suspicions appear- 
ed to stand on strong and substantial 
ground, then, indeed, it would be crimi- 
nal in parliament not to grant an inquiry, 
such as was that night proposed; if, on 
the contrary, the grounds adduced for 
that investigation were equally trivial and 
unfounded with those urged in the pre- 
sent case, it was the duty of parliament 
to resist it. 

On the first glance at the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, many objec- 
tions must arise against instituting an in- 
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uiry, unless on strong and very substan- 
tial grounds. Such grounds had not now 
been proved, and that such did not exist, 
he trusted he should be able to show. 
The general accusation was against the 
conduct of ministers in the present war: 
its extent was eaid not to be so great as 
that of other wars, though the expenses 
attending it were far more considerable. 
But every war had been more expensive 
than the war preceding it; and according 
to the wealth, extent, and prosperity of 
the nation, the increase of expenses in 
succeeding wars was inevitable. An im- 
partial survey of the nature of the con- 
test we were engaged in, would amply 
prove that the expenses incurred by its 
operations were such as need not dread 
the charge of prodigality. The expenses 
attending the prosecution of a war, should 
be estimated by the private expenses to 
which, at certain times, every family was 
exposed. If at present every article of 
provisions cost nearly double their for- 
mer price to individuals, must they not 
be proportionably expensive to govern- 
ment? If the exertions of the enemy 
were great, and the means they employed . 
mighty, must not a | ahd a een scale . 
of expense be adopted by those who op- 
osed them? The enemy with which we 
ad to contend, had sacrificed the whole 
of its commerce, and spent five-sixths of 
its specie to carry on the war. If the 
war was just and necessary, and that it 
was he would ever avow, he did not see 
why the expense attending it should be 
deemed a sufficient ground for instituting 
the inquiry called for. The present state 
of the country was to be judged of by 
the state of our revenue and commerce. 
In every other war, the new taxes always 
failed to produce the full amount at 
which they were stated: and the old 
taxes particularly fell off from their ac- 
customed produce. On an average of 
the three years before the war, and the 
first three years of the war, the difference 
between the permanent taxes was only 
246,000/. and the new taxes were at least 
equal every year to what they had been 
stated. The commerce of the country 
was in a state still more satisfactory. The 
average. of the exports during the three 
last years of peace, was 22,585,332/. The 
average of the last three years of the 
present war, was 24,453,338]. So that 
the exports of the war exceeded those of 
the peace, annually, 1,868,000/.—The — 
next topic was the mode taken to borrow 
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money to defray the necessary expenses 
of the war, and here it was natural to ex- 
pect, that in proportion to the magnitude 
of the sums borrowed, the interest must 
increase, yet even in this particular the 
money had been borrowed during this 
war, at an advantage of 12 per cent. in 
favour of the country, when compared 
with the loans made donug the American 
war. The hon. member had adverted to 
former times as a reason why the House 
should agree to his motion for a commit- 
tee of inquiry; but he had not given the 
chancellor of the exchequer any credit 
for the plan he pursued, for appropriating 
the annual million towards the sinking 
fund. The present war he must ever 
consider as one on which depended the 
liberty of the subject, and the very exist- 
ence of the constitution. Considering 
the present contest as such, posterity 
could not, in justice, exclaim against the 
burthens which they would have to de- 
fray ; for the war was entered into and 
continued, not more for the purpose of 
Provevine ourselves, than for handing 
down to future generations, our constitu- 
tion unimpaired, and our liberties invio- 
late. The next question was, how far 
the exertions of ministers had been pro- 
portioned to their expenses. Let gentle- 
men look at the number of men this 
country had brought into the field, and 
the number of ships put into commis- 
sion, and the charge of improvidence 
against government must vanish. During 
the American war there were 314 ships 
in commission; at present there were 
$68. The number of men in the army 
bad increased in‘ the same proportion. 
We had a much larger force employed 
-than on any former occasion, and it par- 
took, from the nature of the contest, as 
much of a continental as it did of a ma- 
ritime war. Reason dictated to us, that 
when at war with France, to engage the 
continental powers in our favour was 
politic. He therefore maintained, that 
there was no prodigality in subsidies. 
The Austrian loan had been called im- 
politic; and some gentlemen had gone 
so far as to say that a subsidy would hive 
been better; but those opinions had al- 
ready been found groundless, the interest 
had been suinceaally paid ; and the gua- 
rantee of this country for the sum was 
not impolitic. What was the consequence 
of that loan? It had diverted the atten- 
tion of the enemy from its marine; and 
even if it was never liquidated, this coun- 
(VOL. KXXI.] 
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try would be amply repaid by the crippled 
state of the French navy.—It was true, 
there was a large unfunded debt ; that, 
however, was provided for in the ways 
and means of the year. If the war was 
confined to one point, then it would be 
practicable to present clear and satisfac- 
tory estimates; but as we had never been 
engaged in a war which was carried on 
in so many different quarters, it was im- 
possible to frame estimates more satisfac- 
tory. The hon. member had adverted 
to the erection of barracks; as if that was 
a subject to which parliament was a 
stranger. It would, however, be recol- 
lected, that the account of the annual ex- 
pense for the last five years had been con- 
stantly laid on the table. The system 
was one which parliament had conceived 
to be prudent and wise; and of course 
the House must have been prepared for 
the estimates on which the hon. member 
had so much enlarged. The hon. gentle- 
man had asked, what had been gained b 
the war, and why it was carried on? ¢ 
was carried on for national objects; and, 
as a naval war, we had gained great ac- 
quisitions. Did the hon. gentleman con- 
sider the skill and valour displayed in the 
war as nothing? Did he hold our acqui- 
sitions in the East Indies, the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Dutch settlements, the 
post of St. Domingo, the island of Mar- 
tinique (which marshall Bouille pro- 
nounced to be the key of the West India 
islands), and Corsica, as nothing? He 
defied any gentleman to show that there 
ever had ican a more glorious and suc- 
cessful war. Mr. Jenkinson said, he 
heard constantly of the parliamentary 
jealousy in the reigns of George Ist and 
2nd. but he knew nothing of it. Histor 
taught him that a larger share of ont 
dence had been given to ministers in 
those reigns than in any other, when a 
million and a half had been used for se- 
cret service money for ten years, and no 
proceedings passed upon it; and after- 
wards, when parliament required an ac- 
count of the expenditure of the secret 
service money, the minister advised the 
king to refuse it. It was impossible for 
him fairly to examine the whole of the 
hon. gentleman’s arguments; but he 
would maintain, that for the last twelve 
hoe this country had enjoyed more po- 
itical liberty than at any former period, 
and that the people had had a larger 
share in the constitution. Upon these 
grounds, he would negative the mation. 
[3 N] | — 
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Mr. Curwen said, he had listened at- 
tentively to the hon. gentleman's speech, 
and could have wished to have heard 
him justify, upon fair grounds, that sys- 
tem, so ably reprobated by hie hon. friend. 
When the conduct of France was selected 
‘as the fit object of continual abuse, it be- 
came a fair question for that House to 
consider, whether we had made those ex- 
ertions which we had the means of doing, 
and whether the accounts on the table 
were fairly and properly made out? 
What could a member of parliament say 
to his constituents, after having imposed 
additional burthens upon them, without 
being able to tell how the money voted 
was applied? Such was their situation at 
present; and, if no inquiry was granted, 
they might come back and find the bur- 
thens doubled. During the American 
war, it had been thought necessary to in- 
stitute committees of inquiry, because 
the expenses of the war were deemed to 
be improvident and misapplied. Ff that 
was the case when the amount was only 
nine millions, what could justify resisting 
inquiry now, when the amount was more 
than double that sum? As to the boasted 
acquisitions, he considered most of them, 
if not all, as misfortunes. He rather 
wished that some system could be pursued 
that would keep us rid of colonization, 
which tended to weaken the country. 
He denied that continental wars had ever 
been useful to this country. He was 
pointedly severe on the erection of bar- 
racks. Should ministers persist in the 
line of conduct they had pursued, they 
would compel the people to speak for 
themselves, not from any love of French 
principles, but from the burthens, cala- 
mities, and distresses of a ruinous and 
expensive war. If all inquiry was to be 
resisted, it was of ‘no consequence for 
the representatives of the people to call 
themselves such, or to remain there; 
perhaps they might do better to retire. 

r. M. Montagu said, that war was 
always attended with unforeseen ex- 
‘penses; but it was not optional with mi- 
nisters whether those expenses were large 
or small. He thought much praise was 
due to them for the manner in which they 
had provided for the exigencies of the 
war. By a continuance of their exer- 
tions, the French must at last be brought 
to their senses. 

Sir G. P. Turner lamented the ex- 
pense of the war, and was very desirous 
for peace, but confessed he knew not how 
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it could be procured. He did not think 
it was by gentlemen opposite pestering 
ministers with repeated motions every 
week, that peace could be obtained. He 
was therefore for the war, and would not 
enter into the consideration whether the 
loan was a favourable one or not. He 
disapproved of the motion. If the situa- 
tion of the country was critical, there 
was the more danger from public inves- 
tigations. The debates got abroad, and 
if they were known in France, might re- 
tard negotiation. It was not our business 
to confess our poverty if we were poor, 
nor €o spoil our own trade by crying 
stinking fish. 

Mr. Steele said, that the hon. mover 
was justified in asserting, that the ex- 
penses of the pune services had of late 
years exceeded the estimates; but the 
amount was not equal to his statement. 
The navy estimates in the three years of 
the war had amounted to about 
15,000,000/. the debt during the same 
period had increased somewhat more than 
18,000,000/. but this debt could not 
fairly be stated to have been incufred 
without the sanction of parliament. Tt 
had been the practice, from the Revolu- 
tion to the present time, to vote the sum 
of 4/. per man per month, according to 
the number of seamen to be employed; 
this allowance, had not, for some rs, 
been found equal to the expenditure, even 
in time of peace. The great causes of 
the excess in time of war were the high 
price of provisions, the price of naval 
stores, and the expense of transports. 
After the first year of the war, therefore, 
his right hon. friend, on opening the 
budget, had found it his duty to state the 
debt he had incurred in consequence of 
this excess, and the means which he had 
alg for discharging it; and the 

ouse, by its proceedings upon the state- 
ments of his right hon. friend, had given 
an indemnification and sanction for what 
he had done. His right hon. friend had 
provided for the discharge of the whole 
of this 13,000,000/. of navy debt, except 
one million and a half. On the opening 
of the budget in the present session, his 
right hon. friend had informed the House 
that the navy debt had _ increased 
1,500,000/. which remained to:be provided 
for, and the House acted upon it. After 
that information, he could not imugine 
his right hon. friend had proceeded with- 
out the authority of parlrament.— 
hon. gentleman had stated ‘the estimates 
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of the army at 17,600,000J. which was | these grounds he 


provided for by the funded debt ; and the 
extraordinary expenses, or unfunded debt, 
incurred during the last three years for 
the army, he ealculated at 9,000,0004., to 
which he added the votes of credit, making 
in all 14,000,000/. and upwards of un- 
funded debt for the army, unauthorized 
by parliament. This, however, was not 
the true state of the case ; for the vote of 
credit had received the sanction of par- 
liament. From the sum of 9,000,000% 
Nee also to be beset one million rie 
an » arising irom the re ent of a 
large sum which had been aavanced to 
general Clerfait, and from savings on the 
rants for the years 1794 and 1795, which 
aving been applied towards payment of 
of the extraordinaries, reduced the real 
amount of those extraordinaries to 
7,500,0002.—Comparing the 7,500,0000. 
therefore, with the unfunded debt left to 
be provided for at the end of every 
former war, he stated it at his belief that 
we had expended less in extraordinary 
expenses than in any former war. It had 
been next contended, that there was a 
direct violation of the law of appropriation. 
If his right hon. friend had violated the 
uppropriation act, he had done no more 
his predecessors had done before 

him. By that act, certain sums were to 
be estimated and provided for under such 
and such heads: but there had always 
been certain expenses incurred, which 
ministers had not been able to lay under 
any head of estimates, which were after- 
wards brought before parliament, under 
the head of extraordinary expenses, and 
as ae | had always been justified and ap- 
proved by parliament, he did not see that 
any blame could attach to his right hon. 
friend. By the loan of the present year 
provision was made for the repayment of 
2,600,000/. to the army service of the 
year 1795. This sum had been already 
voted by parliament, and repaid to the 
army, and with the addition of the far- 
ther extraordinaries that remained to be 
voted, he pledged himself there would be 
-Money more than sufficient to pay the 
whole of the army, and not to leave six- 
pence in arrear.—It had been urged, that 
the vote of credit had been misap- 
plied, and that it was voted to answer any 
unforeseen demands during the recess. 
This he denied. The estimates and the 
vote of credit had made but one purse, 
and both were made use of indiscrimi- 
nately for the public service. 


Commitice on the State of the Nation. 


Upon 
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objected to the motion. 
The House divided : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Christian Curwen - 
Yeas} Mr Whitbread - - - $ 45 
Noes {Mr Scee DI R207 
So it pased in the negative. — 
Motion for Anatomizing the Bodies 0 
Felons shite Jor Bur lary or Hi re 
Robbery.] March 11. Mr. Joddrell rose, 


pee to notice, to move for leave to 
ring in a bill to increase the punishment 
inflicted by law in cases of burglary and 
highway robbery. Those crimes, he said, 
had of late obviously increased to an 
alarming degree, apd consequently, it be- 
came a duty of the legislature to take 
some means to check this growing evil. 
In the plan which he should submit to the 
House for that purpose, he had taken the 
act of the 25th Geo. 2nd, cap. 37, for his 
model. The House would recollect, that 
the object of that act was more effectually 
to prevent the horrid crime of murder. 
The principal provisions in that act were, 
that the person convicted should be exe- 
cuted the next day but one after his con- 
viction, except that should aan aes to be 
Sunday, and, in that case, on the Monday 
following, and, that after execution, the 
body of the criminal should be given for 
dissection. The first part of tk‘s act, 
viz. that which ordains a speedy execu- 
tion, he did not think necessary to adopt 
in the bill which he should propose to the 
House; because, though he wished to 
increase the punishment in cases of bur- 
glary and highway robbery, yet he wished 
to preserve a discriminating line between 
them and murder; but the next clause, 
viz. that which enacts that the body shall 
be given to the surgeons for dissection, 
appeared to him to be one which might, 
with great propriety, be applied in the 
two crimes to which he had alluded. By 
another clause in the 25th Geo. 2nd, the 

taon convicted of murder was to be 
beat from the time of conviction till exe- 
cution, upon bread and water. This was 
a severity which he did not see the neces- 
sity of adopting ; for nothing could be 
further from his principles than to intro- 
duce more severity than the urgent neces- 
sity of the case called for. The regula- 
tion he suggested was not unknown to 
the law, as a statute of Henry 8th en- 
acted, that the bodies of felons executed 
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should be sent to Surgeons-hall for dissec- 
tion. He had spoken of this bill to lord 
Kenyon, and the late lord chief baron 
Skinner; who both seemed to approve of 
it: nor had he heard of any objection to 
it, but that it would confound the punish- 
ment of murder. with lesser offences, and 
thereby render that pre-eminent crime 
more common. This he did not believe, 
as this circumstance was only a secondary 
consequence, which those who were so 
abandoned as to disregard life would not 
consider. He hoped, that by this increase 
of punishment, the crimes of burglary and 
highway robbery would be diminished ; 


object in view, namely, to check a practice 
which had gained ground of late, and 
which loudly called for some remedy ; he 
meant that of stealing bodies out of 
church-yards. The House were not, he 
believed, aware of the extent to which 
that infamous practice prevailed. He 
had made particular inquiries about it, 
and he found that it exceeded almost all 
belicf. If the bodies of persons convicted 
of burglary and highway robberies were 
given for dissection, it would at all events 
diminish the necessity of robbing church- 
yards, and most probably check the 
practice. He concluded by moving, 
“© That leave be given to bring in a bill 
for Anatomizing the bodies of telons exe- 
cuted for burglary, or highway robbery.”’ 
' Mr. 
simply on the ground that, by increasing 
the materials for dissection, it was likely 
to promote improvements in surgery. 
Mr. Francis said, that when this sub- 
ject was first mentioned to him, he was led 
to believe that anatomical improvement 
was the principal, instead of the secon- 


dary object of the hon. gentleman. How- 
ever if the measure was likely to be attend- : 


ed by moral improvementalso, in dininish- 
ing the number of burglaries and high- 
way robberies, very important addditional 
advantage would certainly be obtained. 
There might be serious doubts entertained 
as to the gencral principle of the bill, 
lest, by extending to other offences those 
ageravated penalties, which the law now 
atlixed exclusively to the crime of mur- 
der, that impression of horror which na- 
ture, co-operating with legislative provi- 
Sions, had implanted in the human breast 
against @ crime so atrocious and detesta- 
ble, might, in some degree be diminished. 
In this view it might, perhaps, be deemed 


Buxton seconded the motion, 
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laws; but though he would not recom- 
mend additional punishment to the lati- 
tude, at present proposed, he thought it 
might fairly be applied to those offences 
which came nearest to the guilt of mur- 
der. Of this description were those inhu- 
man robberies, where the offenders, not 
content with taking the property of their 
fellow subjects, just stopping short of 
murder, exercised wanton cruelties by 
maiming and wounding those whom they 
plundered. Another species of crimes 


Bak those nocturnal depredations, in 


which men were deprived of their usual 


‘ courage and means of defence, and were, 
be confessed, however, he had another | 


during the process of the burglaries, ex- 
posed to terrors worse almost than death 
itself. In cases like these, where the 
offenders had not the same excuses, if, in- 
deed excuses could be admitted, and cer. 
tainly had none of the risk of common 
highwaymen, he should not object to 
their being subject to those penalties, 
even after death, which the law at pre- 
sent reserved for murderers. He should 
at the same time wish to exempt from 
these severities, burglaries which were 
not attended with such aggravating cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair said, he felt great 
satisfaction in happening to be down at 
that early hour to hear the unexpected 
proposal made by the learned gentleman, 
and to give it his direct opposition. It 
was much ta be lamented that there 
‘should be suffered to exist in the criminal 
_laws of this kingdom, any thing which 
could operate as a deduction from that 
general admiration which our judicial 
code was otherwise entitled to receive. 
Unhappily, however, inequalities did exist 
In the classes and definitions of crimes, 
by which the severest penalties were at- 
tached to species of sane infinitely less 
obnoxious than others which were pu- 
-nished in a much slighter manner. this 
had been observed by all versant with the 
criminal justice of the country, and had 
been considered as a manifest defect in 
our criminal code. But were gentlemen 
aware of the extent that was given to the 
_dctinition of this kind of burglary? Were 

they aware that a ragged boy who passed 
‘the most populous street in the metro- 
‘polis after sunset, which was at four 
o'clock on the 2Ist of December, and who, 
taking out a pane of glass with his knife,and 
with a wire drawing out two penny-worth 
' of ribbon, or a pair of garters, was guilty 


iacxpedicnt to add to the scvcrity of our | of the crime of burglary, and must receive 
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sentence of death? Was the person who 
took a few shillings, without committing 
any violence, to be compared to the noc- 
turnal, way-laying murderer? Were the 
obvious moral distinctions of these crimes 
to be confounded, and held forth to the 
people, as meriting the same severity of 
punishment? In truth, the complexion 
of our criminal laws was already too sau- 
uinary. The punishment of the torture 
fad been long banished from this coun- 
try; and God forbid that it should ever 
be revived! Since that time we had little 
more than the penalty of death to inflict 
upon offences the most foul and flagi- 
tious ; and it was painful to reflect that it 
was not entirely reserved for murder and 
high treason, but was inflicted for offences 
which had no comparative enormity. He 
was far from wishing to justify, or even 
to palliate any breach of the law; he 
could not for a moment, however, lose 
sight of the distinction to be made be- 
tween the man whom distress obliges to 
go out into the highway, and without any 
design upon the life of the person whom 
he met with, demands a few shillings, and 
the nocturnal assassin, who, without any 
Immediate risk that he knows of, lies in 
wait to start upon his prey. The law 
had set up, on the impulse of God and 
nature, this barrier between muréer and 
all other crimes, and that legislature 
would, in his opinion, act most unwisely, 
which should be induced on any account 
to remove it. The most that could be 
expected trom it, and even that must be 
extremely uncertain, was that they would 
have fewer burglaries and highway rob- 
beries, but more numerous murders. It 
was the honourable boast of England, 
that murder was here less frequent than 
in any other country. Let them there- 
fore be cautious how they destroyed, or 
even confounded those impressions, pre- 
judices, and terrors, which separated 
murder in its consequences, as in its na- 
ture, from every other crime. As to the 
effect which the measure might have in 
the improvement of anatomy, it bore no 
Proportion to the importance of the other 
considerations; nor would the provision 
of this bill, he believed, furnish all the 
supplies for which the surgeons might 
have occasion. He was not such an en- 
thusiast for the promotion of the science 
of anatomy, as to advance it at sucha 
- price, and by such means. He trusted 
the bill would not be suffered to go into 
another stage. 
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The Attorney General said, that had he 

been apprized that this motion was to 
have come on, he would have made in- 
quiry among those who were at the head 
of his profession, and who were stated to 
have approved of the measure. If they 
had entertained that opinion with any de- 
gree of confidence, he thought it probable 
that this business would have come for- 
ward in a different way. Death was, in 
his opinion, a sufficient punishment for 
any crime. The crime of murder alone 
appeared to him to call for the extraordi- 
nary punishment of dissection. It cer- 
tainly must take away part of the horror of 
that crime, to put it on a level with others 
of an inferior nature; and therefore he 
concurred entirely with the learned sere 
jeant who, by a long, able, and humane 
administration of the criminal law, had 
deserved the warmest thanks of his coun- 
try. 
7 Mr. Fox said, the point on which his 
opposition to the proposed bill rested 
was, that it annihilated that distinction 
between murder and other crimes, which 
was so essential to inspire just impressions 
of guilt. 

‘The motion was negatived. 


Debate on General Macleod's Motion 
respecting the Employment of Bloodhounds 
in the War azainst the Maroons.) March 
21. General Macleod said, that the trans- 
action he was about to state, and the mo- 
tion he should ground upon it, were of so 
much importance, not only to the honour 
of the House and of the country, but the 
interests of humanity for ages to come, 
that he regretted his inability for such a 
task. Betore he entered into any detail, 
however, he should endeavour to wipe 
away some aspersions which had been 
thrown upon him since hehad undertaken 
this business. It had been both publicly 
and privately asserted, that he entertained 
two objects for his present motion, pri- 
vate malice and hypocrisy. In fact, that 
he endeavoured to calumniate a noble 
lord under the mask of friendship. In 
reply to this cruel insinuation, he appeal- 
ed to all who knew him, whether they 
believed him to be capable of entertaining 
sentiments of private malice against any 
man, far less against a person whom he 
loved as a man, and respected as an ac- 
complished soldier, and with whom he 
had always lived in habits of intimacy. 
The first account he hed received of the 
importation of blood-hounds, from the 
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island of Cuba to Jamaica, was through 
the medium of a newspaper; as that was 
not, however, the most authentic inform- 
ation for the House to proceed upon, he 
would read the following extract from an 
original letter: —‘ Kingston, Jamaica, 
January 5, 1796. I dare say you have 
heard of our internal war with the Ma- 
roons of Trelawny-town. We have la- 
boured under the oppression of martial 
law since August last, and when it will 
cease, God only knows. Last week they 
made overtures of peace, and requested 
three days time to surrender, which was 
ted to them, and we entertained our- 
selves with the flattering hopes we should 
soon again enjoy tranquillity. On the 
contrary, the three days truce afforded 
them an opportunity of gaining every in- 
formation respecting our situation, &c. 
and they are again retreated farther into 
the woods than ever. Strange might the 
idea appear, but ’tis a fact, we have im- 
ported from Cuba, 100 blood-hounds, at- 
tended by twenty Spanish chasseurs, and 
they last Friday proceeded into the woods 
to haunt owt and destroy the enemy. It 
is the opinion of people in general, they 
will have the desired effect. Query, 
What effect will it have on Mr. Wilber- 
force? I suppose he shrinks at the idea 
of hunting human flesh and blood, as he 
is pleased to stylethem, with blood-hounds. 
We all wish him present. We had severe 
duty during Christmas holidays, in keep- 
ing guard in and about this town, that 
being the critical juncture to observe the 

dispositions of the slaves, but I am happ 
to say, they are universally well affected, 
and I never saw a quieter Christmas ; 
there is very little to be dreaded from 
them. One half Kingstonis in Trelawny; 
have been there these three months my- 
self; have been in one expedition against 
the Maroons in Charlestown; they im- 
mediately laid down their arms. In addi- 
tion to a number of fine fellows that have 
lost their lives, it has cost the country 
above half a million since the commence- 
ment of this unfortunate war. Youwould 
scarcely credit that 500 of these fellows 
could so long withstand upwards of 5,000 
troops, which are thenumberagainst them ; 
they get into the intcrior parts of the 
mountains, and ’tis impossible to get 
at them. I suppose you are almost tired 
of reading; if not, I am almost tired of 
writing; so will conclude the subject by 
wishing a speedy extirpationto them.”— 
‘This letter was not sent home by-any per-. 
i 
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soa inimical to government, nor to the 
introduction of the blood-hounds. The 
first inquiry that presented itself was, who 
these Maroons were? and the result of that 
inquiry would be, that they were men: and 
not only men, but freemen; that they never 
had been slaves themselves, nor had their 
ancestors been s0, their freedom having 
been acknowledged by several genera- 
tions. The second question, then, would 
be, what were these blood-hounds that 
were imported with thirty Spanish chas- 
seurs to hunt up the Maroons from their 
recesses? and it would be found that they 
were dogs which the opens had found 
of great use upon their discovery of 
Mexico for the purpose of extermination. 
He would crave the attention of the 
House to an extract from the writings of 
Bartholomew de las Casas, a simple 
monk, who was the only person that op- 
posed the barbarities of his countrymen. 
The general here read an extract from 
bertson’s History of America, descrip. 
tive of the horrors of this sort of warfare 
in Cuba.] Bartholomew de las Casas, 
on account of this inhuman butchery, 
rated from his countrymen ; and re- 
presented to the court of Spain such 


abominable practices. Would the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain wink at such pro- 
ceedings asthese? It was usual in Cuba, 


for the Spaniards to feed their dogs with 
human flesh, that they might be unnatu- 
rally bloody and fierce; it was common 
among the soldiers to split a child in two; 
or cut up an Indian in quarters, and feast 
their dogs. Would the House sit care- 
less, while fifty couple of blood-hounds 
were imported from Cuba, and thirty 
chasseurs, to pursue the same bloody and 
inhuman sports? And who were the 
sportsmen? British subjects, British 
soldiers, and British officers! Surely 
parliament would not suffer them to enjoy 
a chase that stained the character of the 
country, and would blot the annals of his 
majesty's reign, as much as it had done 
those of Philip Qnd and Charles Sth ‘of 
Spain. We had not heard the cause of 
this war, or what provocation the Maroons 
had given. He would, however, fur the 
sake of argument, allow that the war was 
in defence of our rights, and consequent- 
ly just; yet we had no right to resort to 
unjustifiable means in prosecuting it. We 
had no right to pursue them with blood- 
hounds into their inmost recesses. He 
had read in his youth the works of Puf- 
fendorf and Grotius, and he could recol- 
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lect that they reptobated all improper in- 
struments of war as unjust, because they 
tended unnecessarily to increase the 
horrors of war. It had been said, that 
these Maroons had been set on by the 
French. If this was the case, what effect 
would this produce on the French as an 
enemy? Were we sure of retaining all 
our West India islands? He was afraid 
not. Supposing Grenada or St. Vincent’s 
to be taken by the French, might not 
they also send to Cuba for blood-hounds, 
exercise those severities of which we 
had shown them theexample? He hoped 
he had said enough to rouse the indigna- 
tion of the House, and to inspire them 
‘with a zeal to vindicate their own honour 
_and that of the nation, by an inquiry into 
~ @ business of so shocking a nature. He 
would now move, “ That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, that he 
will be pleased to give directions, that 
there be laid before this House, copies of 
such intelligence as has been received 
by any of his majesty’s ministers relating 
to the mode of carrying on the War against 
the Maroons in Jamaica.” 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, he was 
possessed of no authentic information 
upon the subject, that he could offer to 
the House. He hoped that he should 
‘be able to satisfy the House, of the im- 
a ae of the motion. The hon. gen- 
tleman had taken it for granted that the 
war with the Maroons was unjust, and 


had originated in aggression on our part. 


It should be remembered, however, that 
it had its rise in an insurrection of the 
“Maroons, unprovoked by any aggression 
or ill usage, and that no part of it was 
to be ascribed to the conduct of the as- 
semblies or of the inhabitants of Jamaica. 
Ever since this insurrection, the island 
‘had been im a state of the greatest alarm 
and danger. The Maroons were accus- 
tomed to descend from their fastnesses at 
‘midnight, and commit the most dreadful 
ravages and cruelties upon the wives, 
children, and property of the inhabitants, 
‘burning and destroying every place which 
sae attacked, and murdering all whio 
unfortunately became the objects of their 
fury. In this distressing situation, the 
‘militia of the island were constantly in 
arms, and forced to be always prepared 
for defence. He didnot understand that the 
purpose of the dogs was such as had been 
stated, nor were they to be employed in 
the barbarous way that had been repre- 
sented. He understood, that im the is- 
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land of Cuba, these dogs were used to 
prevent negroes from running away, and 
merely to seize and retain them, and not 
to tear and mangle them with that cruelty 
which was described by the hon. mover. 
The account given in the book quoted by 
the hon. gentleman, he doubted not was 

ly exaggerated, but however it might 

a just picture of the former practice 
it was not applicable to the present time, 
He did not understand that the descripe. 
tion given by the hon. gentleman was the 
real and true state of the matter. The 
grounds stated for the motion certain] 
were insufficient. He confessed he had 
heard of the fact, but his chief objection 
was, that anyinformation that could be laid 
before the House was lame and unsatisfac- 
tory. It was admitted, that the employ- 
ment of these dogs was not in conse- 
quence of any direction of ministers here. 
if the assembly of Jamaica had caused 
such an application of them to be made, 
which ‘he did not imagine was the case, 
it was surely unjust to lay the blame npon 
ministers. It was not requiring too much 
from the House to ask them to believe 
that ministers, on the first intimation, 
would adopt such measures as would pre- 
vent or prohibit the use of dogs in the. 
manner so justly reprobated. ‘Fhis mi-« 
nisters might easily be supposed to have 
done. When the character of an absent 
governor, whose conduct had _ hitherto 
commanded the greatest approbation, 
was involved, he hoped the House would 
see the impropriety of pushing any far- 
ther a motion on such slight foundation, 
and which must appear unnecessary, 
considering the steps already taken to 
prevent the employment of blood-hounds 
in the way deprecated. 

Mr. Barham said, that the information 
on which the hon. gentleman rested, was 
not sufficient ground for the motion. 
Whether the dogs were gl dar for the 
pore of war was another question; 

ut the hon. gentleman did not attempt 
to state that they were now fed on hue 
man flesh, either at Cuba or Jamaica: 
therefore, so far they must be less fero- 
cious, than at the distant period stated 
in the book to which he had referred. 
Every gentleman who had a park kept 
dogs to protect their venison, and to hunt 
deer-stealers! some of these were called 
blood-hounds, but he never understood 
that they partook of that ferociousness, 
which seemed to excite the humanity of 
the hon. general. The object of using 

+ 
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the dogs in Jamaica was to discover ‘the 
haunts of the maroons, and to protect the 
planters and their families Poin being 
murdered by those barbarous rebels. 
The present was a war against robbers 
and murderers ; and if a banditti consist- 
ing of about 400 infested any of our fo- 
rests, or poured down from some moun- 
tain and murdered every person that 
came within their reach, would gentlemen 
conceive it improper to hunt them out of 
their haunts in a manner the most likely 
to get rid of such villains? The hon. gen- 
tleman seemed to lay much stress upon 
the Maroons being freemen; their being 
freemen, however, gave them no more 
right to a claim on humanity than the 
slaves in the island. If the hon. general 
meant to maintain the contrary, he must 
assure him, that, in the eye of the planters 
freemen did not stand on a higher ground 
than the slaves. The war was an un- 
rovoked rebellion on the part of the 

aroons, because one of them was pu- 
nished slightly, for an offence for which 
in this country he would have suffered 
death. To the Maroons, since that time, 
the most favourable offers had been made, 
but they had persevered in refusing all 
terms. 

Mr. M. Robinson did not consider the 
comimunieation contained in a private 
letter sufficient to induce him to vote for 
the motion. But the defence of the hon. 
gentleman manifested the propriety of 
its being adopted, as he confessed the 
fact of blood-hounds being actually em- 
ployed in carrying on the war. 

Mr. Sheridan declared he hadheard, with 
the greatest satisfaction, that orders had 
been sent to put an end to this atrocious 
mode of warfare. He was concerned, 
however, to find, that the war in Ja- 
maica was a war of extermination. It 
was surprising, that without the abomina- 
ble aid of blood-hounds, the whole force 
of Jamaica could not succeed in subduing 
these unfortunate Maroons, who, by op- 
pression, the breach of treaty on the part 
of the English, and in vindication of their 
rights, had been driven to take up arms. 
There was nothing which could justify 
the use of blood-hounds. The object of 
the war in Jamaica seemed tu be the ex- 
tirpation of this nhappy people. The 
hon. gentleman would not say that the 
Maroons whom in the habits of common 
mtercourse with the planters, were not 
only extremely useful, but tractable. The 
slight punishment to which the hon. gen- 
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tleman alluded, was that of publicly 
whipping a poor wretch through the town 
for stealing a pig. Such was the pride 
of these independent people, that they 
preferred death to such an ignominious pu- 
nishment. The effect of the Maroon’s 
bloody stripes created di-gust throughout 
his nation. We had no right to try him 
at all; as by an express stipulation be- 
tween us and the Maroons, they were to 
be tried by a tribunal of their own. We 
had, in this instance, therefore, violated 
an express article of a treaty. For the 
honour of the British character, he trusted 
that ministers would put an end to the 
atrocities complained of. 

Mr. Courtenay said, it had been assert- 
ed that these blood-hounds were employed 
only to pursue and discover the lurking 
places of the Maroons; but when such 
dogs were set on for a purpose of this 
kind, they would not stop at merely find- 
In a private letter from 
Jamaica, it was stated, that two of these 
dogs had set on a soldier’s wife on the 
beach, and that two soldiers were obliged 
to bayonet them in order to save her life. 
If these animals were so ferocious when not 
set on, what was to be expected from them 
when they were properly trained to thishor- 
ridbusiness by Spanish chasseurs? It had 
been said, that these Maroons came down 
from the mountains to murder during the 
night. This was a mere assertion, and 
totally devoid of truth. But was it not 
strange that 500 men should oppose the 
whole armed force of the island of Ja- 
maica, and oblige the government to put 
the inhabitants under military law, and 
permit a mode of warfare so discordaft 
to the feelings of British soldiers? By the 
treaty with the Maroons made in the year 
1783, it was expressly stipulated, that 
when a Maroon should commit a crime, 
he was not to be punished, but given up 
to his nation. This article was insisted 
upon by them, that they might not be 
subjected to corporal punishment by the 
planters, which they considered the 
greatest misfortune that could befal them. 
Like all other savages, their passions 
were strong, and thcir resentment of in- 
jurics indiscriminating. Let, then, repa- 
ration and friendship be offered, and 
their passions may be made to flow with 
no less violence in the ey ee stream of 
affection and gratitude. To talk of exter- 
minating this handful of brave men, who, 
had mals such a noble resistance, was 
the very acnc of wickedness, and would 
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fix an indelible stain on the British cha- 
racter. If we had broken the first article 
of the treaty, we must stand by the con- 
sequences. What right had we to com- 
plain of the descents of the Maroons trom 
their mountains, when the mode of war- 
fare carried on by us was so much worse 
than theirs. We were now reduced to be 
humble copiers of the cruelties of the 
Spaniards, whose inhumanity we had hi- 
therto always condemned. 
- Mr. Dent expatiated on the ferocity of 
the Maroons, and the necessity of repress- 
ing them by every means that could pos- 
: gibly be suggested. He insisted that the 
‘blood-hounds were only used for the pur- 
pose of tracing the footsteps, and disco- 
vering the haunts of the Maroons, and 
concluded by observing, that as gentlemen 
seemed to have such an antipathy to this 
species of dogs, they would certainly 
have no objection to his proposing a treble 
tax on them, when the question respect- 
ing a tax on dogs came to be discussed. 
General ‘Macleod said, that in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from the secre- 
tary of state, he would not press this bu- 
siness farther at present. He begged, how- 
ever, that it should not be considered that 
he had totally relinquished it. He would 
never quit the subject until the evil was 
redressed : he would stick as fast to it as 
those dogs did to their prey. 
- The motion was then withdrawn. 


Debate on General Smith’s Motion re- 
specting the Expenditure of Public Money 
on Barracks.) April 8. General Smith 
rose to make his promised motion respect- 
ing Barracks. He meant, in the first 
place, to state the amount of the expendi- 
ture, then to compare it with the expense 
incurred by similar objects in past times, 
and next to point out the unconstitutional 
nature of the measure. The expense of 
erecting barracks was alarmingly enorm- 
ous. It amounted nearly to 1,400,000/. 
But the expense was not all. Ministers 
had obtained the means of considerable 
influence, by the patronage of the offices 
to which this system had given rise. 
There were 46 barrack masters, a barrack 
master-general, and 19 officers with sala- 
ries, amounting in all to 11,0002. It 
there were barracks, there certainly must 
be barrack-masters. He begged to know, 
however, why barrack-masters were ap- 
pointed and enjoyed ample salaries, be- 
fore the barracks were built ? At Lincoln 
this had actually been the case, before a 
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single line was marked out. Why, he 
demanded, was the public moncy so ap- 
plied? Was that the way our ancestors 
acted when they wanted money for the. 
public service? He moved, that that. 
part of the act, called the Civil List Re- 
form bill, should be read, by which it wag 
enacted, ‘that no person should enjoy a 
salary of more than 500/. a-year, without an 
estimate being previously given and signed 
by the lords of the treasury. In former 
times, when any important measure was in 
contemplation, an inspecting officer was: 
appointed, who delivered in a report for 
sehen es consideration. If ministers 
ad submitted to the House an estimate. 
of the expense of erecting barracks, he 
was convinced that it would have been 
thrown out, like the famous fortifica- 
tion estimate.* But ministers had first 
squandered the public money, and then 
came confidently forward to demand the 
sanction of parliament for what they had 
done. The chancellor of the exchequer 
had often extolled economy as a virtue ; 
but where was the economy of expending 
1,400,000/. in the erection of barracks: 
The gs was, however, a trifling ob- 
ject, when compared with the unconsti- 
tutionality of the measure. Good God! 
was every town to be made a citadel, and 
every village to be converted into a gar- 
rison? Barracks were already erected, 
capable of containing 34,000 troops, 
which was double the number of the 
usual peace establishment. From this 
fact one of two inferences must follow, 
either that ministers had betrayed the 
trust of the nation, in needlessly squand- 
ering the public money, by erecting bar- 
racks for which there would be no use; 
or that they meant to maintain a standing 
army, sufficient to enable them (to borrow 
one of their own expressions) “ to exere 
cise @ vigour beyond the law.” Was there. 
any thing in the present state of the 
country to warrant such measures? The 
people had lately met with a severe trial, 
and they had borne it with patience and 
fortitude. If ministers were to have the 
power of applying money to one purpose 
which was voted by parliament for ano- - 
ther, there was an end of the constitution. - 
The constitution was much in people's. 


* Mr. Pitt’s Motion, in 1786, for fortifyin 
the Dock-yards, which, after a debate eee 
lasted till seven in the morning, was rejected 
by the casting vote of Mr. Speaker Cornwall, 
the numbers on each side being 169.3 See 
Vol. 25, p. 1156. 
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mouths: at the beginning of the war, in 
articular, the right hon. gentleman had 


insisted, that it was the salvation of the 


constitution which prompted him to un- 
dertake the war. He was one of those 
who was friendly to the war upon that 
principle, and he had not altered his 
opinion. He wislied gentlemen, however, 
would have some regard to consistency 
of character; and that, while they sup- 
ported the constitution with one hand, 
they would not attack it with the other. 
In former times, the kings of this country 
attempted to levy money without consent 
of parliament : the minister of the present 
day ventured to apply the public revenues 
to purposes for which it was not intended, 
in defiance of the law. The general con- 
cluded with moving, * That it be referred 
to a committee to examine into the Ex- 
penditure of Public Money, in the con- 
struction and furnishing of Barracks since 
the year 1790; as also to investigate by 
what authority such an expense, amount- 
ing to upwards of one million sterling, 
has been incurred, and to report to this 
House, together with the opinion of the 
committee, upon these. subjects.” 
- Mr. Windham (secretary at war). said, 
that the hon. general was struck, in the 
first place, with the magnitude of. the 
expense was evident. That, however, 
Mae but little: for in every country 
ike this, the public service must necessa- 
rily be carried on at a great expense. 
The proper state of the question would 
be, not whether there was a great ex- 
pense, but whether there was a comparative 
proportion between the magnitude of the 
expenditure and the importance of the 
object ?,; With regard to the objection, 
that the money had been incurred without 
being submitted to the judgment of par- 
liament, unless that became a question of 
mere form fay he was ready to allow 
that there had been a departure from 
form), another question would arise, 
built upon the spirit and meaning of our 
constitution, and upon true wisdem: was 
the money incurred bond jide for the pub- 
lic service ?. No public inconvenience had 
. arisen from the mode of expenditure, and 
there was no reason to think that the pub- 
lic judgment had. been misled. Could 
gentlemen pretend that the expenses were 
Incurred without the knowledge of the 
House? Certainly not. The question, 
though it had not come before the House 
in & regular form, had been discussed in 
other forms; and having the. approving 
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judgment of the House on such occasions, 
it could not be said to come sub silentio 
on the nation. It had been brought be- 
fore the House in 1793,* and as it had then 
come distinctly to be considered, he had 
a right to plead the event of that discus- 
sion, as a virtual recognition of the prin- 
ciple of the measure. Much had been ine 
curred on the spur of occasion: and, in 
short, if the utmost exertions had been. 
made to lay the estimate before the House 
originally, it would have been a vague 
conjecture, merely to satisfy form. The 
hon. general had stated, that three or 
four years ago there were no such things 
as barracks. Did he, indeed, know so 
little of the matter? Was it necessary to 
state that barracks capable of containing 
20,000 men had been. erected many years 
since, and were still in use? Such being 
incontrovertibly the fact, the principle 
was established. An objection, he was 
aware was ready in the mouths of gentle- 
men, viz. that there was the less neces-. 
sity for erecting new barracks, But 
there were two objections to the old 
barracks: first, they were calculated for, 
the reception of infantry only; and, se- 
condly, they were placed.in situations not 
fit for the commodious: arrangement. of 
troops throughout the kingdom ; and-as it 
had been found, in many instances, notcons 
venient to station soldiers in them, it had 
been necessary to quarter them in inns. 
With respect to the practice of billetin 

soldiers on inn-kecpers, it was an ol 

abuse ; it was a pee strange and une 
known in any other country in the world; 
the soldiers of the state were not provided 
at the expense of the state, but at the 
cost of a particular class of inhabitants. 
What better reason could be stated. for 
laying this burden upon inn-keepers than 
upon attornies, shopkeepers, or any other. 
class of people? Formerly, when the 
practice commenced, the soldiers pay: 
was greater, in proportion to the value of. 
the commodities, and perhaps he might 
then have been able to pay for his fare as 
well as any other guest ; but, in progress, 
of time, when there was no proportion 
between the pay of a soldier and his ex- 
penses at an inn, this institution became 
oppressive to the inn-keeper; so much. s0,. 
that it was found absolutely necessary to. 
pass an act last year for their relief. If, 
any body objected, that inn-keepers made. 


‘ 


* Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor’s Motion res- 


pecting Barracks, See Vol. 30, p. 473. 
| t , 
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travellers pay, the expense was still of 
oppressive operation, and borne either by 
inn-keepers or travellers, or by botli.— 
Another objection was, that when the 
troops were in motion in all parts of the 
country, they were obliged to follow the 
course of the inns in travelling with great 
inconvenience, especially as the number 
of capital inns in the cpuntry had for 
some time past been considerably on the 
decrease, which consequently made the 
grievance more intolerable to those that 
remained. In fact, all circumstances 
combined to render the erecting of new 
barracks indispensably necessary.—Hav- 
ing thus stated the progress aad reasons 
of the measure, the next question was, 
whether the expenditure had been con- 
ducted wastefully or unprofitably ? On the 
fullest investigation into that part of the 
subject, he was confident that nothing 
would appear but economy and good 
management. The hon. general. had 
talked of expenses permanently entailed 
upon the people. He denied that the 
great expense was permanent: the crec- 
tion of barracks made one original ex- 
pense. With bi a to the annual ex- 
penses for barrack masters, that was per- 
manent; if barracks were erected, no 
doubt there must be persons to take care 
of them: so much for permanent expense. 
On the other hand, there was a perma- 
nent saving; for ifthe old system were 
continued, the annual expense to the 
public would be larger than under the es- 
tablisliment of barracks. He was certain 
that barracks would be found considerably 
cheaper in time of war, and he believed 
they would also be cheaper in peace.— 
From the circumstance of the erection of 
barracks, the hon. general had interred, 
that the whole war establishment was to 
be kept up in time of peace. He did not 
then wish to say what peace establishment 
it might be necessary to keep up; it how- 
ever by no means followed, that it would 
be necessary to fill those barracks because 
they were in existence. When the de- 
sired event of peace should take place, 
would the House act so unwisely as to 
reckon on the continuance of it with such 
an extent of credulity as to decide in that 
moment that it would not be necessary to 
be prepared against the possibility of the 
return of war? Did the hon. general him- 
self think that the country ought to be 
left subject to the same inconveniences as 
they were at the beginning of the present 
war, for want of quarters for new-raised 
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troops? It would be better, in different 
views of advantage, to submit to a large 
first expense for building barracks of sub- 
stantial quality, even though part of them 
might remain empty in time of peace. 
On a general principle of defence, it might 
be necessary to quarter troops where there 
were no inns; without which precaution 
several parts of the kingdom, such as 
towns upon the east of Scotland, might 
be hable to the depredation of any pri- 
vateer that sliould land. These barracks 
were not, however, capable of maintain- 
ing an extraordinary increase above the 
eace establishment; the cavalry on the 
ast peace establishment, he believed, 
amounted to 3,700 men; the barracks 
erected for cavalry would contain 5,400 
men; and he would put it to the House, 
whether the surplus for the accommodation 
of 1,700 men afforded any cause for gene- 
ral alarm. The hon. general complained 
of the new patronage created OY the no- 
mination of barrack-masters. If barracks 
existed, there must necessarily be some- 
body to take care of them; there must; 
of course, be patronage, and that patron- 
age must be vested somewhere. Allow. 
ing the institution to be generally good, 
should gentlemen, from any horror of 
patronage give it up. The former sys- 
tem had been full of waste and mis- 
management; in the present, he dee 
fied gentlemen to show a trace of either. 
Gentlemen enjoyed their laugh, because 
a barrack-master was appointed before 
the barrack was built. Was there any 
thing either wonderful or ridiculous in 
this? As gentlemen seemed eager for 
the enjoyment of a jest, it would be a pity 
to interrupt their gratificauon. There 
were, it was true, three barracks planned 
at Lincoln, Shrewsbury, and Saxmund- 
ham; and there were barrack-masters ap» 
pointed ; these erections were found not 
to be necessary, and were abandoned. 
Gentlemen, however, must know, that it 
was proper to have a superintending bar- 
rack- master to treat for the ground, and 
oversee the progress of erection: nobody 
could be abetter judge ; and if the inten- 
tion of erecting buildings should be aban- 
doned, and the barrack -imasters dismissed, 
ought they not to receive a part of their 
salary for the time they were appointed ? 
In answer to what the hon. gentleman had 
stated respecting a compensation given to 
barrack-masters for losing their places, the 
only answer he could give was, that no 
such compensation had been given.—He 
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came at length to the constitutional part 
of the question, which he considered as 
intimately connected with the subject of 
the dcbates that had taken place in the 
beginning of the session. If they thought 
that that there wcre men who night and 
day were preaching up bad doctrines in 
this country, was it unconstitutional im the 
government to withdraw the soldiery from 
being infected by them? Some persons 
were such advocates for free discussion, 
that they would allow any doctrine to be 
taught, trusting only to the antidote which 
argument could bestow. To their mode 
of reasoning he could not surrender his 
own judgment. If, therefore, there were 
such men abroad, he would adopt the me- 
thod of cure prescribed in a French co- 
medy—* If I cannot make him dumb, I 
will make you deaf.” Upon that principle 
the removal of the troops from the danger 
of being tampered with had proceeded. 
He was desirous that the soldiers should 
be considered as citizens; and in order 
that they might be so considered, he would 
withdraw them from bad lessons and dan- 
gerous counsel: he would, in that case, 
act by them, as he would by his own fa- 
mily, his own children. Putting the poi- 
sonous infusion of sedition however out 
of the question, the good discipline of the 
army made the measure advisable. The 
$¥nstitution of barracks would tend to the 
comfort as well as to the obedience of the 
soldiers. In public-houses they were 
under a continual temptation to contract 
expenses which they could not support, 
and vicious habits which could neither be- 
nefit themselves nor the community: this 
they must either do or live in miserable 
dependence upon the bounty ef the inn- 
keeper. For soldiers to live in a public- 
house was, therefore, morally and politi- 
cally exccptionable-—He came next to 
answer the observations made by the hon. 
general, respecting an expression which 
he had used early in the session, that, in 
certain circumstances, it would be justi- 
fiable as it might be necessary to have re- 
course to a vigour beyond the law.* The 
expression he had certainly used; and 
when he recollected the situation in which 
he stood when he employed it, he saw no 
reason to shrink from the sentiment which 
it conveyed. It was ona memorable oc- 
casion that the expression fell from him, 
when it was affirmed that resistance to go- 
vernment was no longer a question of 
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daty, but of prudence. This struck him 
to be an unqualified recommendation of 
direct civil resistance; and seemed to 
threaten a dissolution of the govern- 
ment. In that situation he said, that go- 
vernment must exercise a ‘vigour beyond 
the law ; and in doing so, he said no more 
than what was conveyed in the maxim, 
Silent legesinter arma. When a rebellion 

° %" ° 
existed in the country in 1745, was not 
that done which was beyond the vigour of 
the law? The government was then 
driven into a situation in which it was a 
question of arms only, and not a question 
of law or constitution. No general rule 
of law could apply to such a case; it 
would make a law for itsclf: but so long 
as the constitution should exist, it was the 
sacred duty of the soldicr to stand up in 
defence of law and the constitution, and 
to oppose any rebel or democratic traitor 
who should resist the authority of govern- 
ment. Such was the duty of a soldier; 
and the man who maintained the contrary, 
maintained a doctrine as remote from the 
law and the constitution, as it was from 
the feelings of the country: and if he 
had not been sure that the occasion did 
not admit of the animadversion, it might 
have become a question whether the indi- 
vidual who had maintained such a doctrine 
should not be proceeded against as a 
traitor. Having stated thus much on the 
general question, and in vindication of 
his former assertions, he should conclude 
with giving a direct negative to the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, the right hon. 
gentleman had concluded his speech with 
a string of truisms to which every one 
must subscribe, and, consistently with the 
usual fertility of his imagination, had 
created a number of phantoms, every one 
of which militated against his own argu- 
ments. The right hon. gentleman, in the 
flourish of his peroration, had pompously 
pronounced, that if the people rebelled 
against the lawful government of the 
country, in such case the troops were 
justifiable in acting against their fellow ci- 
tizens. Was there any man who doubted 
the fact? Why, therefore, dwell upon 
it with such apparent warmth, if it were 
not to divert the mind of the House from 
the real object of the general's motion? 
The right hon. gentleman next asserted, 
that the principle of cantoning the mili- 
tary in barracks, was not a new one, as it 
had been recognized by parliament. 
Where had the right hon. gentleman 
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learned this doctrine? He did not for- 
merly profess it. So far from parliament 
having recognized the pane of build- 
ing barracks, they were first clandes- 
tinely erected, and be believed that as he 
was the only person in that House who 
had a residence near Sheffield, where they 
began to be so clandestinely erected, he 
was the first person who brought on a dis- 
cussion about them.—The right hon. gen- 
tleman had insinuated that seditious per- 
sons were gaa pb to seduce the army 
from their allegiance. Barracks were, 
therefore, to be their safeguard. But did 
soldiers never go out when they were can- 
_toned in barracks? Did they never live 
with their families—never mingle with the 
world as citizens? He hoped this was 
not the case. Automaton troops might 
do for drill; but the best defenders of 
the rights, liberties, religion, and pro- 
perty of the kingdom, were those men 
who had an interest in all, and partook of 
the comforts they afforded. Our ances- 
tors were particularly careful to guard 
against the erection of inland fortresses ; 
and if they were so jealous in such cases, 
he saw no reason why we should not be so 
likewise. He would therefore give his 
hearty assent to the motion. 

Mr. Fox said:—I am happy, Sir, that 
the right hon. gentleman opposite has 
thought proper to deliver his sentiments 
in so full and explicit a manner. The 
right hon. gentleman has also brought 
forward a general question, connected 
with the subject of debate, but at the 
same time not altogether necessary in its 
decision; namely, the connexion which 
ought to subsist between the military 
and the rest of their countrymen. ‘ Be- 
cause," says he “ there are bad men and 
bad principles abroad in the country, the 
military must be secluded from the so- 
ciety of their fellow-subjects.’ He then 
most aptly introduces the language of 
the Mock Doctor, and says, ‘ If I cannot 
make others dumb, I can make them 
deaf. Iwill place them entirely out of 
reach, where no such doctrine shall as- 
sail their ears.’ What, Sir, is the full 
meaning and extent of this doctrine? 
Can the right hon. gentleman make his 
troops partially deat? Can he prevent 
then from listening to the voice of se- 
dition, without, at the same time, shutting 
them up from the knowledge of those 
general principles of rational liberty, 
whose animating influence ought ever to 
mspire the soldiers of a free country? 
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They ought not, says he, to be taught dis- 
obedience. God forbid that they should ! 
But is it not a plain proposition, that in- 
discriminate obedience is not the duty 
of an Englishman, whether he be a 
soldier or any other citizen? Where 
commands are illegal, it is his duty to re- 
sist them. The right hon. gentleman, 
surely, does not intend to say, that his 
troops should be altogether deaf. If he 
does, it will be in vain for him to look for 
an army in this country, possessed of this 
physical advantage. He must call in fo- 
reign mercenaries. Ignorant of any lan- 
guage but their own, they would be suffi- 
ciently deaf for all the purposes of des- 
potism. It would be enough that they 
should understand their officers, and 
might easily be brought, as in former 
times has been attempted, to act against 
this House and the general liberties of the 
country.—Exclusively of what I have al- 
ready urged, I differ from the right hon. 
gentleman upon the point of prudence 
and policy. If one system be more cor- 
rupt and inimical to freedom than ano- 
ther, it is the system of barracks. What 
was actually the case in France? Was 
not the mode in which their army was 
cantoned out in barracks a principal ope- 
rative cause in producing the revolution ? 
It is beyond all belief astonishing, that 
while we declaim so violently upon the 
state to which France has been reduced, 
we should at the same time be pursuing 
those very measures which are likely to 
bring us to a similar situation. The right 
hon. gentleman speaks of those who 
preach up doctrines hostile to the con- 
stitution: but permit me to say, that it is 
not Mr. Paine, nor much more ingenious 
men, who by any thing they say can in- 
jure the constitution. Those are its real 
enemies who are constantly making prac- 
tical comments upon such _ authors. 
Those who, with me, admire our constitu- 
tion, are of opinion, that if strictly ad- 
hered to, it has sufficient energy to des 
fend and preserve itself. Paine says, that 
our constitution is a mere farce, a 
mockery; that there is no real check upon 
the exercise of the powers of governe 
ment. Do not ministers practically say 
the same? Do they not, day atter day, 
and year after year, pass acts in direct 
violation of the acknowledged principles 
of the constitution? Their manifest 
breach of the appropriation act, must be 
fresh in our recollection. These devia- 
tions they pretend to justify on the plea 
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of necessity. If this plea is at any time 
to be received with jealousy, it must be. 
in the present instance ; aa it is indeed 
curious to observe the language by which 
this measure is attempted to be defended. 
In the mode of granting the moncy, says 
the right hon. gentleman, there may pos- 
sibly have occurred some deviation from 
strict form, but nothing has been done 
substantially prejudicial. What! is it 
from him that such language was to be 
expected? From him who has a sanctified 
horror at every thing which bears the 
semblance of reform? From him who on 
the subject of a reform in the representa- 
tion, trembled at the bare idea of taking 
one step towards innovation? Is he the 
person who comes forward and tells us 
that forms may be dispensed with ?—But 
let us see what is actually the form, as it 
is called, which we are desired thus to 
dispense with. Are we not rather de- 
sired to dispense with a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the constitution ? Are we not de- 
sired to dispense with the exercise of that 
control which we ought to have over the 
public purse, and called upon to sanction 
those expenses which never obtained our 
consent? The constitution says, that 
money shall not be raised without the 
consent of parliament. Has that not 
been done in the present instance ? When 
the question of barracks was under the 
contemplation of government, should it 
not have been brought before parliament, 
, and not merely be laid before them for 
their approbation, after the expense has 
been incurred? In the common affairs of 
life, if a servant came to his master and 
says he wanted 1,000/. for any particular 

urpose, the master would naturally de- 
fiborate on the propriety of the proposed 
measure; but, were his steward to inform 
be had actually expended a few thousand 
pounds in such and such a way, the mas- 
ter would startle at this being done with. 
out his previous consent; and were the 
steward to justify his conduct, by saying 
he considered that to be a mere matter 
of form, the mastcr would no doubt give 
his servant to understand, that such forms 
were not to be dispensed with. The 
steward might then be induccd to justify 
himself on the score of necessity. Casvs 
might certainly occur. where such a plea 
might be admissible, but they must be 
cases neither of any great magnitude, nor 
where the same purpose could be equally 
well effected in a more satisfactory man- 
ner.—We are told that the magnitude of 
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the expense is nothing, for that all state 
expenses must be great; but I have al- 
ways understood, that in proportion to 
the magnitude of the expense, is the pro- 
priety of instituting an inquiry. ‘The exe 
pense in the present instance is unques- 
tionably great; and how is it attempted 
to be justified ? We are told that the dif- 
ferent circumstances occasioning it were 
unforeseen. ‘This, indeed, if any, is the 
only excuse which can be made: but 
mark the inconsistency, observe the ap- 
plication of this excuse to the manner in 
which the subject has been treated this 
evening. Weare told that barracks were 
erected, and expense incurred upon the 
spur of the occasion. This is the exe’ 
cuse: but not satisticd with this, the right 
hon. gentleman, in the same _ breath, 
enters into an elaborate justification of 
the propriety of keeping them uF as a 
permanent source of expense. e in- 
forms us, that necessity produced all this 
of a sudden, and at the same time assures 
us that it has been long a matter of exe 
perience, that the military could not be 
properly accommodated in any other 
manner. The plan has avowedly been 
long in agitation, but ministers have never 
thought proper to bring it regularly be- 
fore the House. They have, on the con- 
trary, incurred all the expense, and gone 
on in the prosecution of an extensive 
system, not only without the authority, 
but in absolute defiance of parliament. 
When I talk of erecting barracks on a 
system, the right hon. gentleman may 
perhaps not choose to understand me. I 
remember a dispute I had with him upon 
the laws of nations. Those laws he 
treated with very little ceremony, and 
scemed to be of a similar opinion with 
citizen Genet, who thought that without 
any great loss, they might all be thrown 
into the sea. If this system is to be de- 
tended, and defended in such a manner as 
I have heard this night, we may dispose, 
in the same manner, of all the laws of Eng- 
land. We may, when we please, throw 
into the sea, the commentaries of Mr. 
Justice Blackstone, and = the brilliant 
speeches on this subject delivered by the 
late lord Chatham.—We are triumphantly 
told, that our ancestors gave their occa- 
sional consent tosuch a measure. What! 
can the right hon, gentleman say, there 
is any resemblance between small can- 
tonments partially taking place, and the 
whole army of this country being con- 
stantly secluded from the rest of the i- 
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habitants, and shut up in permanent bar- 
racks? | certainly do not ask much upon. 
the present occasion, when I state it as 
my opinion, that before we introduce in- 
novations contrary to the avowed doc- 
trines of Mr. Justice Blackstone and ‘other 
Constitutional writers, parliament ought 
to be consulted, ought to have. time for 
deliberation, and ought to give its. so- 
lemn. decision.—Great reliance has been 
placed upon the argument, that this sub- 
ject was actually discussed in the de- 
bate upon. a motion brought forward in. 
1793, by my hon. friend who spoke 
last. * Phat motion was for the purpose 
of passing a resolution, such a system as 
was then entered into of erecting bar-. 
racks, was contrary to the practice and 
example of our ancestors. What was 
then done by the House? They did not 
put a direct negative upon it, but. got rid 
of it by the order of the day. Can this 
be called a sotemn decision of parliament, 
upon the principle of this measure ? The 
most that can be said of it is, that they 
did not disapprove of what was immedi- 


ately doing; but that decision gave no- 


countenance whatever to the unauthoriz- 
ed expenditure of public money. I very 
well recollect, that that debate, in. which 
¥ took a share, by no means turned upon 
the principle, but upon the words of the 
motion. The right hon. gentleman has 
certainly. logic enough to perceive the 
difference, and to ailow that the denial of 
any particular proposition is not an uni- 
versal affirmation of its. opposite.——But 
how stands this question with the consti- 
tation? Its opposers say it is but a name 
-~~but.a mockery ofa constitution. How 
many melancholy facts. daily occur to 
justify the assertion! Large sums are 
expended, without consulting parliament, 
without. bringing forward any estimate 
whatever,-- The right hon. gentlemanseems 
to hold all arguments of fact extremely 
cheap. He says, he understands our 
manaer on this side of the House. I 
think he was long enough with us to un- 
derstand our sentiments too; and he 
ought to know, that when we talk of the 
increase of patronage, it is not as mere 
matter of declamation, but as an object of 
serious apprehension to the liberties of 
the country. He defends himself by say- 
ing. What! would you deprive the poor 

cer of this his last resource? I know 
not how many worthy objects may be 
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‘selected to fill such situations: under go- 


vernmnt, but 1 do venture to say, on good 


authority, that many are appointed for no. 


real purpose but that of forwarding mi- 
nisterial elections. There is an: ostensi-« 
ble and a secret purpose combined. It 
ia, in the language of the right hon. gene 


tleman himself, like a: theatrical. dress,. 


where the gold and embroidery serve to: 
conceal the dirt and filthy dowlas beneath.. 


The right hon. gentleman tells us, that: 


no barrack-masters were appointed with- 


outan intention of erecting barracks. I 


hardly could’ suppose they would. be so 
absurd. as to appoint. barrack-masters: 
without any intengion at all. He allows,. 
hewever, that. there were three instances: 
where no duty whatever was performed. 
He has appealed to the honour of the: 
gentleman at the head of that. department,. 
the barrack-master-general, for the pro- 
priety and economy of the manner in. 
which.the business is conducted. Does. 
he not recollect, that to pledge a man’s: 
honour is not the most honourable mode: 
of: accounting ?: and that to such a man it 
may be answered, ‘I have no intention of 
va Se the point of honour, but I want. 
to.know what you have done with: the. 
money?’ Eor these different reasons I 
exceedingly approve of appointing a com-. 
mittee of inquiry ; and if it be resisted, I 
do say, however liable I may make my- 
self to invidious observations, that we: 
have but a ‘mockery of a constitution. If 
ministers disregard all fundamental prin-. 
ciples,—if this. House calmly tolerate 
their excesses,—-if the power of raising 
and applying money be exercised, not b 
the House of Commons but the king's. 
ministers, what is our constitution, but a 
farce and a mockery ?—We hear, Sir,’ 
many orations upon the necessity of obe+ 
dience and subjection to the laws; but if 
those at the head of the government paid. 
equal deference to the laws, with the 
other orders of the community, we should 
have little reason tocomplain. Example 
would avail ten times more than precept. 
It is strange that those who have the law: 
constantly in their mouths, should, with 
equal perseverance, be acting in direct 
opposition to it. My hon. triend illus- 
trated this subject by an allusion to what 
‘pace on the fortification act. The il- 
ustration was certainly in point. If this 
House had not entered into the examina- 
tion of that system previous to its being - 
carried into execution, what would have 
been the consequence? Would it have 
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met with the fate which it experienced ? 
By no means. Had the expense been 
first incurred, and the plan brought for- 
ward afterwards, this House, I believe, 
would have acceded to the measure.— 
The only tools which ministers seem not 
to think dangerous are edge-tools ; they 
play with them with all the complacency 
imaginable. I repeat, that the maintain- 
ing of a standing army in this country, 
and dissolving the connexion between the 
soldier and the citizen, is a subject of the 
highest delicacy, of the greatest intrica- 
cy, and is not thus wantonly to be sported 
with by ministers, without condescending 
to consult parliament. We seem to have 
thrown away all that constitutional jea- 
lousy which ought ever to be awake in a 
free country, We have sacrificed it to 
a false alarm. The exorbitant power and 
influence of the crown in this country 
must ever be pregnant with danger to 
its liberties. In better times than these, 
the opinion was, that it ought to be cur- 
tailed ; and, in the present day, is there 
no ground for a watchful jealousy ? On 
the contrary, the more power we give, 
the greater is the cause for jealousy. 
Such was always the opinion of our an- 
cestors; such ought to be our opinion ; 
and before ministers dared, upon a plea of 
necessity, to trample upon the rights of 
Englishmen, it would have been but de- 
cent, to have given this House an oppor- 
tunity of exercising its deliberative func- 
tions. 

Mr. Pitt said, that on the question of 
barracks, he was now at issue with the 
right hon. gentleman who spoke last. 
Because soldiers were cut off from all se- 
ditious infection, did it follow that they 
would be deprived of all social inter- 
course? Certainly not. They would 
still enjoy the society of their friends, and 
still have a share in the prosperity of the 
country. Without contending whether the 
erection of barracks was right or not, he 
insisted that they had been erected with 
the approbation of parliament. From 
time to time the expense had been sub- 
mitted to parliament, who had approved 
of the mode of applying the money. If 
there had been any improvident expendi- 


ture, then there might have been ground’ 


for censure ; but as it was, there could be 
no need of inquiry to know whether the 
charges were defrayed out of the extraor- 
dinaries, or out of previous estimates. 
The right han. gentleman contended, that 
the barracks erected in former times were 
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exceptions to the general principle while 
the hon. gentleman who preceded him, 
seemed to entertain a similar opinion of 
the few in Scotland. Yet if all those 
barracks had been in repair, they would 
have contained 20,000 troops; and that 
fact alone proved that it was not a devia- 
tion from the general principle. Such 
was the case of that part of the question. 
The other was that which went to inquire 
whether there was any ground of abuse 
to justify the motion, and since there ap- 
peared to be none, he should give it his 
decided negative. 
After a few words in support of the 
Motion, from Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Cour- 
tenay, and Mr. Grey, the House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Sheridan - - « - 
YEAS MMe M. A. Taylor - - ‘ ws 

Mr. Steele - - - - 
Noes ¢ ur, Sargent - - = = : 38 


So it passed in the negative. 


Debate on Mr. Francts’s Motion re- 
specting the Regulation of Slaves tn the 
West Indics.| Aprilll. Mr. Francis rose 
to make his promised motion, and addressed 
the House as follows : 

Mr. Speaker ; It is hardly necessary for 
me to say that the sight of so numerous 
an attendance, on the present occasion,. 
gives me great satisfaction. I consider it 
not only as a practical acknowledgment 
of the importance of the business of the 
day, and of the interest it excites, but as 
an omen of success. Convinced as I am 


‘of the intrinsic merits of the cause I am 


engaged in, I cannot but rejoice to find 

that so many gentlemen are still disposed 

to attend to it. The greater the number, 

and the more they examine it, the more 

I am assured that, sooner or later, it will 
make a deep and universal impression, 

and finally prevail over every opposition. 

I believe, Sir, I may venture to assert, 
without a risk of contradiction, that, 
including the greatest learning, by which 
this House is at all times adorned and 
sometimes instructed, there is no man 
here better qualified than I am to introe. 
duce a serious subject of any kind witha 
dull, tedious, elaborate exordium. The 
power and the faculty being undisputed, 
I shall not abuse it. Instead of torment- 
ing you witha long preface, I shall submit 
to the House some short but earnest re- 
quests, and then instantly to my subject. 
The first is, that you will grant me a 
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tient audience. I ask it with humility 
for myself; but I demand it, as a debt of 
justice for my cause. On this day, it is 
your lot to exercise a high jurisdiction 
over a question important toa great por- 
tion of mankind, and interesting, I trust, 
even to those who think they have no 
concern in it. Ifthis be your office, your 
patience is your duty. My second re- 
quest is, that gentlemen will have the 
goodness and the candour to liear me out ; 
that they will not suffer their minds to 
travel faster than I do; that they will not 
anticipate my conclusions, and much 
more, that they will not conclude for me. 
The subject naturally divides into two 
parts ; the principles and object on one 
side, the means on the other. Each of 
these divisions constitutes of itself an 
entire whole, the merit of which, if it has 
any, will depend on the mutual relation, 
correspondence, and consistency of its 
constituent parts, united in one view, and 
acting together for one general purpose. 
It cannot be fairly determined, or even 
~ thoroughly understood, by any conside- 
ration of particulars, that detaches the 
materials from the composition, or that 
values the component part without regard 
to its position. The most irregular frag- 
ment, in meeting another fragment, finds 
the place that belongs to it. But, above 
all things, I must appeal to your justice 
_ against any attempt or inclination to con- 
found the consideration of the two general 
divisions of the subject, by drawing objec- 
tions from the means, and applying them 
‘to the object. The second may be eli- 
gible and practicable in its nature, though 
possibly not by that course, or through 
that medium, which to me might. appear 
preferable to all others, if not the only 
. one likely to be successful. You may 
approve the purpose without admitting 
the means. But you cannot honestly or 
reasonably contend, that decisive objec- 
‘tions to the means are necessarily fatal to 
the end. Sir, I am thoroughly conscious 
of my own infirmities. I cannot hope to 
make myself understood, unless I am 
heard without impatience or interruption. 
Even signs and gestures are sufficient to 
disconcert me. From that sort of distress, 
however, I hope to guard myself in some 
degree, by observing a rule, which is not 
so much regarded as it ought to be, by 
fixing my eye as steadily as I can upon 
ou, Sir, from whom I expect nothing 
ut what I have always experienced— 
kindness, encouragement, and protection. 
{ VOL. XXXII. J 
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There is no affectation in confessing that 
Ihave but little confidence in my own 
strength. Allow me to claim the benefit 
not the merit of this confession, if you 
believe it to be sincere. Conclude for 
me, as you ought to do, that I am con- 
vinced of the strength of my cause, and 
that I rely on it for support. That 1 am 
earnest in my opinion you cannot doubt. 
The value of it must be estimated by 
others. On this day, Sir, it is eminently 
my duty, as it is at all times my interest 
and inclination, to look round me for 
assistance, and to conciliate, if I can, 
every class of persons and opinions, into 
which the House has been divided on the 
subject of the slave trade. To the ene- 
mies of this traffic, a resolute and I hope 
an upconquerable phalanx, to those, who 
have hitherto advised and insisted on 
abolition, I think I have some right to 
apply for support. Ihave gone the full 
length of their opinions, and given them, 
from first to last, the utmost assistance in 
my power; and, if ever they should think it 
prudent or advisable, if ever they should 
see, what at present I despair of, a rational 
prospect of success in that direct pursuit, 
they shal] find me at my post, and as ready 
as ever to second their efforts. Is it pos- 
sible they should tell me in return, as I 
think, implicitly they would do by refusing 
to concur with me this night, that they 
wil] not suffer any part or portion of that 
entire system, which has totally failec ‘in 
their hands, to succeed in mine? They 
may say, perhaps, that their principles 
will not permit them to negociate with 
guilt, or to compound with crimes, as they 
must do, if they consented to palliate or 
to qualify an evil, which they cannot re- 
move, and much more if they appeared to 
authorize or even to acquiesce in its exis- 
tence, by contributing to reduce it to a 
less intolerable form. Neither would I, 
if I could help it. But is it true that, by 
yielding to necessity, any principles are 
abandoned? Do I renounce even their 
object of ultimate abolition, or do I pursue 
it by a course, perhaps more effectual, 
though less rapid and direct than that 
which they have hitherto repeatedly tried 
without guccess ? Are there no stages 
and gradations between complete success 
and absolute despair? Are there no 
expedients in practice, of which prudence 
should avail itself to compass whatever is 
attainable of the objects of wisdom and 
benevolence ? Have they a moral right 
to this extreme precision in a question of 
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action, in which the sufferings of others 
sre instantly involved. Have they no- 
thing to consider now but their own 
consistency? Is ® pride or is it charity 
to ray to a fellow-creature, the suficring 
subject of the argument and victim ot the 
debate, that you will not submit to re- 
lieve, because you have been disappointed 
in attempting to cure? From those gen- 
tlemen I have a right to expect better 
morals, if not better logic. My appeal to 
the planters and proprictors is of a diffe- 
yent nature, but equally intended to con- 
ciliate their good will, and to obtain their 
concurrence. Of them J] demand no- 
thing but an exact consistency between 
their conduct this day and all their former 
professions. They cannot consent to 
abolish; but they are ready and desirous 
to regulate and to improve. Such has 
been their constant language, whenever 
abolition has been proposed. They are 
atall times ready to meliorate the per- 
sonal condition of the negro, though not to 

ut an end to the trade.— Now I take 

hose gentlemen at their word. Let us 
heartily anéd honestly unite our endea- 
ours to accomplish that which they are 
willing to coneur in, which they confess 
ougiit to be done, to place the negroes in 
the islands on such a tooting of regulated 
service, no longer at personal discretion, 
but ‘under a legal security, that:the exis- 
tence of the trade itself for afarther period 
may possibly be endured. Some of the 
parties, Zam told, are highly dissatisfied 
at my attempting to revive the subject in 
any shape. For what purpose do you 
Stir a question, now finally settled by a 
resolution of the House? Are we never 
te be at rest? Toa complaint of this 
deind, I might truly answer, that if I were 
-sileat, or it I were not in being, there are 
others who would resume the subject 
with as touch zeal, and with greater 
‘ability ; «who would never suffer it to 
perish or be forgotten. On this point 
the gentlemen I allude to may as well 
resolve at once to make up their minds 
to their situation. They may be assured, 
that as long as the gricvance exists, at 
Jeast in its present form, they will have 
no repose; they can never be at rest. 
But this is not my language. It would 
have the air of an apology, which I will 
never make to any party or to any power, 
for endeavouring to do one of the greatest 
duties incident to my station. In doing 
it I want no-shelter, nor would I stoop to 
‘solicit it from any human resentmeat. I 
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tell them frankly that, while I exist, the 
question shall never die ; and though # 
were dead, yet shall it live. Some years 
ago it was said by a member of this House, 
respectable for his age,—where he ins 
now { know not, — ‘* Why cannet yeu be 
content? Are not we all very happy? 
Do not we enjoy good dinners and eee 
sant society, and all manner of comforts? 
i dare say the negroes are very well off, 
and why cannot you let them be quiet ?” 
My answer was and ie that euch principles 
and practice never ought to find peace -on 
earth. It is in vain to look for it. By 
power and by force they may obtain a 
partial triumph from day to day; but it 
must be in a perpetual struggle betwees 
active wrong and persevering right, uma 
the moral sence of justice, charity, and 
shame, shall either finally prevail, or be 
utterly extinguished in this Jand. To any 
other issue the war is immertal. Address 
ing myself now to the House collectively, 
I certainly.mean to do it with the defer- 
ence and submission that becomes me. 
1f i could personify the House of Cem- 
mons, it would be my interest as well es 
my duty to snwoach 60 great @ person 
with the utmost respect. But 

does not exclude firmness, and should not 
restrain me from saying, that it is the 
function of your greatness, as well as of 
your office, to listen to treth, especially 
when it arraigns a proceeding of your 
own. I am not here to admire your con- 


‘sistency, or to applaud the conduct which 


I am endeavouring to correct. These 
topics do not furnish any subject for 


applause. You have nothing like pratee 
to expect from me; unless you feel, asf 


do, that a compliment of the highest 
order is included in the confidence, which 
appcals to your justice against yeur inch. . 
nation. Compare the resolutions of the 
same House of Commons in 1792 and 
1796. Against the second I plead the 
first, the result of a longer debate, the 
decision of a greater majority. If the 
authorities are equal, to which shall we 
submit ? Contradictions caanot act toge- 
ther. Is it possible to remember the 
pledge that was given, the faith that was 
engaged, and really to cespect a power, 
by which both have been broken? Its 
not for me to qualify the proceedings of 
this House; but they cannot escape 

records of history. ‘To save you from evet- 
lasting dishonour, that leaf must be tom 
out. ‘There ss one person left, Sir, (Mr. 


Pitt) whose support, if I really had ‘it, 
ae 
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would undoubtedly be of more use than 
all the rest ; but whose support I disdain 
to solicit. I will not, for aay purpose of 
this world, much less for any interest of 
a4 own, descend from the independence 
of my character, or from the station 
attached to the duty of this day, to sub- 
mit myself to a capricious, mean, injurious 
enmity, not the less bitter because utterly 
groundless, not the less persevering 
because utterly unprovoked. Neither is 
it necessary. I have a surer course to 
take with the right hon. person I allude 
to. If I am not grossly mistaken in my 
Opinion of his character, I have a powerful 
resource in the judicial quality of his 
calculating mind. I am not alluding 
now to the general purity of his morals, 
er to his sincerity in particular. Without 
disputing his virtues, I hold it to be 
fortunate that I am _ not driven to 
rely on them. I depend on his support, 
because I think I can put an honorable 
force upon bis mind. I know the scruples 
and the prudence with which he weighs 
and balances the specific value of profit 
against aie Whatever you may think 

him, he ts not a man to be driven, even 
by a favourite passion, to sacrifice a great 
portion of reputation for an inconsiderable 
advantage, and still less tor a gratuitous 
indulgence of temper. I am safe, then, 
when I say, that my present intention is 
neither to solicit or to ofiend, but to pro- 
voke him. [Hear, hear!]—Yes, Sir, 
not to offend, but to provoke. Provoca- 
tion is not of necessity offence. To inflame 
is not to irritate. They know nothing of 
the language, who think that these words 
represent the same idea. I tell him frankly 
that the last decision of the House has 
left a shade, I will not call it a stain upon 
his reputatron. Is he not yet satiated 
with the possession of power and emolu- 
ment? Is he not weary of the drudgery 
of his office, compared to which the mere 
Jabour of a negro is in my mind a@ service 
to be endured? And does he think it 
possible that the country, that any rational 
being should give credit to a proposition 
so extravagant and so monstrous, that the 
all-powerful minister of the crown, with 
all his eloquence, and with all his influ- 
ence, and with the accession of thirty 
voices from his side of the House, should 
not have been able to engage more than 
seventy votes on a favourite question of 
his own, if, in earnest anil bond fide, he 
had desired to carry it? Is there 


nothing in bis mind to elevate him for a/| 
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-moment above the level of his station ? 
Does he never look forward to a tume, 
when the merits.of his character will be 
canvassed by posterity ? and is it possible 
for him to endure the thought of passing 
for ana——--———-_. 

Mr. Secretary. Dundas rose to call the 
hon. gentleman to order. Le spoke of his 

right hon. friend as a member ef parlia- 
ment only; and it was the established 
tule of the House to presume that no 
member ever delivered opinions or ex- 
pressed sentiments in which he was not 
in earnest. That to assert or insmuate 
the contrary, was unparliamentary, and a 
high breach ut order. 

Mr. Fraicis. I submit to correction, 
though I really do not think that I said 
any thing to deserve it. Certainly what 
I meant was, not to express a@ suspicion 
of my own concerning the right hon. 
gentleman’s sincerity, but to indicate to 
him the impression which the fact, as it 
stood, seemed likely to make on the ge- 
neral judginent of mankind at present and 
hereafter. I have no time now to debate 
a point of order; nor is it necessary. 
The full idea, which I meant to give, may 
be conveyed in another form. Instead of a 
comment, allow me to tell you a short 
story, from good authority ; but whether 
it be true or not is immaterial. A mem- 
ber of this honorable House was asked, 
how he voted on the last question of abo- 
lition. “ Sir, I voted with my friend the 
minister.” Howso? I thought you had 
divided against the bill.--* Very true; 
I certainly divided against the bill; but 
I voted with my friend the misister.” 
At the moment, when the secretary of* 
state culled me to order, I was going to 
make an acknowledgment in favour of 
the right hon. gentleman, and ta pay him, 
what aver refuse even to hostileincrit, an 
honest tribute of applause. What judg- 
ment I possess is a guod deal governed by 
impression. 1 cannot calculate the value, 
while I feel the effect. I have not forgot- 
ten that dlustrious night,* when all 
the powers of his eloquence were sum- 
moned to the service, and exerted in the 
defence of justice and humanity j—- 
when he took the House, at a Jate hour 
exhausted with watching and wearied 
with debate ;— when worn-out attention 
revived at his voice ;—=- when he carried 
conviction to our hearts;—when reason 
in his hand seemed to have no office but 
OF a re ee a es ee 
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to excite the best of passions in our 
breasts ;—then, Sir, was the time, if he 
had nothing to consider but his own 
Bory, then was the moment for him to 

ve chosen to retire from parliament, 
perhaps from the world. He had arrived 
at the pinnacle of parliamentary honor, 
and at the summit of his fame; and there 
he should have quitted the scene. From 
that moment and from that station, in my 
judgment, he has done nothing but 
descend. If the effort I allude to was no 
more than the imitation of an action, we 
may find such imitations still better repre- 
sented in books, or as wel] acted on the 
stage, where reality is not in question. I 
do not suspcct his sincerity on that occa- 
sion. But, whether that was an imitation 
or not, mine is areal action; or, if it be 
anerror, it is I who am the dupe of it. 
I well know the dilemma in which I am 
to stand this day. Ifthe motion I have 
in view succeeds, I shall then be driven 
to submit to a continuance of the trade. 
If it fails, the whole existing mischief 
receives another confirmation. But, on 
the other hand, if I succeed, a great 
immediate good is done, progressive in its 
nature, and inevitably ee ing to final 
abolition. IfI fail, one material advantage 
will be gained by it, that the pretences 
sect up by those, who say they cannot 
yield to abolition, will be unmasked ; and 
that, with respect to them at least, we 
shall know what we have to trust to. 
Such is the perpetual mixture of good 
and evil, that embarrasses the choice and 
balances the event of human councils. 
We cannot command the issue; let us 
make sure of the intent. The first ques- 
tion that will natutally occur to all parties 
1s, to ask me, what is your general inten- 
tion? You say, you do not now propose 
to abolish the trade. Do you mean to 
emancipate the negroes in the islands? 
In effect, Sir [have answered that ques- 
tion already. It cannot be my intention, 
because it is not in my power ; nor would I 
venture it, if it were. Before I discharged 
them from their present evil condition, 
I should be bound to provide for their 
subsistence and security in a_ better. 
Otherwise their freedom, unprepared and 
unprovided for, might be their instant 
destruction. They must be furnished 
with the means of subsisting on the spot, 
and instructed to make use of them. 
Liberty, like all other human advantages 
and enjoyments, has difficulties of its own, 
which he who has been bred in slavery, 
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will not suddenly know how to contend 
with. In some cases the planters are 
ready enough to make their slaves free, 
that 1s, to turn them adrift when from age 
or infirmity they are past their labour, 
and leave them at liberty to shift for 
themselves. For this proof of the libe- 
rality of planters, the House, I imagine, 
will give them but little credit. The 
same principle operates through all their 
conduct. Their sole consideration is the 
profit or the loss. The negro in every 
stage of his existence, 1s, some way or 
other, the subject of cruelty or injustice, 
of which the final effort, when it can exact 
no more, is to refine upon all the rest, and 
at last to set him free. I do not say that 
such conduct has been universal. Un-. 
doubtedly some planters are wiser and 
more humane then others. But that the 
Mba I allude to has prevailed, | affirm 
rom the best evidence, frum the laws of 
the islands, which declare the fact, and 
pretend to put a stopto it. But for what 
reason? Is it because justice or humanity 
forbid that these helpless wretches should 
be Jet loose to starve and to perish at the 
period of their service? No, Sir; no such 
thing. The laws interpose, avowedly, 
for no purpose but to destroy a nuisance, 
to remove an eye sore, or to discourage 
theft. These immoral beings, it seems, 
are determined to eat. If you will not 
give them food, they take it by stealth. 
The appropriated rights of nourishment 
are invaded by these free pe aaa No 
edible property is secure from them. 
And is that an evil to be endured for a 
moment by an enlightened legislature? 
—No, Sir, it is not my design to give such 
freedom on such terms? nor will I leave 
it to the master to dissolve the relation 
between his slave and himself, just when- 
ever he pleases. The next question, I 
expect, is;—Do you mean to give the 
negroes equal rights with the white inha- 
bitants? That would be a direct emanci- 
pied What I would do immediately, if 

could, would be to place them in & 
state equivalent to that of voluntary 
service. That step will follow in due 
time; but it must be preceded by other 
gradations. To abolish service in society, 
is in fact to abolish man. You have 
heard of fanciful definitions, that man 1s 
an animal éipes et itmplume, that man 
alone makes instruments to act with ; but 
there is no distinction perhaps more strik- 
ing, more prominent and characteristic, 
than that he alone of all created beings 
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makes use of the service of creatures of 
his own species. But service is not sla- 
very. It is the free man’s calling. In 
effect, slavery is the very reverse of ser- 

vice. Instead of bad slaves, I would | such it ought tobe. Their allegation is 
make the negroes good servants. I am! an admission. Almost all that I contend 
sure that the master’s profit, on the whole, for is acknowledged to be right, and in 


dise. Beitso. I take these gentlemen 
at their word. In asserting the fact, they 
allow the right. To affirm that such is 
the practice already, is to confess that 


would grow with the freedom, and that} effect, if they speak truth, already 
even his morals would be mended by it.! granted and ejayed: Inforce your prac- 
A good master makes a good servant, and, | tice. Compel those planters, if there 
vice versa,a good servant makes a good mas- | be any, who neglect or refuse to follow 
ter. The principles act and react on each | your benevolent oe Confirm your 
other. But we are yet at too great a dis-| own custom by some legal sanction, and 
tance from this humble state of improve- | make it binding on all parties. The rights 
ment. I do not aim at it immediately.| which are held at discretion, may be 
Then what is it you propose? I mean, Sir, | capriciously resumed; and, even while 
generally, in the first instance, to allow the | they are possessed, can hardly be enjoyed. 
negroes every benefit and advantage com-| You cannot answer for the justice and 
patible with a rational and profitable de- | humanity of your successors. It is not 
mand on their service; to mend their| absolutely certain that your virtues will 
actual condition, to prepare them gra-; descend with your estates. Since in 
dually for a better situation, and to make | effect you give the substance, for what 
them capable of higher improvements. | reason should you refuse the security? 
The course and the power should be| Your negroes will not work with less 
stated in their place. But, first of all,| dilligence, when they know that their 
Jet us inquire and consider, what is the| industry and obedience are the certain 
actual state of the negroes in the islands.| tenure of their happiness. As long as 
I mean to represent it fairly on both| they have nothing to lose, they are not 
sides. In a printed tract, called ‘“ A properly within the reach of good govern- 
true State of the Question,” drawn up| ment. At least it is worth trying, whe- 
with great artifice, under an air of sim-| ther the fear of forfeiture may not be full 
plicity, I find the following passage, which | as effectual as the dread of punishment, 
the author evidently means shall be| I must cail upon you now, Sir, to attend 
taken for a general and candid account! to the opposite side of this flattering re- 
of the negroes in the plantations. ‘“* They | presentation ;— after looking at the pic- 
have a house and garden for nothing, | ture, to turn the frame and examine the 
clothes found them, food found them,: canvas. Very different indeed is the 
both good and sufficient, the best doctors , view, which I shall endeavour to give you 
in the country to attend them when sick, : of the condition of these slaves; but it 
their wives and children provided for, and , is that, which I most conscientiously be- 
all without any expense. The parson, | lieve to be true. The reality of the case 
who lived there three years, says this is; as I shall state it, is founded in the 
the general state of the negroes on all| strongest probability and rational pre- 
the plantations he saw; and that in aj sumption on general principles; is sup- 
great many parts they catch, by means of | ported by direct evidence, and above all 
springes or snares, abundance of wild| things is demonstrated by unavoidable 
pigeons and Guinea hens.” Undoubtedly, {| inference from the laws of the islands. 
Sir, if the negroes are really furnished | My chief reliance is on the last, because, 
with all these conveniences and amuse- | though not in its nature so direct as oral 
ments, there is no occasion to tell us that | testimony, it is the only sort of evidence, 
it must be without any expense to them. | which it is impossible for any adverse 
They land naked, and they cannot ac-! party to contradict or dispute. At the 
quire. To say that they have them for | same time, Sir, I desire it to be under- 
nothing, is only to assert that their la-| stood that what I state on this subject 1s 
hour is of no value. But does any man | stated generally. 1 do not mean to deny 
in his senses believe the statement to be | that some plantations are bctter managed 
true? If it be, the fortunate islands were | than others; that, in some places, very 
never discovered before. Grenada and | prudent and humane regulations have 
St. Kitt’s are the real Hesperides. A bea established, and particularly that, 
‘Sugar plantation must be-a perfect para- | when proprietors, who commonly reside 
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in England, have visited their estates, 
their occasional presence has been a 
blessing to their slaves. Knowing and 
esteeming many of them, as I do, and 
living in friendship with others, I should 
betray my cause as well as my honour, if 
I did’ not much more than admit, if I did 
not contend that a great part of the mi- 
series suffered by the slaves is in fact 
owing to the constant absence of the 
proprietors, and would probably be re- 
moved or alleviated by their presence. 
Had it been my lot to have posssessed an 
estate in the West Indies by gift or inhe- 
ritance,—such property assuredly I never 
would have acquired by an act of my 
own,—I should have theught it my duty, 
in the first instance, against every motive 
of personal reluctance and dislike, to 
have visited my estate, to have examined 
the condition and treatment of my ne- 
groes with my own eyes, and, before I 
allowed myself to think of any thing else, 
to 'give and insure to them at least as 
much comfort and happiness as might be 
compatible with the demand of a reasona- 
ble and a fixed proportion of the amount 
produce of their labour. What more I 
would have done, in the same pursuit, 
may be collected more usefully from the 
scheme, which I am gradually unfolding 
to the House, than from an abrupt de- 
claration of it at present. Speaking ge- 
nerally then, and not without exception, 
of the actual situation of negroes in the 
West Indies, I say it appears to me, from 
all the evidence to which I have alluded, 
that they are a collection of human beings 
existing together, but not in a state of 
society ;—that they are under no law, but 
that of arbitrary will;—that they know 
of no government, but the whip ;—that 
they have no effective protection, in laws 
or in magistrates, against personal cruelty 
on the part of those white men, who 
exercise the offices, too often umited in 
one person, of managers, overseers, and 
drivers, nor any shelter from the severest 
punishments, but in the prudence or hu- 
manity of those officers ;—that there is no 
bond of marriage among them ;—and fi- 
nally that, in this state, they neither have, 
nor cun have, nor in fact is it intended 
that they should have, any idea of morals 
or religion. If this be generally their 
condition, it follows of course that, even 
if the propagation of negroes in the islands 
were not directly discouraged, as it is, 
by the planters, they could not increase 
and multiply, as beyond all doubt they 
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would do, if they were to partake of the 
common benefits of society, or even if 
they were sure of protection from outrar 
geous wrongs. ‘The cause is proved by 
the effect. They, who affirm that the 
contrary is true, propagation is really 


- encouraged and protected, are bound to 


shew, why they have not succeeded ia 
the course of a eentury, and why @ con 
tinued importation of adult negroes from 
Africa is still necessary. If you trust to 
their experience of the effect of their own 
measures, the necessity can never cease. 
You must perpetuate the importation, I 
wait with curiosity to hear, with what 
arguments and proofs they 

so extraordinary a J aagoase 

will find it a difficult task; and they may 
be sure ef my attention to every thing 
they say. Not a word of it shall be los«, 
But, until I receive new lights on this 
part of the subject, I must continue in. my 
present conviction, that there is no mar- 
riage among the negroes {by which I de 
mot mean a casual cohabitation, but a 
real bond of union), because there is ne 
protection to marriage, and that, without 
marriage, there can be no certain propa- 
gation, or care of the infant. For w 
reason should a negro marry? That his 
wife, if she has any personal attractrons, 
may be at the mercy and disposal of the 
driver who whips them both? That his 
children, if they are suffered to live, may 
be slaves like himself? And do these 
people expect us to believe, that the pra- 
ductive power of mere animal instinct, 
if in fact it were protected and encou- 
raged, is sufficsent to overcome the moral 
order of nature, and the dispensations of 
Providence? Promiscuous cohabitation 
is generally adverse te increase; but, in 
the case of the negroes, theugh birth 
were not prevented, death must follow. 
What care do you think is likely to be 
taken of the mother or the child, when 
children are considered a3 a loss and 
a burthen to the estate?—Do you mean 
then to impart directly to the negroes, 
now in the West Indies, the immediate 
benefit and enjoyment, as far as a state 
of servitude is capable of it, of law and 
government, of morals and religion? No, 
Sir, that is not my intention. I know 
too well that they are not in a state to 
receive these benefits, or to profit by 
them. You might as well attempt to 
sow wheat upon a marble table, or on a 
gravel walk, and expect a plentiful crep 
in return. Before you plant, you must 
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the soil; otherwise the expense 
1s wasted, and the labour thrown away. 
Semething must be done, in the first in- 
stance, to raise their degraded minds, 
and to excite their faculties, before you 
attempt to make them productive. What 
idea can they form of a government, or 
how can they regard it, from which they 
experience nothing but punishment ? How 
ean they confide in laws, which place no 
cerfidence in them, and fram which they 
derive no protection? What conception 
ean they have, or would it be possible 
te give them, of moral obligations, as 
Jong as they exist without a social rela- 
fton of any kind, not only to the whites, 
who-to ‘them are a distinct order of beings 
but even to one another. Many well- 
meaning persons, I ‘know, have wished 
and endeavoured to impart to the negroes 
gome-notion of a Deity and some sense 
ef religion. ‘Without blaming the inten- 
tion, I Jament the misapplication of a 
pious priociple, and the inutility of a 
virtuous attempt. Again I entreat the 
Ffouse, most earnestly on this point, not 
to anticipate my argument, not to con- 
chide hastily either for me or against me. 
aa language, on this subject, may be 
nsive to vulgar ears, or to superficial 
Observers ; but examine it well, and you 
will find, that it proceeds from the deep- 
est sense of the truth and reason of re- 
ligion. These serious considerations are 
not foreign from my purpose. The le- 
gislator, who ‘leaves religion out of his 
scheme of government, whatever, it may 
be, knows nothing of human nature, and 
but little of his office. But, in all the 
operations of human contrivance, gra- 
dation and order are essential to success. 
The negroes, in their present state, are 
incapable of the benefits of religion, be- 
cause they are not prepared to receive 
them. To give them, as they are, a con- 
fused idea of a power and providence 
above them (which is the utmost you can 
do) would be much worse than useless 
and ineffectual. I say it would be dan- 
iba In failing, you only waste your 
ime. I dread nothing but your success. 
Baptise your dogs. Buptise your horses. 
These annimals you caress. They feed 
from your hands; and, above all things, 
they do nat know that they are your 
slaves. But beware of persuading the 
negro of the existence of a being of 
whose power and attributes he can know 
nothing, but in the miseries it inflicts, or 


permits to be inflicted upon him. His 
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simple reason will tell him, in effect, that 
to him it is an abstract proposition: that, 
whether true or false, he has no manner 
of concern in it; that all the benefits of 
existence are reserved for the whites, and 
nothing for his colour, but degradatian, 
slavery, and stripes. 1s this the im- 
pression you wish to make by your in- 
structions? Whatever you may intend, 
the untutored mind of the Negro is capa- 
ble of any other. What then? Is it my 
purpose to keep the Negroes as they are, 
without a sense of the truth, or a share 
in the blessings of religion? God forbid. 
My intention is aes the reverse. I 
have consulted the Book of Wisdom, and 
shall follow the precept as it is written, 
He, who reads that book without emotion, 
in my mind, has no feeling; he, who reads 
it without relish has no taste. Begin with 
yourselves. Do not intercept all the 
Sega of Providence in its passage. 

et some portion of its benefits escape 
from your grasp, and descend to your 
fellow creatures. By degrees the negro 
will conceive, without envy, that it is 
your lot to occupy an order of existence 
above him, consistent with his happiness, 
and possibly the medium, through which 
he is to receive it. Give him benefits, 
and he will return thanks; give him hope, 
and he will pray. Why should he be 
grateful now, or what purpose should he 
pray Despair never prays; extreme 
guilt rarely. The publican hid his face. 
You have heard of the parable of the sower 
and the seed. From a man, whose life 
has been wasted inthe pursuit of business 
or of pleasure, and perpetually traversed 
by disappointment in detail, though suc- 
cessful in the result, these things may 
have more weight, perhaps, than if they 
came directly from the temple and the 
teacher. The only seed which brought 
forth fruit, was that, which fell into good 

round. The good ground is that which 
is duely prepared. Without cultivation, 
the richest soil produces weeds, aud no- 
thing else. If then you seriously and 
rationally mean to give religion to the 
negro, prepare his mind to receive it. 
By what means? By direct information ? 
By positive instruction? No. Give him 
a footing on the ground, though it were 
but a point. Give him a station in so- 
ciety, even the lowest that can be found. 
At present he has none. He belongs to 
no order. Give him some tenure in the 
earth, if you mean to exalt his thoughts 
to any thing aboycit, his mind is elastic 
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as well as your’s ; but it must have some- 
thing solid to act upon. These are the 

remises. Then what is the conclusion ? 
a one word, give property to the negroes. 
What! property to a slave! to a being, 
who is not the master of his own actions, 
who is not the owner of himself! Yes. I 
say, property toaslave. I mean a pro- 
perty in the soil, the best for their use, 
the most convenient for yourselves, qua- 
lified and limited on one side, and accom- 
panied on the other with time and means 
to cultivate, and security to enjoy. 
Without those conditions, the mere grant 
of propery would be nominal and nuga- 
tory. I am not alluding to goods and 
chattels, but to a real though inferior 
tenure in the land. To that sort of pro- 
perty in all its degrees, cultivation is the 
origin of right, antecedent to laws and 
even to society. But, if that proposition 
be true, how peculiarly powerful is the 
Inference in favour of the negro? The 
woment you forced him to work, you 
pe him the claim, and much more than 

contend for. To some participation at 
least, the labour and the right are inse- 
parable. I say that the protection of 
property is the cause and foundation 
of society. In that single and simple 
principle is involved, and out of it will 
gradually unfold, the benefits, the orders, 
and the improvements of social life. In 
that acorn the whole oak is included. 
Give it time to take root: give protection 
tothe plant; let it thrive and flourish. 
The ornament and the use will pay you 
hereafter. ‘The branches, as they expand, 
will shelter you from the storm. The 
majestic stem itself, even when it falls, 
will be devoted to your service. From 
this single act of giving property to the 
negroes, the improvement of their facul- 
ties and character as well as of their con- 
dition will gradually and necessarily pro- 
ceed, or on this stock it may be grafted. 
The cultivation of the earth is not merely 
the source of nourishment, or comfor:, 
or personal enjoyments, but of order, laws, 
art, and science, of every thing that is 
most refined, and most purely intellectual 
in the human system. Even eloquence, 
music, and poetry, though last in succes- 
sion, are the progeny of the earth. Mo- 
rality and religion undoubtedly derive 
from a higher source. But this is the 
medium through which they are conveyed 
tous. ‘ Primal dedit leges, Cereris sunt 
omnia munus.” You may not believe in 
the inspiration of poetry; but I am sure 
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you will listen and submit to the wisdom 
of aking. You have it from royal autho- 
rity, that “truth shall spring and flou- 
rish out of the earth.” hat can that 
sentence mean, but that human knowe 
ledge, with all its illustrations in society, 
was intended to originate from the clod, 
broken by the spade, or turned by the 
plough; and that the labour bestowed 
upon the earth, is the first stepto the 
cultivation of the mind? Before I pro- 
ceed to specify the sort of property, in 
which I wish the negroes to partici 

I am bound to show generally that rights 
of property are not incompatible with a 
state even of absolute slavery, and that 
in fact they have existed together, under 
governments, which, in other respects, 
exhibited no sign of lenity, or even mercy, 
to their slaves. It was the practical wis- 
dom or policy of those states, which, only 
in this respect, and for a public purpose, 
prescribed a limit to the power oF the 
master, though, in all other instances, ut- 
terly arbitrary and uncontrolled. By the 
custom of Rome, if not by positive insti- 
tution, the slave might acquire, by extra 
work, or by savings on his allowance of 
grain, a peculium ar private property, 
which the master could not take from 
him, though he might dispose of his per- 
son. I do not know that the geculicnn 
was provided for by the laws of the twelve 
tables s but it was considered as a custo- 
mary right, and protected by the Pretor. 
This money, with their master’s permis- 
sion, they laid out at interest, or pur- 
chased with it a slave for iheniselvee 
from whose labour they might make 
profit. They might buy out their liberty, 
and have their names inserted in the cen- 
sor’s roll; by which they obtained some 
of the advantages attached to the condi- 
tion of a Roman citizen, though the rela- 
tion between the freedman and his mase 
ter was not entirely dissolved. Even 
while the bond continues, the allowance 
of, or the connivance at petty profits by 
the slaves tends of itsell to soften and 
efface the impression of slavery, and to 
convert it gradually into the condition of 
voluntary service. The essential differ- 
ence between slavery and service is, that 
one is forced, the other is voluntary. 
Montesquieu says that, in Germany, the 
labour of the mines, in itself severe and 
odious beyond all others, was maiatained 
by the encouragement of little privile 
perquisites, and profits to the miners; t 
they were even brought to love their con- 
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gitiod, end to live happily in it. Fron 
this fact he concludes, that there is no 
Igbour that man can execute, which may 
not be performed by freemen. My con- 
clusion from it is, that the more of free- 
dom you can impart to a slave, the 
more he will labour, provided it be ac- 
gompanied with a gradual accession of 
profit. ‘‘ Cupiditate peculii nullam condi- 
fionem recusant durissime servitutis.” In 
society, or in contact with society, I hold 
that thg posséssion of property, of some 
kind and to some degree, is more neces- 
sary to a slave than to a freeman. It tends 
to give him not only comfort but protec- 
tion, and necessarily preparcs him not 
only for social benefits, but for personal 
improvement. The savage is satisfied with 
his liberty. Instead of stationary labour, 
he ranges for subsistence; and, having 
little or no idea of property, has still less 
of laws or settlement. In society, a free 
man may do without property ; because 
he is free. His liberty is his freehold. 
Without acquisition he may have enjoy- 
ment. But, in some way or other, he 
must serve, or he must labour. So must 
we all, though in different senses, or in 
Opposite directions. The many cannot 
vern the few, nor de they desire it. 
ut is there a rank in society, including 
the highest, in which the master in effect 
io not very often more a servant to his 
servants, than they are to him? From 
my own experience, though on a little 
ecale, I can affirm it to be true. But the 
relations between the different classes of 
mankind, to be usefully maintained for 
any, must be reciprocally observed by all. 
Jn the lowest situations of life, the people 
know, a3 well as we do, that wherever 
personal industry is encouraged and pro- 
perty protected, there must be inequali- 
ties of possession, and consequently dis- 
tinction of ranks. Then come the form 
and the order, by which the substance is 
at once defined and preserved. Diustribu- 
tion and limitation prevent confusion, and 
government by orders is the natural result 
ef property protected by freedom. Take 
care that you adhere to it. Where the 
few possess all, and the multitude have 
nothing, there is no government by orders. 
Every thing is in extremity, and nothing 
im gradation. It is ignorance or calumny 
te say, that if the poor man was allowed 
his humble share in the allotment, he 
weuld feel any disposition to invade the 
portions of the ranks above him. Equality 
ef candition is impossible. They who 
[VOL XXXII.) 
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talk of it to the people, mean nothi 
but to deceive chemi The very ee a 


justice and good government, which se- 


cures to every man his respective right, 
excludes the idea of positive equality. 
The Roman slave had some rights of per- 
sonal property, though he had no other. 
That example, however, is but little to 
my purpose compared to the condition of 
the Helots, under the tyranny of Sparta. 
My general wish and object is to make 
the service of the negroes, as much ag 
possible, a real service, by attaching it 
to the soil, and as little as possible a per- 
sonal service. The negroes, in our is- 
lands, are equally subject to both, or may 
be capriciously transferred from one to the 
other. The horrible barbarity,with whick 
the Helots were treated, was the deliberate 
policy of the state, not the indulgence 
or result of personal cruelty. The Spar- 
tans were far outnumbered by the Helots. 
The security of the few was thought to 
be incompatible with common justice, or ° 
even with common mercy, to the many. 
One crime produced another. The tirst 
violation of right, in reducing a free peo- 

le to slavery, could only be supported 

y a perpetual outrage to humanity, 
Such at least was the principle and prao- 
tice of that extraordinary government, 
in which every thing was original and un- 
exampled. In another instance, directly 
applicable to my present purpose, they 
departed boldly from all the vulgar rules 
of human prudence ; and yet they acted 
wisely. They renounced the uses of pra- 
perty for themselves, and in effect gave 
the lands of Laconia to the Helots, to be 
cultivated by them, on the sole condition 
of returning to their masters a fixed and 
certain tribute in kind, equivalent to a 

uit-rent, which could never be increased. 

o every otlier intent of use and profit, 
the Helots were in fact proprietors of the 
lands. The amount of the demand on the 
produce of thcir labour being once made 
unalterable, a vigorous and general culti- 
vation followed. Many years ago, I en- 
deavoured to inculcate a similar principle 
on the English government of Bengal. I 
said then, and I say now, leave the lands 
with the natural owners, the Zemindars, 
and fix your demand of a certain portion 
of the produce at once and for ever. 
Subject, as it is, to a foreign dominion, 
much heavier in detail than that of a single 
resident despot, Bengal cannot exist, with 
security of any kind to the natives, cr 
with permanent advantage to the goveri- — 
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ing power, on any other principle. The 
effective right of property was inviolable 
in the Helot, though subject, in his per- 
son, to a cruelty at once deliberate and 
capricious, and though his life was never 
safe. He still held a middle rank between 
the freeman and the domestic slave. The 
Helots were commonly inrolled in the 
Spartan armies; and, though seldom re- 
warded for their courage or fidelity, their 
condition was mended, at least as long as 
the war Jasted. The life of a soldier, with 
all its fatigues and dangers, is undoubtedly 
preferable to that of a slave. We are 
told that the negroes on our plantations 
are always ee to take up arms for their 
owners, and to fight in their defence ; and 
this is advanced for a triumphant proof of 
their attachment, and consequently of the 
mildness with which they are treated. In 
some cases, it may be so. I have no 
wish or occasion to overstate any thing to 


the disadvantage of the planters. But, 
generally speaking, the fact does not 
prove the proposition. Allit proves, with 


any certainty, is, that inthe army the ne- 
groes are sure of food and clothing, and 
sce ae from field labour and arbitrary 

unishment. How were the armies of 

ewis 14th recruited in the latest of his 
wars? The distress and misery of every 
other condition of life drove all men into 
the army, where alone it was possible to 
subsist. How often have we been told 
that the wonderful facility with which the 
French have bcen able to keep their forces 
complete in the present war, proves no- 
thing but the general desolation of the 
country, and that all the bread, that ex- 
isted, was reserved for the army. This 
example of the Helots, Sir, is direct and 
powerful to my immediate purpose. They 
were slaves, and they had landed property, 
or an equivalent to it in the use and en- 
joyment. In our own ancient history, 
the first estate or tenure, superior to 
downright slavery, but inferior to every 
other condition, was that of a Villan re- 
gardant, whose service was annexed to 
the manor or to the land, and who could 
not be separated from it. Toa state re- 
sembling this, I would, in the first in- 
stance, raise the negro. The planters 
should be obliged to furnish every adult 
negro, as they say they do at present, 
with a cottage and a small portion of land 
for his own use, with implements of til- 
lage, and a fixed allowance of time for 
cultivation; the entire produce to be his 


own. In some of the islands, this allot- 
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ment may be made with greater ease and 
convenience thanin others. But no plan« 
tation should be so overstocked with ne- 
groes, no more than a farm with cattle, 
as not to leave room enough for the pro- 
duction of subsistence. Ground food is 
the only nourishment, in which the ne- 
groes have any pleasure. The House will 
observe that I mean to confine myself to 
the general principles and outlines of a 
plan, the detail of which will appear be- 
ore you more distinctly in another form, 
if I should be permitted to proceed in the 
manner I propose. Marrige must be en- 
couraged; I mean a real bond of union 
between the sexes. A certain participa- 
tion in the usufruct of the land, however 
limited and qualified, is the first en- 
couragement to marry. The marriage 
must be contracted with some ceremony, 
and recorded in some form; and then it 
must be seriously protected. By the laws 
of some of the Grecian states, if a mas- 
ter violated the wife of his slave, the hus- 
band and the wife were instantly free. 
«‘ Leges pudicitie sunt juris naturalis.” 
Direct force or violent compulsion of any 
kind, employed against a negress, should 
be punished with death. Corruption of 
the wife should make the husband free. 
It is shocking to human nature to think 
that personal protection, even to this 
amount, would constitute in itself a state 
of improvement. But, once granted and 
secured, it would of necessity lead to 
greater. I know that, according to the 
actual laws of the islands, in which you 
will find that principles are for ever de- 
duced from practice, the difficulty of con- 
victing a white man of any crime against 
a negro, is little less than insurmount- 
able. The negroes are not supposed to be 
moral agents. Against a white man, no 
evidence of theirsis admitted. The laws, 
if they were good, cannot act for want of 
proof. The hand of the magistrate, 
though disposed to punish, is disarmed or 
suspended. The most shocking acts of 
cruelty are encouraged by impunity ; and, 
in the midst of horrible sufferings, there 
is no complaint. By mending the posi- 
tive existence of the negro you will gra- 
dually raise him to a moral character, 
sufficient at least to make his evidence 
admissible. Without it, he can have no 
protection from the laws. His credit and 
estimation will grow with the interest you 
give him, and keep pace with the advan- 
tages, in which you suffer him to ICie 
pate. In no case should the negroe be re- 
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moved, against his will, from the spot 
whichhe has cultivated, much less from the 
estate. They should always descend, or be 
transferred together. In no case should 
wives be separated from their husbands, 
or children from their parents. In these 
institutions I lay my foundation. Par- 
ticular regulations will follow in their 
place. There should be a general limita- 
tion by law of the hours of labour accord- 
ing to age and sex. Indulgence to weak- 
mess or infirmity must still be left to the 
discretion and benevolence of the master. 
Every negro should have the privilege of 
applying the petty profits of his industry 
to the recovery of his freedom, by buying 
out the remainder of his slavery, or 
some part of it, at a price to be fixed by 
law. Fathers and mothers, who have 
brought up a certain number of children, 
should be rewarded with premiums, and 
the mothers exempted from Jabour. No 
man should be deemed capable of the of- 
fice of overseer or manager of an estate, 
who was not of acertain age, and married. 
The superintendance of female slaves 
would naturally devolve, as it ought, to 
the care of his wife. I need not paint 
the cases, in which the sympathy of a 
woman anda mother would be a source 
of comfort and relief to these creatures. 
The sufferings, appropriated to the sex, 
demand the office, and allot the depart- 
ment. I am not, Sir, so weak or inexpe- 
rienced as toexpect that, if laws were ever 
so judiciously framed to accomplish all 
these salutary purposes, they would exe- 
cute themselves, and especially in the 
West-India islands, without the concur- 
rence of other establishments. Undoubt- 
edly there must be special courts, and ma- 
gistrates and officers, to receive complaints, 
to prosecute, and to punish. There must be 
a judge conservator of the negroes in every 
island, with an advocate and attorney to 

lead and act for them, appointed by the 
ling, and dependent solely on the crown, 
with sufficient salaries, and no way inter- 
ested in the property or produce of the 
plantations. Under the a oe judge, 
and by his deputation, there should be 
itinerant inspectors, with some of the 
powers of a justice of ve who should 
travel occasionally, and not at stated pe- 
riods, in circuits through the islands, give 
Dotice of their arrival at convenient sta- 
tions, and wait there a sufficient time to 
receive complaints; in petty instances, 
to give redress ; in graver cases, to insti- 
tute a more serious proceeding before 
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the superior court. I have another mea- 
sure in contemplation, materially con- 
nected with the general object of relief, 
for which I am contending, though it 
be not to operate immediately in the 
islands. I know that, in the circumstances 
to which I am compelled to submit, it 
could not fail of producing many salutary 
effects ; and yet [ cannot mention it with- 
out a deep sensation of regret. With or 
without it, the general plan might pro- 
ceed. But, if the plan fails, the mea- 
sure I allude to is indispensable. I shall 
submit it to the consideration of the 
House, as I received it from a gentleman, 
who possesses a considerable property in 
Antigua, and with whom I have the hap- 
piness to be united by personal friendship 
as well as by alliance. As it is still per- 
mitted to be the will of Parliament, that 
this infernal trade should continue, let us 
endeavour to mitigate, if we can, the hor- 
rors that belong to it. There ought to 
be commissioners stationed at the prin- 
cipal places of traffic on the coast of 
Africa, with salaries sufficient to engage 
men of character to accept the office, and 
with legal powers to examine the accom- 
modation in the ships, to superintend and 
regulate the purchase of negroes, to act 
as magistrates of the market, to prevent 
or put a stop to treacherous or fraudulent 
transactions, to see that iniquity and in- 
justice are at least conducted fairly, on 
their own pretended principles, and with- 
out unnecessary aggravations. Above all 
things, it should be the care and duty of 
such commissioners to prevent the sepa- 
ration of families—not to suffer the wife 
to be divided from her husband, the sister 
from the brother, the infant from its mo- 
ther. The sales in the islands should be 
governed by the same rules. A multi- 
tude of other duties and offices, with 
which the commissioners should be 
charged, will occur upon reflection. That 
a case should exist, with the consent of 
an enlightened government, in which 
such an institution should be wanted, is 
shameful, is intolerable. I am sure it is 
an opprobrium to the name of England. 
In the treatment of the negroes in our 
islands, of all its evils the most grievous 
and afflicting remains to be considered. 
As Jong as it exists, I know that general 
institutions, Jaws, and magistrates, will 
avail but little in their defence. ‘The ar- 
bitrary power of the whip, committed to 
men without feeling, to be exercised in 
anger, and unchecked even by the interest 
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ef am owner in the well-being of the 
ebject, is uot in its nature capable of re- 
gulation, or subject to control. To limit 
the number of stripes, to imterpose be- 
tween the naked helpless wretch,—a P eg- 
nant woman perhaps,—and the uplifted 
hand of the driver, would be an unjust 
invasion of necessary authority, and pos- 
sibly in its consequences might hazard 
the crop. For a mischief of this kind 
there is no partial remedy. In the place 
ef a despotic power of punishment en- 
trusted to a single person, I would sub- 
stitute a form of trial, not less effectual 
to insure the reasonable demand on la- 
bour, and equally safe te the only in- 
terests, which the planters seem to think 
of. I would give jurisdiction to the ne- 
groes, in every plantation, over one ano- 
ther. The whole gang of males adult 
should constitute the pannel, out of 
which a kmd of jury should be formed 
by lot or by selection, with a right of 

allenge, on one side to the offender, and 
on the other to the master, or to his re- 
presentative, who should superintend and 
regulate the proceedings, and mitigate or 
remit the sentence, if he thought proper. 
Gentlemen, who are fond of justice, may 
apprehend, perhaps, that a black tribunal 
would rarely if ever inflict sufficient pu- 
nishment on a negro. I, for my part, am 
eonfident that, as soon as they understood 
their office, and were sensible of the trust 
reposed in them, they would rather lean 
to severity, and that the overseer would 
often find himself obliged to restrain it. 
On this principle, the discipline of our 
armies in India is effectually maintained. 
An hon. gentleman near me (general 
Smith) can give your better information 
on this subject. But I know enough of 
it to be able to assure you that no Sepoy 
can be punished but by the sentence of a 
court martial composed of native officers, 
who have all been taken from the ranks, 
and with an European officer to act as 
judge advocate ; and that I never heard 
the justice of their proceedings disputed. 
As long as they are tolerably well treated, 
they are attached to their officers, and 
will follow them as far as the best British 
troops. A remarkable instance of this 
attachment, and of their disposition to do 
even more than justice on offenders of 
their own cast, occurred a few years ago. 
Captain Ewane, an officer general beloved, 
at the head of his battalion, was murdered 
by a Sepoy, who suddenly went out of 
the ranks and shot him, without notice or 
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ovotation that could 
be discovered. e whole battalion saw 
the fact. The grenadiers on the flanks 
immediately wheeled without orders, and 
surrounded the assassin. The difficulty 
then was to prevent their tying him toa 
horse’s tail, and dragging him to death 
without a trial. The British officers in- 
sisted on his being regularly tried, and 
executed in the usual military form. I 
need not, however, have gone so far from 
the islands for a successful instance ef 
ractice founded on the same principle. 
have not the honour of knowing the 
gentleman, whose example J am going t 
appeal to; I mean sir Phillip Gibbs ; bus 
I know his character, and what gis con- 
duct has been in the management of hie 
estate in Barbadoes. The former is emi- 
nently humane; the latter equally judi- 
cious. His virtues are to me a proof of hie 
wisdom. He gives his negroes land and 
stock, with time to cultivate. He feeds 
and clothes them well. He encourages 
marriage among them, and allows of no 
punishment but by the sentence ofa jur 
of negroes. The eonsequence is that ns 
slaves do double the work of others, be- 
cause they are better able and more wil- 
ling. The instructions he has given to 
the managers of hrs estate are a model for 
imitation. The success and the profit 
have corresponded with the benevolent 
design. Before I quit this first division 
of my subject, I ewe it in ee to an 
honourable person, lately a distinguished 
member of this House, as well as to my 
cause, not to conceal the lights I have re- 
ceived from him, and to avail myself, as 
far as I can, of the eoncurrence of his au- 
thority. Ona subject of this nature there 
cannot, in my opinion, be a greater. I 
mean Mr. Burke. Divided, at we are, by 
an irreconcilcable difference of opinion 
on another important subject, and se 
ted in private life as long as that untortu- 
nate question continues, } sti] hope and 
believe that the bond of personal friend- 
ship and good-will between us will never 
be dissolved. As soon as I had deter- 
mined to take an active pert in this bus 
ness, I went to Mr. Burke. as wiser men 
have done before mre, for advice and ine 
formation. § know how little f am qua- 
lifed to occupy his station on any subject, 
and that I have undertaken @ task, which 
eminently and peculiarly belonged to hn 
To form and to digest a complete and 
perfect code of laws, on a subject so ex: 
tensive and so full vf difficulties, would 


laint, or any 
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be a werk =spprepriated to the eb and 
compass of his mind. His industry and 
perseverance alone could carry it into 
execution. Ona transcendent question, 
such as this, of morals implicated with 
licy, the eminence of his mind extends 
is view, and gives himan horizon, which 
vulgar vision cannot reach to. If Mr. 
Burke were here,—for his own happiness 
I cannot wish it,—this would be his office. 
How gladly would I resign it to him! 
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their opposition is reserved. Admittin 

the measure to be eligible in itself, they 
ask me now by what means do you pro- 
pose to ca 
course would you pursue? What 
would you employ ? I shall not keep these 
gentlemen in suspense. 
see, is waited for with an impatience, 
which indicates the certaint 


it into execution ? hat 


power 
My answer, I 
and antici- 


ates the triumph of immediate victory. 
ey exult in the practical difficulties in- 


Non foret ambiguus tanti certaminis heres. 
I have not seen the plan which he drew 
up some years ago, and which he then 
communicated to a right hon. gentleman, 
high in office in Ireland (Mr. Pelham) ; 
and since to a right hon. friend on the 
other side (Mr. Windham). Nor would 
TI avail myself now of his permission to 
see it, because I soon perceived that it 
went to an extent and embraced a multi- 
tude of objects, which I knew it was im- 
possible for me to manage. To force 
them on my mind, without capacity to re- 
' Ceive them, would be only to embarrass 
or utterly to discourage me. Perhaps, 
too, I might differ from him on the most 
prudential course of ) shapestag You 
will not suspect me of setting my judg- 
ment in competition with his. If it were 


separable from every attempt to do good 
in this world, and which, they trust, are 
insurmountable in the present instance. 
Well, Sir, I am ready to gratify their de- 
sire, and prepared, as I think, for all the 
objections that can be rationally urged 
against me. This part of the question is 
not new to me. What I know of it is. 
derived not only from study and reflec- 
tion, as deep as 1 am capable of giving 
to any subject, but from the wisdom of 
great men, whom I have known, and from 
the experience of events, which have 
happened in my own time. Though too 
young to take part, I was old enough to 
observe, and I had access to sume of the 
greatest sources of instruction. The 
power, which I mean to resort to, for 
carrying this plan into effect, is that of 


rae for him to lead the cause himeelf, 
should hold myself ready for any sub- 
ordinate part in it, and to be guided by 
his judgment. But, if I am to act, I 
must act upon my own. I am not tho- 
roughly convince 
forcing a great variety of institutions to 
march together and in front. Or possibly 
it would be more honest to say, that I 
consult my own infirmity in leaving as 
much as I can tothe gradual operation 
of those simple principles and limited in- 
stitutions, which I am more able to com- 
prehend, to arrange with effect, and apply 
to tice. 
‘he House, Sir, is now in possession 

of the general object and principles of the 
lan, which I meant to lay before you. 
ere are some persons undoubtedly, 
whose hearty concurrence I am not san- 
guine enough to expect; but I do not 
believe it possible that any man will di- 
rectly and openly assert, that such an 
object, if it were attainable, is not to be 
desired ;—that such a plan, if it were 
acticable, is not fit to be encouraged. 

o human resolution will go that length. 

I know, as well as they do, on what 
ground they are prepared to meet te, 


and for what question the strength of 


of the advantage of 


the British parliament over the colonies 


of Great Britain. No man is fairly at 


issue with me, who doesnot distinctly den 
that power. 


Is there a statesman in this 
House, is there an individual of any rank or 
consideration here, who will take it upon 
himeelf, directly and plainly, to maintain 
that denial or, in other words, to affirm, 
that in no case whatever has the British 
parliament aright to make laws to bind 
the British colonies ? I cannot believe it. 
But, if there be, let him come forward 
and declare himself. On that question, 
mconsiderable as I am, and bold as it may 
appear, I am ready to meet him in front, 
to show that he knows nothing of the 
principles of legislation, of the policy of 
states, or of the duties of government, 
and to make him, for his ignorance at 
least, the scorn of mankind. If he admits 
that cases may possibly exist, in whiclt 
the power may be necessary, and the right 
undisputed, I then shall have nothing to 
prove, but that this is eminently a case in 
point,in which the application ofthe unques- 
tionable power of parliament must be re- 
sorted to, because no other power on earth is 
equal to the purpose. I am as ready as any 


man to allow, or to contend, if it were ne- 


cessary, that the transcendent power of 
? 
+ 
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parliament to make laws for every part of 


the British empire, where it has not been 
formally relinquished, is not, in prudence, 
to be used on ordinary occasions, when 


the subordinate powers of legislation can 
act with equal effect in their several de- 
It is a right reserved for 
To say that it ought 


_ partments. 
great emergencies. 
tobe reserved, is to acknowledge that it 
exists. 


must be consulted. But rights are not 
given to lie dormant for ever. 
have relative duties attached to them. 


According to the occasion, the right is to 


be exercised, and the duty to be per- 


formed. Necessity alone, if the thing 


must be done, and if there be no alterna- 


tive, conveys a right, or stands in the 
place of it, to act for the general welfare 
or for the public safety. I shall show 
you hereafter how little is to be expected, 
on this subject from the power, even if it 
concurred with the disposition of the co- 
lonial assemblies, and that, by their 
means, a real and effective alteration in 
the condition of the negroes can never be 
accomplished. But I have first another 
argument to maintain, and better ground 
to stand on. Ina former debate, the ex- 
ample of America was held out to deter 
us from acts, which might alienate the 
West India islands, and drive them to 
Iook elsewhere for protection, if not to 
resistance. At that time, nothing was in 
question but the abolition of the slave 
trade. This night you may be sure of 
hearing the same argument repeated, or 
rather of seeing the same weapon up- 
litted to awe your deliberations. Let the 
question be what it may, they are equally 
ready with it. If the West India islands 
would not submit to abolition, how will 
they endure the interposition of the le- 
gislature in any thing that touches their 
internal government? Such is the lan- 
guage of Englishmen, sitting among us, 
to the legislative authority of their coun- 
try. Let us see, with what reason they 
resort to the example of America. I am 
as ready to appeal to it as they are. I 
know where that fatal question originated. 
No part of the argument, which divided 
this country on the merits of the stamp 
act, or of the events, which followed it, 
have escaped me. With all those trans- 
actions in ny view, I declare now, on the 
principles and in the language of lord 
Chatham, that I « rejoice shat America 
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would neither urge the case nor agitate 
the right. Occasions vary, and prudence 
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resisted.” If this be a concession, these 
gentlemen are welcome to it. I do not 
believe it will avail them. I rejoice that 
America resisted with success, because it 
was a triumph of unquestionable right 
over outrageous wrong, of courage and 
virtue over tyranny and force ;—because 
the issue of that contest has provided a 
refuge and left us an asylum, when ex- 
istence in Europe, perhaps even in Eng- 
land can no longer be endured. The na- 
tions, crushed by taxes for the support 
of powers that oppress, or of wars that 
destroy them, have still the consolation 
of knowing that peace, and freedom, and 
plenty, are to be found in America, and 
that there is still a country in the world, 
where every man enjoys in security the 
fruits of his industry, and the produce of 
his labour. Who is there, who can pro- 
nounce with certainty that a period is not 
approaching, when no other refuge may 
be left us?—-On what ground did the 
Americans first dispute the general legis- 
lative authority of the mother country? 
Did they assert that a British parliament 
had no right to bind or to regulate a Bri- 
tish colony by its laws, in any case what- 
soever? Did they ever maintain a pro 

sition so absurd and so monstrous as that 
protection gave no claim to obedience, 
that those duties were not reciprocal ; 
that a nation sub tutela owed no submis- 
sion to the tutelary power by which it 
was protected, that the ward owed no- 
thing to the guardian, the pupil to the 
tutor, the child to the parent ;—that such 
offices were nominal, and gave no right 
to act even for the benefit of the pre- 
tended objects of their care? No, Sir; 
America had too much wisdom for her- 
self, as well as too hearty an attachment 
to England, to hold such foolish lan- 
guage, or to maintain such dangerous 
doctrines. See how she has lately acted 
to some refractory dependencies of her 
own. The moment such principles pre- 
vail, there is an end of all unity of govern- 
ment in the world. In an extended em- 
pire, every distant province may sct up for 
itself. Every one of your islands may be an 
independent state. If I aimed at their de- 
struction they should have my consent tobe 
so. You would soon sce them at your feet 
with supplication to you to tesume your 
station, and never to relinquish your au- 
thority over them. That authority was 
not disputed by America, until it was 
extended to purposes unconnected with 
gcneral regulation, and exercised on prin- 
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ciples, which, if once they were admitted, 
Jeft no security to the Americans for 
any thing they possessed. The claim, 
which they resisted, was that of direct 
taxation by a House of Commons, in 
which they were not represented. They 
asserted truly, that taxation and represen- 
tation were inseparable ;—that the right 
grew from the fact, and could not exist 
without it. In private life, the guardian 
regulates the conduct, and even disposes 
of the property of the pupil, for his 
maintenance, for his service, or for his 
education. But it does not follow, that 
he may take any part of it for his own 
use or benefit. The first may be a duty; 
ths second would be a robbery. The 
protecting power has a claim to obedience, 
not tomoney. To prevent any tarther 
question on this subject, all claim to lay 
taxes on the colonies was formally re- 
nounced in the year 1778. The act of 
the 18th of his present majesty, com- 
monly called governor Johnstone's act, 
«¢ declares and enacts, that the king and 
parliament of Great Britain will not im- 
pose any mark tax, or assessment what- 
soever, payable in the colonies, except 
such duties as it’ may be expedient to im- 
pose for the regulations of commerce, the 
nett produce of such duties to be always 
paid and applied to the use of such colo- 
nies.’—-This surrender, on the part of 
Great Britain, is specific. All the other 
general rights of the mother country re- 
main unaltered. ~The concession, by 
which one particular point is given up. 
amounts in fact to a re-affirmance of the 
rest. The question then is, whether the 
measure I propose, and particularly that 
aaa of it, by which the planters would 

obliged to allot some portion of their 
land with a cottage to their negroes, be 
or be not an act of taxation. I desire to 
confine myself to this pvint at present, be- 
cause I do not mean to insist that a pro- 
vision for the salaries and establishments 
of magistrates, advocates, and commis- 
sioners may not properly be the subject 
of a different consideration. What I am 
now speaking of is the allotment of a share 
in the usufruct of the estate to the service 
and benefit of the estate itself, and to no 
other e. Nothing is taken away 
from the owner, nothing is applied to the 
uses of government. The tenure of the 
villan regardant was in its nature usufruc- 
tuary, and was never understood. to limit 
or impair the right of the proprietor to the 
property of the soil. Now I affirm that 
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it is essential to the character and defini- 
tion of a tax, that the amount shall be 
taken from the contributor and applied to 
the service of the crown or of the public. 
To appropriate and allot an existing fund, 
whether in land or money, is not of itself 
an act of taxation. But, if it were so, 
what pretence have these gentlemen to 
appeal to the case or to quote the rights, 
which justified the resistance of America ? 
Is there any resemblance between the two 
situations ? _The Americans resisted tax- 
ation, because they were not represented 
in parliament. The folly and injustice of 
this country, by persisting in a claim of 
right, which never could have been effec- 
tually exercised, and which at last was 
relinquished, drove the Americans to the 
necessity of asserting much more than their 
original pretensions amounted to. They 
began with petition and remonstrance :— 
they appealed to the sword, and establish- 
ed their destined independence long be- 
fore its natural and inevitable period, be- 
fore they themselves had foreseen or de- 
sired it. In the fullness of time, and in 
the maturity of their state, separation 
and independence must have been the lot 
of America. The Herculean infant would 
necessarily have burst its cradle, and bro- 
ken loose from its leading strings. But 
then the union of the two countries would 
have continued unimpaired. The mutual 
relations of kindness and friendship would 
not have been dissolved. Affection and 
attachment would have occupied the places 
of authority and dependence. Between 
the case of America and that ofthe West 
India islands there is no similarity, nor 
are the same consequences possible. Is 
it true, in fact, that the property of the 
West India islands is not represented in 
the House of Commons? Of what sort of 
persons does that party consist, which, 
on the subject of the slave trade, carries 
every thing before it inthis House? Why, 
Sir, it is one of their allegations, when 
it suits their purpose, that the propert 

of the islands is vested in Great Bri- 
tain, that is, in the hands of resident 
owners, mortgagees, merchants, and cre- 
ditors. They are all on the spot, to re- 
present the interests, and to defend the 
right of the islands. They, at least, are 
the subjects of Great Britain. They, at 
least, may be compelled by the power of 
parliament. If they are not your. sub- 
jects, what. are they? The Americans, 
on the contrary, resided.on their own con- 
tirent, at a distance, which made com- 
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munication impracticable, and not only 
without representation, but not even in 
contact, and much less in sympathy with 
the power that pretended to tax them. 
The progress of their population had no 
limits. Anunbounded territory expanded 
to receive it. The Islands have their 
boundary fixed by nature. The number 
of their white inbabitants cannot increase 
beyond a certain point, and must always 
be inconsiderable in comparison with the 
negroes and people of colour. Of some 
superior power, of some protecting do- 
minion, the islands must for ever be the 
colonies or the dependencies. In the na- 
ture of things they mever can be indepen- 
dent states. Their representatives in this 
House talk boldly of separation, and even 
intimate resistance. would not drive 
them to that issue. If they can make out 
their right, [ would never put them to a 
trial of their strength. Their arguments 
and their power are pretty much upon a 
footing. They know that, if they were un- 
connected with us to-morrow, and if it 
were possible for them to maintain their 
independence against France and Ame- 
rica, the great market for their produce 
is in the consumption of these kingdoms, 
and that to this market they must bring 
it qn any terms, which parliament should 
think fit to prescribe to them. 

I have already intimated, that it is not 
my intention to propose any thing, that 
should really cceach on the question of 
taxation, or furnish a pretence to cavil or 
to quarrel with the general views and pur- 
poses of the measure. I need not argue 
about privileges, which I have no thoughts 
of invading. If the sums required to pay 
the salaries and to support the establish- 
ments made necessary by this or any other 
plan, were to be raised in the Islands by 
the direct authority of parliament, the 
objection would then be in its place, and 
proper to be considered. That point is 
not in question, and need not be Jcbated. 
If the colonial assemblies cannot be pre- 
vailed upon, by a recommendation from 
the crown, or any other means, to pro- 
vide for such expenses, the charge must 
be borne by Great Britain, and may easily 
be assessed upon objects, unquestionably 
within the disposition of parliament. [ 
am ready, for my part, to contribute to 
it, by a perpetual rent-charge on my 
eatate, to a greater amount than can be 
promt f stated as the just proportion 
of any individual. 

Waring now, Gir, all farther cansidera- 
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tion of the strict right of parliament te 
act legislatively for the general benefit 
of the West India islands, I know there 
is another important question to be re- 
solved. Since the different islands have 
colonial assemblies or inferior parliaments 
of their own, why do I not prefer some 
course of application to those assemblies, 
and try whether all the useful purposes of 
the bill, which I am endeavouring to re- 
commend to the House of Commons, 
may not equally be effected through thae 
medium? The question is fair, and I 
shall answer it frankly. Io the face of 
experience, and are all our knowledge 
and observation of the principles, charac- 
ter, and proceedings of these assemblies, 
Jet us suppose for a moment that a gene- 
ral disposition did really prevail among 
them to impart to their negroes some 
share in the natural rights of human crea- 
tures, labouring in their service, and a 
legal security tor the possession of them. 
Within these few years, since questions 
on this subject have been warmly revived 
and repeatedly agitated in England, they 
have had opportunities and incitements 
enough to indulge their benevolence, 
and to take the business into their own 
hands. But neither have they discovered 
such gn inclination, nor do I think it was 
in their power to have concerted a 

neral plan, or to have pursued it with ef- 
fect. Partial alterations might possibly 
have been attempted in the several lands, 
without system or connexion, according 
to the accidental temper or prevailing dis- 
cretion of the different assemblies. Some 
would have granted Jess than others. 
Very little, I believe, would have been 
yielded by any of them. But, were it 
otherwise in point of disposition, their 
aumber and their distance from each 
other would have made it impossible for 
them to deliberate in concert, or finally 
to concur in a uniform conclusion. The 
colonies of North America were in con- 
tact with each other, and were capable 
of acting under one direction, for a ge- 
neral object. The islands have no union 
ef views, RO common bond of interest, to 
engage them to agree in a general resolue 
tion ; much less have they a union of power 
to mforce it. So much the more neces- 
sary is it, that there should be somewhere 
a@ superior indifferent tribunal, and a bind- 
ing power paramount to them all. No 
authority, adequate to the purpose, cana 
exist but in parliament. If one of the 
provincial legislatures presided with so+ 
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vercignty over the rest, it might possibly 
be sufficient to form the plan. The dit- 
ficulties of the execution would still be 
insurmountable. But, let their capacity 
be what it may, the principal disqualifica- 
tion lies in their rooted aversion to the 
measure, and in their contempt of the ob- 
jects of it. Such is the invariable influ- 
ence of arbitrary capricious power, to 
vitiate the human mind, to make us hate, 
when we have injured ; and despise, when 
we have degraded. A great deal, it is 
said, may be expected from the virtue 
and prudence of the colonial assemblies. 
Let us try the value of that expec- 
tation by the test of experience. To 
judge ot what they will do, let us see 
what they have done. [ place no con- 
fidence in professions, unsupported by 
conduct. I have examined their laws 
with care and attention. I have read them 
with paticnce, with weariness, and dis- 
ust. Ido assure you, Sir, it is not eas 
for an English mind to conceive that sich 
a code as this could be the result of de- 
bate and deliberation in a senate of any 
sort. Their utter ignorance of every ra- 
tional principle of legislation is only to 
be paruileled by the unfeeling cruelty that 
dictates and prevails through all their re- 
solutions. I shall not weary the House 
with details or recitals from this book. My 
hon. friend near me (Mr. W. Smith) has 
kindly undertaken that task, if the House 
should be disposed to call for it. I be- 
lieve it will be sufficient, if I give youa 
sample of the principles, on which these 
assemblies have proceeded. You may 
take it safely for a specimen of the whole. 
First of all, let the personal injury done 
toa negro, be ever so atrocious, the as- 
semblies have taken special care to make 
conviction impossible. Suppose that al] 
the negroes on any plantation should 
jointly and severally attest that the over- 
seer had “ maimed, defaced, mutilated, 
or cruelly tortured” a negro (the com- 
mon language of these laws), their evi- 
dence would avail nothing. The party 
would be at liberty to purge himself on 
his oath; that is, they have established 
impunity by law for crimes, in many cases 
worse than murder. They talk of con- 
viction perpetually, and of penalties to 
be attached to it. To deface, to maim, 
or to mutilate, if by any means the fact 
can be proved, is to be punished with im- 
prisonment, not exceeding three months, 
and a fine of 100/. currency, “ to be paid 
mto the treasury of the island for the 
( VOL. XXXII, ] 
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public uses thereof.” But in what form, 
or by what testimony conviction is to be 
obtained in this or any other instance 
against a white man, where there is no 
white evidence, which must generally be 
the case, is no where specified. White 
overseers and drivers will not often bear 
witness against one another. They have 
@ fellow feeling on this subject, or they 
can easily take care not to act in com- 
pany. An act sages in Dominica in 
the year 1788, “‘ for the encouragement, 
protection, and better government of 
slaves,” I am told, is greatly relied on as 
a proof of the justice and humanity, 
which prevail in the islands. This act 
does certainly admit, that ‘ it is just and 
proper that the slaves should be protected 
in their persons from the violence and 
inhumanity of such white persons and free 
persons of colour, who may have no law- 
ful authority overthem.” The admission 
is important. Observe the date, and then 
consider what sort and what length of 
antecedent practice is proved by it. 
But this act is remedial. I wish it were 
possible to bring the whole tenor of it 
into your view. One example will be 
enough to show you the spirit that runs 
through it. The 18th clause declares 
that the inferior crimes of slaves cannot 
always be conveniently brought before 
the cognizance of the magistrates, and 
therefore enacts, ‘‘ that every slave, who 
shall disobey orders, or who shall be 
guilty of neglect of duty, or absence 
from labour, &c. &c. shall be punished 
at the discretion of the owner, renter, 
manager, or overseer, by confinement or 
flogzing on the bare back. provided the 
number of lashes does not exceed thirty- 
nine.” Trial and conviction are avowedly 
out of the question. But, if the punisher 
shall inflict any punishment not pre- 
scribed by this act,—What then? He 
“shall be subject to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding 20/. current money of the island 
to be recovered by bill, plaint, or infor- 
mation, in any of his majesty’s courts of 
record!” Who is to complain? Who is 
to inform?— Suppose he repeats the 
thirty-nine lashes, atter a short interval. 
That case is not provided for. Most of 
these lawgivers seem to think it reason- 
able that, if any violent injury be done ta 
the person of a negro, compensation 
should be made for it. By an act of St. 
Vincent's, past in 1767, it is provided 
that, if any white person shall castrate or 
dismember any slave (familiar cases) be 
[3 Rj : 
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shall, ‘ upon conviction,” and if the 
prosecution be commenced in one year 
alter the offence, pay double damages 
and costs to the party grieved.” By 
the 47th clause, if a slave, in pursuit of a 
runaway, “ shall be only maimed or much 
hurt, proportionable allowance shall be 
made by the public.”’ Now who do you 
understand to be the party aggricved, to 
whom some compensation and allowance 
ought to be made ?—The maimed or mu- 
tilated negro? No, Sir. Inthe eye of 
the Jaw, the owner 1s the only sufferer. 
He suffers in his property. He loses the 
Jabour of his slave. If he be reimbursed, 
the justice of the island is satisfied. By 
a law of the Bahama islands, passed in 
1784, itis enacted that any person, who 
shall apprehend a runaway negro, dead 
or alive, shall be paid twenty pounds. 
Then comes the trial of the runaway, be- 
fore two magistrates and three frecholders, 
who, on conviction shall order execution, 
unless it shall appear to them * that such 
slave has received such cruel usage from 
his or her owncr, as to have been the 
cause of his or her running away.” Ob- 
serve that the reward is given for taking 
dead as well as alive; that is, for shooting 
a slave, who inight have been driven to 
run away by that cruel usage, which, 
they say, would save him from punish- 
ment if he had been taken alive. Re- 
dress, compensation, or protection to the 
negro {fs never thought of. 

In other islands, the proof of inno- 
cence, or freedom is always put upon the 
accused negro. If he cannot prove affir- 
matively, that he did not commit the 
fact, or that he is not a slave, conviction 
follows of course. The laws of Mont- 
serrat take special care of provisions. A 
negro, who steals any, “to the amount 
value of ‘twelve pence,” shall, upon due 
proof thereof, before the governor and 
council, ‘ suffer such death as they shall 
think fit to award! “* Again; “ If flesh 
of any sort shall be found in the house of 
a negro, unless he or she can makc it 
plainly appear they came by it honestly, 
such negro shall undergo a whipping, 
and have one of their ears cut off.” 

I ask pardon of the House for dwelling 
so long, on such odious examples of de- 
Hberate legislative barbarity. It was ne- 


cessary, in order to show you what sort of | course. 
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direct recourse to the power of parliament 
and the injustice oe resorting to any 
other, one general consideration of the 
subject remains to be stated, and with 
that I shall conclude. The population 
of the islands consists of the many, who 
are black, and of a few who are white. 
The few legislate for the many, without 
their consent or knowledge. The ne- 
grocs, I take it, are not represented in 
the assemblies, whose authority, how- 
ever, would not have been disputed, if it 
had been exercised with any tolerable re- 
gard to justice, reason, or humanity. The 
nature of the case requires that there 
should be somewhere a compulsory power 
over both partics. The highest attribute 
of parliament is to compel the guilty and 
to protect the innocent. The station and 
the trust are inseparable. Renounce 
your office, or perform your duty. 

With the assistance of a near relation, 
whose studies I hope will be successful as 
long as they are directed by generous 
principles to honourable ends, a bill for 
the purposes, which I have submitted to 
the House, is in some degree of forwards 
ness. Iam glad I did not foresee the un- 
common difficulties that belong to it, and 
the extent of the labour I was about to 
undertake. I fear it would have deterred 
me from attempting to do any thing. Sup- 
posing I were at liberty to proceed as I 
thought fit, my desire would be to have 
leave to bring in the bill, to read it once, 
to have it printed, and to let it lie over 
till the ensuing session. Even they, who 
might wish to promote the objects of the 
bill by other means, would find some.ad- 
vantage, I hope, from having it before 
them. They might take the materials, 
and make a better use of them. ‘Though 
I should not have a seat in parliament, 1 
shall be ready to devote my time and my 
labour to assist any man, who will under- 
take to prosecute the measure. 

With this act I am content to close my 
parliamentary life. I set out with a fixed 
principle, and have adhered to it faith- 
fully, without looking to the right or left 
for advantages. I am not conscious of 
having pursued any interest at the expense 
of any duty. I saw my way, and I knew 
For profit or 
preferment I should have taken another 
For honour and happiness I shall 
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with an act of benevolence to mankind. 
I move you, Sir, ‘‘ That leave be given 
to bring in a Bill for the better Regula- 
tion and Improvement of the State and 
Condition of the Negro and other Slaves 
in the Islands, Colonies, or Plantations in 
the West Indies or America, under the 
dominion of his majesty, his heirs, or 
auccessors.” 

Mr. Serjeant’ Adair said, that though he 
concurred in the principles and object of 
the hon. gentleman, the general plan he 
had proposed was attended with such in- 
surmountable obstacles as would induce 
him to give it his decided opposition. 
He would not, however, like the hon. 
gentleman, impute improper motives to 
the conduct of any one, and would give 
him the credit of-being guided by the 
purest views of humanity and of justice ; 
and were his propositions brought forward 
in a stage in which they could debate mat- 
ters of regulation, or were they advanced 
in a colonial assembly, he should consider 
them entitled to support. In his mind, 
nothing but a total abolition could produce 
that amelioration which it was the object 
of any partial plan of regulation to ob- 
tain. ‘Lhe ingenious arguments that had 
that night so ably been suggested in pur- 
suance of this idea, convinced him the 
more that such a plan was attended with 
difficulties which no talents could sur- 
mount. He hoped that the great measure, 
from which it only could result, would 
never be abandoned. There were many 
points upon which he agreed entirely with 
the hon. gentleman. Property, marriage, 
freedom trom the lash, and regulation of 
the traffic on the coast of Africa, he con- 
sidered in themselves as extremely good, 
but he was afraid they were not to be ef- 
fected in the way proposed. As to the 
article of property, he did not well see 
how it could be realised, without fixing 
the negroes to the place where the pro- 
perty existed, and thus innovating upon 
the legal right in slaves which the masters 
at present possessed. ‘The state of the 
slaves was so involved with the system 
which prevailed and the rights arising 
out of it to the proprietors, that uo par- 
tial remedy could operate with advantage. 
With regard to the two others, marriage, 
and exemption from the whip, he would 
have heartily concurred in them, had the 
House been deliberating upon matters of 
regulation. Asto the regulation of the 
trade on the coast of Africa, he could 
Bever assent to any plan of regulation that 
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would seem to indicate a recognition of 
the principle which had been denounced 
by the House after the fullest examination 
eno the point of propagation, he was 
induced, from the facts upon the subject, 
to differ. The state of the slaves had not 
operated totally to defeat this object. 
But if all the advantages which should 
result from this propagation were not en- 
joyed, what an argument for the total 
abolition of the trade, and a complete 
peetioe of any new importation! So 
ong as cultivation was cheaper from con- 
tinued importation than from care and at- 
tention in rearing the children of the ne- 
groes, no pains would be taken to make 
the propagation answer the necessity.— 
But the principal reason that induced 
him to give his negative to the motion, 
was the impolicy of interfering in the in- 
ternal regulations of the colonies. He did 
not oppose it-as denying the right. It 
was better to avoid all abstract reasonings 
on the right of the legislature to form re- 
gulations, and to confine it to the imme- 
diate necessity of the case. He was un- 
willing to take up the intermediate points 
between general admission and negation 
of the right. As the regulations pro- 
posed were to have effect wholly within 
the colonics, he did not wish to drive them 
to the situation of the American colonies, 
and bring into question their separation 
from this country. It was admitted that 
the colonics were not represented ; and 
this was a consideration that should attach 
us more tu a complete abolition; for then 
there would be no need to reconcile the 
jarring interests of assemblies, or provoke 
any nice discussions. All that was to be 
done was to stop the supplies of negroes, 
and the evils complained of would cease 
of themselves. It was indeed true, that 
many of the islands were represented by 
their proprietors here; but it was not as 
proprietors of Jands in the West Indies, 


but as inhabitants of this country. As. 


well might it be argued, that because 
many persons from Ireland resided here, 
the British parliainent might pass an act, 
disposing of the property of any class of 
persons in that country. Te thought, 
therefore, that nothing would be so inju- 
rious as the apportioning the lands of the 
West India proprietors, without their con- 
sent. As he was convinced that the plan 
could not be effectual, without a total 
abolition, and as it was so dangerous in 
its principle, he would give it his negative. 

Ir. Fox said:—The case, Sir, which 
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we have now before us is unquestionabl 
one of very considerable magnitude. t 
am still, however, ready, to give a de- 
cided opinion upon the subject, and to show 
the reasons upon which that opinion is 
formed. Before I enter on the discussion 
of the question, it is impossible for me 
not to premise, that whatever may be the 
result of the motion, the House and the 
public cannot fail to be gratified with the 
ability and philanthropy of my hon. 
friend, and must ever do justice to his 
humane intentions. As to the object of 
the motion, it seems to be admitted, that 
the principles upon which it is supported, 
are of the most desirable nature. My 
hon. friend has admitted that the improve- 
ments he looks up to, must be ofa gra- 
dual nature; and he has certainly hit 
upon the most solid and natural basis on 
which to build his future superstructure, 
when he proposes to commence his ope- 
rations by establishing a system of pro- 
perty among the negroes. Independently, 
then, of the principles abstractedly consi- 
dered, the chief questions seem to be; first, 
how far, in a prudential point of view , it is 
wise in my hon. friend to bring forward 
the proposition he has now done, as con- 
nected with, and introductory to, the 
final abolition of the slave trade; and se- 
condly, what are tle means by which he in- 
tends his principles to be carried into prac- 
tice ?—-My hon. and learned friend who 
spoke last, seemed to consider this as a de- 
bate upon the propriety bed aa the pro- 
position now made to the House, or of 
deciding for a total abolition. How 
happy should I feel were that actually the 
case, and with how little hesitation should 
I prefer a total abolition! I do not con- 
ceive that the giving my vote one way or 
the other this evening, is to be considered 
as a proof of my receding one step from 
the ground which I have always taken on 
the question of the entire abolition of the 
slave trade. 1 have pledged myself to the 
House upon that point. Those hon. gen- 
tlemen who have been equally, if not 
more strenuous than myselt in this cause, 
I presume have no intentions of abandon- 
ing it; but sure I am, that no session 
shall pass, while I have the honour of 
sitting in this House, without my exer- 
tions being employed to accelerate this 
desirable event. I, for one, am deter- 
mined not to contribute to the increase or 
perpetuation of the stigma which must 
ever be attached to this House and to 
this country, while that abominable tratlic 
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is permitted to exist. Ifwe were at the 
beginning of a session, and there was any 
solid hope that an abolition was likely to 
take place, I would yield to the argument 
of my hon. and learned friend: but the 
bill introduced for that purpose has been 
lost. I know not enue) , if the forms of 
the House would admit of the introduc- 
tion of another, for the accomplishment 
of the same object; or if they did, I see 
no certainty of better success. When I 
look forward, I see little rational -ground 
of hope, particularly when I consider the 
characters and situation of some who were 
in the minority on the late question. To 
say, that men of the greatest power and 
influence in the country, and of unques- 
tionable abilities, could throw little weight 
into the scale would indeed be ridiculous. 
What was actually the case? The ques- 
tion was introduced during the adminis- 
trations and with theapprobation ofa man, 
who surely has neither less influence nor 
less personal talents than any of his pre- 
decessors ; and yet it has failed. If this 
be so, when, where, how are we to pro- 
cure success? The plan, too, was de- 
feated, by a solemn decision of parlia- 
ment; and, having disgraced themselves 
in this shameful manner, what right have 
I to hope that another occasion will soon 
be presented for the attainment of this 
desired object? What, then, does my 
hon. friend propose? That the House will 
not totally forget all the humane senti- 
ments they have ideal uttered upon 
the occasion ; but that, if not inclined to 
fulfil all they have promised, they will at 
least show a desire of doing something.— 
I now come to consider the nature of the 
means by which my hon. friend proposes 
to carry his proposition into execution ; 
and upon this, undoubtedly the whole dif- 
ficultv rests. The right of taxation and 
of general legislation have, I conceive, 
been improperly confounded together. 
They are, to all intents and purposes, 
practically different. ‘This difference was 
constantly acknowledged in’ the great 
question of American iridependence. The 
Americans never found fault with our le- 
gislutive acts, until they involved the 
question of taxation. Lord Chatham, in 
a speech which he made in this House, 
and I do honour to his memory for the 
sentiment, said, that he rejoiced in the 
resistance made by America, to every 
aitempt to tax her, for the purposes of 
revenue ; and in the very same speech he 
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with him), that he nevertheless would 
mot permit any matter of commerce to 
take place, not even a hob-nail to be 
made in America, without the sanction 
of the British legislature. I mention 
this chiefly to show the distinction that 
has been made between legislative acts of 
the one kind and the other; but in the 
American dispute there was a difference 
taken, not only between acts of general 
legislation and of taxation, but between 
acts of taxation for purposes of internal 
regulation, and acts of taxation for the 
increase of the revenue. Acts of taxation 
for the regulation of the post office were 
quietly acquiesced in. It was only 
when we offered them the alternative to 
accept or refuse indiscriminately acts of 
every description passed by the British 
senate, that they discovered signs of se- 
rious resistance.—With respect to the 
West Indies, wé have already renounced 
every right of taxation. My learned 
friend says, we have no right of this kind. 
So dol. But he says, that he is not 
ready to admit in what respects legislative 
acts of any other nature may be passed, 
and he has brought forward the case of 
Ireland as in point upon this question. 
The act passed fourteen years ago put 
that matter right as to Ireland. In no 
instance could the difference between acts 
of legislation and taxation be more clearly 
ascertained I from this source drew my 
arguments during the American war. In 
every case either of external or internal 
regulation, the Irish were perfectly sub- 
missive: but if the bare intention of rais- 
Ing a tax for the purpose of revenue had 
gone abroad, it would inevitably have 
produced resistance. I must confess, at 
the same time, that to legislate for colo- 
Dies, is at no time desirable; it ought 
only to be done when necessity calls for it. 
How far is this the case at present? I do 
not wish, upon this occasion, to repeat 
the mere letter of the law. My learned 
friend, and every other professional man, 
would certainly tell me, that a statute 
that relates to any transaction as passing 
in Jamaica, would be as binding as if it 
took place in Middlesex; but I am not 
fond of unnecessarily exercising this legis- 
jative authority over persons not actually 
represented, and where the local situa- 
tion is almost totally unknown. But we 
are at present reduced to an unfortunate 
dilemma, and I am obliged to put this 
question to myself, ** Whether is it better 
to make use ofa nartial remedy which may in 
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some respects be exceptionable, or to — 
permit the evil in its: full extent to. con- 
tinue ?” I have been accused of throwing 
out the threat of independence upon the 
subject of the West India islands. In 
answer to that, I most decidedly affirm, 
that if it were to become a question, whe- 
ther these islands should be connected 
with this country, and in consequence of 
that connexion, all the stigma attendin 

the abominable system of slavery should 
be ignominiously continued, or that their 
complete independence should take place. 
I should not have one doubt on the sub- 
ject. I am by no means blind to the dan- 
ger of such a separation. I desire it not: 
but if the colonies were inclined to refuse 
their assent to so wise and humane a pro- 
position as has now been made for the 
amelioration of the state of the slaves, I 
should not feel myself inclined to employ 
either armies or navies to reduce them to 
subjection, but would, in the language 
of a gentleman, who, though not present, 
I cannot name, as being a member of this 
House, desire them to “ go and be happy | 
in their own way,” ifhappiness could be 
found by acting contrary to every prin- 
ciple of justice, policy, and humanity. 
If, however, it be acknowledged that the 
British parliament has the power of ge- 
neral legislation, and that it may in some 
cases of necessity be exercised, I ask, 
what case of greater necessity can be put, 
than a case which involves the character 
and honour of the British name? I have 
occasionally said, that a war to_ pre- 
serve our honour is the only justifiable 
war. Even this principle, were it ne- 
cessary, I should not find myself at 
a loss to support; but if in any case 
a legislative act is demanded for the 
purposes of interest, policy, aggran- 
disement, or the increase of commerce, 
are any such objects to be compared with 
that of removing the national dishonour, 
which must ever be connected with the 
continuance of this trade? I shall for 
these reasons unquestionably vote for the 
introduction of this bill. Were any per- 
son to give me a reasonable ground to 
hope that an abolition of the. slave trade 
would speedily take place; were it held 
out to me that any other step would be 
taken towards an amelioration of the 
state of the slaves in the West Indies; 
were I to be told that a recommendation 
should come from the throne to effect the 
desirable purpose, I might perhaps be 
silent upon this occasion. But let me 
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the acts of colonial assemblies. When I 
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parliament than the present, unless we 
consider as nugatory all we have ever 


look at the infernal code of laws, under | heard, either from those who promote or 


which the poor negroes languish ; when I 
see they are not considered as men, and 
reflect one moment upon the penalties to 
which they are subjected, and the oppres- 


4 


oppose the abolition of the slave trade. 
Good God! Mr. Speaker, if we have 
come to a solemn decision upon the sub- 
ject, and yet pass year after year, with- 


sion under which they labour, I expect | out taking a single measure to carry our 
nothing from assemblies who give counte- | resolutions into execution, are we not 
nance to such proceedings.—It was urged | guilty of hypocrisy of the basest sort? 


as an argument by my learned friend, 
that the question of abolition to which he 
so heartily gives his assent, by no means 
involves the dispute on the rights of le- 
_ gislation, but that every prouision in that 

bill comes within the acknowledged au- 
thority of this House ; but permit me to 
say, that the opposers of that bill con- 
stantly held out as an argument of some 
weight, the opinion which those inmedi- 
ately upon the spot in the West Indies, 
or immediately connected with them, 
might entertain upon the subject. This, 
therefore, is no fair ground for opposing 
the motion. As to the question of repre- 
sentation, the West Indies are not, pro- 
perly speaking, bo tana in this House, 
nor is it practicable, perhaps, that they 
should be so; neither ts Ireland; neither 
was America. As to their representa- 
tion in the West Indies, it might be 
called a pure representation of property, 
in consequence of the number of blacks. 
But we ought, in this case, to consider 
the difference between a real and a virtual 
representation, and the proportion which, 
in this respect, the West Indies bear to 
any other instance known in this country. 
Were we even to bring to our recollection 
the time when so many Irish landholders 
resided in this country and held seats in 
this House, and when so much land in 
Jreland was under mortgage in this coun- 
try yet would that bear no proportion to 
the power and influence of West India 
proprietors at the present moment. A 
country may, undoubtedly, be virtually 
represented. I do not say it is in every 
instance the best mode; but standing 
where I now do, I must acknowledge the 
fact ; and, surely, if any country was ever 
virtually represented, it is the West In- 
dies in this House. Does not every gen- 
tleman who hears me, feel, from the fate 
of the bill for the abolition of the slave 
trade, that they are both virtually and 
powerfully represented in this House? In 
short, Sir, no case can appear to me to 
call in a more pressing manner upon 
the legislative authority of the British 


| I am constrained to vote for any measure 


of the kind proposed, in order to prove 
that there is yet some sincerity left in the 
House of Commons.—I hoped, Sir, that 
my learned friend, with the anxiety he 
expresses for a total abolition, would have 
thrown out some prospect of such an 
event being likely to take place; but & 
am sorry to say, I see none such at the 
present period. After what took place in 
1792, and the subsequent flagrant breach 
of promise that has been exhibited, all 
assurances coming from this House must 
be looked upon as vain and frivolous. At 
the same time, I confess I even now think 
it would be something, were the House, 
during the present session to come to 
some solemn resolution on the subject. I 
have already said, that a vote ,on this 
question must necessarily be given with 
some degree of difficulty; but I give 
mine clearly and conscientiously, because 
such a measure, with all the obstacles at- 
tending it, is less objectionable, and less 
contrary to humanity and justice, than 
doing nothing to alleviate those miseries 
which are at this moment attached to sla- 
very in the West Indies. Were go entire 
abolition of the trade now to be proposed 
at any fixed period, I should probably ob- 
ject to any regulations of an inferior na- 
ture; but the question of abolition is lost, 
and I have no option lIcft. It is, indeed, 
come to this, that the British parliament 
have refused to abolish the abominable 
traffic in human flesh, and the slaves in 
the islands are to be left to the humanity 
of the West India proprietors! If it were 
clear that the colonial assemblies would 
pass those acts which humanity demands, 
or that an abolition of the trade would be 
effected by parliament, there would be no 
occasion for any suchi measure as the 
present; but as no such thing is likely to 
take place, I find myself under the neces- 
sity of voting for the motion of my hon 
friend. 

Sir W. Young affirmed, that negroes 
were happier in general and more 
comfortable than the poor people of this 
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country. They‘ were already allowed 
a piece of ground, which they culti- 
vated as their own property. He was sur- 

rised that the hon. gentleman talked so 
fightly of giving to each negro as much 
Jand as would here be a qualification to 
vote. Had the propositions of the hon. 
gentleman gone to effect any local re- 
medies by an address to the throne, in 
order to be recommended to the colonial 
assemblies, he would have heartily 
concurred therein. Slaves had served in 
the war from real attachment to their 
masters, and not from the motives as- 
cribed by the hon. gentleman. He was 
surprised that the Huuse could hearken 
to propositions that went to interfere with 
the internal legislation of the islands by 
taxing the landed property of the pro- 
prietors, and by giving the negroes their 
ground. 

Mr. Pitt said, that what had fallen from 
the hon. baronet was a subject of some 
consolation. He contemplated with satis- 
faction that these unfortunate people had 
experienced some benefit from the dis- 
cussions which had taken place on the 
subject: but there was still much to be 
done, and that could be only accom- 
plished by a total abolition. The system 
was fundamentally wrong, and no amelio- 
ration of the condition of the slaves in the 
West Indies, could remove his objection 
to that system; but he had sanguine 
hopes that parliament would complete 
what it had so laudably begun. As the 

lanters became more enlightened, they 
would find it their interest to soften the 
condition of the slaves, and he hoped that 
the spontaneous efforts of the planters 
would induce them to ameliorate their si- 
tuations, exclusive of what had been im- 
posed upon them by the executive go- 
vernment of the country. ‘The total abo- 
lition of the traffic in those unfortunate 
pe he concluded was the only act to 
expected trom the British House of 
Commons, and without this no local act 
of legislation would be of any material 
avail. As long as new negroes were 
poured into the islands, every plan adopt- 
ed must prove inadequate to the end pro- 
posed. No man would deny that many 
of the principles laid down by the hon. 
member, were founded in justice and hu- 
manity: it was laudable to instil into 
their minds morality; but all instruction 
was fruitless, as long as new negroes were 
Ruported into the colonies. He was 
clearly against passing any law for taxa- 
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tion in a British parliament, that would 
have in its operation a local application 
to every estate in the West India colo- 
nies. He cautioned: the House against 
stirring a question of such a delicate nae 
ture ; it would only excite a spirit of jea- 
lousy, and defeat its own object. The 
House had relinquished the power of mak- 
ing any alteration with respect to the 
property of the negroes ; it had given out 
of its hand the power of taxation in the 
colonies; therefore, if the stirring of any 
question was more daagerous than another, 
it was that to which he now adverted. If 
parliament reserved its undoubted right 
to regulate every measure that relates to 
trade, it retained the power of abolishing 
the slave trade. Why, then, not adopt 
the measure at once, without involving iz 
in innumerable difficulties by attempting 
to interfere with the local legislation of 
the colonies? In this view of the ques- 
tion, he felt himself bound to give his ne- 
gative to the present motion. 

Mr. Windham said, he was convinced 
that all parties sincerely wished to ame- 
liorate the condition of the slaves in the 
West Indies. Every plan that went to 
that effect should always meet with 
his concurrence. He acknowledged that 
he was in possession of Mr. Burke's 
plan, and highly approved of it ; as a part, 
therefore, of that plan, he would certainly 
support the present motion. If they were 
to proceed in this way, he did not think 
there would be any determined opposition 
from the planters; if there was, it would 
arise principally from a question that had 
been touched upon relative to the nower 
of this country to legislate in all matters 
for her colonies, —a question which ought 
not to be agitated at all, except in cases 
of absolute necessity, and then only as 
far as the immediate exigency of the case 
required. He wished those who were so 
cautious of venturing on that discussion 
now, had been as much so upon other 
parts of the question, particularly the 
total abolition. He had sanguine hopes 
that much in the way of amelioration 
would be affected by the colonics them- 
selves; and he did not despair, but by 
their exertions, and such plans as that 
now proposed, the slave trade would be 
abolished without any danger; and -from 
this idea it was, that he preferred the pre- 
sent and similar regulations, even: to an 
immediate abolition. He could never 
agree with those who said they would 
would have no compromise on the subject. 
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What had they been doing, ever since the | ed him a patient hearing ; for if he had 
question was first agitated, but compro- | told them, that his proposition went to the 
mising in some way or other? In con-| subversion of all colonial laws, property 
sequence of the regulations that had been | and rights could be productive of no 
made, much amelioration had taken place, | one good purpose, and tended to produce 
and that gradual system was, in his mind, | an immediate and dangerous quarrel be- 
the best and most certain way of finally | tween this country and her colonies, he 
effecting an abolition. From what they | certainly would not have been suffered to 
had already seen, it was fair to conclude | bring forward any such proposition.—He 
that slavery would be abolished by the | agreed in the general opinion, that the 
West Indians themselves, and equally | question of right to legislate ought not to 
so to believe, that in the same proportion | be agitated, except in cases of necessity ; 
as it was discontinued by them, the bar- | and he would venture to say, that the bill, 
barism of the Africans would be dimi- | if passed into alaw, could produce no good, 
nished. but would be extremely dangerous in its 
Mr. Este objected to the plan proposed, | consequences, by opposing to the com- 
as tending to the rapid separation of the | plaints already made in our colonies a 
colonies from this country. A distinction sae of doubtful legislation. He 
had been attempted to be made between , should therefore give the motion his de- 
taxation and legislation, but in this ques- | cided negative. 
tion they could not be separated. The| Mr. Manning contended, that the regu- 
agitation of the quastion of legislating for | lations saute by the colonial assembly 
the colonies was dangerous in the ex- | of Jamaica in 172, which were most ie 
treme. It would, in fact, be drawing the | vantageously framed for the happiness of 
aword against the colonies, to attempt, | the negroes, were, in themselves, suffi- 
by an act of the British legislature, to tax | cient to prevent any necessity for the 
the islands. measure proposed. If the hon. mover 
Mr. W. Smith agreed with those who | referred to that act, he would find that 
were for a total and immediate abolition ; | the greatest attention had been given to 
at the same time whilst that could not be | the rearing of children. 
obtained, every measure that tended to Mr. Francis, in reply, observed, that if 
ameliorate the condition of the slaves | the declarations which had been so fre- 
should have his support. He thought it | quently and so strongly made by those 
necessary to say something on the argu-| who opposed his plan, had been at- 
ment, that much might be expected from | tended to by theamelives: he should not 
colonial legislation; to call the attention 
of the House to the laws of those islands ; 
and then ask them what they had to expect 
in fairness from such legislators ? For this 
dad pe it became necessary for him to 
read the laws of the different islands for 
the management of their negroes. Mr. 
Smith then read those of the latest date 
in each island, and commented on their 
absurdity, cruelty, and injustice. | 
Mr. Secretary Dundas said, he did not 


that night have brought forward his mo- 
tion. He apprehended, both from the 
result of a former debate, and the proba- 
ble event of the present, that nothing ef- 
fectual would be adopted for the relief of 
the men whose miserable situation was 
submitted to the judgment ot the House. 
It had been urged, that the bill which he 
proposed to introduce went to renounce 
the right of taxing the colonies; but he 
positively denied that it could bear such 
intend to enter into the general question | a construction. He would not press a 
of the abolition of the slave trade. With | division on his motion, but hoped that 
regard to the question itself, he would | gentlemen would come forward them- 
repeat what he had stated before, that | selves, and propose measures to alleviate 
unless we had the concurrence of the | the distresses of the slaves. | 
colonies themselves, all that we could do, The motion was then negatived. 

in the way of internal regulation was not 

worth a straw. The hon. gentleman had} Mr. Abbot's Motion for a Committee to 
opened his speech by desiring the House | inspect Temporary Expiring Laws.] April 
not to anticipate any of his conclusions, | 12. Mr. Addot rose and said :—In conse- 
and, if he was elitly informed, had been | quence of the notice which I had the 
so caatious as to conceal his intentions by | honour to give yesterday, I shall now beg 
this motion, from his own confidential | leave to mention a subject which appears 
friends. This caution had at least secur- | to me of very considerable importance; 
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stating at the same time, that the mea- 
sures (which according to my concep- 
tion) ought to be taken at present, will 
not be attended with any great diffi- 
culty, nor liable (as I should hope) to any 
objection whatever. The subject, Sir, 
is the general state of all our laws which 
are of a temporary nature. Gentlemen 
are aware that a partial inquiry into this 
matter is annually intrusted to commit- 
tees appointed for that purpose; and the 
committee of the present year have pur- 
sued their ordinary labours, according to 
the customary course of its duty, and ac- 
cording to the limited nature of their au- 
thority. But, Sir, upon revolving this 
matter in my own mind, and searching 
into the usage of parliament in former 
times, and conferring with several persons 
whose peculiar stations, pursuits, and ha- 
bits of life render them more immediatel 
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public affairs may force upon our consi- | 
derations must certainly be desirable. It 
would enable us to profit readily by the 
experience of our ancestors ; and either 
to preserve a consistent policy by re- 
enacting similar Jaws under like circum- 
stances, or to improve upon the given 
precedents of former ages; and at all 


‘events not to depart from them unadvis- 


edly, whenever such a departure might 
be judged prudent and politic. A di- 
gested report of this class of laws would 
accomplish all these important ends.—If, 
Sir, the House should be disposed to 
adopt the motion which I shall now sub- 
mit to their consideration, I can venture 
to assure them, that although the investi- 
gation may require some length of labour, 
and although the details may be in some 
degree operose, nevertheless the result of it 
may be expected within no great compass 
of time. And I cannot but hope thatthere 


conversant with subjects of this sort, it 
does appear to me, that we owe it to our- | may possibly be derived from this inquiry 
selves and to the public, to extend the! some useful information upon the gene- 
scale of our inquiries, and to enter upon a ‘ral condition of our statute laws; if the 
larger field of investigation: not merely | House should be farther inclined to au- 
confined in the ordinary way to the con- | thorize the committee to report such ob- 
sideration merely of such expiring and : servations as may arise out of the matters 
expired laws as are immediately, and at | referred to their consideration. The mo- 
present fit to be revised or continued ; but : tion which I shall now moveis, ‘* That 
comprehending a view of all the tempo-' a Committee be appointed to inspect and 
- rary laws whatever, and providing our- | consider all the Temporary Laws whatever 
selves with a permanent register of their: ofa public nature, which are expired, or 
contents.—With regard to the expiring | expiring; and to report to the House, a 
laws, the absolute necessity of it is obvi- | statement of all such expired laws, as 
ous. Mischiefs may happen (and such | shall appear to them to have been made 
mischiefs Lave happened heretofore by upon occasions, whereof the like may re- 
the undesigned expiration of a law which | cur hereafter; and also a statement of all 
ought to be continued, or by the suppos- ! the expiring laws of a public nature: de- 
ed continuance of a law which has in fact | scribing each statute by its principal 
expired, a circumstance which may at ' matter, date, chapter, section, and title 5 
ssibly escape notice where any suc | and distinguishing the duration of such 


aws have originated at any remote period | 
of time, and now lie buried in the multi- 
plicity of our statutes. If, in the execu- 
tion of criminal justice, any one such in- 
stance of mistake should occur (as in 
other times has actually occurred in civil 
cases) every man would shudder at an 
event which might he irretrievably fatal. 
A register, therefore, of these laws, with 
their duration accurately noted, and al- 
Ways present to the attention of parlia- 
ment, would effectually prevent such a 
gia atin knowledge of our expired 
laws, if not of equal urgency, is perhaps 
not of less importance. To have aready 
view of all the experimental legislation of 
former ages, in regard to such matters as 
the course of time or probable chances of 
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as are expiring ; together with the obser- 
vations of the said committee arising out 
of the several matters referred to them.” 

The motion was agreed to, anda Com- 
mittee appointed. On the 12th of May, 
Mr. Abbot presented to the House the 
Report from the said Committee ; acopy 
of which will be found in the Commons 
Journals, Vol. 51, p. 702. 


Debate in the Commons on the Dog 
Tax.} April 5. The House having re- 
solved itself into a Committee on the 
Leicestershire Petition fora Tax on Dogs, 

Mr. Dent intreated the indulgence of 
the committee, while he stated the 
grounds of his motion. A tax upon dogs, 
he satd, was not only much desired, but 
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was become absolutely necessary. Per- | had not been able to find him. Another 
haps this was the first instance, in which | dog had been seen killing two sheep, 
the pcople demanded an addition to their | which having done, he went and washed 
burthens. It was the chicf object of the | himself in a pond, so that there were no 
motion, to promote the relief and benefit | marks of blood upon him. The fact was 
of the poor. If carried into effect, it | told to his master, who agreed to han 
would lessen the poor-rates, render pro- | him up for a few minutes by the hind 
visions more cheap and plentiful, diminish | legs, in order to put his guilt or innocence 
the instances of hydrophobia, and at the | to the test, and from the quantity of blood 
same time open a considerable source of | which he vomited, he was declared guilty. 
revenue. he diminution of the con- | He wished the chancellor of the exche- 
sumption of flour, oatmeal, and those | quer to pay particular attention to these 
broken victuals which came from the facts, as a certain dog had been found 
killing sheep in the neighbourhood of 
Holwood in Kent, with “ The right hon. 
”" (he left the House to fill up the 
blank) upon the collar, and the dog was 
spared on account of his master.—Hy- 
drophobia had lately increased to a shock: 
ing degree. In one week, in the course 
of last year, no fewer than S#persons, 
infected with this distemper, had applied 
to the Manchester Infirmary. So far he 
called on the humanity of the House to 
adopt his motion, and he trusted they 
would be the more inclined to do it, when 
he informed them that allowing a penny 
per day for the food of one million of 

ogs, it amounted annually to 3,000,000, 
which was 700,000/. more than all the 
rates for the aged pier of the country, 
and yet no dog, he thought, could be kept 
for less than a penny per day. By a let- 
ter from a gentleman at Kingston-upon- 
Thames, he Jearned that sheeps leads, 
sheeps hearts and plucks, &c. were bought 
up as offal to feed dogs, although the 
poor were glad to purchase such provi- 
sions, and from his inquiries at twenty 
different markets, he learned that in Lon- 
don people did the same. One gentle- 
man he had heard of, who contracted 
with his mealman to supply his kennel 
with wheat and flour, oats, and meal, at 
800/. per annum. He himself knew a 
gentleman who expended 4001. per annum 
on the same articles for his dogs. A 
pack of fox-hounds could not be kept for 
less than from 1,000/. to 2,000/. per year, 
and it was an absolute fact, that after a 
long chase, a gentleman rode into a 
ceuntry town with his fox-hounds cla- 
mouring with hunger, and every baker's 
shop in the town was ransacked for bread 
to satisfy them. Underall these circum- 
stances, therefore, he hoped that the re- 
solutions he meant to propose would not 
be rejected. He then moved, “ Thata 
tax of 2s. 6d. per annum be imposed on 
Dogs of every description. 


tables of the affluent, and which at pre- 
gent, were consumed by dogs, would con- 
tribute greatly to alleviate the distresses 
of the poor. An increase of population 
was always the effect of plenty of provi- 
sions; and upon this principle, the appli- 
cation of that quantity of food which was 
at present consumed by dogs, to the use 
of the poor, would tend to augment the 
population of the country. The number 
of dogs had lately increased so much, that 
it afforded matter of serious alarm. He 
calculated the population of the country 
to be ten millions, and thcse might com- 
pose two millions of families. Allowing 
a dog to each family, the number of dogs 
would amount to two millions; but sup- 
posing them to be diminished one half in 
consequence of the tax, there would still 
remain one million. Upon these he 
would propose to levy a tax of 2s. 6d. a 
head, indiscriminately, except those 
which serve as guides to blind men. 
“This would produce a revenue of 125,000/. 
—Mr. Dent po to state from do- 
cuments in his possession, the ravages 
which were committed by dogs, the 
quantity of provisions consumed by them, 
and the increase of hydrophobia. He 
first mentioned a recent pamphlet by Dr. 
Barry, upon the subject, which contained 
many unanswerable arguments in favour 
of the tax: next a number of letters, 
which he had received, to show that a 
tax on dogs was desirable on account of 
their destruction of cattle ; and last their 
great consumption of provisions. From 
the Manchester Philosophical Transac- 
tions, it appeared, that 15,000 sheep were 
annually destroyed by dogs. He thought 
this number much under-rated, and that 
it amounted nearer to 50,000. He had 
a letter, informing him, that in a forest in 
Devonshire, one dog had wounded 400 
sheep, and his correspondent added, that 
200 men, with as many dogs, had gone 
im scatch of this destructive animal, but 
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Mr. Pitt did not think there was any 
thing improper in laying some tax on 
dogs; but the committee would feel it 
necessary to draw a line of distinction. 
It was clear that the poor should not 
keep a great number of dogs ; there were 
many indigent persons, nevertheless, to 
whom dogs were useful. Such persons 
ought to be distinguished from the opu- 
lent; otherwise the tax would be a harsh 
one. He should therefore propose, by 
way of amendment, that instead of a uty 
of 2s. 6d., there be a duty of 3s. on eac 
dog, meaning afterwards to propose in a 
committee on the bill, that all persons who 
do not pay assessed taxes, shall be charged 
ne, the duty of 1s. for each dog. 

r. Burton thought the proposed tax 
a good one, but considering it rather a 
regulation of police than any thing else, 
he saw no reason why the dogs kept 
by the poor should be distinguishes from 
others. If a poor man kept a dog, and 
received relief from the parish, the pa- 
vish supported his dog as well as himself. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought the humanity 
proposed to be extended to the poor was, 
in this case, misapplied. The true spirit 
of the tax was not to take from the purse 
ef the poor, but to prevent those who 
were not perfectly able to bear the waste 
and a tee from keeping dogs. He was 
persuaded, that, though the hydrophobia 
did not so often a3 was generally supposed, 
proceed from the bite of mad dogs, yet it 
was s0 often the case, that every thing 
should be done that had a tendency to 
abridge the excessive number of those 
animals. By doing this, humanity would 
be best shown to the poor; for experi- 
ence had proved, that the sufferings from 
canine madness were almost exclusively 
confined to the poor. The higher orders 
very seldom suffered in that way. 

Mr. Lechmere had long thought that a 
measure of this sort was wanted. He 
trusted it would be of service to the pub- 
lic at large, and particularly to the poor 
at this time of scarcity. Gentlemen who 
kept a pack of fox hounds, ought to be 
compelled to pay high for them. He 
thought that all dogs used for pleasure 
should be subject to the tax; and that 
ladies lap-dogs should be taxed the high- 
est. It was shameful to see an athletic 
fellow, in a gaudy livery with a couple of 
lap-dogs under his arms, walking after a 
lady through the Parks for a whole morn- 
in 


§- 
Sir G. P. Turner said, if ever a tax was 
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popu: this he believed would be sp; 
and he felt great satisfaction that he had 
been among those who first suggested it. 
He mentioned several instances to show 
that dogs, multiplied as they now were, 
were a preat nuisance. 

The amended motion was agreed to; 
and on the 15th, a bill pursuant thereto 
was brought in and read a first time. 


April 25. Mr. Dent moved the order 
of the day for going into a committee 
on this Bill. The question being put, 
‘© That the Speaker do now leave the 
chair,” 

Mr. Sheridan said, he had never seen a 
bill so absurd and objectionable through- 
out; and indeed he was not sdrry that it 
was 80: it appeared to him a just punish- 
ment for the pride and presumption of 
those who, because they had a seat in 
that House, imagine themselves to be so 
many chancellors of the exchequer, and 
impatiently stepped forward to propose 
new taxes. He knew not whether the 
hon. mover was stimulated upon Pytha- 
gorean principles, to pursue at present 
those resentments or autipathies which 
he might have conceived in some former 
state of existence against a race of animals 
so long distinguished as the friends and 
favourites ef men; he would undertake 
however to show, that the present bill 
was not admissible, in any of its provisions. 
In regard to the bill itself, he never met 
with one more extraordinarily worded. 
The folly of it extended even to the title ; 
the title should have been a tax bill, it was 
nevertheless entitled “« A bill for the 
better protection of the persons and pro- 
perty of his majesty’s subjects against the 
evilarising from theincrease of dogs, by sub- 
jecting the keeping or having such dogs, 
toaduty.” Hence, instead of supposing, as 
it generally had been supposed, that dogs 
were better than watchmen for the protec- 
tion of property, people might be lca to 
imagine, that dogs were guilty of nalf 
the burglaries usually committed. In the 
preamble there was the same singular spe- 
cies of phraseology: it began by stating 
that «« Whereas great and serious dangers, 
injuries and inconveniencies,'—[He beg 
ged the House would admire the beauty 
of that climax]—“ and more especially 
the calamities of canine madness, of late 
alarmingly increasing, frequently happen 
to the persons of his majesty's subjects, 
and to their cattle and other property.’’ It 
certainly was by no means extraorduary 

t 
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that a man’s cattle should be injured by 
the bite of a mad dog, but he could not 
conccive what was meant by other pro- 
perty, as he had never before heard that 
property could be affected with the hydro- 
phobia. In The Adventurer, a periodical 
paper by Dr. Hawkesworth, he remem- 


ered, indeed, a sort of humorous account | 


of a dog that bit a hog in the streets; the 
hog bit a farmer, and the farmer bit a 
cow; and, what was most extraordinary, 
each conveyed his peculiar quality to the 
other; the hog ba.ked like a dog, the 


{ 


5 
5 


-_—— 


farmer grunted like a hog, and the cow ' 


did the best she could to talk like the far- 
mer. He should have imagined that there 
must have been something like this dispo- 
sition in inan-mate things also, by the hon. 


| 


4 


gentleman's looking so very caretully after 
property ; for, unless an instance had: 


occurred of furniture behaving in a disor- 
derly manner, or a dumb waiter barking 
with the hydrophobia, he conceived such 
a phrase could not be properly intro- 
duced.— The way in which 


| 
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ments, should follow his old master? 
That master might, in such a case, be 
whipped as a dog stealer, though he 
should afterwards gain an action to prove 
the prosecutor the thief. The deprivation 
in this instance was not all: by the gene- 
ral slaughter which the tax would occa- 
sion, they were lable to convert into 
ferocity that mild and humane character 
which had hitherto becn the just boast of 
Englishmen. Were the nitional manners 
likely to be impreved by a svstem which 
tended to familiarise the rising generation 
to the spectacle of seeing those animals 
slaughtered or hanging at their doors, 
which they had been accustomed to con- 
sider as their friends and play-fellows ? 
The charge of ingratitude would also lay 
against them for such a decree of inassacre 
against these useful animals, at the very 
time when they acknowledged them as 
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allies of the combined powers, and when 


1 
1 


} 
‘ 


their brethren formed a part of that com- 
bined army in Jamaica, which was fight- 


the bill pro- | ing successfully against the Maroons, and 


osed to enforce its provisions was most ; supporting the cause of social order, hu- 


wwhuman. He particularly adverted to 
the clause in which it was proposed 
«¢ That no person or persons shall be liable 
to any action, for killing, destroying, or 
converting to his own use, any. dog for 
which the owner shall not have paid the 
duty.” If this clause were to remain, and 
any person did destroy or convert ano- 
ther person’s dog, he would most proba- 
bly assume that it was not paid for. So 
fur the bill was repugnant to the princi- 
ples of humanity; for it was nothing less 
than a death-warrant against that valu- 
able race of animals. Besides, he wanted 
to know what principle the bill proceeded 
upon, that the same privilege should not 
be also allowed with respect to horses, 
Since there was a certain species of dogs, 
such as ae setters, &c. that were 
scarcely Icss valuable. According to the 
same mode of reasoning too, he did not 
see why there should not be a_ general 
scramble for all the hats upon the heads 
of those gentlemen who did not pay the 
hat duty ; nor why any person should not 
convert the powder, another man wore, 
to his own use, if he suspected that man 
had not taken out alicence. It was true, 
that after any person had lost his dog in 
this manner, a clause was provided, 
whereby he might bring an action, and 
maintain a right to recover damages from 
the converter; but how would it happen, 
if the dog, still fond of his former attach- 


manity, and religion.— He came at last to 
the qualifying clause, which was intended 
to enact, that puppies, when born, should 
not be liable to the penalty. He wished 
to know at what time they were to be 
made liable, and by what parish register 
they were to ascertain the birth of pup- 
pies. A doctrine had been inculcated 
that dogs devoured the sustenance of the 
oor ; and therefore we were to be placed 
in the state of a besieged garrison, and 
feed upon the fare of dogs and cats. 
The bill in this instance tended to defeat 
its own object ; for could it be supposed 
that the poor, at this moment of dearth 
and scarcity, could afford to divide their 
scanty meals with such animals? And if 
they did, what was the conclusion, but 
that they would rather deprive themselves 
of some of the necessaries of life, than lose 
their faithful companions. If the tax 
were levied only upon hounds and spor- 
ting dogs, he should oppose it, because it 
would tend to the diminution of the few 
pleasures which induced gentlemen to 
spend their fortunes on their own estates. 

Mr. Windham said, he did not mean to 
object to the whole of the bill, but to part 
of it only. He thought a tax upon all 
sporting dogs fair, becuuse they were a 
kind of luxury, and their owners could 
afford to pay. There appeared, however, 
a passion, a spleen, an enmity against the 
canine race in the formation of this bill, 
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that amounted really to a principle of ex- 
termination. From the tenor of it he 
should have been apt to imagine that 
Actzon ha‘! revived, or that some fabu- 
Jous divinities had descended to pronounce 
an eternal ban and curse on the whole race 
of dogs. They certainly at times were 
disagreeable, and he had felt that incon- 
venience; but he should have been loth 
to have avenged himself upon the whole 
species, in consequence of a little tempo- 
rary inconvenience. It was unworthy of 
this or any country to levy a rate on any 
animal, because that animal was not em- 
ployed in uing ground, or because the 
poor might feed on dog’s provisions. The 
conclusion that naturally resulted from 
the general tenor of the bill, and the ar- 
guments that had been urged in support 
of it, warranted the idea, that there was 
not room enough on earth for men and 
dogs. ‘Ihe hon. mover had entered into 
various calculations, to show the number 
of dogs, and the quantity of provisions 
they consumed ; but he seemed to have 
forgotten that there was a great body of 
waste which they destroyed, and which, 
if they were annihilated, would become 
a greater nuisance. He seemed to ima- 
gine, that all the refuse now given to 
dogs, would go to human creatures. No 
such thing ; ae consumed a great quan- 
tity of offal, which could not well be 
otherwise disposed of, and consequently 


his calculation on the score of provisions ' 


consumed was exceedingly erroneous. 
He had also excited an alarm upon this 


head, by observing that population in-- 


creased with provision. It undoubtedly 
did ; but not if there was a greater quan- 
tity of provisions than the consumers re- 

uired. How much of the produce of 
the earth went to other purposes than the 
food of man! 
man himself give to his coach-horses and 


his saddle-horses, what would serve for | 
But when the sustenance : 


human food ? 
of men was considered, their comforts and 
well-being must also be considered; if 
they were not, society would revert to 
rudeness and barbarism.— With regard to 
that part of the bill which related to the 
dogs of the poor, his objections were too 
numerous to repeat. Some dogs were re- 
tained by the poor as implements of trade, 
and the legislature ought not to tax the 
industry, but the expenditure of the peo- 
ple. Some were retained for their com- 
eet ieaeeey qualities, which did credit to 


Did not the hon. gentle- | 


} 
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winning attachment of a dog was remem- 
bered, it was unkind to propose any plan 
which should tend to destroy him. Dogs 
kept for sporting were peculiar to the 
rich; and though he did not mean to ar- 
raign sporting, he thought it not the 
highest sort of amusement, inasmuch as 
it reduced the hunter to the condition of 
the animal he hunted. With the rich i¢ 
might be taxed ; but with the poor the 
affection for a dog was so natural, that in 
poetry and painting it had been constantly 
recorded, and in any sort of domestic 
representation, we scarcely see a picture 
without a memorial of this srtachinent 
If the rich man feels a partiality for a 
dog, what must a poor man do, who has 
so few amusements? He would be des- 
titute without one. A dog was the com- 
panion of his laborious hours, and when 
he was bereft of his wife and children it 
filled up the dreary vacuity. It was a 
well-known fact that Alexander Selkirk, 
upon whose narrative the story of Robin- 
son Crusoe was founded, sought the so- 
ciety of every animal upon the desart 
island, except those which he was obliged 
to kill for food. That was his greatest 
satisfaction; and a dog afforded a similar 
satisfaction to the poor. Would the 
House, then, sacrifice that honest, that 
virtuous satisfaction? An hon. gentle- 
man had disapproved of any difference 
between the poor and rich, because he 
wished for equality, forgetting that equal 
burthens were laid upon unequal means, 
and that they ought to be proportioned 
in the same manner as rewards and pue 
nishments. But although he wished the 
tax to be levied upon sporting dogs, he 
was a friend to the game Jaws, and to 
aristocratical distinctions; and he thought 
all the arguments that had been urged 
against the game laws were recommendae 
tions in their favour, provided they were 
not oppressive. He did not eink that 
poor men kept dogs for the destruction of 
game, and he lived in a game county 
where he was quilified to judge; besides, 
if a poacher wanted a dog for that pur- 
pose, he could afford to pay for it ; so that 
extending the tax to the poor, would be 
no protection to the game. As to the 
worrying of sheep, the dogs commonly 
kept by poor people were too small ; for 
the dogs that worried sheep were pointers, 
hounds, lurchers, guard-dogs, &c. and 
whenever they were once guilty of that 
vice, they would never leave it off until 


oth parties, and when the fidelity as they were destroyed ; but, dead or alive, 
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they haunted the animal, and had been 
known to tear the skins in tanners yards.— 
He felt in perfect conformity with his hon. 
friend, when he did not wish to leave any 
assessment on the poor ; for if peuple, so 

oor and distressed as some were who 

ept dogs, would deprive themselves of 
part of their food to keepa dog, that was 
the best proof of the value of the animal, 
and he knew if they were assessed, how 
likely they would be to be taken up by 
the parish officers. An hon. friend had 
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him to be so exceptionable, that he re- 
commended it to be withdrawn. 

Mr. Dent was satisfied that by the cone 
duct he had followed, he had done his 
duty. It was said, that every man set 

| up to be his own chancellor of the exche- 
quer ; and it appeared to him, that every 
| man set up to be his own buffon. It was 
said, that a dog was a harmless playfellow 
to the children of the cottager, hie he 
had received a letter which showed what 
kind of playfellow it was. The letter 


said, that no person who reccives relief | stated that a person who had seven chile 


from the parish, ought to be allowed to 
keep a dog. He differed from him in opi- 
nion, because the whole clase of labourers 
were so liable to apply for relief, on ac- 
count of the unequal balance of their 
earnings and expenditure, that every ac- 
cident or calamity subjected them to it. 
It would be cruel and impolitic to pass 
such a law; it was a sort of law every 
man would revolt from. The dog was a 
companion to a solitary man, and to a 
man with a family a playfellow for his 
children; and these considerations in- 
duced him to wish that satisfaction to be 
preserved to the poor. He could not 
think of sacrificing any man’s feelings to 
the consideration of interest held out by 
this tax. 

Mr. Penton said, he objected to the 
general principle of the bill. ‘The most 
beggarly nation would not adopt a mea- 
sure calculated to exterminate the canine 
race. Even in Turkey, where dogs were 
considered as unclean beasts, they were 
treated with some degree of: kindness. In 
some parts of Germany, dogs were taxed 
according to their size—a_ regulation 
which, if it were to take place in this 
kingdom, would subject him to a severe 
impost, as he once weighed one of his 
dogs against a nobleman ia the other 
House, when the dog outweighed the 
peer by a pound. The hanging of dogs 
would familiarize the people to barbarity. 
The circumstance of a park-keeper once 
killing a favourite spaniel belonging to 
him when he was a boy, and cutting the 
animal’s head off afterwards with a 
hatchet, had made an impression on his 
mind that never would be erased. Had 
he had the hatchet in his hand, and had 
the park-keeper been in his power, at that 
time, he could not say what might have 
been the consequence. How, then, could 
the House say, that the poor man placed 
in a similar situation would not be actuated 
by sumilar feclings? The bill appeared to 
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dren, with whom his dog had been used 
to play, was bit by this dog, and also 
four of his children, in consequence of 
which they had died of the hydrophobia. 
At Manchester 33 persons, within g 
twelvemonth, had been admitted into the 
infirmary, affected with this desperate 
malady; and at Southampton, 2 or 300 
persons had been bit. Dogs consumed a 
great deal of the food which might be 
useful to alleviate the wants of the poor, 
Sheep's heads could not be obtained by 
the poor, as they were all bought up for 
the use of dogs. He could never agree 
to any distinction in the sums to be ime 
posed upon the rich and the poor. Such 
inequality he considered as operating as a 
Jand-tax. The object of the bill was re- 
gulation, not revenue, and to remedy the 
dreadful miiseriern arising from hydro- 
phobia. The expense of a sa amounted 
to a penny a day, and upon his calcula- 
tion of the number, more money was con- 
sumed on dogs, than the whole produce 
of the poor rates. 

Mr. Courtenay said, he had listened 
attcutively to the new chancellor of the 
exchequer, who had just discovered that 
a dog cost a penny a day, whether he 
eat little or much, or whether he eat 
nothing. On what ground the hon. gen- 
tleman had founded this extraordinary 
calculation, he could not imagine. The 
hon. gentleman had fixed his dentes canins 
on all who opposed his favourite bill: his 
denies sapientie were probably not yet 
grown. He had said, that every maa 
was become his own buffoon ; but if the 
hon. gentleman meant to assume that 
character, it must be in the other House, 
where he might be witty by pruxy ; per- 
haps he might prevail on his friend, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, to transfer 
him there. The hon. gentleman dreaded 
the direful effects of canine madness. To 
alleviate that horror, he begged leave to 
suggest the great utility which sometimes 
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resulted from a state of insanity. Accord- 
ing to a celebrated poet 
« Great wit to madness sure is near ally’d 
And thin partitions do their walls divide.” 
Now, if the hon. gentleman had been 
luckily bit by a mad dog, he might, in- 
cidentally, have displayed some symp- 
toms of wit. He could assure the hon. 
gentleman, this mode of becoming a wit, 
wes not so chimerical as it might at first 
appear. The late lord Chesterfield had 
laid it down as & maxim, that, the only 
possible process by which a Dutchman 
could become a wit, was by being bit by 
a mad dog: and so ambitious was a late 
Burgo-master at Amsterdam, of being 
distinguished by this shining accomplish- 
waent, that he had submitted to the ope- 
ration. Here, then, was encouragement 
for the hon. gentleman. The hon. gen- 
tleman had stated his receiving letters 
from several shepherds, thanking him for 
introducing the tax on dogs ; and lament- 
ing their losses in most plaintive and pa- 
thetic strains. They had addressed him 
poetically ; ** The dogs, my sweet swain, 
do our fleecy sheep kill;” to which the 
hon. gentleman might reply—“«I am 
ready to cry, both for them, and my bill.” 
The hon. gentleman had invidiously as- 
serted that a dog consumed as much as 
would maintain a child. Surely he did 
not recollect that the people of this coun- 
try read the scriptures in which it was 
enjoined, “ Not to throw the children’s 
meat to the dogs.’ None but Jacobins 
would disregard this holy precept. It 
had been asserted, that 2 or 300 persons 
had been bitten at Southampton; but 
_ where was the proof of this? It was cus- 
tomary, especially since this bill had been 
in agitation, to report, that every species 
of insanity, from astrait-waistcoat phrenzy, 
to a fit of the vapours, were occasioned 
by the bite of a dog. He was convinced 
that not one case out of fifty, said to be 
attended with strong symptoms of the 
hydrophobia, was actually founded on 
fact. England had always been cele- 
brated for her breed of dogs: the perse- 
vering courage of her natives was exem- 
ified in the bull-dog: her hounds and 
unters were renowned in all quarters of 
the globe. He was not an enemy to the 
principle of the bill; but if cottager’s 
dogs were not exempted from the tax, it 
would be a signal for a general massacre 
of the species. Was the hon. gentleman 
actuated by interest or ambition? Was 
any place to be struck out to reward this 
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finance minister? Would the old chan- 
cellor of the exchequer constitute his 
coadjutor governor of the Isle of Dogs? 
The caresses, the playfulness, and the 
fidelity of dogs endeared them tous. To 
accustom the people to look with hard- 
hearted indifference on the murder of 
these faithful animals, would debase their 
moral feelings. It was a fact, that dogs 
destroyed weazles, rats, pole-cats, &c.; 
and he verily believed the foxes that 
were 80 anxiously preserved, did more 
mischief than the whole persecuted race. 
Dogs had always been the friends of man. 
They were celebrated in the writings of 
every poet; and in the Bera Sh too, 
for they must all have read of Tobit’s.dog. 
In short, he hoped the hon. gentleman 
would agree to withdraw the bill. 

Mr. Pitt, though clearly of opinion 


that dogs were a fit object of taxation, 


concurred in the objections made to this 
bill; as he was by no means reconciled 
to the idea of indiscriminate taxation. 
To the plan of making it a parochial tax, 
his objections were insuperable. He 
thought a tax on the dogs of the opulent 
a good one, and meant on a future day to 
propose, that on assessed houses there 
should be a tax of 3s. for the first, and 5s. 
on every other dog. : 
The question, ** That the Speaker do 
now leave the chair,” was negatived ; 
after which it was resolved, that the 
House will upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee. 


Debate in the Commons on the Expul- 
ston of Colonel Cawthorne.] Apmil 4 
On the motion of general Smith, it was 
resolved, ‘* That an humble Address be 
presented to his majesty, that he will be 
graciously pleased to give directions, that 
there be laid betore this House, a Co 
of the Proceedings of the Court-Martial 
lately holden for the trial of John Fenton 
Cawthorne, esq. a member of this House.” 


April 8. Sir Charles Morgan presented 
to the House a Copy of the said pro- 
ceedings. 

General Smith moved, “ That such a 
number of copies of the Articles of 
Charge against the said John Fenton 
Cawthorne, esq. with the Opinion and 
Sentence of the Court Martial thereupon, 
be printed, as shall be sufficient for the 
use of the members of the House.” If 
any of colonel Cawthorne’s friends wished 
the whole should be printed, he had no 
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objection ; though he conceived it would | tend here in my place. I would not, Sir, 


be attended with needless expense and 
an improper waste of time. 

Lord J'yrconnel moved, ‘ That the 
whole of the said proceedings should be 
printed.” 


have quitted the confinement I had im- 
posed upon myself, as a proof of mv pro- 
found submission to the judgment of a 
court-martial, composed of honourable 


‘men, although I was at the same time con- 


Mr. Grey thought it would be improper | 
‘in their research for truth by the intri- 


“cacy and confusion in which it was inve- 


for the House to found any measure re- 
specting one of its members upon the 
opinion of a court-martial. 
all the papers was necessary to the pur- 
poses of justice, it ought to be done. He 
was afraid, however, that they were so 
voluminous, that printing them in a mass 
would tend to defeat any proceeding this 
session. 

Mr. Francis opposed the printing of all 
the papers, because it could serve no 
‘ good purpose, the friends of colonel Caw- 
thorne having it in their power to make 
themselves complete masters of the evi- 
dence from the manuscripts that had been 
laid upon the table. 

Mr. Pitt thought it was but fair that all 
the papers should be printed, and did 
not see any reasonable objection to the 
proposition. 

The whole of the proceedings were 
ordered to be printed. 


April 25. It was ordered, that the pro- 
ceedings of the court-martial be taken 
into consideration on the 2nd of May, and 
that colonel Cawthorne do then attend 
in his place. 


May 2. The order of the day being 
read, and Mr. Cawthorne attending in 
his place, the proceedings of the court- 
martial were again read, after which, 
the Speaker informed Mr. Cawthorne, 
that if he had any thing to offer in his 
justification, now was the moment to un- 
dertake it. Upon which, 

Mr. Cawthorne rose, and from a written 
paper thus addressed the Speaker : 

Sir; Under the distressful perturbation 
in which I rise in this most awful moment 
of my life, I am too sensible of the can- 
dour and humanity of the House, to think 
Ht necessary for me formally to implore 
for myself that indulgence which it will 
always, in its justice, show to every one 
of its members, when called upon to jus- 
tify or excuse himself. Proud and happy, 
Sir, as I have hitherto been, in the enjoy- 
ment of a seat within these walls, no con- 
sideration whatsoever would have induced 
me to come hither to-day, had I not re- 
ceived the commands of the House to at- 
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vinced that they had been so far frustrated 


loped, as to prevent my being able to 
convince them, that in the instances in 
which I may have deviated from the rigid 
line of military order, I erred either from 
defect of judgment, which I do not stand 
up to justify, or from the fallibility of in- 
experience, of which I was not then 
aware. But I most solemnly protest, I 
never acted with an intention to injure 
any man, or upon any fraudulent or cor- 
rupt motive whatsoever, and I venture to 
assert, that no legal proof has been, or, I 
trust can be brought before the House, 
of my having acted fraudulently or core 
ruptly. And surely, Sir, though there 
can be no doubt but that the court-mar- 
tial have proceeded with the purest inten- 
tion, and with the most undeniable de- 
sire of making an upright judgment, they 
may, in a case so complicated and so vo- 
luminous as that upon your table, have 
been deceived. Might not irregularity 
have been mistaken for fraud, and the re- 
ceipt of money not at any given time 
wholly expended, for misapplication, cor- 
ruption, and embezzlement? In reality 
they were so; for in every instance to 
which the terms of fraud, misapplication, 
corruption, and embezzlement, are ane 
nexed to the opinions of the court-martial, 
without positive evidence to support 
them, were I even to admit that the facts 
of irregularity complained of, and of 
money not expended at certain given 
times, have becn proved, I will venture to 
assert, that the inferences drawn there- 
from of fraud, misapplication, corruption, 
and embezzlement, are erroneous. I 
trust, therefore, that the House will 
not look upon me in the light of having 


so suddenly deviated from the character, 


which, previous to my being thus charged, 
stood unimpeached. May I not be justi- 
fied in alleging, that the prosecutor could 
not affix to any act of mine the appellation 
of any specific offence; because, after 
having searched through the mutiny act, 
in order to find the name of an offence 
which he could give to any thing I had 
done or omitted, he was under a neces- 
sity of pressing into his charges out of 
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the articles of war, tlre words, “in a 
scandalous and infamous manner, unD- 
becoming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman.” | 

Sir, being again become a private mem- 
ber of civil society, Iam too sensible of 
the respectability of those noblemen and 
gentlemen, who sat as my judges, and of 
the importance of courts-martial in gene- 
ral to the public safety, to harbour a 
thought,: or to utter a word, that could 
have the remotest tendency towards 
shaking the general estimation, in which 
I hope and trust they will ever be held by 
all ranks of people, as a highly honour- 
able, and indispensably necessary tribunal. 
But I hope, pavers that the whole 
influence of military law will be entirely 
confined to military offences, and limited 
to military tribunals. For, Sir, I cannot 
omit observing, that lately I was called 
upon before a court-martial, not only to 
answer for my conduct as a colonel of a 
regiment, but to be responsible for acts 
done by me as deputy-lieutenant, and so 
charged and made amenable to a military 
tribunal for offences of a civil nature, 
although I had entered a formal and so0- 
Jemn protest agninst such proceedings. 
To-day I am called upon to attend in my 
place, to answer for acts done by me as a 
colonel of a regiment, and thus charged 
and made amenable in this high civil tri- 
bunal for offences of a military nature. 
But, Sir, from a consciousness of never 
having acted from corrupt motives, and a 
confidence in the unprejudiced investi- 


gation of this honourable House, it is the 


anxious wish of my heart to be tried by 
you, conformably to the usual course of 
bea proceedings in all cases of trial ; 
aving no doubt that, under the scrutiny 
of your awful inquiry, I should receive a 
determination that would heal my wound- 
ed character, and re-establish my moral 
and social reputation. I am sure, Sir, the 
House of Commons will never consider 
itself as a supplementary court, for the 
purpose of receiving and registering the 
sentence of courts-martial, for the govern- 
ment of their proceedings upon one of its 
own members, nor deem it consistent 
with its dignity and justice, to see with 
their eyes, and to hear with their ears, the 
competency of evidence received b 
virtue of military laws. Nor will this 
House, I humbly apprehend, consider the 
proceedings of a court-martial as a suffi- 
ciently legal proof for them to decide upon 
the guilt or innocence of its members. 
(VOL. XXXII. ] 
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-Presuming, therefore, that the House 
only calls upon me to efface the impres- 
sion of those epithets which tend to fix a 
stigma.on my moral character, and to 
show, that through the various charges, the 
language of the articles of war before- 
mentioned, does not necessarily attach 
on my conduct: I beg leave to call the 
attention of the House to the main crimi- 
nating point of the first and second 
charges, which charge me, whatever moral 
guilt is alleged to be included in them, 
with the term fraud. Sir, I presume, 
from the evidence, that the fraud meant 
to have been proved, was supposed to 
have been effected, by concealing from 
different persons the terms in which a 
contract made with them was conceived, 
and which contract was signed by them. 
To that point I confine my defence; but 
if the complexion of the case is either to 
establish or refute any intention in me to 
commit a fraud, when I first drew for the 
whole of the marching guineas, it must 
surely weigh with the House to find that 
I paid every guinea instantly to every 
man at that time in the regiment; that I 
offered to return the remainder to the re- 
ceiver-general, who refused to accept it ; 
that long before the exhibition of any arti- 
cles against me, a general voucher passed 
for the expenditure of the whole of that 
sum,which, in fact, wasexpended,for which 
the captains gave vouchers, and which 
they have sworn they would not have 
given, unless convinced that the whole 
sum had been expended ; and that this is 
not a case where it is even pretended that 
the supposed object of the fraud could 
possibly have tempted any man to commit 
it. For it is but on the irregular appli- 
cation (and which the charge terns mis- 
application) of a few of these guineas, 
that the whole charge is gramnccds and 
not on an embezzlement of them. Even 
this circumstance, I assure the House, 
arose from a misconception of the act, 
from which I conceived the recruits, as 
well as the men of the regiment, who were 
embodied in the county, were entitled to 
their marching guinea also, before they 
marched out of the county, and therefore 
agreed with them before they enlisted, 
for the payment of it along with their 
bounty, whilst in the county, and paid 
it to them. The moral turpitude of mak- 
ing such an agreement with any man before 
he was entitled, who knew what he was 
doing, and consequently was free to ac- 


cept or reject any terms offered to him, I 
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profess I cannot discern. If the recruit 
even did not understand specifically the 
meaning of the word marching guinea, as 
described by the act, yet if he generally 
understood (and indeed the receipt ex- 
presses it), that it was something besides, 
and in addition to, his bounty, and that that 
sum was all he was to have for coming 
into the regiment, it was his own act ; and 
is it not with the utmost caution that men 
ought to be allowed to come into courts 
of justice to rescind their own agree- 
ments, and that by criminating those 
with whom they were made, when they 
offer no other proof of imposition than 
their own testimony, itself inconsistent, 
and contradicted both by written and 
verbal testimony also? But I submit to 
the House, that no receipts or agreements 
have been fraudulently obtained from any 
man; and even if they had been, it was nei- 
ther with ue privity or consent.—Six men 
only, out of the many recruits enlisted at 
the board of lieutenancy, were called to 
prove that the agreements for their boun- 
ty, including their marching guineas, had 
been fraudulently obtained from them. 
¥our of these say, they either agreed with 
me or my serjeant; and two say they 
agreed with certain men called militia 
insurers, or their principals. The first 
four affirm, that they never agreed for 
their marching guinea, and that the paper 
expressing that circumstance, was never 
either read to them or by them, though 
this paper is a plain printed slip of paper 
(except in one instance, and then It was 
not produced), containing five lines in 
Jarge letters, the words * marching gui- 
nees,”’ distinguished by large roman capi- 
tals. In their examination in chief, they 
offered to give aclear and distinct relation 
of all that passed at the board when en- 
listed: they at frst positively denied any 
explanation or reading of the agreement ; 
but one, when pressecl, admitted the ser- 
jeant did read the agreement, but he paid 
little attention to it; and the three others, 
when oficring to the Court a supposed 
correct account of many facts that hap- 
pened at the same time, then nearly two 
years before, and assuming correctly to 
remember every word and fact which 
could have a tendency to criminate me, 
but choosing to forget every thing which 
passed that would have refuted the charge 
of imposition, when unable to reconcile 
part otf this testimony, said they were 
drunk, intoxicated, or in some manner 


besotted. Ifsober when they signed this 
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agreement, how could they be ignorast 
of the contents of five lina of < olais. 
uninterpolated slip of paper, and which 
they set their names, not their marks, to? 
Could they write without their eyes being 
fixed upon the paper? and if drunk, ought 
they to have been admitted to come for; 
ward in a court of justice, to affirm or 
deny any part of a conversation which 
passed during their intoxication twa 
years before? Whose bonour or life is 
safe, if a fraud or felony cam be establish- 
ed by men, who, relating long conversa- 
tions, say they were drunk at the time 
they heard them? Had these men pro- 
fessed, in the out-set of their evidence, 
that they were deceived by having been 
made drunk, such a fact, had I countee 
nanced it, would have been werthy of the 
most serious discussion ; bet in their ex- 
amination in chief, they do not pretend 
to have been drunk at all; it se in their 
cross-examination that they first intro- 
duce the circumstance of deunkenness, 
and that, not as an im tion on me, but 
as an exculpation of the gross inconsiay 
tency of their evidence. 

And here I submit, that though various 
objections were mace by me to diflerent 
questions and evideuce, they do not oP 
pear in the printed io gees the trial. It 
might have been justly expected by me, 
that the whole evidence of men, who on 
cross-examination had confessed them- 
selves intoxicated, ought to have been 
struck out of the minutes of the proceed- 
ings. As to the two other men, they 
were two substitutes, not engaged by me 
at all, but by men called militia insurers, 
who paid them their bounty ; receipts for 
their marching guinea were also taken 
from them. But the evidence proves this 
ciroumstapce to have originated ia hurry 
and mistake, and through the inadver- 
tence of the recruiting serjeants. Put 
supposing these agreements had not been 
read, my orders, as proved by one of the 
prosecutor's witnesses, as well as by cap- 
tain Mason, were always to read and ex- 
plain those agreements to the substitutes, 
and which both he snd captain Mason 
swear were duly observed. Ifthe serjeant 
did not do so, was he so far my agent for 
the purpose of defrauding another with- 
out my concurrence? and by what law 
could I be responsible for his not doing 
that which I positively ordered him to do? 
Ifthe complexion of the case, subsequent 
to my causing these receipts to be taken, 
is to bear on this question, I intreat the 


- 
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House to look to the evidence of the duke a guinea to their bounty. Four ou vr 
of Richmond : it will there be found, that ; the six witnesses on this charge, and 
I communicated the circumstance of the ' those adduced by the prosecutor himeelf,, 
men having signed these receipts to hia are men engaged by this militia insurer. 
ace, to whom the men had complained, But that | converted the guinea to my 
informing him, that when I enlisted the own use, I solemnly deny; and it is as 
men, I had agreed to give a certain sum ; solemnly proved on the trial, that ] never 
of money, including their marching gui- ' touched it, but that the regimental taylor 
neas, and that that circumstance was ex- | had it, and gave value for it: each inan 
thea in the receipt for the bounty. | had for his guinea, a coat, waistcoat, and 
ig grace, in several conversations, gave | hat, and ultimately a pair of breeches 
#t me as his opinion, that the men who/ also. They all had their regimental 
hed given receipts could not make any | clothing in addition, and in the same year 
farther claim on that account, always sup- | also. This plan of clothing was to bene- 
posing such receipts to have been bond , fit the service, and not for ny own eino- 
Jide given. This matter was peculiarly | lument; and although some mea might 
referred to his grace, and, according to| have worn their slop-clothing a few 
the prosecutor's letter, dated March,; months extraordinary, yet, upon the 
1794, the matter there rested as a disput- | whole, the regiment wus benefited, and no 
able question with him. [ beg farther to ; man was deprived of one single article of 
refer to the production and full discussion ! clothing which government allows. 
of these receipts, among my officers at The 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th charges 
Shoreham ; and however irregular some | are dividable into two heads: the first, a 
may have deemed these receipts, yet | corrupt receipt of monies for a corrupt 
there and in all our meetings, neither the | purpose, and the converting to my own 
cutor, nor any other man, ever sug- | use that money: the second, an embez- 
gested the idea of a fraud; and he has zlement of monies txken for an innocent 
ever represented me so pertinactousin my ' or an indifferent purpose. This first 
opinion of my receipts, as constantly, and ; point comprehends the discharze of de- 
in ali companies, to assert their validity, | serters and other men, giving money to 
to commit them into all hands, to declare | provide a substitute; the second, the 
my readiness to try the question, and to | non-immediate application of monies des- 
Jeave these to the captains to do any ,tined to provide the regiment with re- 
thing that might draw an inquiry on them. | cruits. To the first, I entreat the House 
Are these the acts of a man who has | to observe, that having undertaken the 
committed, or authorized a fraud? recruital of the regiment in part, as other 
As to the eightharticle, which accuses | colonels of a regiment might have done, 
me of deducting a guinea from the boun- | I did conceive myself at liberty to permit, 
ties of the soldier, alleging it to be so! under some circumstances, men to quit 
done for clothing, and converting it to | the regiment on thcir putting into my 
my own use, I answer, whether the guinea | hands a sum to procure @ man in their 
was deducted from the bounties, or whe- | place ; and I did conceive that if 1 conti 
ther it was agreed that it should be ex- | nued without intermission that recruital, 
pee in sop-clothun for the recruit | I fully, and not corruptly, discharged the 
fore he ever enlisted, is a matter of | engagement which I so contracted. On 
fact which the House will judge of on | this principle I did discharge some of the 
due reference to the evidence before | men who were deserters, but no more than 
them. But the proof that the men did | three in the course of three years. For I 
contract for slop-clothing is, that they | solemnly deny, that I knew of the dis- 
complained that the contract had not | charge of two men, mentioned in the 
been fully performed on the part of the | charge: one or two tnen, not being de- 
regimental taylor, and that this also was | serters, I also discharged, whose particus 
the system at the board ; a system adopt- | lar situation rendered them anxtous to 
ed on the suggestion of the prosecutor | quit, and who were considered by me not 
himself, to prevent desertion. One wit-| fit for the service. These sums were 
ness has sworn, that he informed all his | openly proposed, and openly received, for 
men, before they engaged with him, that | the purpose of finding other men; but I 
the deposit and payment of the guinea at | in no case took such sums of moncy as & 
the board, would be required of them | bribe. The House cannot draw an infer- 
when sworn in, for which reason he added | ence from hence that the money paid 
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eo a-briveto me to pardon and aiscnarge 
the men; for the evidence proves that the 
moncy was expressly taken by me, in order 
with it to find another man; that I received 
it as such, and on written documents that I 
acknowledged it for that purpose received. 
I have expressly charged myself with that 
moncy for that purpose. Can the House, 
then, conclude it was originally given for 
any other purpose, than the evidence 
proves it was given for; orinfer an inten- 
tion contrary to the fact? Sir, I beg 
leave to ask, what constitutes the promi- 
nent features of the conduct of a man, 
corruptly receiving money for a corrupt 
purpose? what, but extortion, rapacity, 
and secresy. I have not taken advantage 
of the situation of any man having de- 
serted, nor proportioned my demand to 
his expectation of punishment, nor re- 
quested my name not to be mentioned, 
nor burned, nor obliterated the proving 
documents ; but, on the contrary, have 
ever given them away against myself. It 
is true that deserters have, in some _ in- 


stances been posted to persons from: 


whom I had received money to provide a 
man for; but this was a practice which I 
found when I came to the board, and 
which not thinking either criminal or er- 
roncous, I never contradicted. The mo- 
nies arising from all these circumstances, 
constituted publicly a fund in my hands 
‘to be applied in finding men for the regi- 
ment. That fund I so employed, and it 
was a day diminishing ; it was every 
day applied towards the purpose for 
which it was received. If I originally re- 
ceived that fund for the purpose of getting 
substitutes, and was daily so applying it, 


I ask the House when the embezzlement’ 


began, and by what it is proved? I entered 
into a competition with the recruiting for 
the city of London; I gave two guineas 
more than they allowed. I held addi- 
tional boards, and got many of the bestmen, 
who otherwise would have enlisted with 
them. I paid all the expenses of enlisting 
myself. I paid all the bounties myself. I 
applied the fund I had received for the 
purpete for which it was received. Neg- 
ect and delay (if even they had existed ) 
in applying this fund, might call down 
upon me a military censure; but my 
moral character, my character as a gen- 
tleman, will not, I trust, under these cir- 
cumstances, stand impeached, when no- 
thine but the pene of my command, 
prevented me from expending every 
ehilling L had received, and when that 
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very suspension found me in the sunuccr 
of 1795, in the act of expending it. 

As to the charge of rejecting fit men, 
and engaging unfit men, on account of 
the difference of bounties, I must refer the 
House tu the evidence, to learn, whether 
I, in any instance, so did; or whether my 
agents did so by my orders; fur the reason 
alleged in the charge, I do not fear that 
the House will find that fact wilfully dene 
by me or any of those whom I employed: 
and although it may be true that the 
bounty given for men was not always co- 
extensive with the sum received for the 
purpose, yet the saving resulting from 
thence it was never my intention to con- 
vert to my use; but, on the contrary, 
I have proved my having expended on 
the regiment a sum of above 4,000/., which 
far exceeds any savings I could have in 
hand from any surplus of bounty, and no 
part of which is allowed by government, 
To the charge of wilfully keeping the regi- 
ment incomplete, though it be true, ie 
severe epithets of the article of war are 
not introduced, as in the other charges, 
yet I cannot refrain from observing,that 
though this regiment, at the time of my 
suspension was deficient in numbers 88, 
yet, when I first took the command of it, 
it was 164 deficient. As to the char 
of making a false entry in my orderly 
book, relative to a decision of a regimental 
court-martial, I solemnly deny the word- 
ing of that entry ; and it does not appear 
on the evidence, that 1 ever gave any 
order on the subject, except by telling 
the serjeant himself, whom I restored to 
his rank, to. go to my serjeant major and 
to tell him to put him in orders again us 
serjeant, without in any manner alluding 
to a court-martial at all. The man did 
so; he communicated my general order 
himself to the serjeant major, from whose 
misconception of the man’s situation the 
wording of the order must have become 
erroneous. ‘To the fact of the erroneous 
return, my answer is, that it was entirely 
unknown to me, and occasioned by the 
circumstance of the regimental clerk 
being ignorant of the discharge of some 
men whose names were improperly by him 
inserted in the roll; but this seems to me 
so solely a military offence, that I shall 
be silent upon it. 

Sir, to compress the substance of my de- 
fence into such a compass as could retain 
the attention of the House, I do not con- 
ceive possible, considering the voluminous 
size of my trial ; but what I have not beeu 
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able to do, that I trust the House will, on | 
examining into my fuller and printed de- | of the sentence. It was with regret he 
fence, see whether it accords with the | perceived that the crimes imputed to the 
evidence produced before the court, and | unfortunate member were not, as he had 
whence I trust, that though my conduct, | attempted to show, an error in judgment, 
in point of military regularity, may not be | or the casual conduct of a day ; but that 
found wholly unblamable, yet my moral : he had persevered in them for a conside- 
character, in my civil capacity, will not | rable time. There were two or three 
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the more he was convinced of the justice 


necessarily be found to deserve that, after | points to which he would call the attention 


the punishment I have already submitted 
to, the effect of those epithets should 
remain attached to it. I farther must 
beg leave to intimate to the House, that 
jt may possibly appear to them, that the 
court-martial did exceed their jurisdic- 
tion, in putting me on my trial on several 
articles of accusation, for which 1 conceive 
I was responsible solely in my civil capa- 
city; and that as d protested against 
that excess of jurisdiction, and I called 
on the court or judge-advocate, to take 
the opinion of his majesty’s law officers, 
on those points, and which I do not learn 
was done—I say it may possibly be the 
opinion of the House, that should they 
even be disposed to carry my punishment 
still farther, in so doing, they must neces- 
sarily give their sanction to that which I 
humbly conceive was an unconstitutional 
act. Sir, I have not yet learned that 
there does exist any precedent of a pro- 
ceeding in this House, against any of its 
members, grounded on any military sen- 
tence or proceeding. Dear to me as the 
rights and privileges of this House are, it | 
is not for me, in my situation, to stand as 
it were in their defence, but to leave to. 
the House in its wisdom to decide and 
discuss, how far a precedent established in 
my person may affect the relative situa- | 
tion of the House and the army, and what , 
effect or possible control on the House , 
such a precedent may produce, by | 
‘seeming to authorize, in times less con- | 
stitutional, and under a less firm govern- | 
ment than that under which we live, a virtual : 
influence of the military over the members | 
of this House. Perfectly resigned to the 
determination of the House, I here close 
my defence.—-Mr. Cawthorne then with- 
. drew. 


of the House; and first, as to a conver- 
sation said to have been held by this 
unfortunate member with another colonel. 
It appeared from the evidence, that the 
defence he had set up, on the score of 
inadvertency, was not founded in fact. 
When it was observed to him, that his 
conduct was disapproved of by his general, 
what was his reply? ‘I dont care a 
damn for my general ; my brother officers 
agree with me that I should not, and I 
will not.” What terms were strong enough 
to reprobate sucha speech? His brother 
officers, so far from countenancing his 
conduct, frequently expressed their sur- 
prise at his having so long withheld from 
his men what was granted to them by 
parliament, and could scarcely be induced 
to belicye he could be guilty of such of- 
fences. This was done at a time when 
there was considerable apprehension of 
tumult and discontent in the regiments. 
This consideration was no small aggrava- 
tion of his guilt. Hehad heard much of 
precedents, but he should quote none of 
them, because he thought it unnecessary. 
Indeed in what he was doing he was fol- 
lowing the impulse of his own mind 
merely ; he did not know there was one 
man in the House who would second his 
motion. ‘The great object he had in view 
was that of keeping up the respectability’ 
of the militia, which was so essential to 
the safety of the seek If once the 
character of that body, for honour, inte- 
rity, and independence should be’ gone, 
arewell to the internal security of Great 
Britain. The House should not suffer a 
man to continue a member, who had done 
that of which the unfortunate gentleman 
had been proved tobe guilty. Heshould 
therefore move, ‘ That the said Joho 


General Smith said, that the task which | Fenton Cawthorne, esq., having been 


had fallen to his lot, of instituting an | 
investigation into the personal misconduct | 
of a member of that House, was a most 
painful one; but the performance of his 
duty was with him paramount to all other 
considerations. He had read the pro- 
ceedings of the court-martial with great 
attention and the more he examined them, 


found guilty ofthe Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 11th, and 13th, articles 
of charge, mentioned in the said procced- 
ings, in the terms expressed in the 
sentences given thereon by the said court- 
martial, be expelled this House.” 

Mr. Wigley conceived that the House 
should pause before it came to a decision, 
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and did not think any gentleman compe- 
tent to form a judgment who had not read 
the minutes of the trial. He had perused 
them with infinite care and attention, 
and he was firmly persuaded that the 
unfortunate member did not act so much 
from corrupt motives as from an error in 
judgment. The charge with respect to 
the marching guineas, he considered not 
to have been made out on the trial; for 
the men, when the troops marched to 
Hounslow, were paid. Of 533 guineas, 
he had paid all away at Hounslow, except 
101; if peculation was his object, he 
would certainly have kept the whole. In 
November 1794, the officers had a meet- 
ing; they did not then attribute fraud to 
the unfortunate member ; they only came 
to a resolution, that the men were entitled 
to their marching guineas, and ought to 
be paid. With respect to the charge of 
taking money for substitutes, it would be 
found that he did not act through a 
corrupt intention, but through motives of 
humanity; for in three years not more 
than three men were discharged, and two 
of the three were unfit for service. The 
unfortunate member expended out of 
his own property, 400 guineas, for the 
benefit of the regiment; and it was not 
likely that a man, who was liberal in such 
large sums, should be guilty of a fraud to 
obtain small ones. It might be said, that 
the sentence of the court-martial preclud- 
ed farther inquiry; but he, for one, could 
not be satisfied, except from an exami- 
nation of the proceedings, and he hoped 
the House would not be convinced with 
less. The hon. general had talked about 
precedents ; but he was sure he could 
produce no precedent in which the sen- 
tence of a court-martial had been made 
the foundation of an expulsion. It had 
been said, that if full effect was not given 
to the sentence ofa court-martial, it might 
be productive of bad consequences to the 
discipline of the army; but if these sen- 
tences were carried to the extent now 
proposed, they might be productive of 
consequences much more serious; for 
courts-martial, in the hands of a despotic 
monarch, would then become a very 
scrious engine of oppression. With these 
impressions, he would move, * That the 
debate be adjourned till this day three 
months.” 

General Macleod said, he agreed that 
the sentence of the court-tmartial, in this 
case, was perfectly just, and that that 
court had done honour to themselves, 
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and justice to their country, by their con- 
duet; but he took this matter ep on 
& footing very different from any consi- 
deration which these topics involved. He 
did not think that the House of Commons 
was bound by the proceedings of a court- 
martial: he did not think that they were 
bound to enter into an examination of the 
voluminous book then upon their table. 
The object he had ir view, was to prevent 
any member of that House from being 
subjected to expulsion merely on the au- 
thority of a court-martial. If this was to 
be a reason for his sel seg then there 
would be an extraordinary increase to 
the influence of the crown? Any meme 
ber might be tried and broke by a eourt- 
martial appointed by the crown, and then 
some person in that House attached to a 
corrupt minister, might move for the ex- 
pulsion of such a member, and upon the 
authority of this case, he must be expelled. 
This case, therefore, might form a very 
dangerous precedent. ‘The hon. general 
had quoted no precedent where a member 
of that House had been expelled, because 
he had been broke by a court-martial. He 
believed there was not such an instance. 
He remembered, on the contrary, the 
case of a noble lord who had been een- 
sured by a court-martial, and who after- 
wards, so far from being expelled, was a 
member of administration. This occurred 
during the American war. The sentence 
was ordered to be read to the army, as 
this was to the militia, But was that sen- 
tence followed up by a vote of expulsion ? 
Certainly not. And yet that was @ 
charge of a much higher nature than the 
charge now brought against the unfortu- 
nate member. Viewing the subject in 
this light, he must vote for the amend- 
ment. . 

Mr. Pitt said, that the proceedings of 
the court-martial afforded prima facte 
evidence, which rendered the unfortunate 
person, who was the object of them, an 
unfit member of that Housc. Two ques- 
tions naturally offered themselves to his 
consideration. First, whether the charges 
proved by the decision of the court-mar- 
tial were such, as to make the unfortunate 
object of them unworthy of a seat in par- 
liament 2? Second, Whether any plea 
had been urged, to afford a presumption, 
that the decision was such as the 
was not bound to regard? He would 
not say, that the decision of a court of 
law was such as to exact, in all cases, 
without previous examination, an implicit 
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deference, because there might be in- 
stances where strong proofs could be 
brought egainst the validity of that de- 
cision; and this principle might apply 
with much more propriety to military tri- 
bunals. But the question was, whether, 
ia the present case, such a counter state- 
ment had been made to the sentence of 
the court-martial, as would warrant the 
House in not adhering to its decision. It 
was true, the Journals of the House fur- 
nished vo precedent for the motion; but 
#f the principle on which it was founded 
was in itself just, it did not stand in need 
of any precedent. The House proceeded 
on the motion, not because the court- 
martial had found colonel Cawthorne ge- 
nerally guilty of misconduct in a military 
eapacity, but because they had found him 
guilty of charges which rendered him un- 
vo RI of a seat in that House. To pre- 
vent the possibility of applying the pre- 
sem motion as a preccdent hei cafes: that 
the House ghould generally proceed on 
the sentence of a a demarial he would 
propose, that the specific motives on 
which the court-martial had found the 
wafortunate person guilty, should be re- 
corded on the Journals. Such a proceed- 
ing would guard against the peut of 
amy inference being drawn, that the reso- 
lution of the House had been founded 
merely on the sentence of the court- 
martial. 

General Tarleton condemned the con- 
duct of Mr. Cawthorne, but doubted the 
propriety of the House proceeding to 
expel any one of its members, upon the 
evidence of any court whatever. He 
thought they could not regularly proceed 
to such a measure, without hearing evi- 
dence of the guilt of the party, at the bar 
of the House. 

Mr. francis said, it appeared to bim 
that the House, in the function and duty 
which they were to exercise that night, 
did not assume, and could not hold, any 
eppellant jurisdiction whatever from the 
sentence of a court-martial. It had no 
authority to revise the proceedings or to 
confirm or reverse the sentence. The 
sole purpose for which, as he conceived, 
the proceedings were ordered to be laid 
on the table was, that the members might 
have the means of judging for the direc- 
tion of their own conduct on another 
point, whether the sentence of the court- 
martial, as it appeared on the face of the 
Ape was or was not warranted ? 

€ next question for the House would 
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be, whether the facts, supposing them to 
be truly found, would permit them to 
continue the high trust of a member of 
parliament in the person who was the ob- 
ject of such a verdict. 

The question being put, “ That the de- 
bate be adjourned till this day three 
months,” the House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Wi ley- © - «# 

= } Mr. Tarletan 2° - - s 12 
General Smith- - - - 
Mr. Pierrepont jun. - - ; 108 

So it passed in the negative. Then the 
said proposed question was, with leave of 
the House withdrawn. And it appearing 
to the House, that John Fenton Caw. 
thorne, esq. a member of this House, has 
been found guilty, by a court-martial, of 
divers charges, in respect of some of which 
he is found guilty of having acted fraudu- 
lently, and in a scandalous and infamous 
manner, unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman: resolved, ‘“‘ That 
the said John Fenton Cawthorne esq. be 
expelled this House.” 


Debate on the Quakers Relief Bul,} 
April 21. Mr. Serjeant Adair presented 
a petition from the people called Quakers, 
setting forth ; | 

“ That the Petitioners think it right to 
represent to the House the suffering si- 
tuation to which they are subjected, both 
in person and propery: by the conscien- 
tious scruple that it is well known they 
entertain against the payment of Tythes 
and other Ecclesiastical Demands: That 
the property, the domestic comfort, and 
the personal liberty of the Petitioners, are 
so liable to be affected and interrupted by 
the prosecution of Claims upon then for 
Tythes, &c. more especially in either the 
Ecclesiastical or Exchequer court, that 
they think they shall not be deemed 
importunate in referring their case to the 
House, seeing so long a time has elapsed 
since the Petitioners have made any ap- 
plication on the subject: That the Peti- 
tioners cannot ascribe to the legislature a 
disposition to place them and their pos- 
terity in astate of suffering on account of 
a religious scruple, which they can neither 
evade or desert, without violating their in- 
tegtity; yet such is the effect of the law, as 
is painfully manifested in sundry instances, 
particularly in the deplorable case of 
seven of their brethren, now prisoners in 
the gaol at York, and without any preset 
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prospect of release, though convicted of 
no crime, except it be a crime scrupu- 
lously to adhere to what they conceive to 
be the plain precepts of Christ respecting 
the ministry of the gospel: And therefore 
earnestly requesting, that the House will 
bestow a serious consideration on their 
case, and grant such relief as may appear 
proper.” 

Mr. Serjeant Adair said, he should be 
content for the present with having the 
petition laid upon the table. The nature 
of the relief proposed, he would explain 
on Monday. 


April 26. Mr. Serjeant Adair called 
the attention of the House to the nature 
of the relief which he intended to move 
for in behalf of the Quakers. He entered 
into a detail of his object in the present 
measure, and also into a history of acts of 
parliament as they had been made, from 
the 7th and 8th of king William down- 
wards. By the religious scruples of the 
Quakers, they could not make a volun- 
tary payment of tythes; conceiving it to 
be contrary to the precepts of Holy Writ, 
and in consequence of these scruples they 
were subject to great inconveniencies. 
This circumstance had struck the legisla- 
ture long ago, and therefore, an act had 
passed, whereby a justice of peace might 
make an order for the sale of the defend- 
ant’s goods who had been found to owe 
tythes, and, who being a Quaker, could not 
make any voluntary payment; this ex- 
tended, however, only to the sum of 101. 
This act had been found, as far as it went, 
to answer the purposes for which it was 
intended. His intention was, to follow 
up its principle, but to take off the limita- 
tion which confined it to 10/. There 
would, however, still remain a case, to 
which the remedy of the act he alluded 
to did not apply, and that was when the 
title was in question. That he proposed 
to be tried in a court of law, like other 
titles, and when the question of title shall 
have been settled, then the mode of ob- 
taining the dues on that title shall be sub- 
ject to the same summary jurisdiction, as 
if the title had never been in question. 
This would produce the whole remedy 
upon this branch of the case. He should 
propose farther to remedy another defect, 
with regard to the enforcing payment of 
tythes, that where the party had not goods 
sufficient in one county, that wherein he 
shall dwell, to pay all that should be due 
tor litigating the issue, a sequestration 
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shall be issued against his effects, as in 
other cases, until the demand shall have 
been fully satisfied. The only beneficial 
effect of all this would be, that the plain- 
tiff who shall sue for and recover his 
tythes, shall not be at liberty to make his 
election and imprison the defendant, while. 
such defendant shall have goods enough 
to satisfy the demand, because in that 
election consisted the hardship against 
the Quaker ; for if he was imprisoned for 
it, he must either be confined for life, 
although he may have goods to pay, or 
do a deed which he thought against the 
law of God. He had now stated all that 
the Quakers wished to be offered on their 
part. There was, however, another sub- 
ject which he felt it his duty to state to 
the House. This was the present restric- 
tion in taking the affirmation of Quakers. 
By the law as it stands, they cannot be 
examined on their affirmation in any but 
civil actions. He was not able to see the 
wisdom of the distinction. By taking 
their affirmation in criminal cases, the 
public would be benefited by their testi- 
mony. He had known some important 
failures in the administration of justice ia 
consequence of this restriction. He 
should, therefore, propose that Quakers 
should be examined on their affirmation 
in criminal cases, subject as they now 
were in civil cases to all the consequences 
of perjury. He then moved, “ That 
leave be given to bring in a bill for the 
farther relief of the people called Quakers, 
as to the imprisonment of their ‘persons, 
and for making their solemn affirmation 
evidence in criminal as well as civil cases.” 

Mr. Wilberforce expressed his hearty 
approbation of the principle of the bill. - 

Mr. Francis was as desirous as any man 
to give every possible relief and protec- 
tion to persons who were really and sin- 
cerely scrupulous, in a religious sense, 
about paying tythes. His doubt was, 
whether, !n some cascs, these scruples 
might not be Nahai any where they were 
not seriously felt, for ostentation or for 
merit, in hopes to pass fur victims or 
martyrs with their sect; and then, gene- 
rally, whether it might not deserve con- 
sideration how far it might be safe for 
the legislature to encourage the plea of 
religious scruples against obedience to 
the laws, how far that indulgent principle 
ought to be carried, and by what general 
limits it ought to be confined in its ap- 
plication. With respect to the affirma- 
tion of Quakers in criminal cases, un- 
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doubtedly, the public ought to have the 
benefit of their evidence. 

_. Mr. Pitt said, that he also should be 
unwilling to give extraordinary indulgence 
to scruples that were not sincere, but 
here there was no temptation for persons 
to pretend to scruples falsely; for by so 
doing they would be subject to much 
more rigour, with regard to tythes, than 
if they did not pretend to them. 

Sir W. Dolben approved highly of the 
proposed regulations, and thought they 
would be equally beneficial to the Quakers 
and those entitled to tythes. 

Mr. Lechmere said, that the Quakers 
were a most orderly and quiet set of peo- 
ple, and highly deserving any immunity 
_ that would render them comfortable. 

Mr. Wigley believed the scruples of the 
Quakers sincere, and expected the great- 
est advantages from the bill proposed. 

The motion was agreed to nem. con. 
and the bill was brought in on the fol- 
lowing day. 


May 10. On the order of the day for 
going into a Committee on the Bill, 

Mr. Francis said, it was a matter of 
fact, that the scruples of conscience stated 
to form the grounds of the necessity of 
this bill, did not proceed from the indivi- 
duals themselves, but from the operation 
of a higher power, which at the yearly 
meeting prescribed rules and orders in 
the manner of a government, and excom- 
municated the persons who did not obey 
them. If such were the fact, he thought 
that dictatoria] power ought to be check- 
ed, and the persons inclined to obey the 
Jaws of their country protected. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair thought it would 
be difficult for the House to take cogni- 
zance of this objection, and dive into the 
hearts of men for the causes and motives 
that regulated their opinions. Whatever 
the scruples. of the Quakers might be, 
they did not interfere with the rights of 
others, and that he considered to be the 
necessary question. 

Mr. East objected to the bill, because 
it gave a relief to Quakers from the pro- 
cess of the. Ecclesiastical court, which 
was an indulgence not allowed to mem- 
bers of the church of England. 


May 14. The bill being read a third 
time, Mr. Robert Smith proposed a clause 
by way of rider, ‘ for liberating certain 
women, calling themselves Quakers, from 
the gaol of Nottingham, imprisoned there 
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under a writ of ezcommunicato capiendo.”’ 
The Speaker said, that as the proposed 
clause was not connected with the title 
of the bill, it could not be .intreduced 
without infringing the rules of the House. 
Sir W. Scott, the Master of the Rolls, and 
Sir R. Sutton also opposed it as a violation 
of the orders of the House, and contend- 
ed, that it was not right to suffer people to 
sct up religious eile tte as a pretext for 
disobedience to the laws of the country. 
Ina regular way, they would not object 
to any relief the House would think pro- 
per to grant. Mr. R. Smith withdrew 
the clause, and the bill was passed.—On 
the 15th, the Bill was read a first time in 
the House of Lords. On the following 
day, when the order for the second read- 
ing of the Bill was read, the archbishop 
of Canterbury said, that as the bill involv- 
ed a question of right of very great ime 
portance, and as it had been introduced 
at this late period of the seesion, he would 
move, that it be read a second time on 
that day three months. After a few 
words from the duke of Norfolk, the bi- 
shop of Rochester, and the lord Chan- 
cellor, the Motion was agreed to. The 
Bill was consequently lost. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bil for 
granting Duties on Legacies of Persanat 
Estates.| May 22. On the order of the 
day, that the report on this Bill be. now 
taken into further consideration, 

Mr. Alderman Newnham said, he felt 
objections to this bill, which, to his mind, 
were insurmountable. First, he objected 
to the tax on account of the inquisitorial 
part of it. By this bill, an exact account 
of a man’s circumstances might become 
the conversation and amusement of the 
loungers of a common coffce-house. For 
if government should not be satisfied with 
the account given in by an _ executor, 
there was to be an inquisitorial power, in 
order to examine the whole of' his ac- 
counts. There were many circumstances 
which a man might fairly and prudently 
wish to conceal, even from his partner in 
trade; but by this bill every thing was to 
be exposed to the public at large. This 
would subject all descriptions, particularly 
commercial men, to the most scrious in- 
conveniencies. This bill was a tax on 
the bounty of a man to a well-tried and 
approved friend or domestic, to the great 
amount of 6 per cent. There was a de- 
scription of persons not acknowledged by 
the law, for whom a man imight, very 
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lee » have a tender affection, who 
ould feel severely the effects of this bill : 
he meant illegitimate children. The bill 
btated what was to be done by those who 
should take upon themselves the burthen 
of executors. None but an attorney 
would be qualified to be an executor. 
The original plan, too, had been divided ; 
the landed property into one bill the 
personal property into another. He 
wished them both to come on together, 
that the House might see the extent to 
which this was to be carried. He be- 
believed that when the landed property 
bill should be brought forward, the oppo- 
sition to it would beso great, that the 
minister would be compelled to abandon 
i#t. He would venture to foretel, that 
when this bill came to be understood by 
the public, there would be a terrible out- 
ery against it. He would therefore move 
to leave out the word “now,” and at the 
etd of the qeestion to add the words 
“ upon this day four months.” 

Mr. Rashleigh said, that the exposure 
ef property which would be consequent 
upon this bill, would behighly prejudicial 
te trade. Many traders of the best cha 
racter and fairest intentions, extended 
their speculations to double or triple their 
capital: and it might hurt their credit, if 
the exact state of their property were 
Jaid open to the world. He thought the 
bill would introduce much litigation. 

Mr. Fos said, he had considered the 
bill from the very beginning to be a 
theasure altogetlier impracticable in the 

esent state of the country. Every spe+ 

ies of commercial property must by the 
bill be laid hold of and exposed. The very 
idea of making a man pay a profit to go- 
vetriment for his property ad valorem, im: 
plied that the value of that property 
should be ascertained. This must also 
necessarily make public the value of all 
the bequests in the kingdom. This as- 
certainment of the value of every thing 
hereafter to be bequeathed, must neces- 
shrily depend upon a balance between 
debts and credits, Now, there must be 
enses in which this system would be at- 
tended with great injustice. It was suid, 
{ as We cannot ascertain the value of a 
person's property, it should be taken ac» 
cording to the profits afterwards received. 
Let the House consider the tendency of 
this system. There must be thus an- 
noally laid before parliament the whole 
etate of our commercial prosperity and 
. adversity, A man might lose upon one 
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‘consented to, other taxes of the same 


such a country 
possible to calculate the mdéohveniencet 
to which it would give birth He wns 
confident that & sense of duty would 
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branch and gain upon another; he might 
have a partner im the one case, and he 


i be concerned alone in the other, 
an 


he might bequeath a legacy to the 
partner who had sustained this loss ; thea 


there must be a deduction of 6 per cent. . 
out of such bequest. 
that was inseparable from the very nature 
of the bill. 
it possible for a man to give an account 
ad valorem of the profits of a trade com- 
plicated with a thousand circumstances? 


This was an evil 


Now he would ask, how was 


And how was this account to be made 


to government without the whole of the 
circumstances of that trade being made 
known to the public? It was well ob- 
served, that a great hardship would be 
cast on illegitimate children. 
this to be managed? Was there to be 


How was 


an inquiry into the legality ef the mar- 


riage of the father, or the grandfather? 


Had government that power? If they 
had, what a scene of confusion and m- 
tolerable vexation would follow from the 
If this bill was 


kind would be brought forward. Admit 
ting the principle to be just, he could not 
bee any good reason why it should not bé 
extended.—He then took notice of pro- 
perty in the funds. There was, indeed, 2 
solitary act which recognized the practice 
of recurring to it as an object of taxatiom 
But he did not think that just; for when 
we funded a debt, we contracted with the 
holder of it, that he should enjoy it with- 
out diminution by a tax while he lived, 
and that he should bequeath it to hie 
posterity. He thought there was # great 
deal of force in the objection of the wor- 
thy magistrate about not bringing forward 
the other bill with regard to the tax oft 
landed property. He saw no good ret 
son why they should be separated, but 
many why they should be kept together, 
and chiefly that the House might see thé 
real extent of the plan. By applying it 
to landed property, the impractioability 
of it would be more striking. He had 
many objections te@ the particular provi- 
sions of the bill, but they were all as hd 
thing when compared to his objections ta 
the general principle. The idea of &n ad 
valorem estimute of taxation on a man’s 


property was repugnant to sense and jus- 


icein any country, but particularly in 
as ours, Where it was ifts 
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ablige hice to vote for the rejectipn pf tho 
bill. He should now, however, only de- 
sire that this bill should be delayed, until 
the bill for taxing landed property should 
be brought forward. 

The Solicitor General said, that there 
was not a necessary connexion between 
the two bills. The principle of both was 
already recognized in the act imposing a 
duty on legacies of 20s. per cent. when 
the legacies was above 100/.,and of 40s 

r cent. when it exceeded 400/. It had 
bees argued that the bill was impolitic, 
Decause it went to lay open the state of 
private property. Such inveatigations 
were saactioned by the jaws in Jamaica, 
aod there they had been productive of no 
bad effects. But, upos the provisions of 
the present bill, there was no necessity 
fer any such investigation because it 
would be ee ‘a the power of an exe- 
eutor to avoid it oposing &@ Composi- 
tion. The mode of lasaliog oronaaed in 
the bill took nothing from the actual en- 
joyment of any person upon whom it 
voted. The ease of illegitimate ghil- 
dren was somewhet hard, but it would be 
smpossible to make an exception in their 
favour ; besides, jt would be in the power 
of the father to provide for the payment 
of the tax, by making an additional allow- 
anca to his natural child. 

Mr. Grey thought the bill would epe- 
wate as a considerable hardship upon those 
persons who, theugh not illegitimate them- 
selves, derived their existenge from aa 
illegitimate suurce, as they would be 
strangers in blood, and be made liable toe 
socur the whole expense. Whatever 
might be the policy of Jamaica, it had 
always been contended here, that to oblige 
& person te make a discovery of his pri- 
vate concemms would be fatal to the com- 
mercial eredit of the country. The 
learned gentleman said that the bills ought 
ta be divided, because the provisions 
were different, though the principle was 
the same: now, he thought, that, if the 
principle was the same, they ought to be 
discussed together. 

The Attorney General said, that the 
first objection te the bill was, that there 
was no exception for illegitimate children. 
Now, such had always been the case with 
former acts, and he conceived it proper. 
This act, however, was lenient, in compa- 
rison with other acts: for if the testator 
stated his legatee to be his child, although 
illegitimate, he would enjoy the exception 
made in favour of the lineal descent. He 
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reviewad tha arts relating ta legacies, 
passed in 1780, 1783, ans 1780, every 
one of which, he said, permitted the ine 
spection of private concerns. The pill, 
on set ieieed oleae for the ease and 
convenience of executors, by obviating 
pumeroys inconvesiencies; aad he was 
persuaded it would be acceptable to the 
country. 

Mr. W, Smith thought the elauge in 
the bill respecting the disglosure pf epya- 
mereial property sq objectignable, thet, if 
it was understood by the public, he was 
convinced it would ogcasion serious opppr 
sition to the measyre. The mercantile 
world were totally ungware of the clanse: 
and thig was a reason why time should be 
givea for farther consideration. 

Mr. Pitt said, that in the cyuree of the 
debate it had been asserted, that if the 
House agreed to the tax on ¢ollateral 
succession, they would establish the prine 
ciple by whieh a tax might ettach on di- 
reet suecession. How little: was this 
argument consistent with the ides throwa 
out by gentlemen opposite with respect 
to illegitimate children! They thought 
the case of illegitimate children distinet 
from that of strangers; shet they stead 
ig 9 more intimate relation to the testator. 
Yet Wegitimate childrea stood, in the 
eonstruction of the law, as absolute straae 
gers, and, except ea express provision 
was made for them, were not entitled te 
elaim any thing. Yet they whe atlected 
to complain of the hardship in this ine 
stance, affirmed, that in the present mear 
sure there was no distinetion of priaeple 
from the case of the immediate succession 
of legitimate children. The present bill 
introduced no new principle of inquiry. 
It had existed for a long series of years ; 
and to those who were best acquainted 
with its operations he eppealed, whether 
it was attended with any of those fatal 
consequences to commercial credit, which, 
it was stated, would result from the pre- 
sent measure. 

The questioa being put, That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the question, the 
House divided : 

Tellers. 


Mr. BE. J. Eliot - - = 
Mr. Sargent 2 - - - 
Mr. Ald. Newnham- - 
Nozs } yr, Bashleigh - > - 

April 5. The bill was read a third 
time. On the motion, That the bill 
pass, . 


Yeas 
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Mr. Aldormen Neenham bogged gon- 
tlemen to consider how oppressively the 
act might in some cases operate. By a 
succession of deaths in a family, the same 
property might be taxed five or six times 
in one year. Ifthe bill passed, however, 
some people might think this the best 
country in the world to live in, it cer- 
tainly would be the worst to die in. 

General Smith objected to the principle 
of the bill, and to all its provisions. If 
such a bill had been introduced forty 
years ago, it would not have been toler- 
ated. He reminded the House, that the 
cyder tax was so extremely offensive, be- 
cause it empowered persons to enter pri- 
vate houses, and disclose the secrets of 
families. There were some things which 
ought to be held sacred; but they would 
be violated by this detestable tax, which 
wvas neither more nor Jess than the estab- 
lishment of an inquisition. 

Mr. For rose also to object to the whole 

rinciple of it. It was a new principle, 
which, if followed up, would be extremely 
dangerous. He had heard it stated, that 
this tax would not be just, unless a tax 
was levied upon landed property also. He 
would therefore move to have the present 
debate adjourned till it was found prac- 
ticable to bring in a bill to levy a similar 
tax upon landed property, because, 
although the principle of the two bills 
was the same, he understood the provi- 
sions were different, and therefore, 
although it had been found practicable to 
raice a tax upon the descent of personal 
property, to raise a tax on landed pro- 
perty, might be found impracticable. He 
would therefore move, * That the debate 
be adjourned till this day fortnight.” 

Mr. Pitt agreed, that the principle on 
which the two bills were founded was 
much the same, and that if this passed, 
it would be very desirable that the prin- 
ciple should be extended to real property. 
He, however, by no means admitted, that 
the House being satisfied of the propriety 
of imposing a duty upon personal pro- 
perty, shoud give up a productive tax, 
because the principle could not be ex- 
tended to real property. ‘The bill for the 
tax upon real property would soon be in- 
troduced, and, he hoped it would appear 
that its provisions were practicable ; but 
if, upon fair investigation, it should seem 
_ impossible to extend this principle to real 
property, he saw no reason why the prin- 
ciple should be given up in this case, in 
which it was perfectly practicable. 
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The question being put, ‘‘ That tho do. 
bate be adjourned till this day fortnight,” 
the House divided : 


Tellers. 
Mr.Grey- - - + - 
YEAS Mr. Ald. Newnham - ‘ 16 
Mr. Solicitor General - 
Nozs Mr. Hobart - - - - : 64 


The Bill was then passed. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bull for 
granting a Duty on Succession to Real bse 
tates.) April 21. Mr. Pitt presented a 
Bill for granting a Duty on Succession to 
Real Estates. The Bill was read a first 
time. On the following day it was read a 
second time, and committed. 


May 5. On the motion, “ That this 
House will immediately resolve itself 
into a committee to consider further of 
the said Bill,” 

Mr. Lashleigh. said, that this tax was 
liable to the same objections which he 
had urged against the personal succession 
tax bill. It paid no regard to the different 
values of the lives of persons on whom 
succession devolved. He was decidedly 
against it, and would therefore move to 
leave out the word “ immediately,” and 
insert the words “ upon this day three 
months” instead thereof. 

Mr. Fox opposed the bill upon two 
grounds; first, the novelty of the prin- 
ciple, as a tax upon capital; and se- 
condly, the ey of the application. It 
was a system which, if acted upon in the 
extent to which the principle mght be 
carried (and he admitted the present in- 
stance to be only a slight degree) would 
enable the state to seize upon the whole 
property of the country. Of all the 
shapes in which despotism had ever exe 
isted, that, in his opinion, was the highest, 
which rendered the sovereign heir to the 
whole capital of the country. This he 
admitted the present bill did to a very li- 
mited degree; but if the principle was 
once adopted, the progress was easy, and 
it was impossible to calculate how far it 
might be extended. J['rom brothers and 
relations in a collateral Jine, it might in 
time reach to children, and from four or 
five per cent. the tax might be increased 
to ten or twelve. ‘his was his principal 
objection to the bill. He had another, 
however, grounded upon the particular 
hardship which would in certain cases 
attend its operations. In cases of mar- 
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riage settlement, children were most fre- 
quently the objects for whom provision 
was made ; but sometimes collateral rela- 
tions had an interest in the settlement. 
A case of that kind had come under his 
own experience. In case of the death 
of his nephew, lord Holland, he was to 
succeed to the estates of his elder brother, 
by an article in the marriage settlements. 
As it happened, he had not given any 
consideration for the contingent benefit 
of this settlement. He might, however, 
have paid his brother some consideration 
for it, and in this case, were the tax to 
attach upon this property, the contract 
would be violated, because he would not 
receive the value of it in the same 
circumstances in which it stood when he 
concluded the bargain. 

Mr. itt said, that the principle of the 


bill had been already recognized in the 


personal succession tax, and also in the 
duty formerly existing upon legacies. It 
had been urged, that it would swallow up 
the whole landed capital of the country. 
It had no such tendency. Jt had been 
stated also that the tax might be paid 
several times over. This could not be 
done by the same persons; nor was it 
likely that it could be done by the same 
estate, when the chances of direct suc- 
cession were fairly calculated. In no 
case, however, was it a tax upon the ca- 


pital; nor would it ever diminish the real, 


value of the estate, because the tax was 
ot such a nature, that it could easily be 
poe by the occupier in the course of the 

our first years after his succession to it. 
As to its atlecting contracts formerly 
made, it could have no such tendenc 
and in the case particularly mentioned, th 
tax would not attach at all. 

Mr. Grey insisted that the bill proposed 

a partial and bad mode of levying a land 
tax. The right hon. gentleman had said, 
that it was not a tax upon the landed ca- 
pital, but upon the landed income. Why, 
then, did he not lay it directly upon those 
In existence, and not upon posterity ? It 
was to all intents and purposes, a tax 
upon landed capital, and could not, 
In most instances, be paid by annual in- 
stalments. A tax upon the capital of 
of any country could not fail to hurt its 
prospcrity, and the discovery of the 
state of property to which the levying of 
the tax would necessarily lead, would 
‘prove a source of vexation, and might 
.‘become an instrument of influence to a 
nunister over the landed gentlemen. 
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The Attorney General said, that the 
bill was, indeed, a tax upon the produce 
of land, but could not be called a land 
tax. The discovery of the state of a 
man’s affairs was not of the dangerous 
tendency insisted upon. 

Mr. Jekyll said, that the bill would ope- 
rate as a tax upon land. The discovery © 
that would take place would evidently be 
attended with every circumstance of pub- 
licity. 

Sir. W. Pulteney thought the bill highly 
exceptionable. It was a direct tax upon 
capital, and might be increased, whenever 
it was thought convenient. He thought 
this a worse measure, that it was to be 
paid in the four first years. It was levy- 
ing in this time what might be put upon 
ten or twelve years, and, lest a man should 
die, making the most of him immediately. 
It was the advantage of the taxes in this 


‘country that they were optional, and 


therefore sat more lightly. Here, how- 
ever, the hardship would be more felt, 
because it was a tax that the person sub- 
ject to it was positively obliged to pay. 

Mr. Bastard said, that if there were no 
other way than by adopting this bill to 
avert a national bankruptcy, he might 
vote for it; but not otherwise. If this 
bill should pass, the management of the 
land tax must be put into other hands ; 
for surely those who had its present ma- 
nagement would give it up. Was any 
one prepared to say he would put an ar- 
bitrary fine upon a man? = And yet this 
must be the case under the bill; for how 
was a person accurately to estimate: the 
value of the interest which each person 
had in an estate which was the object of 
taxation? This would create ill blood 
all over the country. : 

Lord Sheffield said, that a more partial 
tax could not be imagined. It had been 
raid that the funds should not be touched ; 
but in preference to this tax, he would 
recommend a stamp on the transfer of 
stock. 

Mr. Alderman Newnham reprobated the 
bill, which, with the tax on collateral suc- 
cessions, he had no doubt would be found 
so odious, that some future administra- 
tion would be obliged to repeal them. 

Mr. J. H. Browne contended, that the 
bill could not come under the denomina- 
tion of an act to enforce an additional 
land tax. 

The question being put, That the word 
- isnmiediate y stand part of the question, 
the House divided : , | 
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Tellers. 
Mr. Solicitor General - 
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YEAS 9 Mr. Douglas + - - i Ot 
Mr. Rashleigh - - - 
Nozs Mr. Jekyll - - - - 2 
The House then went into the Com- 
mittee. 


May 9. On the motion, That the Re- 
port of the said Bill be now taken into 
farther consideration, Mr, Crewe moved, 
to leave out the word “ now,” and to 
add the words ‘“ upon this day three 
months.” 

Lord George Cavendish said, that the 
tax was liable to two principal objections : 
the insecurity which it would give to 
landed property, and the production of 
deeds, which, from the power vested m 
the commissioners it would render neces- 
sary. It would tend to equalise all pro- 
perty, and would operate as a confiscation 
of all the great landed estates in the coua- 
try, for the use of the government. 

Mr. Pit said, that the degree in which 
the bill would affect landed property, was 
so small, that it could not have the eZect 
of equalizing it in the way stated. It 
was a tax that never could diminish the 
capital in any material degree. It never 
could be paid with reluctance; because 
the persons by whom it would be paid, 
could stand in such a degree of relation- 
ship, that they would teel littl or no 
hardship in paying the tax out of that 
property which they did not expect to 
enjoy. It had been said, that this tax 
would compel a production of title deeds, 
and a consequent exposition of teaures, 
and the incumbrances that estates might 
be subject to. The fact was, that the 
bill, an no instance, went to compel the 
disclosure of any such circumstances. 

The Solicitor Gencrad said, that the 
principle of the racasure hed been long 
before the House. It was, in fact, a tax 
on income, to be paid by instalments 
during the first four years of possession. 

Mr. Foz said, that all the objections to 
this measure remained in fui force. It 
was, in fact, what he had stated it, a tax 
upoo capital; fur it was levied ia propor- 
tion to that capital. If it was really a tax 
upon income, why not fairly lay it upon 
income ? It was said, that it was to be 
paid by instalments during the first four 
years; but if the same was paid by the 
man who enjoyed four, and the man who 
enjoyed forty years, it could not be said 
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to be @ tax upon income. In guch a 
country as this, all taxes on capital were 
dangerous. He believed that much of 
our prosperity was owing to the com 
plete disposal of property which was en- 
joyed. If this tax had been laid on the 
transmission of property by sale, no man 
would have denied its bad effect; but 
when freedom of disposal even at death 
was impaired by annexing burthens to the 
transmission, the bad consequences would, 
in a certain degree, be felt. Ip all cases 
where the payment of the tax depended 
upon the terms of succession, production 
af deeds was inevitable. it was not the 
extent of the sum to be levied, bat the 
precedent that was dangerous: it might 
be extended to direct succession; and he 
saw no difference in the principle. Upon 
the whole, there was no principle oftaxa- 
tion more destructive than that which 
tended to destroy the power of exchange 
and transmission, and thereby lessen the 
desire of acquisition. And, as this bill 
encroached upon this principle, he hoped 
the House would consiler seriously the 
consequences that might follew from s@ 
unprecedented a system of taxation. 

r. Windham said, that the maia ob- 
jection to this tax was, that it was a tax 
upon capital; but it was not ¢e clear as 
was represented that all taxes upon capi- 
tal were bad; on the contrery, it was the 
pinion of many writers of great eminence 
that @tax upon capital was the best mode 
of taxation, provided it could be laid on 
equally. Now, this tax operated in the 
faurest maaner, and at the time when 
there was the least objection to pay it, 
viz. at the moment when a person came 
to the possession of the estate. Gentle- 
men contended, that it was impolitic to 
burthen the transfer of property in a com- 
mercial country like this: it certainly © 
was to be avoided as much as possible ; 
but property must be taxed, and the ques- 
tion was, whether this was not as unob- 
jectionable a mode as eny that could be 
devised? Another objection to this tax 
was, that in a course of years, it would 
swallow up the whole cepital ; it certainly 
would. Every tax must, in a great num- 
ber of years, have that effect. 

Genera] Smrth thought the bill a paltry 
expedient for raising a trifling sum, which 
eould have been much better supplied by 
other means. 

Sir W. Palteney objected to the bill, as 
containing a principle, which, if adopted, 
would establish a fatal precedent. The 


~ 
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first bill went entirely to tax the capital; 
as landed property was valued at 28 years 
purchase, and the present bill was only 
substituted on account of the objection- 
able nature of the former; but although 
it was more mild, it did not vary in its 
principle. It had been contended, that it 
was hotatax upon capital, but upon in- 
come; he nevertheless asserted, that it 
was a tax upon capital, levied in a most 
insidious mode. It attached at first onl 

upon collateral, but in a short time it 
might be extended to lineal heirs, and 
from a small tax to a greater amount, till 


it swallowed up the whole capital of the ' 


‘kingdom. He had also a weighty objec- 
tion to the bill, on constitutional grounds. 
The taxes in this country, generally 
speaking, fell equally upon all; bat in 

is instance, a tax was imposed upon a 

particular class of individuals. To this 
partial mode of taxation, the loss of 
America was to be attributed. The apo- 
logy set up was, that the sum was small ; 
but did not stamps, which at first only 
yielded a trifle, at this time produce an an- 
nual revenue of a million sterling 2? The 
best time to check innovations, was when 
they were first proposed ; if once allowed 
fairly to commence, there was no cal- 
culating to what lengths they might be 
carried. 
- Mr. Bastard attacked the bill upon the 
ground of its being partial and oppres- 
five, and tending to excite disputes be- 
tween landlord and tenant, in one wurd, 
to émbroil the peace of the community. 
By the provisions of the bill, the commis- 
sioner of the tax was authorized to inter- 
fere between the landlord and the tenant, 
and to settle the differences which might 
subsist between them, according to his 
euptice. Why, if the bill were only a 
tax on income, were not pensions and 
places in reversion made equally liable 
with land? 

Sir Adam Fergusson objected to the tax 
altogether, as one that would be particu- 
Jatly unpopular in Scotland, where astrong 
partislity for family estates prevailed, 
& partiality which it was wise to encour- 
age, but which the bill tended to diminish. 

The Attorney General asserted, that the 
bill was a tax, not upon capital, but upon 
mecome, which was to be paid by the heir 
in the course of the first four years after 
hie succession; so that it did not effect 
the value of the inheritance: it was merée 
ly a tax upon his life estate. He con- 
teuded that the tax-was as cligible as any 
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that could be proposed, and he hoped that 
it would meet the approbation of a great 
majority of the House. 

r. Sheridan said, that the present was 
the most execrable measure of finance 
that had ever come before parliament. He 
had no scruple to say, that the bill was 
utterly impracticable, and if time were 
allowed, any gentleman who examined it 
with a keen eye would see that it abounded 
with the grossest errors and inconsisten- 
cies. He was against any tax that shifted 
the burthen to posterity ; for he thought 
that those who submitted to measures 
which necessarily produced taxation, 
should themselves feel the burthen, as it 
might operate to prevent them from sup- 
porting the present irrational system of 
warfare. 

The question being put, ‘ That the 
word ‘‘now” stand part of the question,” 
the House divided : 


Tellers. 
Mr. Attorney General - 
Mr. Matthew Montagu - 
Mr. Crewe 
Lord George Cavendish 


YEAS ; 


t si 


R 52 


NogEs 5 


May 12. The question being put, 
«¢ That the said bill be now read a third 
time,” 

Mr. Francis said: ~ Mr. Speaker; I 
should indeed be sorry that this pernicious 
bill should finish its progress through the 
House, without my having had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing my opinion of it more 
explicitly and distinctly than by a silent 
vote. Ido not mean to enter into any 
observations on the particular provisions 
of the bill. The objections to it in detail, 
on the score of injustice, hardship, and 
impracticability, I believe, are endless; I 
hope they are insurmountable. Let the 
bill pass as it is, with all its vices and all 
its absurdities. The more it is loaded with 
them the better; for that, I fear, is the 
only chance we have of ever seeing it 
repealed. My objections are on principle, 
and fundamental. They are the result of 
the most careful attention and conside- 
ration, which I am capable of giving to 
any subject. Ido not believe that it is 
possible for any human ability to answer 
them fairly. I look upon the bill not 


merely as an act of taxation, but as a | 


political measure, immoderately increasing 
the influence of the crown, and full of 
danger in its obvious consequences to the 
constitution and freedom of the country. 


eee 
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It appears in a form which never. was 
assumed, and acts on principles which 
never were avowed in this House before. 
The essential qualities of the bill are 
these; first, that it does not operate 
immediately, nor with all its force, but 
applies to cases and situations which do 
not instantly exist, and which, therefore, 
individuals may hope are remote from 
themselves, and may never reach them. 
OF course, it annihilates that just and 
rational check, which the constitution 
relies on, in favour of the subject, namely, 
that the representative will not impose 
exorbitant taxes, without clear necessity, 
on his constituents, as long as he shares 
immediately and alike with those who are 
to pay. ‘ire the greater part of the 
members of this House are already in 
possession of all that they expected. But 
the most dreadful of all considerations is, 
that the tax is to operate, not now, but 
hereafter. What guard, then, have we 
left against the most profligate extrava- 
gance and waste of the public fortune, if 
no part of the burden, whatever it may be, 
1s to be borne by ourselves? Suppose, 
for a moment, that by any possibility the 
expenses of an actual war could be pro- 
vided by taxes, of which the burthen 
should not be felt till twenty years hence, 
how few would care or consider what that 
expense would amount to. Too many of 
us I fear would say, ‘ The case will not 
happen in our time.” But not only the 
entailed expence would be disregarded, 
. but the war itself, and all its pernicious 
consequences, would be thought of with 
unconcern, as long as the money by 
which it was supported was not taken 
directly out of our pockets: so that all 
the checks derived from self-interest 
against profusion on one side, and profli- 
gate measures on the other, would be 
utterly removed. But, secondly, this tax, 
whenever it does act, will not operate 
collectively, and at once, onthe whole com- 
munity, but individually and successively 
upon one man after another. Here ano- 
ther guard against unjust taxes is taken 
away. When all men feel together, they 
will probably resist together; but when 
every individual may possibly hope that 
the burthen may never fall upon himself 
or remotely affect his posterity, he shrinks, 
of course, from united opposition, and 
looks to nothing but personal exemption, 
or personal compensation. At last, low- 
ever, the effects of this tax appear to have 
made a more general impression. Some 
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persons (I say it without the smallest 
satisfaction, though I have lamented their 
absence) have at last come forward to 
oppose it. This tax touches property in 
great masses, and must be resisted. Sir, 
it happened to me lately, to recommend 
it to some of our great, enlightened 
ministers to look into history for instruc- 
tion. I said, it would enable them to 
judge, from the former policy and practice 
of the House of Savoy, what the conduct 
of the court of Turin might probably be 
in the present conjuncture. They heard 
me, as usual, with indifference and scorn. 
The event has now taken place, even 
beyond my apprebension. Why do I 
allude to this circumstance at present ? 
To engage, if it be possible, the great 
landed proprietors of this country to look 
scriously at their own situation before it 
be too late. History, in effect, is prophecy, 
and in a general view and judgment of 
human conduct, even better than parti- 
cular intelligence. I wish these great 
proprietors of masses of land to look into 
the history of Spain and France, and see 
what happened there to. persons of their 
own level, and once as rich as themselves. 
The grandees of Spain thought themselves 
secure in their titles, and rank, and for- 
tune, und refused to make common cause 
with the people, when the laws and liberty 
of their country were attacked and de- 
stroyed by Charles 5th and Philip 2nd. 
You know the consequence. The most 
insignificant and degraded order of nobi- 
lity in Europe, are the grandees of Spain. 
In France, the same event happened: the 
great lords were drawn from their estates 
and their castles, to attend on the moe 
narch. By degrees they became slaves at 
Versailles, and for the most part had 
nothing to subsist on but the bounty of 
the court, “les graces de la cour”—they, 
whose estates were left tothem, if they hap- 
pened to give offence to a minister or toa 
mistress, when there was no room in the 
Bastille, were sent back to their estates— 
they were ‘exilés dans leurs terres ;” and 
banishment in fact it was, because their 
houses were in ruins, and their lands in 
desolation. Let our great’ proprietors 
look to these examples: the ruin which 
they suffer to be brought on the other 
orders of the community will not stop 
there ; their turn assuredly will come: at 
present, I know, they are happy and 
secure ; they think they are in no danger, 
that they have nothing to apprehend for 
themselves, and that all that they are 
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Joing is only to destroy the liberty of 
their fellow-subjects. 

The question being put, ‘“ That the 
said Bill be now read a third time,” the 
House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Solicitor General - 
mene 3 Mr. Douglas - - - - 


Mr. Grey - + - = - 

Nors 3 Mr. Gage. - 2 - - ; si 

So it ed in the negative. Mr. 
Pitt moved, That the bill be read the third 
time to-morrow morning. Upon which 
Mr. Sheridan moved to leave out the 
words ‘ to-morrow morning,’ and insert 
the words “ upon this day three months.” 
And the question being put, That the 
words “ to-morrow morning ”’ stand part 


t 46 


of the question, the House divided: 
Tellers. 
Mr. Jenkinson- - - 
Yaas Mr. John Smyth - - i o 
Mr. Francis - - = 
oe ive Sheridan - - i 53 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Then the main question being put, That 
the said bill be read the third time to- 
morrow morning, the House divided : 
Tellers. 


Mr. Wallace - - - 
= 3 Mr. John Smyth - - ; os 
General Tarleton- - 
mor 3 Mr. Randyll Burch - ‘ ma 
And the members being equal, Mr. 


Speaker said, that he would not, by his 
vote, preclude the House from again con- 
sidering the bill in question; and there- 
fore he declared himself with the Yeas. 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. Mr. 
Pitt then informed the House, that as he 

rceived so many gentlemen were un- 
Friendly to the bill, he would move to- 
morrow to put it off for three months ; 
which he accordingly did. 


Debate on the Marquis of Lansdown's 
Motion touching Reform in the Public 
Offices.] May 2. The Marquis of Lans 
down rose and said :—Sensible as I am of 
the improbability that any motion of 
mine should meet the assent of a majority 
of your lordships, it may perhaps excite 
some surprise, that-I should offer myself 
to yourattention. I have only to answer 
in my own defence, that if ever I weighed 
a subject more than another, it is this— 
whether I should ever again trouble your 

{ VOL, XXXII. ] 
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lordships. _I was not reduced to this 
state of perplexity from any motive of 
personal disrespect to your lordships nor 
from any feeling of personal neglect But 
the utterimprobability of any exertion that 
] could make, being successful in pro- 
ducing a change in the system at present 
acted upon, discouraged me from under- 
taking a task, which I had every reason 
to fear would prove fruitless in the end, 
accompanied as it is with a sacrifice of 
health, the trouble of attendance, and 
above all, an intrusion upon the patience 
of your lordships. Why then, it will be 
asked, have I ventured to appear in. my 
eee this evening? My answer is, that 
ad I pursued the line of conduct which 
these considerations suggested, I should 
have been under the necessity of explain- 
ing to the country the grounds upon 
which I acted—another motive which © 
has influenced me to trouble your lord- 
ship this day—on the 15th of December 
1779,* and on the 8th of February 1780, 
I proposed two motions, the effect of 
which was, to suggest that system of pub- 
lic operations with which it is my wish 
that the resolutions I am to submit to 
your consideration, this evening should 
follow up. When these motions were 
proposed, they wére called, not republi- 
can, but anarchical: they were said to be 
instruments of alarm, and the committee 
appointed to give them effect was termed 
a committee of safety. I had the satisfuc- 
tion, however, of seeing the minister of the 
day obliged to come foeward to propose 
a commission of public accounts. This 
commission was cemposed of indepen- 
dent men. The measures which were then 
adopted, embraced an extensive system 
of reform. In that system I was support- 
ed by many members of the present ad- 
ministration. Since that time, however, 
there has been a suspension of that sys- 
tem, and a desertion among its friends. 
Far be it from me to set out with imput- 
ing blame to the present administration : 
all I wish, is to offer them an opportunity 
of vindicating their characters. If they 
stand firm to the resolution which they 
then voted, ‘that the influence of the 
crown had increased, was increasing, and 
ought to be diminished,” it is but fair that 
their reputations should not suffer in the 
opinion of the world, from the miscon- 
sd of any set of men. 
tis not my intention to enter into a 


* See Vol. 20, pp. 1285, 1365. 
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detailed examination of the various papers 
upon the table, but only to touch upon 
the principle capital points they contain. 
The first particular to which.I would draw 
vour lordships’ attention, is the second 
eport upon the subjuct of consolidating 
the different boards into one; an expe- 
dient which would abolish fifteen out of 
twenty five places. And I cannot but be 
surprised, that this resolution’ has never 
been acted upon, not only because of its 
importance, but also, because this report 
was decidedly approved of in 1782, by a 
vote of the House of Commons.* The 
reduction of expense attending such a re- 
form would be very considerable; but 
this is an object comparative trifling, 
when balanced with the diminution of in- 
fluence, as each of these places may be 
supposed capable of gaining a meinber of 
parliament, if he is to be so gained. 

I would next call vour lordships atten- 
tion to the 9th report, respecting the pay 
of the army. The way that the army is 
paid, has becn justly said in the report to 
be a scene of composition and decompo- 
sition, of niystery, ambiguity, and fraud. 
Instead of two simple articles, of subsist- 
ence and arrears, there are separate ac- 
counts kept for agency, clothing subsist- 
ence, Chelsea, and a number of other 
articles, which serve only to accumulate 
expense, and to bewilder those whose 
business it is to inquire into the mode in 
which the money of the nation is ex- 
pended. Why a poor soldier should have 
so much to pay to the right, and so much 
to the left, it is impossible to conceive, 
except it be for the purpose of fraud and 
concealment, as a pretext of supporting 
a number of idle clerks, at the expense of 
a deserving soldiery, and to enable mi- 
nisters, without detection, to apply the 
public money to purposes different from 
those for which it was voted by parlia- 
ment. If this is not the case, why is not 
the clear and easy plan suggested by the 
committce adopted ?—The next report 
to which I would advert, is the eleventh, 
relating to the unfunded debt, the object 
of which was to acquaint the people with 
the real extent of the burthens incurred 
in the course of a war, and to provide 
against the debt incrcasing more rapidly 
than the means of paying it. But 
this, like every other beneficial propo- 
sition, has been rejected by the present 
ministers.—In the fourteenth report re- 
ee 

* Sce Vol. 23, p. 119. 


specting the patent officers of the board 
of customs, these gentlemen are divided 
into four classes; first, those that are 
illegal ; ana) those that are useless ; 
thirdly, those who execute their offices by 
means of deputies; and lastly, such as 
may be consolidated. It was the object 
of the commissioners of accounts te abo- 
lish these needless offices, and to effect 
this 1s one of the purposes of the resolu- 
tion, which I shall have the honour to 
move this evening. Inthe port of Lon- 
don alone, they are 61 in number, enjoy- 
ing salaries of 26,000/. a year. The sav- 
ing to the public, however, is a trivial 
consideration, when compared with the 
benefit which would accrue to trade from 
their dismissal. In the out-ports there 
are 157 persons of the same description, 
with salaries to the amount of 140,000A 
The mint also was pronounced by the 
commissioners to require some reform, 
which never has taken place. After what 
was said likewise upon the crown lands, I 
should have expected some improvement 
on this score, or at least, not to have 
heard of any more grants of those lands 
being made to individuals. 

But this lcads me to a more important 
and pressing inquiry—the increased in- 
fluence of the crown which, in my opinion, 
has augmented to an alarming degree. 
When we consider that 1,300,000/., with- 
out the consent of parliament, have been 
spent in erecting barracks in this king- 
dom, which are neither more nor less 
than armed fortresses, what are we to 
think? [A cry of ‘Hear! hear!?} Do 
noble lords cry hear! when I give them 
this designation? I repeat, that the bar- 
racks are nothing Jess than armed for- 
tresses. Though barracks, to a certain 
extent, may be necessary and useful, that 
admission does not disprove, that to 
their present extent, they may not over- 
turn the constitution. When I look at 
the army in all its departments, I can per- 
ceive an alarming increase of crown influ- 
ence. Indeed, it seems to be the system 
of the present reign, to pay all attention 
tothe army. The soldiery get any aug- 
mentation of pay from the king without 
the knowledge of parliament, and a varie- 
ty of douccurs are given them, the credit 
of which is appropriated to the sovereign, 
but the expense is kindly left to the na- 
tion. Formerly, only the younger bran- 
ches of families were desirous of going 
into the army ; now, not individuals alonc, 
but whole families are enlisted: the con- 
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sequence of which is, there is an end of | sions; uud whose moro immodiate duty it 
all education; the books which used to | was to have examined into the contracts 
be read when I came into the world, lie | and other services, pretended to have 
neglected, and the sciences are left with- | been performed, and to have pointed out 
out a votary, with the solitary exception | and  seasatay those frauds and abuses, 
of military tactics, which at present seem | which were afterwards, with no great dif- 
wholly to engross the attention of our j ficulty, detected by the commissioners of 
youth. In case of an invasion, I would | public accounts. The general and unli- 
wish to see every hand armed in its de- | mited power which was given by the re- 
fence; but I never wish to see the coun- | solution of the 3rd of April 1734, to the 
try thus converted into a standing army. | ministers, was a measure entirely subver- 
From the ordinaries, I proceed to the | sive of the rules of parliament, and con- 
extraordinaries of the army, which, by the | trary to the practice which has been 
committee of 1782, were represented as an | wisely established since the Revolution, 
evil which called, in the loudest terms, for | appropriating the supplies to the services 
immediate correction, and that at atime | for which they have been voted. We 
when they were much more inconsiderable | see therefore, that this proceeding did not 
than they are at present. Here the noble { pass without much difficulty and debate; 
marquis quoted the passages from the Re- | and that soon after another, and, so far 
port. Another paper he would read, ex- | as it was limited, a better mode was 
tracted from the writings of a person, of | adopted, which, though it gave the mi- 
whom it was only justice to say, that he | nisters credit for the manner of disposing 
treated this subject with the greatest abi- {| of the money voted, confined that credit 
lity. Mr. Hatsell says :—In all the different | to a precise and special sum. It is there- 
services, the navy, the army and the ord- | fore incumbent upon the House of Com- 
nance, therehas always been an exceeding, | mons, not only to make this supply as 
or debt contracted upon each, which has | small as possible, but in a subsequent 
been brought before parliament in a sub- | session to inquire into the particular ex- 
sequent session, under tlie title of navy | penditure of the sum granted; and to be 
debt, or of extraordinaries incurred, and | assured that it is strictly applied to those 
not provided for. Formerly these ex- | purposes for which it was intended, and 
ceedings were confined within some li- | not squandered loosely, improvidently, 
mits. In what is commonly called the | wantonly, or perhaps corruptly.* Now, 
German War, in 1758, these sums first | does not the noble lord opposite feel that 
became very large; but in the late war, | the account of army extraordinaries on 
carried on in America, they exceeded all | the table is liable to the charge which 
bounds. There was a degree of negli- | Mr. Hatsell so ably advances against ac- 
gence or extravagance, or both, in those | counts of this nature? It has required 
who had the conduct of this department, | ingenuity of no mean kind, to wrap 
which rendered all the votes of the House | them up in that obscurity with which 
of Commons, or bills for appropriating | they are enveloped. Upon the present 
the supplies, ridiculous and nugatory. | system of keeping the public accounts, 
The sums demanded, upon the head of {| there is nothing which may not come un- 
extraordinaries of the army, incurred and | der the head of army extraordinaries. In 
not provided for, during this period, fell | these accounts I see great services per- 
not very much short of the whole sums | formed at nominally a small expense, 
voted by parliament upon estimate tor | whereas I observe thousands upon thou- 
that service; nay, in the year 1782, they | sands squandered upon the most trifling 
appear to have actually exceeded them. | and insignificant objects. I received an 
This was such a shameful prostitution of | anonymous letter the other day from the 
the money of the public, that though | city, informing me that 40,000/. had been 
perhaps the distance, and magnitude, and | sent to the dey of Algiers. I inquired 
nature of the American war might be | into the truth of the fact, and I find that 
pleaded as some alleviation and excuse | a very large sum, though not quite to this 
for the generals abroad who commanded, | amount, has been sent. One would think 
or for the ministers at home, who ought { that ministers themselves would be anxi- 
to have controlled those commanders ; | ous to institute some inquiry as a check 
nothing can justify the House of Com- { upon the numerous hands which are daily 
mons, who permitted this practice to con- | ————______—__________ 
tinue, uninterrupted, through several ses- * Tlatscll’s Precedents, Vol. 3, p. 186. 
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in tho public purse ; and that the country 
may have an opportunity of discerning 
between the honest man and the knave. 
Another article on the list of abuses Is 
the appointment of a third secretary of 
state. This is a matter which I am in- 
clined to take notice of, when I recollect 
the language which was held by an 
hon. member of another House, when the 
office was abolished some years ago: 
‘‘Jt has died in state, was disposed of 
with funeral honours, and was, he hoped, 
consigned for ever to oblivion.” But now 
it is revived, and revived by those very 
men who supported its abolition. 
does not such conduct put it in the power 
of Mr. Thelwall to say? Will he not 
say, that there is no dependance to be 


placed in any man whatever, and that: 


there are no professions of patriotism, 
come from what quarter they will, in 
which the people are not liable to be de- 
ceived? I find, however, that though mi- 
nisters have not paid much attention to 
the suggestions ot the committee relative 
to the abolition of old offices and boards, 
they have most scrupulously complied 
with their ideas of the necessity of insti- 
pang new ones. In one instance, the 
board of naval architecture, they have 
acted right. I approve of the institution ; 
and all I wish is, thatit may not be con- 
verted into sinecures. The transport 
board I conceive to be useless and un- 
necessary. ‘Transports in time of war 
are certainly much wanted, and that 
want, 1 experienced severely at the end 
of the American war; but is a board the 
most proper institution to secure a suffi- 
cient supply? Is there any person in the 
House that does not know how little busi- 
ness is done by a board? One active 
man, such as Mr. Atkinson, if you would 
give him confidence and time, could do 
the whole business much better than a 
board. 1 know the arguments in favour 
of boards, drawn from the check which 
the different individuals of which they are 
composed, may give to one another. But 
Thavealwaysbeen of opinion, that oneman, 
under the board of treasury, would transact 
the business with much greater effect, and 
with equal security to the public. 1 men- 
tion the board of treasury, because all the 
public money ought to flow directly from 
the treasury ; and instead of giving the 
first lord a staff, which is the present 
badge of the cflice. I would give him a 
knife to cut off every man’s fingers that 
darcd thrust his hand into the public 


What. 
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purse. When I was in office, instead of 
employing a victualling board, I made all 
the contracts for meat, &c. by a confiden- 
tial person under myself. This I knew 
might subject me to an imputation of 
wishing to embezzle the public money; 
but I despised the insinuation, and am 
certain the country pie by the mode 
of procedure which I adopted. By the 
abolition of this board there would be a 
saving of 5,000/. a year to the public. 

But the time would fail me to reckon 
all the abuses which have been introduced 
and sanctioned by the present adminis- 
tration. Iam tired with surveying all the 
contents of the Red Book, that chest of 
corruption. The army list, of itself an 
elephant, and the Red Book will soon be- 
come large enough to form a library. 
And all this has taken place under the 
conduct of two noble lords, who came 
into office abetting the principle that the 
influence of the crown had increased, was 
increasing, and ought to be diminished ! 
The measures of civil regulation which 
have been lately adopted, present a de- 

lorable prospect of our internal situation. 
hen the late famous bills were before 
parliament, I was in the country, partly 
on account of my health, and partly in 
the idea that my attendance would be of 
no avail to counteract the intentions of 
those who brought them forward. Ano- 
ther bill of most destructive tendency 
we have reason to dread will soon be 
brought before us, the principle of which 
is to establish a government police in 
Westminster, and which, I am atraid, may 
soon be extended to the country. There - 
is still another evil, which, from its magni- 
tude, is great enough to swallow up all 
the rest—the unlimited credit upon the 
bank, which has been voted to the minis- 
ter in a bill repealing a salutary statute of 
William and Mary, restricting the credit 
of government upon the bank, and which 
would have passed through the House 
unnoticed, had it not been for the vigi- 
lance of a noble lord (Lauderdale) whose 
talents and whose virtues do credit to the 
country from which he comes. I must 
beg not to be understvod in any thing I 
say on this subject, to reflect upon the 
conduct of the bank; on the contrary, I 
admire it; and 1 do not believe it issues a 
single note, that it has not a representa- 
tive for in gold or silver. As I have 
never been a governor of the bank, I can- 
not speak with certainty, nor can | even 
speak with the degree of certainty that 
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the governor's wife could do, to whom 
her jusband said, “ Be quiet, my dear, 
for no person knows so much, who has not 

sed the chair ;”? but when I see the 
Bank, so much under the influence of go- 
vernment, driven to the necessity of stop- 
ping its advances, I can impute it to no- 
thing but a fear to go farther. This 
shews that every thing has its bounds. 
When people feel unconstrained they 
‘wish to try how far they can go, till at 
last they come to the end of their tether. 
In such a situation as this, alarm spreads, 
and the most serious inconveniences arise. 
I have heard, that for a ten thousand 
pound prize, a number of coal-heavers, 
the holders, were forced to give 1,000¢. 
discount. I find too, that the ministers, 
by whom the lottery was considered a fund 
which was not to be continued, have made 
it in a manner a permanent article of re- 
venue. By the repeal of the act alluded 
to, the bank is at liberty to stretch their 
credit to government as far as they please, 
and the minister, without consent of par- 
liament, has an ample resource within his 
reach. The bank, on the present system, 
may be converted into a citadel in the 
midst of London, and stand in the place 
of parliament, between the king and the 
nation. On the chapter of finance I shall 
not now enter, as the papers are too vo- 
luminous to go through at one sitting. I 
shall only say that they open a more 
‘dreadful picture of our situation than it is 
possible for the human _ imagination 
to conceive. Frightful as barkeuptey 
is, and grievous as our burthens may be, 
there was still some hope, while our con- 
stitution remained unimpaired: when it. 
‘was invaded, ruin, irresistible and irreme- 
diable, could only be our fate. The 
gat concluded with moving, 

‘‘ That as we sce no effectual steps 
taken to realise those measures of Reform, 
for which the present ministers, at their 
entrance into office, stood strongly 
pledged to the public, or those ear- 
nestly recommended in the reports upon 
the table by two boards of commissioners, 
both appointed b parliament, it 1s in- 
cumbent on this House to inquire into the 
cause of so extraordinary an omission, as 
well as, Whether any new offices have 
since been created? Whether any old 
Salaries have been increased on slight 
pretences? Whether any salaries have 
been granted for special purposes, and 
continued, though the reasons for them 
have ceased? Whether any warrants for 
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beneficial grants have been directed : 
And, on the whole, Whether the public 
expenses have increased beyond the 
supplies annually granted by parliament ? 

‘© This, which would be a duty incum- 
bent upon parliament, were the existin 
war ever so necessary, just, and successful, 
is become most urgent, and indispensable, 
in a contest at once bloody and expensive 
beyond example; without plan or object,’ 
except such objects as the misconduct of 
the war first created; attended with a 
waste of money, procure almost beyond 
imagination, which has already reduced 
our trade to a dependance on the very 
warfare, which is fundamentally destroy- 
ing it, and has so exhausted our resources, 
as to drive us to the wretched expedient 
of reviving taxes, which were a few years 
since repealed on the ground of thereb 
increasing the revenue; an effect which 
that repeal ‘produced, and a policy which 
must therefore, on the return of peace, be 
again resorted to, and which will conse- 
quenty bring with it the necessity of 

nding new taxes, if new and productive 
taxes can be invented in our then ex- 
hausted state. 

‘‘In a situation so alarming, and so 
manifestly tending to destroy the confi- 
dence of the people in parliament, which 
(as every reflecting man must have with 

eep concern observed) has for some 
ears past, been rapidly on the decline; 
it behoves parliament, by a timely revival 
of its ancient energy and integrity, to 
convince the people, that their constitu- 
tional guardians are awake to the com- 
mon danger, and are determined to come 
forward with such firm measures of 
public order and reform, as will effec- 
tually relieve the subject, and remedy 
evils, which, if still suffered to accu- 
mulate, will be past all remedy, and — 
must inevitably terminate in public con- 
fusion.” 

Lord Grenville said, that the motion 
altogether, was one of the most extraor- 
dinary that had ever been brought before 
the House: To the principal points of 
the noble lord’s speech he never could 
assent. Instead of no steps being taken 
on the reports alluded to, since the year 
1782, it must be in the recollection of the 
House, that several bills were brought in 
upon those reports. Why was he and 
those who acted with him to be arraigned 
now for what they were alleged to have 
omitted before they came into office? 
He then proceeded to the first point 
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argued by the noble marquis, the conso- | new grants, none had been made, nor 
lidation of some of the public offices of | could any be issued by law. Excepting, 
revenue. Upon this subject he would /| then, the consolidation of the revenue 
freely give his opinion, that he thought | boards, and the arrangement respecting a 
the plan impracticable, from the large in- | new coinage, recommended in the reports, 
crease of the revenue. The next point | all the other objects had occupied the at- 
was the army extraordinaries, and he | tention of parliament, and had already 
must remind the House of regulations | undergone a decision.—With regard to 
made in the pay-office, both by Mr. | barracks, as an innovation, he would only 
Burke and colonel Barré which had pro- | state from the papers on the table, that 
duced much salutary reform in that de- | by the old system there were barracks for 
partment.—The next point was the mys- | 20,000 men, in time of peace, and by the 
terious manner of negociating loans, and | new for 15,000 only. He wished the 
the lottery had been mentioned as one | noble marquis had not said that it seemed 
bad part of them. It ought, however, to | to be the system of the present reign to 
be known, that this was the first admi- pay all its attention to the army, he wished 
nistration that could say the lottery form- | he had called it the system of the present 
ed no part of these loans. It was next | government; and there was no system 
said, that the unfunded debt ought to be ; on which they had more reason to pride 
ascertained, and that a clause in an act of | themselves. It was curious to hear objec- 
parliament required it. Formerly, the | tions made to men of high rank and fortune 
navy and ordnance unfunded debt was being inthe army. It was the pride and 
suffered to Jay over: but since that act glory of the times to step forward in a 
they had always been laid before parlia- | cause in which the happiness and safety 
ment within the year. The noble marquis | of all ranks in society were so materially 
had then pointed out many abuses in con- | involved. The object of the army was 
sequence of the principles in patent offices ; not to check the liberties of the country, 
in the customs having neglected to ap- | but to support a just, honourable, and ne- 
point deputies. With regard to patent | Cessary war. With regard to the minis- 
offices, they were held by a legal tenure, | ter having it in his power to desire the 
and could not be taken from the holder ; bank to advance any sum he wanted, no 
without compensation. Such of them as} such thing existed. As to the finances 
were to be abolished would be abolished ; of the country being in a deplorable state, 
as they became vacant. On the principal whenever a discussion on that subject 
points, therefore, of the noble marquis’s | took place, he trusted he should be able 
charge, oné of them was impracticable; and | to exhibit a picture directly the reverse 
the others were already effected. The | of that which the noble marquis had 
principal object of attention which minis- | drawn. 

ters had taken up, was certainly the most {| Lord Auckland said ae! lords; I 
essential one, namely, the speedy audit- | came to the House this day, disposed and 
ing of public accounts; the best check 
against fraud, and which the present mi- 
nisters had more credit for attending to, 
than any who had gone before them.— 
The noble marquis had stated the in- 
crease of naval expenditure in a war that 
had not been the most prosperous. 
Where had the naval war been unsuc- 
cessful? Had it not been attended 
throughout with the most brilliant suc- 
cess? The French at this moment could 

not put out asingle frigate, that would 

not be brought in triumph to our ports. 

When the noble lord mentioned crown 

lands, he really had doubted where he and a present of money supposed to have 
was, or what he heard, when it was| been made to the dey of Algiers. I 
affirmed that no steps had been taken on | would not intentionally undervalue pro- 
positions coming from so high a quarter, 
and liable in their nature to be considered 
as fit objects for the attention of parlia- 


not unprepared to enter at large into the 
discussion of the expenses of the present 
war, and of the debts, revenues, and re- 
sources of the kingdom. I certainly was 
not singular in supposing that the mass of 
papers collected upon your table was 
meant for such a discussion. The noble 
marquis, however, has thought proper to 
confine himself, for the present, to obser- 
vations respecting the reduction of certain 
offices, the mode of paying the army, the 
simplifying of loans, the abolition of patent 
places in the customs, the new barracks, 
the appointment of a transport board, 


that point, after so much had been so 
ably done by the person to whose ma- 
nagement it had been entrusted. As to 
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ment. But surely, my lords, when the 
points alluded to are compared with the 
extensive interests and expectations of 
the day, I may be permitted, with all due 
respect to the noble mover, to borrow an 
expression of his own, and to say, that he 
has called upon us “to make a great 
account of small matters.” Be this how- 
ever as it may, I do not mean to enter 
into any of the particulars in question. 
Whether they are matters of charge, or of 
inquiry, and whatever may be their in- 
trinsic value and importance, they have 
already been forcibly and fully answered 
by the noble lord who spoke second in 
the debate. 

The noble marquis closed his speech 
with a wish that all discussion of the 
finances, and of the general situation of 
the kingdom, might be postponed to a 
subsequent day. 5 could have acceded to 
that intimation readily and without 
reserve, if the noble marquis had confined 
his motion to the same limits within which 
he confined his speech. But, my Jords, 
there are expressions in that motion by 
which I feel myself irresistibly impelled 
to stand forward, and to call for your 
most serious attention. It is proposed to 
us to declare : ‘¢ ‘That our trade is reduced 
to a dependance on the very warfare, 
which is fundamentally destroying it, and 
has so exhausted our resources as to 
drive us to the wretched expedient of 
reviving taxes which were a few years 
since repealed, on the ground of thereby 
increasing the revenue; an effect which 
that repeal produced, and a policy which 
must therefore again be resorted to on 
the return of peace; and which will con- 
sequently bring with it the necessity of 
finding new taxes, if new and productive 
taxes can be invented in our then ex- 
hausted state. That in a situation so 
alarming, and so manifestly tending to 
destroy the confidence of the people in 
parliament,” “ it behoves parliament by a 
timely revival of its ancient energy and 
integrity, to convince the people, &c.” 
I will not quarrel, my lords, with the 
exhortation to “ a timely revival of your 
ancient energy and integrity :” The deep 
respect eo justly felt towards you by the 
whole british empire places you in a point 
of view paramount to such insinuations. 
I am only concerned that the noble mar- 
quis, possessing in so eminent a degree all 
the powers of language, should have been 
hurried into the adoption of a phrase 
which, on better reflection, he must dis- 
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approve. But, my lords, I strongly object 
to the other expressions, as purporting to 
convey to the public (and that too without 
any proof or previous inquiry) a parlia- 
mentary declaration, grossly injurious to 
ourselves, deprecating the national credit, 
disheartening to the nation, amd encou- 
raging to our enemies. I feel it a sacred 
duty incumbent on me to resist, as far as 
God has given me faculties to resist, the 
tendency and mischief of such an impres- 
sion. Under the influence of this senti- 
ment, it shall be my endeavour to state 
our actual situation to your lordships. I¢ 
woald not be my wish, even if I had powers 
to accomplish it, to lead you into opinions 
more favourable than the truth will justify ; 
but I am strongly desirous that our situa- 
tion should be seen as it really is; and I 
embrace, with earnestness, the occasion 
of exhibiting it in a fair and full point of 
view. I shall accordingly read to your 
lordships one of the papers which I had 
prepared for the expected debate of this 
day: ‘A comparative view of certain 
public: circumstances in the respective 
periods of 1783-4 and 1795-6,” submitting 
upon each article such remarks as I cone 
ceive to be material. I have selected the 
year 1783, as having been the first of 
the last peace; and certainly I take no 
advantage in comparing with a first year 
of peace the fourth year of an unfinished 
war. It is the epoch from which the 
trade, revenue, and resources of this coupe 
try have risen, gradually and progres- 
sively, to their present unparalleled — 
height, without any interruption from the 
circumstances, magnitude, alarms, and 
expenses of the present war: a war, m 
lords, far more dangerous than that whic 
we sustained against the united efforts of 
France, Spain, Holland, and North Ame- 
rica: a war in which our enemies are 
entirely exhausting their capital, and ex- 
pending even the whole value of their soil ; 
and in which they have sacrificed their 
finance, commerce, and population, in the 
vain hope of finding the means of our ruin. 
The first article relates to the public 
funds: ‘* The price of the 3 per cent. 
consols, January 27, 1784, was 55/. 
Ditto, May 2, 1796, 66/.” Such is the 
difference of the price of funded property, 
in favour of the present period, in a 
country described by the motion to be 
reduced in trade, exhausted in resources, 
without confidence in its government, 
and approaching to public confusion. 
In contemplating this difference, we shalk~ 
+ 
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derive additional satisfaction from recol- 
lecting that it has arisen notwithstanding 
the pressure resulting from an addition of 
at least 110 millions, which have been 
funded since the first period, for dis- 
charging the out-standing debts of the 
last war, and for providing for the ex- 
penses of the present war. 

The next article to which I request 
your lordships attention is the comparative 
price of India stock ; ‘ The price of India 
stock, January 27, 1784, was 1211. Ditto, 
May, 2, 1796, 209%.” It is no contra- 
diction to the conclusion which I mean 
to draw from the difference of those prices, 
that the dividends of the company have 
been raised since the first period. If the 
dividends had not rested on the solid 
ground of great and increasing prosperity, 
they would only have contributed, after 
a certain interval, to depress the stock 
instead of raising it. 

I proceed to the consideration of our 
imports and exports. ‘ The total value of 
imports in 1783, 13,325,000. Ditto in 
1795 (including prize goods, to the 
amount of 907,000L , 22,175,000. The 
total value of exports, in 1783, 14,741,000. 
Ditto in 1795, 27,270,000/." I take the 
occasion to remark, that this great in- 
crease in our export trade has been almost 
regularly progressive, from 1783 to the 
present year. But an ignorance of that 
circumstance, in the minds of some ob- 
servers, led to strange conjectures, when 
the valuation of the last year’s exports was 
‘ made public. ‘The supply of aces 

and provisions to our army was assigne 
as having contributed to swell the ac- 
count; but those articles were sent in the 
king's transports, which take no clearances 
from the custom-houses, and _ conse- 
quently formed no part of the total before 
stated. It was a notion equally ill- 
founded, that bullion was included. As 
far as I have been able to analyse the 
account, I can venture to say, that it is 
composed of a proportionable increase in 
the several articles of produce, manu- 
facture, and foreign merchandise, which 
ordinarily compose our export trade. 
And here also I should ate that the 
real value of the british manufactures ex- 
ported, in general greatly exceeds the 
valuation stated in the inspector general’s 
accounts. The exports to Germany rose 
last year to the value of eight millions 
sterling. This alone is a strong instance 
of our increasing commerce. For though 
it must happen, for obvious reasons, that 
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in all wars our exports increase to coun- 
tries in the neighbourhood of the enemy, 
that circumstance wil] not account for 
the great rise in the exports to Germany : 
the rise is much more than equal to the 
average annual valuation of our whole ex- 
ort trade, in time of peace, to Holland, 
landers, and France, collectively. 

I am next to submit to your lordships 
the most important criterion of our com- 
mercial prosperity; I mean the compara- 
tive exports of British manufactures, and 
also of foreign produce. “ Value of 
British manufactures exported in 1783, 
10,409,000/. Ditto in 1795, 16,526,000.” 
Here then we find, in the last year (a pe- 
riod of war), compared with 1783 (a pe- 
riod of peace), an increase, to the amount 
of six millions sterling, in the exports of 
British manufactures: and this from a 
country stated, in the motion, to be ex- 
hausted in its resources, and driven to 
‘“‘ wretched expedients!” ‘ Foreign pro- 
duce exported in 1783, 4,332,000/. Ditto 
in 1795, 10,743,000l.”> Here also we 
see an increase to the amount of six mil- 
lions sterling. I admit that it may have 
resulted in part from the ruin of the com- 
merce of our enemies, and from the pos- 
sessions of which we have deprived them; 
but it is not the less an instance of our 
comparative prosperity. In the increase 
of our imports we find a remarkable proof 
of the flourishing state of a principal 
manufacture: ‘Cotton wool imported 
on the average of five years in 1783, 
5,000,000Ibs. Do. in 1795, 30,000,000 Ibs.” 
And here it should be observed, that 
though our cotton manufactures have 
made and are making so rapid a progress, 
it appears by the most satisfactory evi- 
dence, that the woollen, iron, pottery and 
other principal trades, are greatly in- 
creased, for the purposes both of home 
consumption and of. exportation; ard 
that the silk manufactory, which it has 
been apprehended might be annihilated by 
its rival, the cotton, has not fallen off. 
‘In 1783, the raw silk exported was 
675,000lbs. In 1794, it was 683,000lbs.” 
I mention this article with peculiar satis- 
faction, as connecting the prosperity and 
increase of our manufactures, with the 
prosperity and increase of those immense 
possessions in the East, to which every 
day is adding some new security and some 
new and permanent extension. ‘ Value 
of British merchandize exported to the 
East Indies in 1783, 621,921/. Ditto in 
1795, 2,229,4441.” 
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I am led by the subject last mentioned | 
to state, in the next place, the nett reve- | 
nues of the East India Company above | 
the charges. Having been the chairman | 
of the committee pees ta inquire 
into the affairs of the East India Compan 
in 1784, I may be allowed to say, with | 
some degree of confidence, that at that 
period the Company possessed no nett 
revenue above the charges; on the con- 
trary, that the charges exceeded the reve- 
nue. At present, by a system of ac- 
counts annually laid before parliament, 
the accurate statement of which is fully 
established by the experience of severa) 
"years; “the nett revenues of the different 
settlements of the East India Company 
amounted in 1795 to about 2,600,000/. 
The amount of sales for East India 
Company’s goods for 1783, was 3,363,8000. 
Ditto for 1795, 6,191,894.” 

I must now, my lords, request your at- 
tention to the prosperous statements of 
our navigation, which 1 have to lay before 
you. ‘Total number of British ships 
which entered inwards at the ports of 
Great Britain, or cleared outwards. 
Inwards. — 1783, vessels, 7,690; tons, 
812,960.—1795, vessels, 10,174; tons, 
1,262,568. Outwards. — 1783, vessels, 
7,729; tons, 870,270. — 1795, vessels, 
10,133; tons, 1,164,910.” Though the 
increase in the number of British ships is 
here so large, yet it would have been 
still larger, if the circumstances of the 
war had not required a considerable pro- 

ion of enerchiant ships to be employed 
in the transport service, and compelled us, 
toa certain extent, to make a temporary 
use of foreign bottoms. The progressive 
increase of our mercantile shipping, may 
be more clearly shown by the accounts 
which have been kept: under the Register 
act, best known by the name of the noble 
Jord who introduced it. As that act was 
not in full effect till the year 1789, I can- 
not extend the comparison to an earlier 
eriod. But here let it be remarked, that 
in 1789 we were indisputably in a state of 
high prosperity and of peace; and yet 
since that period, if we extend our views 
to the whole of the British empire, we 
shall find that our increase, both in ship- 
ping and tonnage, has been in the propor- 
tion of about sixteen to fourteen. “ To- 
tal number of vessels belonging to the 
British empire, 1789: vessels, 14,310; 
tons, 1,395,074; men 105,962.—1794 : 
vessels, 16,802; tons, 1,589,162; men, 
119,194.” 
(VOL. XXXII. ] 
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I now come to a general comparative 
statement of our Finances at the respec- 
tive periods in question, beginning with 
the amount of the permanent taxes: 
‘‘ Amount of permanent taxes on a three 
years average to 5th January 1784, 
9,876,000. Amount of the same taxes, 
after making allowances, as far as they 
can be calculated, for the intermediate 
changes and arrangements of the revenue, 
by taxes imposed in 1784, 1785, 1786, 
and 1789, as well as for the profit gained 
by the consolidation of the customs and 
excise duties, on a three year’s average to 
the 5th of January 1796, 12,381,000l.” 
Exhibiting, amidst the failure of re- 
sources, and the disastrous circumstances 
ascribed to us by the motion on the table, 
an increase of nearly one-fourth in the 
actual produce of the identical taxes of 
1783, to many of which the weight of 
new imposts has since been added. 

The next object is the amount of the 
unfunded debt.“ Navy debt outstanding 
and unprovided in December 1783, 
15,510,7671. Navy debt outstanding and 
unprovided on 2nd May 1796, only 
2,400,000/.,”” being little more than the 
floating navy debt in 1791, a period of 
acknowledged prosperity and profound 
peace. I would not be,understood here 
to conceal that there existed in last De- 
cember a navy debt to the amount of 
near 11,000,000/, which was not funded ; 
but, fur a large proportion of it, taxes 
had even then been provided. The re- 
cent discharge of a part of that debt for 
the purpose of facilitating public credit, 
is at once a proof of our resources, and of 
the wisdom and energy which have dis- 
tinguished parliament in all the exigen- 
cies of the present war. 

The next account which shall mention 
to your lordships will be that of the Bank 
advances, in order to show that the idea 
of our being aided by extraordinary anti- 
cipations is without foundation : 

‘‘ Bank advances, April 5th, 1783, 
11,279,000/. Ditto, May 2nd, 1796, 
11,132,000/ ; of which last sum provi- 
sion has actually been made for funding 
5,030,0001."2> A farther striking con- 
trast of public circumstances in the 

eriods compared will be seen in the fol- 
losing statement: “ Amount of out- 
standing demands, and floating and unfund- 
ed debt in January 1784 (exclusive of two 
millions to American sufferers, the deben- 
tures for which have been annually pay- 


ing off, and will this year be discharged 
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within 80,000/.) 27,000,0002.” Ihave no 
sum to place in opposition to this. Esti- 
mating the debts actually outstanding, 
and throwing into the opposite scale the 
whole supplies for which taxes are already 
found, I may state that certainly there is 
no outstanding balance of debt unprovid- 
ed for at this day; such and so efficient 
have been the measures adopted and pur- 
sued for preventing an accumulation of 
unfounded debt! If, indeed, the esti- 
mate were extended to January 1797, the 
conjecture would be utterly uncertain. 
The result must depend upon the extent 
of the navy debt, and of the extraordina- 
ries of the army to be incurred in the 
course of the present year; and it is pos- 
sible that the outstanding debt might then 
amount to six or seven millions. 
Adverting to the sinking fund, I have 
nothing to state under that head in 1783. 
Yhere did not then exist the means of a 
sinking fund. On the contrary, there was 
a deficiency of revenue, to the amount of 
at least 2,000,000/., below the peace es- 
tablishment, supposing it to have amount- 
ed to fifteen millions. Very different is 
the statement for the 2nd May, 1796. 
At this day the sinking fund is above 
2,400,000. (without taking credit for 
200,000/. annually voted in addition.) 
And I am prepared to show, whenever a 
proper occasion may arise, that, exclu- 
sive of so large a sinking fund, which is 
hourly augmenting itself, there is, by the 
_ actual established taxes, even under the 
absurd supposition that they will not be 
more productive in peace than they are 
in war, such a balance of revenue as, to- 
_ gether with the aid to be expected from 
the East India participation and the 
lottery, will furnish one million annually, 
beyond the peace establishment above 
stated of 15,000,000/. over and above 
the interest for the additional debt incur- 
red by the present war. If it should be 
objected that the future peace establish- 
ment would necessarily exceed the sup- 
osed amount; still the suplus which I 
vave stated would be applicable to it, in 
the whole or in part, without any inter- 
ruption to the progress making in the dis- 
charge of the debt. Iam aware that such 
anecessity may arise; but on the other 
hand the favourable contingencies of 
peace may be expected to give a pro- 
portionable increase of revenue. In a 
word, my lords, if my computation is ac- 
curate, there will remain a surplus of 
1,000,0004. (beyond the sinking fundand 
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its growing produce), over and above all 
charges, applicable to such services as 
our position on the return of peace may 
make expedient. 

With respect to the sinking fund, 
your lordships will recollect that the an- 
nual million, set apart in 1786, is to be 
inviolably applied to the reduction of the 
debt, till the accumulation, with other ac- 
cessions and expiring annuities, shall 
amount to 4,000,000/. a year, from which 
period there will revert annually to the 
disposal of parliament, taxes equal to the 
interest of whatever part of the national 
debt may be repurchased by the applica- 
tion of four millions a year. Your lord- 
ships are farther aware that the other 
branch of the sinking fund was establish- 
ed in 1792; in consequence of which, an 
addition of one per cent. of the capital is 
now provided, for the gradual discharge 
of every new debt created. In other 
words, a most salutary system has been 
introduced, by which the increase of re- 
venue 1s required to be greater than the 
charge of interest to be paid for new 
loans; and that increase at the rate of 
the loans made in the present war has 
amounted to about one-sixth of the whole 
charge. ‘Thus it is that 750,000/. a year 
of the taxes voted in this war are appli- 
cable not to the expense of the war, but 
to the reduction of the new debt incurred ; 
which will discharge the whole of that 
new debt (estimating the rate of money 
at four per cent.) within a period of forty- 
one years, when a farther disposable in- 
come of 4,600.000/. a year will revert to 
the public. About nineteen millions of 
capital are now redeemed by the opera- 
tion of the sinking fund set apart in 1786. 
Six millions more will be redeemed in 
about three years, and the five per cents 
will then be redeemable. The reduction 
already made Is more than three times as 
great as the whole reduction that was 
effected in the period of peace between 
1763 and 1775. It is an important result 
of this system, that the aliole of the per- 
petual annuities are in effect converted 
into annuities for terms of years, varying 
as to the course of redemption from 
fifty-four to thirty-nine years; and it is 
found in the progress of this operation, 
that the daily and increasing payments 
for the capital redeemed, have the most 
beneficial effects in money transactions 
and upon public credit. 

I abstain from entering into the consi- 
deration of the expenses occasioned by this 
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war comparatively with former wars, or of | 
the productiveness of the taxes, or of | 
their tendency to bear more or less heavily 
on the bulk of the people. I shall be ready 
to discuss those subjects at a proper time; 
not, however, as an advocate for war. The 
noble marquis cannot see the inconveni- 
encies and difficulties of so extensive a war 
as the present with more concern than I do. 
ButI see also the necessity of that war, and 
therefore I derive great consolation from 
the sense and conviction which I entertain 
of our ability to support it And surely it 
is most important not only to appreciate 
fairly our own strength and resources, but 
to show that we may look forward with a 
well-founded confidence to the farther use 
of that strength and of those resources, if 
the perverseness of the enemy should 
make it expedient for us to employ them. 
I shall close this comparative account 
by a striking and important statement. 
«* Amount of revenue (including the land 
and malt) below the computed expendi- 
ture on a peace establishment of fifteen 
millions, 1783, 2,000,000/. Ditto, above 
the computed expenditure on a similar 
peace establishment, with the audition of 
increased charges for the debt incurred 
by the present war, 1795, 3.400,0000.” 
If we compare the excess of 1796 with 
the deficiency of 1783, the difference of 
revenue in favour of the Jatter period will 
be 5,400,000/. 

Your lordships cannot fail to have re- 
marked, that all these objects converge 
in a remarkable manner towards the same 
conclusion; and that coincidence is anirre- 
tragable proof that they all spring from 
the same source, the real prosperity of 
the country. If there is any inaccuracy 
in my statements, I am persuaded it is 
inconsiderable, and certainly it is not in- 
tentional. Facts, such as these, my 
lords, greatly outweigh all the declama- 
tions that the genius and eloquence of 
mankind can produce. I shall leave them 
therefore without comnient ; they suftici- 
ently enforce themselves. They are un- 
equivocal proofs of the resources of the 
kingdom: no man can look with an un. | 
prejudiced eye at sucli statemeats, and not 
perceive that this country has increased in 
prosperity even under the pressure of the 
war. ‘To what, under the protection and 
favour of divine providence, shall such 
prosperity be ascribed? To our naval 
superiority and successes; to our con- 

ucsts in the East and West Indies; to 
the acquisition of new markets; to the 
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enterprising spirit of our merchants; to 
the improvements of our manufactures; 
to the energy of our countrymen in arts 
and m arms; to the union of liberty with 
law; to the national character cherished 
by, and cherishing, the principles of our 
inimitable constitution; that constitu- 
tion, which it has been the object of 
our enemies to destroy by means and 
efforts utterly destructive to them- 
selves; that constitution which it is the 
great purpose of our struggles in this just 
and necessary war, to preserve and to 
maintain. 

The Earl of Lauderdale warmly sup- 
ported the motion. He said he would in 
the course of a few days call their lord- 
ships attention to the state of the finances, 
at which time he should animadvert on 
the stutement just made by the noble 
lord, in which he had said that, reckon- 
ing our future peace establishment at 
15,000,000/. there would be a surplus of 
3,400,0002., of annual revenue, He would 
be bound to prove, so far was this from 
being the case, that avery great defi- 
ciency would take place. 

The motion ws also supported by lord 
Moira, and opposed by earl Spencer, lord 
Hawkesbury, and the lord chancellor. 
After which, the House divided: Con- 
tents, 9; Proxies, 3—12, Not Contents, 
72. Proxies, 32--104. 


Debate on Mr. Grey’s Charges against 
Ministers relative to the Expendilure of the 
Public Money.] May 6. Mr. Grey said, 
that to those who reflected upon the 
unexampled power which the present mi- 
nisters possessed, and the little dispost- 
tion the House discovered to inquire into 
any part oftheir conduct, it might appear 
a vain endeavour to bring against them any 
charge of mal-administration, especially 
such a charge as would form the ground 
of articles of impeachment. Aware as he 
was of these difficulties, he felt it his 
duty not to allow the House to separate, 
without drawing their attention to a few 
plain, intelligible points of the highest 
importance. He would call upon them to 
examine the public expenses; he would 
demonstrate to them that ministers had 
grossly misapplied the money of their 
constituents, and had been guilty of a 
flagrant violation of the laws of the land, 
to conceal which they had laid before the 
House, an account of the distributions of 
the various grants, which he would prove 
to be completely false. A minute atten- 
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don to the public expenditure was themost 
important duty which the House could 
exercise. The power of the purse was 
the best security for the liberties of the 
people, and the House could not allow it 
to be encroached upon without betraying 
their most sacred trust,and renouncing 
their most valuable privilege. Ifthe House 
was aware of this, and was anxious to main- 
tain the privileges they had received from 
their ancestors, they would, by a proper 
application of them, confirm the trans- 
mitted right, and deliver it entire to their 
posterity. The charges that he meant, 
on this occasion, to bring against minis- 
ters would reduce themselves to one 
plain, simple, intelligent proposition, 
namely, that they usurped a power to 
beat down and contravene law, by disre- 
garding grants of the legislature, and ap- 
plying the money so voted otherwise than 
‘was directed and designed by the vote. 
He called therefore solemnly on the 
House to declare whether in the plenitude 
of ministerial authority, they meant to in- 
clude this dispensing power, which held 
at nought the injunctions of law, and 
either disobeyed, or acted in opposition 
to them, as opinion or design might sug- 
gest? Such was the matter of charge 
that he felt himself bound to produce, in 
its nature so clear and significant, that 
every man must caderead it, and feel 
himself compelled to admit the conclusion 
he meant to draw. If they found the 
money of their constituents misapplied, 
would they suffer it to pass unnoticed ? 
If they saw the law openly violated, 
would they insist upon no satisfaction? 
If they found the principles of the con- 
stitution outraged, would they express 
no indignation and demand no atone- 
ment ? 

The instances upon which he was par- 
ticularly to dwell, were selected from a 
great many others which he might have 
taken up; but he had confined himself to 
these on account of their plainness and 
simplicity. They were such as all might 
understand, and the inferences from them 
were such as all who understood must 
acknowledge. He had not brought for- 
ward the incapacity ministers had evinced, 
the failures they had incurred, nor the 
multiplied disasters, which in the course 
of a ruinous war, had pursued them. He 
would not comment upon their gross mis- 
management of the public money where 
the fs saree was within their discre- 
fen; but he would confine himself to 
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three distinct charges.—First, that mi- 
nisters had violated the express stipula- 
tions of an act of parliament called the 
A ca Alero act, by applying grants to 
other services than those for which they 
were designed and voted. Second, That 
they had presented false accounts to the 
House, in order to conceal that infraction 
of the law. And, lastly, that they had 
violated the act for regulating the office 
of paymaster of the forces. He requested 
the House to observe, that there was an 
act passed every session after the grants 
for the use of the year were made, by 
which certain sums were appropriated to 
certain services, and which ministers were 
prohibited to divert to any other purpose. 
With this solemn act of parliament, the 
House surely could: not allow ministers 
to dispense. The grants for the army, 
the ordnance, the clothing, the pay of 
general and staff officers, were subject to 
the distribution expressly provided in the 
act. By a paper upon the table, he would 
show that the act had been disregarded. 
By an account laid before the House on 
the 21st of April, it appeared that the 
money issued for the clothing of the 
army, was not applied to that purpose, 
and that there was due to several coloncls 
or commanding officers of his majesty’s 
forces, the sum of 644,1062. 7s. 6d., for 
nett off'reckonings and clothing for the 


years 179% and 1795, and the sum of 


146,9001. 12s. 4d., to general and staff 
officers, for 1793, 1794, and 1795, and 
the sum of 34,315/. 13s. 3d., to governors 
and lieutenant governors for.the years 
1794 and 1795, though these sums were 
strictly‘appropriated by act of parliament. 
It also appeared from the account alluded 
to, that the sum of 31,056/. 3d., due to 
the general and staff officers of his ma- 
jesty’s forces, for the year 1784, was paid 
out of the grants made for the year 1796. 
There, he said, was the act of appropriae 
tion; let the House read it; and there 
also were the accounts, which ministers 
themselves had laid on the table; let 
them read them, and then compare one 
with the other. 

Much as ministers were accustomed to 
explanation and excuse, he could not but 
conceive that it would be difficult to an- 
swer the imputation arigng from these 
facts, which could not be disputed. Un- 
der these circumstances, the House would 
not, he thought, be soon satisfied, or put 
up with vague explanation and trivial ex- 
cuse. It was a direct and glaring breach 
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of law, proved by documents produced 
by those against whom the charge was 
made. No species of convenience could 
surely be admitted as an adequate ex- 
cuse, nothing less than an imperious ne- 
cessity would amount to such a defence ; 
nor, under the present circumstances, 
would that amount to a justification. 
Even supposing they were influenced by 
that overruling authority, they were 
bound to come as early as possible to the 
House, and state the necessity by which 
they had been impelled, and had asked 
for a bill of indemnity. But how had 
ministers acted on the occasion? They 
had endeavoured to conceal the infraction 
of law by deceiving the House; and by a 
false account, calculated to impose, they 
had increased, instead of diminishing, the 
enormity of the original offence, the wil- 
ful infraction of a positive law. It might 
be said in defence, that all former admi- 
nistrations had followed the practice, and 
that they were justified by uniform pre- 
cedent. That the pernicious practice of 
extending the public expense beyond 
the sums voted upon estimate, had some- 
times prevailed, was true, but nothing 
without the reprehension of parliament. 
In 1711, by a resolution of the House, * 
a practice of the present nature was re- 
probated as an invasion of the rights of 
the House, and expressly condemned. 
It was said, however, that extraordinaries 
were unavoidable ; but if the proposition 
was admitted, it was to be qualified by 
the degree in which they were really ne- 
cessary. When a fair account of past 
expenses was stated, and a tolerable esti- 
mate formed of future services, the ne- 
cessity of extraordinaries would in a great 
measure be superseded. He would ask, 
whether the minister, with a vote of cre- 
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Might he not ask, then, if the practice of 
extravagant charges on the head of exe 
traordinaries had not extended of late 
without the consent of parliament? A 
person of high credit coolly reflecting 
upon the subject in his closet, says, in 
his book of precedents, that during the 
American war nothing could exceed the 
negligence of the House in not limiting 
the sums charged under the head of ex- 
traordinaries.* Yet, however, respect- 
able this authority might be, he could 
produce still higher, that of the commit. 
tee of the House appointed to investigate 
the public accounts. In 1782 the com- 
mittee stated the sums for extraordinaries 
as extravagant beyond necessity ; and, 
comparing the different circumstances of 
both periods, there was nothing in the 
present that could require a higher sum 
for extraordinary services. But the prac- 
tice of charging extravagant sums on this 
head was arraigned by the right hon. 
gentleman himself at the end of the 
American war with the utmost severity ; 
yet now his adherents were fain to defend 
im upon those precedents which he had 
so vehemently reprobated. A defence 
like this, however, would little avail with 
the House. It was said, that mone 
must sometimes be taken from the esti- 
mated services, to be applied to urgent 
services. This justification, however, 
only amounted to this, that when money 
was to be diverted, it was necessary to 
come forward and apply, to the arrears so 
incurred, the extraordinaries of the next 
year. But, in the present instance, the 
original deviation from the rule had not 
been atoned for even in this manner; for 
it appeared trom the account on the 


_table, that great sums were still due to 


dit to the extent of 2,500,000/. might not | 
principle of the justification pleaded, 


have made such an estimate of the de- 
mands of the public service, as would 
have left little to be answered by extra- 
ordinary expenses ? The sum required for 
extraordinaries was not only in itself ne- 
cessarily limited by the degree in which 
good management and prudent foresight 
would require it, but also by the prece- 
dents of former times. In the reign of 
queen Anne, when the army was con- 
ducted by a person not much distinguish- 
ed for economy, and with a continental 
war wide and expensive, the extraordina- 
ries scarce excceded the sum of 200,0004. 


* See Vol. 6, p. 1025. 


general and staff officers and governors of 
garrisons, for the year 1794. Upon the 


these sums should have been defrayed by 
the extraordinaries of the next year. It 
was to be seen, likewise, whether the 
same thing had not occurred in the year 
1795? By papers upon the table it ap- 
peared, that, up to the 2lst of April 
1796, for the quarter preceding, eight 
millions of the grants of the current year 
had been expended; and still these ar- 
rears remained due up to the present pe- 
riod. 

It was in its nature impossible to set 
up a justification for a breach of an act of 


* See Hatecll’s Precedents, Vol. 3, p. 187. 
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parliament made on purpose to restrain 
ministers in this very instance, other 
than that-of an imperious public ne- 
cessity. In that case, if it had occur- 
red, ministers were bound to come to the 
House, and lay the whole matter before 
them: and if they would allow the necessi- 
ty set up, they would follow it with an act 
ofindemnity. From these fundamental pro- 
positions, he concluded that the defence 
set up, supposing it true, neither justified 
nor excused in the present instance, 
where no disclosure of those circum- 
stances had been made to the House, 
from which, on the contrary, the fact 
itsclf had been carefully concealed, and 
false statements presented. The defence 
of ministers for the misapplication of the 
sums appropriated by acts of parliament 
was not valid, therefore, upon their own 
principles; for which reason he would, 
on this head, submit to the House the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

1. “ That at all times, and under all 
circumstances, it is the indispensable duty 
of the House of Commons vigilantly to 
superintend the expenditure of the pub- 
lic money, and strictly to enforce the ap- 
plication of the grants made by parlia- 
ment to the service for which they have 
been voted. 

2. * That by an act passed in every 
session of parliament, the particular sums 
granted for each particular service are 
specified, and the money that shall be 
paid into the exchequer is appropriated 
to their discharge ; and that it is strictl 
directed, that such aids and supplies shall 
not be applied to any use, intent, or pur- 
pose whatever, other than the uses and 
purposes mentioned in the said act. 

3. “ That it appears from an account 
presented to this House on the 2Ist of 
April 1796, that the sum of 644,106/. 7s. 
9d. was then due to the several colonels or 
commanding ofticers of his majesty’s forces, 
for nett off-reckonings and clothing for 
the years 1794 and 1795, although by acts 
passed in 1794 and 1795, money was 
granted to discharge the same; and al- 
‘though the said acts direct that the money 
so granted shall be applied in discharge 
of the same, and not otherwise. 

4“ That it appears from an account 
. presented to this House on the 2Ist of 
ve ke 1796, that the sum of 146,900/. 19s. 

-18 now due to the general and statff-of- 
ficers of his majesty’s forces for the years 
1793, 1794, and 1795, although, by acts 
passed in the said years, money was 
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granted for payment of the said sum; 
and although the said acts direct that the 
said money so granted shall be applied 
in discharge of the said sum, and not 


_ otherwise. 


5. “ That it appears from an account 
presented to this House on the 21st of 
rae 1796, that the sum of 34,3132. 13s. 
3d. is now due to the several governors, 
lieutenant governors, and other officers of 
his majesty's forces and garrisons in Great 
Britain, and parts beyond the seas, for the 
years 1794 and 1795, although, by acts 
passed in the said years, money was 
granted for discharging the said sum; 
and although the said acts direct that the 
money s0 granted shall be applied in dis- 
charging the said sum, and not otherwise. 

6. “ That it appears from an account 
presented to this House the 2Ist of April 
1796, that the sum of $1,056/. Os. 3d. due 
to the general and staff-officers of his ma- 
jesty’s forces, for the year 179+, was paid 
out of grants for the service of the year 
1796, although, by an act passed in 1794, 
money was granted for discharging the 
said sum; and although the saia act di- 
rects, that the said money so granted 
shall be applied in discharging the same 
and not otherwise.” 

The next part of the resolutions re- 
garded the application of sums granted 
for the service of the year 1796, to the 
arrears of services in 1794 and 1795. In 
1784, lest a dissolution of parliament, 
which was expected, should take place 
before the act of appropriation was passed, 
the House resolved, ‘that any minister 
misapplying the funds at that time granted, 
should be guilty of a high crime and mis- 
denieanor.” This resolution was con- 
sistent with the true principles of the 
constitution. The application of the 
grants of 1796 to retrospective services 
was an evident violation of the spirit of 
the House in voting the supplies; and 
the original fault of which they had been 
guilty, ministers had followed up with a 
still farther violation of the law. He 
would therefore upon this point move, 

7. “© That it appears from an account 
produced to this House on the 2Ist of 
April 1796, that the sum of 172,100/. due 
for off-reckonings, to the 24th of Deceme 
ber 1794, and which remained due on the 
21st of January 1796, was discharged out 
of the vote of credit granted for the ex- 
press purpose of defraying expenses that 
may occur in 1796, although by an act 
passed in 1794, money was granted for 
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discharging the said sum; and although 
the said act directs that the money so 
granted shall be applied in discharge of 
the same, and not otherwise.” 

Other acts had also been equally vio- 
lated. In 1782 an act* was passed for 
regulating the office of paymaster-general 
ot the forces, which being inefficient, was 
repealed, and anew one was passed. 
This act was intended both to remedy 
the evils arising from balances remaining 
in the hands of the paymaster-general, 
and to secure the regular payment of the 
army; and this, too, had been openly vio- 
lated. In the first account of the appli- 
cation of the vote of credit of 1796, the 
sum of 430,200/. had been issued to the 
paymaster-general, of which a balance of 
83,3002. was still in his hands. The 
House had been informed, on a former 
occasion, that this moncy, though stated 
in the account, was in reality sent to the 
bank, where the balance remained. Being 
suspicious of the information which mi- 
nisters might think fit sometimes to give 
in that House, he had made inquiries of 
a person well qualified to tell him, and he 
had discovered, that in reality, the sum 
alluded to, had been put into the hands 
of the paymaster-general himself, and 
with him the balance was lodged. The 
provisions of the bill were explicit, that 
all sums issued for the payment of the 
army, should be sent to the bank, and 
there paid by drafts from the paymaster- 
general, distinctly specifying the service 
in which it was incurred. ‘This provision 
had not been complied with; for the 
money had been first issued into the 
hands of the paymaster-general himself, 
and with him the balance remained. 
Such was the fact. And as the conclu- 
sions were too obvious to require argu- 
ment, there he would leave it for the de- 
termination of the House. With regard 
to the accumulation of balance in the 
hands of the paymaster-general, the act 
provided that the sums appropriated for 
the clothing of the army, should be 
issued periodically; it was, however, 
proved by the account on the table, that 
from midsummer 1794, to December 
1795, no money was issued for this ser- 
vice, and part of the arrears were dis- 
charged from the supplies of the current 
year. Whatever might be thought of the 
minister's defence, as to his violation of 
the account of the Appropriation act, 
ORM coP Ean AEE Es eR ee 
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here he would be forced to recur toa 
new ground of exculpation. Since it wag 
passed, public affairs had been conducted 
by no other minister; there-was no ex- 
ample to plead, no precedent to sanction. 
Ministers had, in open defiance of the act, 
withheld the money from the service to 
which it was destined, and endeavoured 
to discharge the arrears by the supplies 
of the current year, without attempting 
to account for the application of the sum 
originally diverted. He would propose, 
8. ‘ That it appears to this House, 
that by an act passed in the 23d year of 
his majesty’s reign, for the better regula- 


tion of the office of paymaster-general of 


his majesty’s forces, it 1s enacted, that no 
money for the service of the army shall 
be issued from his majesty’s exchequer to 
the paymaster-general of his majesty’s 
forces, or shall be placed or directed to be 
placesl in his majesty’s hands, or posses- 
sion; but the same shall be issued and 
directed to be paid to the governor and 
company of the bank of England, to be 
placed to his account. 

9. ‘ That it appears to this House, 
from an account produced on the 22nd of 
April 1796, that, in open contempt and 
defiance of the said act, the sum of 
430,200/. has been issued directly to the 
paymaster-general of his majesty’s forces 
in exchequer bills on the vote of credit 
for 1796; and that a balance of 83,3007. 
was remaining unissued in his hands on the 
said 22d of April 1796. 

10. ‘* That it farther appears to this 
House, that, by the said act, the pay- 
master-general of his majesty’s forces is 
diccoted and required to form his memo- 
rials and requisitions to the treasury, and 
to issue his drafts upon the governor and 
company of the bank of England, upon 
the 24th of June and 24th of December 
in every year, In equal payments, to such 
person or persons as have a regular as- 
signment from the several colonels, lieu- 
tenant-colonels, commandants, majors, 
and captains commandant and captains, 
for the monies appropriated for the 
clothing of the non-commissioned officers 
and private men of his majesty’s regular 
forces. 

11. * That it appears to this House, 
that the sums of money appropriated for 
the cloathing of his majesty’s regular 
forces, and which, according to the pre- 
visions of the said act, ought to have been 
issued on the 24th of December 1794, 
the 24th of June, and 24th of December 
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1795, had been directed to other pur- 
poses, and still remained due on the Ist 
of January 1796, in open contempt and 
defiance of the said act.” 

With regard to the disposition pee 
the practice of laying before the House 
such a document had originated in the 
extravagant reign of Charles 2nd, and 
had been adopted and established at 
the Revolution, when our liberties were 
fixed, and was intended asa real account, 
for the information of parliament, how the 
supplies were employed. This paper he 
how arraigned as completely false. It 
might be age the minister, that his 
predecessors had not been very careful 
to render this paper an exact account of 
the application of the public money. 
This was at al] times a bad defence ; but 
what was the House to think of the pre- 
sent minister resorting as a justification 
to precedents which he had been the 
foremost to condemn, and abuses which 
he pledged himself to remedy? The 
paper stated that the sums voted for the 
army, clothing, staff, &c. had been issued 
and applied, when none had been issued 
on this account, and when that branch of 
the service was still in arrear. The 
House, indeed might be told, that this 
paper was merely a form; that it only 
contained an account of the sums issued 
from the exchequer: and that under 
this form the paymaster-general received 
from the treasury the sums required ; 
but were they tamely to acquiesce in such 
a defence? would they endure that the 
minister should apply the public money 
as he thought proper, in defiance of 
solemn enactments of the legislator, or 
that he should abolish the regulations 
which the wisdom of the constitution had 
deemed necessary to maintain the vigour 
of its priaciples, and secure the purity of 
its administration? Instead of thus in- 
sulting the understanding of the House, 
instead of imposing upon them a false and 
fraudulent account, the minister should 
have made atonement to the spirit of the 
constitution, had necessity driven him 
from the strict line of conduct which it 
prescribed, and by a bill of indemnity 
satisfied the demands of its violated laws. 
He would therefore move, 

12. « That it appears that an account 
is annually presented to this House, 
showing how the money granted for the 
service of the preceding year has been 
disposed of, distinguished under the 
several heads, and the parts remain- 
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ing unsatisfied, with the deficiency there- 
upon. 

13. “ That such account was intended 
to be, what in its title it professes to be, a 
real account, showing how the money 
given for the service of the year had ac- 
tually been disposed of, in order that the 
House of Commons might be informed of 
the state of the public expenditure, and 
satisfy themselves as to the application of 
the money voted to those services for 
which it had been granted by them. 

14. ‘“ That an account of the above 
description has been presented to this 
House in each of the years 1794, 1795, 
and 1796, in which the money granted 
for the services of each year is stated to 
have been applied to the services for 
which it was voted by parliament, 
although it now appears, from accounts 
since presented to this House, that the 
sum of 644,106/. granted for off reckon 
ings for the years 1794 and 1795; the 
sum of 146,900/. granted for the pay of 
the general and staff officers of his 
majesty’s forces for 1793, 1794, 1795, 
the sum of 34,313/. granted for the pay 
of the several governors, lieutenant- 
governors, and other officers of his ma- 
jesty’s forces in Great Britain and parts 
beyond seas, for the year !794 and 1795, 
and severally stated to have been 
disposed of for those services still remain 
unsatisfied. 

15. ‘ That, in the instances above men- 
tioned, his majesty’s ministers have been 
guilty of presenting false accounts, cal- 
culated to mislead the judgment of this 
House, of a flagrant violation of various 
acts of parliament, and of a gross misap- 
plication of the public money.” 

Here, then, he would at present leave 
the consideration of the subject. He 
had laid before the House an important 
case for their decision. They were now 
to determine whether they would enforce 
the act of appropriation of the public re- 
venue to its proper service, and preserve 
the spirit of their laws in the strictness 
of their application, or allow the dispens- 
ing power of a minister to supersede the 
authority of the law, and the discretion 
of the executive power to supplant the 
wisdom of the constitution. 

The first resolution being put, 

Mr. Pitt said, he was happy in being 
afforded an opportunity of discussing, re= 
gularly and precisely, certain topics which 
had been loosely thrown out at other. 
times, when business of importance press- 
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ed upon the attention of the House. 
However strong the points which the 
hon. gentleman had urged, he hoped he | 
should prove to the satisfaction of the | 
House, that, conceding as much as he’ 
should afterwards state of the principle, | 
conceding also most of the facts, it would | 
etill be impossible for the House to draw 
that conclusion which the hon. gentleman 
had proposed to the House to draw, by 
his present resolution. If the resolution 
stated an indisputable truth, the question 
then would be, whether it were expedient 
to record that truth. That it was the 
duty of the House to superintend the ex- 
penditure of the public money, he did not 
deny ; but that it was the duty of parlia- 
ment to enforce the application of it to 
the letter of the act, required the com- 
mand of a retrospective authority, which 
the House had not the means of enforcing, 
and this he proposed to show under the 
examination of the several heads of the 
hon. gentleman’s arguments, in the man- 
ner he arranged them. 

With respect to the act of appropriation, 
he agreed that it contained a strong 
clause, which passed every year, and 
which enjoined, that no money granted 
by parliament should be applied to any 
other purpose than that for which it had 
been granted. He agreed that the act 
did apply, in binding and specific terms, 
to the regulation of the payment of navy 
and army services ; of the navy, by stat- 
ing its services under the head a general 
fund; of the army, under various and 
distinct heads. He admitted also, that 
ministers, in the management and pay- 
ment of army services, did not attend 
to the minute subdivisions particularly 
mentioned in the act of appropriation ; 
but only generally took care, that no 
more sould be issued for the army out 
of the supplies in the course of the year, 
than the total amount of the sum for 
which general credit had been given 
That this was a deviation from the strict 
letter of that law he admitted; it was a 
deviation in the particular subdivisions 
of the army services. Gentlemen should 
however recollect a fact, for which he 
contended, namely, that the act had been 
abs ad in the same form, in every year 
since it had passed in the reign of George 
ist. They should recollect, that some- 
thing of the same nature existed in the 
reign of king William; and that so early 
as the reign of queen Anne, it was deviat- 
ed from in as strong a degree, in regard to 
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the principle, as during the present war. 
This had been mentioned by Mr. Hatsell, 
and by him ina great measure justitied, 
because the nation was then engagcd in a 
war of great extent, with services in all 
parts of the globe, and it was impossible 
to foresee what might be the amount of 
all the various expenses. | 

The question, then, which the House 
had to consider, was, whether it followed, 
from the particular breach of the act, 
which he admitted in certain instances, 
that the present ministers deserved the 
imputation of criminality which the hon. 
gentleman had stated; and whether their 
conduct called for the censure of the 
House? Undoubtedly, every deviation 
from an act of parliament was, primd facie, 
criminal ; it did not, however, follow, that 
there was no palliation, or justification, 
of that deviation from the law. It was 
an easy task to make a charge of the 
present nature. It was only necessary 
for a gentleman to point the attention of 
the House to the letter of the law, and 
when the deviation from it should be ad- 
mitted, he would immediately have re- 
course to condemnation; but surely the 
hon. gentleman would allow the persons 
charged to ask, whether the deviation 
were wanton, or arose from necessity ? 
Secondly, if the deviation were new and 
unprecedented, or whether it were found- 
ed on ancient practice? Or, thirdly, 
whether it were clandestine, or done with 
an intent to deceive the House ; or whe- 
ther it was wrong under its notice, and 
sanctioned by its decisions? He would 
first consider the necessity of the case. 
It had been admitted, that some extraor- 
dinaries could not be avoided in time of 
war. The hon. gentleman had said, that 
the question was only as to the degree; 
but if there was ever a time when extra- 
ordinaries were allowable toa large ex- 
tent, it was the present. If extraordinary 
services were unavoidably incurred in the 
course of a war, and from their nature 
could not be provided for, nor forcseen 
in their amount nor in their time, they 
must, when they were performed, be paid 
for. How, then, was the money to be 
paid, but by withholding some of the pay- 
ments of the services regularly estimated 
and voted for; which, according to the 
strict act of appropriation, ought to be 
applied to the particular services only for 
which they were voted? This was simply 
the whole of the case, as far as it related 
to the principle ; and from the times of 
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king William and queen Anne, a full cen- 
tury, there had not been a year of war in 
which extraordinary ex had not 
been incurred, which had not been pre- 
viously provided for by parliament; nay 
more, for near half a century past, there 
had not been one year of peace in which 
extraordinaries bad not been paid, and by 
that means the act of appropriation vio- 
lated. With respect, therefore, to prin- 
ciple and necessity, he had not much far- 
ther to urge: if it were possible to have 
only as small extraordinaries as those of 
former times; if it were possible to have 
no extraordinaries at all in time of peace ; 
still, it was impossible that a case could 
be put, in time of war, when the public 
service could be wisely or prudently con- 
ducted consistently with the strict letter 
of the act of appropriation. 

Thus then he had already stated the 
practice: he had said, that in years of 
peace universally for half the present cen- 
tury extraordinaries were incurred. He 
was willing to allow that the practice 
existed formerly in sums far short, but, 
however, in sums not so small as the hon. 

entleman stated ; for instead of 200,000/. 
Fe would find, that in war in the reign of 
queen Anne, between 300,000/. and 
400,000/. were incurred in the article of 
extraordinaries for thearmy. Inthe war 
of 1740 and 1741, which terminated in the 

ce of Aix-la-Chapelle, extraordinaries 

ad been also incurred to a great amount. 
In the German war they had considerably 
increased ; andin the American war, that 
line of service had increased to a much 
larger extent than it had ever done be- 
fore. But although the sum of 400,000/. 
may not, in a comparative scale, appear 
large; yet, if gentlemen would take into 
the account the comparative value of 
money in those times, when considered 
with its present value, they would per- 
ceive that there was something more to 
be deduced than mere precedent. Dur- 
ing the administration of Mr. Pelham, 
when the finances of the war were direct- 
ed by a person who had been trained for 
other great, eminent, and important sta- 
tions, who filled with honour, dignity, 
and respect the chair of that House; it 
would be found that the expenses were 
paid in a way different from that which 
was expressly mentioned in the act of 
appropriation ; and the ministers of that 
day were equally justified by the necessi- 
ty of the public service. He did not, 
however, wish to rest upon the silent ac- 
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quiescence of parliament in the practice 
of neglecting the letter of the act so often 
mentioned ; there occurred a marked and 
particular instance in which he had the 
recorded judgment of parliament on that 
subject. The members of the adminis- 
tration of that day had a vote of censure 
proposed against them for the payment of 
an extraordinary service, and the vote was 
proposed in terms not very different from 
the resolutions of the present day. On 
the 19th of March 1744, * during the ad- 
ministration of lord Wilmington, notice 
was taken in the account of extraordina- — 
ries, of asum to the amount of 40,000/. 
for the purpose of putting the Austrian 
troops in motion, under command of 
the duc d’Aremberg. In the motion pro- 
posed to the House, it was stated as “a 
dangerous misapplication of public mo- 
ney, and destructive of the rights of par- 
liament ;” the merits of the motion were 
not then decided on, for the previous 
question was moved and carried on a di- 
vision; but the papers were produced to 

rove the importance of the services per- 
ormed; and onthe 10th of April 1744, 
the motion was again urged, when an 
amendment was offered for leaving out 
the words ‘that the expenditure of that 
sum was a dangerous misapplication of 
the public money,” and substituting the 
words ‘that it was necessary for putting 
the said troops in motion, and of great 
consequence to the common cause.” 
The House divided upon the original 
question, when the Ayes were 145, and 
the Noes 259, and the father of the nght 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. a) was 
teller for the Ayes. So it happened, that 
this practice, which the House was now 
called upon to brand as criminal, had 
been avowed and recognized every year. 
Would gentlemen pretend to say, that the 
extraordinary service could wait for pay- 
ment until the subsequent session? ex- 
traordinaries, which consisted of bills of 
exchange drawn from abroad, payable at 
a certain time, at the expiration of which 
they must positively be discharged. If, 
therefore, for 50 or 60 years past there 
were extraordinaries incurred contrary to 
the letter of the various acts of appropri- 
ation; if the House had been so. far a 
party to those transactions, as to sanc> 


© For an account of the debates which 
took place upon these occasions, taken from 
the MS. Parliamentary Journal of the hon. 
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tion them, by their votes to make good 
the payment of these extraordinaries, from 
the accession of George Ist to that day, 
would the hon. gentleman condemn mi- 
nisters for doing that which parliament 
had constantly done? Would he, instead 
- of placing the charge upon the House, 
lay it on those, who merely carried mea- 
sures into execution which were recogniz- 
ed by the legislature? It had also been 
the practice of individuals connected with 
the hon. gentleman. A right hon. gen- 
tleman near him (Mr. Fox), who had 
once been in office, and now made one of 
that formidable opposition ranged over 
against him, knew something of the prac- 
tice ofextraordinaries; he did not mean 
to state that the right hon. gentleman had 
a situation which made him particularly 
responsible in matters of finance ; but as 
in the present motion the hon. gentleman 
thought fit to shift the charge off his 
shoulders as chancellor of the exchequer, 
and to place it conjointly on him and his 
colleagues in office, so the practice of ex- 
traordinaries, on the same rinciple, 
would form a charge against that right 
hon. gentleman whilst in administration, 
though he was not chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. In the general words of the 
present motion, there was an excess of 
candour for which the hon. gentleman was 
entitled to his thanks, as it gave him a 
right to bring the right hon. gentleman, 
not as his judge, but as a witness to bear 
testimony on his behalf, to prove that in 
1782 and 1783, when the two persons 
were paymasters-general who brought in 
the act relating to the pay-office, there 
were extraordinaries to the amount of 
many millions voted and paid. Thus had 
he a living witness of the practice in the 
person of bis opponent. He had one wit- 
ness, however, more singular than all the 
rest, not a living, speaking authority, but 
a dumb, a dead one—the act of appropri- 
ation itself. That act contained, in the 
body of it, a sum to make good deficien- 
cies arising from the payment of extraordi- 
naries.— He would also recite in his vindi- 
cation the Pay-Office act, which was 
brought in by Mr. Burke after the report 
of the committee in 1782. The report 
had stated, that the practice of incurring 
army extraordinaries ought to be put an 
end to; and the act stated the precise 
time and form, in which the paymaster- 
general was to keep an account of the 
extraordinary expenses not provided for 
by parliament. 
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How, then, did the question stand? 
He had proved it to be the practice for 
above a century of ministers, living and 
dead; and recognized by the act on 
which the charge was founded. Al- 
though he admitted that the successful 
and undeniable defence was the necessity 
of the case, yet there were different ways 
in which the practice of extraordinaries 
had been recognized. During the first 
seven years of his administration there 
was no subject which brought on more 
hostile debate than the finances; they 
were discussed on the side of those who 
attacked his opinions, with great vigilance 
and perseverance. In 1786 and 1791 
particularly, debates arose on the peace 
income and expenditure, and so far was 
parliament from shutting its eyes to the 
extraordinaries of the army, that in each 
of the committees of those times, there was 
to be found an estimate of their probable 
amount. But while he appealed to the 
practice of his predecessors, as a justifica- 
tion for incurring extraordinaries, he de- 
clared, he did not mean to deny that they 
had greatly exceeded their estimate: he 
allowed, that, partly from a fluctuation in 
the prices of various articles, partly from 
the impossibility of foreseeing many ex- 
penses which he afterwards found it ne- 
cessary to incur, and partly, he was ready 
to allow, from errors of elculation: there 
were left above the estimate large and 
heavy extraordinaries ; and he not onl 
felt it himself as a disappointment, but it 
might also be stated.as matter of disap- 
pointment to the House and to the public. 
' He next came to the comparison of the 
amount of extraordinaries unprovided for 
by parliament, as incurred in the present 
war and in the American war. The hon. 
gentleman had declared them to be greater 
than those of any other war that was ever 
known. Two reasons, the extent of the 
war abroad, and the dearness of provisions 
at home, he had given, why they should 
be so. Certainly, the vote of credit must 
be deducted from the extraordinaries in 
the present war, because they were fore- 
seen and provided for; that formed a great 
deduction. The taxes were also funded 
before-hand for the loan of exchequer 
bills. There was another sum to be de- 
ducted. Inthe calculation of the peace 
establishment by the committee, 280,000/. 
was the sum named as the probable ex-. 
traordinaries; that sum, he contended, 
was foreseen also by parliament, and he 
had a right to deduct so mach yearly dure 
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ing the war. If, therefore, subject to all 
those deductions, the extraordinaries were 
calculated fairly, they would amount to 
the sum of 4,600,000/. only during the 
present war; and as all the extraordi- 
naries of the American war were wholly 
incurred without the previous consent of 
parliament, they might be stated to 
amount to 9,100,000/. exclusive of the 
votes of credit. There was therefore a 
balance in favour of the present war, and 
against the American war, of 4,500,0000. 
incurred in extraordinaries, — Havin 
taken leave of the extraordinaries of the 
army, he would make a few short com- 
parisons in the other services. In the 
course of the present contest, it had been 
his practice to anticipate as much as pos- 
sible all the services to their full amount. 
During the years of the American war, 
there were in navy and ordnance bills, 
12,000,000/. incurred without the autho- 
rity of petilanients and not made good at 
the end of each year; whereas, the prac- 
tice had been, in the present war, to an- 
ticipate as much of the expenses as pos- 
sible, or to make them good at the end of 
the year, and not to leave them as a total 
deficiency at the end of the war. The 
total amount of the deficiency of the navy 
and army, and of the unprovided of the 
ordnance, amounted in the three years of 
the present war to'l6 or 17,000,000/., and 
in the American war, the deficiencies of 
these three services amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of 23,000,000/. He trusted he 
had proved to the satisfaction of the House, 
that the extraordinaries could not have 
been defrayed by any other means than 
those to which it had been found neces- 
sary to have recourse. He viewed the 
army money in the light of acurrent fund ; 
and it could not be controverted, that the 
demands of the current year were to be 
provided for in proportion as the sum for 
extraordinaries came into the exchequer, 
and therefore he conceived, that no de- 
viation from the principle could be implied 
in any instance which the hon. gentleman 
had mentioned further than the constant 
practice warranted. 

He next came to consider the act for 
the regulation of the pay-officers, the 
violation of which had been so vehe- 
mently urged: the spirit of that act re- 
lated to the issuing of bills by the pay- 
master-peneral, and which the hon. gen- 
tleman contended should be issued by the 
bank of England. When the hon. gentle- 
man talked of the information which he 
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had received from a person in office, he 
either could not have understood the na- 
ture of that information, or did not rea- 
son on it in a just manner. ‘The fact was, 
that the warrant was strictly conformable 
to the letter and spirit of the act of par- 
liament. The bank was to keep open a 
cash account under the direction of the 
paymaster-general, and it was generally 
understood that the bank would never 
charge themselves with any thing but 
cash. In consequence of that idea, when 
the exchequer bills were issued by war- 
rant, and came into the bank, they sent 
one of their officers to acquaint the pay- 
master, that they could not, according to 
their system, receive them as cash. ‘the 
bills were, therefore, disposed of by the 
paymaster-gencral, not for the purpose of 
profit, but merely as a matter of neces- 
sity. Some time after, his hon. friend 
near him (Mr. Steele) proposed to the 
bank an arrangement, by which the bank 
were to take the bills as cash: to that ar- 
rangement the bank had acceded. Such 
was the exact state of the transaction ; 
and he should leave it to the candour of 
the House to decide, with what justice 
any blame could attach to a measure com- 
pletely unavoidable. There had: been in 
no point of view the slightest deviation 
from the meaning of the act, and the vi- 
gilance of the paymaster was entitled to 
considerable praise.—He next came to 
another charge which went to criminate 
ministers for deviating fromthe letter of the 
act; but if he were to be: condemned 
by the letter of the act, he was per- 
fectly warranted in saying that it could 
not, in the least, apply to him. There 
was not one word to be found in it, 
which directed, that the payments should 
be mude on a particular day; therefore any 
deviation from the strict letter could not be 
inferred. The act of parliament certainly 
directed the paymaster-general to form 
his memorials in the names of the persuns 
who were interested in them, aad in an- 
swer to the charge of the day of payment 
being omitted, as specified by the act, he 
should only remark, that the paymaster 
had no knowledge of the persons inter- 
ested ; it was consequently evident, that 
the memorials could not have been made 
out exactly against the day of payment, 
as the names of the parties were not as- 
certained. He would therefore submit, 
whether the paymaster was not under 
such strong and positive circumstances, 
at least excuseable with respect to the 
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spirit of the act.—The hon. gentleman 
had proceeded to another objection, that 
when the memorials were presented for 
payment, the treasury had not, according 
to the direction of the statute, complied 
with the demands of the parties interested. 
To that, he trusted, he could give an an- 
swer, which even to the hon. gentleman 
himself would appear satisfactory. He 
grounded it on the plea of necessity: for 
at the time when the memorials were pre- 
sented for payment, there was no money 
in the treasury. Perhaps, however, the 
hon. gentleman would ask, why the trea- 
sury had not provided the proper sums 
to answer demands which they knew were 
to be made on them? He should answer 
that question, by pleading the statements 
which he had formerly made on the same 
subject. The extraordinaries were of 
such a nature, that it could not be fore- 
seen to what sum they might exactly 
amount; if the consequently exceeded 
any sum at which they had been previ- 
ously calculated, they could not be other- 
wise provided for, than by purl from 
the establishment those sams which were 
necessary for defraying them. It should 
also be considered, that the extraordina- 
ries were indispensable branches of the 
public service, which could not be carried 
on without the most rigid punctuality in 
the payment of them. 

He should say a few words on the sub- 
ject of the application of the vote of cre- 
dit to past services, which the hon. gen- 


tleman considered as a proceeding for: 
which ministers exposed themselves to 


blame. In direct opposition to the hon. 
gentleman, he would maintain, that tue 
application of the vote of credit to past 
services, was not only proper, but just 
and necessary. Did the hon. gentleman 
mean to say, that the army money was 
not to be used for extraordinaries, and 
did he propose to establish it as a true 
proposition, that the exchequer bills were 
to be disposed of, and paid ata great 
loss, for the purpose of coming within 
the act of parliament? If that was his 
meaning, by such a system the public 
would suffer in a most material way, for 
government could not, according to that 
statement, dispose of money then in their 
hands, for the payment of extraordina- 
ries, while, to ihe vast prejudice of the 
public interest, they would be obliged to 
part with exchequer bills at a considerable 
joss, and that to answer the very purpose 
tor which they had already in their pos- 
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session sufficient sums of money. Did 
the hon. gentleman call that measure 
economy? Was that a part of his plan 
for the public retrenchment ?—He next 
came to the charge of falsehood in the 
disposition paper, which the hon. gen- 
tleman had so strongly urged. There had 
never been, he maintained, from the ac- 
cession to the present moment, any dis- 

sition paper laid on the table of the 

ouse, which was not equally liable to 
the same charge as that brought forward 
by the hon. gentleman against the present 
disposition paper. During all that pe- 
riod the same kind of paper had been 
laid before the House, without any varia- 
tion. Gentlemen would, therefore, judge 
with what justice the hon. gentleman 
could make a charge against ministers 
of wishing to deceive parliament. The 
paper had been signed during the pre- 
sent reign by Mr. Speer, the clerk of the 
revenue, a gentleman of great respecta- 
bility, and was laid on the table of the 
House as a matter of course; and so lit- 
tle did he conceive it to be an object of 
any consequence, that he had not at any 
time mentioned a word on the subject 
matter of it to the gentleman whose office 
it was to sign it. If, therefore, the hon. 
gentleman considered the paper as guilty 
of falsehood, he trusted he would acquit 
him of any share in that weighty charge. 
The hon. gentleman had set out with de- 
claring that the statements ‘contained in 
the paper were fallacious, and calculated 
to mislead the judgment of parliament ; 
but it so happened that there was not one 
word respecting any particular statement 
to be found in any part of it. ‘he title 
of the paper was in itself a refutation of 
what had been urged on the strength of 
it. It was an account of the sume of 
money expended for the public services 
in the year 1795, to March 1796, and 
was disposed under the several heads. 
It was liable to be taken in two senses: 
the first was, with regard to the items 
respectively applied, and so the hon. 
gentleman took it. But there was also 
another interpretation to which it was 
liable, and the hon. gentleman would find 
that it contained a distinct statement of 
the various heads of service which usually 
occurred in public accounts, such as navy, 
ordnance, land forces, &c. It was un- 
questionably true, that it took notice of 
every item of expense, and drew a total 
of the whole under the column of sums 
granted, and then gave separately the 
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sums granted and the sums paid ; but the 
hon. gentleman had not, with his usual 
acuteness, observed, that it had only 
mentioned the items in general terms; 
for unhappily for that very material part 
of his charge, and on which he so much 
relied, instead of any sums being an- 
nexed to the items, there were only to 
be found opposite to them perfect blanks. 
—He had now gone through the different 
heads of charge advanced by the hon. 
gentleman, and had given such answers 
as appeared to him decisive upon the 
subject. He concluded by observing, 
that though he might not have much to 
expect from the candour of the hon. gen- 
tleman, he had every reliance on the can- 
dour and conviction of the House. 

Mr. Foz said, he had listened as atten- 
tively as he could to the very able speech 
of the right hon. gentleman. What struck 
him firat upon reviewing that speech was, 
that the right hon. gentleman had made 
great exertion where there was the least 
occasion for exertion, in point of real ar- 
gument. Where his hon. friend who had 
made the motion, had dwelt the least, 
there the right hon. gentleman had been 
the most elaborate in his answer. Where 
his hon. friend had been the most forcible, 
there the right hon. gentleman had been 
the least explicit. The part on which the 
right hon. gentleman had been the most 
successful, was that which went simply to 
state, that the whole which had been 
done by administration, against the letter 
of the law, was the result of necessity. 
On this he had justified the whole of his 
extraordinaries. Now, if any gentleman 
had heard the defence, without having 
heard the accusation, he would have 
thought that the accusation was merel 
the incurring of any extraordinaries at all, 
not that they had been incurred improvi- 
dently, or that they had been withheld 
improperly from the House, or that when 
incurred or provided for, the money voted 
for them had not been applied to their 
discharge. With respect to army extra- 
ordinaries, he would say, in a general 
oy that, to a certain degree, they were 
evils unavoidable. He said this without 
diffidence, because extraordinaries had 
been recognized by the House of Com- 
mons, precisely under the description 
which he was then giving of them. The 
minister himself had admitted extraordina- 
ries to be an evil, but had contended that 
they were necessary. This was the an- 
swer which he gave to that part of the 
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charge, although, by what he had said, 
he had admitted them to be, to a certain 
degree, contrary to the principles of the 
constitution. He must, therefore, con- 
tend, that these practices, which partook 
of an unconstitutional nature, ought to 
be avoided as much as possible. The 
right hon. gentleman maintained, 
that if the expenses of the year exceeded 
what the executive government had fore- 
seen, and that in matters which required 
immediate payment, we must pay that 
service which had that necessary demand 
upon us; and when that necessity de- 
manded it, we must so far obey the 
act of appropriation. Undoubtedly, this 
would always be true, if it was to be 
argued generally, as the minister was 
pleased to argue it now; and this sort of 
argument would be applicable toany other 
Jaw, as well as the Appropriation act, 
inevitable necessity being an answer to 
every thing. This certainly, taken in its 
full extent, would apply to any act of 
parliament, as well as the Appropriation 
act. It would, in short, apply to every 
thing as a general rule, and only be sub- 
ject to some particular exceptions.—The 
right hon. gentleman had alluded to the 
case which was debated in 1744, where 
the House had inquired into the disposi- 
tion of 40,000. Upon that question the 
House had determined, that the conduct 
of the executive was deserving of praise, 
instead of censure. He had no doubt of 
the regularity of that determination. 
Had he been a member at that time, he 
believed he should have voted in the ma- 
jority upon that occasion. What princi- 
ple did the agitation of that question in- 
culcate? It showed us this, that 145 
members of the House of Commons of 
that day, thought that the slightest devi- 
ation from the letter of the Appropriation 
act deserved to be censured. But what 
was the accusation here? Not that the 
payment ofa particular bill drawn should 
not be made, when that became neces- 
sary for the service; such an accusation 
his hon. friend was incapable of making ; 
but that the extraordinaries had for a long 
time been studiously concealed from the 
House. It had been stated, that in a 
book, which he admired as much as any 
one did, and also in the report of a com- 
mittee of that House in 1782, the extra- 
ordinaries of the American war were cen- 
sured. They certainly were so. The 
right hon. gentleman had stated that the 
extraordinarics were very great in that 
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war; and that administration could not now 
be blamed for these extraordinaries, any 
more than they were at that time. . But, 
the case was widely different between the 
condition of that administration and the 
present. However desirable it might be 
to put an end to extraordinaries at that 
moment, it was absolutely impossible. 
Was the case the sdme with the right hoa. 
ntleman? Indi t as he professed 
imself to be at the amount of these ex- 
traordinaries, coming into power upon 
these principles, and presiding in the go- 
vernment of the country during seven 
years of peace, one would naturally have 
expected, that in this particular at least, 
there would have been some radical re- 
form ; instead of which, the present mi- 
nister laid before parliament accounts of 
extraordinary expenses which far exceed- 
ed any that were ever incurred by his 
redecessors. ‘The right hon. gentleman 
talked of our extraordinaries being 

no more than four million in three years. 
scat fact was they ae pile viet amount 
in this v ear; and upon this of 
the mibjact the right hos. gentlemen’ bed 
made for himself deductions which he did 
not allow in his calculations to lord North. 
—He next proceeded to ebserve that the 
minister had that day defended himself by 
referring to the American war, the prac- 
tice of which they had all reprobated, 
and the right hon. gentleman most of any, 
this was a little singular, but however, so 
it was, and the House would do well to 
observe it. .The right hon. gentleman 
had taken up considerable time upon this, 
and he was sorry he had imitated him in 
that respect, for the point was too clear 
to require much argument. The great 
matter to be explained was, how did it 
happen that when the House had voted 
sums for extraordinaries, that these sums 
were not applied to the purposes for 
which the House thought they were in- 
tended? That the services were not paid 
for as provided? He wished to know 
why they were delayed after they were 
provided for? He wished to know in 
particular why the payment of the cloth- 
ing of the army had been so long delayed, 
and that contrary to the express direction 
of the act of parliament passed for that pur- 
pose? Why!theright hon.gentleman would 
say, because money allowed for that pur- 
pose was applied necessarily to other ser- 
vices. Surely, however, that complaint 
should not have existed an hour after the 
vote of the next, which included all these 
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allowances, anc made up all these defi- 
ciences. How did the minister answer 
this? By acknowledging a system which 
tended to bring our finances into a state 
of greater confusion than any man in this 
country had ever thought of befure. The 
system of the right hon. gentleman was, 
new votes for old demands should, at 

the discretion of the executive govern- 
ment, be applied to the discharge of still 
newer demands, 60 that to the uncertainty 
of the application of money voted by 
parliament, there was to bene end. How 
was it possible to come to any clearness 
in practice upon such a system? What 
excuse could there be made for such con- 
fusion? Why not apply money in gene- 
ral to the purpose for which it was speci- 
fically voted? The extraordinaries were 
nerally voted early in the session. At 
ast he was entitled to ask, why we 
did not pay off arrears of former years, 
for which sums had been specifically vot- 
ed?—To put this point in another way, 
the minister should hereafter candidly 
declare, that although he called on par- 
liament to vote a sum of money for a 
particularly described purpose, he never- 
theless meant to apply it to another. Hae 
heartily wished that there might come a 
system by which they should understand 
directly what it was they were doing. 
That, if necessary, the House might vote 
so much occasionally for the defictency of 
supply of each preceding year under that 
head specifically. Although this would 
appear extraordinary, he could not help 


thinking it would be a considerable im- 


rovement in the mode of transacting the 
busines of the public. They would then 
annually see how much the preceding 
year was deficient, and clearness was es- 
sential in the transacting of business. 
That, therefore, instead of voting any ex- 
traordinaries, there should be voted sums 
to satisfy all demands for services, the 
payments of which had not been fulfilled 
on account (to make use of a favourite 
expression of the minister) of the diver- 
sion of former services. It would be bet- 
ter to do so at once; for that in substance, 
although not in letter, they had been @ 
long time doing. That would not be a 
more substantial disobedience of the haw 
than the present practice, and it would be 
accompanied with the advantage of bemg 
more intelligible to the public.—On what 
principle was it, that instead of : 
our arrears, they left those arrears stand- 
ing on account of the secessity of settling 
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new demands? Let the House see to 
what this practice would lead. The mi- 
nister said that new demands were often 
more urgent than arrears. Granted. 
The vote of credit was exhausted. These 
new demands might be stated tothe House, 
and then they should provide for them as 
they occurred, instead of Postponing the 
payment of arrears, instead of distressing 
those who accused them of that shameful 
and scandalous mode of conduct. These 
arrears fell heavy on the persons to whom 
they were due first; afterwards on the 
executive government, and finally heavy 
on the mass of the people, who must bear 
the whole of their load eventually. If 
some regulation was not adopted upon 
this, where were they toend? The mi- 
nister said, that these were extraordinary 
services for which it was necessary to ap- 
propriate money in preference to other 
services of last year. Ifthe fact were so, 
he must observe, that, unless some regu- 
lation be made of this, new services would 
follow one another, so that the House of 
Commons, or the people, could never 
know that the money was applied to the 
al Yat for which the law required it to 

e applied. Besides the perpetual con- 
fusion which such arrangements must 
produce in our accounts, how was parlia- 
ment to know where this system would 
end? We might go on perpetually con- 
tracting debt, and perpetually voting ex- 
traordinaries for past deficiencies, but 
which were applied to new demands leav- 
ing always the arrears unpaid. 

Having said thus much on the violation 
of the Appropriation act, he came next 
to the consideration of the Paymasters’ 
act; which, he contended, had also been 
most positively and unnecessarily broken. 
Ifthe bank would not receive the exche- 
quer bills, which it was admitted they had 
a right to reject, why did not government 
issue money in another way for the pur- 
pose for which thesebills were issued? They 
afterwards, it seemed, came to some ar- 
rangement with the bank; but supposing 
that this arrangement had never taken 

pee to what situation would they have 
' Deen reduced? Had the bank, or had it 
not, a right to refuse these bills? They 
certainly had. They did refuse them for 
some time ; the consequence of which was 
a breach of the act of parliament. And 
if this arrangement had never taken place, 
ministers would have been precisely in the 
situation of doing for a longer time, what 
they actually did for a short time, and 
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then the inconvenience to the public would 
have been prodigious. 

He then came to the disposition-paper. 
He had listened very attentively to what 
the minister called an explanation of that 
subject, and he must confess that he did 
not hear any thing that appeared to him 
to excuse or palliate the minister's con- 
duct upon the subject ; of what was in it- 
selfa breach of a positive law without a 
just cause for it. It was said, that it had 
been the constant practice of the House to 
violate the Appropriation act: that a com- 
mittee had reported its disapprobation of 
the breach of that act, but that as par- 
liament had never done any thing against 
the mode of appropriating money to the 
discharge of the extraordinaries from 
time to time, they seemed by that silence 
to admit there was no possibility of pre- 
venting the abuse. He would not then 
question the validity of that reasoning. 
He owned, however, it appeared to him 
to be at least doubtful. It seemed to him 
to be a little hasty, to say that parliament 
had made no law against this practice with 
regard to extraordinaries, and that there- 
fore they did not disapprove of the prac- 
tice. But when parliament had declared, 
as decidedly they had done, that it was 
contrary to the principles of the constitu- 
tion, they must be supposed at least to 
think that the existing laws were sufficient, 
if properly enforced, to remedy the evil. 
But, said the right hon. gentleman, par- 
liament, by making no provision to pre- 
vent these extraordinaries encroaching on 
the Appropriation act, showed they con- 
nived at it. He would grant the minister 
the whole force of this argument. If par- 
liament were of this sentiment, the more 
force there must be in the acts which they 
had really passed, and which were decla- 
ratory of their sentiments on this subject, 
because those who connived at some 
abuses, must surely be well convinced of 
others before they prohibited them. 
Thus, by relying on what they had not 
done, the right hon. gentleman had given 
double weight to what they had done in 
the way of prohibition. What had they 
said on the clothing of thearmy ? When 
parliament despaired,. if the minister 
pleased, of adopting anv general regula- 
tion against extraorcinaries, they declared 
certain things must be done, and ordered 
a strict and literal observance with regard 
to the clothing of the army. For this 
purpose they directed the paymaster to 
make certain memorials at certain times ; 
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that he should draw such and such bills, 
and that payments should be made on cer- 
tain stated times. The minister stated 
upon this point (to show he could state 
something on that subject) that this was 
not a charge on the treasury, nor on 
him in his official situation. To this 
he would observe that his hon. friend did 
not complain of him particularly, but of 
Ministers generally, upon this subject, 
and therefore there was nothing in the 
distinction of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, upon that point. 

Here, however, he must complain 
against the ministers, who every day acted 
con to law, and that not a law made 
at a time when the subject of it was not 
well understood. The minister said, that 
this was an act with which it was impossi- 
ble to comply ; that it required a memo- 
rial to be presented when that was impos- 
sible. Be it so. That it required the 
payment of money when it was not in the 

ossession of executive government. Be 
it so. But it was an act of parliament 
framed when the right hon. gentleman was 
himself u member of that House, and ac- 
tive in the passing of the act (although 
that was not material). But this was not 
an old act of parliament. formed when 
the business of the executive government 
was not understood, as it is by his ma- 
Jesty s ministers. It was a moder act of 
parliament to prevent those very abuses 
which, he contended, not to be within the 
spirit of the Appropriation act. When the 
Minister considered the supply of the 
year, ought he not to take care he had 
considered the law of the country ? Ought 
he not to observe the positive injunctions 
of an act of parliament which he himself 
took a share in framing? Or was this all? 
What were they to say of.an act of par- 
liament that was made so as to be impos- 
sible to be obeyed, or its provisions com- 
plied with? Did the minister say that the 
provisions of this act-were difficult in 
times of war? That it was an act of par- 
liament, in which it was impossible to pro- 
ceed at all times? Did the minister come 
to the House, and complain of an act of 
his.own making ? Did he complain that it 
was wholly impracticable in time of war ? 
That was the time for which it was prin- 
cipally made. What reason had the mi- 
nister to complain of this instead of com- 
plying with it? In the years 1794 and 
1795, be did not comply with it. He 
seemed to leave the act as a: monument 
of the inefficacy of parliament ; a monu- 
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ment of the motives of a man who only 
aimed at gaining a little popularity; for 
which he seemed to favour a popular act, 
but with which, after it was passed, he 
did not mean to comply, nor did comply 
when afterwards he came into office. . 
The character of mer in that House 
had from many events been questioned 
and suspected from time to time for the 
last forty years; and he was sorry to say 
that many things were done, that had a 
very unfavourable effect on many charac- 
ters in the course of that time. He would 
not say, although he felt much, what 
might be thought upon that subject in’ 
consequence of what ‘had happened within. 
the last two years. These things should 
be recollected by that House. They con- 
cerned the members iof it nearly. The. 
more especially when certain doctrines: 
which he had lately heard were to be 
maintained by the minister of executive 
government. Much had been thrown oub 
(he was not now inquiring whether right 
or wrong) against the conduct of sir Ro-. 
bert Walpole, and it was said in his time 
that man professed what he did not mean 
to practise. That charge, he feared, 
was much more just. pow than it was then.. 
Men had some time ago so reprobated the: 
conduct of others, that they had gone so. 
far as to say it was impossible to make: 
part of an administration. with them.. 
What did they do now? Only say to the: 
people we will bring in acts of parliament 
toamuse the public in which things that are 
theoreticallyrightare maintained ;but when: 
the authors of them have gained a little. 
popularity, they disobey the provisions: 
of such acts, and make speeches on the 
impracticability of them. He knew not 
what influence there might be in that 
House; this, however, he knew, that it 
was impossible for that House to have the: 
confidence of the public, if they did not’ 
take care that ‘ministers obeyed acts of 
parliament, instead of talking of the. im-- 
practicability of them, when called upon. 
to obey them. The minister, todo him : 
justice, had said that a great deal of ex- 
planation was due to this subject. The 
misfortune was, that he did not give that 
explanation. By the explanation which 
he had given, the act of parliament, to 
which he had at last alluded, would be 
null and void; because it never could be 
told when the right hon. gentleman would 
be able to calculate exactly what would 
be the expense of the year; and till that 
time he had assumed a dispensing power 
[4A] 
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with regard to the provisions of the law. 
He agreed with ths minister, that to over 
calculate the expense of the year would 
be disadvantageous to the public. He 
agreed, too, that the very best system 
was, to make the estimate as great and 
the extraordinaries as little as possible. 
Upon that point he had often complained 
before, mad he complained then, that the 
minister had not done his utmost. An 
evident instance in the case of the barracks 
resented itself. The minister himself 
ad said, that it would have been more 
regular to have given to the House of 
Commons an account of them in the first 
instance; and yet those ministers who 
pleaded guilty in the instance of barracks, 
told the House that in every other in- 
stance they had done better than their 
ecessors. 

Having said this, he must observe upon 
the general outline of the subject before 
the House, that, in his opinion, a vote of 
credit was better than extraordinaries ; 
first, because you provide in the former 
for the interest of the debt you incur; 
secondly, you do not, by a vote of credit, 
disobey a positive act of parliament, in 
complying with such vote. He must 
again desire to know, whether extraordi- 
naries might not. be voted immediately 
after they were mcurred when parliament 
were sitting? What advantages were 
there to be expected, ina financial point of 
Wiew, to say nothing of the principle, if 
extraordinaries incurred this day were to 
he voted immediately by the House? How 
stood the case, when compared with the 
clothing of the army, which was required 
bylaw? He wished to know why the minia- 
ter did not provide for them at once, if ne- 
cessary, by a vote of credit? The right 
hon. gentleman said that his votes of credit 
bore a greater proportion to the expense 
than in former wars, and yet he would 
eres expenses of this year out of money 
voted in the last. He would ask, why 
the vote of credit ought not to be in- 
creased, rather than the service of last 
year should be unpaid? The right hon. 
gentleman had stated a number of suppo- 
sitions. He said he could not know the 
extent of the estimates of the service 
altogether, or the time they would each 
of them occur. Certainly. He said also, 
he could not estimate when the supplies 


would come in; the most certain in that. 


respect were, the land and malt; another 
was the case of the exchequer bills ; and 
most of all, was the period when the loan 
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was to be paid. Granted. But, what 
occasion had they to su when they 
were talking of facts? One loan camein 
so early last year, that it was argued that 
a possible inconvenience might arise from 
the circumstance; that the loan might 
come in before they had use for it; and 
that it would be lying dead upon our 
hands, while they were paying the interest 
first. At this very period, ministers were 
proceeding im direct disobedience te the 
act of parliament, and they were scanda- 
lously in arrear to the army. Then he 
would say again, the minister had no 
occasion to have recourse to supposition 
while he was furnished with facts upon the 
subject. 

With respect to this year, nine million 
had already been expended in the army. 
He would leave the House to judge 


| what they were likely to do next year. 
| As to the question, what was the blame 
of the executive government? He would 


say there was much indeed, under all the 
circumstances, in the disobedience of 
the law, in their proceeding without in- 
forming the House of what they were 
doing, and what was the situation of the 
country. Had he then any difficulty in 
saying that this was a t misdemeanor 
on the of administration, and one 
that ed for the public jongment 
Most certainly he had not. It seemed, 
however, that the right hon. gentleman 
thought of securing himself by pre- 
cedent. The right hon. coatioasan Wad 
heard of the ease of the earl of Mac- 
clesfield, who, in many respects, was a 
worthy character. But how stood the 
case upon the trial of that nobleman? 
What was said by the wisest men of that 
day upon that occasion? That preeedent 
of similar conduct in ethers ought not 
to prevent the pronouncing of judgment 
upon guilt; he would therefore say, that 
although precedent might be plea to 
prevent a rigorous judgment, yet it was 
no justification of the breach of the law. 
On the Paymasters’ act,’he would say no 
excuse could be offered, for there was no 
precedent for its breach. It was an act 
of parliament recently made after full 
consideration of the subject; an act 
which all men were bound to obey, and 
the minister more than any other, on ac- 
count of the share he took in framing of 
it. The minister had, however, wilfully, 
wittingly, wantonly, and unnecessarily, 
disobeyed it; and he could nod kelp 
saying, that administgtien, by such con- 
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duct, had made the act a sheet of waste 

per. He defied any man to show what 
the act was good for, if the minister’s de- 
fence was just. The minister said it was 
inapplicable to a time of peace. This 
should have been stated to the House 
leng ago. If that was really the feeling 
which the minister had upon the subject. 
He would again re and he was sorry 
to be obliged to repeat, that ministers had 
knowingly, wittingly, wilfully, and ac- 
cording to their own statement, unneces- 
sarily, set this act aside, and made it a 
sheet of waste paper. Heartily agreeing 
with his hon. Pd, in all the ‘fects he 
had stated, he should most cordially vote 
for the motion. 

Mr. Steele having moved, ‘“ That the 
other orders of the day be now read,” the 
House divided: 


Tellers. 


Mr. Jenkinson - - 
Yzas 1 Me Neville - - - 


: } 209 
General Tarleton - - 38 
Mr. Randyll Burch - - 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Nos 


Debate on Mr. Fox’s Motion respecting 
the Conduct of the War with France. } 
May 10. Mr. Foxrrose and addressed the 
House to the following effects :—It hav- 
ing fallen to my lot, Sir, both at the com- 
mencement, and in the course of the war, 
to trouble the House with several motions 
which have not been honoured with their 
concurrence, and having last session pro- 
posed an inquiry into the state of the 
nation, to which the House did not think 
proper to assent, it may be thought by 
some, perhaps, to be rather presumptuous 
in me, again to call their attention to the 
same subject. And I confess that if some 
events hadnot occurred durig the last year, 
rather singular in their nature, I should 
have, however reluctantly, acquiesced in 
the former decisions of the House, after 
having entered my solemn protest against 
the plans that were adopted, and avowed 
my strong and complete disapprobation 

the whole system of measures that has 
been pursued. There certainly, however, 
have happened, during the last year, some 
events, which must, in no inconsiderable 
degree, have tended to alter the senti- 
ments of those with whom I had the mis- 
fortune to differ, as well as to strengthen 
and confirm the former opinions of those 
with whom I have the honour to agree. 
The event of great importance, and to 
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which I particularly allude, is the nego- 
tiation at Basle, and the notice which Pag 
been given of the negotiation with foreign 
powers. As I shal have occasion to 
comment upon this transaction more fully 
hereafter, I shall only say at present, that 
notwithstanding all the applauses that 
have been bestowed upon it, the result 
cannot fail to draw the attention of every 
thinking man to the present posture of 
public affairs; it must call the attention 
of every man who is not determined to 
act blindly (a description of persons, of 
which I hope there are nong in this 
House), to the situation of the country, 
and that line of conduct which the governs 
ment ought to follow. For one thing 
that we have learned is, whether ministers 
have acted wisely or not (no matter 
which for our present purpose), that we 
have no immediate prospect of peace. It 
signifies bat httle, whether the obstacle 
may,have arisen from the unreasoneble 
demands of the enemy, or the mismanage~ 
ment of his majesty’s ministers; bat of 
this we are assured, that we have nd 
peeee of peace), an event much to be 
amented, but more especially in the pre 
sent circumstances of the country), and 
that it is not in the power of those who 
are entrusted with the administration of 
public affairs to obtain terms from the 
enemy, which they dare to offer to the 
nation. Whatever may be our opinions 
of the causes which have led to this situa- 
tion, we must all be agreed as to the 
effect; and none, I presume, will dispute 
that our situation is worse than it was at 
the period when, either by conquest or 
concession, we had a prospect gf ap- 
proaching peace. 

Having stated this point, upon which 
there can be no difference of opinion, I 
shall go into a detail of those circum- 
stances which, in my mind, have reduced 
us to the situation in which we are now 

laced. I know the language which has 
ee held by the executive government 
on former occasions of a similar nature, 
and the language which may be used by 
the executive government on the present, 
because it is its interest to use it, is, that 
it is net our business to inquire into the 
causes of the evil, but into the best mode 
of remedy. If these could be separated, 
I admit that the conclusion would be just, 
but as long ag man remains the same, 5 
contend that there is no mode of extri- 
cating ourselves from danger, but by re- 
tracing the circumstances by which we 
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have been involved in the difficulties of 
which we complain. The first thing then 
to be done, is, to take an impartial review 
of past events, which have led to the 
situation in which we now stand, that 
the country may be enabled to take steps 
to extricate itself from the situation into 
which it has fallen. I shall, therefore, 
rather look retrospectively than prospec- 
tively, and in that retrospect I shall not 
go farther back than the American war. 
Most members present will recollect the 
calamities which befel us in that contest, 
and also the terms of peace which in the 
end we were constrained to make ; terms 
which I shall not argue at present, 
whether it was or was not for the ad- 
vantage of the country to accept, in the 
circumstances in which it was then placed. 
Many will also recollect the discussions 
which took place in the course of that 
war, and the constant argument which on 
all occasions was pressed from the minis- 
terial side of the House, that we ought 
to look not retrospectively but prospec- 
tively; that when the Hote was on 
fire, the question was not how the fire 
was kindled, but how it could be most 
speedily and effectually extinguished. 
The argument which we opposed to 
that was one founded upon solid prin- 
ciples, and one which the House listened 
to at last; that a consideration of past 
errqrs would lead to future amend- 
ment, and that a change of measures 
would lead to a change of circumstances. 
And I appeal to fact, whether the truth of 
this argument was not confirmed by expe- 
rience. As long as we declined going 
into a retrospective inquiry, the war con- 
tinued, and our misfortunes increased ; 
but from the moment that the House 
adopted a resolution to inquire into its 

ast errors, measures were put into a train 

y which peace was obtained, and the 
National prosperity restored. 

Before we go into particular inquiries, 
let us first examine whether erroneous 
maxims of policy have not been adopted, 
and whether the principles which have 
been acted upon are not fundamentally 
wrong. ‘There is an argument, which has 
been used by an ancient orator, the 
greaest orator that perhaps the world 
ever saw, which, in my opinion, is not 
Inapplicable to the present situation of 
this country. Demosthenes uses this 
brilliant, and, in my opinion, no less 
solid than brilliant argument, in the intro- 
duction to one of his noblest orations. 
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When he observed the conduct and the 
fate of the Athenians, and compared their 
calamities with the msmanagement of their 
rulers, this mismanagement so far from 
being a cause of despair, he directly stated 
as a ground of hope. ‘If,” said he, 
‘‘ they had fallen into these misfortunes 
by the course of natural and irremediable 
causes, then, indeed, there would be 
reason for despair; if, on the contrary, 
they are the fruits of folly and miscondact, 
it may be possible, by wisdom and pru- 
dence, to repair the evil.” In the same 
manner I would argue on the present 
occasion. Had we not fallen into our 
present situation, from plans ill formed 
and worse executed ; if every minister had 
been wise, and every enterprise ably 
executed, then, indeed, our state would 
have been truly deplorable. But if our 
policy has been erroneous and our mea- 
sures ill conducted, we may still enterttain 
some hope, because our errors may be 
corrected, and the losses from our mis- 
conduct retrieved. I have often had 
occasion to employ this argument, and I 
know it has been said in rep! , that the 
argument is good when carried to an exe 
treme, but shat the natural imperfection 
common to every man renders it incon- 
clusive in any other case. But when the 
misconduct was of such a nature as to be 
capable of being remedied, when the mig- 
management was such as ought to be 
avoided, it showed that the argument was 
true in a degree, as well as true in the 
extreme. This I state as a motive against 
despair; and I contend, that upon the 
face of the thing, when we compare the 
situation to which we are now reduced, 
with that which we held four years ago, 
there is ground for presumption, that the 
change has been in a great measure owing 
to errors in the conduct of those who 
have had the management of public affairs. 
In a survey of the pat, the period to 
which we are naturally apt to recur, 18 
the period of the commencement of the 
war. If we could consider in one debate 
every particular of the external and in- 
ternal situation of the country, and more 
especially the effect which the measures 
that have been adopted have had on its 
constitution, we might go farther back ; 
but this would involve a detail too ex- 
tensive for the discussion of a single 
night, a field too large for the capacity of 
the speaker. 

I shall begin, Sir, with the opening of 
the budget in 1792, when 8 most splendid 
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display of the situation of the coun 

was given by the minister, without al- 
luding to any prior or subsequent state- 
ment; and I take that day because it 
was a day on which this statement was 
more to his own satisfaction, and more to 
the satisfaction of the House than at any 
other period. In the year 1792, three 
years after the french revolution, the 


. minister came forward with his boasted 


and triumphant description of the state 
of the county: of the prosperity of our 
commerce, of the improvement of our 
manufactures, of the extent of our 
revenue, and the prospect of permanent 
peace. He then admitted that fifteen 
years peace was, perhaps, rather too much 
to expect, but he said that we had as 
rational hopes of the continuance of tran- 
quillity as ever had existed in the history 
of modern times. Then—full two years 
and a half (1 wish to speak within 
compass) after the first revolution in 
France, after the time that the king had 
been compelled to return to Paris, that 
the national assembly had annihilated the 
titles and destroyed the feudal tenures of 
the nobility ; had confiscated the lands 
belonging to the church, banished part of 
the clergy, and compelled those who 
remained to take an oath contrary, in 
many instances, to the dictates of their 
conscience ; —then, I say, it was, that 
this prospect of fifteen years’ peace was 
held out to the country. It was after the 
king of France had been made, as was 
said at the time, to stand in a splendid 
pillory, on the 14th July, that this expec- 
tation of lasting tranquillity was raised. 
So that I have a right to conclude, that 
in the opinion of the king’s ministers, the 
annihijation of the titles of the nobility, 
and the degradation of the order, the exile 
of the clergy, and the confiscation of the 
lands of the church ; that the invasion of 
the royal prerogative, aod the insults 
offered to the sovereign, described as 
they then were by their friends, by the 
terms pillory and imprisonment (terms 
which I now repeat, not with any view of 
courting the favour of those who em- 
ployed them, but merely to show the light 
in which those events were considered at 
the time), not only so little interfered 
with the system of neutrality which they 
had adopted, but were in so small a de- 
gree connected with the interests of the 
country, as not to damp the prospect of 
peace, or even to render the duration of 
tranquillity for fifteen ycars very uncertain. 
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I so far agree, therefore, with the opinion 
of ministers, that instead of the country 
being in danger from the french revo- 
lution, there were no circumstances at- 
tending it, which rendered the continu- 
ance of peace more uncertain than it was 
before it happened. It may be said, that 
at that time France was professing pacific 
views. I have so often seen these pro- 
fessions made by the most ambitious 
powers, in the very moment when they 
were thirsting most for aggrandisement, 
that I repose little faith in them ; 80 little 
indeed, that I cannot believe that the 
pacific views of ministers were founded 
upon these professions which were made 
by the french. But at that very time 

rance was either engaged in actual hos- 
tilities with Austria, or on the point of 
commencing hostilities. War was either 
begun, or there was a moral certainty 
that it would take place. ; 

Without stopping to discuss a pomt, 
(on which, however, I have no difficulty 
in my own mind), whether Austria or 
France was the aggressor, it was sufficient 
that ministers knew at the time that an 
aggression had been made on the part of 
one of those powers. And notwith- 
standing the defeats which attended the 
French arms at the outset, it was the 
general opinion that the Austrian territory 
was defenceleas, and that it would soon 
be over-run by the enemy’s arms. But 
even then a fifteen years peace was talked 
of. And I must here state a fact, which 
though not officially confirmed, rests upon 
the general belief of Europe, that before 
hostilities commenced between Austria 
and France, au insinuation, or rather a 
communication, was made by England to 
the latter power, that if they attempted 
any aggression upon the territories of 
Holland, which at that time was our ally, | 
we should be obliged to break the neu- 
trality that we had observed, and interfere 
in the contest. This message has been 
differently interpreted. Some have put 
upon it the interpretation which, I think, 
upon the whole, is the fair one, that it 
was our policy to take all prudent means 
of avoiding any part in the war. Others, 
I know, have put upon it a more invidious 
construction, and insinuated that our 
meaning was neither more nor less than 
this, speaking to the French, ‘“‘ Take you 
Austria and do with it what you please, 
but we set up the limits of Holland, 
beyond which you shall not pass.” I 
state this to show that at that time m!- 
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nisters did not foresee any probable 
event which might occasion a rupture 
between this country and France. That 
this also was the general opinion of the 
House in the spring of 1792, I need not 
spend time in convincing them. I shail, 
however, barely mention a circumstance 
of a financial nature, which happened 
near the close of the session, whieh proves 
the fact beyond dispute. I mean the 
measure of funding the 4 per cents. At 
that time the 3 per cent consols had 
risen to 95, 96, and even to 97, and it was 
the opinion of the right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer that they would 
rise to par; in this conviction, and with 
a view of a probable saving, he had lost 
the opportunity of a certain saving to the 
nation of a perpetual annuity of 240,0004. ; 
a thing of such magnitude, as to prove to 
the House that at that time the right 
hon. gentleman had no expectation that 
the peace was likely to be disturbed, 
since it induced him to forego the great 
good which was in his power, in the hope 
of the trifling addition that might have 
accrued on the event of the 3 per cents. 
rising to par. I mention this as a fact 
subsidiary to the declarations which the 
minister made at the commencement of 
that session, and which proved, that to 
the end of it he continued to entertain 
the same confidencc of peace. 

Thus ended the session of 1792. In the 
course of the summer of that year various 
events of various kinds took place. The 
revolution in France of the 10th of Au- 
gust chiefly deserves notice. I shall not 
now comment upon the nature of that 
revolution, I shall speak of it merely as a 
member of the British legislature, and as 
an event connected with the interests of 
this country. The great alteration it had 
produced was the changing the govern- 
ment of France from a monarchy to a 
republic. I know that these are excellent 
words, and well adapted, as the history of 
our country has proved, for enlisting men 
under opposite standards. But this is 
not the view in which that revolution is 
to be considered, as affecting the policy 
of this country. Let us in the first place 
consider its influence upon this country 
in the way of example, and the prevalence 
which it was likely to give to Jacobin 
principles throughout Europe. After 
this country had seen the order of the 
nobility destroyed, and their titles abo- 
lished, when it had seen the system of 
_equality carried to as great a length as it 
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was possible to carry it, except in that 
one fistaiies of the existence of a king, I 
ask those who are fondest of the name of 
monarchy (I beg not to be understood 
as speaking in the least disrespectfully of 
that form of government), whether there 
was any thing in the monarchy of France 
previous to the 10th of August which 
tended to fortify the english monarchy ? 
Whether there was any thing in the sub- 
sequent revolution which tended to render 
it less secure than it was immediately 
before that event happened, when no 
danger was apprehended? Whether there 
be a greater or a less prospect of peace 
between this country and France since 
the overthrow of the house of Bourbon 
than there was before? It is not my 
disposition to triumph over the distresses 
of a fallen family; but, considering them 
as kings of France, as trustees for the 
happiness of a great nation, and remem- 
bering at the same time my old English 
pvc and I may farther add, old 
nglish history, can I regret that expulsion 
as an event unfavourable to the happiness 
of the people of France, or injurious to 
the tranquillity of Great Britain? No 
man who thinks that the former wars of 
this country against France were just and 
necessary, can refuse to say that they 
were provoked by the restless ambition 
of the house of Bourbon. And can it 
then be said, that the overthrow of that 
monarchy was either a cause of alarm 
or a zh! oben of danger to Great Britain ? 
Lest, however, I should be thought by 
some to approve more of the conduct of 
ministers than I really do, I here find 
it necessary to say a few words by wa 
of explanation. I approve of their 
sentiments in 1792, in as far as they 
thought that the French revolution did not 
afford a sufficient cause for this country 
involving itself in a war, and I approve of 
their conduct, in as far as it proceeded 
upon a determination to adhere to an m- 
variable line of neutrality, provided uni- 
versal tranquillity could not be preserved. 
I differ, however, with them upon the 
means of preserving that neutrality. I 
think there was a time before the war 
broke out with Austria, which presented 
an opportunity for this country to exer- 
cise the great and dignified office of a me~ 
diator, which would not only have been 
highly honourable to herself and benefi- 
cial to Europe, but an office which she 
was in some measure called upon to un- 
dertake by the events of the preceding 
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melee was the treaty of Pilnitz, by whic 
Russia and Prussia avowed their intention 
of interfering in the internal affairs of 
France, if they should be supported by 
the other powers of Europe, which cer- 
tainly wae to all intents and purposes an 
aggression against France. The circum- 
stances of the transaction, still more than 
the transaction itself, pointed out the pro- 
priety of this mediation on the part of 
Great Britain. This treaty, I really be- 
lieve, was never intended to be acted 
upon; but this certainly does not lessen 
the aggression, much less the insult which 
it carried to France. The Emperor at 
that time was importuned by the emigrent 
nobility and clergy to interfere in the do- 
mestic affairs of France. Austria did not 
dare to interfere without the co-operation 
of Russia, and Prussia did not wish to 
hazard the fate of such an enterprise. 
When those powers were in this state of 
uncertainty, that was the very moment 
for England to become a lator; and 
if this country had at that time proposed 
fair terms of accommodation to the par- 
ties, the matter might have been compro- 
mised, and the peace of Europe preserved, 
at least for some time; for, God knews, 
the period of peace is at all times uncer- 
tain! If England had then stepped for- 


ward as a mediator, the questions to be: 


agitated would have related solely to 
Lorraine and Alsace. And, is there any 
man who believes, putting out of the 
question the internal affairs of France al- 
together, that under the impartial media- 
tion of this country, all the difficulties re- 
specting the tenures of the nobility, and 
the right of thre chapters in those two pre- 
vinces, might net have been easily settled 
to the satisfaction of the disputants? I 
cannot conceive that ministers, in concert- 
ing their schemes, and adopting the mea- 


surea which they have pursued, could be 


influenced by any secret principle se de- 
praved and truly impolitie, as to be in- 
duced to contemplate with satisfaction the 
growing seeds of discord, under the idea 
that this country would flourish, whilst the 
other ers of Europe were exhausting 
themselves in contention and war. Neu- 
trality ¥ admit to have been preferable to 
an active share in the contest, but toa 
nation kke Great Britain, whose prospe- 
rity depends upon her commerce, the ge- 
neral tranquillity of Europe is a far greater 
blessing (faying the general interests of 
mankind aut of the question) than any 


the Conduct of the War with France. 
The event to which I grdaularedt partial neutrality which it could preserve. 
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hope, therefore, that it was upon no 
such contracted views that ministers de- 
clined the office of mediators at the pe- 
riod to which I allude. One would think, 
however, that after refusing such inter- 
ference, they would have been the last 
men in the world to intermeddle with the 
internal government of another ceuntry. 

Having proved that the event of the 
10th of August made no difference in 
our relative situation, I trust it is not ne- 
cessary for me to refer to the horrible 
scenes that were disclosed in France, in 
the month of September. I merely men- 
tion them that it may not be said that I 
wished to pass them over in silence, or 
without ex preasing those feelings which, in 
common with all mankind, I experienced, 
on hearing of atrocities which have ex- 
cited the indignation of Europe. How- 
ever monstrous they have been, they seem, 
notwithstanding, to have no relation to 
the present question ; they have no small 
resemblance, at the same time, to the 
massacres in Paris in former pertods; 
raassacres in which Great Britam was 
rauch mere nearly affected than by the 
events of the month ef September 11792, 
but in which he nevertheless did not in- 
terfere, a conduct, the propriety ef which 
it fell to the province of the historian 
to discuss; and to historians alone must 
the massacre of September 1792 be 
also left; for though individual members 
might think them a fr topic with which 
to mflame the rege of mankind, minis- 
ters never contended that they were a le- 
gitimate cause of war. 

We now come to that important event 
the successful imvasion of the Austrian 
Netherlands, by the French under general 
Dumourier. How far it would have been 
wise in this country to have permitted 
France te remain in possession of this key 
te Holland, I shalt not now argue. But 
what happened m October was appre- 
hended in April; and if it ts once ad- 
mitted asa principle, that it would have 
been impossible for this country to have 
altowed France the quiet possession of this 
territory, would it not have been wise in 
this country to have prevented the inva- 
siex by a mediation between the two 
pewers? Perhaps it may be said, that 
they trusted that the great military power: 
of Austria would be able, if not to resist 
the invasion in the first instance, at least 
to compel them toretire. If this was the 
policy with which they acted, it certainly 
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was a policy more than ordinarily shallow. 
It would have been, perhaps, in this, as 
in every instance of a similar nature, more 
wise to adopt a resolution at the outset, 
and to act upon it with uniformity, firm- 
ness, and consistency. Supposing France 
to be successful, did you expect to strike 
in at the end of the war, and speak to 
France as you did in the case of Russia 
and the Porte, when you vauntingly said 
to Russia, “‘ You shall not keep Ockzakow 
asan indemnity for the expenses of the 
war”? What was the consequence, how- 
ever, when you came forward in this arro- 
gant and imperious tone? You were not 
seconded by the country; you were con- 
demned, as assuming haughty and unwar- | 
rantable pretensions, by every impartial : 
man in Europe ; and in the end you were 
obliged to send a minister to Petersburgh 
to renounce every thing that you had said. 
Had you pursued the same conduct in 
respect to France, you would have been 
reduced to the same dilemma. The more 
the aggrandizement of France was to be 
dreaded, the stronger motives we had to 
. exercise the office of a mediator before the 
war commenced. Shortly afterwards lord | 
Gower was recalled from Paris; a circum- 
stance which I always lamented, because 
from that moment the continuance of 
ce between the countries became more 
doubtful. And this brings me to the im- | 
mediate causes of the war. 
The immediate causes of the war have 

generally been reduced to three: first, 
the way in which certain individuals be- 
longing to the Corresponding Society in. 
this country were received by the govern- 
ment of France; secondly, the decree of 
the 19th of November; and, thirdly, the 
claims which were set up against the mo- 
nopoly held by the Dutch of the naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt. The first appears to 
me to be so insignificant as not to be 
worthy of a serious answer. In the first 
place, in order to give it shape, in order 
to make it fit for being put down upon 
paper, you must begin with assuming that 
there was agovernment in France to whom 
you might complain, and from whom you 
might demand redress. But, was there 
ever any complaint made, or any dissatis- 
faction stated? Respecting the decree of 
the 19th of November, did you ever com-. 
plain of it? did you ever demand that it 
should be either revoked or explained ? 
‘This is a circumstance so intimately cone 
nected with the existence of a government 
in France, that I know not how to separate 
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them. You refused to recognize the go- 
vernment of France, and from that v 
moment all the means of conciliation and 
explanation were atanend. Things were 
then brought to the udtzma ratio regum ; 
for the moment that you cut off all means 
of explanation, you virtually made a de- 
claration of war. But though you arro- 
gantly and unwisely refused to recognize 
the government of France, you allowed 
M. Chauvelin to remain here, and from 
the papers which passed between bim and 
the king’s ministers at the time, the French. 
seem to have shown a strong disposition 
to explain that decree. Why then, it will 
be asked, did they not explain it? Because 
they did not know what explanation would 
be satisfactory. But it is admitted by all 
the writers on the law of nations that [. 
have read, that an insult, or even an ag-, 
gression, is not sufficient cause of war,. 
till explanation.or redress is demanded and ~ 
refused, and that the party who refuses 
an opportunity of explanation to the other 
is the aggressor. . This opportunity, how- 
ever, was denied to the French ; and upon 
these principles England was the ag- 
gressor. With respect to the opening of 
the Scheldt, is there any man who does 
not believe, if a negotiation had been then’ 
attempted, that matters might not have 
been arranged to the mutual satisfaction 
of the parties? .This was even admitted. 
by the House. - For what was the favourite | 
argument at the time? ‘England is the 
last. power in. Europe upon whom the 
French will make war ; but after devouring . 
the rest of Europe, they will swallow you 
up at last.” Upos this part of the ar-. 
gument I am a good deal relieved by aub-_ 
sequent events. And here.I am sorry to. 
allude to the opinions of a gentleman. 
(Mr. Burke) who is no longer a member 
of this House, but from the part he took , 
in the politics of the country at the time, | 
and the effect which his eloquence pro- 
duced, I find it impossible to speak of the 
history of the times, without saying some- 
thing on the doctrines and sentiments of 
that able and respectable man. Ina most 
masterly performance, he has charmed all 
the world with the brilliancy of his genius, . 
fascinated the country with the powers of - 
his eloquence, and, in as far as that cause - 
went to produce this effect, plunged the . 
country into all the calamities consequent 
upon war. I admire the genius of the man, ; 
and I admit the integrity and usefulness of 
his long public life ; I cannot, however, but 
lament that his talents, when, inmy opinion, ; 
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they were directed most beneficially to the 
interest of his country, produced very lit- 
tle etfect, and that when he espoused senti- 
ments different from those which I hold to 
be wise and expedient, then his excrtions 
should have been crowned with a success 
that I deplore. Never, certainly, was 
there a nation more dazzled than the peo- 
ple of this country were by the brilliancy 
of this performance of Mr.- Burke! 
Much of the lustre of his opponents, as 
well as of friends, was drawn trom the 
imitation of this dazzling orb; but it was 
the brilliancy of a fatal constellation, 
which bore terror and desolation in its 
train ; and we are to this day suffering its 
baneful effects. This able man had no 
bounds in his opposition to my proposi- 
tion for recognizing the government of 
France. It was represented as a proposi- 
tion to petition France for peace, by 
throwing ourselves at her feet, to surrender 
our beloved sovereign’s head to the block : 
in fine, entirely to give up the constitu- 
tion. And why? Because it was to treat 
with regicides, though the unfortunate 
event (for such I shall always call it) of 
the death of the king of France had not 
as yet taken place. When the question 
comes to be reconsidered, I am confident 
that the country will not be of this opi- 
nion. At present I have even ministers 
themselves as accessaries to the fact, after 
it has actually happened. By this petition 
or message to the Directory have they not 
acknowledged the power of those very 
men who pride themselves upon the part 
they took in promoting that unfortunate 
event, and who now celebrate it by an an- 
niversary festival ? For what purpose do 
I mention this, but to show that I did not 
wish to surrender the constitution, which 
has been handed down to us from our 
ancestors, cemented with their blood, and 
that it was no part of my design to bring 
the head of our beloved sovereign to the 
block ? 

But to return to the opening of the 
Scheldt. I am not one of those who 
conceive the navigation of the Scheldt to 
be of no importance to Holland; in its 


present circumstances, I think it was of | 


very little impurtance. It may be asked, 
however, are you to judge what is and 
what is not for the interest of Holland ? 
Are not the Dutch much better judges 
of what is for their interest than you are? 
Far, far better certainly, is my answer. 
But did the Dutch themselves at the time 
think it an object worth disputing about, 
{VOL XXXII.] 
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or rather did not we drag them reluc- 
tantly into the contest? A variety of 
of other arguments were uscd at the time. 
I do not wish to recall the language of any 
particular gentleman to the recollection 
of the House; but the argument being 
adduced against a proposition which I 
had the honour to make, I have more 
particular reason to remember it. I was 
told, that we ought not to recognize the 
French republic, for fear of disgusting 
our allies. Let us inquire, then, who 
were our allies at the time ? The states- 
general were among the number. Then 
it was said, that even those who were 
disaffected to theinterest of the stadtholder, 
were s0 aristocratic in their sentiments, 
that they would spurn with indignation 
at French principles, and that an inva- 
sion would heal all the internal divisions 
which subsisted in that republic. Not- 
withstanding these assertions, however, I 
have heard, and I know it is commonly 
believed, that Holland was not conquered 
by the arms of France, but by the dis- 
affection of the Dutch to the cause in 
which they were engaged. Our othcr 
allies were Austria and Prussia. Whe- 
ther the king of Prussia has acted to this 
country with fidelity and honour, or with 
falsehood and perfidy ; whether he has per- 
formed his engagements, or whether he has 
violated the faith of the treaty, we have 
never been informed by ministers; but 
this I will ask, whether, after granting 
him an enormous subsidy, a subsidy 
which must -be regarded as most extra- 
vagant, when compared with the amount 
of the services which he has performed ; 
whether, if you had thought proper to 
recognize the French republic before you 
entered into the war, he would have desert- 
ed you one day sooner, or swallowed up 
more of the treasure of the country than 
he has done. With respect to Austria, 
is there any man who seriously believes 
that, though we had recognized the 
French republic, we might not have 
availed ourselves as much as we can do 
at this moment, of the service of that 
power? Even if Austria had been dis- 

usted, all that she could have done would 
have been to make aseparate peace, which 
would have probably been the means of 
restoring general tranquillity, because 
that must have happencd before we en- 
gaged in the war. But if this danger 
would have attended the recognition of 
the French republic before, may not tho 
effect be produced by the late negotiation 
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at Basle, in which Austria was not a party? 
It was argued, that a recognition implied 
an approbation of every thing that had 
passed. But this I denied when the ob- 
jection was taken, and still persist in de- 
nying. On the question of—who was the 
aggressor? I contend, that by the law of 
Nations, as it is explained by the best 
writers upon the subject, we were the ag- 

ressors, because we refused to give to 
hae an opportunity of redressing 
those grievances of which we complained. 

I now come to the period at which we 
began to take an active part in the con- 
test. When our armies first appeared in 
the field, the enemy were forced to retire 
from the territories which they had oc- 
cupied; they were completely driven out 
of the Netherlands, and we were in pos- 
session of almost all French Flanders. 
At this period, it was reported that a per- 
son of the name of Maret made proposals 
for peace, on the part of the French, 
which were not listened to by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. Why, then, i ask, did 
you not make peace at this prosperous 
juncture ? When the enenry were defeated 
In every battle, when they were driven 
from the frontiers of our allies which they 
had occupied; when we had made a con- 
siderable impression upon French Ilan- 
ders; when, excepting Savoy, they had 
not one foot of land belonging to our 
allies, and when they might have been 
disposed to purchase terms of peace by a 
considerable sacrifice of territory? Why 
did we not make peace in these circum- 
stances? Why, because the system on 
which ministers had set out was deserted ; 
because e8 no longer confined your 
views to the sccurity of your allies, but, 
infatuated with success, you began to 
seek for indemnity. The declining to 
negociate at this period, I sct down as a 
pace cause of all our succeeding ca- 
amitics. 

I cannot help remarking, that there has 
becn a good deal of inconsistency in the 
mode of arguing adopted by those who 
have been adverse to negotiation. When 
the French were successful, I was asked 
— What! would you humble the country 
so fur as to beg peace from the enemy, in 
the moment of her victories? And when 
the allies were successful in their turn, I 
was told, that we must not treat at a 
time when our armics were every where 
triumphant, and when nothing but dis- 
grace and defeat marked the progress of 
the enemy; that then was the period to 
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avail ourselves of our good fortune, and 
reap the fruits of our victories. It was 
even at one time thought adviseable to 
tas our victories so far as to march to 
aris) Upon the project of effecting a 
counter-revolution in France, having said 
so much on former occasions, I shall not 
enlarge now. ‘The great defect in the 
management of the war, however, has, in 
my opinion, been the want of a determi- 
nate object for which you have been con- 
tending. You have neither carried on 
war for the purpose of restoring monarchy 
in France, nor with a view to your own 
advantage. While the emperor in Alsace 
was taking towns in the name of the king 
of Hungary, you were taking Valenciennes 
for the Emperor—proclaiming the consti- 
tution of 1791 at Toulon—and taking 
possession of Martinique for the king of 
Great Britain. What has been the con- 
sequence of this want of object? You 
have converted France into an armed na- 
tion—you have given to her rulers the 
means of marshalling all the strength 
of the kingdom against you. The royal- 
ists in France, also, so little understood 
your intentions, that they did not join 
you; and the reason is obvious—t ey 
did not know whether you were at war 
for the purpose of re-establishing the 
ancient monarchy of France, or for the 
purpose of aggrandizing yourselves b 
robbing France of her territories. ie 
might then have been imagined that we 
would have endeavoured to conciliate the 
body of constitutionalists. No such 
thing. We had acted so as to give the 
impression that we were desirous to show 
our cnmity towards that body of men. 
The unfortunate de la Fayette, who de- 
served the praise of being a man of the 
most uncorrupted nature, who had the 
merit of steering between the two ex- 
tremes of the parties that agitated this 
country; this firm, brave, and steady 
friend of his sovereign,—this gallant and 
distinguished gentleman, equally the 
friend of his king and his country, emi- 
grated after the 10th of August. Upon 
neutral ground he was seized by certain 
robbers in the service of the king of Prus- 
sia; he was kept by that monarch for 
years m prisons and dungeons.—It might 
have been thought, if you had been de- 
sirous to ponciliata this body of men, 
whose constitution you announced at Tou- 
lon, that you would at Icast have made a 
point of procuring the enlargement of 
this estimable character. It might have 
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been thought, that in return for an 
enormous subsidy, the king of Prussia 
could not hesitate at the enlargement of 
one prisoner. But when a motion on the 
subject was made by my right hon. friend 
(general Fitzpatrick) it was said that it 
was impossible for this government to in- 
terfere. Heis delivered from the king of 
Prussia, on his recognition of the French, 
to the Emperor, because, he said, he be- 
longed to the allies generally, and by him 
he 1s kept in the same scandalous and in- 
human bondage. From this dreadful cap- 
tivity he endeavours to escape—a circum- 
stance not very surprising—he is taken 
and sent back to his prison, to experience 
more rigorous treatment. At length 
madame de la Fayette, after enduring a 
series of most dreadful sufferings under 
the brutal Robespicrre, from which she 
escaped by miracle, flew, on the wings 
of duty and affection, to Vienna, to solicit 
the Emperor for permission to give to her 
husband the consolation of her attentions 
in his prison. The emperor granted her 
request. But on her arrival at Olmutz, 
the officer who had the care of M. de la 
Fayette, told her with openness and can- 
dour, that if she resolved to go down to 
the dungeon to her husband, she must 
submit to share in all the horrors of his 
captivity. [A burst of indignation and 


sorrow broke from every part of the: 


House.] This, however, had no terrors 
for her affectionate heart; she plunged 
into h’s dungcon, and there they remain 
together, the living, and yet buried, vic- 
tims of this inhuman power. Nay, this 
is not all; she applied for leave to have 
a female attendant, instead of a male, 
about her person; this, she said, even the 
implacable Robespierre had not denied 
her; but even this request was brutally 
refused! As if it were not enough that 
our ministers had not interfered for the 
deliverance of this gentleman, and for 
tear that it should be misunderstood that 
they did not participate in the measure, 
M. Alexander Lameth, one of the per- 
soas who retired from France along with 
de la Fayette, had, after a most cruel 
confinement, come to this country to 
take the benefit of the Bath waters. THe 
had also been confined in the prisons of 
Prussia; but his health having fallen a 
sacrifice, the king yielded to the solicita- 
tion of his mother, and had permitted 
him to have a certain period of relaxa- 
tion, and, having afterwards made his se- 
parate peace with France, was easily per- 
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suaded to give him liberty. This gentle- 
man, then, who had so greatly distin- 
guished himsclf as the friend of his king 
and country, who had only been desirous 
to establish a limited monarchy, and who 
had fallen a sacrifice in his native land to 
his endeavours to prevent the violence and 
injustice which have unhappily been com. 
mitted, sought to re-establish his health 
in this country. He had not been here 
a single fortnight, the greatest part of 
which he spent in his bed, before he was 
ordered to quit the kingdom; and to 
every representation of the alarming state 
of his health, and the impropriety of his 
being put on board any other than a neu- 
tral vessel, very little intention was paid, 
and he was hurried away, at the hazard 
of his being carried into Calais, and con- 
ducted to the guillotine. What could 
be more injurious to the country than 
such conduct? Any person, who had 
seen M. Lameth with his broken and 
decayed constitution, would not have 
conceived that he was in a state to be 
dangerous to the government. Good 
God! (exclaimed Mr. Fox) M. Lameth 
an object of terror to the British go- 
vernment! An object of terror no other- 
wise than of moral terror, which his suf- 
ferings might excite, as exhibiting a 
dreadful example of the justice of what 
are termed “ regular governments,” of 
the implacable temper of political animo- 
sity, and of that severe vengeance, which 
jealousy and offended power exercise on 
their unresisting victims! And thus this 
gentleman, who had justly rendered him- 
self dear to all who love rational liberty, 
and to whom the emigrant nobility of 
France owed such obligations, was driven 
from England. 

Thus it appears, that it is not to loyal- 
ists of every description that favour 1s 
to be shown; it is not to those who take 
up arms in favour of the limited monarchy 
which it was the pretended object of the 
allies, and of this country in particular, 
to establish, but to those only whose en- 
deavours aim at the restoration of the 
ancient tyranny, who are the friends of 
the old feudal system. They, it seems, 
are the only royalists whose loyalty is en- 
titled to support. With respect to the 
treatment of general Dumourier, though 
Ido not mean to place him exactly in 
the same puint of view as the two gentle- 
men I have just mentioned, yet the be- 
haviour of the allies towards him has not 
been Jess impolitic ; for, certainly, to at- 
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ford an asylum and offer our protection, 
to those men who, disgusted with the 
_ party whom they served, withdrew their 
assistance, was the only effectual way to 
encourage others to follow their exam- 
ple. It is said, that the legitimate object 
of Great Britain in this war was, to ob- 
tain from France a just and honourable 
peace, and that this was also the object 
of the allies. Why then, was not that 
object attempted, when the confederacy 
existed in its full power ? Why were two 
of the powers, Prussia and Spain, suffered 
to melt away, and their aid to be with- 
drawn from the general cause, without 
making any overtures for such a oe 
You may say, it was not your fault, that 

rou could not foresee their secession: 
et me, however, observe, that when states- 
men take upon themselves to form al- 
liances with other powers, they should 
know something of the characters of the 
aes with whom they make such al- 
lances, and how far it is probable they 
will keep to the letter of their engage- 
ments, As to the king of Prussia, there 
was every reason to suppose, long before 
the event took place, that he would make 
peace with France; that it was his inte- 
Yest so todo; and with respect to Spain, 
it was apparent to the most short-sighted 
statesman, that her. ministers could not 
protract the conclusion of a peace with 
the victorious republic, without endanger- 
ing the existence of the Spanish mo- 
narchy itself. It was, therefore, an in- 
cumbent duty on ministers to have fore- 
seen the probable consequences of their 
alliances: if they had .possessed any of 
that necessary foresight, they would, 
during the last session of parliament, 
have used their endeavours to have pro- 
cured a peace, while the confederacy was 
acting in concert, and not have waited till 
it was dissolved. 

It is alleged, that the form of govern- 
ment in France was not such as to enable 
ministers to treat for peace upon any sure 
foundation. I, however, am one of those 
who think that the government, so far as 
respected external relations, was of no 
consequence to the contracting parties. 
If an absolute government is, as it is 
thought to be, the best to enter into en- 
gagements with, surely no one will deny 
but France was an absolute government 


well as during the reign of the prior and 
succeeding factions. The acts of those 
factions were never afterwards revised, 
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with respect to external relations. But, 
you say, you must wait till there is a re- 
gular constitution established. Is that 
the most proper time to retrieve your 
losses by negotiation, when they have 
settled themselves in a permanent go- 
vernment, ascertained the limits and 
boundaries of their conquests, made the 
whole subject to their general Jaws, and 
communicated to what was your territory 
every inherent quality of their own de- 
partments? We were told, several years 
ago, that the French were reduced to 
such extremity, that they could not pos- 
sibly find resources to enable them to 
continue the contest much longer; and 
only last session it was asserted, with the 
utmost degree of confidence, that they 
were not upon the verge, but in the actual 
gulf of bankruptcy,—that they were in 
the last agony. Atwelvemonth has now 
elapsed since they have been in that 
agony; and really it is the first time I 
ever heard of any set of people continu- 
ing so long in such a situation. I cer- 
tainly must admit, that last year, while 
France was labouring under this agony, 
the Emperor, with the assistance of this 
country, was enabled to regain part of his 
dominions which had been wrested from 
him, and this was looked upon as an ac- 
complishment of the prediction, that the 
French were reduced to the last extre- 
mity, and that they were not in a capa- 
city ever to recover themselves. It might 
naturally have been expected, that death 
would have been the consequence of 
this agony; but was that the case? Far 
from it. The events of the last three 
weeks have been of a nature sufficient to 
prove that their agonizing struggles may 
in the end destroy their enemies, and 
draw them into that gu!f of ruin, in 
which they had flattered themselves the 
French would have been irrevocably 
buried. 

The state of the French finances has 
‘been another argument to prove their 
‘inability to continue the war. God for- 
, bid, that the finances of this country 
should ever be so involved! But the 
French have now got over the worst 


consequences resulting from the state of 
‘their finances. 


France has been placed 
in that situation, wherein it has been ne- 


' cessary to cuil forth all the property of 
during the tyranny of Robespierre, as 


the country, in order to maintain the 
quarrel. Without recurring to the mode 
of argument which was made use of 
yesterday, with respect to the new mode 
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of taxing capital, I hope, if ever we should 
be in the situation of the French, that 
we shall not hesitate to expend the whole 
capital of the country, rather than have 
a constitution imposed upon us by a 
foreign enemy. I had rather that all 
should be taken away by the calamities 
of the present war; I had rather that we 
should be forced to submit to one, two, 
three, or four requisitions of all the 
adults in the kingdom; all this I would 
rather submit to, than that the country 
should experience the misery of absolute 
servitude. You have reduced France to 
the situation of absolute bankruptcy : 
but that bankruptcy is past, and now they 
have the whole resources of the country 
to bring forth against you. It is now 
twelve months since we conceived them 
in such a state of bankruptcy, as to be 
incapable of resistance. It was the boast 
of Austria, that she had recovered her 
Josses; but we see the campaign open this 
year with such gigantic efforts on the part 
of the French, as to leave no room to hope 
that we can ever be able to resist them. 

At the commencement of the present 
session, his majesty in his speech from 
the throne, intimated a disposition to ne- 
gociate, and had more fully manifested 
that disposition in his message of the 
8th of December. Why did not ministers 
make the attempt at that time, which was 
peculiarly favourable for such a measure, 
as the campaign could not well be opened 
for some months? Instead of this, we 
find that the first step taken was on the 
8th of March, three months after the 
communication of the earnest desire for 
peace contained in the king’s message; 
and four months after the same sentiments 
had been avowed in his speech from the 
throne. This delay has not been occa- 
sioned by a wish to consult with our al- 
lies, and obtain their concurrence, for it 
does not appear that they either sanc- 
tioned or disapproved it. An allusion 
was made to them in Mr. Wickham’s let- 
ter; but in order to justify the delay, 
_ the application should have been made 
in the name of them all, and some spe- 
cific terms should have been offered. This 
was not the case. Mr. Wickham’s letter 
was such as might have been agreed upon 
in a quarter of an hour, instead of three 
months. But this letter, after all, ex- 
pressed nothing more than was contained 
in the king’s speech, and cannot be pro- 
duced as a new proof of the desire of mi- 
nisters for peace. 
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It has been said in this House, and his 
majesty’s ministers have particularly sup- 
alae the opinion, that the contagion of 

rench principles is highly dangerous to 
this country. Those principles and their 
supporters in France, have been treated 
in this House with every mark of insult 
and contempt, with every expression of 
disgrace and detestation. The first thing 
ministers should have done, was to re- 
move the unfavourable impression, the 
hostile disposition which their language 
and conduct must have created; and the 
first step towards accomplishing this, was 
a full and unequivocal recognition of the 
French republic. Towards the conclu- 
sion of the American war, some gentle- 
men in this House thought an acknow- 
ledgment of the fadependence of Ame- — 
rica should be made the price of peace. 
I always thought otherwise, and that it 
ought to be made freely and gratuitously. 
But whether I was right or not, the pre- 
sent is a question materially different. 
We have no claim on France, like that 
which we had on America, and therefore 
the less would have been the sacrifice in 
recognizing the republic. But so fat 
from doing this, Mr. Wickham’s note 
does not even hint at the terms that 
would be acceptable. This reserve may 
in some cases be prudent and wise. In 
the present case I see neither prudence 
nor wisdom. Instead of either recogni~ 
tion or offers, you tell the Directory, 
that your minister is not empowered 
even to negociate. To argue this point 
fairly, I must put myself in the situation 
of the enemy, and here | must ask, what 
could I think of such a communication 
from ministers, who for several years 
have traduced the principles and govern- 
ments in France, and reviled all the 
ruling men in that country; from mi- 
nisters who delayed that communication 
for three months? I could not believe 
the sincerity of their offers. 

It is not regular to mention what has 
passed in former debates; but, if I may 
be permitted to allude to the arguments 
advanced a few evenings ago, upon the 
subject of the king of Sardinia’s subsidy, 
we shall find a full illustration of the mi- 
nister’s motives, in making the pretended 
offers of peace through Mr. Wickham. 
On that occasion, it was said, that it was 
by no means certain, that the overtures 
of his Sardinian majesty were made with 
the view of obtaining peace. It was most 
probable, that they were made in conse 
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quence of the pressure of circumstances, 
and that all his object was to know, what 
were the conditions on which the French 
would consent to a pacification; for he 
had no real intention of putting an end 
to the war. I cannot conceive more 
happy expressions to explain the views 
of his majesty’s ministers, in making over- 
tures through Mr. Wickham. They were 
no doubt actuated by the same motives 
that guided his Sardinian majesty, and 
the French might well suppose that their 
pretended offers were produced by the 
pressure of circumstances, and made with 
the view rather of protracting than con- 
cluding the war. The pretence set up by 
the French, that they could not give up 
any territories which had been consoli- 
- dated with the republic, is, indeed, a 
matter of regret, but it is a circumstance 
that doubles my indignation against those 
ministers who have brought us into this 
lamentable situation, who have deferred 
any proposition for peace till a period 
when the difficulties are such, that there 
is no prospect of obtaining it on safe and 
honourable terms. I see great triumph 
en the other side of the House, and I do 
not wonder at it. Their object was to 
delay overtures of peace till they could 
not be accepted, and they have suc- 
ceeded. This may be a maneeuvre in war, 
but it is not an act of which a minister, 
sincerely desirous of peace, ought to 
boast. That it was such a maneuvre, I 
am convinced, by the eagerness and ex- 
ultation with which the correspondence 
has been published. Is there no better 
means of making the government of France 
believe the sincerity of your wishes for 
peace? Why is it not considered how 
other treaties have been made ? Why not 
make your disposition for peace known by 
various other channels than an open nee 
gotiation? And, above all, why not re- 
cognize the republic, and renounce an 

design against it on account of the princi- 
ples on which it was founded? When that 
great man, the late lord Chatham, was 
consulted respecting the best mode of ter- 
minating the unfortunate dispute with 
America, did he send to know what were 
the terms demanded by the Americans? 
No: his opinion was, that nothing would 
effect a complete conciliation, but a com- 
plete change in his majesty’s councils.— 
[A laugh on the treasury bench. ]—Gen- 
tlemen may laugh, but I do not under- 
stand how tha calamities of the people, 
brouglit on by the present councils of his 
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majesty, can be a subject of merriment. 
Toremove those calamities, a total change, 
not only in the councils of his majesty, 
but in his counsellors, is absolutely neces- 
sary ; for to suppose, after their recent 
conduct, that they will abandon those 
principles of action which have brought 
on us so many misfortuues, is absurd. 
They have not in any way manifested 
suchachange. The administration which 
conducted the American war, was found 
unfit to settle the peace; and yet lord 
North, of whom as a private man I never 
can speak but with respect and esteem, 
had a most conciliating disposition, and 
never was considered to be personally 
anxious to establish our dominion over 
America, neither had he spoken with so 
much acrimony of our enemies as has 
lately been the case. He might have 
treated with more advantage than our 
present ministers, and yet it was found 
necessary that he should resign. 

The change of feeling towards the 
French must have been very sudden in the 
right hon. gentleman; for at the time he 
was making pacific professions, he was 
sending an expedition to the coast of 
France, which if it had succeeded, would 
have compelled him to declare Louis 18th 
king. Had the island of Noirmoutier 
been taken in the name of Louis 18th, in 
whose name it was summoned by a British 
officer, how could ministers have recog- 
nized the republic? It appears, then, that 
their conversion is very sudden, and sud- 
den conversions are most suspicious. It 
is but too manifest, that they never were 
sincerely desirous of negotiating a peace 
with the French republic. They might, 
indeed, draw up a paper with the inge- 
nuity of special pleaders, that might serve 
asa declaration in a court of law, but 
which, from its ambiguous mode of ex- 
pression, could not satisfy a more liberal 
judgment of the sincerity of their wishes 
for peace. I do not wish to visit the sins 
of the father upon the son; I do not wish 
that the descendants of the house of Bour- 
bon should be treated in the manner in 
which they treated the unfortunate house 
of Stuart; but if your pacific offers were 
sincere, you should have disowned Louis 
1$th as king of France. You should have 
recalled lord Macartney, who was sent.as 
ambassador to him, and avowed that you 
made war on France as a republic, and 
consequently that you recognized it as 
such. It would have been a becoming act 
of justice in you to have declared this to 
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Louis 18th; and it would have been an 
act of prudence to oe with a view 
of convincing the Directory of the since- 
rity of the change in your sentiments; it 
would have freed the unfortunate emi- 
grants from all farther suspense respect- 
ing their fate, and would have convinced 
the French government of your actual 
solicitude for peace. 

And here ae beg pardon of the 
House, for entering into a short digres- 
sion on the double Sealing that has been 
used towards the unfortunate emigrants 
from France, and observe, that it is a 
most consoling circumstance to me, that 
not one of them owes the smallest atom of 
his misfortunes to any thing I ever did or 
said. It was natural that those unhappy 
men, when they heard that the estates of 
Englishmen were insecure, unless the es- 
tates of the emigrants were restored ; 
when they heard that we could not make 
peace with the republicans, without laying 
the head of our sovereign on the block; 
when they heard that Great Britain was 
fighting for her very existence; it was 
natural for them to say, we may safely 
risk ourselves in the same bark that car- 
ries Ceesar ; we may venture our fortunes 
along with that of the British empire. 
With these opinions, which they imbibed 
from speeches delivered in this House, 
the royalists had been drawn from al! 
parts of France, fully persuaded that they 
would be cordially received here. But 
how have they been duped with ambigu- 
ous declarations, made purposely to de- 
ceive them into an idea that they were to 
fight for the restoration of the French mo- 
narchy, and of their own property ; when, 
in fact, they were only set on to fight for 
the fluctuating views of ministers, who 
never regarded their personal welfare, or 
the cause they wished to support, as an 
object of real importance! In this manner 
- many of the emigrants have been seduced 
.to their ruin, and it would be but an act 
of justice to tell them we are not now 
fighting for the restoration of the French 
monarchy, we are not now fighting for 
the restoration of your property—our only 
object now is, to regain the territories we 
have lost—we are fighting only about the 
conditions of peace. The question now 
is, whether ministers have really changed 
‘their sentiments respecting the origin and 
objects of the war. If they have, they 
should prove it by some unequivocal act 
or declaration. if they have not, as I 


suspect is the case, then this House should 
: 
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entreat his majesty to change his councils, 
I know it will be said, «« What! you have 
been speaking three hours, and all for the 
purpose of procuring a change of minis- 
ters, because such a change might be 
advantageous to yourself.” To this I can 
only answer, that I never will take a part 
in the government, till the principles upon 
which the present war has been made, till the 
principles upon which our domestic politics 
have ech conducted during its continu- 
ance, have been completely renounced and 
abandoned ; for it is to them that we must 
trace thesource of all the evils with which 
we are nowafilicted. No minister who com- 
menced and carried on a war, ever made 
an advantageous peace; but if the pre- 
sent ministers expect to Be an excep- 
tion to this rule, they should show that 
they are seriously convinced of their past 
errors; they should renounce the princi- 
ples on which they have acted, before 
they can hope to put an end, with safety 
and honour, to a war which they have 
conducted with so much rancour and with 
so little success. It has been said, let 
us persevere a little longer, and we shall 
ultimately succeed ; mandats are as much 
depreciated now, as assignats were for- 
merly; France cannot, therefore, con- 
tinue the contest long. In answer to this 
I will only say, look at the effects of 
the war upon ourselves, and consider well 
how long we shall be enabled to carry it 
on. Between fifty and sixty thousand 
men have already been sent tv the West 
Indies; the mortality has been great 
ameng them, and the advantages compa- 
ratively trifling, for if we have taken 
Martinique—St. Vincent’s and Grenada 
are laid waste. The Dutch possessions, 
it is supposed, will form our chief indem- 
nity at the peace. I will ap little as to 
the fairness of taking these from a nation, 
to preserve the territory of which we pro- 
fessedly went to war. I am told, minis- 
ters do not now wish the stadtholder to 
be restored ; but I will only remark, that 
our extensive colonies in different quar- 
ters are already a great incumbrance to 
us in time of war; they exhaust our 
strength, and if our maritime force shall 
ever be equally opposed by a hostile 
power, their possession will be very pre- 
carious. 

We have, Sir, completely failed in all 
the objects for which the war was comM- 
menced. Holland is lost, the king of 
France exiled, and the aggrandizement 
and power of the French republic is more 
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alarming than ever. Of our allies, the | 


king of Prussia, who was the first to treat 
with the French, has sustained the least 
injury ; the king of Spain has been forced 
to make peace, in order to save his domi- 
nions; and the king of Sardinia is now in 
the same predicament, compelled, for his 
own safety, to accept such terms as the 
Directory may choose tu grant. The fate 
of this monarch, whose good faith was so 
loudly extolled in a late debate, who was 
termed the very pattern of fidelity most 
forcibly and unequivocally demonstrates, 
that in proportion as every ally of this 
country, in the present contest has been a 
pattern of fidelity, he has also been an 
example of misfortune. The empress of 


Russia has indeed suffered aa S It | 


is impossible not to see, that her only ob- 
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strengthen his majesty’s government, for 
the protection of bis subjects, by our con- 
fidence and support: but our duties, as 
his majesty’s counsellors, and as the re- 
presentatives of his people, will no longer 
permit us to dissemble our deliberate and 
determined opinion, that the distress, 
difficulty, and peril, to which this country 
is now subjected, have arisen from the 
misconduct of the king’s ministers; and 
are likely to subsist, and to increase, as 
long as the same principles, which have 
hitherto guided these ministers, shall con- 
tinue to prevail in the counsels of Great 
Britain. 

‘ It is painful to us to remind his ma- 
jesty of the situation of his dominions at 
the beginning of this war, and of the high 
degrec of prosperity to which the skill and 


ject in the alliance was to plunder Po- | industry of his subjects had, under the 
d, in which she has been collaterally ' safeguard of a free constitution, raised the 


supported by England. This is a mortal | 


blow to another professed object of the 


war, the balance of power. Will any man — 


believe that the avowed object of the par- | 


tition, the destruction of jacobinism in | 


Poland, was the real cause of dividing 

that unfortunate country? And willany | 
man contend that England and France , 
united, might not have prevented that : 
transaction, and by that means preserved | 
the balance of power in Europe? But 

Poland was abandoned to its fate, suffered 

to be sacrificed, annihilated, destroyed, 

for the sake of those absurd and vicious 

principles, which govern the policy of 
ministers, and which have involved us in 

the present war. These principles must 

now be deserted. If the country is to be 

saved, we must retrace our sjeps; that 

is the only course which presents any 

hope of an effectual cure for the evil. 

All other remedies are mere palliatives, 

which nuust rather prove mischievous than 

useful. What I recommend therefore is 

a complete change of system. Mr. Fox 

concluded a speech which lasted nearly 

four hours by moving, 

«« That an humble Address be present- 
ed to his majesty, most humbly to offer to 
his royal consideration, that judgment 
which his faithful Commons have formed, 
and now deem it their duty to declare, 
eoncerning the conduct of his ministers 
in the commencement, and during the 
progress, of the present unfortunate war. 
As long as it was possible for us to doubt 
from what source the national distresses 
had arisen, we have, in times of difficulty 
and peril, thought ourselves bound to 


British empire, since it can only fill his 
mind with the melancholy recollection of 
prosperity abused, and of opportunities 
of securing permanent advantages wan- 
tonly pejected: Nor shall we presume to 
wound his majesty’s benevolence by 
dwelling on the fortunate consequences 
which might have arisen from the media- 
tion of Great Britain between the powers 
then at war, which might have ensured 
the permanence of our prosperity, while 
it preserved all Europe from the calami- 
ties which it has since endured ; a media- 
tion which this kingdom was so well fitted 
to carry on with vigour and dignity by 
its power, its character, and the nature of 
its government, happily removed at an 
equal distance from the contending ex- 
tremes of licentiousness and tyranny. 

‘ From this neutral and impartial sys- 
tem of policy, his majesty’s ministers 
were induced to depart, by certain mea- 
sures of the French government, of which 
they complained as injurious and hostile 
to this country. With what justice these 
complaints were made, we are not now 
called upon to determine, since it cannot 
be pretended that the measures of France 
were of such a nature as to preclude the 
possibility of adjustment by negotiation ; 
and it is impossible to deny, that the 
power which shuts up the channel of ac- 
commodation must ever be the real ag- 
gressor in war. To reject negotiation 1s 
to determine on hostilities; aad whatever 
may have been the nature of the points in 
question between us and France, we can- 
not but pronounce the refusal of such an 
authorized communication with that coune 
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try, as might have amicably terminated 
the dispute, to be the true and immediate 
cause of the rupture which followed. 
Nor can we forbear to remark, that the 
pretences, under which his majesty’s mi- 
nisters then haughtily refused such autho- 
rized communication, have been suffi- 
ciently exposed, by their own conduct, in 
since submitting to a similar intercourse 
with the same government. 

‘© The misguided policy, which thus 
rendered the war inevitable, appears to 
have actuated the ministers in their deter- 
mination to continue it at all hazards. 
At the same time we cannot but observe, 
that the obstinacy with which they have 
adhered to shir desperate system is not 
more remarkable than their versatility in 
the pretexts upon which they have justi- 
fied it. At one period the strength, at 
another the weakness, of the enemy, have 
been urged as motives for continuing the 
war: the successes as well as defeats of 
the allies have contributed only to pro- 
long the contest; and hope and despair 
have equally served to involve us still 
deeper in the horrors of war, and to 
entail upon us an endless train of calami- 
ties. | 

‘< After the original, professed, objects 
had been obtained, by the expulsion of 
the French armies from the territories of 
Holland and the Austrian Netherlands, 
we find his majesty’s ministers influenced 
either by arrogance or by infatuated am- 
bition and vain hope of conquests, which, 
if realized, could never compensate to the 
nation for the blood and treasure by which 
they must be obtained; rejecting, un- 
heard, the overtures made by the execu- 
tive council of France, at a period when 
the circumstances were so eminently fa- 
vourable to his majesty and his allies, 
that there is every reason to suppose that 
& negotiation, commenced at such a junc- 
ture, must have terminated in an honour- 
able and advantageous peace. To the 
prospects arising from such an opportu. 
hity they preferred a blind and obstinate 
perseverance tn a war, which couid scarce 
have any remaining object but the unjusti- 
fiable purpose of imposing upon France a 
government disapproved of by the inhabi- 
tants of that country. And such was the 
infatuation of these ministers, that, far 
from being able to frame a wise and com- 
prehensive system of policy, they even 
rejected the few advantages that belonged 
to their own unfortunate scheme. ‘The 
general existence of a design to interpose 
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inthe internal government of France was 
too manifest not to rouse into active hos- 
tility the national zeal of that people; but 
their particular projects were too equivo- 
cal to attract the confidence, or procure 
the co-operation, of those Frenchmen 
who were disaffected to the then governs 
ment of their country. The nature of 
these plans was too clear not to provoke 
formidable enemies, but their extent was 
too ambiguous to conciliate useful friends. 

‘‘ We beg leave farther to represent to 
your majesty, that at subsequent periods, 
your ministers have suffered the most fa- 
vourable iff Babee to escape of ob- 
taining an honourable and advantageous 
pacification : they didnot avail themselves, 
as it was their duty to have done, of the 
unbroken strength of the great confede- 
racy which had been formed’ against 
France, for the purpose of giving effect 
to overtures for negotiation: they saw 
the secession of several powerful ‘states 
from that confederacy ; shies suffered it 
to dissolve without an effort for the at- 
tainment of a general pacification: they 
loaded their country with the odium of 
having engaged with the most question- 
able views, without availing themselves of 
that combination for procuring favourable 
conditions of peace. That, from this 
fatal neglect, the progress of hostilities 
has only served to establish the evils 
which might certainly have been avoided 
by negotiation, but which are now eon- 
firmed by the events of the war. We 
have felt that the unjustifiable and im- 

racticable attempts to establish royalty 
in France, by force, has only proved fatal 
to its unfortunate supporters. We have 
seen, with regret, the subjugation of Hol- 
land and the aggrandizement of the 
French republic ; and we have to lament 
the alteration in the state of Europe, not 
only from the successes of the French, 
but from the formidable acguisition of 
some of the allied powers on the side of 
Poland ; acquisitions alarming from their 
magnitude, but still more so from the 
manner in which they have been made: » 
1 so fatally has this war operated to destroy, 
in every part of Europe, that balance of 
power for the support of which it was un- 
dertaken, and to extend those cvils which 
it was its professed object to avert. 

‘© Most cordially, therefore, did we ase 
sure his majesty, this his faithful Com- 
mons heard with the sincerest satisfaction, 
his majesty’s most gracious message of 
the Sth of December, wherein his majesty 
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acquaints them that the crisis, which was | affairs of the kingdom, but by the adop- 


depending at the commencement of the 
present session, had led to such an order 
of things as would induce his majesty to 
meet any disposition to negotiation, en 
the part of the enemy, with an earnest de- 
sire to give it the fullest and speediest ef- 
fect, and to conclude a gencral iat] of 
peace whenever it could be effected on 
just and suitable terms for himself and his 
allies. That from this gracious commu- 
nication, they were led to hope for a speedy 
termination to this most disastrous con- 
test; but that, with surprise and sorrow, 
they have now reason to apprehend that 
three months were suffered to elapse be- 
fore any steps were taken towards a nego- 
tiation, or any overtures made by his ma- 
jesty's servants. 

‘‘ With equal surprise and concern 
they have observed, when a fair and open 
conduct was so peculiarly incumbent on 
his majesty’s ministers, considering the 
prejudices and suspicions which their pre- 
vious conduct must have excited in the 
minds of the French, that, instead of act- 
ing in that open and manly manner which 
became the wisdom, the character, and 
dignity, of the Brirish nation, they adopt- 
ed a mode of proceeding calculated rather 
to excite suspicion than to inspire confi- 
dence in the enemy. Every expression 
which might be construed into an acknow- 
Jedgment ofthe French republic, or even 
an allusion to its forms, was studiously 
avoided: and the minister, through whom 
this overture was made, was, in a most 
unprecedented manner, instructed to de- 
elare, that he had no authority to enter 
into any negotiation or discussion rela- 
tive to the objects of the proposed treaty. 

' & That it is with pain we reflect, that 
the alacrity of his majesty’s ministers in 
apparently breaking off this negotiation, 
as well asthe strange and unusual manner 
in which it was announced to the minis- 
ters of the various powers of Europe, af- 
fords a very unfavourable comment on 
their reluctance in entering upon it, and 
is calculated to make the most injurious 
impression respecting their sincerity, on 
the people of France. 

‘* On a review of so many instances of 
gross and flagrant misconduct, proceed- 
ing from the same pernicious principles, 
and directed with incorrigible obstinacy 
to the same mischievous ends, we deem 
ourselves bound in duty to his majesty, 
and to our constituents, to declare, that 
we sce no rational hope of redeeming the 


tion of a system radically and fundamen- 
tally different from that which has pro- 
duced our present calamities. 

“Until his majesty’s ministers shall, 
from a real conviction of past errors, ap- 
pear inclined to regulate their conduct 
upon such a system, we can neither give 
any credit to the sincerity of their pro- 
fessions of a wish for peace, nor repose 
any confidence in their capacity for con- 
ducting a negotiation to @ prosperous is- 
sue. Odious as they are to an enemy, 
who must still believe them secretly .to 
cherish those ri leer ke and chinjerical 

ojects, which they have been compelled 
in public to disavow, contemptible in the 
eyes of all Europe, from the display of in- 
sincerity and incapacity which has marked 
their conduct, our only hopes rest on his 
majesty's royal wisdom and unquestioned 
affection for his people, that he will be 
graciously pleased to adopt maxims of 
policy nrore suited to the circumstances 
of the times than those by which his mi- 
nisters appear to have been governed, and 
to direct his servants to take measures, 
which, by differing essentially, as well in 
their tendency as in the principle upon 
which they are founded, fromthose which 
have hitherto marked their conduct, may 
give this country some reasonable hope, 
at no very distant period, of the establish- 
ment of a peace, suitable to the interests 
of Great Britain, and likely to preserve the 
tranquillity of Europe.” 

Mr. Pitt said, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had dwelt rather more at length 
than was obviously necessary, on a pro- 
position in itself sufficiently evident, and 
which needed not to be enforced by the 
great authority of that illustrious orator 
of antiquity, whose name he had thought 
proper to quote on:the occasion. The 
proposition was, that at certain periods it 
may be useful to take a review of past 
events, in order to apply to our present 
situation the lessons of experience, to 
examine the sources of former errors, and 
to trace the causes of those calamities 
under which the country may suffer, in 
order to obviate future misconduct, and, 
if possible, to procure redress for ex- 
isting evils. That such a retrospect may, 
in most cases, be wise and salutary, is a 
Peotone which will hardly be denied. 

tis evident, that an appeal to experience 
is the best guard to future conduct, and 
it may be necessary to probe the nature 
of the misfortune, in order to apply a 
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suitable remedy. But I shall not take up 
the time of the House in discussing a 
point so obviously true, and so universally 
acknowledged. I feel the Jess inclination 
to detain their attention, as I contend 
that this proposition, which is so true in 
general, does not apply to the particular 
state of the country. There are some 
situations in which a wide and very ample 
survey of past events, may,perhaps, better 
be spared, particularly at a moment when 
the honour and interests of the nation 
demand the united concurrence of every 
friend to the country in the same object. 
and point out only one line of conduct 
which can consistently be pursued. What- 
ever may be the difference of opinions 
with respect to the origin and conduct of 
the war, whatever may be the events 
which have occurred during its progress, 
or the pressure of the calamities it has 
occasioned, under our present circum- 
stances, compelled as we are to continue 
the war by the ambition and obstinacy of 
the enemy, left without the option of a 
safe and honourable retreat, a mere appeal 
to past events can neither be canned or 
proper, and even prudence demands from 
us to dismiss all retrospect, in order to 
look to the means of future exertion, and 
_the prospect ot probable success. The 
right hon. gentleman, in the commence- 
ment of his speech, alluded to the new 
situation which has arisen with respect to 
the war, and which, I contend, renders its 
continuance no longer a matter of choice 
but of necessity. But if he consumed so 
much time in proving the necessity of a 
retrospect, so much time in the retrospect 
itself, and so little on that new situation 
in which the country is placed ; if, on the 
former topics he had recourse to a de- 
tached and elaborate argument, while he 
so slizhtly touched on the point of more 
immediate interest, and pressing urgency, 
it is because he felt that he must disap- 
point the public in withholding his opinfon 
in the present crisis, after the declaration 
of those sentiments which he has repeat- 
edly uttered. If by the refusal of the ene- 
my to accede to fair and honourable terms 
of peace, that period is now arrived, which 
he formerly declared would secure his 
cordial support to the continuance of the 
war—that period which, by exhibiting in 
the strongest light the unjust policy and 
unreasonable ambition of the enemy, he 
then pronounced would undoubtedly have 
the effect to unite all England, and to 


divide all France, he would have better 
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fulfilled the pledge which he solemnly 
gave to the public, by admitting the ne- 
cessity and justice of prosecuting the war 
under these circumstances, than by occu- 
pying a wide field of general reasoning, 
and entering into a minute historical 
detail of past events. In that case, how- 
ever he might have Jamented past miscon- 
duct, however he might have retained 
former differences of opinion, consistent 
with his duty as a member of parliament, 
and his feelings as an Englishman, he 
must have admitted the necessity of man! 
perseverance, and of vigorous exertion, if 
he wished to remain true to the eountry 
and just to his own principles. The right 
hon. gentleman, however, has thought 
fit studiously to avoid giving any opinion 
on the conduct of the enemy, or ad- 
verting to that new situation in which the 
country is placed by the recent come 
munication. 

Under this protest, that the time which 
the right hon. gentleman has chosen for 
retrospect is that precise period when re- 
trospect might have been most conveni- 
ently spared, because we have now no 
option between war and peace, because 
we are now called upon not to decide on 
the past, but to act for the future, 1 shall 
not enter at large into the long, historical 
detail which the right hon. gentleman has 
brought forward, but shall call your at- 
tention to that part of the subject which 
he has omitted, namely, the situation im 
which the country at present stands, and 
the points, now at issue between us and 
the enemy. Under this protest, however, 
I have no objection to follow the right 
hon. gentleman through the leading points 
of his retrospect. The points on which 
he chiefly insisted, come under the follow- 
ing heads: First, that we should retract 
past errors, and confess that we have 
made an unjust aggression in a contest 
which we formerly declared to have 
originated in the unprincipled policy and 
insolent ambition of the enemy, and which 
was rendered necessary on our part for 
self-preservation, and the security of our 
dearest interests. Secondly, That we 
should admit that the cause of the war, as 
we undertook it, was the restoration of 
monarchy in France. Thirdly, that during 
the progress of hostilities, many better 
opportunities have occurred for restoring 
tranquillity, and much more favourable 
terms might have been had than, can now 
be hoped for. Fourthly, That we should 
be prepared to state, that our resources 
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are exhausted, and that all hope from the 
adoption of vigorous measures ought to 
be abandoned. Fifthly, That we should 
allow, that from our former conduct and 
¥epeated declarations, the enemy are 
fully justified in their distrust of our sin- 
cerity with regard to peace, and that, on 
that ground, their answer to a late com- 
munication is strictly defensible. These 
were the leading points on which the right 
hon. geutleman insisted, stated very 
generally as specific propositions ; but in 
arguing which, he went into long details 
filled up with a great deal of rich and 
glowing colouring. First, I must remark, 
that the right hen. gentleman, who wished 
by the declaration which he proposed, 
that ministers should acknowledge all 
past errors, must have forgotten that he 
was also calling upon the House to re- 
scind all the decisions which they had 
come to in the course of four years. His 
majesty's ministers are accused of having 
plunged the nation unnecessarily in a 
most bloody and expensive war, a charge 
in which parliament were implicated, be- 
’ cause they have, upon the most mature 
consideration, declared that they con- 
sidered the present, to be a just and ne- 
cessary war. The right hon. gentleman 
has not, upon this occasion, trusted to his 
usual arguments, to prove, that we were 
in fact the aggressors in this war; he has 
Jaid his ground much higher, and at- 
tempted to prove, 2 priori, that the war 
On our part was unjust. He has endea- 
woured to prove the war was unjust on our 
part, because it was unexpected; and to 

rove that it was unexpected, he goes 
Jack to 1792, and refers to a speech made 
by me on the opening of the budget for 
that year,* which he describes as having 
been uttered ina tone of great satisfac- 
tion, triumph, and exultation. It ie true, 
indeed, that I felt much satisfaction in 
exhibiting to the country the high degree 
of prosperity to which it had then 
reached: hot less satisfaction I am sure 
than the right hon. gentleman seems 
to feel in giving them the melancholy 
picture that he has now drawn of its 
present reduced situation; and I felt 
the more vivid satisfaction in - viewing 
that prosperity, as it enabled us to prepare 
for, and enter into, a contest of a nature 
altogether unprecedented. But I must 
remark as a singular circumstance, now 
that period of prosperity is over, the 
ES 
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right hon. gentleman dwells on the re- 
trospect rather rapturously, though i¢ 
seemed but little to affect him at the time 
it was enjoyed. In bringing forward that 
budget he remarks, that I held out a pros- 
pect of fifteen peas peace, and afterwards 
seems to attach a degree of insincerity to 
the declarations of ministers on that sub- 
ject. What can countenance such an ac- 
cusation, I am at a joss to discover. For 
at the periods alluded to, every motive of 
public duty, every consideration of per- 
sonal ease, must have induced me to exert 
the best of my endeavours to promote a 
peace, by which alone I could be enabled 
to effect the favourite objects I had in 
view, of redeeming the pe debt and 
the 4 per cents as alluded to by the 
right hon. gentleman. No stronger proof 
could be given of the sincerity of govern- 
ment to promote and insure peace, than 
was then given by ministers; and if the 

were disappointed, the fault is not wi 

them; their conduct must be justified 
by the imperious necessity, which,\in 
1793, compelled them to resist an unpro- 
voked aggression. As to the accusations 
urged against us of not offering our me- 
diation, or even resisting it when solicited, 
they are equally of little weight. Are 
ministers to be blamed, for what it would 
be hazardous in them to have attempted, 
namely, to propose a mediation, where 
both parties were not ready to agree? 
To have erected ourselves into arbiters 
could only expose us to new difficulties 
and disputes, if we were determined, as 
we ought to be, to enforce that mediation 
on the parties who refused to admit it. 
And what is the great use which the right 
hon. gentleman seems to be so eager to 
derive from peace, if it had been so 
secured? Why that we should goto war 
in order to prevent the partition of Po- 
land! In general policy, I am ready to 
confess that this partition is unjust; but 
it does not go, as is said, to overturn the 
balance of power in Europe, for wluch 
the right hon. gentleman, as it suits his 
argument, expresses greater or less soli- 
citude; for that country being nearly 
divided equally between three great 
powers, it can little contribute to the 
undue aggrandizement of either. But 
how strange does it seem in that right 
hon. gentleman to inveigh so strongly 
against the partition of Poland, who cen- 
sured ministers for their endeavours to 
prevent the partition of Turkey; for I 
beg the House to observe, that it is the 
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establishment of the principle, that this 
country could not interfere to prevent the 
partition of Turkey, that precludes the 
Bes pUy of any interference with respect 
to Poland. 

As to the latter transactions that have 
occurred between this country and France, 
they are too fresh in the memory of the 
House, to require that I should call their 
attention to them. The resolutions to 
which we have come on this subject are 
too sacred, the ee too settled, and 
too deeply formed, to be lightly reversed. 
We cannot, surely, forget the first cause 
of complaint, allowed to be well founded, 
and the famous decree of the 19th of No- 
vember, which was an insult and an out- 
rage on all civilized nations. If any thing 
could have aggravated the letter of that 
act, it was the spirit which pervaded it, 
and the practical circumstances which ac- 
companied it. Seditious men, delegated 
from this country, with treason in their 
mouths and rebellion in their hearts, were 
received, welcomed, and caressed by 
the legislature of France. That go- 
vernment, without waiting until it had 
even established itself, declared hostilities | 


against all the old established systems: 


without having scarcely an existence, it: 
had the presumption to promise to inter-— 
pose to the destruction of all the existing | 
governments in the world. All govern- | 
ments alike fell under its vengeance; the | 
old forms were contemned and reprobated, | 
those which had stood the test of expe- 
rience, whether monarchy, aristocracy, 
or mixed democracy, were all to be de- 
stroyed. They declared that they would 
join the rebellious subjects of any state to 
overturn their government. The right 
. hon. gentleman contended, that this ob- 
noxious decree was done away by a sub- 
sequent one. But what was the expla- 
nation they had given? It was, that they 
would not interfere in the government of | 
another country, except they were of opi- 
nion that the majority of that country 
wished for a change of government. As 
to their declaration against aggrandize- 
muent, without stopping to argue a point 
that is so extremely clear, I will only 
refer the House to their whole conduct 
towards Belgium. They declared that 
they would not interfere in the govern- 
ment of Belgium, after it had consoli- 
dated its liberties ;—a strange way of de- 
clining interference when a form of con- 
stitution was forced on them, bearing the 
name, but not the stamp of liberty, apd 
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compelling the Belgians to consolidate 
and preserve it. With respect to ano- — 
ther cause of the war, viz. the openin 
of the Scheldt, their explanations regard- 
ing that circumstance, and their inten- 
tions upon Holland, were equally unsa- 
tisfactory ; their ultimatum was, that they 
would give no farther satisfaction; and 
their refusing a fair explanation made 
them the aggressors in reality, if not in 
form. Still, however, the channel of ne- 
gotiation was not cut off by this country : 
as long as the king of France retained a 
shadow of power, M. Chauvelin continued 
to be received in an official capacity; and 
even after the cruel catastrophe of that 
unfortunate monarch, his majesty’s mi- 
nister at the Hague did not refuse to 
communicate with general Dumourier, 
when he expressed a wish to hold a con- 
ference with him relative to some pro- 
posals of peace. When all these oppor- 
tunities had been offered and neglected, 
they declared war, and reduced us to the 
necessity of repelling an unjust aggression. 
In every point of view, therefore, they. 
were evidently the aggressors. I cannot 
help wishing to recall the attention of the 
House to the general conclusion of what 
I have stated, for upon that rests all I 
have to say on the first part of the nght 
hon. gentleman’s propositions. If the 
House had been hurried by passion into 
the war, would it go to the enemy to 
atone for its misconduct, and accede to 
such conditions as the enemy might offer? 
And, yet the right hon. gentleman pro- 
poses, that we should bow down before 
the enemy, with the cord about our necks, 
when we have not felt the self-reproach 
of doing wrong; that we should abjure 
our recorded professions, and receive a 
sentence of condemnation, as severe as 
undeserved. This, I contend, would be 
to renounce the character of Britons, 
Even if, by the adverse fortune of war, 
we should be driven to sue for peace, I 
ne we shall never be mean enough to 
acknowledge ourselves guilty of a false- 
hood and injustice, in order to obtain it. 
The right hon. gentleman’s next accu- 
sation against ministers is, that they have 
been guilty of a radical error, in not ac- 
knowledging the French republic. It is 
said, that this has been the bar to all 
treaty; that this has prevented every 
overture in subsequent situations. I 
admit it has so happened, that we have 
never ackanwleded: the republic; and I 
admit also, that no overture for peace, 
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on the pet of this country, has been made 
tilllately. Iadmit, that after the siege of 
Valenciennes, I did say, it was not then 
advisable to make conditions, and I 
admit also, that when we struggled under 
disadvantages, 1 was equally averse: 
whence the right hon. gentleman infers, 
that “if you will not treat for peace 
when you are successful, nor treat for it 
when you are unfortunate, there must 
be some secret cause, which induces us 
to believe you are not disposed to treat 
at all.” Is it reasonable, I ask, when a 
just hope is entertained of increasing our 
advantages, to risk the opportunity 
which these advantages would secure of 
making better terms; or, is it reasonable 
when we experience great and deplorable 
misfortunes, to entertain a just apprehen- 
sion of obtaining a peace, on fair and 
permanent conditions? These are the 
principles on which I have acted, and 
they are raised upon the fair grounds of 
human action. If success enough were 
gained to force the enemy to relinquish 
a part of their possessions, and we might 
not yet hope to be wholly selieved from 
similar dangers, except by a repetition of 
similar efforts and similar success, was it 
inconsistent for a lover of his country to 
push those efforts farther, upon the rea- 
sonable expectation of securing a moreé 
permanent and honourable peace? And, 
on the other hand, when we experienced 
the sad reverse of fortune; when the 
spirit of our allies was broken, our troops 
discomfited, our territories wrested from 
us, and all our hopes disconcerted, did it 
argue a want of reason, or a want of 
prudence not to yield to the tempo- 
rary pressure? In carrying on the 
war, we have met with misfortunes, God 
knows, severe and bitter! Exclusive 
of positive acquisitions, however, have we 
gained nothing by the change which has 
taken place in France? If we had made 
peace in 1793, as the right hon. gentle- 
man says we ought to have done, we 
should have made it before France had 
lost her trade; before she had exhausted 
her capital ; before her foreign possessions 
were captured, and her navy destroyed. 
This is my answer to every part of the 
right hon. gentleman’s speech relative to 
making peace at those early periods. 

But a discussion is once more intro- 
duced as to the object of the war. Mi- 
nisters have repeatedly and distinctly 
stated the object ; but it is a custom, on 
the other side of the House, to take un- 
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guarded and warm expressions of indivi- 
duals in favour of the war, for declara- 
tions of ministers. Thus, many thin 
which fell from that great man, Mr, 
Burke, have since been stated as the so- 
lemn declaration of government; though 
it is known that, to a certain extent, 
there is a difference between minis- 
ters and that gentleman upon this sub- 
ject. But then it is to be taken as clear, 
that mmisters are not only anxious for 
the restoration of monarchy in France, 
but the old monarchy with all its abuses. 
That ministers wished to treat with a go- 
vernment in which Jacobin principles 
should not prevail, that they wished for a 
government from which eet could hope 
tor security, and that they thought a mo- 
narchy the most likely form of govern- 
ment to afford to them these advantages, 
is most undoubtedly true ; but that they 
ever had an idea of continuing the war 
for the purpose of re-establishing the old 
Spee oii of France, with all its abuses, 
solemnly deny. If, for the reasons I 
have before stated, it would not have 
been prudent to have made a peace in the 
early stage of the contest, surely it would 
not have been advisable when the enemy 
were inflated with success. The fate of 
the campaign of 1794 turned against us 
upon as narrow a point, as I believe ever 
occurred. We were unfortunate, but the 
blame did not rest here: that campaign 
led to the conquest of Holland, and to 
the consternation which immediately ex- 
tended itself among the people of Ger- 
many and England. What, however, was 
the conduct of ministers at that period? 
If they had given way to the alarm, they 
would have been censurable indeed. Instead 
of doing so, they immediately sent out ex- 
peditions to capture the Dutch settle- 
ments, which we may now either restore 
to the stadtholder, if he should be re- 
stored, or may retain them ourselves. If, in- 
stead of that lme of conduct, ministers 
had then acknowledged the French re- 
public, does the right hon. gentleman sup- 
pose that the terms we should then have 
obtained would have been better than 
those we can now expect? Then, it was 
asked, why did not administration nego- 
ciate for peace before the confederacy 
was weakened by the defection of Spain 
and Prussia, because of course, better 
terms might have been obtained when the 
allies were all united, than could be ex- 
ted after they became divided ? It un- 
Goubtedly would have been a most ad- 
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* wantageous thing, if we could hava pre- 
vailed upon Spain and Prussia to have 
continued the war until the enemy were 
brought to terms, but that not hav- 
ing been the case, we at least had the ad- 
' vantage of the assistance of those powers, 
while they remained in the confederacy. 
Before any blame can attach upon mi- 
nisters upon tbis ground, it will be ne- 
cessary to show, that, Li to the defec- 
tion of Prussia and Spain, terms Were 
' proposed to us, which we rejected. Whe- 
ther these two powcrs have gained much 
from the peace they have made, is not 
a question very difficult to be answered. 
Whether Spain was really in that state 
that she could not have maintained ano- 
ther campaign, without running the risk 
of utter destruction, is a point upon which 
I do not choose tv give an opinion; 
but with respect to Prussia, she certainly 
enjoys the inactivity of peace, but she has 
all the preparation and expense of war. 
The right hon. gentleman again adverts 
to the form of government which, he says, 
it was the intention of ministers to esta- 
‘blish in France, and alludes, particularly 
to the affair at Toulon; and from that sub- 
ject he makes a rapid transition to the 
case of M. de la Fayette. With respect 
to the treatment of that unfortunate gen- 
tleman, the government of Great Britain 
~ had no share in it; nor did ministers 
think themselves warranted in interfering 
with the allies upon the subject. With 
regard to M. Lameth, the right hon. 
gentleman certainly did ministers justice, 
when he said they could feel no antipathy 
to that person; and they certain y did 
feel great reluctance in ordering him to 
quit the kingdom; but as to the motive 
which induced them to ‘take that step, 
they did not conceive it to be a proper 
subject of discussion. The act of parlia- 
- ment had vested discretion in the execu- 
tive government, and they must be left 
to the exercise of it. The right hon. 
gentleman has also alluded to the situa- 
tion of the emigrants, and asserted, that 
if government were of opinion that there 
was no prospect of making an attack with 
success upon France, it was the height 
of cruelty to have employedthem. This, 
however, was not the case: there were, 
at different times, well grounded expec- 
tations of success against that country, 
and surely it cannot be considered as 
cruelty to have furnished the emigrants 
with the means of attempting to regain 
their properties and their honours. 
§ 
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The right hon. gentleman has also 
thought proper to dwell at considerable 
length en the state of the enemy’s fi- 
nances. He is willing to admit that their 
finances are, as he says I have stated 
them to be, in the very gulf of bank- 
ruptcy—in their Jast agonies. But then 
the right hon. gentleman proceeds to ask 
me whether, notwithstanding this finan- 
cial prea they have not prose- 
cuted their military operations with in- 
creased vigour and success? Whether 
notwithstanding these their last agonies, 
they may not make such dreadful strug- 
gles as may bring their adversaries to the 
grave? I will not now detain the House 
by contrasting the finances of this coun- 
try with those of the enemy; I will not 
now dwell on the impossibility of a na- 
tion carrying ona veorcve war, in which 
it is annually expending one-third of its 
capital; but I will tell the right bon. gen- 
tleman, that the derangement of the 
French armies at the latter end of the 
last campaign, the exhausted state of 
their magazines and stores, and their ul- 
timate retreat before the allied troops, 
furnish a convincing proof that the rapid 
decline of their finances begins to affect 
in the greatest degree their military ope- 
rations. How far their recent successes, 
on the side of Italy deserve credit to the 
extent stated by the right hon. gentle- 
man, I shall not take upon me to say ; 
I have had no intelligence on the sub- 
ject, and therefore shall offer no opinion 
to the House. 

The next topic which I have to con- 
sider, is the argument drawn from the 
 bebaes of our sincerity in the message 

elivered to the French minister at Basle, 
on the 8th of March. One inference 
drawn by the right hon. gentleman arises 
from the circumstance of this message 
having been communicated four months 
after his majesty’s speech, and three 
months after the declaration made to 
parliament, that his majesty was ready 
to give effect to any disposition manifested 
on the part of the enemy for the conclu- 
sion of a general peace. In the first 
place, it must be remembered, that nei- 
ther the speech from the throne, nor 
the declaration expressed any intention 
in the British government to be the first 
in making proposals for opening a nego- 
tiation. The fair construction went no 
farther than to invite the enemy tou make 
the first advances, if they were so dis- 
posed. Gentlemen, therefore, have no 
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right to feelin any degree disappointed 
at the delay of the communication, since, 
in being the first to make any overtures 
of peace, his majesty’s ministers went 
beyond any pledge they had given, or 
any expectation that ought to be enter- 
tained. It has farther been objected, that 
those proposals must be insincere, be- 
cause it did not appear that on this occa- 
sion we had acted in concert with our 
allies. A sufficient answer to this may be 
given by the peculiar circumstances of 
affairs, the lateness of the season, and 
those communications being cut off, by 
which we and our allies were before ena- 
bled to maintain a ready intercourse. 
They are, however, as much mistaken in 
their facts, as they are in their inferences 
for this step was not taken without pre- 
vious communication with our allies, and 
we acted in concert with them, though 
they were not formally made parties to 
the proposal. Another proof, it should 
seem, of our insincerity is, that, in the 
message alluded to, we did not recognize 
the republic. It is truly generous in the 
right hon. gentleman, to find out an ob- 
jection for the French which they them- 
selves did not discover. We had the 
answer of the Directory to our note, and 
they took not the least notice of the re- 
public not having been recognized. If 
that had been an indispensable form, 
without which they considered themselves 
insulted, their natural conduct would have 
been to give no answer at all. On this 
pone of recognition, however, the right 
on. gentleman is always extremely ten- 
der. He holds up the example of Ame- 
rica to us, as if it was an instance that 
had any application to the present ques- 
tion. The right hon. gentleman boldl 
contends, that if we had paid the French 
yovernment this mark of respect and con- 
idence, it would have induced them, in 
return, to propose more moderate terms. 
I am, however, very far from expecting 
any such effect; for, in fact, the govern- 
ment of France never seemed to think of 
it. Ido not consider the omission as an 
act of hostility, and they must be aware 
that the proposal to treat in itself implied 
a recugnition, without which it was im- 
possible that a treaty should be con- 
cluded. Another argument of insince- 
rity is, that we did not propose terms to 
the enemy, while we called upon them 
for theirs. This I conceive to be that 
which we had no right to do; the appli- 
cation did not come from the enemy, it 
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was made on our part, and it would have 
been ridiculous to probe: any particular 
terms to them, till we were informed 
whether they were willing to treat at all. 
It has also been alleged that we must 
have been insincere, because when we em- 
ployed the minister at Basle to make this 
application, we did not at the same time 
give him the power to negociate. It was 
extraordinary indeed, that an observation 
of this kind should be urged by any per- 
son who professed the slightest acquaint- 
ance with diplomatic proceedings. Was 
it ever known that the person employed 
to sound the disposition of a belligerent 
party, was also considered as the proper 
minister for discussing all the relative 
interests, and concluding a treaty? The 
gentleman through whom the communi- 
cations were made at Basle, is perfectly 
qualified by his talents, his zeal, and his 
integrity, to conduct any negotiation ; but 
whatever may be his character, it would 
be the height of folly, to entrust the ma- 
nagement of a negotiation of such mo- 
ment to the discretion of an individual 
at such a distance. We wished to avoid 
any thing which could excite the slight- — 
est suspicion, that we were disposed to 
a separate negotiation, which was what 
France would wish, and what was her ani- 
form aim during the present contest. This 
was a policy which in some instances 
was too successful with some of our 
allies, and which enabled her to enforce 
on them successively more harsh and une- 
qual conditions. It was with a view to 
the same open dealing, that it was 
thought proper to publish tothe different 
courts of Europe the message and the 
answer, that the world might judge of 
the moderation or the allies, and the ar- 
rogance of the enemy. 

here is one ground of insincerity 
which I believe the right hon. gentleman 
did not state ; but which the directory 
rested upon, principally, in their answer. 
This was the proposal for holding a ge- 
neral congress. How this could support 
the charge of insincerity, I am. at a loss 
to conceive. The British government 
pointed out the mode of pacification. 
This the enemy thought proper to decline 
and to reproach, but did not attempt to 
substitute any other mode by which the 
object was likely to be obtained. So far 
from projecting any thing which could 
even justly be an object of suspicien, mi- 
nisters had prefe that of a congress, 
which was the only mode in which wars 
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were concluded in all cases wherein allies 
were concerned, ever since the peace of 
Munster, the two last treaties only ex- 
cepted. This charge of insincerit 

represented by the right hon. Soullenan 
as the probable cause of the exorbitant 
terms demanded by the enemy. In my 
humble apprehension, the extravagance 
of their terms leads to an opposite conclu- 
sion, and proves that the plea of insince- 
rity is with them only a pretence. If the 

really a He ministers insincere, their 
policy would have been to make just and 
moderate demands, which, if rejected, 
would exhibit in the face of the world, 


that want of candour and that appetite for | ¢ 


war, which the right hon. gentleman so 
‘unjustly attributes to usy But having, in 
fact, no ee for e, the go- 
vernment of France offered us such terms 
as they knew could not be complied with. 
But, however, the spirit of this country 
may be roused, and its indignation ex- 
cited, by the exorbitant conditions pro- 
posed to it by the enemy, yet even these 
extravagant pretensions should not induce 
us to act under the influence of passion. 
‘We have long waited for the return of 
reason in our deluded enemy, and when- 
ever they shall descend from those inad- 
missible projects which they seem to have 
formed, we shall still be ready to treat 
-with them upon fair and honourable terms. 
We do not shut the door against negotia- 
tion whenever it can be fairly entered 
upon; but the enemy so far from meeting 
‘us, say plainly they cannot listen to any 
terms, but such as in honour we cannot 
accept. The terms of peace which the 
right hon. gentleman pointed at, and 
which, after all, he considers as very dis- 
‘advantageous, are, that the French may 
retain their conquests in Europe, and that 
‘we should keep our acquisitions in the co- 
lonies. What, however, is the proposal 
‘of the Directory ? No less than this : that 
every thing should be restored to them, 
and that they in return shall give up no- 
thing. It is also urged by the right hon. 
gentleman, that we were to blame in so 
abruptly breaking off the negotiation, and 
communicating the result to the world. 
‘To this I answer, that the terms proposed 
by the enemy cut short all farther treaty ; 
and as to the communication of the result, 
it will have the important consequence of 
‘dividing the opinions of France, and unit- 
ing those of England. - 
After a short reply from Mr. Fox, the 
‘House divided : 
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Mr. J. Smyth --- - 

Noks 3 Mr. Sargent - - - ; 216 
So it passed in the negative. 


List of the Minority. 


Antonie, William Lee Macleod, gencral 
Aubrey, sirJohn,bart. Miller, Patrick, jun. 
Bouverie,hon Edward Milner, sir W.M. . 
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Burch, Jos. Randyll § North, Dudley 
Byng, George Plumer, William 
Colhoun, William Rawdon, hon. Joha 


Russell, lord John 


Courtenay, John 
Russell, lord William 


rewe, John 


Fitzpatrick, R. St. John, hon. S. A. 
Fletcher, sir H. bart. Sheridan, Richard B. 
Foley, hon. Edward. Smith, William 
Fox,rt. hon.CharlesJ. Spencer, lord Robert 
Francis, Phili Sturt, Charles 
Grey, Charles Taylor, Michael A. 
Hare, James Townshend, lord John 
Harrison, John Vyner, Robert, jun. 
Howard, Henry estern, Charles C. 
Hussey, William Wharton, John 
Jekyll, Joseph Wilbraham, Roger ' 
Jervoise, Clerke Jer- Wyndham, Henry P. 
voise TELLERS. 


Kemp, Thomas Tarleton, general 
Lechmere, Edm. jun. Whitbread, Sameel 
Long, Samuel — 


A motion, couched in the same terms, 
was this day moved in the House of Lords 
by the earl of Guilford. It was supported 
by the dukes of Bedford and Grafton, the 
marquis of Lansdown, and the earl of 
Lauderdale; and opposed by lords Syd- 
ney, Hawkesbury, Fitzwilliam, Grenville, 
and Mulgrave. It was negatived, on a 
division, by 110 to 10. © 


Debate on the Earl of Lauderdale's Mo- 
tion respecting the State of the Public Ft- 
nances.| May 18. The Earl of Lauder- 
dale rose and said:—My lords; when we 
reflect on the manner in which the modern 
system of European politics has impli- 
cated the finance of every country with 
the nature and existence of its govern- 
ment, the review of the comparative state 
of the public income and expenditure 
forms, perhaps every where, the most 
important object that can occupy the at- 
tention of the politician ; but in this coun- 
try, and in the critical situation in which 
we are involved by his majesty’s ministers, 
a more interesting subject of investiga- 
tion never was presented to any public 
assemably. Unaccustomed till of late to 
attend to the minute details of finance, 
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and compelled by a sense of duty to ad- 


vance opinions in direct opposition to 
those who profess to have spent their lives 
in the study of this intricate science; I 
should be confident indeed if I did not 
feel some apprehension in submitting my 
opinions to their criticism, and to your 
lordships’ consideration. Before I pro- 
ceed to call your attentions to the papers 
which were moved for by my noble friend 
(the marquis of Lansdown), a recollection 
of the mode in which his conduct was 
commented upon in this House, and of 
the authentic manner in which these com- 
ments have been since handed to the pub- 
lic, makes it necessary to state to your 
lordships the futility of the ‘insinuation, 
that the noble marquis did not in his mo- 
tion agitate the subject you were led to 
expect, and.to explain to you the reasons 
why it,falls to my lot to discuss before 
you the expenses of the present war, and 
the debts and revenues of this kingdom. 
It must be in the recollection of” your 
lordships, that the principal object held 
out to you by the noble marquis, when he 
originally mentioned this subject in your 
House was, the departure from that system 
of economy so strongly enforced in the jre- 
ai of the commissioners of accounts. 

hen hearraigned the measure, it was na- 
tural for him’ to wish to present to your 
lordships view, the consequences that en- 
sued from it. It was in this point of view 
that my noble friend moved for the papers 
on your table, that you might see the fatal 
effects of the departure from those regu- 
lations, and of the contempt of those sa- 
Jutary restraints which the forms of par- 
liament and the Jaw of the land have 
placed on the public expenditure. But 
‘when be saw the extent of the materials 
op the table of the House, he judged, and 
judged well, that to comprise the whole 
of the subject in the discussion of one 
day would have been inconsistent with 
that desire he had of exhibiting to the 
public, in the clearest and most distinct 
‘point of view, topics so materially in- 
teresting to the welfare, perhaps to the 
existence, of the state. The division my 
noble friend adopted was that which na- 
turally presented itself:—to discuss, in 
tne first instance, the causes of our cala- 
mities; and, in the second, to exhibit the 
effects they have produced. As the more 


important consideration, he called your 
attention to the first of these subjects; 
I regret .tor the sake of the public, that 
the partianty of my noble friend has 
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placed the second in my hands. This ar- 
rangement however of the business was 
the course that prudence would have gic- 
tated to any man; and it must haye more 
forcibly suggested itself to the noble mar- 
quis, who could not but recollect the 
pains and the attention which he, as well 
as the late marquis of Rockingham, be- 
stowed, at the close of the American war, 
on the means of preventing such abuses 
in future ; who must have seen with asta- 
nishment, the total deviation from that 
solemn 
tion wit 
treasury, gave to the public in the speech 
which they put into the month of sheir 
sovereign in the year 1782.* 


diy discussed -before 
though flippantly undervalued in the com- 
mencement of the speech given to the 
public by the noble baron,+ were of the 
most grave and important nature. The 
neglect of the measure recommended by 
the commissioners of accounts ; the total 
contempt of the Appropriation act; the 
new institution of barracks; of a secre- 
a | of state’s office; a transport board, 
an 


{ilio 


pledge which he, in conjunc- 
the present first lord of the 


The topics my noble friend upon that 
our lordships, 


the additional appointments ip eyery 


department; the unparalleled amount of 


extraordinaries in the army and navy, are 


subjects of such a nature, that to lessen 


their consequence in the pyblic estima- 
tion, was an attempt as bold as it will be 
inefficacious. But the noble lord, not 
choosing to meet my noble friend upon 
such an investigation, quarrels with cer- 
tain expressions and opinions, which he 
feels it ** a sacred duty incumbent on him 
to resist, as far as God has given hin fa- 
culties.” These opinions, however, J 
must observe, with all due respect for the 
faculties bestowed on him, it will be diffi- 
cult for him to contgoyert. My noble 
friend stated, “that our trade was re- 
duced to a dependence on the'very watr 
fare which is fundamentally destroying it; 
and that our resources.were so exhausted 
as to force us to the wretched expedient 
of reviving taxes which were a few years 
since repealed ;”—propositions, which the 
noble baron did wisely to dismiss with 
epithets, rather than to controvert by.ar- 


gument. It would indeed be difficult to 
overthrow opinions which must pervade 
the minds of the people, when they ré- 


flect that the war expenditure of last year 


* See Vol. 23, 


p- 204. : 
+ Lord Auckland. See his Speech at p. 109?- 
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gmounts to a sunt almost equal to the 
total value of both the imports and exports 
of this'cbantry in the year 1787; and 
when they recollect that since the com- 
mencement of the present war, taxes have 
been laid on commodities on which the 
duties had been lowered to the extent of 
¥,952,000/. Yet inthe speech given to 
the public, with little more than a few 
éxclamations of disgust at the opinions 
of my noble friend,’ is all that mass of 
impdrtant matter, détailed to you upon 
@ fdrtiter occasion, passed over without 
dnimadversion.. I confess it excites my 
curidsity, to see whether the noble lord 
will this day as flippantly condemn, and 
as superficially investigate, the less impor- 
tant’ considerations’ which it falls to my 
lot to submit to you. | 
My lords, it is only when compared. 
with the subject my noble friend brought 
before you, that, in speaking on the detail’ 
oF our finances, I can think of using the 
terth “less important.” For those who 
Have considered how fatal to the interior 
policy of every government derangement 
ifi' fmance bas proved’; who recollect the 
Cofispicuous share which it had in pro- 
ducing the fall of the: Roman empire ; 
aiid who ‘have seen’ its’ recent effects in 
the’ drigin arid’ progress of the French 
Revolution, must sympathise with me in 
saying, that there is no sabject [ can con- 
r more interesting, except the causes 
that Have fatally produced the gloomy 
prospect which the unpleasant duty of 
this’day will oblige me to‘ display. We 
in this House are accustomed to hear 
stoble lords in office dilate upon a subject 
which, on my conscience I believe, there 
is No one in this country but themselves 
Who would think of introducing: 1 mean 
the advantages this nation has acquired 
in the present war, and the successes that 
have attended our arms. But, I belicve, 
even amongst them, there‘is not one who 


will bé disposed to compare our succcsses 


with’those of the French in the war end- 
ing’with the peace of 1783; yet the de- 
rangement of their finances (created in 
the moment of their greatest prosperity, 
exhibiting a deficit smaller than what I 
am afraid truth will compel me to state 
to your lordships as existing in this coun- 
try) levelled a prouder nobility than that I 
have’ the honour to address, and a clergy 
in power and opulence far surpassing 
those I see before me. When we look 
back to those times, we derive also, from 
a recollection of the situation of this 
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‘country, lessons that ought: te be useful 
to us at the present moment.’ Was it the 
success of' the French arms that reduced 
us almost to sue for peace to the enemy ? 
No, my lords; there is no man who does 
‘not remember, that, to the credit: and 
honour of: our navy, at no period of our 
history'were its successes more brilliant 
and glorious. The fatal and careless pro- 
fusion in our expenditure, which distin- 
‘guished that period, was in reality the 
‘sole cause of the humiliating situation of 
that day. Amongst the many who then © 
loudly censured the extravagance and 
profuse expenditure, there was none who 
with more relentless and unforgiving ran 
cour condemned the conduct of those 
who had occasioned it, than the present 
minister. From his affected purity, from 
the solemn pledges he had given in the 
Report of the committee of the House of 
Commons on finarice, of which he was 
a member, and in the speech made by his 
majesty in the yeat 1782, when he was 
d' minister, we had reason to expect 
something more of caution and economy 
in the conduct of our expenditure. Un- 
fortunately however for this country, the 
evils then complained of, and principally. 
censured, have in: this war been carried, 
under his-auspites; to an extent unparal- 
leled in the annals’ of that era. The 
money’ voted by parliament on estimate in 
the last three years of the war, has not 
only far exceeded what was voted in‘ the 
first’ three years of the war with France, 
Spain, Holland, and America; but that 
expenditure, by means of votes of credit’ 
and extraordinaries, so much censured as’ 
the causé of our’ difficulties, has been car- 
ried to a far greater and more alarming’ 
excess. In three years ending 1780, the 
total estimated expense of the army, navy, 
and ordnance amounted to 27,160,000/. 
In the three years including 1795, the’ 
expense’ voted by estimate amounted 
to 35,514,601/... But the excess is pro- 
portionably much greater in the money 
expended without an estimate being pre- 
viously submitted to parliament; for we: 
have the mortification to see, that the total 
amount of unestimated expense in the three’ 
year sending 1780, was 19,1 74,804/. where- 
as in the three ycars ending 1795 it had‘ 
arisentothe enormous sum of 31,386,7304. 
making an excess of upwards of twelve 
millions in this latter period, expended 
in the manner which was stated as so 
alarming, and which is considered by the 
best-informed men who have treated upon 
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‘the subject, as so destructive of all par- 
liamentary control, and constitutional 
principles. The consequences have been 
such as we might naturally expect. In 
proportion as the neglect of forms and 
the relaxation from the regular parliamen- 
tary mode of providing for the public ex- 
penditure have increased, the enormous 
expense of the war, in which we have 
been involved, has augmented: the ex- 
penses of the American war up to the 
year 1781 amounted to the sum of fifty- 
three millions ; but we have now to regret 
that in the prosecution of the present we 
have already created an addition to our 
funded debt of 93 millions, and loaded 
the people of this country, oppressed 
with taxation, with the additional sum of 
4,500,000/. annually. 

Under these circumstances it was with 
astonishment I heard detailed to your 
lordships, with surprise I have seen hand- 
ed to an oppressed people, a consoling 
statement of certain public circumstances 
in the years 1795-6, when compared with 
the years 1783-4. On the fairness of 
the selection of the year 1783 for such a 
comparison I shall have much to say to 
your lordships ; at present I shall only re- 
mark, that whether fair or unfair, it was 
admirably suited to the convenience of 
the noble lord who made the statement. 
Had he selected any of the years during 
the last war, we should have been able to 
have quoted his own authority for the 
flourishing situation of the finance at that 
time and to have contrasted it with the 
opinions he holds on the state of the fi- 
mance at present. In 1789, the noble lord 
taught us to believe, ‘that the rise 
in the excise and customs, evincing the 
extent of home consumption, implied an 
increasing produce and a quick circula- 
tion; and that every known criterion as 
well as every external appearance con- 
curred in proving the quantity of money 
within the country to be unusually great.”* 
In 1783, however, the noble lord passed 
a transient moment with us in opposition; 
and the impression under which his notes 
of that day were formed, whilst it renders 
them convenient for his present purpose, 
will perhaps account for the sort of state- 
ment he has produced. For though the 
noble lord declares “ that it was not his 
wish, even if he had power to accomplish 
it, to lead you or the public into opinions 
of the situation of the country more fa- 
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vourable than the truth would justify;”’ I 
must assert that a statement more strained 
in its items, more calculated to deceive 
by its result, never was exhibited upon 
any occasion. He begins by calling your 
lordships’ attention to a comparison of 
the price of $ Be cent consoles at these 
two periods. Perhaps it may occur to 
you, that as he selected the 2nd of May, 
1796, he might have looked at the price 
of stocks on the 2nd of May, 1783, be- 
fore he proceeded to state the price of 3 
per cents Jan 1784. Perhaps you 
may with me think, that in the beginni 
of this comparative statement he might 
have at least suggested, that in May 17883, 
the price of three ‘per cents actually was 
68. But 1am sure you will agree with 
me in thinking, that in contrasting the 
pe of India stock at these two periods, 
e exhibits to us consistency, and dis- 
plays a continuation of the same disposi- 
tion to fairness, in totally neglecting to 
state, that in May 1783 the price of India 
stock was 138; and that the East India 
company, authorized by parliament, and 
enabled by the sums of money called in 
from the proprictors, have since that 
riod increased their dividend 23 per cent. 
So that, if the increase arising from the 
additional dividend was taken from the 
present price of the stock, it would leave 
It on the second of May 1796 somewhere 
about 168; and instead of exhibiting an 
account of India stock 1784 at 121, and 
in May 1796 at 209, he must have sug- 
gested that the price of India stock was 
138, and that, independent of the aug- 
mentation of dividend, it could not be 
fairly stated in May 1796 at more than 
168. ; 

The noble lord next proceeds to state 
to you the increase of exports and im- 
ports that has of late years taken place. 
I know it is a favourite doctrine to build 
conclusions on the state of our commerce 
and revenue upon this ground; but I 
much doubt the solidity of them. With- 
out commenting on the known inaccu- 
racy with which these accounts, more 
particularly that of our exports, are 
formed, there is much in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, and in the 
reduced trade of our enemy, that leads 
me to think it a temporary and not a 
permanent augmentation. The _ total 


value of the exports and imports in 1795, 
exceeds the total value of the exports 
and imports in 1791 by seven millions ; 


but instead of finding that there has 
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arisen from this any increase of revenue, 
the taxes existing in 1791 have fallen 
short in the year 1795, tothe extent of up- 
wards of 800,000/. With regard to the 
cotton wool, the importation of which 
has so much increased, one would have 
imagined that, in this instance at least, 
the fact might have satisfied the. noble 
lord; but instead of five millions of 
pounds, which he states to be the an- 
nual importation for five years, I think 
I can say from some authority, that the 
za eg in 1783 was 7,800,0004. ; 
and that the average importation of the 
five preceding years exceeded consider- 
ably seven miljons of pounds.—On the 
noble lord’s statement of the exports of 
British merchandize to India, I have only 
to say, that if I recollect right, the ex- 
ports of British merchandize §1795—6, 
were computed at 1,100,000/., instead of 
2,200, - Without entering into any 
minute details of the affairs of the East 
India company, let me only suggest to 
the noble lord, that the improvement made 
in the stock, per computation, amounts 
since 1783, to 2,765,783é.: the receipt of 
the company from the proprietors during 
that period is nearly five millions —a 
circumstance which gives no very fa- 
vourable impression of the great im- 
ptovement in the affairs of the company 
since 1783. 

. The next subject to which the noble 
lord has adverted, is a comparison of the 
amount of the permanent taxes on a three 
years average to the 5th of January 1784, 
with what he calls the amount of the same 
taxes, after making ‘' allowances for 
the intermediate changes and arrange- 
ments of the revenue,” on a three-years 
average to the 5th of January 1785. 
The former he states to be 9,876,0004., 
the latter, 12,381,0002. I should have 
conceived that, if in other respects this 
species of comparison had been unex. 
ceptionable, it might have occurred to 
the noble lord, that the public could see 
no Rreat cause of triumph in the revenue 
of the country producing something more 
in the three first years of this war, with 
all the improvements in our manufac- 
tures, than it did in a period of three 
years when we were reduced by a six- 
years war, the most general in which this 
country was ever engaged, and before the 
tide of commercial transactions could 
have resumed its wonted channels. But 
it requires little examination indeed to 
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lord’s comparative view of circumstances, 
is framed in the spirit which animated him 
in forming for your lordships’ information 
those on which I have already had occa- 
sion to comment. The existing taxes 
before the American war, on an average 
of nine years to Michaelmas 1782, pro- 
duced 8,144,000. In the year ending 
Michaelmas 1782, the produce of the 
same taxes was 7,897,000/.; and in one 
year ending Michaelmas 1783, they pro- 
duced only 6,933,0002. Thus, in the 
commencement of the three years with 
such coat | selected for this com- 
parison, we find that the produce of the 
old taxes had decreased 246,000). below 
their produce on an average of the nine 
antecedent years. And towards the con-~ 
clusion of these favourite three years the 
produce of the same taxes fell short 
1,210,000. In one respect I think it was 
inconsistent with the noble lord’s cir- 
cumspection and prudence to call your 
attention to the produce of the taxes at 
this particular period. For when the 
public recollect, that this great diminu- 
tion of upwards of one million in the pro- 
duce of the revenue happened imme- 
diately on -the conclusion of the last 
peace, perhaps they may anticipate with 
some degree of dread what will be the 
probable situation of our revenue, when 
peace shall be restored to this exhausted 
country. 

The next consoling circumstance which 
we are called to contemplate is the navy 
debt in December 1783, and on the 2nd 
of May 1796. The first is stated by the 
noble Jord to be 15,510,000/., the last 
2,300,000/. How this sum can be fairly 
stated as the existing navy debt, I am at 
a loss to discover. The sum left unpro- 
vided for Dec. 31st, 1795, is equal to the 
existing navy debt in December 1792, 
which was somewhere about 2,700,000/. 
The bills registered on the course of the 
navy, between the 3lst Dec. 1795 and the 
3list March 1796, amount to the sum of 
2,800,000/. But if the noble lord, in- 
stead of selecting the 2nd May 1796, 
had made the comparison between the 
navy debt ee Dec. 1783 and 
Dec. 1795, it would have presented to 
your lordships eye, and that of the public, 
a very different account. You would 
have seen that, if at the former period 
it was 15,500,000/., it amounted at the 
latter to 13,800,000/., and if he had chosen 
by anticipation to have given your lord- 


discover, that this article in the noble | ships’ a view of what may be the probable 
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state’ of the navy debt in’ Dec. 1796, if it 
increases'in the same proportion in which 
it appears to have increased by the papery 
before you during the first three months 
of the present year, it will then, together 
with what was left uoprovided for at the 
end: of last year, amount to 18,900,000. 
Indeed, the noble lotd must know, that in 
selecting the 2nd of May 1796, he has 
chosen alntost the day of the year the 
most favourable for this' strange conipa- 
rative account of the navy debt. 

In the comparison the noblé lord has’ 
made of the bank advances to the public, 
afraid lest in any one instance the year 
1783: should have the advantage, how- 
éver-inconsiderable, of the year 1796, he 
has provided himself with a private ac- 
count of thé: amount of advances May’ 
9nd, 1796; for’ if he had confined him- 
sdlf'to the various documents before par- 
hament on this: subject, he would have 
Been’ obliged to have stated to you that’ 
the advances made by the bank ‘affrounted 
on: the 12th: Sept. 1795 to 11,800,000¢.; : 
on the 9th Dec. 1795 to 12,200,000/.; 
andon the 31st December to 11,600,0002. : 
in every instance exceeding’ the amouht 
of the advance in 1783. Int stating the 
advances of the bank in 1783, the noble 
Jord has not explained whether he in- 
cluded the navy bills at'that time in pos- 
session of the bank. Hf he did, your: 
lordships will easily see that, to make 
the comparison with any degree of fair- 


ness, there must be a farther sum addéd’ 


to the balances in 1795 equal to the 
amount of the value of navy bills at that’ 
time in the possession of the bank. 

My lords, the next article in this ac- 
count exceeds every thing on which I 
have hitherto had occasion to remark. 
The unfunded debt is represented as 
amounting in January 1784 to 27 mil- 
Jrons—May 2nd 1796 it is stated’ as no- 
thing. What, then, has become of the 
balance of 1] millions due to the bank ? 
Has he totally forgotten, that after all his 
strained ingenuity in frittering down the 
existing navy debt, he has confessed 
that the sum due May 2nd 1796 is 
2,300,000/.?2 But let me once more en- 
treat your lordships attention to a plain 
statement of what would have been the 
shape of the account, if the noble lord 
had selected for his comparison the same 
month in 1796 he had chosen in 1784. 
In January 1796 the articles of navy debt, 
bank advances, arrears due to the army, 
und the deficiency of the consolidated 
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fand, alone atfionnt té 27,500;000!.: ex: 
ceeding’ by five hundred’ thousand pounds 
the total of the outstanding unfunded 
debt in January 1784: which your lord: 
ships will permit mé to rémind you was 
after the conclusion of a six-years war of 
notorious and reprobated extravagance. 
—The sinking fund is the next object to 
which your attention is called. In 1783 
you are told there was no sinking fund ; 
in 1796 you are informed it amounted to 
2,500,000/. If at either period a sinking 
fund is talked’of to hold out an idea of 
surplus, it cali only tend to deceive. Ini 
1783 there' was a thing called a sinkin 
fund, and-in 1796 there is a thing called 
a‘sinking fund; but in reality, instead of 
possessing any surplus in the former year, 
there was a loan of twelve millions; in 
the latter, two loans amounting to 
27,500,000/. _ 

I now come to the concluding and un- 
doubtedly the most important article in’ 
this comparisor. The noble lord states 
‘‘ the amount’ of revenue (including the 
land atid: malt’) below the computed ex- 
penditare' on a peace establishment of fif- 
teen millions in’ 1783 ‘at two millions. 
And the attidufit of reverite (incladiig the 
land and'malt) attove the: computed: ex- 
penditure or a similat' peace establish- 
ment, with the addition’ of increased 
charges for the debt incurred ga pres 
sent year 1795, 8,400,000/.” is state- 
ment derives its importance not so much 
from the comparison it exhibits, as’ from! 
the fact it advances, that ifwe were for- 
tunate enough rdw to experience the 
blessings of peace, there would be an ac- 
tual surplus: of 3,400,000/. Before, how+ 
ever, I proceed té& exhibit’ the fallacy 
which this holds forth, I must detain your 
lordships by renvarking on the’ form of 
the proposition and on the nature of the 
premises.’ I'am disposed to censure the 
form of the proposition, because it holds out 
to you, for the first time since the sinking 
fund has been established, that its pro- 
duce is to be deemed a surplus disposable 
like any other surplus at the’ will‘ of par- 
liament; instead of considering it, as it 
hitherto has been, and I trust, ever will 
be treated, as forming as much a part of 
our necessary expenditure as the navy, 
army; or ordnance. With the premises 
upon which this proposition proceeds I can- 
not agree ; for I canconceive nothing more 
calculated to delude, than’ to state that 
there exists a possibility of our peace ex- 
penditure amounting to so small a sum as 
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fifteen millions. The noble lord must 


know that the committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1786, reported that the 
peace establishment, including the sink-. 
lng fund, would be 15,478,000/. ; and the’ 


committee saw no prospect of the affairs 
of the country being in such a situation 
as to get upon this peace establishment 
tll the year 1791, thatis, the eighth year 
after the conclusion of the late war. But 
when the year 1791 arrived, the noble 
Jord knows that another committee of the 
House of Commons declared they did not 
Conceive a possibility of forming a peace 
establishment that should cost less than 
about sixteen millions annually ; and that 
instead of foretelling the period, as the 
former committee Fad done, when the 
country could confine its expenditure 
within s0 narrow bounds, they did not 
even pretend to foresee the time when our 
ve Oat could be so far diminished. 
When the noble Jord states fifteen mil- 
lions to yqu as your probable peace es- 
tablishment, he knows also, or e ought 
to know, that the average annual amount 
of our pene from 1786 to 1791, as 
stated in the report of the House of Com-. 
mons, was 16,816,985/. Yet in the face 
"of all these facts, the noble lord holds out 
the prospect of your entering on an im- 
mediate peace establishment of fifteen 
millions. The papers gn your table not 
only prove that the revenue has fallen off 
from year to year, but even from quarter 
to quarter. I must, therefore, submit to 
your lordships, that when we perceive 
this gradual and constant diminution, the 
accurate mode of estimating the produce 
ofa future year would be to suppose, that 
as the same Cause exists, a diminution 
may probably take place in the next year 
proportionable to that which took place 
in the last. Calculated on this principle, 
the total receipt of the old taxes will only 
amount to 12,623,583/.; to which if you 
add the share of the 53d week, the va- 
rious sums arising from old duties in- 
cluded in the new taxes in the statement 
now on the table, and the bounties paid 
to seamen out of the customs, the pro- 
bable produce of the revenue, seludiag 
the land and malt, as estimated by the 
committee, will be 15,5$1,5831,; and 
this, my lords, is the total of what I think 
I can fairly state to the public, indepen- 
dent of the new taxes, as applicable to 
the future peace expenditure. 

_ In offering to your lordships my con- 
yectures Concerning our future expenses, 
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I must remind you that I faye alre 
stated my reasons for thinking it absur 
to speak of fifteen millions as our proba- 
ble expenditure if the blessings of peace 
were restored to us, and the grounds on 
which I conceive that the lowest estimate 
I can with justice make of our last peace 
establishment js not what the committees 
fancied it would be, but what it actually 
praved to be on an average of five years, 
16,818,000/. In estimating, however, 
our future expenditure, we must add the 
sum of 200,000%. annually voted for the 
sinking fund, anda sum of at least 00,0007. 
additional peace establishment, which the 
increased half-pay of the army, and all the 
various new establishments must render 
absolutely necessary. Your lordships will 
then perceive, the annyal peace expendi- 
ture being 17,500,000/., and the annual 
receipt only 15,500,000/., there will be a 
deficiency of two millions. There is also 
a deficiency in the new taxes of more than 
500,000/.; which, added to the two mil- 
lions, makes in all a probable deficiency 
of 2'500,0004.. This must be provided 
for, could we suppose that we have al- 
ay borrowed a sufficiency, if peace 
should be restored jn the course of a few 
months, to discharge the necessary ex- 
pense in winding up the concerns of the 
war; but I am afraid there is no reason 
to indulge such a hope. Iam convinced 
that your lordships must, gn the contrary, 
think that J] mention a sun far inferior 
to what will in reality be required, when 
I state the probability of ten millions more 
being found necessary. This will create 
afarther deficiency of upwards af 600,000/. 
making in all a deficiency to the alarming 
extent of 3,119,000/. Large as this sum 
may appear, I wish I could even stop 
here; but when I know that the expense 
of the war last year exceeded $1 millions, 
and that it is impossible, in a country 
where every species of property is so 
largely taxed, that money can be ex- 
pended without contributing to the reve- 
nue, I must call your attention to the pro- 
bable effect on the revenue of withdrawing 
the warexpenditure. I know this idea has 
been attempted to be ridiculed; but till 
some of your lordships will deign to show 
the possibility of the smallest expenditure 
taking place in this country without alge 
menting the revenye, I must continue to 
believe that a very large sum, even of the 
present diminished receipt, arises from 
the expenses occasiqned by the war, and 
that a formidable diminution myst take 
j 
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place when it is withdrawn. Is this all 
theory and speculation? Or are there 
not practical proofs of the truth of what 
I assert? I can hardly suppose the noble 
lord selected the year 1783, to compare 
inst the year 1796, rather than the 

year 1781-2, or any of the antecedent 

ears of warfare, without examination. 

e, I doubt not, had discovered that the 
taxes fell, on withdrawing the expendi- 
ture of the American war, far above a 
million annually ; yet the war expenditure 
never then much exceeded twenty mil- 
lions; at present it considerably exceeds 
thirty millions : the permanent taxes were 
’ then little more than ten millions ; at pre- 
sent they are much above fifteen. Should 
the revenue now diminish in proportion 
‘to the excess of the expenditure and the 
excess of the permanent taxes as there is 
but too much reason to apprehend it will, 
this would create a farther deficiency of 
upwards of 2,500,000/. But if it only 
‘amounted to 1,500,000/., that, together 
with the sums I have already stated, will 
create a deficiency of no less than 
4,600,000/.; an alarming prospect of the 
fituation of the country, but such as is 
authorized by reason and supported by 
If, unfortunately, the present ca- 

itous contest be protracted for another 

year, it must make a melancholy addition 
to this statement: we shall then be under 
‘the necessity of providing fur asum equal 
‘to the war expenditure of the precedin 
year, which must occasion a farther addi- 
tion to the burdens of the people of nearly 
two millions. | 
- Though I have felt it my duty, my 
lords, to make this statement to your 
lordships, yet, in the resolutions I shall 
submit to this House, I do not mean to 
propose to you any thing that can be 
deemed of an hype etical or speculative 
nature. Most of the resolutions only re- 
cite facts upon which there can be no 
difference of opinion. And if these facts 
are clear and indisputable, the inferences 
drawn in the resolutions are such as your 
lerdships cannot with propriety reject. 
I am perfectly sensible, that in discussin 
the state of our revenue, I subject myselt 
to much calumny. I know there are 
those who will assert that such statements 
can only serve as an encouragement to 
our enemies, who will consider it as likely 
‘to promote in them an inclination to con- 
tinue this unfortunate war, or to insist 
upon unreasonable conditions of peace 

0. prevent the calumnies of the malici 

. ; é 
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is impossible ; but I should be sorry in- 
deed not to feel satisfied in my own mind 
that the source of every insinuation 
of this description must be evident. Can 
we really suppose, if the situation of our 
revenue was even more desperate than I 
have stated to your lordships, that our ene- 
mies would from thence conclude our exer- 
tions were likely to be diminished in war 2 
No, my lords; the French of all nations 
are the last who can think that deran 

ment of finance can impede exertion 
against external enemies: they must have 
benefited little indeed by the experience 
of their own situation for the last three 
years, if they can flatter themselves that 
derangement or even the ruin of succes- 
sive systems of finance can check the ex- 
ertions of a country against its enemies. 
Whilst I have therefore the happiness to 
think that by such investigations I can dono 
injury, I have the satisfaction to feel, that 
by laying open the situation of the finan- 
ces of the country I have the prospect of 
doing much good. For if in this age we 
have learnt that derangement of finance 
constitutes no impediment to the exer- 
tions a nation may display against its ene- 
mies, we have had awful experience of 
the fatal effects attending it on the inte- 
rior government of a country. It is to 
the public, who are in possession of this 
knowledge, I wish, through the statement 
I have made, to appeal; for, from the 
minister I expect nothing. He indeed 
has had the direction of the revenue at @ 
timewhen he might have done more honour 
to himself, and entailed more important 
benefits on his country, than any man 
ever had an opportunity of doing. But 
who can reflect upon the management 
of the finances of this nation without re- 
gretting the infallible evidence of incapa- 
city it exhibits—without feeling for the 
ill-placed pusillanimity that prevented 
some of those taxes which the war has - 
rendered necessary from being brought 
forward at the commencement of the last 
peace—a measure that would have insured 
to the country al] the benefits it must 
have derived from adopting those improv- 
ed plans for liquidating the national debt 
submitted to the government by the late 
Dr. Price. But the timidity that preven- 
ted the imposition of taxes for the bene- 
ficial purposes of extinguishing the debt, 
has totally vanished when the mischievous 
expenses of warfare are to be provided 
for. Annual additions have been made 


icioys to that sinking fund which it was thought 
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formerly impracticable to augment ; leav- 
ing us but too just reason to conclude, 
that however the public may look forward 
to it as affording the only probable pies 
pect of future relief to the people of this 
country from the oppressive taxcs to 
which they are subjected, the government 
of the country regard it as an engine by 
which they may with the greater facility 
augment our debt, and consequently in- 
crease our burthens. That it has this 
effect is certain. No man can look at the 
price of our funds, at the sums of money 
which have been borrowed, and the inter- 
est which has been paid for it, without 
being convinced of the operation of the 
sinking fund in this point of view. In 
wise, in cautious hands, who could be en- 
couraged to involve the country in none 
but expenses of absolute necessity, and 
those conducted with frugality, this might 
be considered as one of the most advan- 
tageous circumstances of this financial 
system; but it affords a melancholy ob- 
ject of contemplation to perceive, that 
the favourite point of view in which our 
ministers regard it is, the facility it gives 
the carrying on with unprecedented pro- 
fusion a contest, which, as it derived its 
origin from their prejudices, owes its 
continuation to their pride and obstinacy. 
To the hands of a rash and unthinking are 
tist, the perfection of the machinery only 
enables him to do the greater degree of 
mischief! and it is that your lordships 
and that the public may be convinced of 
the extent of the mischief already done 
that I recommend to your most serious 
consideration the following resolutions: 

1. ‘“* That it appears to this House, that 
the amount of the Funded Debt incurred 
during the present war is 93,846,000/. 

2. ‘* That the sum voted for the service 
of the present year (exclusive of the Civil | 
List and interest of the National Debt) 
amounts to 33,262, 360V. 

3. “ That the amount of permanent 
Taxes imposed during the present war is 
4,423,351. 

4. “ That a sum of ten millions, on 
the conclusion of the war, must be 
raised for the discharge of Arrears and 
other incumbrances, the interest of which, 
including the provision to be made by the 
83 Geo. 3rd, c. 55, will amount to 
600,000/. | . 

5. “ That the sum of 200,000/. is an- 
nually voted by Parliament to be added 
to the fund for the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. 

{VOL, XXXII.] 
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6. ** That the probable increase of the 
peace establishment, at the conclusion of 
the present war, will amount to 500,000%. 

7. ‘ That the annual peace expenditure, 
calculated on an average of five years, 
ending 5th January 1791, and including 
the sum annually applied to the reduction 
of the National Debt, amounted to the 
sum of 16,816,984. 

8. “ That the above-mentioned sums 
of 16,816,984/., 500,000/., 200,0004, 
600,000/., and 4,423,3511., .making toge- 
ther the sum of 22,54.0,335/. must be pro- 
vided for, as the lowest future peace ex- 
penditure which can be estimated, even 
supposing the war to conclude with the 
present year. 

9. “* That the total produce of taxes 
for the year ending the 5th April 1796, 
deducting an occasional payment for the 
stock of wine on hand, amounted to 
15,603,285/. 

10. “ That the estimated produce of 
the new taxes mipawed in the present ses- 
sion is 1,678,000/. 

11. ** That the land and malt taxes are 
calculated by a committee of the House 
of Commons to produce the sum of 
2,558,0001. 

12. “ That calculating the amount of 
the taxes existing previous to the war, to 
produce the same on the return of peace, 
as ae did on an average of four years 
immediately preceding the war, an im- 
provement in the present revenue may be 
expected to the amount of 757,480/. 

13. ‘* That the above-mentioned sumsof 
15,603,2851., 1,678,0002., 2,558,0001., and 
757,480/., making together the sum of 
20,596,7651., afford the only resources at 
present existing, which can be stated as 
applicable to the future peace expendi- 
ture; and that the sum of 1,943,5700. be- 
ing the difference between the future 
peace expenditure, estimated as above at 
22,540,335¢., andthe future peace income, 
estimated as above at 20,596, 765/. will re- 
main to be provided for. 

14. “ That the sum of 500,000/. is an- 
nually due from the East India Company 
to the public, provided that a certain sur- 
plus profit arises to the said Company, 
after discharging the whole of their regu- 
lar payments; but that no payment on 
the above account has been received by 
the public, since the Ist uf April 1794. 

16. “ That a lottery may be estimated 
to | oa a sum of about 250,000/.” 

he first Resolution being put, lord 
Auckland entered into a detence of his 
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speech of the 2nd instant. The Reso- | declamations againet the inequality of 


_Jutions were supported by the earl of 
Moira and the marquis of Lansdown, and 
opposed by lord Hawkesbury, who moved 
the previous question thereon, and also by 
lord Grenville. The previous question 
being put, was agreed to without a divi- 
sion. 


Protest against the Legacy Duty Bill.] 
May 17. The Earl of Lauderdale intro- 
duced a bill to suspend the operation of 
the collateral legacy bill until the lst of 
January next, that their lordships might 
have an opportunity of preventing that in- 
justice, which must ensue, if the one sort 
of property was to be taxed, and the land 
was not. In naming the Ist of January, 
he did not mean by that to say, that the 
bill ought ever to be in force ; he thought 
it the more objectionable of the two, as a 
tax on capital was more mischievous than 
a tax on landed property ; but he was cer- 
tain that ministers must call parliament to- 
gether Jong before Christmas, when the 
bill might be repealed t” toto. He then 
moved, that the bill be read a first time. 
This being done, the bord chancellor said, 
that by the standing orders, a bill, after 
it had passed, could not, in the same ses- 
sion, be either repealed or altered. He 
should therefore move, that the bill be re- 
jected; which was agreed to. The Earl 
of Lauderdale then entered the following 
Protest on the Journals : 

‘“¢ Dissentient, 

1. “ Because the tax on collateral suc- 
cession to personal property is, in its ope- 
ration, a tax on capital instead of income ; 
and consequently may impress, at this 
critical period, other nations with the 
idea, that all the regular and legitimate 
objects of taxation are exhausted in this 
country. 

2. * Because it is obviously unjust thus 
deeply to tax on succession, the one de- 
nomination of property, and wholly to 
exempt the other. 

3. “ Because greater inconvenience 
and injury may arise to individuals from a 
public exposure of the circumstance and 
amount of their personal property, espe- 
cially when the same is employed in com- 
merce, than can possibly accrue from 
making a like statement of the value of 
their estates. 

4. “ Because, if there be, as his majes- 
ty's ministers have so frequently asserted, 

iscontented spirits in the coungry, this 
partial impost will arm with a fact their 


law; the hardships whrelr press on some 

parts of the community, and the exemp- 

tions by which others are favoured. 
(Signed) ‘ LaupeRDALe.” 


The King's Speech at the Close of the 
Session.] May 19, His Majesty put an 
end to the Session with the foHowing 
Speech to both Houses: 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘‘ The public business being now con- 
cluded, I think it proper to close this ses- 
sion; and, at the same time, to acquaint 
you with my intention of giving imme- 
diate directions for calling a new parlia- 
ment. 

‘¢ The objects which have engaged your 
attention during the present session, have 
been of peculiar importance; and the 
measures which you have adopted, have 
manifested your continued regard to the 
safety and welfare of my people. 

‘The happiest effects have been expe- 
rienced from the provisions which you 
have made for repressing sedition and 
civil tumult, and for restraining the pro- 
gress of principles subversive of all esta- 
blished government. 

‘“ The difficulties arising to my subjects, 
from the high price of corn, have formed 3 
principal object of your deliberation ; and 
your assiduity in investigating that sub- 
ject has strongly proved your anxious de- 
sire to omit nothing which could tend to 
the relief of my people, in a matter of 
such general concern. [ have the great- 
est satisfaction in observing, that the 
pressure of those difficulties 1s in a great 
degree removed. | 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Com- 

MONS ; 

«‘ T must in @ more particalar manner, 
return you my thanks for the liberal sup- 
plies which you have granted to meet 
exigencies of the war. While I regret the 
extent of those demands, which the pre- 
sent circumstances necessarily occasion, it 
is a great consolation to me to observe the 
increasing resources by which the country 
is cunbled to support them. These re- 
sources are particularly manifested in the 
state of the different branches of the re- 
venue, in the continued and: progressive 
extension of our navigation and com- 


‘merce, in the steps which have been 


taken for maintaining and improving the 
public credit, and in the additional] provi- 
sion which has: beet’ made for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. 

+ 
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«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; a 
“6 ever reflect, with heartfelt Sa- FIRST SESSION 
deiegiears on the uniform wisdom, tem- OF THE 
and firmness, which have appeared in 
Pi. our proceedings since I first met you EIGHTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
in this place. Called to deliberate on the OF 


public affairs of your country, in a period 
ef domestic and foreign tranquillity, you 
had the happiness of contributing to raise 
this kingdom to a state of unexampled 
prosperity. You were suddenly com- 
pelled to relinquish the full advantages 
of this situation, in order to resist 
the unprovoked aggression of an enemy, 
whose hostility was directed against all 
civil society, but more _ particularly 
against the happy union of order and 
liberty established in these kingdoms. 
The nature of the system introduced into 
France, afforded to that country, in the 
midst of its calamities, the means of exer- 
tion beyond the experience of any former 
time. Under the pressure of the new and 
unprecedented difficulties arising from 
such a contest, you have shown your- 
selves worthy of all the blessings that you 
inherit. By your councils and eandedt 
the constitution has been preserved invio- 
late against the designs of foreign and 
domestic enemies; the honour of the 
British name has been asserted ; the rank 
and station which we have hitherto held 
in Europe has been maintained: and the 
decided superiority of our naval power 
has been established in every quarter of 
the world. 

‘< You have omitted no opportunity to 
Pee your just anxiety for the re-estab- 
ishment of general peace on secure and 
honourable terms; but you have, at the 
same time, rendered it manifest to the 
world, that, while our enemies shall persist 
in dispositions incompatible with that ob- 
ject, neither the resources of my kingdom, 
nor the spirit of my people, will be want- 
ing to the support of a just cause, and to 
the defence of all their dearest interests. 

“A due sense of this conduct is deeply 
impressed on my heart. J trust that all 
my subjects are animated with the same 
sentiments; and that their loyalty and 
public spirit will ensure the continuance 
of that union and mutual confidence be- 
tween me and my parliament, which best 
promote the true dignity and glory of my 
crown, and the genuine happiness of my 

eople.” 

Then the lord chancellor prorogued the 
parliament to the 5th of July ; and on the 
following day it was dissolved. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Meeting of the New Parliament.} 
September 27, 1796. This being the day 
appointed for the meeting of the New 
Parliament, the same was opened by 
Commission, and the Commons bein 
sent for to the House of Peers, the Lord 
Chancellor signified, that it was his Ma- 
jesty's pleasure to defer declaring the 
causes of assembling the Parliament, 
until the Commons had chosen a Speaker. 
He therefore desired them to chovse a fit 
person to be their Speaker, and to pre- 
sent him there for his Majesty's approba- 
tion on the following day. 


Mr. Addington chosen Speaker.] The 
Commons being returned to their own 
House, 

Lord Frederick Campbell, addressing 
himself to the clerk, said :~-Mr. Hatsell; 
In obedience to his majesty’s commands, 
and in the exercise of the ancient and 
undoubted right of this House we are now 
assembled for the purpose of electing a fit 
person to sit in that chair, and to be our 
Speaker—that is, to establish order, re- 
gularity, temper, dispatch, and of course, 
effect, in all our proceedings; and this at 


‘atime when the very being of this coun 


try, and the quiet perhaps of all Europe 
depend upou the wisdom and the result of 
our deliberations. In looking round this 
House, we see many men of great abilities, 
splendid talents, greater abilities than per- 
haps ever adorned this or any other coun- 
try. Some there are, who to great abilities 
have added great industry in searching out 
the grounds and principles upon which the 
orders of this House, and the law of par- 
liament have been so wisely framed. 
Many we know have, and I trust all, in 
this parliament will have a jealous eye to 
the rights and privileges of this Heuse. 
In an assembly so constituted, there can- 
not be wanting many persons who might 
fill that chair with credit to themselves 
and advantage to the public; but m this 
hour of difficulty and danger, we have no 
occasion to resort to conjecture—experi- 
ence isa safe unerring guide. Fortunately, 
there is a gentleman returned to this par- 
liament, who, year after year, in that 
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chair, has shown that he is able to in- 
struct the wisest, and ready to assist 
the weakest, ‘who in that chair has shown 
a mind as independent as_ his for- 
tune—who in that chair has shown a 
temper not to be ruffled, a firmness not to 
be shaken ; sure presages of rigid uniform 
impartiality--who in that chair has 
watched over the rights and privileges of 
this House, as over the palladium of the 
liberties of our free constitution, who 
in that chair but I will no longer 
press upon the delicate acs of a truly 
great mind, but hasten to make that pro- 
posal, which I perceive the whole House 
are impatient that I should make, namely, 
«‘ That the right hon. Henry Addington 
be called to the chair of this House to be 
our Speaker.” 

Mr. Powys rose to second the motion. 
To have such an opportunity of paying a 
tribute of just srilause; could be no small 
gratification to all who entertained those 
sentiments of private friendship, and of 
public respect, which he did for the gen- 
tleman who was the object of the motion. 
Yet it was not on the ground of personal 
attachment to that gentleman ; it was not 
merely on the score of his many excellent, 
his distinguished qualities that he stood 
thus forward in his support’; no; he rested 
on much higher grounds, he rested on the 
collective voice of the Commons of Eng- 
Jand. “ Dignus imperare nisi imperasset,”’ 
‘ was the character given of a great 
Roman emperor. That the reverse of 
that character was ever applicable to the 
right hon. gentleman, he did not mean to 
say, but if there were any, who, before 
his elevation, considered it as too sudden 
and premature, the voice of the House 
was completely justified by his conduct 
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impartiality; in explaining difficulties 
he had ever been clear and satisfactory. 
He would not enumerate the particular 
occasions on which the right hon. gentle- 
man had supported, the dignity of the 
chair and the honour of the House, and 
the different qualities by which he was 
recommended to their choice. But if he 
had maintained the dignity of the House 
as high as it had ever been carried b 
the most revered of his predecessors—if 
in no instance he had endeavoured to 
suppress the freedom of opinion—if he 
had never evinced partiality in the exer- 
cise of his functions —if his carriage had 
been calculated to impress the highest 
id ga upon every mind—if his manners 
had gained the esteem and conciliated 
the regard, even of those who, unfortu- 
nately, were little disposed to agree upon 
other matters, he would not be thought 
too sanguine in his hopes of the success 
of the motion which he had the honour 
to second. 

General Tarleton said, he thought a 
more eligible person to fill the high office 
of Speaker could not be found within 
the walls of the House of Commons. The 
right hon. gentleman was liberally en-° 
dowed by nature, and adorned with 
valuable and classical attainments. The 
House had had ample experience of 
the urbanity of his manners, his attention 
to the business of the House, and his ad- 
herence to the principles of the constitu- 
tion. These were powerful recommenda- 
tions ; for in the forms of the House, and 
in the dignity of the chair, those who sat 
on his side of the House, would find the 
best protection against insolent majoritics, 
and the encroachments of power. 

Mr. Addington said, that it would 


immediately after he had been called to | have been peculiarly gratifying to his 


the chair. 


The right hon. gentleman | mind, if, consistently with that respect 


soon convinced the House that it was not ‘ which he owed the House, he could 


on one splendid and brilliant display that 
he rested the reputation of his talents, 
but that he had attained a maturity of in- 
tellect which could command respect, 
and an extent of information that applicd 
to every occasion. He had unitormly 


a ee eee ee ee 


displayed an integrity the most unshaken, - 


an understanding the most cultivated, a 
judgment the most enlightened, a know- 
ledge the most comprehensive; and, in the 
execution of his office, an acquaint- 
ance not merely with the rules and 
forms of this House, but with the 
constitution of parliament. 


i 


{ 


| 


have suffered the motion to pass without 
any observation. He could not be 
supposed to be deficient in gratitude 
to the noble mover, and: the hon. se- 
conder; neither could he be insensible 
to the liberal manner in which the motion 
had been supported by the hon. general ; 
least of all could he be supposed to be 
wanting in respect to the House or to the 
office. What, indeed, could be more 
honourable than an office conferred by 
the people, through the medium of their 
representatives; what more important 


In all his } than an office, whose duties, if well dis- 


behaviour he had displayed the utmost charged, conferred honour on that branch 
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of the legislature more immediately con- 
nected with the people? But the office 
required a combination of talents rarely 
to be met with. Were he to enumerate 
them, he was sure that the detail would 
present very serious obstacles to the pre- 
sent motion. When he looked to the 
situation and to the nature of it, he felt a 
deep anxiety, not solely on his own ac- 
count, but on acgount of the House 
itself. The noble lord and the hon. gen- 
tleman had been pleased to allude to his 
former conduct. To that conduct it was 
impossible for him to advert, without the 
most grateful recollections. Since the 
experience of Jast parliament had been 
mentioned, he could not omit this oppor- 
tunity of expressing his sense of the in- 
dulgence he had received from it, and of 
the need which he had of that indulgence. 
On entering upon the office, he brought 
with him a firm attachment to the consti- 
tution of the country, without which no 
man was worthy to be a member of that 
House; and he was free to say, that he 
had never intentionally swerved from that 
integrity which it: was so satisfactory, on 
recollection, to have preserved in an 
situation, nor from that independence 
which was so necessary in the distin- 
guished situation to which he had been 
raised by the voice of that House. He 
would not detain the House any longer, 
but conclude with expressing his sense 
of the honour proposed to be conferred 
on him, and his determination to submit 
himself to the House. : 
The House then again unanimously 
calling Mr. Addington to the chair, he 
was taken out of his place by lord 
Frederic Campbell and Mr. Powys, and 
conducted by them to the chair; where, 
standing on the upper step, he returned 
his humble acknowledgments to the 
House for the great honour they had 


been pleased to confer upon him, by’ yo, 7 
unanimously choosing him to be again } 


their speaker. And thereupon he sat 
down in the chair; and then the mace 
(which before lay under the rag was 
laid upon the table. Then Mr. Secre- 
tary Dundas having congratulated Mr. 
Speaker elect, moved that the House do 
adjourn. 
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IN THE EIGHTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
or GREAT BRITAIN, WHICH MET AT 
WESTMINSTER, THE 27TH OF SEp- 
TEMBER, -1796. 


Abingdon, Berkshire. 
Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe. 
Agmondesham, Bucks. 
Thomas Drake Tyrwhitt. Charles Drake 
Gerrard. 
St. Alban’s, Herts. 
Lord Bingham. T.S. D. Bucknall. 
Aldborough, Suffolk. 
Sir John Aubrey, bart. M.A. Taylor. 


Aldborough, Yorkshire. 
R. Muilm. Trench Chiswell. 
combe. 


Andover, Hants. 
Benjamin Lethuiellier, Hon. Coulson Wallop. 


Anglesea. 
Hon. Arthur Paget. 


Appleby, Westmoreland, 
John Courtenay. Hon. John Tufton. 


Arundel, Sussex. 
Sir George Thomas, bart. James Greenc. 


Charles Dun- 


Ashburton, Devonshire. 


Y | Sir Robert Mackreth. Lawrence Palk. 


Aylesbury, Bucks. 
Scrope Bernard. Gerard Lake. 


Banbury, Oxfordshire. 
Dudley North. , 


Barnstaple, Devonshire. 
John Cleveland. Richard Wilson. 
Bath, City of. 
Viscount Weymouth. Sir R. Pepper Arden. 
Beaumaris, Town of. 
- Lord Newborough. 
Bedfordshire. 
| Hon. St. Andrew St. John. John Osborn. 
| Bedford, Town of. 
, William Colhoun. Samuel Whitbread. 
| Bedwin, Wilts. 


homas Bruce. John Wodehouse. 


Beeralston, Devonshire. 
William Mitford. Lord Lovaine. 


Berkshire. 
George Vansittart. Charles Dundas. 


Berwick, Northumberland. 
Earl of Tyrconnel. John Callander. 


Beverley, Yorkshire. 
William Tatton. N.C. Burton, 


Bewdley, Worcestershire. 
M. P. Andrews. 


Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire. 
William Clive. Henry Strachey. 
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Blechingley, Surry. 

Sir Lionel Copley, bart. John Stein. 
Bodmyn, Cornwall, 

Sir John Morshead, bart. John Nesbit. 
Boroughbridge, Yorkshsre. 

Sir John Scott. Francis Burdett. 
Bossiney, Cornwall. 

Hon. J. A. Stuart Wortley. J. Lubbock. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 

Thomas Fydell. Viscount Milsintown, 
Brackley, Northamptonshire. 

John William Egerton. Samuel Haynes. 
Bramber, Susser. 

James Adams. Sir C. W. Rouse Boughton, 

bart. 

Brecon, County of. 

Sir Charles Morgan, bart. 
Brecon, Town of. 

Charles Gould. 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 

Isaac Hawkins Browne. J. Whitmore. 
Bridgewater, Somersetshire. 

George Pocock. Jeffrey Allen. 
Bridport, Dorsetshire. 

Charles Sturt. George Barclay. 
Bristol, City of. 

Lord Sheffield. Charles Bragge. 
Buckinghamshire. 

Marquis of Titchfield. James Grenville. 
Buckingham, Town of. 

George Nugent. Thomas Grenville. 
Callingtcn, Cornwall. 

Sir John Call, bart. Paul Orchard. 
Calne, Wiltshire. 

Joseph Jekyll. Sir Francis Baring, bt. 
Cambridgeshire. 

James W. Adeane. Charles Yorke. 
Cambridge University. 

Righ Hon. W. Pitt. Ear! of Euston. 
Cambridge, Town of. 

Robert Manners. Hon. Edward Finch. 
Camelford, Cornwall, 

W.J. Denison. John Angerstein. 
Canterbury, City of. 

John Baker. S. E. Sawbridge. 
Cardiff, Town of. 

Lord James Evelyn Stuart. 
Cardiganshire. 

Thomas Johnes. 
Cardigan, Town of. 

Hon. John Vaughan. 
Carlisle, City of. 


John Christian Curwen. Sir Frederick Vane. 


Carmarthenshire. 


Sir James diamlyn, bart. ° 
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Carmarthen, Town of. 
Magens Dorien Magens. 


Carnarvonshire. 


Sir Robert Williams, bart. 


Carnarvon, Town of. 
Hon. Edward Paget. 


Castle-Rising, Norfolk. 
Horatio Churchill. Charles Chester. 


Cheshire. 

John Crewe. Thomas Cholmondeley. 
Chester, City of. 

Thomas Grosvenor. Viscount Belgrave. 
Chichester, City of. 

ss Hon. Thomas Steele. George White 

‘Thomas. 

Chippenham, Wilts. 

James Dawkins. George Fludyer. 
Christchurch, Hampshire. 

George Rose. W. Stewart Rose. 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 


Robert Preston. Michael Hicks Beach. 


Clitheroe, Lancashire. 
Lord E. C. Cavendish Bentinck. Hon. Robert 
Curzon. 
Cockermouth, Cumberland. 
John Baynes Garforth. Edward Burrows. 


Colchester, Esser. 
Robert Thornton. Lord Muncaster. 


Corff-Castle, Dorsetshire. 
John Bond. Henry Bankes. 


Cornwall, County of. 
Sir William Lemon, bart. 


Coventry, Warwickshire. 
W. Wilberforce Bird. Nathaniel Jefferys. 


Cricklade, Wiltshire. 
Thomas Estcourt. Lord Porchester. 


Cumberland. 
Sir Henry Fletcher, bart. John Lowther. 


Dartmouth, Devonshire. 
Edmund Bastard. Right Hon. J.C. Villiers. 


Denbighshire. 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, bart. 


Denbigh, Town of. 


Francis Gregor. 


Richard Myddleton, 
Derbyshire. 

Lord John Cavendish. Edw. Miller Mundy. 
Derby, Town of. | 


Lord G. A. H. Cavendish. Edward Coke. 


Devizes, Wiltshire. 
Right Hon. Henry Addington. Joshua Smith. 


Devonshire. 
Lawrence Palk. John Pollexfen Bastard. 


Dorsetshire. 
Francis John Browne. William Morton Pitt. 
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Dorchester, Dorsetshire. 

Francis Fane. Hon. Cropley Ashley. 
Dover, Kent. 

John Trevanion. Charles Smal! Pybus. 
Downton, Wiltshire. 

Hon. Edward Bouverie. Sir William Scott. 
Droitwich, Worcestershire. 

Hon. Andrew Foley. Sir Edward Winning- 

ton, bart. 

Dunwich, Suffolk. 

Snowden Barne. Sir Joshua Vanneck, bart. 


Durham, County of. 
Rowland Burdon. Ralph Milbank. 
Durham, City of. 
William Henry Lambton. Sir Henry Vane 
Tempest, bart. | 


East- Looe, Cornwall. 
John Buller. William Graves. 


St. Edmondsbury, Suffolk. 
Sir Charles Davers, bart. Lord Hervey. 


Esser, County of. 
Thomas Burney Bramston. John Bullock. 


Evesham, Worcestershire. 
Thomas Thompson, Charles Thellusson. 


Exeter, City of. 
John Baring. Sir C. W. Bampfylde, bart. 


Eye, ay 

Hon. William Cornwallis. Mark Singleton. 
Flintshire. 

Sir Roger Mostyn, bart. 
Flint, Town of. 

Watkin Williams. 


Fowey, Cornwall. 
Philip Rashleigh. Reginald Pole Carew. 


Gatton, Surrey. 
John Petrie. Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bart. 


St. Germans, Cornwall. 
Hon. William Elliot. Lord Grey. 


Glamorganshire. 
Thomas Wyndham. 


Gloucestershire. 
Hon. George Cranfield Berkeley. Marquis 
of Worcester. 


Gloucester, City of. 
John Pitt. Henry Howard. 


Grampound, Cornwall. 
Bryan Edwards. Robert Sewell. 


Grantham, Lincolnshire. 
George Sutton. Simon Yorke. 


Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire. 
Ascough Boucheret, William Mellish. 


East Grinstead, Susser. 
Nathaniel Dance. James Strange. 


Guildford, Surry. 


Hon. Thomas Onslow. Hon. Chapple Norton. 
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{ Hampshire. 
Sir William Heathcote, barf. Wm. Chute. 


; Harwich, Essex. 
John Robinson. Richard Hopkms. 


Haslemere, Surrey. 
James Clarke Satterthwaite. James Lowther. 
Hastings, Sussez. 
Sir James Saunderson, bart. N. Vansittart. . 
: Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire. 
Lord Kensington. 4 


Helleston, Cornwall. 
Charles Abbot. Richard Richards. 


Herefordshire. | 
Right Hon. Thomas Harley. Rob. Biddulph. 


Hereford, City of. 
jain Sctaruore. James Welwyn: 


Hertfordshire. 
William Phumer. William Baker. 


Hertford, Town of. 
John Calvert. Nathaniel Dimsdale. 


Heydon, Yorkshire. 
Sir Lionel Darell, bart. Christ. Atkinson. 


Heytesbury, Wilts. 
Viscount Clifden. Sir J. F. Leicester, bart. 


Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire. 
James Adair. | 


Hindon, Wilts. 
James Wildman. M. G. Lewis. 


Honiton, Devonshire. 
George Chambers. George Shum. 


Horsham, Susser. 
Sir John Macpherson, bart. 


Huntingdonshire. 
Viscount Hinchinbrook. 
Montagu. 


Huntingdon, Town of. 
W.H. Fellowes. John Calvert, jun. 


Hythe, Kent. 
Sir C. F. Radcliffe, bart. William Evelyn. 
Iichester, Somersetshire. 
Sir Robert Clayton, bart. William Dickin- 
son, jun. 
Ipswich, Suffolk. 
Charles Alexander Crickett. 
Snape Hammond, bart. 


St. Ives, Cornwall. 
William Praed. Sir R. Carr Glynn, kt. 
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James Fox. 


Lord Frederick 


Sir Andrew 


Kent. | 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, bart. Sir William 
i; Geary, bart. 

King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 
‘Hon. Horatio Walpole. Sir Martin Browne 
Folkes, bart. 

Kingston-upon- Hull, Yorkshire. 

Samuel Thornton, Sir Charles Turner, bart, 
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Knaresborough, Yorkshire. 
James Hare. Lord John Townshend. 


Lancashire. 
Thomas Stanley. John Blackburne. 


Lancaster, Town of. 
John Dent. Richard Penn. 


Launceston, Cornwall. 
Hon. John Rawdon. James Brogden. 


Leicestershire. — 

William Pochin. Hen. Penn Asheton Curzon. 
Leicester, Town of. 

Lord Rancliffe. Samuel Smith. 


Leominster, Herefordshire. 
John Hunter. G. A. Pollen. 


Leskeard, Cornwall. 
Hon. Edw. James Eliot. 


Lestwithicl, Cornwall. 
Hans Sloane. William Drummond. 


Lewes, Susser. 
Hon. J. C. Pelham. Thomas Kemp. 


Lincolnshire. 
Robert Vyner, jun. Sir Gilb. Heathcote, bt. 


Lincoln, City of. 
Hon. George Rawdon. Richard Ellison. 
Litchfield, City of. 
Thomas Anson. 
Gower. 
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Liverpool, Lancashire. 
Isaac Gascoyne. Banastre Tarleton. 


London, City of. 


William Curtis, John William Anderson, | 


William Lushington, H. C. Combe. 
Ludlow, Shropshire. 


Richard Payne Knight. Hon. Robert Clive. | 


Luggershall, Wiltshire. 
Farl of Dalkeith. Robert Everett. 


Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire. 
Hon. Henry Fane. Hon. Thomas Fane. 


Lymington, Hants. 


Sir Harry Burrard Neale, bt. Wm. Manning. 


Maidstone, Kent. 
Matthew Bloxham. Oliver De Lancey. 


Malden, Esser. 


Jos. Holden Strutt. Charles Callis Western. 


Malmsbury, Wilts. 
P. I. Thellusson. Samuel Smith. 


‘Malton, Yorkshire. 
Viscount Milton. William Baldwin. 


“Marlborough, Wilts. . 
Hon. James Bruce. Lord Bruce. 


Marlow, Bucks. 
Thomas Williams. Owen Williams. 


St. Maw’s, Cornwall. 
Sir William Young, bart. George Nugent. 
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Hon. John Eliot. 


' John Manners Sutton. 
Lord Granville Leveson | 
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St. Michael, Cornwall. 
Sir Christopher Hawkins, bart. Sir S, Lush- 
ington, bart. 
Merionethshire. 
Sir Rob. Williams Vaughan, bart. 


Midhurst, Sussex. 
Right Hon. Sylvester Douglas. Chas. Long. 


Middleser. 
William Mainwaring. George Byng. 


. Milbourne- Port, Somersetshire. 
Lord Paget. Sir Robert Ainslie, bart. 


Minehead, Somersetshire. 
John Fownes Luttrell. John Langston. 


Monmouthshire. 


James Rooke. Charles Morgan. 


Monmouth, Town of. 
Charles Thompson. 


Montgomeryshire. 
Francis Lloyd. 


Montgomery, Town of. 
Whitshed Keene. 


Morpeth, Northumberland. 
Viscount Morpeth. William Huskisson. 


Newark, Nottinghamshire. 
Mark Wood. 


_. Newcastle-under-Line, Staffordshire. 
William Egerton. E. Wilbraham Bootle. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Northumberland. 
Sir Matthew White, Ridley, bart. Charles 
Brandling. 


Newport, Cornwall. ; 


William Northey. Joseph Richardson. 


Nexport, Hants. 
J.C. Jervoise. E. Rushworth. 


Newton, Lancashire. 
Thomas Peter Legh. ‘Thomas Brooke. 


Newton, Hants. . 
Sir Richard Worsley, bart. C. Shaw Le Fevre. 


Norfolk. 
| Sir John Wodehouse, bt. Thomas W. Coke. 


Northallerton, Yorkshire. 
Hon. Edward Lascelles. 


| Northamptonshire, — 
| Thomas Powys. Francis Dickins. | 


Northampton, Town of. 
Ilon. Edw, Bouverie. Hon. Spencer Perceval. 


Northumberland. 
Charles Grey. . Thomas Richard Beaumont. 


Norwich, City of. 
Right Hon. William Windham. 
Hobart. 


Nottinghamshire. 
Lord Wm. Cavendish Bentinck. Hon. Evelyn 
Pierrepont. 


Henry Peirse. 


Hon. Henry 
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Nottingham, Town of. 

Robert Smith. Daniel Parker Coke. 
Oakhampton, Devonshire. 
Thomas Tyrwhitt. Bateman Robson. 

Orford, Suffolk. 
Lord Robert Seymour. 
Oxfordshire. 
Lord Charles Spencer. 
Oxford, City of. 
Francis Burton. Henry Peters. 
Oxford, University of. . 
Sir William Dolben, bart. Francis Page. 


Pembrokeshire. 
Lord Milford. 


Pembroke, Town of. 
, Hugh Barlow. 


Penryn, Cornzall. 
Thomas Wallace. William Meeke. 


Peterborough, City of. 
Hon. Lionel Damer. Richard Benyon. 


Petersfield, Hants. 
William Jolliffe. Hilton Jolliffe. « 


Plymouth, Devonshire. 
Sir F. Leman Rogcrs, bart. 


Plympton, Devonshire. 
William Algae William Mitchell. 
Pontefract, Yorkshire. 

John Smyth. Viscount Galway. 
Poole, Dorsetshire. 
Hon. Charles Stuart. John Jeffery. 


Portsmouth, Hants. 
Hon. Thomas Erskine. Lord Hugh Seymour, 


Preston, Lancashire. 

Sir H. P. Hoghton, bart. Lord Stanley. 
Queensborough, Kent. 

John Sargent. Evan Nepean. 
Radnor, County of. 

Walter Wilkins, 


New Radnor. 
Viscount Malden. 


Reading, Berkshire. 
Francis Annesley. Richard Aldworth Neville. 


East-Redford, Notts. 
William Petrie. Sir Wharton Amcotts, bart. 


Richmond, Yorkshire. 
Hon. Laurence Dundas. C.G. Beauclerk. 


Rippon, Yorkshire. 
Wm. Lawrence. Sir G. Allanson Winn, bt. 


Rochester, Kent. — 
Sir Richard King, bart. Hon. Henry Tufton. 


New Romney, Kent. 
John Fordyce. Joho Willett Willett. 


Rutlandshire. 
Gerard Noel Edwards. Sir Wm. Lowther, bt. 
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Hon. Rob. Stewart. 


John Fane. 


William Elford. 
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Rye, Sussex. 
Lord Hawkesbury. Robert Dundas, 
Ryegate, Surry. 
Hon. John Somers Cocks. Toschi Sidney 
Yorke, 


Salop, or Shropshire. 
Sir Richar Hill, bart. John Kynaston. 


Saltash, Cornwall. 
Edward Bearcroft. Lord Macdonald. 
Sandwich, Kent. 
Sir Philip Stephens, bart. 
bart. 
New Sarum, Wilts. 
Wm. Hussey. Hon. Wm. Henry Bouverie. 


Old Sarum, Wilts. 
George Hardinge. Earl of Mornington. 


Scarborough, Yorkshire. 
Hon. Edmund Phipps. Lord Charles Henry 
Somerset. 


Seaford, Susser. 
Charles Rose Ellis. George Ellis. 


Shaftshury, Dorsetshire. 
Paul Benficld. Walter Boyd. 


Shoreham, Susser. 
Hon. C. Wm. Wyndham. Sir Cecil Bishopp, 
bart. 


Sir Horace Mann, 


Shrewsbury. 
Sir Wm. Pulteney, bart. 


Somersetshire. 
William Gore Langton. William Dickenson. 


Suuthampion, Town of. 
James Amyatt. George Henry Rose. 


Southwark, Borough o 
Henry Thornton. G. W. Thellusson. 


Staffordshire. 
Earl Gower. Sir Edward Littleton, bart. 


Stafford, Town of. 
Hon. Edward Monckton. 
Sheridan. 


Stamford, Tncolihv’. 
Sir George Howard, K.B. Earl of Caistor 


Steyning, Sussex. 
John Henniker Major. James M. Lloyd. 


Stockbridge, Hampshire. 
Joseph Foster Barham. George Porter. 


Hon. Wm. Hill. 


Richard Brinsley 


Sudbury, Suffolk. 
William Smith. Sir James Marriott, kt. 
Suffolk. 


Sir Charles T. Bunbury, bt. Viscount Brome. 


Surry. 
Lord Wm. Russell. Sir John Frederick, bt. 


Susser. 
Right Hon. Thomas Pelham. Charles Lenox. 


Tamworth, Staffordshire. 
Robert Peel. Thomas Carter. 
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Tavistock, Devonshire. 
Right Hon. Richard Fitzpatrick. Lord John 
Russell. , 


Taunton, Somersctshire. 
William Morland. Sir Benjamin Hammet. 
Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire. 
James Martin. liam Dowdeswell. 
Thetford, Norfolk. os 
Joseph Randyll Burch. John Harrison. 
Thirske, Yorkshire. ; 
Sir Gregory Page Turner, bart. Sir Thomas 
Frankland, bart. 
Tiverton, Devonshire. 
Right Hon. Dudley Ryder. Hon. Richard 
Ryder. 
Totness, Devonshire. 
Lord George Seymour. Lord Arden, 


Tregony, Cornwall. 
Sir Lionel Copley, bart. John Nicholls. 


Truro, Cornwall. 
John Levison Gower. John Lemon. 


Wallingford, Berkshire. 
Sir Francis Sykes, bart. Lord Eardley. 


Wareham, Dorsetshire. 


Lord Robert Spencer. Charles Rose Ellis. 


Warwickshire. 
Sir George Augustus William Shuckburgh 
Evelyn, bart. Sir John Mordaunt, bart. 


Warwick, Town of. 
_ Hon. George Villiers. S, R. Gaussen. 


Wells, City of. 
Clement Tudway. C. W. Taylor. 


Wendover, Bucks. 
John Hiley Addington. George Canning. 


Wenlock, Shropshire. 
Cecil Forester. Hon. John Simpson. 


Weobly, Herefordshire. 
Lord George Thynne. Lord John Thynne. 


Westbury, Wiltshire. 
Sir H. P. St. John Mildmay, bt. Geo. Ellis, 


West Looe, Cornwall. 
. John Buller. Sitwell Sitwell. 


Westminster, City of. 
Right Hon. Charles James Fox. Sir Alan 


ardner, bart. 


Westmoreland. 
Sir Mich. Le Fleming, bart. James Lowther. 


Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. 
Sir James Pulteney, bart. Andrew Stuart. 
ee Tucker Stewart. William Garth- 
shore. 


Whitchurch, Hampshire. 
Hon. John Thomas Townshend. Hon. Wm. 
Broderick. 
Wigan, Lancashire. 
John Cotes. Hon, Orlando Bridgman. 
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Wilton, Wiltshire. 

Viscount Fitzwilliam. Philip Goldsworthy. 
Wiltshire. 


saa Goddard, H. Penruddock Wynd- 
am. 


Winchelsea, Susser. 

Richard Barwell. William Currie. 
Winchester, City of. 

Sir Richard Gamon, bt. Viscount Palmerston. 


Windsor, Berkshire. 
Hon. Robert Fulke Greville. 


Woodstock, Oxfordshire. 
Sir H. Watkin Dashwood, bt. Lord Lavington, 


Worcestershire. 


Hon. Edward Foley. William Lygon. 
Worcester, City of. 

Edmund Wigley. Abraham Robarts. 
Wootton- Bassett, Wiltshire. 

John Dennison. Edward Clarke. 
Chipping-Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. 

Earl of Wycombe. Sir John Dashwood King, 

bart. 

Yarmouth, Norfolk. 

Stephens Howe. Lord Charles Townshend. 
Yarmouth, Hampshire. 

Jervoise Clerke Jervoise. Edward Rushout. 
Yorkshire, 

William Wilberforce. Hon. Henry Lascelles. 
York, City of. 

Richard Slater Milnes. Sir W. M. Milner, bt. 


H. Isherwood. 


SCOTLAND. 45. 


Aberdeenshire. 
James Ferguson. 


Ayrshire. 
Hugh Montgomery. 


Argyleshire. 
Lord Frederic Campbell. 


Banffshire. 
William Grant. 

Berwickshire, 
George Baillie, jun. 


County of Caithness. 
Hon. Frederick Stuart. 


County of Cromarty. 
Hon. Frederick Campbell. 


Dumbartonshire. 
W.C. Bontine. 


Dumfriesshire. 
Sir Robert Laurie, bart. 


Edinburghshire. 
Robert Dundas. 


Elginshire. 
James Brodie. 
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ifeshive. , ehh Faas St. Andrews, Forfar, 
Sir William Erskine, bart. and Cupar. 
Forfarshire David Scott. 
Sir David Carnegie, bart. Anstruther, East and West, Pittenncen, 
; ; Craill, and Kilrenny. 
Haddingtonshire. John Anstruther. 
Hew Hamilton Dalrymple. : 
Dysart, Kirkaldy, Bruntisland, and 
Fnverness-shire. énghorn. 
Simon Fraser, jun. Sir James St. Clair Erskine, bart. 
Kincardineshire. Stirling, Innerkthen, Dumfarmlin, 
Robert Barclay. Queensferry, and Culross. 


Kinross- shire. 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, K. B.. 


Kirkcudbright Stewartry. 

Patric Heron. 
Lanarkshire. 

Sir James Stuart Denhan, bart. 
Linlith gowshire, 

Hon. John, Hope. 
Orkney and Shetland. 

Robert Honeyman. 
Peebleshire. 

William Montgomery. 
Perthshire. 

Thomas Graham. 
Renfrewshire. 

Boyd Alexander. 
Ross-shire. 

Sir Charles Ross, bart. 
Rorburghshire. 

Sir George Douglas, bart. 
Selkirkshire. 

Mark Pringle. 
Stirlingshire. 

Hion. Sir G. Keith Elphinstone, K. B. 
Sutherlandshire, 


James Grant. 
Wigtownshire 
Hon. William Stewart. 
Royat Borovucus. 


Edinburgh City. 
Right. Hon, Henry Dundas. 


Tain, Dingwall, Dornock, Wick, and } sion.] October 6. His Majesty opened 


Kirkwall. 
William Dundas. 


Fortrose, Inverness, Nairn, and Forres, 
Sir Hector Monro, K. B. 


Elgin, Banff, Cullen, Kintore, and In- 
Derrourie, 
Alexander Brodie. 
Aberdeen, Aberbrothock, Montrose, Bre- 
thin, and Inverbervie, 
Alexander Allardyce. 


Hon. And. Cochrane Johnstone. 


Glasgow, Dumbarton, Renfrew, and 
Ruthlergen. 
William Macdowall. 


Jedburgh, Haddington, Dunbar, North 
Berwick, and Lauder. 
Robert Baird. 


Peebles, Lanerk, Linlithgow, and Sel- 
kirk 


Viscount Stopford. 
Dumfries, Sanguhar, Kirkcudbright, 
kmaben, and Annan. 
Hon. Alexander Hope. 


Wigton, Whitehaven, 
and Stranraer, 


John Spalding. 
Ayr, Irvine, Rothsay, 
Cambletown. 
John Campbell. 


New Galloway, 


Inverary, and 


Sixteen Peers oF Scorcanp. 
George Hay, Marquis of Tweedale, 
George James Hay, Earl of Errol. 
Alexander Kennedy, Earl of Cassilis. 
John Bowes Lyon, Earl of Strathmore. 
Patrick Creechton, Earl of Dumfries. 
Thomas Bruce, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. 
George Ramsay, Earl of Dalhousie, 
William Carnegie, Earl of Northesk. 
George Gordon, Earl of Aboyne. 
John Campbell, Earl of Breadalbane, 
George Boyle, Earl of Glasgow, 
John Dalrymple, Earl of Stair. 
James Somerville, Lord Somerville. 
William Shaw Cathcart, Lord Cathcart. 
James Sandilands, Lord Torphichen. 
Francis Napier, Lord Napier. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 


the Session with the following Speech to 
both Houses : 
. My Lords and Gentlemen; 

“Itis a peculiar satisfaction to me, in 
the present conjuncture of affairs, to re-_ 
cur to your advice, after the recent oppor- 
tunity which has been given for collecting 
the sense of my people, engaged in a 
difficult and arduous contest, for the pre- 
servation of al] that is most dear to us. 
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“[ have omitted no endeavours for 
setting on foot negotiations to restore 


peace to Europe, and to secure for the 


future the general tranquillity. The steps 
which 1 have taken for this purpose, have 
at length opened the way to an immediate 
and direct negotiation, the issue of which 
must either produce the desirable end of 
a just, honourable, and solid peace for 
us, and for our allies, or must prove, be- 
pone dispute, to what cause alone the pro- 

ongation of the calamities of war must be 
-ascribed. 

‘“‘T shall immediately send a person to 
Paris, with full powers to treat for this 
object; andit is my anxious wish that 
this measure may lead to the restoration 
of general peace ; but you must be sensi- 
ble that nothing can so much contribute 
to give effect to this desire, as yeur ma- 
nitesting that we possess both the deter- 
mination and the resources to oppose, 
with increased activity and energy, the 
further efforts with which we may have to 
contend. | 

‘‘ You will feel this peculiarly neces- 
sary ata moment when the enemy has 
openly manifested the intention of at- 
tempting a descent on these kingdoms. 
It cannot be doubted. what would be the 
issue of such an enterprise; but it be- 
fits your wisdom to neglect no precautions 
that ma either preclude the attempt, or 
secure the speediest means of turning it to 
the confusion and ruin of the enemy. 

‘In reviewing the events of the year, 

you will have observed that, by the skill 
and exertions of my navy, our extensive 
and Increasing commerce has been pro- 
tected to a degree almost beyond exam- 
ple; and the fleets of the enemy have, 
for the greatest part of the year, been 
blocked up in their own ports. 
_ The operations in the East and 
West Indies have been highly honourable 
to the British arms, and productive of 
great national advantage ; and the valour 
and good conduct of my forces, both 
by sea and land, have been eminently con- 
spicuous. es 

‘The fortune of war on the continent 
has been more various, and the progress 
of the French armies threatened at one 
Pe the utmost danger to all Europe ; 

ut, from the honourable and dignified 
perseverance of my ally the Empcror, 
and from the intrepidity, discipline, and 
invincible spirit, of the Austrian forces, 
under the auspicious conduct of the 
archduke Charles, such a turn has lately 
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been given to the course of the war, as 
may inspire a well-grounded confidence 
that the final result of the campaign will 
prove more disastrous to the enemy, than 
its commencement and progress for a time 
were favourable to their hopes. 

‘‘The apparently hostile dispositions 
and conduct of the court of Madrid have 
led to discussions of which I am not yet 
enabled to acquaint you with the final re- 
sult; but I am confident that, whatever 
may be their issue, I shall have given to 
Europe a further proof of my moderation 
and forbearance ; and I can have no doubt 
of your determination to defend, against 
every aggression, the dignity, rights, and 
interests of the British empire. 

«¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘I rely on your zeal and public spirit 
for such supplies as you may think neces- 
sary for the service of the year. It is a 
great satisfaction to me to observe that, 
notwithstanding the temporary embarrass- 
ments which have been experienced, the 
state of the commerce, manufactures, and 
revenue, of the country, proves the real 
extent and solidity of our resources, and 
furnishes you such means as must be 
equal to any exertions which the present 
crisis may require. | 

“My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

«¢ The distresses which were in the last 
year experienced from the scarcity of 
corn, are now, by the blessing of God 
happily removed ; and an abundant harvest 
affords the pleasing prospect of relief in that 
important article to the labouring classes 
of the community.—Our internal tran- 
quillity has also continued undisturbed.— 
The general attachment of my people to 
the British constitution has appeared on 
every occasion; and the endeavours of 
those, who wished to introduce anarchy 
and confusion into this country, have 
been repressed by the cnergy and wisdom 
of the laws. - 

“To defeat all the desigus of our ene- 
mies, to restore to my people the bless- 
ings of a secure and honourable peace, to 
maintain inviolate their religion, laws, and 
liberty, and to deliver down unimpaired 
to the latest posterity the glory and hap- 
piness of these kingdoms, 1s the constant 
wish of my heart, and the uniform end of 
all my actions.—In every measure that 
can conduce to these objects, I am confi- 
dent of receiving the firm, zealous, and 
affectionate support of my parliament.” 
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Thanks.| His Majesty and the House 
of Commons having retired, the Speech 
was read by the Lord Chancellor, and 
by the Clerk at the table. After which, 
Earl Bathurst, in rising to move an Ad- 
dress of Thanks, intreated their lordships 
indulgence, as he found, that in addition 
to the embarrassments he laboured under 
from a diffidence of his own abilities, the 
subject on which he was about to offer a 
motion to their lordships was of such 
magnitude as to impose a much heavier 
weight on him than he feared he should 
be able to sustain in the manner he could 
wish. He had no doubt, but that the 
House would be. unanimous in returning 
their humble and sincere thanks for the 
gracious communication his majesty had 
been pleased to make them; but before he 
“moved it, he begged to offer a few reasons 
which induced him to form this conclu- 
sion. His lordship then took notice of 
the arduous contest in which this country 
had, for so many years, been involved 
with the French. Various, he said, had 
been the turns of fortune and the vicissi- 
tudes of war since it first began; and as 
he was certain every one who heard him 
was convinced that a sate and honourable 
peace was essential to the repose, not 
only of this country, but of all Europe, 
he had not the smallest doubt but every 
noble lord present would heartily join in 
returning thanks to his majesty for his most 
gracious information, that he had omitted 
no endeavours for setting on foot nego- 
tiations for restoring peace to Europe. At 
the same time, he was sure it would be 
totally unnecessary for him to press upon 
their lordships the necessity there would 
be, in case this negotiation should fail in 
its effect, from the haughty demeanour, 
or extravagant terms which might be de- 
manded by the French Directory, to unite 
as one man; and by combining the great 
resources of this country with that zeal, 
activity, and unanimity, which such a si- 
tuation would call forth, he had no doubt 
but we should be able to repel every hos- 
tile attempt, im as brave and gallant a 
manner as we had heretofore done.—The 
noble earl then entered into a spirited 
eulogium on the skill and courage of our 
naval commanders, and the great ecxer- 
tions which had been made by them in 
every quarter of the globe. He next 
touched upon the scene of the war on the 
continent, and the astonishing successes 
of the enemy at the commencement of 
the present campaign.—Successes which 
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threatened at one time to overturn the 


whole long-tried and well-poised system -_ 


of the Germanic empire ; successes which 
threatened our great and good ally the 
Emperor even in his very capital; and 
which have, at the same time, given him 
an opportunity of displaying a greatness 
of courage and constancy of mind under 
the most dispiriting circumstances, which 
redound in the highest degree to his ho- 
nour, as a faithful ally, and which have 
proved, it Gear dcr that his magna- 
nimity in the hour of danger, aided by 
the unexampled bravery, zeal, and acti- 
vity of the archduke Charles, have, under 
the blessing of Heaven, been the means 
of saving the hberties and rights of the 
Germanicbody. With regardto the hostile 
preparations of a certain court, he had no 
doubt, that whatever steps his majesty 
might hereafter take in that business, would 
convey to all Europe additional proofs of 
moderation and forbearance, and of his 
determinativun to defend the rights of Eng- 
lishmen and the dignity of his crown 
against every enemy.— He congratulated 
their lordships on the flourishing state of 
the manufactures, revenues, commerce, 
and general resources of the country, 
which he doubted not would be found 
fully adequate to every necessary exer- 
tion; and also on the abundance of the 
late harvest. It was also matter of con- 
gratulation that the tranquillity of the 
country had been preserved and the views 
of those who wished to stir up anarchy and 
confusion, had been completely frustrated 
by the wisdom and energy of the laws. 
His lordship then moved an address, 
which was an echo of the Speech from 
the throne. | 
The Earl of Upper Ossory, in rising to 
second the address, informed their lord- 
ships that he should engross but a small 
portion of their time. If he had previ- 
ously been inclined to occupy more, he 
should have found it almost impossible to 
have done so, after the clear and compre- 
hensive manner in which the noble lord 
had just expatiated on the same topics. 
The few observations he had to make were 
merely designed to impress sume of the 
principal parts of his majesty’s speech 
upon their lordships attention. If his 
majesty had come down on the preceding 
day he suspected that an ovportunity 
would not have then been afforded for 
communicating the information that a ne- 
gotiation had been set on foot for the re- 
storation of peace. He hoped and trusted, 
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that this peace, if i¢ should be obtained, 
would not be partial, but would compre- 
hend in it the honour and security of our 
allies. If the issue should not be favour- 
able, he conceived it would be owing ra- 
ther to the haughtiness of the enemy than 
to any want of moderation on our part. 
But if the negotiation should fail, he 
hoped, it would, at least, be productive of 
one good effect, and unite us all in com- 
pelling the enemy by force of arms to 
submit to reasonable terms. His lordship 
was animated in his praise of the archduke 
Charles. On the conduct of Spain, he 
was not able to pronounce a panegyric; 
but as he hardly knew the relation in which 
we stood to that power, he deemed it pru- 
dent, at present to be silent. His ma- 
jesty had lastly expressed his gratification 
at the late abundant harvest, whereby the 
distresses of the labouring part of the 
community had a prospect of being spee- 
dily relieved; and as their Jordships knew 
the sentiments of his majesty’s heart, they 
must be sensible that such a relief would 
be to him a source of the highest satis- 
faction. 

Earl Fezwilliam said, it was always 
with considerable embarrassment that he 
rose to address their lordships, and that 
this embarrassment was by no means les- 
sened on the present occasion, as he did 
not know but in what he had to offer to 
the House, he might probably stand by 
himself. Be that as it might, he found 
it to be his duty to give his opposition to 
the address. He had been an advocate 
for the war at its commencement, from 
an opinion of its necessity, and he was 
now confirmed in the opinion of its ne- 
cessity, from the experience of a long 
series of events. When the war com- 
menced, it was asked, whether it would 
be prudent to draw the sword, not only 
in the defence of an ally, but for the pre- 
servation of the civil happiness of Eu. 
rope; and it was generally admitted, that 
it would not only be prudent but indispen- 
sably necessary. The designs of the 
enemy tended to the destruction of every 
established government, and the total 
subversion of society ; and those designs 
had not yet been abandoned. He had 
trusted, therefore, that he should not 
have heard one word of a negotiation like 
that which had been mentioned, and was 
surprised to find such expressions made 
use of as were common at the end of an 
ordinary war. Finding the address pro- 
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crown the vague and loose expressions 
concerning that negotiation, without the 
least attention to the grand principle on 
which the war commenced, he felt it im- 
possible to give it his concurrence. The 
great object of the war was the restora- 
tion of order, not with regard to the in- 
ternal mode of government which the 
enemy might choose to adopt, but with 
regard to the influence of their external 
designs ; for at the commencement of the 
war, their internal system of government 
was not more dangerous than the present 
but the influence of their opinions and 
designs externally was terrific. To res 
tore order, to defend the civilized states 
of Europe against the dangers that 
threatened them, to protect persons pi 
property from a fatal devastation, an 

suppress the tendency of innovating and 
pernicious doctrines, were the ostensible 
objects of the war. Upon these princi. 
ples thcir lordships had engaged in the 
war, and upon these principles they had 
supported it. What, then, was the nature 
and the purport of the proposed address? 
Why it was neither more nor less than a 
recommendation to his majesty to ac- 
knowledge and approve that system he 
had formerly reprobated and opposed, 
If there were any wisdom in negotiation 
now, the same wisdom should have been 
manifested four years ago; for he defied 
any man te say, that the same causes 
which existed then, and proved the ne- 
cessity of the war, did not exist now. 
The system of subversion of every ac- 
knowledged principle and established in- 
stitution continued still to predominate. 
The wisdom of the first measures which 
were adopted to oppose this dangerous 
evil, he had always approved, and expe- 
rience had confirmed. What then was 
there now in the aspect of public affairs 
to require a deviation from a conduct 
sanctioned by policy, and justified by 
events? Was the system which had 
roused our attention and demanded our 
exertions now extinct ; or was it still the 
rule by which the conduct of the enemy 
was directed? Their lordships ought to 
compare the views of France at that pe- 
riod, with the plans which they prose 
cuted now. The great and powerful go- 
vernments of Europe were not the first 
who were attacked by the spirit of ag- 
gression with which the enemy were ac- 
tuated, but the inferior and feeble states 
had felt their overbearing influence and 
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announced their intention, and success 
was to afford the means of extending 
the application of their principles. Now 
we might observe the prevalence of the 
same dispositions. They were avowed 
in repeated proclamations, in which their 
determination to overturn the established 
order of the countries to which they could 
dictate, was renewed. It was not their 
arms which he had to dread, but the sys- 
tem by which their success was accom- 
panied. He begged their lordships to 
consider the instance of Sardinia. No 
sooner was the king of Sardinia compelled 
to submit to accept a peace from France, 
than it was succeeded by their inter- 
ference in the internal administration of 
his government. They insisted upon his 
restoring to their liberty, and to their 
effects, all the persons who had been con- 
demned to imprisonment or to penalties, 
for the propagation of their anarchical 
doctrines. At Rome they had signalised 
their triumph by imposing the same de- 
grading conditions. Were their lordships 
repared to submit to such indignities ? 
Would they act even so as to invite such 
disgraceful interference? Would they en- 
dure the badge of disorder, which the 
king of Prussia had allowed in his domi- 
nions? In Berlin the standard of insur- 
rection was reared, the national cockade 
was worn to attract partizans and propa- 
gate the principles of which it was the 
emblem. And were their lordships pre- 
pared to allow the national cockade to be 
worn in this country by every man whom 
the French Directory ge choose to 
consider as a Frenchman? By arms alone 
these attempts and these disgraces were 
to be resisted. To these evils their lord- 
ships exposed themselves if they consent- 
ed to conclude any peace with the enemies 
of established government and of moral 
and religious order. Whatever confidence 
might be reposed in the affection, steadi- 
ness and loyalty of the people at home, 
what did their lordships say to our distant 
ossessions? Were our colonies safe? 
ere the West India islands in a situation 
in which we could rely upon their tran- 
quillity ?: What had been the effect of the 
principles of France in her own settle- 
ments? What devastation had they not 
produced? What ravage had they not 
extended to our own islands of St. Vin- 
cents and Grenada? The effect of their 
principles was, to overthrow all the bar- 
riers by which property was protected ; 
and the tendency was realized by the 
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practice which they pursued. In glancing 
over the proceedings of their legislative 
bodies that very day he had found that 
one of their reporters stated, that the 
sale of the national property eee was 
what was the property of individuals) 
was the pivot of the revolution. If their 
lordships were not disposed to give up 
the security of their property, and to in- 
troduce that}levelling system, they would 
pause when they cantemplated the se- 
rious consequences, with which the mea- 
sures recommended would be accom- 
panied. Were their lordships prepared 
to submit to the mandates of the Direc- 
tory ? At their command were they ready 
to let loose all those who had been doomed 
to punishment for the propagation of se- 
dition, and for attacks upon the constitu- 
tion? Were they prepared to set at li- 
berty Mr. York? To recall from Botany 
Bay the Jacobins who had been trans- 
ported to that country? When they had . 
consented to disband our troops, and to 
dismantle our fleet, now in the height of 
its power, did they imagine that we 
should be able to cope with the forces of 
the Directory, wielding the ,combined 
strength of the navies of Spain and Hol- 
land? If their lordships did not wish to 
expose the country to these disasters, 
they would not concur in giving to his 
majesty advice that would strike at the 
interest of the state, and weaken the se- 
curity of his government. Did ministers 
mean to recognize France, circumscribed 
and limited within her ancient boundaries 
or the republic of France, bounded by 
the Rhine and the ae For a series of 
years our ancestors had struggled to limit 
the territories of France, and to maintain 
the balance of Europe, and it was surely 
no trivial consideration, whether this ag- 
grandizement was to be acknowledged, 
and these acquisitions to be sanctioned. 
The effects which our commerce would 
sustain by the aggrandizement of France, 
were not indifferent. It was no light re- 
flection that Holland was under the con- 
trol of the enemy, that the ports of Jtaly 
were in the hands of the enemy; that 
Leghorn, once so important ‘in war, from 
the supplies which it furnished, and in 
peace, as the great mart of our manufac- 
tures, was now taken from us. All the 
coasts of Europe were now shut against 
our commerce. In Italy the establish- 
ment of a republic, under the control of 
France, would exclude our trade from that 
country, and unless the king of Naples 
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came boldly forward to resist the plans| The achievements of the  archduke 
of the enemy, the whole of the north of | Charles had been noble and splendid in 
Italy would be inaccessible to our manu- | the extreme, and he firmly believed they 
factures. By commerce this nation had | had been the means of saving the House 
flourished. What, however, was to be | of Austria, and the whole Germanic bod 
our situation, when every port intowhich from astate of the greatest humiliation. If 
our commodities had flowed, was shut these fortunate atchievements should ope- 
against us? If the French succeeded in_ rate, as he hoped they would, to serve as 
establishing a republic in Italy, it would an advantageous means of cool, tempe- 
quickly spread over that country the same rate, and rational negotiation, they ought 
poverty which in France the revolutionary to be considered as omens of great hap- 
government had introduced. We.might piness to us and our ally; if. on the cone 
treat with the French Directory; but trary, they should have the fatal tendency 
what traffic could our merchants maintain of reviving the inauspicious hopes form- 
with individuals who were destitute of erly entertained, and cause the parties to 
roperty, or posseseed it without security? rise in their dcemands, so as to be the 
he loss of Spain, too, was now certain. means of prolonging this miserable and 
By whatever name she was distinguished, unavailing contest. then they would, and 
whether as a monarchy or a republic, was ought to be, looked upon as evils and 
of little consequence. She was the tri- _ misfortunes of the deepest dye. Con- 
butary of France, and from the tenor of ceiving a peace to be the greatest blessing 
the Specch, he concluded, that with her this country could at present possess, he 
too, we should have to contend. The . cordially came forward in support of the 
noble earl concluded with moving an present address; but by so doing he did 
Amendment to the Adidress, by inserting not preclude himself from the right he 
at the end of the first paragraph, the fol- had to inquire, at any future period, into 
lowing words: ** That this House, strongly the causes of the present calamitous con- 
impressed with the justice and necessity test, and the conduct of those who had 
of the present war, carried on for the plunged us into it. 
maintenance of civil and moral order in Lord Grenville said, that even suppos- 
the world, and for securing the balance of ing the address had formed the subject of 
power in Europe, and the independence the keenest and most obstinate debate 
of all states, will continue to give his | that had ever taken place in that House, 
Majesty a vigorous support in asserting it would have been impossible for him to 
the general cause of his Majesty and his | add to the energy with which the argu- 
allies, and for preserving the good faith, ment had been supported, or the impres- 
dignity, and honour of the crown, in sion made upon the House by the noble 
full assurance that no steps will be taken mover. It gave him joy, as a public man, 
inconsistent with those principles, or with to see his noble triend bringing into ac- 
the future safety and prosperity of these tion, those talents which he had long 
kingdoms; and should the apparently known him to possess. To those who 
hostile dispositions of the court of Madrid, had not witnessed the display of talents 
instigated by the intrigues and. menaces his noble friend had made, such language 
of the common enemy, put his majesty | might be considered as proceeding from 
under the necessity of repelling force by | the warmth of private friendship, while 
force, his majesty may rely on the deter- | he wished it to be considered as the con- 
mination of this House to give his ma- | gratulation of a public man upon a great 
jesty the most ample support in defending | public advantage. He should forbear 
against every aggression, the dignity, | entering into any argument upon the 
rights, and interests of the British empire.” | points on which the noble earl who spoke 
The Earl of Guilford said, it was not laa had expressed a difference of opinion. 
his intention to oppose the address; on | As for the threatened inquiry into the 
the contrary, he felt great pleasure in | causes of the war, and the conduct of 
being able to give it his cordial support. | those who had the management of it, he 
If asafe, honourable, and permanent peace | was ready at any time to meet the trial, 
could now be obtained, he would sit down | and to take his share of responsibility for 
well satisfied with all the obloquy which | all its consequences. Auother noble earl 
had been so plentifully heaped upon him- (Fitzwilliam ) had stated it as inconsistent 
self and those with whom he had the | with the principles on which the war was 
honour to act for the last three years, | undertaken, to treat with any other govern- 
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ment in France than a monarchy. That 
the existence of a republic in France was 
an insuperable bar to negotiation, and 
that monarchy was indispensable, was a 
calumny which ministers had at all sea- 
sons contradicted. They had expressed 
what they still believed, that the best 
issue to the contest would be, the re- 
establishment of monarchy in France; 
yet they had never pledged themselves, 
much less the parliament, to an opinion 
so wild and extravagant, as that, without 
this object, no peace could be attained. 
It was somewhat strange in the noble eerl 
to infer, from the opening of negotiation, 
that the worst terms would be concluded. 


He saw nothing in the state of the coun-: 


try that should lead us to embrace any 
other than just, honourable, and solid 
conditions of peace. 
The amendment was negatived, and the 
Address agreed to. 


Protest of Earl Fitzwilliam against the 
Rejection of his Amendment to the Address 
of Thanks.] The following Protest was 
entered on the Journals: 

«¢ Dissentient, 

1. “ Because, by this Address, un- 
amended as it stands, the sanction of the 
Lords is given to a series of measures as 
ill-judged with regard to their object as 
they are derogatory from the dignity of 
his majesty’s crown, and from the honour 
of this kingdom. The reiteration of soli- 
citations fur peace, to a species of power, 
with whose very existence all fair and 
equitable accommodation is imcompati- 
ble, can have no other effect than that 
which it is notorious all our solicitations 
have hitherto had. They must increase 
the arrogance and ferocity of the common 
enemy of all nations; they must fortify 
the credit, and fix the authority of an 
odious government over an enslaved peo- 
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ple; they must impair the confidence of | 


all other powers in the magnanimity, 
constancy, and fidelity of the British 
‘councils; and it is much to be appre- 
hended it will inevitably tend to break 
the spring of that energy, and to lower 
that spirit which has characterised in 
former times this high-minded nation, and 
which, far from sinking under misfortune, 
have even risen with the difficulties and 
dangers in which our country has been 
involved. 

2. ‘ Because no peace, such as may be 
capable of recruiting the strength, econo- 
mizing the means, augmenting the re- 
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sources, and providing for the safety of 
this kingdom, and its inseparable con- 
nexions and dependencies, can be had 
with the usurped power now exercising 
authority in France; considering the de- 
scription, the character, and the conduct 
of those who compose that government, 
the methods by which they have obtained 
their power, the policy by which they 
hold it, and the maxims they have adopted, 
openly professed and uniformly acted on, 
towards the destruction of all govern-. 
ments not formed on their model, and 
subservient to their domination. | 

3. ‘Because the idea that this kingdom 
is competent to defend itself, its laws, 
liberties, and religion, under the general 
subjugation of all Europe, is presump- 
tuous in the extreme, contradictory to 
the supposed motives for our present 
eager solicitations for peace, and is cer- 
tainly contrary to the standing policy 
both of state and commerce, by which 
Great Britain has hitherto flourished. 

4 ‘* Because, while the common enemy 
exercises his power over the several states 
of Europe in the way we have seen, it is 
impossible long to preserve our trade, or, 
what cannot cxist without it, our naval. 

ower. This hostile system seizes on the 
bey of the dominions of these powers, 
without any consideration of their {riend- 
ship, their enmity, or their neutrality, pre- 
scribes laws to them as to conquered pro- 
vinces; mulcts and fines them at pleasure ; 
forces them, withoutany particular quarrel, 
into direct hostility with this kingdom, and. 
expels us from such ports and markets as 
she thinks fit: insomuch that(Lurope re- 
maining under its present slavery) there 
is no harbour which we can enter without 
her permission, either in a commercial or 
a naval character. This general interdict 
cannot be begged off; we must resist it 
by our power, or we arc already in astate 
of vassalage. 

5. “ Because, whilst this usurped 
power shall continue thus constituted 
and thus disposed, no security whatever 
can be hoped for in our colonies and 
plantations, those invaluable sources of 
our national wealth and our naval power. 
This war has shown that the powcr preva- 
lent in France, by intentionally disor- 
ganizing that plantation system (which 
France had in conmon with all other 
European naticens), and by inverting the 
order and relations therein established, 
has been able with a naval force, alto- 
gether contemptible, and with very incon. 
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siderable succours from Europe, to baffle, 
in a great measure, the most powerful 
armaments ever sent from this country 
into the West Indies, and at an expense 
hitherto unparalleled, and has, by the 
force of example, cnd by the effect of her 
machinations, produced at little or no 
expense to herself either of blood or 
treasure, universal desolation and ruin by 
the general destruction of every thing 
valuable and necessary for cultivation, 
throughout several of our islands, lately 
among the most flourishing and pro- 
ductive. The new system, by which 
these things have been effected, leave our 
colonies equally endangered in peace as 
in war. It is therefore with this general 
system(of which the West India scheme 
is but a ramification )that all ancient esta- 
blishments are essentially at war for the 
sake of self-preservation. 

6. * Because it has been declared from 
the throne, and in effect the principle has 
been adopted by parliament, that there 
was no Way likely to obtain a peace, com- 
roonly safe and honorable, but through 
the ancient and legitimate government 
long established in France. That go- 
vernment in its lawful succession has 
been solemnly recognised, and assistance 
and protection as solemnly promised to 
those Frenchmen who should exert them- 
selves in its restoration. The political 
principle upon which this recognition was 
made, is very far from being weakened 
by the conduct of the new-invented go- 
vernment. Nor are our obligations of 
good faith pledged on such strong mo- 
tives of policy to those who have been 
sound in their allegiance, dissolved, nor 
can they be so, until fairly directed efforts 
have been made to secure this great fun- 
damental point. None have yet been 
employed with the smallest degree of vi- 
gour and perseverance. 

7. * Because the example of the great 
change made by the usurpation in the 
moral and political world (more dangerous 
than all her conquests) is by the. present 

rocedure confirmed in all its force. It 
is the first successful example furnished 
by history of the subversion of the ancient 

overnment of a great country, and of all 
its laws, orders, and religion, by the cor- 
ruption of mercenary armies, and by the 
seduction of a multitude, bribed by confis- 
cation to sedition, in defiance of the sense, 
and to the entire destruction of almost 
the whole proprietor body of the nation. 
The fatal effects of this example must be 
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felt in every country. New means, new 
arms, new pretexts, are furnished to am- 
bition: and new persons are intoxicated 
with that poison. 

8. “ Because our eagerness in suing 
for peacemay induce the persons exercis- 
Ing power in France erroneously to be- 
lieve, that we act trom necessity, and are 
unable to continue the war—a persuasion 
which, in the event of an actual peace, 
will operate as a temptation to them to 
renew that conduct which brought on the 
present war—neither shall we have any 
of the usual securities in peace. In their 
treaties, they do not acknowledge the 
obligation of that law, which for ages 
has been common to all Europe. They 
have not the same sentiments, nor the 
same ideas of their interest in the conser- 
vation of peace, which have hitherto 
influenced all regular governments; they 
do not in the same manner feel public 
distress, or the private misery of their 
subjects; they will not find the same 
difficulty on the commencement of a new 
war to calltheir whole force into sudden 
action, where, by the law, every citizen is a 
soldier, and the person and properties 
of all are liable at once to arbitrary requi- 
sitions. On the other hand, no attempt 
has been made to show in what manner, 
whether by alliances, by force, military or 
naval, or by the improvement and aug- 
mentation of our finances, we shall be 
better able to resist their hostile attempts 
after the peace than at the present hour. 
If we remain armed, we cannot reap the 
ordinary advantage of peace in economy ; 
if we disarm, we shall be subject to be 
driven into a new war, under every cir- 
cumstance of disadvantage, unless we 
now prepare ourselves to suffer with pati- 
ence and submission whatever insults, 
indignities, and injuries we may receive 
from that insolent, domineering, and 
unjust power. 

9. * Because the inability of humbling 
ourselves again to solicit peace in a 
manner, which is a recognition of the 
French Republic, contrary to all the prin- 
ciples of the war, the danger of peace, if 
obtained, the improbability of its duration, 
and the perseverance of the enemy 
throughout the interval of peace in their 
mischievous system, is not conjecture, 
but certainty. It has been avowed by 
the actual governors of France at the very 
moment when they had before them our 
application fora passport. They chose 
that moment for publishing a state paper, 
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breathing the most hostile mind. In it 
they stimulate and goad us, by language 
the most opprobrious and offensive. They 
frankly tell us, that it is not our interest 
to cane ‘ret for that they regard 
ace only as the opportunity of preparin 

fresh means for hie anaitidation of one 
naval power. By making peace, they do 
not conceal that it will be their object— 
‘ to wrest from us our maritime prepon- 
‘ derancy—to re-establish what they invi- 
‘ diously call the freedom of the seas —to 
¢ give a new impulse to the Spanish, Dutch, 
‘ and French marines—and to carry to the 
‘highest degree of prosperity the in- 
‘ dustry and commerce of those nations,’ 
which they state to be our rivals, which 
they charge us us with ‘ unjustly attack- 
¢ ing, when we can no longer dupe ,’ and 
which they throughout contemplate as 
their own dependencies, united in arms, and 
furnishing resources from our future hu- 
miliation and destruction. They resort to 
that well-known and constant allusion of 
theirs to ancient history, by which repre- 
senting ‘ France as modern Rome, and 
‘ Bugland as modern Carthage,’ they 
accuse us of a national perfidy, and hold 
England up ‘ as an object to be blotted 
* out from the face of the earth.’ They 
falsely assert, that the English nation 
supports with impatience the continuance 
of the war, and has extorted all his ma- 
jesty’s overtrues for peace ‘ by complaints 
‘and reproaches ;’ and above all, not only 
in that passage, but throughout their offi- 
cial note, they show the most marked ad- 
herence to that insidious and intolerable 
apa of their system, by which they, 
rom the commencement of ue revolution, 
sought to trouble and subvert all the go- 
vernments in Europe. They studiously 
disjoin the English nation from its sove- 
reign. 

10. “« Because, having acted throughout 
the course of this awful and momentous 
crisis upon the principles herein expressed, 
and after having, on the present occasion, 
not only fully reconsidered, and jealously 
examined their soundness and validity, 
but gravely attended to, and scrupulously 
weighed the merits of all those arguments 
which have been offered to induce a dere- 
liction of them, conscientiously adhering 
to, and firmly abiding by them, I thus so- 
lemnoly record them, in justification of my 
own conduct, and in discharge of the 
duty I owe to my king, my country, and 
the general interests of civil society. 
(Signed) “WentwortH FirzwibLiaM.” 
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Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.} Oct. 6. The Commons 
being returned to their House, and his 
Majesty's Speech being read by the 
Speaker, 

Viscount Morpeth rose to move an 
Address. As he was not in the habit of 
addressing the House, he hoped he should 
experience its indulgence on the present 
occasion. He felt however somewhat 
emboldened, from the consideration of the 
contents of the Speech they had just 
heard, and which, he flattered himself, 
would meet with the cordial approbation 
of the House. He trusted that the sen- 
timents avowed in that speech would 
tend to reconcile that variety aud opposi- 
tion of sentiment which had _ hitherto 
subsisted; for whatever opinions gentle- 
men might have entertained with respect 
to the origin of the war, and the manner 
in which it had been conducted, it must 
assuredly give them satisfaction to con- 
cur in a motion which had for its object 
the expediting of an honourable peace. 
Those who thought that this was a war 
just and necessary in its commencement, 

‘and unavoidable in its continuance, must 
‘also rejoice that the period was arrived 
In which a negotiation might be entered 
‘into, that there existed in France a go- 
vernment possessing stability and security, 
,; and that might therefore be treated with. 
He hoped that we should not neglect to 
employ our resources in such a manner as 
to show that while we are desirous for 
peace, we are nevertheless in a condition 
to continue the contest. He was glad to 
observe, that if this painful alternative 
should be unavoidable, our resources 
would be adequate; and here he must 
observe, that the Speech from the throne 
was fully justified, as to the conditton 
of our trade and commerce: they cer- 
tainly were flourishing in a high degree, 
as was evinced by the produce of the du- 
ties upon our imports and exports, and 
by the general state of our revenue. It 
was a fact upon which reliance might be 
placed, that our exports for the last half 
year exceeded by two millions sterling 
the amount of the half year which corres- 
ponded with it in the preceding year. 
This must afford them the utmost satis- 
faction, since it incontrovertibly proved 
that the commerce of the country was 
progressively increasing, and its resources 
unexhausted. Let it be remembered 
also that our commercial prosperity 
had risen to such a pitch during a period 
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of war, and amidst all the pressure with 
which it was accompanied.—It was also a 
source of exultation, that the naval cha- 
racter of the country stood upon as high 
a footing as it ever had done. Great 
Britain still held the dominion of the 
sea; and the valour of our fleets and ar- 
mies had obtained for us new and splendid 
acquisitions in the East and West Indies. 
In Europe, it was true, the course of 
events had not been so gratifying ; but 
of late they had much improved. Asto- 
nished and dismayed as they must have 
been at the successes of our enemies in 
the former part of the campaign, those 
successes had been effectually checked, 
and their dreaded consequences pre- 
vented, by the bravery of our Austrian 
allies, and by the wise and heroic con- 
duct of the archduke Charles, who had 
defeated the gigantic projects, and ren- 
dered nugatory the boasted successes of 
our foes. With regard to the conduct of 
Spain, as there was nothing final upon 
that subject before the House, he should 
abstain from comments upon it. He be- 
lieved, however, if the issue should be 
unfortunate, that no blame would be 
fairly imputable to the administration of 
this country. As to our internal situa- 
tion, we had reason to congratulate his 
majesty and the people at large upon our 
auspicious prospect in that respect. We 
had been favoured with an abundant har- 
vest, and the greatest plenty was now se- 
cured to the people of these kingdoms. 
Viewing as he did, the situation of our af- 
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end of a just, honourable, and solid 
peace for us and for our allies, or to prove 
beyond dispute, to what cause alone the 
prolongation of the calamities of war must 
be ascribed :—That we join with his ma- 
jesty in an anxious wish, that the step 
which his majesty propuses to take of 
sending a person to Paris, with full powers 
to treat, may lead to the restoration of 
general peace; but we are fully sensible, 
that nothing can so much contribute to 
give effect to this desire as manifesting 
that we possess both the determination 
and the resources to oppose, with en- 
creased activity and energy, the farther 
efforts with which we may have to con- 
tend :—That we must, indeed, feel this to 
be peculiarly necessary when an inten- 
tion has been openly manifested of at- 
tempting a descent on these kingdoms; 
and that although it cannot be doubted 
what would be the issue of such an in. 
terprise, we deem it an indispensable duty 
to neglect no precautions that may either 
preclude the attempt, or to secure the 
specdiest means of turning it to the con- 
fusion and ruin of the enemy :—That in 
reviewing the events of the year we have 
not failed to observe, with a just satis- 
faction, that by the skill and exertions of 
his majesty’s navy our extensive and in- 
creasing commerce has been protected to 
a degree almost beyond example: and 
that the fleets of the enemy have, for the 
greatest part of the year, been blocked 
up in their own ports :—We consider the 
Operations in the East and West Indies 


fairs in all respects, he hoped the House | as productive of great national advantage, 
would support him in the motion with | and as displaying the valour and good 
which he should have the honour of con- | conduct of his majesty’s forces, both by 
cluding, as he trusted it would be Ones sea and land, in a dezree highly honour- 
step towards the attainment of a peace | able to the British arms:—That having 
that would be honourable to this nation. {| contemplated, with an anxious solicitude, 


He then moved: That an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, to re- 
turn his majesty the thanks of this House 
for his most gracious speech from the 
throne: —-To assure his majesty, that we 


rental regard for the interest of his sub- 
jects, In having omitted no endeavours for 
setting on foot negotiations to restore 
peace to Europe, and to secure for the 


the various fortune of war on the conti- 
nent, and the danger with which all Eu- 
rope was at one time threatened, we reflect 
with proportionable admiration and joy, 


on the honourable and dignified perse- 
are decply sensible of his majesty’s pa- ' 


verance .of his majesty’s ally the Em- 


| peror; and on the intrepidity, discipline, 


and invincible spirit, of the Austrian 


the archduke Charles, and we entertain 


| 
I 
' forces, under the auspicious conduct of 
| 


future the general tranquillity :—That we | the most sanguine hope, that, from the 
rejoice to learn, that the steps which | turn lately given to the course of the 
have been taken for this purpose have at | war, the final result of the campaign may 
length opened the way to an immediate ; prove more disastrous to the enemy, than 
and direct negotiation, which, we doubt | its commencement and progress tor atime 
not, will be so conducted on his majesty’s | were favourable to their hopes :—That, 
pert, as either to produce the desirable | while we regret the hostile dispositions and 
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conduct on the part of the court of Ma- | so eminently distinguished under the pro- 
drid, which have led to the discussions | tection of his majesty’s just and auspici- 
now depending, we entertain a just con- ' ous government.” 


fidence, that, whenever his majesty shall 
be enabled to acquaint us with the final 
result, a farther proof will be given to 
Kurope of the temper and_ prudence 
which govern his majesty’s proceedings ; 
and we cannot too strongly express to his 
majesty our fixed determination to sup- 
port his majesty with our lives and for- 
tunes in defending, against every aggres- 
sion, the dignity, rights, and interests, of 
the British empire :—T'o assure his ma- 
jesty, that he may, at all times, rely on 
the zeal and affection of his faithful Com- 
mons for such supplies as may be neces- 
sary for the service of the year; and that 
it must afford us the most cordial satis- 
faction to find that, notwithstanding the 
temporary embarrassments which have 
been expcrienced, the state of the com- 
merce, manufactures, and revenue, of the 
country, proves the real extent and soli- 
dity of the public resources, and will fur- 
nish such means as may be equal to the 
great and vigorous exertions which the 
present crisis peculiarly requires :—That 
we acknowledge, with the utmost thank- 
fulness and satistaction, that the distresses 


Sir W. Lowther said, he should claim 
but a short indulgence from the House 
since the noble lord who had preceded 
him, in an able speech which they must 
all admire, had gone fully into the subject. 
It would be impertinent in him, and 
tedious to the House, to pass over the 
same grounds. On one point yal he 
would shortly trouble them:—it related 
to the internal situation of this country. 
If the persons now exercising the powers 
of government in France were seriously 
inclined for peace, he was fully persuaded 
that that desirable object would be 
attained. But no time was more critical 
than that period which immediately pre- 
ceded negotiation—no conjuncture was 
more delicate ; and however different and 
various the opinions of gentlemen might 
be upon the principles of the war—what- 
ever their sentiinents might be in respect 
to the manner in which it had been con- 
ducted, upon this occasion he hoped the 
whole House would cordially co-operate 


to secure that object, so desirable to them 


which were im the last year experienced | 


from the scarcity of corn, are now, by the 
blessing of God, happily removed; and 
that an abundant harvest affords the pleas- 
ing prospect of relief, on that important 
article, to the labouring classes of the 
community :—That with equal satisfac: 
tion we reflect on the uninterrupted con- 
tinuance of our internal tranquillity, on the 
general attachment of his majesty’s faithful 
subjects to the British constitution, and on 
the happy effects produced by the energy 
and wisdom of the laws in repressing the 
endeavours of those who wish to introduce 
anarchy and confusion into the country : 
—To beseech his majesty to believe, that 
we are deeply impressed with the graci- 
ous and paternal expressions of his ma- 
jesty’s constant solicitude for the glory 
and happiness of his kingdoms; and that 


his majesty may, at all times, rely on the | 
firm, zealous, and affectionate support of | 
his parliament, in those exertions which | 


are directed to the great object of defeat- 


secure and honourable peace, and of de- 
livering down, unimpaired, to the latest 
posterity, those civil. and religious bless- 
ings by which these-kingdoms have been 


t 


all. He begged them only to consider, 
that nothing could so much impede them 
as their own internal dissentious. He 
trusted, therefure, there would be none. 
If we regarded our finances, they were 
abundant in the extreme, and such as 
were adequate to any emergency of 
the country. He should therefore second 
the address moved by the noble lord. 

Mr. Foz rose, and said :—It is not, Sir, 
my intention to take up much of your 
time; but if I were to give a silent vote upon 
the motion which has just been made, I 
apprehend that my conduct might be 
subject to misconstruction. In the first 
place, then, his majesty has been at length 
advised to do what it has fallen to my lot 
repeatedly to advise his ministers to do 
for the last three years, namely, te open 
a negotiation; this, which is the leading 
feature of the speech, ought undoubtedly 
to reconcile me to the address, and I[ 
should be happy if it contained no feae 
tures of a less pleasing aspect. Of that 
striking feature 1 cordially approve. I 


‘cannot forvet how often i have advised 
ing all the designs of our enemies of re- | 
storing to the people the blessings of a— 


this measure, nor how often, without suc- 
cess, I have pressed it upon ministers; 
but however I may lainent that the coun- 
sel was not taken before a hundred mil- 
lions of money had been spent, and thou- 
sands of lives devoted to the cruel contest, 
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yet it must draw from me my warm ap- 

robation now that it has been followed. 

will not say one word about the parti- 
cular and the fit time for such a measure, 
all times appearing to me to be equally 
wise and salutary for endeavouring to re- 
store to the people the blessings of peace. 
Nor will I retaliate the personal invectives 
that were thrown out against me ; that an 
attempt to negociate with such a people, 
was to lay his majesty’s crown at their 
feet, and that it was a degradation of the 
honour and dignity of Great Britain ; that 
to propose to open a negotiation was, in 
fact, to sue for peace. Such was the 
language of the last parliament, and such 
the animadversion made on the advice 
which I then gave. I will content myself 
with repeating what I then said, that to 
propose negotiation is not to sue for 
peace. Itis at every moment dignified 
and proper to strive to resture the bles- 
sings of peace, and it is certainly one 
thing to propose a negotiation in which 
termsare to be fairly and manfully discuss- 
ed, and another to sue to your enemy for 
peace. I repeat, therefore, that I entirely 
approve of the present measure, and will 
not now mix my assent to that part of the 
address, with any observations on the pro- 
tracted manner in which it has at length 
been resolved upon. And thus approving 
of the principal feature of the address, I 
am extremely unwilling to oppose uny 
other part of it. There are some expres- 
sions, however, of which I must take 
notice, and I shall do so rather with the 
intention of explaining the vote which I 
shall give, than of moving any thing upon 
them. In the beginning of the speech 
there is an expression, that his majesty 
has “ omitted no endeavours” to open a 
negotiation; now, unless by the words 
‘< omitted no endeavours” it is meant to 
say that every endeavour has been used 
since the close of the last parliament, we 
ought not to agree to the expression ; for 
undoubtedly ministers cannot expect 
that those who objected so frequently to 
their refusal to exert any effort at all, 
should now acquiesce in an assertion that 
they had used every endeavour to bring 
about a negotiation. Unless, therefore, 
it is meant to allude to the endeavours 
which his majesty has made since the 
close of the last parliament, endeavours 
which I am willing to take upon trust, I 
desire it may be clearly understood 
that Iam not to be precluded by my wote 
this night from animadverting upon his 
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majesty’s ministers for their former want 
of endeavaurs to bring about a negotiation 
for peace.—There is much, Sir, that de- 
serves praise in the construction of the 
present speech. Ministers have omitted 
the words to which they have been so 
bigotted heretofore, of the war having 
been undertaken for ‘‘ the cause of reli- 
gion, humanity, and social order,” words 
calculated only to inflame and to exas- 
perate the two nations against each 
other, and to set the probability of peace 
ata greater distance. Neither have they 
repeated their constant and unfounded 
phrase, that “the war was just and neces- 
sary.’ They have acted wisely in thus 
abstaining from intemperate language ; 
for at a time when they are about to ne- 
gociate for a peace, it would have been 
peculiarly unseasonable, to have made 
use of language repulsive to the people 
with whom you have to treat ; nor would 
it have been wise to introduce words 
calculated to prevent unanimity in this 
House, upon the course which his majesty 
has been slowly advised to pursue; since 
with respect to the necessity of the war, 
and all the jargon of epithets that have 
been applied to it, there must always con- 
tinue to be a fundamental difference of 
opinion. There are other parts of the 
speech wnich, perhaps, demand a little 
explanation, and which if we pass over 
for the time, it is to be understood that 
we are left at full liberty to question the 
assertions hereafter; such 1s the declara- 
tion of the flourishing state of our manu- 
factures, trade, and commerce. I must 
take this upon trust. I cannot object 
to the assertion of a fact, the proofs of 
which I have not before me. We shall 
soon have the means of knowing, upon 
better authority than mere assertion, the 
state of the country: and I trust ¢t will 
turn out to be prosperous and flourishing. 
Our agreeing to the assertion in the mean 
time must not be construed to preclude 
us from inquiry, much less to involve our 
assent. When I hear it said, that our 
resources are equal to the crisis, I must 
hesitate in giving credit to an assertion 
which is so little supported by the public 
appearance of things. When I look at 
the price of the public funds, the state of 
the transferable securities of government, 
the monstrous discounts upon the enor- 
mous quantity of paper which they have 
issued, together with the various schemes 
to relieve the pecuniary embarrassmente of 
trade, I must think that our resources 
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are in & less favourable state than minis- 
ters would make us believe they are. 
There is one other part of the address 
upon which TI cannot forbear to make 
some observations; it is that part in 
which we are made to rejoice at the gene- 
ral tranquillity of the country. General 
tranquillity arising out of the obedience 
which a rational people cheerfully pay 
to good laws, must always be a subject of 
real rejoicing ; but, if it is méant that ge- 
neral tranquillity has sprung out of the 
two laws of the last session of the last 
parliament—laws which ought to be the 
object of our terror and abhorrence—I 
cannot rejoice in any such tranquillity. 
Should I be asked, have these laws pro- 
duced tranquillity? I answer, No: 1t is 
not in the nature of such laws to produce 
tranquillity. Such laws may produce a 
forced quiet, which I consider as a real 
alarm. Do we rejoice in a tranquillity in 
which discussion 1s to be stifled, and men 
are to brood in secret over the grievances 
which they feel? No: such a tranquil- 
lity alarms me more than tumult. It is a 
tranquillity which every man wholoves free- 
dom ought to see with pain—every man 
who loves order ought to see with terror. 
To the constitution no man can feel a 
strongerattachment than I do; but my at- 
tachmentis tothe constitution under which 
I was born and bred—not to that of the 
laat parliament, which did more to maim 
and disfigure the ancient constitution of 
England than any former parliament. 
Much as I wish for a general approba- 
tion of the measure of endeavouring to 
procure peace to this country, I should 
think it was dearly purchased if coupled 
with the approbation of those abhorrent 
laws. Iam one, Sir, who thinks that the 
whole system of our foreign politics, on 
which this war was undertaken, has been 
faulty. Ithink also, that, springing from 
the same source, our whole system of 
domestic policy has been equally faulty. 
They have run on together in a parallel 
progress, and have produced the varied 
calamities which the people have been 
doomed to suffer. I think, therefore, 
that whatever may be the result of the 
negotiation, it will still be the duty of this 
House to re-consider the system which 
has produced these evils, and to devise 
the means of preventing similar evils in 
future. Peace is the chief thing to be 


ursued, and if possible, to be obtained : | 


ut whether peace itself, without sach a 
change of system as may protect us in 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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future from such calamities, can restore 
us to our former condition, may be a 
matter of doubt. Peace would certainly 
be beneficial, even accompanied by the 
bad system that has lately been introdu- 
ced. Peace might enable the people a 
little longer to endure the evils with 
which that system is fraught: it might 
render it a little less pernicious on account 
of the advantages which would flow from 
the revival of industry and trade; and 
therefore, at all events, let us have peace; 
but let it be thoroughly understood, thas 
in the one case it will only be a palliative, 
in the other a remedy.—The noble lord 
who moved the address with so much 
credit, as to justify the House in enter- 
taining the most promising expectations 
of him (and the noble lord well knows 
that it must at all times afford me pecu- 
liar pleasure to see him distinguish him- 
self as he has done this evening),—the 
noble lord, I say, went a little farther 
than the speech from the throne, and in 
speaking of the proper period for nego- 
tiation, said, that the present government 
of France, possessing stability and secu- 
rity, was @ proper government to nego- 
ciate with. Ifyou treat with a power, 
you ought to speak with respect of that 
power. It is therefore that 1 approve of 
the noble lord’s sentiment; for it must 
have struck him, as it must strike every 
sensible person, that if you mean to nego- 
ciate you ought to speak with respect and 
civility of the executive directory. I 
wish that something more of this kind 
had been introduced into the speech and 
the address. I do not mean to say that 
it was necessary to state the stability and 
security of the present government of 
France; but after all the jealousies and 
personalities that have been entertained, 
I should have expected that his eae’) 
would have told us to whom he was send- 
ing @ person; and if not to what govern- 
ment, at least to what country. I should 
have expected, that if in our differences 
with Holland, his majesty had sent a per- 
son on a mission to the Hague, he would 
have made mention of the States General. 
I did expect, therefore, that he would, in 
this case, have told us, that he meant to 
send ska to the executive directory 
of the French republic. I perceive gen- 
tlemen on the other side laugh at this ex- 
pression. Are the members of the exe- 
cutive directory so obscure, that if they 
had not been named, we should not bave 
known to whom we had been sending a 
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person? It-is on this account that I 
thought the sentiment expressed by the 
noble lord, respecting the present govern- 
ment of France, a proof of his good sense. 
I know it may be said, that men are apt 
to be tenacious of their own opinions; 
that I have carried the opinions I expres- 
sed during the American war into this 
war, and that, as in the former instance, 
I supported the recognition of American 
independence, I-have in the latter sup- 
ported the recognition of the French re- 
public. This may be the case, but I must 
contend, that it is agreeable to common 
sense, that when you enter Into a nego- 
tiation, there may be points which are 
not of a nature to be insisted upon by the 
power negotiated with, but which are 
calculated to conciliate esteem, or if you 
will, tu gratify the pride of such a power ; 
that the executive directory are in such a 
situation as to have their pride hurt by 
the omission of such points, I do not be- 
lieve ; but if I were negotiating with any 
gentleman, 1 should certainly take care 
not todo any thing that might seem to be 
@ purposed omission, or a calling in ques- 
tion of any of the titles and dignities b 

which sich gentleman was isancuihed: 
If the negotiation should be successful, 
much would have been gained by an at- 
tention to these things. They would 
have convinced the people that the nature 
of the contest was changed, and that all 
ideas of restoring the old government of 
France, or of interfering in the internal 
affairs of that country, had been abandon- 
ed. Iam sure that this would have pro- 
duced the greatest advantages, on the 
supposition that the war was to be pro- 
Jonged.—On the subject of the situation 
of this country with respect to Spain I 
shall say nothing, because his majesty 
has informed us that he is not yet enabled 
to acquaint us with the issue of the dis- 
cussions that have been entered into with 
that power. Ministers say that their con- 
duct has been forbearing: I hope it will 
be proved so. I hope, too, that the 
country will learn by the severe lesson 
which the American war, and the present 
war, have afforded them, that moderation 
and forbearance are the characteristics 
most fitting a great nation, and the most 
consistent with true magnanimity. I own 
I was sanguine enough to suppose that 
the American war had taught them ex- 
pene was mistaken; a second 
esson of adversity was necessary; a se- 
cond lesson they have had, and I trust it 
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will prove effectual. The very appre- 
hension of a war with Spain aitords a 
proof of the short-sightedness of human 
wisdom. At the time when we entered 
into the war, Spain and Prussia were our 
firmest allies. Now, however, we are to 
expect, that if the war be continued, we 
are to have an enemy in Spain. Of 
Prussia I hear nothing, but I may at least 
suppose that we have no reason tu expect 
any great assistance from that power. It 
has been said that experience may be 
bought too dear: as we have paid so dear 
a price for it, let us at least have the 
benefits of it, and letus go to negotiation 
with moderation and torbearance. Of 
the terms of peace I purposely avoid say- 
ing any thing. I know the resources of 
the country to be still great, and sure I 
am, that if the people are convinced that 
the ambition of France renders it necese 
sary to continue the war, those resources 
will be afforded with the utmost readiness. 
What are likely to be the terms of peace, 
I will not even conjecture. What hitherto 
has been done can only be considered as 
an overture towards that desirable ob- 
ject; but I have no difficulty in saying, 
that we ought to negociate in the spirit of 
great moderation. By the spirit of great 
moderation, I do not mean that we ought 
to except degrading terms, but [ will not 
hesitate to say, that I should be inclined 
to find Jess fault with terms that may be 
faulty on the side of moderation, than 
faulty from a contrary principle-—With 
regard to the Austrian victories which 
make atopic of animated exultation in 
his majesty’s speech, it may certainly be 
right to rejoice in the gallantry they have 
displayed, and the laurels they have re- 
cently acquired. Noman admires their 
great inilitary exertions more than I do; 
but let it be recollected, that we are called 
upon to rejoice on their having recovered 
only a part of what was lost in this cam- 
paign, and that it is not because they 
have reaped successes, calculated to ob- 
tain what ministers themselves originally 
stated the object of the war to be, but 
because they have saved the house of 
Austria from the utter destruction with 
which it was threatened; while we re- 
joice, I presume we can hardly flatter 
ourselves that the Austrians are likely to 
recover all that they have lost in the pre- 
sent campaign, much less what they have 
lost in all the campaigns that are past; 
and even this, Sir, must furnish a new 
subject for reflection, which the achicve- 
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ments of our navy still farther serve to, slightest shade of difference. Such 
corroborate: the achicvements of thatnavy | a circumstance I consider as matter 
have been brilliant and glorious; at no | of just pride and of honest satisfaction. 
former period have they displayed greater | It exhibits the most undeniable proof 
gallantry, and never perhaps equal skill. ! that the steps which his majesty has 
No eulogiums can be too high fer their | taken towards negotiation, that the ex- 
merits. Yet after all this, the character | plicit declaration he has made, are so un- 
of the peace which we are desirous to | exceptionable, that they must command 
obtain, and the utmost we can expect, is, , assent from any man who retains the 
that it shall be solid and of permanent: smailest concern for the interest and 
duration. Then what must be the sort ; honour of his country. Impressed with 
of conflict in which we are engaged, in: this feeling of satisfaction, I can have 
which,—after a four years successtul ex- : but little inclination to detain the House 
ertion of all the skill and all the valour ‘on points of slighter difference. I look 
of our navy,,in which they have invaria- | with still higher satisfaction to the con- 
bly conquered, and carried the flag of | currence now expressed in the object of 
England triumphant to every quarter of ; the address, as the pledge of general 
the world—all our efforts cannot produce | unanimity, and the omen of great exer- 
to us a peace either brilliant or glorious, | tions, if, unfortunately, that object should 
but we must content ourselves with hop- not be obtained.—The right hon. gen- 
ing for a peace that may be solid and | tleman justly states, that what has hi- 
permanent? Must we not own that there | therto been done, amounts only to an 
Is something in the cause in which we are | overture for peace. It is impossible to 
engaged radically defective, that palsies | state what may be the result. We can- 
our efforts, and disappoints our streneth ? | not pronounce what will be the disposition 
that there is something which demands | of the enemy, or what circumstances may 
from the common scnse and prudence of | occur to influence the fate of nevotiation. 
Englishmen, a rigorous investigation, | We ouglit to look fairly to our situation. 
that we may discover what this something | It holds out to usa chance of peace, if 
is, not mercly to retrieve the present ca- | the enemy are disposed to accede to it on 
lamity, but tu guard posterity against the {just and reasonable terms; but, on the, 
error in future? A day will come for | other hand, if they are still actuated by 
such a question; and I give my assent to | ambitious projects, we shall gain ano- 
the present address, without moving any |ther object by the course we have 
amendment upon the points of which [do | pursued; we shall unmask them in the 
not cordially approve, because when the | eyes of Europe; we shall expose the 
day for such a discussion does come, I | injustice of their policy and their ine 
shall have an opportunity of making the | satiable thirst of aggrandizement! and, if 
observations that I think it important for , no other advantage be gained, we at least 
the House to entertain upon those points. shall be abie to put to the proof the sin- 
With this reserve, I shall not oppose the cerity of that pledge which hus this day 
address which has been moved. been given, that if the enemy are not dis- 

Mr. Pitt said :—Although I feel mysclf | posed to accede to peace on just and rea- 
impelled, Sir, from more than one consi- | sonable terms, the war will be supported 
deration, to cone forward on the present , by the unanimous voice of the nation. I 
occasion, I shall not be under the neces- | trust it will not be necessary to have re- 
sity of troubling the House much at ' course to such a test of sincerity; but, 
length. It is certainly to me matter of | while we indulge with satisfaction in the 
great satisfaction, that, at so critical a | hope of a more favourable issue, we must 
conjuncture, on the only great and sub- fat the same time look to the other aiter- 
stantial question, on which the address ; native. If the unanimity of this day 
proposes to express any opinion, there | be accompanied with sucit views, If 
should be no difference of sentiment in ;it is not an unanimity founded imcrely 
this House. There are indeed many |upon the pleasing sound of peace, and 
topics on which the right hon. gei:tleman | the prospect of the termination of those 
touched in the course of his speech, in; scenes of horror and calamity with 
which I now differ with him as much as! which war is always attended (such 
I did at any former period ; but, with re- {an unanimity would indeed be fatal to 
Spect to the substantial object of the |the country), but if it is an una- 
address, there does not subsist. the | nimity the gesult of rational and manly » 
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reflection, and founded upon a careful 
consideration of the situation of the coun- 
try, it cannot then be too highly prised. 
On this head I shall say no more, and, 
agreeing thus far with the right hon. 
gentleman, I would wish to say as little as 
possible on the other points on which he 
touched in the course of his speech, and 
with respect to which we widely differ. 
The right hon. gentleman has intimated, 
that we must change the whole system of 
our interior policy, which he considers 
inconsistent with the constitution of the 
country. I am happy, however, to find, 
that he is so far satisfied with the consti- 
tution, as to ascribe to its protection that 
internal tranquillity which the country 
has for some time past enjoyed. He at 
the same time reprobates, in the severest 
terms, the laws which were passed during 
the last parliament, and declares that he 
cannot subscribe to that part of his ma- 
jesty’s speech, which includes those 
among the laws, the energy and wisdom 
of which have contributed to secure 
the tranquillity of the country. Having 
made this declaration, it would be uncan- 
did on my part not to be equally explicit. 
I-desire no gentleman to vote for the ad- 
dress upon any such qualification with 
respect to those laws. I am firmly of 
opinion, that, without them the peace of 
the country could not have been main- 
tained. They were passed in a moment of 
alarm and turbulence; and have been 
found admirably calculated to meet the 
emergency of the time.—The right hon. 
gentleman seems to consider that endea- 
vours have only been made of late to 
procure peace. He ought to recollect 
that his majesty’s eas particularly 
refers to what has taken place since he 
Jast communicated with his parliament. 
When an examination shall be instituted 
into the steps which have been adopted 
to secure the re-establishment of peace, 
no endeavours will be found to have been 
wanting on the part of ministers. The 
right hon. gentleman has told us, that we 
are at last consented to adopt that course 
which he has uniformly recommended, 
namely, to send a person to Paris, and 
try the effect of negotiation. He takes 
to himself ail the merit of that policy 
which we have tardily adopted. He says, 
‘You are now taking those measures 
which, if you had listened to my counsels, 
yeu would have adopted four years ago.” 

ut does it follow that the measure 
was right then, because it is right now? 
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May not a period of four years have pro- 
duced many events to justify a material 
change of policy? The argument of 
the right hon. gentleman amounts to 
this, that either you must make peace 
the day after the aggression, or not 
make it at all_—With respect to the 
relative situation of this country and 
Spain, it would not be consistent with 
my duty to go into any detail on that sub- 
ject at the present moment.—As to the 
question of our resources, the right hon. 
gentleman admits them to be extensive 
and flourishing. They furnish, indeed, a 
subject of wall orounded confidence. If 
the revenue after a four years war, and after 
all the additional burthens which have 
been imposed, still keeps up to the rate at 
which it was stated last year, that cireum- 
stance is surely no slight: source of satis- 
faction. With respect to our commerce, 
notwithstanding all the embarrassmenta 
with which it has had to encounter, it has 
attained a pitch of unexampled prosperity. 
Of the continuance of this prosperity, we 
have now the best assurance. The state 
of our exports during the last six months 
has been equal to what they were in the 
most flourishing year of peace, 1792; and 
our foreign trade has even exceeded the 
produce of that year, which was the most 
productive of any in the histery of this 
country. Under these circumstances, 
whatever temporary embarrassments may 
have arisen from the quantity of specie 
sent out of the country, from the want of 
a sufficient circulating medium, from the 
state of foreign markets, and from the ine 
crease of our capital; and however. those 
difficulties may tor a time have obstructed 
the ordinary operations of finance, the 
commercial character of the country has 
lost neither its vigour nor importanee. 
If such has been the state of things, at a 
period when the country has had to con- 
tend for every thing dear to it; if, net- 
withstanding all the obstacles which have 
clogged the machinery, the spring has re- 
tained so niuch force and energy, we may.-. 
presume, that, if, by the obstmacy and 
ainbition of the enemy, we should be 
called to still greater exertions, our re-. 
sources as yet remam untouched, and that- 
we shall be able to bring them into action 
with a degree of effect worthy of the cha- 
racter of Britons, and of the cause in 
which they will be employed. These re- 
sources have in them nothing hollow or- 
delusive. They are the result of an accu 
mulated capital, ef gradually increasing 
t 
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commerce, of high and established credit. 
They are the fruits of fair exertion, of 
laudable ingenuity, of successful in- 
dustry ; they have been produced under a 
system of order and of justice, while we, 
under many disadvantages, have been 
contending against a country which ex- 
hibits in every respect the reverse of the 
picture; a proof that the regular opera- 
tion of those principles must triumph over 
the unnatural and exhausting eftorts of 
violence and extortion. By these re- 
sources we are now qualified to take such 
steps as may tendto conduct us to a solid 
and a durable peace; or if we do not suc- 
ceed in that object to prosecute the con- 
test with firmness and confidence.—The 
right hon. gentleman wasted a good deal 
of ingenuity in attempting to prove that 
the speech ought to have contained an 
express acknowledgment of the French 
government. But it ought to have 
occurred to him, that a passport having 
been sent fur and granted, some communi- 
cation must have taken place on that 
occasion, and as the executive directory 
were satisfied with the form of commu- 
nication, and the mode in which they had 
been addressed, it could not be necessary 
for him to start a difficulty where they had 
found none. I can assure him, on the 
part of the British ministers, that no ques- 
tion of etiquette, no difficulty of form 
originating from them, will be permitted 
to stand in the way of negotiation.—The 
right hon. gentleman has suggested what 
lessons we ought to derive from the expe- 
rience of adversity. These lessons may 
be greatly varied according to the situa- 
tion of the parties and the different points 
of view in which the subject is considered. 
But when the right hon. gentleman tells 
us, that the situation of this country is 
that of adversity, I can by no means agree 
to the proposition. Of the virtues to be 
acquired in the school of adversity, the 
right hon. gentleman only mentioned 
those of modcration and forbearance, 
Moderation, I should consider as_ that 
virtue which is best adapted to the dawn 
of prosperity: there are other virtues of 
no less importance which are to be acquir- 
ed under a reverse of fortune; there are the 
virtues of adversity endured and adversit 

resisted, of adversity encountered, and ad 
versity surmounted. The recent example 
of Germany has furnished an illustrious 
Instance of fortitude and perseverance, 
and their fortitude and perseverance have 
had their merited reward. These are 
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lessons which I trust this country has not 
to learn. England has never shown itself 
deficient in firmness and magnanimity : 
unrivalled in its resources, it has always 
been foremost in the carcer of honourable 
exertion; and I trust it has only to main- 
tain its accustomed vigour and persever- 
ance, to effect the restoration of general 
tranquillity, upon terms consistent with 
the digsity of its own character, and the 
security and interest of Europe. 
The Address was agreed to nem. con. 


The King’s Answer to the Commons Ad- 
dress.] To the Address of the Commons 
his Majesty gave this answer: 

‘Gentlemen ;—I return you my parti- 
cular thanks for this dutiful and affectioe 
nate address. The cordial anid unanimous 
assurances of your continued and zealous 
support afford me the utmost satisfaction 
in this important conjuncture: they must 
have the happiest tendency to give effect 
to my endeavours for the restoration of 
peace on secure, honourable, and ade- 
quate terms; and they afford me, at the 
same time, a just confidence, that if this 
desirable end cannot be obtained, I shall 
be enubled to prosecute the war with re- 
doubled vigour and activity in support of 
our dearest interests.” 


Quakers’ Relief Bill.) Oct. Y7. Mr. 
Serjeant Adutr rose to move for leave to 
bring in a bill for the relief of the people 
called Quakers. In the last parliament, the 
principles on which the bill was framed, 
gave universal satisfaction.* The object 
of the bill was two-fold: first, to grant 
relief to the Quakers, with regard to the 
imprisonment of their persons for non-pay= 
ment of tythes; and, in the next place, 
to render their affirmation evidence, in 
criminal as well as in civil cases. Nothing 
could be more congenial to the principles 
of justice, than to extend that relief which 
the bill intended, to a body of men who 
were universally allowed to be as unoffend- 
ing, and as obedient to the laws, as any 
set of men in the country; and certain 
he was, however we might differ from 
them on account of their religious scru- 
ples, that the House, actuated by the 
principles and love of liberty, would be 
ever ready to give way to the scruples of 
persons upon matters of religion or Con- 
science, and while they were satisfied 
that those scruples were sincere, would 


* See p. 1023 of the present Volume. 
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treat them with respect and indulgence. 
—The legislature had formerly granted 
indulgencies to the Quakers respecting 
the payment oftythes. ‘They considered 
the payment of tythes, in a certain form, 
as contrary to the divine law, and there- 
-fore thought they ought not to obey a 
human law, if it appeared to them con- 
trary to the divine one. ‘That they were 
sincere in that opinion was evinced by its 
having been productive of many tempo- 
rary inconveniencics to them, having sub- 
jected some of them to perpetual impri- 
sonment, which they suffered in silence 
rather than give up their scruples. Under 
these circumstances, the legislature had 
taken the subject into consideration, and 


accordingly we find, that in the 7th and | 


the Sth of king William it was provided, 
that where the payment of tythes did not 
exceed 10/. a remedy was given to the 
Quakers in a certain manner there de- 
scribed, and experience had shown the 
wisdom of that measure. It was_ his 
object now to make the principle of that 
measure more extensive in its effect. 
The Quakers did not object to the pay- 
ment of tythes, provided they were not 
made active in their obedience to the 
Jaw, by which tythes were claimed of 
them, but their scruples of conscience led 
them to think it a breach of the divine 
law for them to be active in their obedi- 
ence to a civil institution, which they 
considered as repugnant to divine autho- 
rity: and as our law now stood, the 
process might be such as to compel them 
to be thus active against their conscience; 
they therefore were subject to perpetual 
Imprisonment when an attachment was 
issued avainst their persons for the non- 
payment of tythes. To this perpetual 
Imprisonment they had submitted, rather 
than be active in the payment of tythes. 
It was with a view of relieving these con- 
scientious men that he brought in the bill 
Which passed that House in the last par- 
hament; and which it was his gbject now 
to renew. In the reign of George Ist, 
there was a measure similar to this intro- 
duced, butas it did not go beyond the 
sum of 10/. it had been found inadequate 
to the grievance which it was its object 
to redress. It was his intention to adopt 
the principle of that bill, to conform to its 
provisions, and to give additional power 
as to the means of obtaining costs. The 
measure he was proposing had nothing 
new in its nature; it was only enlarging 
the amount of the sum fer which the 
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remedy was already provided: but al. 
though he wished to relieve the Quakers 
froin the hardships they suffered, yet he had 
no view of doing so without a due regard 
to the interest of the clergy; on the con- 
trary, the measure would facilitate the 
recovery of their demands, for as the law 
now stands the clergyman loses his profits 
when the Quakers submit to perpetual 
imprisonment. In cases of much legal 
difficulty, such as modusses, &c. he should 
propose the question to be reterred to the 
superior courts, since gentlemen in the 
commission of the peace, could not be 
expected to understand all the intricacies 
of such points. But if it should appear 
that the party prosecuting his claim had 
had recourse to the higher authority 
when the inferior jurisdiction was compe- 
' tent to decide it, then such party should 
_ have no more costs than if he had pursued 
his remedy in the ordinary way.—There 
was another point, however, to be consi- 
‘dered. In criminal cases the judges had 
often seen and Jamented the mischief that 
| arose from excluding the crown and the 
| public from the beneit of the evidence of 
Quakers ; and therefore he should propose 
the taking the affirmations of Quakers in 
criminal as well as in civil cases. This 
was analogous to the principle which had 
cuided our courts in their proceedings 
upon evidence. ‘The bill would theretore 
enact, that the affirmation of Quakers 
should be taken in criminal cases. When 
he stated this, he knew there were many 
Quakers who did not wish it; but he 
should do it, because he thought it was a 
provision which the administration of 
justice called for; as he had known many 
who were guilty of the most atrocious 
offences escape punishment on account of 
this deficiency in the adnussibilty of evi- 
dence. He then moved, “ That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill for the farther 
relief of the people called Quakers, as to 
the imprisonment of their persons for 
non-payment of tythes; and for making 
their solemn affirmation evidence in cri- 
minal as well as civil cases.’ The mo- 
tion was seconded by Mr. Abbot, and 
avreed to. 
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Debate in the Commens on the threatened 
Invasion.] Oct. 18. The House having 
resolved itsclf into a Committee to con- 
sider of the paragraph of his majesty’s 
i Speech, which relates to the enemy’s 
having manifested an intention of at- 
tumpting a descent on these kingsdoms, 
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Mr. Pstt rose and said :— After the un-; men from the different parishes for the 
animous vote which the House gave upon sea service, and for recruiting the regi- 
‘the first day of the session, and their ge- | ments of the line. The committee, how- 
neral concurrence in that part of the Ad-— ever, must be sensible, when a plan of in- 
dress which respects a forcign invasion, it vasion is in agitation—a scheme, which 
would be doing injustice to the feelings almost at another time would not have 
which were then expressed, were I to been conceived, and an attcmpt, which, 
make any apology for calling their atten- by any other enemy than that with w hom 
‘tion to the subject on the present occa- we have now to contend, might have been 
‘sion, TY shall not detain them therefore a justly deemed impracticable—that a more 
sinyle moment in showing the propricty extensive plan of prevention and of de- 
of laying before them at so early a period fence is necessary.—In digesting this plan 
the measure which I mean this day to there are two considerations of ‘which we 
“propose. It is equally our duty and our ought not to lose sight. The first is the 
interest, by every means in our power, to. means (which must not be altogether 
preclude the attempt, and to take such: new) of calling together a land force 
measures of defence as shall turn it to the ; sufficiently strong tofrustrate the attempt, 
contusion and ruin of the enemy. I shall: keeping our naval force entirely out of 
not at present go much at Jarge into the | view; and secondly, to adopt such mea- 
detail ef preparations, but merely suggest | sures in raising this force as shall not ma- 
a general outline of defence, which, if‘ terially interfere with the industry, the 
approved of, may be discussed when the , ‘agriculture, and the commerce of the 
bills are afterwards brought in upon the country. It wil! be for the House to de- 
resolutions. ‘The general considerations cide upon the degree to which the former 
are few and obvious. The natural de- | consideration oust to be permitted to 
fence of this kingdom, in case of invasion, interfere with the latter. A primary ob- 
is certainly its naval force. This presents ject will be to raise, and gradually to 
-a formidable barrier, in whatever point ‘ train, such a force as may ina short time 
the enemy may direct their attack. In’ be fit for service. Of all the modes of 
this departinent, however, little now  re- | attaining this object, there is none so ex- 
mains to be done; our flect at this mo- ' Dp oditious, so effectual, and attended with 
ment being more formidable than at any ; su little expense, as that of raising a sup- 
Other period of our history. But strong Cale mentary levy of militia, to be gratted 
and powerful as it at present is, it is ca- upon the present establishment. I should 
pable of considerable increase, could an | propose that tits supplement: shall con- 
-additional supply of seamen, or even’ sist of 60,000 men, not to be immediately 
Jandsmen, who ina very short time might | called out, but to be enrolled, otticered, 
be trained to an adequate knowledge. of and gradually trained, so as to be fit for 
the naval service, be procured. For this service at a time of danger. The best 
purpose | would suggest a Jevy upon the | mode of training them, without with- 
different parishes throughout the kingdom | drawing too many at one time from their 
—an expedient precisely similar to that | regular pursuits, will be to embody one- 
which was practised with so much suc- | sixth part in regular succession, cach to 
cess nearly two years ago. This levy, | be trained for twenty days, in the course 
however, I would not contine as a mode ; of which they may become tolerable pro- 
of supply for the sea service. It is cer- | ficients in the military exercise. With 
tainly of the highest importance, both for | respect to the mode of conducting the 
the internal defence of the country and | levy, the returns that have been lately 
the security of our foreign possessions, made from the different counties show the 
that all the old regiments should be com- | present levies to be extremely dispropor- 
plete. But every one must be sensible, | tioned, and that the clause in the act 


that from the numbers in those regiments | which provides against this abuse has 
who have fallen a sacrifice to sickness | never been executed. Accordingly we 
and the fortune of war, a more expedi- | find that in some counties the proportion 
tivus method must be adopted for their | is one out of seven, and in others one out 
completion, than the ordinary mode of }of three. It will be expedient therefore 
recruiting supplies, in order that. the to regulate the future levy, not by the pro- 
country may be able to avail itself of this portions how existing, but by a general 
-arm of strength, I would propose, there- | estimate of the inhabitants who are able 
fore, in the first place, a levy of 15,000] to bear arms.—he next consideration 
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which merits attention is the manner in 
which the troops are to be furnished, 
whieh I think ought to be generally from 
all parts of the kingdom, and that an ob- 
ligation be imposed upon those who are 
balloted, either to serve in person or to 
provide a substitute: and the better to 
preserve the general proportion, that this 
substitute be provided either from the 
parish in which the person balloted 
Tesides, or from a parish immediately ad- 
joining. It will be proper also to remove 
the present exemption from those who 
have more than one child, on the express 
condition that they shall not be called 
upon to serve out of the parish in which 
they live. The mode of training only 
one-sixth part of the whole, twenty days 
In succession, as it wiJl only withdraw ten 
thousand at a time from their usual occu- 
pations, will not much infringe upon the 
general order of the community. Of 
course they must be provided with some 
sort of uniform, but it will be of the 
coarsest kind, and such as may be pur- 
chased at a small expense. A sufficient 
number of arms will also be in readiness 
for supplying each man in the moment of 
danger.— Another measure which 1 would 
suggest to the committee is, to provide a 
considerable force of irregular cavalry. 
The regular cavalry on the present esta- 
blishment is certainly by no means incon- 
siderable, and the yeomanry cavalry, 
which from their numbers are sufficiently 
respectable, we have found to be highly 
useful in maintaining the internal tran- 
quillity of the country. But with a view 
to repelling an invasion, the more this 
species of force is extended, the greater 
advantage is likely to accrue from it, as 
an invading enemy, who must be desti- 
tute of horses, can have no means to 
meet it upon equal terms. Besides, it is 
a species of force which may be provided 
in a mode that will be attended with al- 
most no expense to the public, and with 
little hardship to individuals. In order 
to calculate the extent to which these 
irregular cavalry may be raised, it is ne- 
cessary to estimate the number of horses 
which are kept for pleasure throughout 
the kingdom, and by raising the levy in 
this proportion, it will fall upon those 
only who have a considerable stake to 
defend. By the produce of the tax, 
which is as good a criterion as any of the 
number of horses kept for pleasure, we 
find that, in Scot!and, England, and 
Wales, they amount to about 200,000, 
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120,000 of which belong to persons who 
keep anly one horse of the kind, the rest 
to persons, some of whom keep ten and 
various other proportions. It certainly 
would not be a very severe regulation, 
when compared with the object to be ac- 
complished, to require one-tenth of these 
horses for the public service. 1 would 
therefore propose, that every person who 
keeps ten horses, shall be ed to fur- 
nish one horse and a horseman to serve in 
a corps of cavalry; that every person 
who keeps more than ten horses, and a 
number falling short of twenty, after fur- 
nishing a horse and horseman for the first 
ten, shall subscribe a proportionate sum 
for the rest, which shall be applied to de- 
fray the general expense ; that those who 
keep twenty shall furnish two, three of 
thirty, &c. and that those who keep fewer 
than ten shall form themselves into a 
class, when it shall be decided by ballot 
who, at the common expense, shall fur- 
nish the horse and the horseman. These 
troops thus raised will be provided with 
uniforms and accoutrements, formed into 
corps, and put under proper officers.— 
There is still another source which ought 
not to be neglected. Upon the supposi- 
tion of an invasion, it would be of no 
small importance to form bodies of men, 
who, from their dexterity in using fire- 
arms, might be highly useful in harassing 
the operations of the enemy. I allude to 
that description of men called game- 
keepers, and to others -of the same class. 
But I particularly allude to those instances 
where gentlemen are gamekeepers tor 
their own amusement, and not of necessity 
but of choice. In such cases, there can 
be no hardship in obliging those gentle- 
men, if we cannot have their personal 
services, at least to find a substitute. I 
theretore propose, that those who shall 
have taken out licences to shoot game, or 
deputations for game keepers, shall, with- 
in a certain period, be at liberty to return 
the same if they think proper; but if, 
after that period, they shall continue their 
licences or deputations for gamekeepers, 
then they shall be obliged to find substi- 
tutes. I observe gentlemen smile at the 
idea of raising a torce by such means, 
but that smile will be converted into sur- 
prise, wlien they hear that the number of 
persons who have taken out those licenses 
are no fewer than 7,000. Thenumber of 
cavalry which I propose to raise in the 
manner I have mentioned will be 20,000. 
Thus have I pointed out the means by 
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which I propose to raise 15,000 men, to 
be divided between the sea and the land 
service, to raise a supplemental levy of 
60,000 for the militia; and to raise 
20,000 men for the cavalry. I now move 
that the chairman be directed by the 
committee to move the House, ** That 
leave be given to brifig in a@ bill for rais- 
ing a certain number of men in the seve- 
ral counties of England, and in‘the several 
counties, Stewartries, Royal Burghs, and 
towns, in that part of Great Britain called 
Scotland, for the service of his majesty’s 
army and pect fl 

Mr. Sheridan said:—I must confess, 
Sir, that I expected the right hon. gen- 
tleman would have accompanied his 
statement of defensive operations with 
some explanation of the reasons why it is 
necessary to take such measures at all. 
The plan, if put in execution, will impose 
additional burdens on the people, jand 
such being its tendency, it was reasonable 
to expect that its necessity would have 
been evinced. If this House of Commons 
is not disposed to follow the example of 
the last parliament, to sacrifice the rights 
of the people to the regal prerogative, 
and to surrender with the blindness of im- 
plicit confidence the direction of public 
affairs to the miisters of the crown, I 
trust, as there are more new members in 
this than in any former parliament, that 
they will think it their duty to demand 
some farther information upon the sub- 
ject, before they assent to a project so 
new and unprecedented. I wish to be 
informed whether ministers know any 
thing of what is passing in France, or 
whether any preparations have been mak- 
ing for such an attempt? If they are ig- 
norant of this, the secret-service money 
voted by parliament must have been 
grossly misapplied. If they build their 
opinions upon such rant, as Dumourier’s 
fixing the French flag upon the tower of 
Tondeu: if they are influenced by some 
idle speech or rhodomontade of any mem- 
ber of the two councils, I say that such 
speeches cannot be called a manifestation 
of an intention to invade us. Yet I wish 
to have it understood, that if any such 
intention is really entertained, I have not 
the slightest doubt that the event will be 
utter ruin and confusion to the enemy. 
Sir, if the enemy think that the country 
would not rise against them as one man; 
if they have any idea that they should be 
Joined by any part of the inhabitants; if 
they suppose that they should not be 
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overwhelmed by the mass that would be 
opposed to them, they and their ministers 
must be dupes indeed. Without de- 
tracting, however, from the ardour and 
spirit of any person, I must confess that F 
have not that military Quixotism, that 
chivalry of patriotism about me, as to 
wish, like some gentleman in the city, 
that 400,000 men might land merely that 
the courage of the country in defeating 
their attempts, might be made manifest. 
Sir, an invasion is not an event to be 
wished ; but when I say, that it is not to 
be wished, I must be understood also to 
have no fear, no doubt, what the conse-« 
quences would be if any such Bde 
were carried into execution. To the 
statements ro by the right hon. 
gentleman, I do not mean to object; but 
the House ought to know, that the belief 
of ministers of the danger of an invaston 
is well-founded. This is not the first 
time that the country has been alarmed 
with the idea of an invasion. In a‘formrer 
war it was known that a large body of. 
troops was collected on the French 
coasts under the command of, I believe, 
marshal Saxe. It was known, too, that 
the French ports were full of ships, calcu- 
lated for the purpose of making a descent ; 
this was some manifestation of an inten- 
tion to invade the country. Have minis- 
ters information of similar preparations 
now? If they have, 1 must confide in 
their assurances. But if they consider 
the idle rant, and rhodonsantade of any 
member of the legislature of France, as # 
sufficient manifestation of the project of 
an invasion, such grounds I consider as 
too light and unsubstantial to found upon 
them a measure of such importance as the 
present. The idea of invasion is by no 
means new. [ will not disguise my opi- 
nion that this note of preparation is 
sounded for a purpose very different from 
that which has been this day professed. 
We have heard that the French armies 
have been completely defeated and even 
annihilated in Germany, and except, like 
the frogs in the marsh, who were afraid 
of being attacked by the conquered bull, 
ministers suppose that the French, after 
being routed by the emperor, are to come 
over and attack us, it is difficult to recon- 
cile their present alarm with their other 
representations. But supposing the French 
really intend to invade us, what is the 
natural inference that they will draw 
from the resolations which have been 
opened? Do they not proclaim to the 
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tions that have been made will end in a 


proposed to collect and to train is, descent upon this country it is impossible 


brought into action, we are notin a pro- | 


per state of defence, and thus point out 
the intermediate me as the proper mo- 
ment for making the attempt. But 1 am 
persuaded, that the plan now tn ayitation, | 
voints to a very different object, that it is 
in the contemplation of ministers to pro- 
long the war, with the view of exiending | 
our possessions in the West Indices. I do 
not oppose the resolutions. I wish only | 
to have some farther explanation, and to } 
be informed whether the danger of an in- 
| 


vasion is such as to require these mea- 
sures of prevention. We are called upon 
to raise a great cavalry force for a very 


to decde. There are appearances of a 
disposition to make the attempt, which 


| justly ministers in wishing to put the 


state in a posture of defence. Seein 
what the enemy have already done, a 
the preparations they have made, it is 
prudent to adopt precautions. For my 
own part, I have no hesitation in giving it 
as my opinion, that upon these precau- 
tions it depends whether the projected 
invasion will be carried into execution. 
By showing that every thing has been 
done to secure our internal safety, we 
induce them to abandon a design which- 
presents no hope of success. The hon. 


curious reason, because the enemy cannot | gentleman says, that military operations 
easily import cavalry into the country. As‘ may be undertaken with the troops to be 
well, supposing them to attack us only | raised, of a nature entirely different from 
with cavalry, might it be said, that we | the avowed purpose. If ministers wished 
ought only to have infantry to oppose to! to undertake any military operations that 
them. 1 have no objection to club fur a’ were inconsistent with the interest of the 
horse, or to exercise in Hyde Park, and 1: nation, parliament had the power to check 
dare say the right hon. gentleman is very | their desigus. If the present negotiation 
well acquainted with the maxim of ride! should be unsuccessful, gentlemen cannot 
and tie. I confess, however, I cannot; mean to say, that this country should be 
perceive the propriety of enlisting a corps tied up from offensive operations, and in 
of gamckeepers, as if a gamekeeper only | the event of the prosecution of the war 
had the heart to be a soldier. Iam sure | our defence at home, may depend upon 
T know many gentlemen who are infuitely | the ability we possess to attack the enemy 
more expert shooters than their game-! abroad. [think it therefore of essential 


keepers. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said :—The hon. ' 
gentleman wishes for some explanation 
from ministers, the effect of which de- 
mand, however, another part of his speech | 
wholly supersedes. He calls for some! 


| 


importance to augment our regular force, 
for the detence of these kingdoms, and 
to carry on the military operations that 
circumstances may dictate, against an 
enemy that has evinced a disposition to 
destroy our commerce aud to disturb our 


information upon the subject of the inva- | internal tranquillity. 


sion which has been announced by the 


Mr. tox said:—In this stage of the 


enemy, in addition to what his niujesty’s business it does not appear to me to be 
speech contains, while at the same time , the duty of any man to make an opposi- 
he professes that he can place no confi- tion to the measure proposed ; but even 


dence in their assurances. ‘The hon. gen- 
tleman hopes, too, that the present par- 


liament will not imitate the conduct pur- | 
'to the adoption of which no eloquence 


sued by that by which it was preceded. 
With regard to the present parliament, it. 
must speak for itsclf. 
who witnessed the public-spirited acts of ' 
the last parliament, must entertain the: 


highest respect for it, and rank it with the ; 
most vencrated parliaments thiscountry had , 


ever known. Ministers have stated, that a 
design has manifested itself in the enemy 
toinvade this country; andI conceive they 
would have been wanting in their duty 
had they failed to call upon the force of 
- the state to avert the danger or to disap- 
point the attempt. Whether the prepara- 


Those, however, , 


‘in this stage of it Ehave no difficulty in 


saying, that from the sense I have of the 
vcncral plan, there are many parts of it, 


is likely to reconcile me. The right 
hon. gentleman observes, that at all events 
this country ought to make great pre- 
parations at home, and that if we 
should be under the necessity of going 
on with the war, these preparations 
may be beneficial to us in| many re- 
spects. I object tothe generality of this 
mode of speaking. because it conveys to. 
us no apecific information, and is likely, 
from being just in the abstract, to entrap 
some into an approbation of measures of 
dangerous consequence. That if we are 
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compelled to go on with the war, great 
reparations will be necessary, is a truth 
which nobody disputes ; but it is a truth 
which conveys to us no information. It 
is applicable to this war, was applicable 
to the last, and will be applicable to every 
war. The right hon. gentleman should 
have applied his reasoning a little more 
closely ; he should have come to the pro- 
sition which is now before the House. 
The question is this,—is the proposition 
before us fit to be adopted ae our 
present circumstances? If it be, then I 
say, that, for any evidence that appears 
before us, it was fit in 1756, was fit in 
1778, was fit in 1794, and has always 
been fit in every period in which this 
country hasbeen engaged in war. But, 
for the whole necessity of the measure, 
we have only the authority of the king’s 
ministers, on which I do not choose to 
rely.— The right hon. secretary has 
thought fit to pronounce a panegyric on 
the last parliament, and to recommend its 
conduct for the imitation of this. My 
opinion of the last parliament is, that it 
has done more mischief to the country 
than any that ever sat since parliaments 
were recognized in England; at least, 
since parliaments had any credit for at- 
tending to the interests of the people. 
Show me a parliament, in consequence of 
whose proceedings the people have been 
drained so much, and from which they 
have had so little benefit! Show me a 
parliament since the hig 1688, the era 
of our Revolution, that has diminished 
the best and dearest rights of the people, 
so shamelessly, so wickedly, as the lace 
arliament have done! Show me a par- 
iament since that period that has so uni- 
formly sacrificed the liberty of the sub- 
ject to increase the influence of govern- 
ment, as the last parliament have done! 
To make it the subject of panegyric—to 
state its proceedings to be such as to be 
worthy of imitation—is beyond endurance 
Sir, I consider the last parliament to have 
been a curse to this country. The lead- 
ing principle on which they acted was 
that which leads directly to complete des- 
potism—unlimited confidence in the mi- 
nisters of the crown. Show me a parlia- 
ment since the Revolution, that has given 
such a confidence, and look at the effect 
of'such practice! This is the only war 
that has ever been conducted on the part 
of this country, in which there never has 
been one inquiry on the part of parlia- 
ment. You see to what a state that has 
[VOL, XXXII] 
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Jed youalready. Should this parliament 
be like the last (God in his mercy avert. 
it!) this country will soon be in a condi- 
tion, in which it will be of little impor- 
tance, whether they have a parliament or 
not. But for the conduct of the last par- 
liament we should not have heard of the 
measure which is now proposed to us. 
Ministers tell us, that the measure which 
they now propose is necessary to our 
safety. If it be so, it is their own con- 
duct and the conduct of a confiding par- 
liament, which has brought us into that 
situation. And what is the measure which 
they now propose? Why, it is, in its 
nature, @ requisition ; an imitation of the 
system of the French, against which so 
many vehement declamations have been 
pronounced: against the principle, ap- 
plying it to a settled state, justly ; but as 
against the French, in their condition, in 
my opinion, improperly, or at least in too 
unqualified a manner. Ministers now tell 
us, however, that our situation is such as 
to call for this measure. Granting it to 
be so for the sake of the argument only, 
I would then ask, what has brought us 
into that situation? To this I answer, the 
confidence, the criminal confidence, of 
the last parliament. One inevitable effect 
of that confidence of parliament in the 
minister has been the want of the confi- 
dence of the people in the integrity of 
parliament.— The right hon. secretar 

says, ‘‘ itis good to be prepared.” Cer- 
tainly it is so; but when he comes to us, 
and makes this requisition, it is incumbent 
on him to show us the reason why we 
should be thus prepared. How stood 
the case in former periods of this war? 
In 1794, there was as much reason for 
such a measure as there is now; there 
was then as much of a rumour of an invae 
sion as there is now; and so the ministers 
told us at that time. The House, upon 
the faith of the ministers assertions, 
agreed to measures of the most unconsti- 
tutional nature, to avert, as it was suppos- 
ed, the impending danger. Such mea- 
sures, although unconstitutional, were 
then thought to be necessary ; and they 
were thought also to be sufficient to keep 
the French from attempting the desperate 
measure of an invasion. Are the French 
now more likely to make that desperate 
attempt than ey. were then?’ Or, are 
we not now in a better situation than we 
were then? I conceive that ministers 
themselves would answer these questions 
in a manner very consolatory to the peo- 
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n 1794. What is it now, and what the | you adopted, that the invasion was pre- 


difference between the two situations? 
Ministers now tell us, that an intention 
has been manifested on the part of the 
enemy to invade these kingdoms. I am 
too much accustomed to the artifice of 
‘rninisters to receive any very deep im- 
pression from what they say. Did they 
not say formerly what they say now, that 
the enemy had some intention of eee 
this country? Certainly they did, an 
they were entrusted with force sufficient 
to prevent that calamity.—*‘ But,” says 
the right hon. gentleman, “1 am of opi- 
nion, that, as it may be necessary for this 
country to carry on an offensive war, this 
measure may be of great advantage, inas- 
much as we may thereby be the better 
‘able to avail ourselves of our forces.” 
To this, as a general proposition, I do 
not object. But then I say to ministers, 
* Bring before us the facts on which you 
say this measure is chia E What [ 
object to is your duplicity. If you really 
want this force, and to the extent you 
say you do, show me the reason for it, 
and I will grant it cheerfully. But do 
hot ask any thing to carry on the war 
abroad under the mask of defending us at 
home; for in that case you are asking 
under a false title what, under a real 
one, the people would not grant you ; 
for I know they will grant to you to pre- 
vent an invasion at home, what they 
would refuse with indignation, if asked to 
carry on the war abroad.”—Bat, Sir, it 
seems tve are to have the responsibility of 
ministers fur the due application of the 
peant which they now call for. Look at 
the extent to which the principle of vot- 
ing such extraordinary measures as these, 
upon the idea of responsibility, may lead 
you. By it you will introduce a practice 
hat must deprive the people of all their 
rights and all their property. If it should 
tarn out (not an extravagant hypothesis), 
that all this story about an invasion is a 
mere pretence to gain the consent of the 
eople to the measure now proposed, and 
that the real ty is extremely different, 
what then will become of the boasted 
responsibility of ministers? How are we 
to make them responsible? We may 
Bay, and say traly, that ‘‘the event has 
proved there was no danger of an inva- 
sion when this measure was adopted.” 
To which the ministers may answer, and 
be assured they will, «« True, there was 
no invasion, but then it was owing to the 


vented.” How, then, are we to make 
ministers responsible for what they do 
under such a measure as this? The idea 
of responsibility in such a case is perfectly 
ridiculous. ie Sir, at this rate you 
may go on and do every thing that the 
minister may ask you, until you have to- 
tally destroyed the constitution; the 

rinciples have already been too much 
invaded by the measures of the present 
ministers. There are some inconve- 
niences that necessarily arise out of a 
free constitution. I know that many au- 
thors of great eminence have pointed out 
those inconveniencies. Ido not deny it, 
although I have never seen them in so 
strong a light as the authors [ allude to 
say they did; but the advantages result- 
ing from a free constitution are so great, 
that I cannot patiently argue upon them, 
when they are put in the scale: against 
the supposed advantages of a contrary 
form. Be that as it may in the opinion 
of others, I say, you cannot argue that 
subject in this House ; for the people of 
this country have made their election: 
they have chosen a free government, and 
it is your duty to preserve it with all its 
inconveniences, if there be any that are 
worth agua If, therefore, when 
ministers pretend an alarm, you ate to 
ia them whatever power they may ask 

r, when itis impossible youcan attach an 
responsibility to them, as I have proved 
already in this case you cannot, why then 
you desert the ae on which the people 
of the country have already made their 
election; and, instead of the blessings 
which your ancestorsintended for you, you 
take what may appear to you, but what 
never appeared to me, the advantages of 
despotism. This would be a fraud upen the 
people of thiscountry. {I know elo- 
quence that has often been employed ift 
attempting to show, by a flourishing an- 
tithesis, that we possess all the advan- 
tages of a free government and those of a 
despotic monarchy, by possessmg the 
wisdom which arises from a free discus- 
sion of the representatives of the pope 
and the promptitude and dispatch of an 
unlimited monarchy. Such an antthesis 
may answer the purpose of an ingenious 
orator; but it can avail but Tittle to any 
man who wishes for the safety of our 
constitution. I'am of opinion, that our 
constitution, in its true spirit, cannot mix 
with any thing despotic. Have recourse to 
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experience, the only unerring guide, read 
the history of this country, and then show 
me out of what page it is that you have dis- 
covered when it was, that the maxims of a 
free government have been united with 
the principles of despotism. I know it 
cannot be done. I know also, that if you 
attend to history, ahd take it as a lesson, 
you will return to your ancient distrust 
and jealousy of ministers, whoever they 
may be, and that you will examine mi- 
nutely into their conduct. Reflect on 
the consequences of the contrary practice. 
You see now before you the effect of it. 
Confidence in the first instance, renders 
confidence} necessary in the second. 
Confidence in ministers induces them to 
take measures which they cannot continue 
without farther confidence; they are 
obliged to call for it in their own defence ; 
and in that career you may proceed until 
you have confided away the whole 
spirit of our constitution, I am afraid 
you have advanced in that career much 
too far already. In my opinion, the spirit 
of the constitution has been almost en- 
tirely set at rest for a time, by the mea- 
sures of the last parliament. Let it be 
the practice, for it is the duty, of the pre- 
sent to revive it.—There was an expres- 
sion in the speech ef the right hon. gen- 
tleman to which I cannot help alluding. 
He said, “if the present negotiation 
should be uinetoceasts ul, then the present 
measure will be advantageous to this 
country.” No man wishes more heartily 
than I do that it may be successful; but 
I am not sure that the same feelings are 
entertained by ministers. I hope they 
are. Isay this by way of caution, lest 
the world should suppose I am such a 
devotee to the present administration as 
to suppose that any negotiation in which 
they may fail, may render peace to this 
country totally unattainable. Although 
there are many new members in this 
House, they know, I believe, enough of 
my opinion of this war to be well satisfied 
that I abhorred its commencement. That 
feeling remains completely unchanged ; 
and whatever opinion the people may 
have upon the propriety of the measure 
which 1s now proposed for the defence of 
this island from an invasion, I trust this 
country will never relinquish the opinion, 
that the war was in its principle and com- 
mencement unjust, unnecessary, an 
diabolical. If it shall unhappily become 
our lot to defend ourselves against an 
Invasion, ourselves we must defend; 
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but whether the proposed measure is 
more or less than we ought to agree to, 
or one that we ought to try, are questions 
of detail, and therefore to that detail I 
shal] defer them. That part of the plan 
which refers to the game keepers appears 
to me te be a measure of violent injustice 
to a class of persons who already contri- 
bute pretty handsomely to the support of 
the state.—There is another part of the 
lan which I cannot pass by in silence. 
e navy of this country is so much and 

so justly, the favourite service of it, that 
no man is willing to find fault with it. I 
feel, in common with all my countrymen, 
gratitude to the navy; but the circum. 
stance of impressing men, even into that 
service, great and valuable as it is, 
would not be a part which a judicious 
friend to it would sclect for the subject 
of his panegyric, J] am not now arguing 
the policy of the practice; for great as 
the grievance may be to the individuals 
who are the objects of it, the discussion 
will be unseasonable until we shall find a 
better mode for providing for that service. 
But upon the subject of forcing men into 
the land service the case is widely differ- 
ent; so much so, that I have never yet 
heard it defended in this country; and 
yet this measure seems to me to have 
that tendency, for out of the force which 
is proposed to be raised, there is to be 8 
certain proportion for the navy, and a cer- 
tain proportion for the land service. I 
cannot, for one, conceive any danger to 
which this country can be exposed, that 
would make me assent to a measure that 
had for its object the impressing the sub- 
jects of this country into the land-service. 
7 candice assent to any measure that has 
for its object the increase of the mili- 
tary force of the kingdom in that manner. 
This is entering into the very spirjt of the 
French requisitions, which we decry 
so much. The chancellor of the exe 
chequer says, that only one-sixth part 
of them shall be exercised ata time, 
that is, only 10,000, and they will not 
be called to the service but in case of 
actual exigency. Now, are not these the 
very words of the act of parliament with 
regard to the militia, which says, ‘unless 
in case of invasion er imminent danger 
thereof?” The consequence will be that 
the military force thus raised will be sub- 


d| ject to military law. We are told, that 


the military force which is now proposed 
to be raised, is only to act in case of 
emergency. What is that tobe? When 
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the French shall land upon our coast ? 
No such thing; I know that such a re- 
striction cannot, and ought not to be im- 
posed upon executive government; be- 
cause you should repel the danger when 
you are threatened by it. Why then it 
willamountto this, that whenever ministers 
shall think fit to allege there is danger, 
the whole of this military power to be 
entrusted to them for the internal defence 
of this country in case of invasion, will be 
entirely at their disposal. What security 
have we, that no abuse will take place 
as to the application of this enormous 
force? What security have we, that we 
are not now voting a force, said to be in- 
tended for one purpose, but which is 
really to be applied for a different object ? 
I do not know whatfinformation ministers 
may have respecting the intention of the 
French to attempt an invasion of this 
Sobek I believe the French have 
no such intention, for they have a govern- 
ment which is likely to be much better 
informed of the disposition of the people, 
and the situation of this country, than to 
be led to any hopes of success in such an 
attempt, therefore I believe they will not 
be guilty of the folly to attempt it. But 
supposing they had such desperate inten- 
tions, I have no doubt of the issue. My 
hopes upon that subject are as sanguine 
as those of any man in the country. But 
what ought we to do in the mean time? 
what is the duty of this House at this mo- 
ment? To cherish the spirit of freedom 
in the people; to restore to them that for 
which their ancestors have bled ; to make 
the ministers really responsible. Let 
their parliament not be confiding in ‘the 
servants of the crown, but watchful and 
jealous of the exercise of their power. 
Restore to them the right of popular dis- 
cussion. Allow them to state freely the 
grievances they feel. Repeal those laws 
which have forbidden the exercise of their 
most invaluable rights. In one word, in- 
stead of amusing them with panegyricks 
upon the form, allow them to possess the 
spirit of the old constitution of England : 
then will you indeed see the energy of the 
peonie of England, and then will you 

ave no occasion for adding to your in- 
ternal military force; for then even an in- 
vasion would never be formidable. These 
are your real resources: the rest are 
imaginary. I shall give no opposition to 
the plan before the committee in_ its pre- 
sent stage; but I think it fair to say, that 
some of the parts of it are such as, 
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is ae | 

ir W. Pulteney did not expect that 


any difference of opinion would have 
arisen on the present question; a ques- 
tion, in his mind, that embraced so many 
salutary objects. He had only one ob- 
jection to it, and that was, its being a 
half measure ; it ought to be extended to 
the full point; and on that ground he 
should meet the wishes of the minister 
with double pleasure. It was evident the 
French had an invasion of this country in 
view, and it therefore became the execu- 
cutive government to make every neces- 
sury preparation. As this force was to 
be commanded by country gentlemen, it 
could not be called an increase of the 
power of the crown, on the contrary, he 
considered it to be an increase of the 
power of the country against the crown.] 

The Resolution was agreed to, and bills 
for augmenting the Militia and for raising — 
Provisional Cavalry were ordered. 


Debate in the Commons on the Army 
Estimates.| Oct. 21. The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of Supply 
to which the Army Estimates were re- 
ferred, 

Mr. Windham (secretary at war), said, 
that the estimates on the table contained 
details of the most material arrangements 
of the current year. As it would be re- 
collected that a diminution in the number 
of troops on the establishment had taken 
place last year, from which a saving of 
800,000/. arose, it would not be expected 
that any considerable diminution would 
take place inthe amount of the present 
estimates. The whole force of this coun- 
try, consisting of the common distribu- 
tion of guards and garrisons, colonies, and 
| plantations, amounted to 195,674 men, 

the expense of which would amount to 
5,190,000. The army at home amounted 
| to 60,765 men, from which arose an ex- 
'cess above last year of 11,546 men. 
| The army abroad, comprehending the 
troops in the West Indies, in Corsica, 
Gibraltar, Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
every foreign service, except those in the 
East Indies, amounted to 64,276 men. 
The militia was nearly the same as last 
year, with the difference of the city regi- 
ments. He then moved, * That a num- 
ber of Land Forces amounting to 60,765 
effective men, commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers included, be em- 
ployed for the year 1797," 
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- General Tarleton complained, that the 
right hon. gentleman, in stating the 
amount of the army establishment, had 
not given any particulars of its application 
His majesty s speech, however, had di- 
rected their attention to the achicve- 
ments which had been performed by our 
troops in different parts of the world. 
Where, then, were the instances in which 
the courage and conduct of our troops 
had been displayed? His majesty’s 
speech formerly had held out great li 
mises of exertions in the West Indies, 
and the exploits which had been achieved 
in that quarter had been considerably ex- 
tolled. He did not think, however, that 
there was much subject of boast.—Whe- 
ther we looked at the general state of the 
West Indies, or at particular islands, there 
was not much room for satisfaction or 
exultation. The Caribs in St. Vincent’s 
were still in a state of insurrection. The 
troubles in Guadaloupe, and various other 
islands, still interrupted the industry of 
the inhabitants. Victor Hughes a ee 
been dislodged, nor his operations discon- 
certed. In St. Domingo, the melancholy 
ravage which had been made by disease 
afforded no satisfaction in the review. 

' Mr. Fox said, he had heard that the 
engagement made on the part of this 
country with the Maroons had not been 
faithfully adhered to. He understood 
this to be the opinion of an officer, with 
whom he had not the honour of being 
personally acquainted, but of whose mili- 
tary talents and private worth he had a 
high opinion. He alluded to colonel 
Walpole. This was, however, nothing 
but a report, and his chief object in al- 
luding to it was to learn what credit it 
deserved. 

Mr. Bryan Edwards said :— Not having 
had the honour of a seat in this House 
until the present parliament, it may 
appear presumptuous in me to call the 
attention of the committee to any obser- 
vations of mine; but being perfectly well 
acquainted with the subject to which the 
nizht hon. gentleman alludes, I beg the 
indulgence of the committee while I state 
a short history of the Maroon negroes ; 
the cause of the late war between those 
people and the inhabitants of Jamaica; 
and the conduct of the colonial assembly 
in the termination of the business. The 
Maroon negroes, are the descendants of 
the Spanish negroes, who, when the 
Island surrendered to the English in 1655 
fouk to the woods. You will find in 
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Thurlow’s State Papers an account of 
them, which was transmitted to govern- 
ment by general Venables. He relates 
that it was impossible to come to any 
treaty with them, that they were wild 
and lawless savages, who had no moral 
sense, and on whom neither persuasion 
nor gentleness could make any impression. 
They were therefore left in possession of 
the interior country, and continued masters 
of it for near a century ; murdering 
without mercy all such white persons as 
attempted to make any settlements near 
them, not sparing even the women and 
children. In 1739 governor Trelawney, 
after a long and bloody war, entered into 
a treaty with them, granting them security 
and freedom on certain conditions, and 
compelling them to reside in towns or 
villages apart from the negroes in servi- 
tude. In 1760 I became acquainted with - 
these people, and I soon observed that 
they were suspicious allies, and would, 
some time or other, become very formida- 
ble enemies. Yet it is not true, as was stat- 
ed in this House, that the inhabitants of 
Jamaica wished to get rid of them. The 
inhabitants, in general, conceived the 
highest opinion of their utility, and treat- 
ed them with the utmost kindness : they 
never asked a favour of government or of 
the assembly that was refused them. 
Concerning the origin of the late war, 
the case was this: two of the Maroons 
having been guilty of a felony in the town 
of Muntego Bay, by stealing from a poor 
man two ot his pigs, were tried according 
to law, and according to the very letter 
of their treaty, and sentenced to receive 
a few lashes at the cart’s tail. The sen- 
tence was mild, and the punishment not 
severe ; but the whole body of the Tre- 
lawney-town Maroons, in revenge for the 
indignity offered to two of their number, 
immediately took to arms, and soon after- 
wards actually proceeded to set fire to 
the plantations. Colonel Walpole had 
undoubtedly the merit, under the judici-- 
ous orders of the earl of Balcarras, of 
putting an end to this unnatural rebellion; 
and if those two distinguished persons dif- 
fered in opinion concerning the terms on 
which the Maroons surrendered, it is ex- 
ceedingly to be lamented. They both 
deserved equally well of the community 
and the country at large. Such, however, 
Tam sorry to say was the fact, and the 
governor therefore very properly left the 
whole to the determination of the assem- 
bly. The first conditions on which the 
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Maroons were to surrender, were these ; 
1st, That they should, ona day appointed, 
give up their arms, and surrender all the 
fugitive enslaved negroes who had joined 
them; 2nd, That they should ask the king’s 
pardon on their knees. On these terms 
their lives were to be spared, and permis- 
sion granted them to remain in the coun- 
try. Now, Sir, it is a fact not to be de- 
nied that they did not surrender on the 
day fixed, and that they did not, then or 
on any day afterwards, give up the fugitive 
negroes. I do not believe that colonel 
Walpole avers that they did. The colonel, 
who is not less distinguished for his hu- 
manity than his bravery, thinks, I believe, 
that it would have been generous in the 
assembly to have jinputed: eir not sur- 
rendering in time to their ignorance, 
rather than to any wilful delay; and 
politic to have let them remain in the 
country ; but I do not conceive that he 
charges either the earl of Balcarras or 
the assembly with treachery. The assem- 
bly, however, thought that men who had 
violated their allegiance, and entered into 
a bloody and cruel war, without provo- 
cation were untit to remain in the island; 
yet, in the disposal of these people, they 
manifested a degree of generosity and 
tenderness which is without example. 
After providing them with proper clothing 
for a change of climate, the assembly sent 
them to North America, and appointed 
three gentlemen to accompany them 
thither with a sum of 25,000/. to purchase 
lands for their future settlement, and for 
their maintenance for the first year; after 
which it is hoped from the example of the 
white people, with whom they are settled, 
and being removed from the former wild 
and savage way of life, they may become a 
useful body of yeomanry. There is now 
a genticman in town who conversed with 
the Maroons the night before they sailed, 
and who assures me that they expressed 
themselves well satisfied with the conduct 
of the assembly towards them, and de- 
clared, that having conversed with some 
American negroes conceraing the country 
to which they were going, they were con- 
tent to go. I hope therefore we shall 
hear no more of the business. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he did not know 
any thing of the origin of the war with 
the Maroons, but he could not help ob- 
serving that while the Maroons had no re- 
ee in that House, the planters 
iad very able ones. It was now above a 
century since they were under our domi- 
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nion. He feared that proper care had not 
been taken tu improve their morals and to 
instruct them in the principles of the Chris. 
tian religion; if they had, he had no 
doubt that long ere this they would have 
cast off that savageness which was imputed 
to them; for brutality was the effect of 
igorance. 

Mr. Edwards complained, that after he 
had answered a charge of breach of faith, 
another objection should be started against 
the conduct of the Jamaica planters of 
quite a different nature. Now they were 
accused of not instructing the maroons in 
religion, and initiating them in habits of 
civilised life. When objections were 
started upon speculative grounds, there 
was no end to them. Were he called 
upon to deliver his own private opinion 
upon the subject, he would perhaps disap- 
prove of the mode that was adopted in 
the first instance of confining the Maroons 
to separate communities ; but situated as 
they were in this respect, they spoke a 
language of their own, and of course, 
being in general unacquainted with the 
language of the island, they were not 
capable of benefiting from the common 
means of instruction. Their language 
was a mixture of the Spanish, and another 
language, which made it impossible to 
teach them the principles of religion. 
He thought whoever took it in hand 
would have hard work to make Christians 
of them. They were so addicted to 
polygamy, that it would require the ut- 
most exertion of human ingenuity to con- 
fine them to one woman. He was cone 
tented with one woman, but he was sure 
no Maroon was. With regard to instruct- 
ing them by sending clergymen among 
them, he believed such an attempt would 
be impossible. To his certain knowledge, 
the Maroons were cannibals. He was 
sure, if a clergyman was to be sent to 
them, instead of listening to his doctrines, 
they would eat him up. 

Mr. Fox was extremely glad he had 
alluded to the late transactions with the 
Maroons, as it had given rise to the ex- 
planation of the hon. gentleman, and from 
the facts which had been adduced, he 
would not accuse the government of Ja- 
maica of keeping bad faith with the Mae 
roons, any more than he would accuse 
Shylock of a breach of contract; it ap- 
peared that they had adhered strictly to 
the letter of their engagement. From 
what bad been said, it was evident that 
colonel Walpole thought either that the 
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treaty was not kept, or that it was too 
strictly kept. He hoped therefore that 
they would have some farther account of 
the business from ministers, and that co- 
lonel Walpole’s opinion would be fairly 
stated to the House. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Militia 
Augmentation Bill.| Oct. 31. The or- 
der of the day being read for taking into 
consideration the report of this bill, Mr. 
Pitt moved, That the said bill be recom- 
mitted. 

Mr. Curwen said :—Sensible of the ad- 
vantage of unanimity at this momentous 
crisis, nothing but the strongest sense of 
duty should compel me to hazard a step 
which might intercept it. If ministers 
are equally sincere in their wishes to pre- 
serve the general concurrence of opinion 
which has hitherto prevailed, it is incum- 
bent upon them to give such information 
as may justify this House, and reconcile 
the nation to the burthen and inconveni- 
ence which must result from the measures 
now under consideration. It would have 
been wise and politic in them to have 
commenced their proceedings by laying 
before the House the infurmation on 
which his majesty’s communication of 
the threatened invasion is founded. 
Every war for the last century has had 
its bug-bear of invasion: the present has 
been abundantly prolific in idle threate 
and gasconade, but I have yet to learn that 
one step towards the execution of them 
has ever been taken. In what does this 
manifestation to invade the country dif- 
fer from former ones that have been an- 
nounced to us? Is it in a renewal of 
idle threats, or in actual preparations? If 
the latter, they are easily explained. To 
estimate the danger by what is required 
to guard us against it, I could scarcely 
rate it too highly; and yet if such really 
be the case, is it possible that ministers 
~ would risk the safety of the nation on a 
told declaration of opinion, which has 
raised neither alarm nor energy in the 
country? If the danger be real, there 
can be but one sentiment; to be freed 
from such calamity no sacrifices are too 
great. What so likely to rouse the peo- 
ple as fully to instruct them of the mag- 
nitude of the danger? Ie there any 
thing 90 likely to deter our enemies from 
so rash an enterprise, as knowing the ar- 
dour with which the country is prepared 
to meet it? Enemy as I am to the sys- 
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tern of confidence, I am aware many oc- 
casions may occur to justify this House 
in granting it, upon the responsibility of 
ministers. But what is there upon the 
present occasion which entitles ministers 
to ask, or should induce this House to 
grant it? ‘The providing for our internal 
security would be most effectually pro- 
moted by the public avowal of the 
grounds on which ministers act. Am I 
to consider the danger as so imminent 
that it would be hazardous to intrust the 
country with the full extent of it? Must 
we learn it by degrees, to prevent the ef- 
fects of sudden panic and despondency ? 
Little do they know the character of 
Englishmen, who argue thus. Let the 
danger be as ieee as it may, the spirit 
and exertion of the country will rise su- 
perior to it. If this does not produce 
full explanation from ministers, I shall 
feel warranted in supposing that invasion 
is only a pretence to arm them with a 
power for purposes, the policy of which 
might be much questioned both in and 
out of this House. Sir, { hope we shall 
govern ourselves by good old maxims, 


and use that prudent caution and distrust 


that were the characteristics of former 
parliaments, and spurn that blind system 
of unmeasured confidence which has 
plunged us into our present calamitous 
situation. What does this moment pre- 
sent, a phenomenon in politics never be- 
fore seen—a minister guides the helm, 
who has proved himself unable to direct 
the power of the country with vigour or 
effect, whose measures have heaped upon 
us disasters and disgrace ; ® mimister who 
has imposed burthens beyond all former 
ministers—whose innovations upon the 
constitution threaten its existence—who 
has nailed up the mouths of a best majo- 
rity of the nation, and established triumph-- 
antly the system of barracks, in ever 
part of the kingdom, and yet, Sir, his 
majesty confides, the nation ts passive, and 
those in this House who have no confi- 
dence in him, do not wish to ied his 
measures. Ifthe danger be real, I am as 
disposed to grant every thing that can be 
fairly required; but till convinced of 
that, I shall think myself justified in giv- 
ing my opposition to the whole plan be- 
fore us. 

Mr. Pritt said, it was far from his in- 
tention to detain the House from mani- 
festing that disposition which they would 
certainly feel upon the present occasion, 
to act up to that solemn pledge which 
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they had given on a former night, to neg- 
lect no measure to prevent or to repel 
the danger to which the country was ex- 

osed from the threatened invasion. He 

elieved it was the first time when danger 
from an external foe was announced in 
the speech from the throne, that the sub- 
ject had been made the matter of parlia- 
mentary detail. On the former evening 
the House seemed to be sensible of the 
impossibility of ministers communicating 
the proofs of the existence of the danger 
of which they might be in possession. 
Every person seemed to be satisfied with 
the assurance which was then given, that 
government was in possession of docu- 
ments to warrant his majesty in making 
such a communication; and after the 
communication had been made, he did 
not expect its authority would have been 
questioned. They had been told by those 
in responsible situations that ministers 
knew enough, from intelligence to which 
they gave credit, to render it necessary 
for them to apprize the country of its 
danger, and to call upon it to exert its 
means of defence. A right hon. friend 
of his had stated his conviction, that from 
what he had heard of the actual prepara- 
tions making in France, apparently for the 
purpose of. invading this country, there 
was just ground of alarm. Was this the 
language of indifference, much less of 
hesitationand doubt? Every thing which 
had occurred from that day to this, had 
strengthened his apprehensions; but at 
present he neither felt it safe nor practi- 
cable to enter into any detail of the 
sources of his information. After what 
he knew of the preparations for putting 
the design into execution, he should have 
considered himself guilty of the highest 
crime against his sovereign and the coun- 
try, had he neglected to call upon par- 
liament to devise measures to avert the 
threatened attempt, or to turn it to the 
ruin and confusion of the enemy. The 
hon. gentleman was of opinion that an 
alarm was false, which nine-tenths of the 
nation believed to be true. He demanded 
evidence—but what degree of evidence 
would satisfy him who would not yield 
assent to proofs which convinced nine- 
tenths of the nation? The hon. gentle- 
man was somewhat inconsistent in the 
censures which he passed upon ministers, 
and in the effects which he represented 
their measures as having produced. He 
accused them of having invaded the con- 
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and with the same breath he admitted 
that they had the unanimous support of 
that country which they had ruined, and 
of those people whom they had oppress- 
ed. .He talked of the danger of taking 
those precautions which had been pro- 
posed to prevent an invasion; but what 
was this danger when compared with the 
danger on the other side? Mr. Pitt said, 
he had such a thorough conviction of the 
ponous zeal and manly feeling of the 
ouse, that he would not detain them 
one moment longer, from giving their 
'sanction to a measure upon which the 
safety of the country so much depended. 
Mr. Foz said:—TI rise, Sir, to offer a 
few observations upon the doctrines that 
have fallen from the right hon. gentleman; 
doctrines, which if they be true, we had 
better do that in words, which the pre- 
‘sent administration have been constantly 
doing in actions; we had better declare 
that the constitution of the country is 
_good for praise and for oratorical flourish, 
but that it is not proper for a state of 
‘warfare; we had better say that when 
‘ministers have brought the country into 
peril, that peril is a sufficient ground for 
confidence in them, and that when they 
have involved us in difficulty and danger, 
lit is the business of the people to surren- 
‘der all their vigilance, to repose complete 
faith in them, or in other words, to sus- 
pend the constitution, and to make the 
government of the country an armed mo- 
narchy. We are told that it is enough for 
the king to acquaint us that danger exists, 
and for us to declare that if it exists, we 
will put the country in a situation to resist 
iit; we are told, I say, that it is enough 
for us to pledge ourselves at once to such 
bills as these ; bills which impose upon the 
| people greater pecuniary burdens than any 
| that were ever imposed for any purpose of 
Slade aa this, however, we are in- 
formed we must do, or forfeit our pledge 
to the king.—Sir, the speech of the king, 
I shall always consider as the speech of 
the ministers. They tell us there is dan- 
ger of an invasion. I may be willing for 
a time to suspend any inquiry into the 
causes that have involved us in this diff- 
culty and disgrace. I may be willing to 
suspend for a time an inquiry into the 
conduct of those who have brought us 
into this danger. But must I not know 
what itis? Must the mere bringing us 
into danger be of itself a sufficient claim 
to confidence? For one, I am of opinion, 
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ticular apprehension of an invasion; but 
still more am I of opinion, that if, under 
the pretence of strengthening the country, 
ministers are only doing as they have for- 
merly done, strengthening themselves and 
their principles; if they are expressing 
their apprehensions of danger only to pro- 
duce this effect, why then I should hesi- 
tate whether I would apply any remedy 
at all; but even should the danger really 
exist, I should hesitate much before I ap- 
eo such a remedy as this. Weare not, 

ir, 80 young in the House as to imagine 
that, because we approve of the speech 
from the throne, we pledge ourselves 
to all the measures which the minister 
may think proper to adopt, or that the 
vote we camc to upon the first day of the 
session, bound us to pass such bills as 
these. The calling upon so many men in 
the country, the putting them under mar- 
tial law, and under officers of the crown, 
without those safeguards which are con- 
tained in the old militia acts, and at a 
time when the erection of barracks all 
over the country evinces the system of 
separating the soldiery from the people, 
and according to the ingenious reasoning 
of some gentlemen, making the soldiers 
deaf, if the people cannot be made dumb; 
Sir, the doing of these things is a grievous 
oppression. It isno light thing to make the 
people imbibe military notions and mili- 
tary prejudices under officers of the 
crown, without any of those checks and 
guards, which are contained in the former 
regulations relative to the militia. It has 
lately been too much the fashion to forget 
old prejudices and old principles. Sir, I 
have no difficulty, much as the term has 
been ridiculed, 10 confessing mysclf an 
alarmist. I am alarmed at the situation 
of the country. I believe there is a fac- 
tion in it, whose wish and endeavour are 
to increase the power of the crown at the 
expense of the liberties of the people. I 
believed it in common, once, with those 
who are now converts from that belief, 
who think now that ministers, whose mea- 
sures they formerly so much reprobated 
are so satiated with power, so glutted 
with fee and emoluments, as to 
have lost all those marks and features 
that rendered them the objects of their 
former dread and detestation. I am not 
one of these; I am not one who thinks 
that the lesser evil is—and, good God! 
what is this lesser evil ?—the fear of the 
liberties and rights of the people being 
lost in the power of the crown! With 
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these feelings about me, can I be brought 
to think that raising such a force as that 
roposed by the bill is not a most alarm- 
ing circumstance, to which nothing short 
of the necessity of risking every thing, 
could possibly reconcile me ?—And now, 
Sir, a word or two on the bills themselves ; 
and first, with respect to the present bill, 
by which men are to be raised in the dif- 
ferent parishes. Without entering into 
the policy of the bill, I must contend 
that the general burden will be very 
considerable. Do I mean to contend by 
this that burdens ought not to be im- 
osed in times of difficulty and peril ? 
y no means; but if we are now to provide 
against an existmg danger, we are not to 
provide against a general danger, but 
against a specific danger of an invasion of 
Great Britain by the enemy. Such is my 
opinion. Why then, I say, it gives me no 
food idea of the present ministers, when 
see them always bringing forward false 
eal When I see them, under these 
ills, providing that the different parishes’ 
shall raise men, not for the specific pur- 
pose of resisting an invasion, but for ge- 
neral military purposes ; when I see this, 
I must thmk that the real motive of the 
measure is not for domestic service, but 
for the purpose of carrying on offensive 
war abroad; and in this opinion am a 
good deal influenced by what fell from a 
right hon. gentleman high in office (Mr. 
Dundas). I do not lke to quote the 
words of any person in his absence, but, 
Sir, words that drop from ministers, are 
not in the nature of expressions from 
common men; they come with authority, 
and in an official shape. I cannot forget 
that right hon. gentleman’s speech on a 
former night, when he said that the pres 
sent plan was highly eligible, inasmuch as 
it would enable ministers to prosecute 
the war abroad. If this be the fact, I 
would advise gentlemen not to be so 
active in their approbation of the measure. 
Do not be se impatient, as the right hon. 
gentleman has recommended you to be in 
bes testimonies of support. You will 
lave Opportunities cnough of voting hun- 
dreds, thousands, and millions, I have ne 
doubt, for carrying on offensive war 
abroad. This, therefore, is what I com- 
plain of; and I cannot help thinking the 
present alarm, with respect to invasion, to 
be one of those pretences which ministers 
do not believe, but which they bring for- 
ward in order to get strength for pur- 
poses which they do not choose tu state.— 
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The right hon. gentleman, in recurring to 
what fell from my hon. friend, has 
alluded to what he stated respecting his 
disbelief of the present alarm, because all 
former alarms propagated by ministers 
have been proved to be false. The right 


hon. gentleman contends, that that dis- 


belief is contrary to the opinion of nine- 
tenths of the people. Sir, I remember 
when an ae into the existence or 
non-existence of any cause for alarm was 
demanded.* That demand was refused. 
Should that inquiry ever be entered into, 
not only will it be found, that no reason 
existed for any alarm, but that ministers, 
when they called out the militia and sum- 
moned the parliament in 1792, disbelieved 
the alarm themselves. Sir, that measure 
of calling out the militia, and summoning 
the parliament, will be a measure to be 
deplored to the latest posterity. It occa- 
sioned more rivers of blood to be shed, 
and more treasure to be expended, than 
ever were shed or expended during the 
reign ofthat despot Louis 14th. Since that 
period, aed innocent men have been ar- 
raigned for hightreason. However certain 
persons may be inclined to blame the want 
of diligence in the crown lawyers, I think 
no complaint will be urged against them 
for not bringing an ample body of evi- 
dence, and that too of a date considerably 
remote. Yet, though these lawyers had 
access to all the sources of government, 
thouzh they ransacked and rummagcd all 
the records possessed by administration, 
yet they never produced a_ single 
proof—I do not say to satisfy themselves 
—yet they never produced a single proof 
to satisfy the jury, that, when the tower 
was fortified, any of those desperate 
traitors entertained such projects of in- 
surrection as those that have been alluded 
to. I wish gentlemen to refer to the 
trials, for high treason, and tell me 
if they find the slightest trace of that 
insurrection, affected to be so much 
dreaded in December 1792. Upon 
these trials, some have expressed an 
opinion that they are a disgrace to the 
country; others have said that they con- 
tribute to its honour. Strange as it may 
seem, I agree in both those opinions. 
I think that they were disgraceful 

Mr. Yorke here called Mr. Fox to 
order, as he conceived he had wandered 


* Mr. Sheridan’s motion relative to the 


existence of Seditious Practices, See Vol. 
3U, p. 523, 
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| from the question, and if such latitude of 

discussion were indulged in, the pre- 
ilk question would not be decided that 
night. 

The Speaker said, he conceived Mr. 
Fox to be perfectly in order. He op- 
posed the re-cummitment of the present 
bill, upon the ground that the alarm of 
an invasion had been raised upon false 
pretences; a proposition which he illus- 
trated by recurring to the history of for- 
mer alarms. 

Mr. For in continuation.-I am not 
quite satisfied, Sir, with the manner in 
which I was called to order. We have 
not yet imbibed such a detestation of 
equality, as not to have some regard for | 
impartiality, and we have not yet esta- 
blished the custom of deciding by a ham- 
mer or a bell at what particular hour the 
debate shall be closed, however it may 
sometimes be finished by a elamour for 
the question. When [I was called to 
order, I was observing, that there was no 
ground for the original alarm in the year 
1792. I was going to remerk upon those 
trials, that the prosecution of innocent 
men was disgraceful to the country, and 
their acquittal honourable. How comes 
it that so many were acquitted ? Because 
so many were prosecuted who ought not 
to have becn prosecuted. Sorry I am, 
that I shall frequently have occasion to 
offend the hon. gentleman who called me 
to order, if recurring to past actions, in 
order to form my opinion of the future, 
be against the established rules of the 
House. The country, I allow, is in a si- 
tuation of crucl danger, but not from any 
apprehension of an invasion on the part 
of the enemy; it is in a state of peril 
from which there is no way to extricate 
it, but by a retrospective view of the 
measures of ministers, and a judicial ex- 
amination of their conduct.—I have stat- 
ed that the three bills are doubtful mea- 
sures, evch supposing extraordinary mea- 
sures to be necessary. In 179+, after 
the great arming of the country, we were 
| told that the force then embodied was suf- 
ficicnt to resist any invasion that might 
be attempted. What is the situation of 
the country now? An hon. friend of 
mine states that it is ina state of great 
internal quiet. In this opinion, I per- 
fectly agree with him, if he means that 
there is in the country a general love 
for the constitution. The people are 
universally well affected to the constitu- 
tion, I believe; but that they are more 
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attached to the constitution as it is now, 
than as it was at the commencement of 
the war, I cannot allow. I cannot be- 
lieve that I am one of those “ eighty 
thousand incorrigible Jacobins*” whom 
nothing can reconcile to the monarchy of 
this country. So far from thinking ee 
number to be so formidable, I believe it 
would be difficult to find one of that de- 
scription. But if those be incorrigbie 
Jacobins who detest the measures of his 
majesty’s ministers, who are of opinion 
that their conduct has tarnished the glory 
of the country, and that they have con- 
ducted pusillanimously a contest which 
they rashly and unjustly commenced— 
who think that not only an inquiry into 
their conduct is indispensable, but that a 
reform is absolutely necessary, in order 
to prevent the country from being cursed 
with such ministers as the present--if 
these are the incorrigible Jacobins, I am 
glad to hear that they amount to eighty 
thousand. I wish they amounted to 
eight millions.—The right hon. gentle- 
man, who states that there is so much ne- 
cessity for going into the committee, does 
not disdain, however, to give us some in- 
formation. He says, that his apprehen- 
sions of the danger of an invasion are in- 
creascd lately; and he said this in so 
emphatic a way, that I, for one, do not 
wish to press an opposition to the mva- 
sure. If the minister really thinks that 
there is any danger of an invasion, I will 
not object to some increase of the militia 
force ; but even in that case, I will only 
suspend my inquiry into the causes that 
have brought us into this danger. The 
right hon. gentleman, however, must be 
aware, that if an invasion is likely to be 
attempted in England, one system of 
measures will be necessary, which will 
not apply, if the invasion is likely to be 
attempted in another part. Let the mi- 
nister state this, in order that the means 
may be adapted tothe exigence. Sup- 
pose, for example, Jamaica was in danger 


* “In England and Scotland, I compute 
that those of adult age, not declining in life, 
of tolerable leisure tor such discussions, and 
of some means ot information, more or less, 
and who are above menial dependance, may 
amount to about four hundred thousand. Of 
these four hundred thousand political citizens, 
I look upon one-fifth, or about eighty thou- 
sand, to be pure Jacobins; utterly incapable 
of amendment; objects of sternal vigilance ; 
and when they break out, of legal constraint.” 
Burke’s Letters on a Regicide Peace. 
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of being invaded, you would hardly think 
it necessary to adopt any precaution in 
Great Britain; the same observation will 
apply to parts nearer home. If any 
other part of the British _ territories 
is in danger, the measures calculated to 
repel that danger ought to be applied to 
that part which is conceived to be parti- 
cularly menaced. I understand the right 
hon. gentleman to say that there is a real 
danger: a miserable assertion this, by 
the way, for the House to proceed upon ; 
but, however, the danger we are told is 
real. That such is the case, is matter of 
serious concern. Of the ultimate issue of 
any attempt at invasion, I am as sanguine 
as his majesty’s speech expresses; but I 
shall be more sanguine, in proportion as 
I see the peuple less indifferent to the 
constitution as the minister found it, not 
as he has made it.—With respect to the 
bill in question, I shall not object to the 
recommitment of it; but unless it be ma- 
terially altered in the committee, I cannot 
consent to the passing of it, because I do 
not think that it contains remedies ade- 
quate tothe evil, One word more. The 
right hon. gentleman says, that a great 
danger threatens us. I agree with him 
in calling upon the people to resist an 
invasion on the part of France. Resist 
it, I say, with all your might. Be unani- 
mous in your exertions, be vigorous in 
your efforts: draw your purses freely: 
contribute your personal labours cheer- 
fully. But when I call upon the people 
to repel any attempt that may be made by 
France, I also call upon them not to be 
so alarmed at the danger as not to adopt 
such measures afterwards as may ales 
the struggle beneficial to themselves. 
Let them not struggle against France, 
only to yield to the artifices of the pre- 
scut ministers. My advice to them is, 
be vicilant against the Trench; be vigi- 
lant also against the minister of this coun- 
try, who has brought you into this situa- 
tion of danger. Beware, that while you 
take measures to prevent your becoming 
a prey to the French, you do not become 
a prey to the minister. I say, be vigilant 
against domestic as well as foreign ene- 
mies: but learn to distinguish who your 
domestic enem:es are: you have been 
in prosperity, you now feel adversity. 
Judge not by the assertions of those who 
have robbed you of your rights; judge 
not by thcir comments; judge not upon 
presumptive evidence: but judge by your 
own good sense. Reflect upon your 
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condition; consider how you were brought 
into it. The situation of your finances 
must show you that it is paradoxical in- 
deed, if you could have been brought into 
it without considerable errors (to use the 
softest word on the part of ministers). I 
hope you will judge, not from the assertion 
of those who brought you intothe calami- 
ties you now feel; but that you will at- 
tend a little to the sentiments of those 
who opposed them in their mad career. 
I hope you have not quite forgotten 
the calamities which the American war 
prought upon you, and which you would 
not have suffered to any thing like the 
extent you did, had you not given to mi- 
nisters a confidence which they did not 
deserve. But, it seems, we who oppose 
ministers are not a tenth of the nation. 
Be it so; then ministers cannot complain 
that we have been any material impedi- 
ment tothem. This is their artifice, and 
I think I understand it pretty clearly. It 
has been always the trick of governments, 
whose proceedings are unjust and foolish, 
to say, “Our measures were wise, but 
they were thwarted in much of their effi- 
cacy by opposition.” I hope the public 
will not be the dupes of that artifice any 
longer. I hope they will discriminate be- 
tween their domestic enemies and their do- 
mestic friends, and that they will not suffer 
their affairs to remain in the paradoxical 
situation which was some time ago stated, 
that ministers by their misconduct may 
have brought the country into such a 
state of danger, as to require that the 
people should continue to give them con- 
fidence, in order to prevent public ruin. 
Some may think, by a strange perversion 
ef reason, that the same causes which 
conducted us to the brink of ruin, may 
ultimately lead us to safety; that folly 
and wickedness will in time have the same 
effect as wisdom and virtue; as it has 
been said that some animals can counter- 
act their venom, by the repetition of their 
own bite. We must leok for some such 
fabulous remedy in our misfortunes, if we 
give ministers any further confidence; 
for it is too, much te expect a relief from 
maxims of truth, if such is to continue to 
be our system. 
The Bill was then recommitted. 


| Mr. Abbot's Motion fur a Committee to 
consider of Promulgating the Statutes.} 
Nov. 2. Mr. Abbvt said, that in conse- 
quence of the-notice he had given, he 
would now beg leave to call the attention 
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of the House to a subject which he con- 
ceived to be of great public importance ; 
the present defective state of the Promul- 
gation of the Statutes. Sir, at the close 
of the last parliament, this grievance 
was pointed out in the report of a com- 
mittee upon the temporary laws; and 
the notoriety of the grievance is such, 
that I believe I need appeal to no other 
proof of its existence than the expe- 
rience of every man within and without 
these walls, whose situation in life has 
at any time, in any degree, engaged 
him in the administration of justice. 
The plain fact is this ; that the magistrates, 
who are entrusted with the execution of 
the laws, have not any correct and speedy 
means of knowing the laws which the 

are required to enforce ; and his majesty s 
subjects in general are exposed to the 
hazard of dissolving Jaws of which they 
have no direct communication whatever. 
With regard to the causes by which the 
evil exists, most certainly no present 
blame is personally imputable any where. 
The truth is, that the evil has come upon 
us by the change of customs which natu- 
rally belongs to a change of times; and 
when the older usage of proclaiming sta- 
tutes by the sheriff was suspended by the 
introduction of printing, we can only 
wonder, that our ancestors did not at 
that wera substitute some better method 
of promulgation by the very means of 
which they had acquired the facility. 
But no such step was then taken; and the 
grievance has since grown gradually, 
with the annual multiplication of our 
statutes, to such a magnitude as demands 
an immediate and effectual remedy. 
That an adequate remedy should be 
given, the dignity of parliament requires 
and its wisdom will undoubtedly provide. 
At the same time, however, if an appre- 
hension should be entertained by any 
gentleman, that purposes like these, in 
times like these, ought to be limited by 
considerations of economy, I believe I 
may venture to allege, that means will 
probably be found arising out of the 
arrangement of the business, and out of 
the very improvement of the present 
system, which may furnish an effectual dis- 
tribution upon a scale of very considerable 
extent, even without enhancing the pub- 
lic expenditure in any degree whatever. 
What that arrangement may be, through 
what channels the promulgation may be 
best carried, and to what objects it may be 
best directed, I should conceive to be the 
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proper province of acommittee to inquire. 
By that committee, such data may be 
collected, and such observations upon the 
materials before them may be prepared for 
the use of the House, as may enable it 
efterwards to form a maturer judgment 
upon the whole question. And ey 
I cannot doubt, but that parliament will 
give to our laws, that which has been so 
long and so greatly wanting, an expedi- 
tious, extensive, and effectual publicity. 
He then moved, *“ That a committee be 
appointed to consider of the most effec- 
tual means of promulgating the Statutes 
of the realm ; and to report the same, with 
their observations, to the House.’’ 

Mr. Wilberforce said, it was with great 
pleasure he seconded the motion. The 
evil alluded to was one of considerable 
magnitude. It was daily felt, and ought 
therefore to be instantly remedied. This 
the magistrates were iI] able to do; it 
therefore peculiarly became that House, 
to institute the inquiry moved for by his 
learned friend. Magistrates had often 
been called upen to execute laws, of 
which they knew nothing, not even their 
existence. But the truth of this, was 
no proof of the incapacity or inattention 
of magistrates. It was a proof only of 
that growth and accumulation of evils in 
this case so justly complained of. If 
great and cultivated talents, if benevo- 
lence of nature, if superior ingenuity, 
could entitle the suggestions of one man 
more than those ofanother to peculiar atten- 
tion, he was sure his hon. friend would be 
so distinguished. To form and arrange the 
means of promulgating the statutes of 
the realm, he thought his learned friend 
fully competent. 

he motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 


Debate in the Commons on the Cavalry 
Bill.] Nov. 2. The report of the Ca- 
valry bill was brought up, and the amend- 
ments read. On the question being put, 
That the said amendments be now read a 
second time, 

General Tarleton observed, that as he 

conceived thecountry to be arrived at 
the most critical period of its history, and 
perhaps of its existence as a free country, 
as there did not appear to be more than 
one step to intervene, before we descended 
trom liberty to slavery, he should enter his 
solemn protest against the system of mea- 
sures then under consideration. When a 
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the House—when large quotas 6f money 
or personal service were called for--when 
a considerable addition was to be made 
to the army—he thought it the duty of 
members to resort to the practice of their 
ancestors in similar situations. In re- 
curring to former periods, he thought it 
unnecessary to dwell upon the circume 
stances of the year 1688, as there was no 
analogy between that and the present 
case. On that occasion a_ protestant 
prince was invited by a large party to 
pass over to these kingdoms, to dethrone 
a bigotted and tyrannical king, who 
wished and attempted to overthrow the 
liberties of the subject both in church and 
state. He should therefore pass over the 
reigns of William and Mary and queen 
Anne, and proceed to the period when 
the illustrious house of Brunswick mount- 
ed the throne of England. Soon after the 
accession of George Ist, when Great 
Britain enjoyed profound peace with 
foreign powers, but when a strong jaco- 
bite party existed in this country ; when 
a pretender to the throne likewise existed, 
and insurrections had commenced in these 
kingdoms; his majesty informed his par- 
liament on the 20th of July, 1716, 
‘that rebellion was actually begun at 
home, and an invasion threatened from 
abroad.’’* Addresses were directed to 
the king, the guards were encamped in 
Hyde Park, arrangements were made for 
the defence of the coasts—and orders 
were given for rairing 13 regiments of 
dragoons and eight of infantry. The 
whole military force of the kingdom at 
this period, the new levy included, could 
not be estimated at 40,000 men. The 
death of that despot Louis 14th, which 
happened at this period, contributed: not 
a little to defeat the enterprise of the 
Pretender. Again we find, in 1718, his 
Catholic majesty warmly espoused the 
cause of the Pretender, and an expedition 
was fitted out in Spain: the command of 
the fleet and army was entrusted to the 
duke of Ormond, who sailed from Cadiz, 
and proceeded as far as cape Finisterre, 
where his fleet was dispersed by a storm. 
His majesty communicated to both 
Houses the frequent advices he had re- 
ceived; they desired him to augment his 
forces, which were small, and they would 
make good the expense. The next de- 
monstration of invasion took place in 
1744. Early in that year it was known 
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in England that a body of French troops 
had moved for that purpose to the coast 
most contiguous to England, under the 
orders of count Saxe. On the 15th of 
February, George 2nd sent a message to 
both Houses, intimating the arrival of the 
Pretender's son in France; the prepara- 
tions at Dunkirk, and the appearance of 
a French fleet in the channel.* On this 
occasion, the situation of the country was 
truly alarming. In a time of profound 

eace, when the military force in the 

ingdom was comparatively very small, 
the French admiral, supposing himself 
superior at sea, sailed from Brest up the 
channel, and anchored off Dungeness, in 
order to co-operate with the military 
force distributed along the coast of 
France. But sir John Norris with the 
English fleet made him precipitately retire 
from the coast of England; and history 
says, “ that the coast was so well guarded, 
that the enterprise could not be prose- 
cuted with any probability of success.” 
Even in 1745 invasion would not have 
been attempted, if an important dispatch 
from the Pretender’s party in this king- 
dom had not miscarried; for in that in- 
strument they laid it down as a principle 
not to be deviated from, that it was ne- 
cessary a large French army should land 
in this country, befure his adherents 
should arm or assemble. The conse- 
aa of that enterprise need not be 

etailed, therefore he should direct the 
attention of the House to the menaces 
and demonstration of invasion held out in 
1756. The threats of the French court, 
and the movements of their troops 
towards the coast, were productive of war. 
No embarkation however took place.— 
In 1759, George 2nd sent messages to 
the two Houses signifying that he had 
received advices of preparations making 
by the French court for the invasion of 
England. The militia was ordered out. 
But the administration of that day wisely 
placed their chief dependance on the 
navy; for they neither drew any of the 
troops from Germany, nor counteracted 
the expedition to America—and a grate- 
ful posterity surveys with thankful ad- 
miration, the battle of Minden and the fall 
of Quebec. The British navy under the 
conduct of the gallant Hawke seconded 
the wise dispositions of the adminis- 
tration, and a severe blow given to the 
French fleet off their own coast, produced 
SE TLS EE TEESE 
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a glorious termination of the threatened 
invasion. With respect to the demon- 
stration made in the channel by the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain, in 1779, 
it was unnecessary to trouble the House: 
one observation he should only make, 
which was, that the executive power had 
done well in placing our naval arsenals at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth in a situation 
of defence, which raised them above any 
alarm from a coup de main. Of all the 
menaced invasions, therefore, that of 
1744 seems to have been the most for- 
midable. Let the House look to the si- 
tuation of the country in 1796. At pre- 
sent there were 100,000 men in arms, and 
& navy equal to that of any period in the 
annals of our history. We were in a 
state of active preparation, and we had 
the authority of the right hon. gentleman 
himself that two of the enemy’s principal 
armies were annihilated. With regard to 
invasion, there were three points on the 
coast of France from which a descent 
might be attempted. From Dunkirk to 
Brest there was no advantage for collect- 
ing troops, and the coast was unfavour- 
able. From Brest to the Western coasts 
the situation was advantageous for an 
attempt upon Ireland, or against our pos- 
sessions In the West Indies, but was not 
calculated for an invasion upon England. 
From Dunkirk to the Texel there was 
great convenience for the collecting and 
embarking of troops, especially since 
Holland had become the ally of France ; 
but we had seen that instead of pouring 
troops into this quarter, the troops in 
Holland, formerly under Bournonville, 
had been detached to reinforce their dif- 
ferent armies. Ina former debate upon 
this subject, it was said that a part of his 
majesty’s European dominions was threat- 
ened. At first he had supposed that Cor- 
sica was meant, but when he saw in the 
public papers that war had been declared 
against us by Spain, that the king of 
Naples had made peace with France, and 
that Corsica was abandoned, he concluded 
that Ireland must be meant, and that the 
false alarm here was intended to conceal 
the real alarm there. It would be found 
better policy, however, to restore to them 
their rights, and by an equal distribution 
of the blessings of the constitution to re- 
store to the people confidence in the go- 
vernment. Before any addition was made 
to the forces of the country, parliament 
ought to consider the necessity, and to 
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Mr. Fox said:—My utter disapproba- 
tion of this bill has been already express- 
ed. I thought it upon the first view, a 
bill which hardly any alteration could 
have made useful. I think it even now, 
although much labour has been bestowed 
upon it in the committee, a bill highly 
inexpedient, extremely difficult to be put 
into execution; and scans 7 to create 
Shi expense, without affording the 

ope of raising a force that will be avail- 
able to us should the hour of need arrive. 
What sort of cavalry will this bill pro- 
vide? Are they to be trained? I be- 
lieve there is no provision that will be ef- 
fectual in that respect. Taking the sub- 
ject in that view, I would rather trust to 
the energy of the people in the hour of 
danger, than raise so inefficient a force as 
I conceive this will be. Should the hour 
of real danger arrive, you will, without 
this law, have much more effectual force 
to defend you than you can ever hope to 
have by the enactment of it; for in case 
of actual necessity you may rely on the 
courage, the zeal, and the ardour of the 
mass of the people of this country. But, 
by the present measure, you will not 
have any force that will in any consider- 
able degree be available to the public. 
An invasion, if made, must be made either 
for diversion in one place, to conceal 
intentions of attacking seriously in ano- 
ther, or seriously for the purpose of 
throwing this country into confusion. 
Neither of which purposes can be for- 
warded or delayed by such a bill as this. 
I see before me, a ee of two things ; 
either to adopt that which wiil produce 
great confusion and perplexity without 
providing security for the danger, or to 
rely on that which, I have no doubt, will 
repel the danger without previous incon- 
venicnce or expense. I therefore cannot 
hesitate to declare, that rather than adopt 
a bill which to its declared object is in- 
adequate—I would rely on the courage 
and magnanimity of the people when the 
danger shall arrive. I have at different 
periods of my life formed different opi- 
nions trom different circumstances, as to 
the danger of an invasion of this country. 
In 177%, there were few persons more 
apprehensive than mysclf of the probabi- 
lity of that event: In 1796, few indeed 
less apprehensive of that danger. If the 
moment should arrive, which God avert! 
when France should become superior in 
naval force to this country, so as to be 
able to command the channel, then, in- 
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deed, a man of the strongest mind and 
nervesmay be apprchensive of an invasion. 
If the French should obtain a footing in 
this island, and have from thence a com- 
munication with the continent, then in- 
deed, we should be in danger : even then, 
I trust, they could not dismay us. But 
while we are superior at sea, I will not 
say an invasion is wholly impracticable ; 
although I confess I see but little danger 
of it, should the enemy choose to risk it. 
They may, by taking advantage of the 
direction in which the wind may blow, 
land considerable forces in this island; 
but I consider them as not likely to make 
such a rash attempt, for they must look 
upon the whole of an army dispatched 
upon such an expedition, as a force to be 
entirely sacrificed. Under such circum- 
stances certainly they would never return ; 
and therefore, I think, that under such 
circumstances they will never be sent. 
I say, therefore, that an invasion of this 
country by the French is not a probable 
event. I am not one of those who wish 
them to land merely for the purpose of 
their meeting, what I am sure they would 
meet, total destruction. I do not wish 
the valour of the people of England to be 
shown upon such an occasion. An invae 
sion, whatever its event, must always be 
regarded as a serious evil; but great as 
such an evil would be to Great Britain 
at this moment, were I compelled to take 
my choice between that evil, and a con- 
tinuance of the present war for two years, 
I would, as the friend of the real interests 
of this country, prefer an invasion as the 
lesser calamity of the two. I say this of 
a real invasion; but. if there is no proba- 
bility of that event, look at the situation 
into which this country may be brought, 
by acting as if every threat of invasion 
was to be followed up by its reality. 
You will expend millions after millions, in 
preparing against threats which were 
never intended to be executed; and 
should your encmy discover this to be 
your disposition, they may complcte your 
ruin without any loss or danger to them- 
selves. I would therefore advise you to 
make a judicious disposal of the force 
which you possess already ; which would 
be much more likely to be beneficial than 
any thing which this bill can produce. I 
ain laying it down as a thing not disputed, 
that an invasion would call forth all the 
energy, all the zeal, and all the real 
power of the nation, and therefore it is 
that I do not fear the danger of invasion. 
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I may be told, that “ true it is, an mva- 
sion would have that effect ; but of what 
avail would be all our energy and all our 
zeal, if a great number had not arms in 
their hands?’ I do not mean to contend 
that zeal alone can defend a nation; but 
the zeal of men, even without arms, is a 
very formidable thing. Should this be 
doubted, I would refer to those who in- 
vaded France in an early period of the 
present war. I would refer to those who 
took part against America. I would 
then ask, whether there is not much cor- 
rectness in the doctrine which attributes 
great strength to zeal. I confess, there- 
fore, that as I see no probability of inva- 
sion, I see no utility whatever in the pre- 
sent measure. It has however been said, 
it isnot for Great Britain only we ought to 
be anxious. Those who have attended 
to what I have had occasion to urge on 
these topics, will remember that I always 
‘studiously confined myself to Great Bri- 
tain because I wanted to know whether 
any poe of this force was intended, to 
enable ministers to carry on operations 
in other parts of his majesty’s dominions. 
I understand that ministers have some 
apprehensions with regard to Ireland. If 
so; if they believe the enemy have seri- 
ous intentions to invade that part of his 
majesty’s possessions, I should be as 
ready as any man to assent to sa mea- 
sure tending to prevent such a calamity. 
We are not to determine which of the 
two islands they mean to attack. One 
of them is as serious an object to be de- 
fended as the other; and therefore, I, for 
one, have brought my mind to assent to 
any thing which may be beneficial in that 
respect. I cannot, however, help wish- 
ing we had a little more authentic infor- 
mation of the danger than we actually 
have. But I will own that from the 
words I heard uttered by the minister the 
night before last, from the whole tenor of 
his speech, and from the manner he 
adopted (for the manner of a speaker upon 
important occasions constitutes part of 
his speech) I am more convinced, than 
I once was, that he has some apprehen- 
sions of an invasion. When he expressed 
some apprehension of danger to Great 
Britain, I thought very lightly of it, but 
when under the title of his majestv’s other 
European possessions, he alluded :o Ireland 
I had no difficulty in believing the reality 
of his alarm. That ministers should be 
alarmed at the state of Ircland cannot be 
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to them, ‘If you are seriously alarmed. 
at the state of Ireland, if you are de- 
sirous of preventing distraction there, if 
you are disposed to restore to it confi- 
dence and harmony; give to your minis- 
ters there instructions similar to those 
under which lord Fitzwilliam lent his ase 
sistance to your councils: renounce the 
esa and practices that occasioned 
is recall: remove those odious marks of 
distinction, which disgrace the policy of 
your government in that country: allow 
the catholics to possess their just rights: 
let it not be a matter in which the policy 
of your government should interfere, in 
what way a man shall proceed to church, 
or exercise his devotions: if you are in- 
deed, seriously disposed to wish Irishmen 
to be contented, give them a constitution ; 
do not insult them with a contemptible 
monopoly, under the name of a parlia- 
ment: do not provoke their indignation, 
with an image which is but the mocker 
of the parliament of Great Britain. If 
you are indeed in earnest, in wishing to 
appease the anger of the inhabitants of 
Ireland, the remedy is, I think, before 
you; for I hope it is not yet too late. It 
ig not the question here, how you con- 
ducted yourselves with regard to lord 
Fitzwilliam ; but should you ask me, whe- 
ther I had rather the principles on which 
he consented to aid your counsels were 
restored to Ireland, and whether I should 
think them more effectual to restore tran- 
quillity there than 20,000 men from 
Great Britain, I should have no difficulty 
in giving you an answer. Can I havea 
doubt upon the subject? Can I havea 
doubt that, if Irishmen were treated as 
they ought to be, an invasion in Ireland 
would be attended with the same destruc- 
tion to the invaders, as it would in Eng- 
Jand ?” I could wish that those who re- 
called lord Fitzwilliam attended to these 
observations. 1 could wish that those 


. who seem desirous to put the laborious 


classes of men in that country, in a scale 
as it were with cattle, reflected on the 
danger into which they are plunging that 
island. I could wish that the mass of the 
people of Ireland should be treated like 
men, not like oxen and sheep. When I 
reflect, however, that ministers have not 
retracted their nefarious principles: 
when I perceive they have not begun to 
re-tread their steps; J own I am inclined 
to draw this inference; that whatever I 
may know of that country, they know 


wondertul; but here I cannot help saying | also, and a great deal more, and yet have 
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taken no measures to change the con- 
dition of the people of Ireland. They 
have no serious apprehensions of an in- 
vasion of that country; else, how is it 
possible to account, not only for their ob- 
stinate perseverance in their political 
sentiments, but also for their leaving the 
country in its present defenceless state? 
They know, and ought to feel the danger. 
I have proposed to them the only remedy 
which strikes at the root of the danger. 
By the conduct I have advised, I believe 
they would unite the people of that coun- 
try. But I may be told, that this is but 
idle railing: that there is no reason to 
complain of the ferm of government in 
Ireland. ‘That in Ireland they have their 
House of Lords—by the way, there are 
some who think the House of Lords even 
of Great Britain has becn too much en- 
Jarged. If any man has amind to defend 
the House of Lords of Great Britain, and 
to insist upon its purity, I would advise 
him to compare it with the House of 
Lords of Ireland; for then I am sure he 
will have a complete defence. There 
are many, and I confess I am of the num- 
ber, who think that we are not in this 
House so adequately the representatives 
of the peuple as we ought to be; but if a 
man is disposed to defend us, to maintain 
that we are the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain in their purity, 1 cannot recommend 
to him a better plan of defence, than to 
refer to the House of Commons of Ire- 
land; for, certainly, if satisfaction caiPbe 
derived from comparison, we are almost 
perfect. I know that Great Britain 
and Ireland have the same government 
upon paper ; but it is not upon paper that 
men are to look for security to their 
freedom; that depends upon a practical 
reality. I may, perhaps, hheroattes enter 
more in detail into the subject of the 
constitution of Ireland; I only wish now 
to make a few allusions to it, and I can- 
not do it more aptly, I think, than by 
comparing it with that of the constitution 
of Great Britain, I remember a story 
which, with permission, I will relate 
shortly. A gentleman was enamoured 
of a lady whom he thought extremely 
beautiful, but with whose beauty others 
were not so enraptured. Some of them 
ventured to insinuate that they saw de- 
fects inher. He wondered at the defi- 
ciency of their taste; for he could per- 
ceive in her nothing but the most perfect 
beauty. But when he saw her sister, 
who was something like her, although 
LVOL. XXXII.] 
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not so handsome, he immediately ex- 
claimed, “ now that I have seen her cart- 
cature, I am enabled to form some idea 
of her own defects.” In like manner, I 
desire lovers (although to lovers advice 
is seldom useful) to consider the consti- 
tution of Great Britain and of Ireland like 
these two ladies. Let those who do not 
see defects in Great Britain, look at her 
sister, and then will they see what the 
carpers at the ceany have often endea- 
voured to expose. I know it has, ever 
since 1782, been considered imprudent 
to say any thing of the constitution of 
Ireland. I never subscribed to that doc- 
trine; but to subscribe to it at the mo- 
ment when we are voting such large ar- 
maments, for the purpose of defending 
{reland against an invasion, would be the 
extreme of folly and wickedness. In the 
last speech of the lord lieutenant of the 
sister kingdom, there is not expressed 
the same apprehension of an invasion as 
was communicated to us from the throne. 
The king tells us “‘ It cannot be doubted 
what would be the issue of such an enter- 
prise, &c.” Why not doubt it? Partly 
from the strength of our navy. But also 
because, notwithstanding what we bave 
heard of plots and conspiracies, and Ja- 
cobins, the opinion of his majesty is (and 
it is mine also), that if there be any real 
enemies to our constitution, they are too 
contemptible in number and in power to 
be noticed. Why are we not quite so 
well satisfied with regard to Ireland? Be- 
cause we know the Irish have not the 
same constitution in substance as we have, 
If they had, what could lead us to think 
more meanly of our brethren than of 
ourselves? Are they not cqual to us in 
zeal? Are they not equal to us in 
courage? Are they not as able and as 
willing to repel invasion? Have they not 
given instances of all those noble qualities 
which we prize so highly in ourselves ? 
If, therefore, there can be any distrust of 
their attachment to government, it must 
be owing to the practical difference be- 
tween their constitution and ours. If 
there be that difference, I have shown the 
cause of it, and have hinted at the re- 
medy. I trust that remedy will be ap- 
plied ere it be too late: and believe 
it is not yet too late. All I can say is, 
that I shall have the consolation of hav- 
ing done my duty. If ministers neglect 
theirs, the public will judge who are the 
authors of the evil, if, unhappily it should 
overwhelm us. 
[4b] © 
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Mr. Ryder said, he little expected to 
have heard when the country was in such 
a crisis, the inflammatory language which 
the right hon. gentleman had made use 
of in the course of his speech. He little 
expected he would have held out such 
encouraging motives to the enemy, when 
they were meditating an invasion of the 
sister kingdom. He little expected to 
have heard from him, that the subjects of 
that kingdom were of no more considera- 
tion in the eyes of government than the 
oxen and sheep which they possessed, 
and that such radical reforms were neces- 
sary, just after those most Joudly called 
for had been granted. In short, he little 
expected to have heard from a member 
of the British House of Commons, a 
speech which might serve as a manifesto 
for a French general after having inva- 
ded Ireland. From the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman, compared with his 
speeches on former evenings, he however 
deduced one inference; that the oppo- 
nents of ministers often made use of ar- 
pee founded upon extreme cases, 
or the sake of making a temporary im- 

ression, which they afterwards thought 
fit to abandon. When the alarm of in- 
vasion was first communicated to parlia- 
ment, information was demanded respect- 
ing the grounds of alarm; it was after- 
wards confessed that it was impossible to 
expect any detailed information upon 
the subject; and now, when measures 
were preposed to avert the threatened 
calamity, these measures were arraigned 
as having a tendency to destroy the li- 
berties of the people, and to subvert the 
constitution. An hon. general had had re- 
course to history, and he had no objection 
to meet him on this ground. In 1745, 
when there was a rumour of some French 
troops: having landed in Scotland, the 
king, in a message to parliament, informed 
them that he had ordered 6,000 Hessians 
to be brought into the kingdom, and par- 
hament thanked his majesty for the step 
which he had taken.* In 1756, his ma- 
jesty, merely upon some advices which 

e had reccived from persons upon whom 
he could rely, that preparations were 
making for an invasion, notified to par- 
liament, that he had made a requisition 
of Hessian troops, and then, though par- 
ties ran high, no question was asked re- 
specting the authority of the jnformation. 
Nay more, the then secretary of state, 


* See Vol. 13, p. 1393. 
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whose memory had every claim upon the 
respect of the right hon. member, in six 
days after, brought down a message from 
his majesty signifying his intention of in- 
troducing twelve Hanoverian battalions 
mto the kingdom, a step which was then 
approved, though much more inconsistent 
with the principles of the constitution 
than the measures now proposed.* He 
could not perceive how the present ar- 
mament could operate to the subversion 
of the constitution: on the contrary, if 
there was a plot formed against the liber- 
ties of the country, as was alleged, to arm 
the people seemed the most likely mode 
of counteracting it. They were only to 
be called out for a few days, a period 
in which they could not be supposed to 
contract the habits of soldiers, or to be 
inured to military discipline; and the 
expense was inconsiderable, when com- 
pared with the advantages which would 
robably result from the measure. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he had never felt 
more al der and regret than in hearing 
the speech of Mr. Fox. He had often 
witnessed bitter contentions in that House, 
but he had flattered himself that it would 
now be the boast and glory of the coun- 
try, at atime when it was reduced to a 
situation of danger, that all party alter- 
cation had ceased, and that every mem- 
ber had but one heart and one mind re- 
specting the measures proper to be 
adopted for opposing the common foe. 
At this season of danger, a danger of 
which the gentlemen opposite were 
themselves sensible, their object seem- 
ed to be to cripple the exertions of 
the executive power. On the present 
night in particular he much deplored the 
exercise which the right hon. gentleman 
had made of his talents in delivering a 
speech, which, if there was any danger 
before, rendered it still more imminent 
and pressing; for if its contents went 
abroad, there was no calculating the bad 
effects which it might produce. He did 
not impute to the right hon. gentleman, 
nor to his friends, any wish for an invasion ; 
neither could he compliment them upon 
their principles. On the contrary, he 


* Tt was carried, npon a division, by 259 
against 92. Mr. Pitt (afterwards earl of 
Chatham), declared his disapprobation of the 
measure. The natural force of the nation, 
he said, was sufticient to repel any attack of 
the enemy; and that state alone was a so= 
vereign state, “ qui suis stat viribus, non 
alieno pendet arbitrio.” Sce Vol. 15, p. 702. 
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believed they would not be displeased at 
any small mischief befalling the country, 
if they could take advantage of it to get 
ministers turned out of office. For to 
what did their arguments go? Had they 
not stated their continuance in power as 
the greatest possible calamity to which 
the country could be subjected? Had 
they not stated the constitution to be 
ruined by their measurcs? ruined almost 
as often as there had been bills passed 
for defending it? When men were in the 
practice of indulging in such arguments, 
there was no saying where they would 
end. He would speak out, and give his 
opinion fairly. That the measures now 
proposed would be attended with consi- 
derable expense he believed. But he 
believed also, that that was inconsiderable 
When compared with the advantages with 
which their execution would be attended, 
and that the nation would be willing to 
come forward in a body, and cheerfully 
subscribe to them as the means of secur- 
ing every thing that was valuable and 
dear to them. He loved the constitu- 
tion, but he confessed he should love it 
less if it wanted that energy in times of 
difficulty and danger that it now pos- 
sessed. When the right hon. gentleman, 
therefore, attacked the executive govern- 
Ment at such a period, he tended to 
weaken its energy, and, by diminishing 
its strength, to alienate the affections of 
the people from the source of their pro- 
tection, and the spring of their exertions. 
He had felt himself impelled by an in- 
vincible impression, to make these few 
remarks. 

Mr. Sheridan, with great warmth, said: — 
Sir, the hon. gentleman has concluded the 
most extraordinary and unprovoked libel 
I ever heard in this House, by protesting 
that he had felt himself invincibly called 
upon to utter every word that he had said. 
Whence or of what nature, whether poli- 
tical or fanatical, are the calls which so 
invincibly govern that hon. gentleman’s 
conduct I neither regare nor inquire ; 
but of this I am sure, that no part of his 
speech, no part of his fury, no part of his 
pathos, no part of his invective, was called 
tor by any one passage or sentiment in 
the speech of my right hon. friend. He 
says he has heard my right hon. friend’s 
speech with surprise and regret. Sir, I 
have heard his with regret, but no surprise. 
I must regret at this crisis, when we hear 
so much of the necessity of temper, mo- 
deration, and a spirit of unanimity, to 
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find that there are men on whom all those 
qualities, when evinced by their oppo- 
nents, are lost and thrown away. I must 
regret to find that there are such men 
and such tempers: that with them for- 
bearance breeds irritation, candour is 
repaid by cant, and moderation encou- 
rages insult. I appeal to the House 
whether or not the hon. gentleman's 
speech justifies this observation. 
to them whether any part of my right 
hon. friend’s speech justifies the manner 
in which it has been attacked. Mark the 
malice and the bitterness of the hon. gen- 
tleman’s insinuations. He is graciously 
pleased to admit that he does not believe 
that we wish this country to be actually 
conquered by France. As one of the 
party to whom he addressed himself, I 
bow with all possible gratitude for this 
instance of his candour: but, says he, 
their avowed hatred of the present admi- 
nistration is such, that I believe they 
would not be displeased with that sort of 
invasion that might throw a degree of 
disgrace on the present ministers. Good 
God, Sir, what motives does he assign us, 
and what object does he allot us! In con- 
tradiction to all our professions, in con~ 
tradiction to all our actions, he boldl 

presumes that we are a set of selfish, tem- 
porizing traitors, who without meaning to 
destroy would wish the safety of the 
country to be endangered for the gratifi- 
cation of disgracing the present ministers ; 
of bringing, a degree of disgrace upon 
them. Upon whom? Upon ministers, 
begrimed and black with infamy and dis- 
grace already? We, it seems, wish an 
attack on our country, for the purpose of 
bringing a degree of disgrace on those 
men, as if it were possible to aggravate 
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the shame and indignity of the situation — 


which they have brought on thceinselves. 
On the question of the defence of the 
country, we have abstained from re- 
proaching them, and they repay us with 
insult. I, for one, expect no credit from 
the partisans of these ministers, for the 
line we have pursued since the first serious 
intimation of the danger of an invasion; 
but, desirous as we have shown our- 
selves, however distrustful of the minister 
to strengthen the executive government 
in case of emergency, let them not 
mistake our present forbearance, let them 
not misconstrue it as the slightest indica- 
tion of a departure from a solemn reso- 
lution, to look to a day of national justice 
as the only hope of national s.:vatioa. 
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Our intermediate moderation they may | dering any advice that tends to take him 
treat as they please; but it is trying our | from the profitable path in which he has 
patience high to hear those ministers | trod, as the insidious counsel of party 
or their advocates arraigning usas factious | animosity. In corruption ‘he has walked ; 
traitors, if we dare to utter a sentiment ; in corruption he has thriven. However 
that may bring a degree of disgrace on | calamitous his course to his country and 
their characters. It is too much, Sir, that the people, nothing canhave been more pro- 
we should be insultingly accused of a fitable to himself and his connections. The 
crafty plot to disgrace men, whose want of | advice, therefore, that would tempt such 
vigour in every enterprise, and whose want | @ minister to wish a trial in the straight 
of faith in every engagement, have made , paths of truth and honour, may, for aught 
their administration at this moment the | I know, be plausibly imputed to party 
hope of their enemies, and the fear of animosity. This is the only ground on 
their allies. It is too much that such | which I can account for what would 
men should arrogantly hold their heads | otherwise appeara spurt of malice without 
up in this House, whcre I view them only | a meaning.—Mr. Sheridan said, he agreed 
as arraigned culprits, whose trial is put off. | in every observation and sentiment uttered 
That they should presume that weare asin- | by Mr. Fox on the subject of invasion, 
sensible to the injuries they have inflicted, ; and keenly ridiculed Mr. Ryder’s accusa- 
as their own hardened hearts are insen- | tion of Mr. Fox for using inflammatory 
sible of remorse ; that thcy should come , arguments with respect to Ireland, while 
here with frontlessinhumanity, confessing, ' he at the same time pleaded the danger’ 
and boasting even, that, now at last, they ' of answering them. The best way of 
have expended blood and treasure =u: ' preventing a French general from putting 
cient to sooth their pride and palliate the inflammatory topics in his manifesto, would 
cencession of their adopting the advice , be to remove all cause of discontent. It 
of my right hon. friend, which, if originally | could not be denied that thoseinflammato 
adopted, would have saved every one of : topics, as they were called, were true; it 
those lives, and every guinea of that trea- | would have been better to have shown 
sure. It is too much to see such men, | Mr. Fox’s assertions to be false than to 
covered equally with crime and shame, {have traduced him for making them. 
besmeared at once with blood and mire, | Mr. Sheridan warned the minister of 
erect their crests, and boldly demand | the dangerous conclusion, that there was 
support from the country, because they ; no discontent where was no clamour. 
have endangered it, and attempt to pro-| There were those who felt and were 
scribe as factious traitors, those who have | silent, and those who felt so were most 
fruitlessly endeavoured tosave it. But, |to be feared. As to the bill, if meant asa 
Sir, the hon. gentlcman has accountcd for | measure of force, he considered it weak 
the animated, I will not call it the ranco- | and inefficient ; if as a measure of revenue, 
rows, manner in which he has spoken, by | partial and oppressive. 
asserting that my right hon.friend’s speech | The question being put, “ That the 
displayed, at a time when moderation is ; said amendments be now read a second 
so desirable, the greatest degree of party ; time,” the House divided : 
cn | On this charge I confidently Tellers. 

- H e gel 
appeal tall who ait neat the hon. get: | §-the Lord Hawkesbury -2 149 

an. specc or more temperate Mr. Charles York ue 
counsel, both in matter and manner, was 
never heard in this House. Where was |} Nogs ) are Sta Tarleton-  - f 30 
the party animosity? Yet let me retract: | Mr. Sturt - - - - - 
I guess the animosity which the hon. gen- 
tleman attributes to such counsel. My 
right hon. friend’s advice was, to change 
the whole system of the Irish government ; 
to govern there as he would govern here, 
on the principles of equal justice, truth, 
and plain-dealing. This is the counsel 
given by my right hon. friend: this is the 
aggression of his speech. The hon. gen- 
tleman is right to resent it as a friend to 
the present minisicr. Ie is right in consi- 


Debate on the Budget.| Dec. 7. The 
: House having resolved itself into a Com- 
roittee of Ways and Means, 

Mr. Fitt said:—Before I proceed to 
open to the committee a view of the gen- 
eral resources of the country, by which 
we may be enabled to provide for the 
necessary service of the year, and to 
show them, that however great the de- 
mand may be, we are fully equal to the 
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emergency, and prepared to meet it, it is 
my duty to state the amount of the Supply, 
as it has been already voted, and that 
may be yet necessary to vote, for the 
service. 


SUPPLY FOR THE YEAR 1797. 

Navy.—The vote for 

the ordinary of the 

navy was for 120,000 f. 

seamenandmarines. 6,240,000 
To which add the ex- 

traordinaries «++eeeee 1,420,000 
Making together «+++ 7,660,000 
- But, that I may not 

leave any part of the 

service short, I will 

take for the navy the 

farther sum of ----+- 2,500,000 
Making the service of 

the navy, for 1797, 

amount to 
Aruy.—The sum al- 

ready voted for the . 

army is sscceccseses 6,613,000 
The extraordinaries as 

far as they can be 

made up with accu- 

racy 
Total of the army ---- 
Ordnance eececeee (Oe oeereseesnecs 
Miscellaneous Services eecvtacece 
Deficiency of land and malt ---+ 
Sum for the diminution of the 
national dcbt 
The surplus of grants in the year 

1796, which ought to have come 

in aid of the service, amounting 

to 420,000/. enables me to take 

the deficiency of the taxes at so 

much less. I shall only take the 

dehciency of taxes at ---eeses 
A vote of Credit oescescececees 


Lf: 
10,160,000 


@eeoeeesteaeaeoeoeoee @ 


4,300,000 


10,913,000 
1,623,000 
378,000 
350,000 


200,000 


1,023,000 


27,647,000 


<P 


Total of Supply ercoerenercecece 


Ways axnp Means. 


Land and Malt coer eceoerenacecs 


2,750,000 
The growing produce of the con- 


solidated tund .--seseeeeeee « 1,075,000 
Surplus of grants not applied in 

the vear 1706 «eee eeeereees ses 420,000 
Profit om the lottery .----+e+++ 200,000 
The loats -seeeccccceeeseeesee 18,000,000 
Exchequer bills «-sscceeeeseee 5,500,000 


Total of Ways and Means -++e++ 27,945,000 


So that there is an excess of ways and 
means over the supply of 298,000/. In 
the first place, I shall shortly state the 
terms of the Joan. The committee will 
see that it was made at an interest of 
only 5t. 12s. 6d. per cent. and I should 
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not think myself justifiable if I were to 
provide a less sum for the whole as a per- 
manent annuity. It is also my intention 
to add the usual sum of 1 per cent to 
the sinking fund, as if the loan was not to 
be paid off. In this view, taking the in- 
terest at 5/. 12s. 6d., and adding 1 per cent 
on account of the sinking fund the total 
interest on 18,000,000/., at 6/. 15s. per 
cent, will be 1,215,000/. I have propos- 
ed that we shall look to an issue of ex- 
chequer bills to the amount of 5,500,000/. 
as a fair and practicable means for the 
service of the year; and I do this because 
I am convinced that so many may be cir- 
culated both with economy and advantage. 
Other species of floating debt have been 
found to be extremely inconvenient and 
injurious, from the enormity of the dis- 
count to which they fell on account of 
the length of period they had to run. 
But exchequer bills are not subject to 
the same objection ; though I should not 
think it wise to issue them even for the 

eriod of atwelvemonth. I think that it 
is an available means for the public until 
the instalments of the loan shall be made, 
to issue exchequer bills at short periods, 
say, at three months, which, bearing an 
interest of a fraction above 5 per cent, 
will be certain of never falling to a dis- 
count, because they will be receivable in 
payment of the instalments of the loan. 
I am confident that no inconvenience 
will be suffered from keeping afloat this 
amount of exchequer bills, but that, on 
the contrary, it will be attended with ad- 
vantage and accommodation to the pub- 
lic. If, at the end of the year, it should 


3,000,000 | be found adviseable to take them out of 


circulation, there will be no difficulty. I 
propose to provide interest at 5 per cent 
on the amount of these exchequer bills, 
which will be 275,000/.--The total excess 
of the navy debt beyond the estimate of 
1796, is 8,250,000/. Of this sum there 
was provided for 4,000,000/. There re- 
mains therefure to be provided, interest 
for 4,250,000/. The committee will re- 
collect that one of the taxes of the last 
session was found to be so complicated, 
that it was expedient to give it up. I 
mean the tax on collateral succession. 
It was taken for 140,000/., and not having 
provided another tax in its room, it is 
now my duty tomake up for that defi- 
aie The total of the annuity to be 
raised by new burthens on the people for 
these distinct heads therefore is 2,222,000l. 
But from this I have to dcduct the sum 
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which the East India Company have en- 
gagedto pay,namely, interest on 2,000,0000. 
of the above loan for four years. I have 
to deduct therefore 112,000/. Making 
the sum to be raised by annual taxes 
2,110,0002. 

My next duty is to enumerate the 
taxes by which it is proposed to de- 
fray the heavy burthen which it be- 
comes necessary to impose, in order to 
meet the exigency of our situation. This 
is a painful, but at the same time indis- 
pensable part of my duty. Every addi- 
tional burthen which it is necessary to 
impose upon the country is a new subject 
of regret. But at the same time it is with 
peculiar satisfaction I reflect, that the 
period at which I am now speaking is 
pregnant with a thousand circumstances 
which at once proclaim the inexhaustible 
resources, and the unconquered spirit of 
the British nation. If we have seen the 
revenue of this country, even under cir- 
cumstances the most unfavourable, so ra- 
pidly accumulated and drawn from such 
various channels, we may surely look 
with confidence to the capability of the 
country to bear those farther burthens 
which will be required in the present mo- 
ment. The most equitable principle of 
taxation will be to render the objects as 
diffuse as possible; and with this view I 
pee to select a few of the different 

ranches of the existing revenue which 
seem best calculated for the purpose. 
The first branch of the revenue which I 
mean to propose to your attention has 
appeared to me particularly eligible as a 
source of supply on the present occasion. 
I allude to the excise. e taxes drawn 
from this quarter have, in every instance, 
been so successful as to give us confi- 
dence with respect to any new experiment 
which we may be induced to make. The 
first object which I mean to suggest is 
the article of tea. Notwithstanding the 
additional duty lately imposed on this ar- 
ticle, the sales of last year at the India 
House have considerably exceeded those 
of any former year. ‘This circumstance 
points out the propriety of a small addi- 
tional tax. From the extensive consump- 
tion of the article, this tax can only be 
felt in a trifling degree by any individual. 
I mean to exempt from the operation of 
it, the whole of that coarser sort of tea, 
which is the common beverage of the 
poorer classes, and which at the India 
sales, does not exceed 2s. per pound. 
This additional tax I propose to rate at 
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10 per cent on the value of the article. 
I am aware that at former periods it has 
been found expedient to adopt measures 
of an entirely different tendency, which at 
the time were highly beneficial. But, 
though we owe the benefit of the sup- 
pression of illicit trade to the low price to 
which tea was reduced by former pro- 
ceedings of the legislature, it by no means 
follows that it is still necessary to conti- 
nue the same policy. There is not the 
same danger to be apprehended from the 
attempts of smugglers after their capital 
has been withdrawn, their habits broken, 
and such regulations adopted, as must 
operate as an effectual bar to their future 
practices. Taking the additional duty on 
tea at the rate of 10 per cent on the 
average of the sales of three years, it will 
amount to 240,000/. An additional duty 
on sales by auction of 24d. in the pound 
on sales of estates, and 3d. on all sales of 
furniture, goods, and merchandise, will 
produce 40,000/. An additional duty of 
1s. per 1,000 on all bricks made in Great 
Britain, I estimate at 36,000/. There is 
another article which suggests nearly the 
same considerations as the additional 
duty on tea. One considerable duty has 
already been gained on this article, and 
the consumption is so pernicious, that 
with respect to this article no man can 
wish that there should be any limits to 
the duty, so far as is consistent with the 
means of safely collecting it. So long as 
the consumption continues to a consider- 
able extent, an addition to the duty must 
be highly eligible in every view of policy 
and morals. I propose to raise the duty 
on spirits in the same proportion as be- 
fore, viz. 1d. on every gallon of wash, 
amounting to 5d. on every gallon of Bri- 
tish spirits. The duty on foreign spirits 
will be advanced in the same proportion. 
The total amount on British and foreign 
spirits I estimate at 210,000/. On the 
stills in Scotland, I propose to lay triple 
the present duty of 1s/. on the licence. 
The sum arising from this I estimate at 
300,000/. The next tax I mention with 
regret, because it will fallin some degree 
on the lower classes of the people. I 
mean an additional tax of 2s. Gd. on every 
hundred weight of sugar. This I calcu- 
late will amount to 280,000/. On brim- 
stone, bar iron, oil of olives, staves, I pro- 
pose to lay an addition of 10 per cent. 
amounting to 43,000/., and on all ocher 
customs, wines, coals, and prize goods 
excepted, a new duty cf 5 per cent. 
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amounting to 110,000/. The whole of 
these duties from the customs will amount 
to 466,000/. On houses I propose to levy 
a tax in proportion to the other assessed 
taxes. The number of servants, for in- 
stance, kept in a house, will in general 
correspond with the style of living and 
fortunes of the inhabitants. The sum 
arising from a tax levied in this way, I 
calculate will amount to 150,000/., and 
this with an addition to the assessed 
taxes, I take at 290,000/. From the in- 
creased facility with which letters are 
transmitted to a distance, and the great 
convenience afforded to correspondence 
in consequence of recent improvements, 
something may fairly be added to the 
present rate of postage. I am of opinion 
that it will be a more equitable mode to 
charge by miles than by stages. I also 
propose to adopt a new regulation with 
respect to gradations, and with respect to 
the bye and cross roads. These regula- 
tions, with an additional penny to be paid 
on each letter, will amount to about 
250,000/. An additional duty on stage 
coaches will produce 60,000/. The con- 
veyance of parcels by stage coaches and 
other vehicles, I propose to subject to a 
small stamp duty on booking them, which 
will afford additional security to the con- 
veyance, and I estimate will produce 
60,000/. On the conveyance by inland 
navigation, I propose to make a small ad- 
dition to the tolls already charged, which 
I calculate will produce 120,000/. Total 
amount of new taxes 2,138,000. Amount 
of the annuity to be raised 2,110,000/. 
Making an excess of taxes of 28,000/. 

Such are the sources from which I pro- 
pose to draw the necessary sums to pro- 
vide for the interest of the enormous ex- 
pense of the year. In looking at the re- 
sources ofthe country, we have a right to 
have confidence in the full production of 
these duties. The permanent revenue 
for the year, ending 10th October 1796, 
amounted to 14,012,000/. The average 
produce of those duties for the last three 
years, was 13,855,000/. On the side of 
supply, I have taken but three millions to 
meet the farther extraordinaries for the 
year 1797, though the extraordinaries for 
the last year amounted to a much larger 
sum. Many articles of charge in 1796 
will not recur in 1797, and several sums 
advanced arelikely tobe repaid. 

Another expense of a particular nature 
has been incurred in the interval of par- 
liament. Iallude to the assistance granted 
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to the Emperor, in order to enable him to 
carry on his military operations. I am 
persuaded no man will be of opinion that 
we ought to have withheld from. a brave 
and faithful ally, the assistance necessary 
to preserve his independence. That as- 
sistance ministers thought proper to 
grant, not ignorant of the responsibility 
which they thereby incurred, not forget- 
ting their own duty, nor fearful of the 
event. They reflected, that in the cri- 
tical situation of the country it might 
have been matter of extreme delicacy to 
have brought forward a public discussian 
on the propriety of advancing a sum to a 
foreign court; they were aware of the 
alarm which might have been excited by 
any proposition to send a quantity of 
specie out of the country. It is well 
known, that a generally received opinion 
of the mischief which may be attendant 
on a measure is often productive of the 
reality. The consequence of discussion 
might have been to have suggested the 
grant of a sum too small for the wants of 
our ally, or too large for the means of the 
country. On that account ministers de- 
clined taking the opinion of parliament. 
They did not so far yield to their desire of 
aiding the Emperor, as to step beyond 
the bounds of prudence, nor did they so 
tamely shrink from their own responsibi- 
lity, as to withhold that assistance which 
they deemed to be essentially important. 
A sum of about 1,200,000/. has been al- 
lotted to his imperial majesty. A future 
opportunity will be afforded for the dis- 
cussion of this particular topic. I am 
convinced that to have withheld the as- 
sistance which has been granted would 
have been to have sacrificed the best hope 
of this country for bringing the contest 
to a fortunate issue. It is my intention, 
if this conduct is found to merit your ap- 
probation, humbly and earnestly to claim 
and solicit your confidence in continuing 
the same system. I cannot, for the rea- 
sons I have already mentioned, propose 
any specific sum to be granted to his im- 
perial majesty. But, if you think proper 
to repose in ministers the same confidence 
in granting such occasional aid as the 

may see to be necessary, it shall, on their 
part, be exercised with the same caution. 
I have therefore proposed a sum of three 
millions, chiefly with a view of enabling 
ministers to make advances to our allies, 
if we shall be compelled to persevere in 
the war. At the same time, we are not 
to consider such sums as lost to the coun- 
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try. We have seen too many of those 

ualities, the inherent companions of good 
faith and honour, displayed in the recent 
exertions of his imperial majesty to enter- 
tain any suspicions with respect to his 
conduct. And we may confidently hope 
for the happiest result in the present con- 
test from his courage and perseverance, 
fed by our resources and supported by 
our constancy. On this ground | proposed 
the vote of three millions. 

The amount of the navy debt up to the 
30th Nov. is 15,171,000/., to which add, 
as the probable sum to the 31st Dec. 1796 
1,000,000/.; add to this, the sum of navy 
debt first funded 4,414,000/., and the 
amount of the navy debt on the 3st 
Dec. 1796, will be in all 20,595,0002. 
On the 3lst Dee. 1795, it amounted to 
12,362,000/., so that the debt incurred in 
1796 is 8,223,000/., I foresaw and pro- 
vided for 4,000,000/. ; it has therefore ex- 
ceeded my estimate by 4,223,000/.; and 
it is my duty to explain how this excess 
has had sae In the first place, the ex- 
pense of transports exceeded what I had 
imagined, by no less a sum than 1,300,0000. 
The expense of foreign transports, de- 
murrage, &c. has amounted to 900,000/. 
Another head of unforeseen expense was 
the unprecedented discount to which the 
navy bills fell, and which operated so in- 
juriously upon commerce and on public 
circulation. On this head of discount 
there has been paid 600,000/. Thus, there- 
fore, the ccmmittee will see that in three 
articles only, which it was impossible to 
anticipate, there has been expended nearly 
3,000,000/.; and when they take into their 
farther consideration the circumstances 
of our having a new maritime enemy to 
encounter, and also a threatened invasion 
to repel, the sum of 4,200,000/. above 
my calculation will not appear a very re. 
markable error. The practical use that 
we must draw from the fact certainly is, 
not to avoid all estimates, but to make 
our estimates with as much correctness as 
ease and at the same time to claim a 
arge, though discreet, indulgence for un- 
foreseen circumstances. 

In stating these estimates, I have en- 
deavoured to bring forward to the view of 
the committec all the information which 
they can possibly desire on the subject. 
It is matter of much congratulation, 
under the accumulated difficulties arising 
from acontest, as unexampled in its exer- 
tions as in the importance of its object, 
that we have been able to meet the exigency 
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of the crisis, and to provide ample re- — 
sources for every branch of the public 
service. If after four years of war, not 
only the permanent revenue is not affected, 
but even the new taxes are found to be 
fully productive, if the state of internal 
industry and domestic improvement exhi- 
bits a picture of prosperity, which would 
amaze incredulity if it did not address it- 
self to observation, we have surely great 
and solid ground of satisfaction. It is 
with infinite pleasure I am enabled to 
state, that the receipts of the last quarter 
fully confirm the symptoms of our growing 
prosperity; and if those of the other 
a increase in the same proportion, ~ 
the exports for the year will amount to 

thirty millions. This flourishing state of 
our affairs ought not to lessen our mode- 

ration, or abate our desire for peace. But 

that peace is not worthy of the name 

which is not calculated to afford internal 

and external security, to preserve to us 

the blessings of our constitution, to pro- 

tect the operations of our industry, and 

to maintain the dignity of the British cha- 

racter among foreign nations.—Mr. Pitt 

concluded with moving, ‘“ That towards 

raising the Supply granted to his Majesty, 

the sum of 18 millions be raised by an- 
nuities :” 

Mr. Grey said, much as he admired 
the eloquence with which the right hon. 
gentleman had adorned the fulse and dee 
ceitful statements he had made, he should 
be sorry if it could so far blind the House 
to the duty they owed their constituents, 
as to induce them to lay on the burthens 
that were proposed without inquiring how 
the expense was incurred, and adopting 
measures by which the extravagance 
which prevailed in the public expenditure 
might io future be checked. That night 
the right hon. gentleman had introduced 
topics somewhat different from those eae 
which he had usually insisted. He 
now thought proper to adopt, as the crite- 
rion of national prosperity, an account of 
the exports and imports, and upon this 
proof he had rested the triumphant con- 
clusions he had deduced. Last year this 
standard had never been mentioned; it 
was the facility of raising money, it was 
the low rate of interest at whict» a loan 
could be negociated, upon which he had 
placed the proofs of the flourishing state 
of our finances. Now, he had not said a 
word of the plenty of money, or of the 
low rate of interest. Indeed, with what 


decency could he have held that language, 
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when he had it in contemplation to adopt 
that expedient, against which he had so 
often declaimed—a forced loan; and when 
this threat was actually contained in a let- 
ter from the right hon. gentleman to the 
governor of the bank, in order to accele- 
rate the raising of the supplies for the 
present year. But now, it seemed, it was 

om a comparison of the imports and ex- 
ports that the extent of our prosperity 
was to be determined. He had occasion, 
however, to examine the account alluded 
to, and he had been told in that House, 
that the exports and imports did by no 
means ascertain the real state of our com- 
merce, or support the conclusion of our 
prosperity. The very account showed, 
that any inference founded upon it was 
erroneous. Thirty millions appeared to 
be the amount of our exports, of which 
one-fifth was coffee. This was the im- 
portant document, then, upon which we 
were to be amused, with lofty statements 
of our increasing wealth and unimpaired 
resources! While six millions were stat- 
ed as the amount of the export of coffee, 
only two or three were stated as the 
amount of the imports; and yct, upon 
such a paper as this, was the true situa- 
tion o the country to be ascertained! 
The sum required for the service of the 
ee year was 27,640,000/. Here, 

owever, he must complain of the prac- 
tice of bringing forward the ways and 
means before the House could be ac- 
quainted with the amount of the expenses 
of the preceding year. Such a practice 
was‘highly unconstitutional: for it pre- 
vented the House from cxercising its 
powers of control, and enforcing that 
economy which it was bound to exercise. 
He maintained, that every thing of which 
any estimate could be formed, ought to 
be included in the statement of the ex- 
pense of the year, and properly provided 
for. That so much of the expenditure 
consisted of sums over which parliament 
had exercised no control, was a point of 
serious importance. If they retained any 
regard for the functions with which the 
were invested, and that economy which 
the situation of affairs so much required, 
the House would adopt some effectual 
plan to check the extravagance which 
was practised, and that neglect of their 
control which marked the public expen- 
diture. 

Mr. Fox said:—Notwithstanding the 
evidence which has been brought forward 
by my hon. friend, to prove the errone- 
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ous manner in which the chancellor of the 
exchequer has treated the subject of this 
evening’s consideration, 1 should not be 
satisfied that I had performed my duty 
were I to pass over this day without ex- 
pressing some of those feelings which 
have been excited by hearing one of the 
falsest statements of finance that ever was 
brought forward; calculated merely to 
delude the people of this country, and 
accompanied. with some political observa- 
tions which are a iibel upon the constitu- 
tion—observations that I would sooner 
die than avow ; for if the principles con- 
veyed by them are true, the end to which 
they Icad must be, the downfall of this 
House and all its privileges, and the esta- 
blishment of a dictator upon its ruins.. I 
shall first, however, make some obscrva- 
tions on what has fallen from the right 
hon. gentleman, relative to the subject of 
finance. It has ever been his boast, that 
in opening his budget, he has alwayscome 
forward with plain and candid statements 
of the full extent of the charges to be 
made for the current service of the year. 
Upon more occasions than one, I allow 
this to be the case; but as to the busi- 
ness of this day, is there in the whole 
country so miserable a dupe, as to say 
that a fair statement has this evening 
been laid before us? It is unnecessary 
for me to enter into minute details. I[ 
wish to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to principles. By the Conso- 
lidation act (27 Geo. 3rd, c. 13, 8. 72) 
it is provided, that a paper shall be 
laid upon the table of this House, with an 
account of the annual charges of the pub- 
lic debt, together with the produce of the 
duties imposed, or of any addition that 
shall be made to the revenue for the pur- 
pose of defraying the increased charges. 
Now it appears, that since the commence- 
ment of the war, the increased charges 
amount to upwards of four millions, and 
that taking the amount of taxes, after 
making allowance for the Spanish arma- 
ment, the stoppage of the distilleries, and 
other necessary admissions, there is a de- 
ficiency in the provision made for these 
charges, to the amount of 80,000/., but 
this does not appear in the paper officially 
laid before the House. But we are told, 
that ** were it worth while,” all this could 
be explained in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. What does the right hon. gentleman 
mean? Will he dare to lay claim to the 
character of a fair and candid minister by 
barely telling us “* what significs what 1s 
aM) 3 | 
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the actual produce, my calculations are 
erfectly accurate, and that is sufficient.” 
t may, and, indeed, it has been said, that, 
in stating this deficiency, many of the 
taxes have been taken only for part of the 
year, and some of them have not com- 
menced. This, however, is not the case. 
I take them from the 5th of July 1795, to 
the 5th of July 1796 ; but let them, if you 
lease, be taken from the 10th of Octo- 
be and the conclusion will be found to 
be the same. But the right hon. gentle- 
man farther says, that a deficiency may 
actually take place during the years of 
war, but that on the return of peace, and 
by the assistance of additional regula- 
tions, ample compensation may be made. 
If this be the mode of reasoning to be 
adopted, what is the use of this boasted 
paper of accounts? It is a mere form, a 
shadow. Let the deficiency be what it 
will, 80,000/. or one million, let the usual 
accounts be made up to satisfy the words 
‘ of the statute, and let us Jeave the real 
deficiency to be afterwards provided for 
the best way we can, or by some peace 
regulations. What is this, sir, but flying 
from duty, and turning the business of 
finance into insult and mockery? Such 
conduct, too, comes with a peculiarly il 
ace from that right hon. gentleman. 
is inconsistencies upon the present oc- 
casion it is impossible to enumerate. I 
remember well, upon the subject of spirits, 
he was formerly of opinion, that the duty 
would be too great ; but now it is impos- 
sible to raise it sufficiently high: and 
with the most astonishing facility of 
argument, both war and peace are to 
tend equally to render it’ productive. 
The right hon. gentleman told us, in 
something of a commanding manner, that 
the exports of the present year would 
amount to 30 millions. The country, in- 
deed, stands in need of some comfort ; but 
if this increase of exports and imports 
be a source of consolation, as far as it 
goes, it has nct becn wanting at any pe- 
riod, except during some part of the 
American war. During the war under 
the conduct of sir Robert Walpole, and 
also during the seven years war, this in- 
crease was equally observable. I am not 
@ person inclined to erect theories, but 
Father to oppose them if not confirmed by 
some sort of experience; but I have no 
doubt there are many persons who can 
give satisfactcry reasons why exports 
and imports should increase in the time 
of war, generally speaking, and why the 
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American war proved an exception. It 
may likewise be added, that such a 
proof of the flourishing state of the re- 
sources of the country was never brought 
forward by Mr. Pelham, lord Chatham, 
and other ministers, when placed in a 
similar situation in the wars to which I 
have alluded.—I must now beg leave to 
make a comparative statement of what 
must be the peace establishment at the 
end of this war. To do this, I take the ave- 
rage of the additional charges for the five 
last years, and add about 500,000/. more, 
which, altogether, will amount to about 
four millions. This day we are called 
upon to vote about 2,200,000/., yet enor- 
mous as this sum is, if the House will 
attend to the real statement of facts, they 
will find that above one million more is 
still actually necessary. If this be true, 
what shall we say of the “ fair statement” 
of the right hon. gentleman ?—Mr. Fox 
entered next into an examination of the 
terms of the loan. After which he came 
to the vote of credit, on which he said, 
the minister had spoken out plainly and 
candidly. He had said he had given to 
the emperor, without the consent of par- 
liament, 1,200,000/., and that he is to 
continue to do it, if he shall think it ne- 
cessary. Did the minister mean to say 
he intended to give it to him, but that he 
thought his own authority for that pur- 
pose was sufficient; that it was superflu- 
ous to submit such a subject to parlia- 
ment; that he could issue the money of 
his own authority ? Perhaps he did. It was 
of a piece with his advice to his majesty 
in 1784, to continue him as his minister 
against the declared opinion of the House 
of Commons. But now he had gone one 
step farther; for he had shown to the 
people, that he was a better judge than 
the parliament, to whom their money, 
and how much of it, should be given to 
any foreign prince. If (said Mr. Fox) 
these are the sentiments to be acted upon 
in this country; if the minister is to be 
permitted to carry them into effect, I de- 
clare for myself, that the constitution of 
this country is not worth fighting for. I 
wish to know on what principle it is, that 
the minister takes this power upon him- 
self, rather than refer it to the Commons 
of Great Britain, to whom, and to whom 
only, it constitutionally belongs. If he 
directs the application of the money of 
the people thus, upon foreign affairs, 
without the consent of parliament, I see na 
reason.why he should not claim the same 
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power (as I dare say he will if he suc- 
ceeds in this) over the whole of our do- 
mestic concerns. I am sure the reason 
he gives for the one, will just as well 
apply to the other. He says that parlia- 
ment could not calculate so well as he 
could upon the necessity and upon the 
amount. That may be said as correctly 
of our domestic as of foreign affairs. 
Until this instance occurred, the minister 
thought it decent to apply to parliament, 
and to give you an estimate of what you 
are to provide for; but now he tells you 
that he did not think it necessary to con- 
sult you, because you are not judges of the 
extent of it. Did he consult you on the 
principle of it? He certainly did not. He 
suffered the last parliament to be dis- 
solved; he suffered you all to meet your 
Constituents, with an assurance (1 do 
not say his positive and declared assur- 
ance, but by his silence he gave you an 
implied assurance), that no money was 
to be advanced to the Emperor in the in- 
terval of the dissolution. On the 27th of 
September you met. Did he give you 
any intimation of his having advanced 
this money before this very night, when 
he comes before you with his fresh 
burdens on the people? Not a word! 
For this conduct, I say, he ought to be 
impeached. He has had it in his power 
to consult you upon this subject long ago, 
as it was his duty. He has neglected to 
do so, by which he has manifested a de- 
termination to dispose of the money of 
the people of this country, without con- 
sulting their representatives. This is ag- 
gravated by his tot culling parliament 
together sooner. If he had advanced the 
money before you met, why did he not 
tell you so? What reason can be as- 
signed for this? In the name of God, 
what can be said but that the minister 
thinks his judgment better than the 
judgment of the representatives of the 
people of Great Britain? He has said 
much upon the time at which this money 
was advanced. If he had any intention 
of advancing this money before the disso- 
lution, why did he not state that intention 
to the last parliament? Or, if he found 
out the necessity of it since the dissolu- 
tion, might he not have said so to the 
sent parliament long ago? But he 
acted merely on his own authority, 

for the purpose of establishing the prin- 
ciple, that ministers are better judges of 
the manner in which the public money is 


to be applied, than the representatives of 
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the people. The minister says, that 
we should feel the utmost confidence 
in lending our money to the Emperor, 
because we have seen in him those heroic 
que wes which usually accompany good 
aith. Now, supposing heroism to be a 
good criterion of good faith in pecuniary 
concerns, I should like to try the effect of 
this mode of reasoning. Suppose, for a 
moment, that we were in a state of 
neutrality with regard to the French 
republic, and it was proposed that we 
should Jend money te the French, would 
the minister say we should lend them 
money? Certainly he would not ; and, 
yet, if good faith in pecuniary engage- 
ments is to be measured by heroic quali- 
ties, there are none to whom we should 
be more ready to lend our money; for of 
their valour they have given abundant 
proofs.—Mr. Fox then proceeded to state 
the situation of the Emperor and the 
French at this moment, in which he 
maintained that, with all the success of 
the Austrians in the latter part of the 
present campaign, another could not be 
opened under circumstances of more 
advantage to the Emperor, than those in 
which he had been placed at the com- 
mencement of the last. He here took 
notice of the recent successes of the 
French in Italy, and by way of answering 
the praises that were bestowed on the 
good qualities of the house of Austria, 
he instanced the cruelties that had been 
exercised on the unfortunate M. de la 
Fayette, which, he said, excited horror all 
over Europe——The minister had that 
night omitted the brilliant comparison 
which he had often made between the 
English and the French finances. The 
French had been stated, week after week, 
and month after month, to be not on the 
verge but in the gulph of bankruptcy. 
He did not know, whether the French had 
passed the gulph of bankruptcy. He 
hoped they had, for while they were in it, 


| they were most dreadful enemies to this 


country. Year after year, had the mi- 
nister calculated upon the events of the 
war, and year after year the public had 
been misled by his calculations. At one 
time he was sure the navy debt would 
only be a million and a half; after that he 
calculated the same deb: at four millions, 
then at six or seven millions, and now it 
was stated to be above eight millions. 
What security had the House that the 
minister would not miscalculate in future ? 
By his miscalculations he had added te 
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the debt of this country 150 millions. 
By his miscalculations rivers of human | 
blood had been made to flow all over the 
world. The minister now talked of peace. ! 
‘He hoped in God we should soon enjoy | 
that blessing; but as the minister was so 
fond of his own calculations, he wished he : 
would some day or night sit down in his 
closet and calculate what a sum of human 
happiness he had destroyed by his false 
calculations already; what a waste of 
human life he had occasioned, because he 
could not sooner discover that the French 
were ‘ capable of maintaining the accus- 
tomed relations of peace and amity with 
other powers.” He did not wish to 
distress the minister with any unseasonable 
applications, but he believed he should 
puzzle him a good deal were he to ask, 
at what period the French became more 
capable of maintaining the accustomed 
relations of peace and amity with other 
powers than they were at the moment 
when we entered into this contest.—Here 
Mr. Fox took notice of the great difference 
between the ministers of the elector of 
Hanover and those of the king of Great 
Britain, with respect to the prudence of 
all powers making peace with the French 
republic. He had heard it often said, 
that the spirit of the people of this country 
was very great. He believed it to be so. 
He gloried in that spirit. But if the 
system on which this war was carried on 
was to be continued much longer, he had 
his doubts of the continuance of that 
spirit. A great people, who saw hun- 
dreds of thousands of their fellow sub- 
jects fall, their national debt increased 
above 150 millions, their credit sink- 
ing, the necessaries of life becoming, 
by their price, almost entirely out of 
the reach of the labouring class, and all 
this merely because one man, or a few 
men in the country made false calcu- 
lations, were not likely to preserve their 
old spirit. Such were the evils which 
the minister had already occasioned by 
his false calculations! To these charges 
he hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
have an opportunity of answering at the 
bar of the public. . The national debt was 
now above 400 millions. He had not 
calculated exactly what portion of it was 
owing to this war altogether; still less 
was he able to guess what part of it was 
accumulated at particular periods of the 
war; but he was now ready to declare, 
what he had often declared, and_ still 
oftener felt, that he thought this war 
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unjust in its commencement, and impolitic 
in its progress, and he believed there was 
not one man of sense in the country, who 
had any wishes for its welfare, who did 
not from his heart wish it was at an end. 
This he was sure was the general wish of 
the people of this country. It was the 
wish even of that House, else he was 
strangely deceived. This brought to his 
mind what had been lately published by g 
gentleman whose talents he always ad- 
mired, and for whom, notwithstanding 
every thing that had happened, he had 
still great esteem, he meant Mr. Burke; 
that gentleman had lately published it as 
his opinion, that the minority in Parlia- 
ment speak the sentiments of the people 
of England at this hour, and‘that they 
have done so for some time past. On the 
subject of the war, Mr. Fox said, he had 
no doubt that the minority spoke the 
sentiments of the people. On the subject 
of the war, at least, he would maintain 
that to be the case : he believed it to have 
been so ever since the time of Robes- 
pierre; but he would def any man to 
show that peace was not the wish of this 
country on y but also that it was not the 
general wish of all Europe at this hour. 
He would go farther, and say, that in the 
opinion of Europe at large, nothing had 
impeded the arrival of general tranquillity 
for a long time, but the opinion ‘of the 
minister of this country. All this arose 
from the miscalculation of the right hon. 
gentleman. However, that very minister 
now talked of peace; but let him consider 
on what terms we are likely to obtain it, 
and compare such terms with those which 
we might have obtained a great while ago, 
and then let him endeavour to calculate 
the mischief which his false calculations 
have brought, not upon this country onys 
but upon all Europe. Perhaps he might 
think the Cape of Good Hope an equiva- 
lent for all we had suffered. If he did, 
neither his humanity nor his judgment 
were to be envied. He was afraid, there 
was no point to be stated in the resolu- 
tions of this night that brought in question 
the propriety of lending money to the 
emperor, without the consent of parlia- 
ment, and therefore he could not manifest, 
by his vote, his opinion upon that subject. 
seas. when it should come before 
the House, he should certainly meet it 
with his direct negative, for it was a vio- 
lent and daring attack on the British Con- 
stitution. It was essential for the House 
to come to a vote upon the question, 
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whether the minister was to be permitted 
to apply money for foreign alliances with- 
out the consent of parliament? and that 
we should know whether we were in a 
free country, or were mocked only with 
the name of freedom ? 

The resolutions were put and carried. 


Dec. 8. The Resolutions of the com- 
mittee of Ways and Means were reported 
to the House. On the motion “ That 
the said Resolutions be now read a second 
time,” 

Mr. For rose and said :—It is not my 
intention, Sir, on this evening, to enter 
into any detailed argument upon the reso- 
lutions. I wish particularly to call the 
attention of the House to the degraded 
situation in which the Commons of Great 
Britain stand, in relation to the execu- 
cutive government of the country. It 
will be easily perceived that I allude to 
the 1,200,000. which has been granted to 
the Emperor by ministers without the 
consent of parliament; a grant which I 
contend to be contrary to pusitive law, 
and a flagrant violation of the constitution 
of parliament. I certainly should have 
a een since the right hon. gentleman 
did not think it worth his while to apply 
to the House before he advanced auch a 
sum to a foreign power, that when he in- 
formed them of the circumstance, he 
would have accompanied it with some ex- 
planation. But from the mode in which 
the money was given, as well as from 
the speech of the minister on “iehane 
the budget, I perceive that the whole af- 
fair has been conducted, not for the con- 
venience of ministers, or the advantage 
which they might imagine would result 
from it (though, God knows, this would 
have been bad enough!) but for the pur- 
pose of setting a precedent, from which 
the public money is to be understood as 
being at the disposal, not of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, but of the mi- 
nister of the crown. When TI returned 
home last night and reflected upon the va- 
rious subjects which had passed under dis- 
cussion, I ‘felt hurt at the idea of having 
appeared to give my assent to resolutions 
so extremely unconstitutional. I consi- 
dered myself as having been guilty of a 
neglect of duty, and as called upon to 
come forward this day, and enter my s0- 
Jemn protest against a measure: which I 
regard as an infringement of the rights of 
the people, and of the privileges of this 
House : for 1 should look upon myself as 
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a traitor to the public were I to vote one 
shilling, or one man, for the service of the 
crown, without the consent of parliament. 
We have been in the practice of hearing, 
for some time past, very warm eulogiums 
upon the constitution of the country, not- 
withstanding all the wounds which it las 
lately received; but I always thought 
that, whatever differences of opinion 
might subsist upon some points, there 
were others on which we were all agreed. 
Though we might differ in sentiment ree: 
specting the preponderance of power in 
one branch of the constitution over an- 
other, and in affixing precise limits to 
each, I thought and believed that there 
was no man who would maintain that it 
was right and proper for the exccutive to 
usurp the legislative power; or, that it 
was just and lawful for the crown to super- 
sede the office of parliament.—But, let 
us consider the nature of the transaction 
before us. Had ministers, when parlia- 
ment was not sitting, found themselves 
called upon by an imperious sense of duty, 
dictated by a combination of urgent and 
unforeseen circumstances, to grant a cer- 
tuin pecuniary aid to the Emperor, and 
had they taken the earliest opportunity 
upon the meeting of parliament, to sub- 
mit the whole of the business to its con- 
sideration, then would have been tlie time 
for the House to pass a decision upon 
their conduct, after a candid and impar- 
tial review of the situation in which they 
were placed. But the present case is 
wholly different. In the course of the 
last three months of the last parliament, 
repeated applications were made to them 
respecting their intentions of granting pe- 
cuniary assistance to the Emperor; and, 
from their silence, it was natural to infer, 
that they would not grant such assistance 
without the previous concurrence of par- 
liament. In fact, however, we find that 
a great part of the money has been 
granted without that concurrence, not 
during the parliamentary recess, but when 
pale was actually sitting. If par- . 
iament had not been sitting, and minis- 
ters had thought it prudent to grant pe- 
cuniary assistance to the Emperor, I say 
it ought to have been assembled for the 
Purpose of deliberating upon it ; but when 
parliament was sitting, in God's name, why 
was not application made to the House ? 
Was it because ministers were afraid that 
the House wanted confidence in them ? 
The whole course of their experience 
taught them the contrary. No: it was 
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because the right hon. gentleman thought 
himself better qualified to judge of the 
propriety of the time, and the extent of 
such assistance, than the House of Com- 
mons. I shall not dispute with him at 
present, whether he was or not. The 
constitution says, he was not, and under 
this authority he was bound to act. We 
yesterday heard something like an apology 
from the right hon. gentleman, which, to 
me, appeared as unsatisfactory as the 
conduct which it was panes forward 
to justify is unconstitutional. It con- 
sisted of two parts: in the first place, that 
parliament was not so good a judge of the 
amount of the assistance to be granted to 
the Emperor as the right hon. gentleman ; 
and, secondly, that from the discussions 
to which the publicity of the transaction 
would lead, considerable mischief might 
have taken place. With respect to the 
first, it takes the point at issue for granted, 
by supposing that an absolute is prefer- 
able, to a limited monarchy ; and that our 
free constitution would be much better were 
it transformed into a despotism. As to 
the danger to be apprehended from the 
publicity of the transaction, the pretence 
may be used upon other occasions as well 
as upon this, till at last we come to the 
old exploded argument, that the money 
of the people ought to be vested with the 
king’s ministers, and not with their own 
representatives. In short, the right hon. 
gentleman tells you, he did not think it 
worth while to acknowledge you at all in 
the matter, because you were neither fit 
judges of the propriety of the quantum, 
nor of the period for granting the money. 
He takes care, however, that you shall 
finally be informed of it. But when? 
When it comes to be paid.—Let us see, 
also, from what fund this loan has been 
raised. One part of it has been raised 
upon a vote of credit, aud another part 
has been taken from the money voted for 
paying the extraordinaries of the year, 
and of course certain services of which 
parliament approved, and for which it 
made provision, remain unpaid. In what 
situation, then, is the House placed? 
If they refuse to make good the debt, 
which I hope and trust they will, a part 
of the public service will remain in ar- 
rears. They are reduced, therefore, to 
this dilemma, either to discharge a debt, 
in contracting which they were not ac- 
knowledged, and for which they are.not 
responsible, or by refusing to discharge 
it, to leave services which were sanctioned 
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by their approbation unpaid. Were I to 
put the question to amy man at all ac- 
quainted with the constitution of the coun. 
try, When expenses are to be incurred, 
who are the best judges of the propriety 
of incurring them ? he would answer, the 
Commons of Great Britain. And were I 
to add, When the propriety of incurring 
certain expenses is decided, who are the 
best judges of the extent to which the 
ought to be incurred? he would not hesi- 
tate also toreply, the Commons of Great 
Britain. When we give up these two 
strong holds, the constitution is lost. 
What, then, are we to think of the mi- 
nister who wrests them out of our posses- 
sion? Or what will be said by future 
historians of that parliament which tamely 
gave them up without one syllable of re- 
monstrance, or one threat of defiance 7 
I hope the present parliament will vin- 
dicate its own dignity and importance 
at the outset, and i es the mfnisters 
that if they are advisers of the measures 
of the crown, the House of Commons 
are the guardians of the public purse. 
On the present evening I shall think it 
my duty to take the sense of the House 
upob every question, whether of supply 
or of ways and means; and if I succeed 
I will move on an early day, that minis- 
ters, in granting a loan to the Emperor 
without the consent of parliament, have 
been guilty of a high crime and misde- 
meanor. I hope the subject will be taken 
up out of doors, that the people will, in 
every part of the country, express their 
abhorrence of the doctrine last night de- 
livered by the right hon. gentleman, and 
that the House of Commons will 
obliged (1 do not mean by force, but by 
the voice of the country) to assert those 
rights which they have pusillanimously 
surrendered. For my own part, I con- 
sider this as a more serious attack upon 
the constitution of the country, than any 
that have been conveyed through the 
writings of Paine, or of any man what- 
ever. The nature of a libel is explained 
by its tendency to bring into hatred and 
contempt the constitution. Were I upon 
a jury, deciding upon any composition 
containing the speech of the right hon. 
gentleman last night, I would not hesitate 
to pronounce it a libel upon the const 
tution; for if the doctrines laid down in 
it are constitutional, ours is a most vile 
and detestable constitution. Even after 
all the attacks which have been made 
upon it, and all the wounds which it has 
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received, we were ready to shed our blood 
in its defence; but if, after what we 
have lost in money, in reputation, and in 
blood we are also to submit to this gross 
oppression, I then say, that the House of 
Commons ought no longer to be con- 
sidered asa branch of the constitution; 
and that there is little in our government 
-to distinguish it from that of absolute 
monarchies. 

Mr. Pitt said: — There is something 
peculiarly singular, in the manner in 
which the new constitutional light has 
broken in upon the right hon. gentleman. 
This declaration of mine, which has in- 
fused so deadly an alarm into the mind of 
the right hon. gentleman was made yester- 
day, ina way the most clear and distinct. 
This declaration, which he now feels to 
be so fatal to the liberties of the country, 
as to render it incumbent upon him to 
make it the ground of an extraordinary 
proceeding, did not yesterday strike him 
as of so much importance as immediately 
to call him up. After an interval of de- 
bate, it had deranged none of the calcu- 
lations of the right hon. gentleman, nor 
had it deterred him from allowing the 
. resolutions to be carried with an una- 
nimous vote. But. after the right hon. 
gentleman had slept upon the subject, 
he discovers that the speech which he 
" yesterday heard with so much indif- 
ference, contains principles of such 
dreadful tendency, as to Jead him not 
merely to propose a reprobation of the 
particular measure; and the punishment 
of the person by whom it was uttered ; 
but to take revenge for the error or the 
guilt of a minister, by giving his nega- 
tive to resolutions which have no relation 
to the particular measure in question, 
and to suspend thosc supplies which are 
to give confidence to the negotiations for 
peace, or in case of being reduced to 
that alternative, energy to the operations 
of war. Such is the length to which the 
proposition of the right hon. gentleman 
goes. I cannot, however, but hope, that 
when the right hon. gentleman has 
viewed the subject with more considera- 
tion, when he has again slept upon his 
wrath, he will recur to that coolness 
which he first experienced, and that his 
vehemence and his alarm will subside. 
The right hon. gentleman says, that if he 
succeeds in his present motion, he will 
move the House against his majesty’s 
ministers for the part they have acted 
upon this occasion. I hope the right hon. 
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gentleman will not defer for a single mo- 
ment the step which he has threatened ; 
that he will confine his efforts to that ob- 
ject; and that he will not combine with 
the vengeance he pursues, a measure that 
involves the ruin of his country. The 
rest of the right hon. gentleman's obser- 
vations are so exclusively confined to 
myself, that I am ata loss in what way 
to proceed. The right hon. gentleman 
stated the general principle which con- 
stituted the chief security of our liber- 
ties—the power of controlling the public 
expenditure; and I hope there is little 
difference of opinion upon this subject. 
But although the general principle be 
admitted, it cannot be disputed that it ia 
subject to limitation. The principle of 
extraordinaries has prevailed under every 
administration during the three last reigns, 
and in the most approved periods of con- 
stitutional liberty. It is impossible, 
therefore, that the right hon. gentleman 
can have correctly stated this argument. 
The right hon. gentleman chooses to 
Bverloak in one instance what he alludes 
to in another part of his speech. Did it 
never occur to him that parliament had 
sometimes committed to his majesty, not 
new, but special powers, which superseded 
all General questions ? In reality this dis- 
cretionary power is expressly committed 
to his majesty. The vote of credit bill 
last year actually invests the executive 
government with the discretionary powet 
of applying the sums granted in the 
manner that may best suit the public ex- 
igencies, and the money applied to the 
service of the Emperor is within the 
amount of the grant. I do not mean to 
say that the discretion thus vested in the 
crown is absolute and independent of the 
control of parliament, or that the mi« 
nister, who exercises it in an improper 
manner, is exempted from censure; but 
in what manner andentand this limita- 
tion, I will state when I am called upon 
to make my defence. Whatever may be 
the issue of this discussion, I cannot for- 
bear observing, even at the risk of in- 
curring the imputation of arrogance, 
that [ would rather be convicted of hav- 
ing acted a principal part in the measure 
of granting a supply by which the salva- 
tion of Austria was secured, and the ine 
dependence of Europe maintained, than 
be acquitted for withholding that aid, by 
whicli the cause of our allics was sacri- 
ficed and the general interests of mankind 
compromised. At present, however, the 
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question is not, whether the conduct of 
ministers was proper or improper; but 
whether we shall announce to France that 
the supplies of the year are to be stopped, 
and the exertions of the executive power 
suspended ? 

ir W. Pulteney said, it was with con- 
cern and astonishment he had heard, on 
the preceding evening, that the minister 
had taken upon him to appropriate so 
large a sum of the public money, without 
the consent of parliament. The control 
of the House of Commons over the pub- 
lic purse was the main point upon which 
our constitution rested. The present 
case was one of the very last importance. 
The justification offered by the chancellor 
of the exchequer was grounded upon two 
arguments, drawn from the words in which 
the vote of credit was expressed: first, 
that it was meant to defray the extraordi- 
nary expenses of the year. Undoubtedly 
it was, and unfortunately it happened 
that extraordinaries and a vote of credit 
must be granted in every year of a war. 
But surely it never was intended, that 
subsidies to foreign powers should be 
supplied by a vote of credit. New cir- 
cumstances might doubtless occur to ren- 
der it proper for ministers to exercise 
their discretion; but here the circum; 
stances were foreseen, and had been laid 
before parliament. The fact that this 
sum had been advanced, came out ina 
very suspicious manner indeed. There 
seemed to have been a desire of conceal- 
Ing the fact as long as possible, and a dis- 
closure was only compelled by necessity: 
He could not go the length of stopping 
the supplies, though he was of opinion 
that a strong mark of censure ought to be 
inflicted by the House. By neglecting 
to consult parliament at a time when it 
was sitting, the minister appeared to set 
himself above their control. As to the 
influence which a parliamentary sanction 
to this measure might have had upon 
public credit at an earlier period, he 
thought it too trifling a consideration to 
weigh against the fundamental principles 
of the constitution; and, with regard to 
the credit which the minister assumed for 
acting advantageously when he concealed 
from the enemy the intention of affording 
supplies to our ally, he considered that 
concealment as having had a very dif- 
ferent effect; for it was clear to him that 
it was in a great measure on the supposi- 
tion that this country had refused supplies 
to the Emperor, that the French had made 
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redoubled efforts, and advanced so far 
into the heart of Germany. The right 
hon. gentleman asked, whether, in order 
to pass a previous censure on this con- 
duct, the House would stop the supplies 
of the nation? It was this dilemma 
which, in his mind, aggravated the mis- 
conduct of the minister, who put the 
House in that situation, that it must 
either acquiesce in an expenditure made 
in so blameable a manner, or bring dan 

on the country by stopping the supplies. 
He trusted that this proceeding would not 
pass the House without receiving some 
strong marks of its disapprobation. 

Mr. Grey said, that if the obsequious- 
ness and servility of the House had not 
encouraged the designs of the minister, 
they never would have seen this daring 
invasion of their rights. When at last, 
however, they were sensible of the dan- 
ger, if the outrage was not expiated by 
the punishment of the right hon. gentle- 
man, he would maintain that there no 
longer was any law or constitution in 
England. How must the astonishment 
and indignation of the House be increased, 
when they found, that when parliament 
was sitting, these advances had been 
made! The whole system of the right 
hon. gentleman indicated a desire to con- 
ceal this matter as long as_ possible. 
The right hon. gentleman will rest his 
defence on the general principle of army 
extraordinaries ; he will tell us that a 
case of real exigency, is a case that ought 
to supersede the inferior demands of 
economical, or even legislative prudence. 
But let me tell him that no financial exi- 
gency can be paramount to the constitu- 
tion; that no duty is so sacred as the 
maintenance of it. The existence of the 
constitution depends on the vigilance of 
a discerning House of Commons over the 
acts of ministers. Such a House will not 
be satisfied, on great constitutional ques- 
tions, with pompous denunciations of 
the opposers of ministerial arrogance, of 
the foes of ministerial profusion. It will 
not be satisfied with retrospective and un- 
constitutional measures of any kind; but 
will in every situation evince, by the con- 
duct of its members, that there is still a 
barrier to encroachments, a line beyond 
which not even his majesty’s ministers 
can extend their predatory efforts. In 
the present case, it cannot for a moment 
be argued, that it was not the duty of 
ministers to come to parliament with a 
specific proposition, before the money of 
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the people was applied, in a way that 
must subject them to new and extraordi- 
nary burthens. That the public money 
was thus applied, is evident. That the 
constitution was infringed, is equally so. 
But the right hon. gentleman will tell us, 
that, granting our principle to be a fun- 
damental principle of the constitution, 
there vet is an exception to that, as well 
ay to all general rules. He, indeed, has 
told us, that the sum advanced to the Em- 
peror was advanced under circumstances, 
and at a time when it was necessary that 
the exception should be adopted. Thus 
he takes the exception, and argues from 
the necessity of the case. We might, in 
the same way, at once, give an unlimited 
vote of credit to ministers. Perhaps the 
right hon. gentleman will next tell us, 
that any account of the disbursement of 
the army extraordinaries might thus be 
avoided. So it might. There was, how- 
ever, a time when the right hon. gentle- 
man would have called such an exception 
as he has this night adopted, paltry; a 
time when he was an enthusiast in the 
cause of liberty, an economist, and a re- 
former. In the year 1782 this circum- 
stance of extraordinaries would, by the 
right hon. gentleman, have been spoken 
of and reprobated as an evil which could 
not be too jealously watched, as an in- 
fringement ever to be resisted, as a prin- 
ciple that could not be too severely re- 
probated. These avowedly were then 
his sentiments of that species of minis- 
terial chicanery ; insomuch, that imme- 
diately after he was made minister, the 
House was called upon, by a speech from 
the throne, to watch with jealousy, and 
repel with dignity, every such attempt to 
dilapidate and infringe the constitution. 
Much apprehension had arisen, from the 
fear of an invasion ; but he would venture 
to say, that no invasion or attack that 
could take place, would go so decidedly 
to the destruction ofall that was valuable, 
as such a power Jodged in the hands of mi- 
nisters. Vicwing the subject in this light, 
he thought it his duty to oppose, or at 
least suspend the supplies. It was ask- 
ed, Were the supplies to be suspended ; 
the supplies, the possession of which 
would afford to government so much 
weight and vigour? He would answer, 
yes ; and he was sure we should not ne- 
gociate less favourably if the French saw 
that the House was determined to main- 
tain its rights. The firmness with which 
‘they asserted their own dignity, would be 
EVOL. XXNIT.J] 
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a pledge of the spirit with which they 
would resent the insults of the enemy. 
Assuming that exalted situation on which 
a frce people ought to stand, they would 
negociate more advantagcously with a free 
people ; a people that he hoped would re- 
mainfree; a people whom the right hon. 
gentleman considered capable of maintain- 
ing the relations of peace and amity, who 
had “snorted away the indigested fumes of 
the blood of their raha and witlt 
whom the right hon. gentleman deigned 
to negociate. But, in reality, the propo- 
sition did not go to negative the supplies : 
it was only intended to suspend them 
till the wound given to the constitutien 
was made whale: He therefore would 
move an amendment, * That the second 
reading be put off tillto-morrow;” and if 
the House agreed, he would to-morrow 
move the House to resolve, that in making 
these advances without the consent of 
parliament, the minister had been guilty 
of a high crime and misdemeanor. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he was averse to 
postponing the passing of the resolutions, 
even till to-morrow, on the score of pro- 
priety and policy, but more particularly 
when he recollected the essential diiter- 
ence there was in the manner in which the 
business appeared to gentlemen yesterday 
and to-day, and the great difference that 
might possibly take place in their opinions 
before to-morrow ; for he could not con- 
ceive that the question which had been 
suggested, had any thing at all to do 
with the business of supply. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had by no means 
left the matter of the subsidy to the Em- 
peror to repose: on the contrary, he had, 
in his speech of yesterday, mentioned the 
matter as anecessary part of the financial 
statement; and that he did not rest his 
justification of the measure there, but 
would reserve it for future discussion. 
On an attentive perusal of the vote of 
credit, it would be found to convey an 
impression that ministers were authorized 
in employing the whole, or any part of 
the sum provided by it, in such manner as 
the exigencies of the state might require. 
Upon this, then, a question arose, whe- 
ther the mode in which ministers had ap- 
plied the money was or was rot necessary 
to the success of the cause in which the 
nation was embarked. If there was no 
necessity for applying the moncy in the 
way in which it had been advanced, he 
would be found not among the last to 
censure the conduct of ministers. But 
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every one disposed to determine impar- 
tially, must recollect the peculiar circum- 
stances attending the time in which it 
was advanced ; the state of public credit, 
and the state of our allies; and, striking 
a just balance between the caution to be 
observed with the one, and the attention 
due to the necessities of the other, make 
a just allowance for the difficulties under 
which ministers were obliged to act, and 
decide, if not with liberality, at least with 
justice. The question was how far his 
right hon. friend had acted right? And 
in this the event justified him. It appear- 
ed from the manner in which the money 
was issued, and the disproportion the 
whole of it bore to the sum originally in- 
tended, that he was swayed by motives of 
caution, and a consideration of the neces- 
sity, toaccommodate himself to the circum- 
stances of the times. The effect his con- 
duct had produced was obvious to ever 
man. Who was there acquainted with 
commercial affairs, who would not sa 
that the state of public credit was muc 
worse then than it is at present? Ever 
symptom of weakness at such a crisis 
would have been dangerous. For his 
own part, he considered the measure not 
merely justifiable, but deserving of praise 
instead of censure. 

Mr. Yorke thought the present question 
the most important of any he had ever 
heard discussed. If ever there was atime 
since the Revolution, when partial affec- 
tions and party interests ought to be aban- 
doned, the present was that time. The 
question before the House was merely, 
whether the resolutions of the committee 
of ways and means should be agreed to 
by the House; for the assistance given to 
the Emperor was out of a sum of money 
granted by a vote of credit to defray any 
extraordinary expenses of the army that 
might accrue; and as the extraordinaries 
of the army were not yet voted, it. was 
consequently a separate consideration : 
yet an hon. gentleman had proposed to 
megative this question, on the principle 
that the money granted by the vote of 
credit in a former year was misapplied, 
and thereby to postpone the supplies ne- 
eessary for the service of the present year. 
Such a sein Bi the provision of the sup- 
ih might be of dangerous consequence; 

r gentlemen were to recollect, that we 
were still involved in a dangerous war, 
and were at the most critical period of 
the most critical negotiation. With res- 
pect to the application of the money 
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Abaglbae by the vote of credit, he knew no 
aw nor precedent why a part of it should 
not be sent to the Emperor, any more 
than to St. Domingo or Toulon; if the 
exigency of the case required. The ques- 
tion, then to be considered was, whether 
the exigency of the circumstances re- 
quired it, and upon that he entertained 
no doubt whatever. Although he did not 
wish to have the resolutions postponed, 
he certainly hoped the hon. gentleman 
would bring forward his specific accusa- 
tion, that the House might determine as 
speedily as possible whether the minister 
was justifiable in his application of the 
vote of credit. It appeared to him that 
he was justifiable, and that instead of re- 
probation, he deserved commendation, 
and might exclaim, in the spirit of what 
Scipio said to the Romans, “I have 
spent 1,200,000/., but I have saved Ger- 


a 

Mr. Harrison maintained, that to apply 
money without the consent of parliament, 
as it had been applied in this instance, 
was a high misdemeanor, and deserving 
the reprehension of that House—and the 
more s0, as it was part of the system of 
the minister to take away all the power 
of the House of Commons, and to vest 
it in the hands of the executive govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Curwen said:—The question we 
have now before us is, in my opinion, the 
most important that has ever been dis- 
cussed within these walls. It is not that 
1,200,000/. have been given to the Em- 
peror. The real question for the House 
to decide is, whether we will suffer the 
most important principle of the constitu- 
tion to be violated with impunity, the in- 
disputable right of [the Commons to the 
guardianship of the public purse. Much 
as it is our duty to provide for the secu- 
rity of the country against foreign ene- 
mies, it is yet more important to preserve 
the constitution. On the vote this night 
depends the value of the stake we have to 
contend for, and the future importance of 
this branch of the legislature. No one 
will controvert the sole right of the Com- 
mons to dispose of the public money ; and 
yet the right hon. gentleman has dared 
to doit. If the necessity of the times 
called for such a measure in the absence 
of parliament, could any thing eee the 
delay of a moment as soon as the House 
was met to come for indemnity? The 
a of necessity is totally inadmissible. 

f we suffer this to pass, I should consiger 
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the constitution as destroyed, the dignity 
and importance of the Commons as gone, 
and every claim to respect forfeited. I 
trust the House will by the vote this 
night, teach the right hon. gentleman that 
the season is not yet arrived, when with 
impunity he may trample upon the Com- 
mons of Great Britain. 

The Master of the Rolls could not well 
say, whether he had ever assisted at a de- 
bate on a subject so delicate and impor- 
tant as that which was then before the 
House. In the opinions of some, it ought 
to supersede the discussion of every other 
subject, even that of voting the supplies; 
while others seemed to require that mi- 
nisters should have come down to the 
House for an act of indemnity, to screen 
them from the consequences of the un- 
Constitutional measure with which they 
are accused. To neither of these opt 
nions did he incline; nor did the present 
question call on him to pronounce on these 
points. In general, he thought the second 
thoughts of the gentlemen opposite much 
better than their first ; but on this occa- 
sion, he must regard their first thoughts 
as preferable to their second. On the 
preceding night, among all the arguments 
they had adduced, none were pointed to 
the subject at that moment in agitation; 
neither could he conceive what had put it 
in their heads to stir the question they had 
now started: ministers were as criminal 
on the preceding night as at that moment; 
but even supposing them thus guilty, 
could not gentlemen permit the present 
business to go on one stage more, without 
supposing themselves precluded from 
bringing forward at a future period the 
investigation they were so eager to insti- 
tute? Abundant opportunities would 


offer of bringing it before the House; 


and if it was of that importance it was said 
to be, ought it not to be brought forward 
directly and distinctly, and not collate- 
rally, and involved in a business with 
which it had no connexion? At present 
he was not prepared to decide on the 
question, whether the conduct of the mi- 
nister should be imputed to him as a crime 
or not. It was not the question that 
now awaited the decision of the House, 
and he wished no gentleman would an- 
swer what might be farther offered on the 
occasion ; for his part, he was not obliged 
to stay, nor would he permit himself to 
be convinced by the arguments that were 

er side. 


wal on the o 
. W. Smith said, that the question 
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for the House to decide on was, whether 
the question of his right hon. friend was 
of sufficient importance to induce the 
House to disntiss the reading of the reso- 
lutions, and give that the preference? If 
it was, he thought the House could not 
consider the motion for delay unnecessary. 

Lord Hawkesbury wished the charge to 
be brought foreard directly; but let it be 
brought forward when it would, it did not 
prevent the House from voting the sup- 
plies that evening, because the money 
sent to the emperor was not included in 
the question of the resolutions, nor was 
the House pledging itself ata future time 
to justify that expenditure. All must 
agree that the supplies ought not, at this 
particular crisis, to be stopped unneces- 
sarily for a single moment; and as the 
question alluded to could be brought for- 
ward as well to-morrow, no injury could 
arise from delay. 

The question being put that the word 
“now” stand part of the question, the 


House divided : 
Tellers. 
The Lord Hawkesbury - 
YEAS Mr. Charles Yorke - - ' 164 
Nozs § Mire M. A. Taylor - - 58 


Mr. Curwen - - 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


The King’s Message respecting a De- 
claration of War by Spain.) Dec. 12. 
Mr. Secretary Dundas presented the fol- 
lowing Message from his Majesty: 

“ George KR. 

‘¢ His Majesty is concerned to acquaint 
the House of Commons, that his endea- 
yours to preserve peace with Spain, and 
to adjust all matters in discussion with 
that court, by an amicable negotiation, 
have been rendered ineffectual, by an 
abrupt and unprovoked declaration of 
war on the part of the Catholic king. 

«« His Majesty at the same time that he 
sincerely jaments this addition to the ca- 
lamities of war, already extending over se 
great a part of Europe, has the satisfac- 
tion to reflect, that nothing has been 
omitted on his part, which could con- 
tribute to the maintenance of peace, on 
grounds consistent with the honour of his 
crown, and the interests of his dominions. 

‘¢ And he trusts, that, under the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, the firmness 
and wisdom of his parliament will enable 
him effectually to repel this unprovoked 
aggression, and to afford to all Europe, 
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an additional proof of the spirit and re- 
sources of the British nation. G, R.” 


Declaration of War by Spain.) Mr. 
Secretary Dundas also presented, by his 
Majesty's command, the following 


Decraration of War by the Court of Ma- 
drid against Great Britain. Dated, Pa- 
lace of St. Lawrence, October 5, 1796. 


One of the principal motives which deter- 
mined me to make peace with the French 
republic, as soon as its government began to 
take a regular and solid form, was the con- 
duct which England had observed towards me 
during the whole course of the war, and the 
just distrust which the experience of her ill 
faith ought to occasion on my part for the 
future. Thuis ill faith became manifest in the 
most critical moment of the first campuign, 
from the manner in which admiral lord 
Hood treated my fleet at Toulon, where he 
attended to nothing but the destruction of 
what he could not carry away with him, and 
from his presently after taking possession of 
Corsica; which expedition that admiral con- 
cealed with the greatest care from Don Juan 
de Langara, when they were together at 
Toulon. The English ministry atterwards 
confirmed the same, from their silence in all 
their negotiations with other powers, espe- 
cially by the treaty which was signed, the 
19th November 1794, with the United States 
of America, without any respect or considera- 
tion for my rights, which were well known 
to them: I noticed also that ill faith in their 
repugnance to adopt the plans aud ideas 
which might accelerate the conclusion of the 
war, and In the vague answer lord Grenville 
gave to my ambassador, the marquis Del 
-ampo, when he applied for succours to con- 
tinue it: I was finally confirmed in that opi- 
nion, by the injustice with which they appro- 
priated to themselves the valuable cargo of 
the Spanish re-captured ship, St. Jago or 
Achilles, which they ought to have restored, 
according to the agreement between my first 
secretary of state, and of the Despacho the 
prince de la Paz and lord St. Helens, his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s ambassador, and by the de. 
tention of the naval stores coming for the 
use of my arsena!s, on board Dutch vessels, 
the forwarding of which was delayed under 
fresh pretext» and difficulties. Lastly, I had 
no doubt lett of the ill faith in the conduct of 
England, from the frequent arrival of Eng- 
lish vessels on the cuast of Peru and Chili, 
to carry on a contraband trade, and recon- 
noitre thuse cuasts, under’ the pretext of the 
whale fishery, a privilege they claimed by the 
Nootka Convention, Such were the proceed- 
Ings of the English ministry to prove the 
friendship, good understanding, and_ strict 
confidence which they had offered to observe 
with Spain, in all the operations of the war, 
by virtue of the convention of the 25th of 
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May 1793. Since peace was concluded with 
the French republic, I have not cnly had the 
best grounded motives to suppose England 
harboured an intention to attack my Amert- 
can possessions, but I have received direct 
injuries, which have confirmed to me the re- 
solution formed by that ministry, to oblige 
me to adopt a part contrary to the good of 
humanity, torn to pieces by the bloody war 
which is annihilating Europe, and contrary to 
the sincere destre { have manifested on re- 
peated occasions to put an end to it, by means 
of peace, proposing my poor offices to acce- 
lerate its conclusion. England has in fact 
showed openly her views against my domi- 
nions, by the great expeditions and arma-. 
ments sent to the West ere destined in 

art against St. Domingo, in order to impede 
tts delivery to France, - is evident from the 

roclamations of the English generals in that 
island, by the establishment of trading com- 
panies in North America, on the banks of the 
river Misouri, with an intention to penetrate 
through those regions to the South Sea; and 
lastly, by the conquest she has just made on 
the continent of South America, of the co- 
lony and river of Demerari, belonging to the 
Dutch, which advantageous situation puts 
her in the way to occupy other important 
au but her views have becn still more 

ostilely and more clearly shown, by her re- 
peated insults to my flag, and by the violence 
committed in the Mediterranean, by her 
ships of war, in taking out of different Spanish 
vessels, the recruits fur my armies, who were 
coming from Genoa to Barcelona; by the 
acts of piracy and vexation, by which the 
Corsican privatcers, protected by the English 
government in the ay andk destroy the Spanish 
trade in the Mediterranean, even within the 
bays of the coast of Cataluna, and by the de- 
tention of several Spanish vessels laden with 
Spanish property, which have been carried 
into the English ports, under frivolous pre- 
texts, especially by the embargo of the rich 
cargo of the Spanish ship Minerva, executed 
with outrage to the Spanish flag, and still de- 
tained in spite of the most authentic docu- 
ments, showing the said cargo to be Spanish 
property, having been presented in the proper 
court: the offence has not becn less grievous, 
which has been offered to the character of my 
ambassador Don Simon de las Casas, by one 
of the courts of law in London, which ordered 
him to be arrested on the ground of a demand 
made by a master of a vessel, fora very small 
sum of money: and lastly, it has been no 
longer possible to tolerate the enormous vio~ 
lations of the Spanish territory on the coasts 
of Alicant and Galicia, committed by the 
brigs of the English navy, the Cameleon and 
Kangurroo; and that which took place at the 
island of Trinidad, was still more scandalous 
and insolent, when captain Vaughan, com- 
mander of the Alarm frigate, landed with 
colours flying and drums beating, at the head 
of his whole ship’s company, armed to attack 
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the French, and revenge injuries, which he 
said he had received, thus disturbing, by a 
proceeding so offensive to my sovereignty, 
the tranquillity of the inhabitants of that 
island. By such reiterated and unheard-of 
insults, that ambitious nation has repeated to 
the world, the examples of her knowing no 
other Jaw than that of the aggrandizement 
of her trade, by means of an universal des- 

otism by sea. She has gone beyond the 

ounds of my moderation and forbearance, 
and obliges me, in order to support the honour 
of my crown, and to attend to the protection 
J owe my subjects, to declare war against the 
king of England, his kingdoms and subjects, 
aud to command that such corresponding 
orders be sent to all parts of my dominions, 
as may bc best calculated for the defence of 
my beloved subjects, and for the annoyance 
of the enemy. 


Answer to the Declaration of War by 
Spain.] Dec. 13. Mr. Secretary Dun- 
das presented to the House, by his Ma- 
jesty s command, the following 


Answer to the Declaration of War of the 
Court of Madrid against Great Britain. 
Dated, Westminster, December 12th. 
1796. 


The open and undisguised aggressions of 
Spain, the violences committed against the 
persons and properties of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, and the unprovoked declaration of war 
on the part of that power, have at length ob- 
liged his majesty to take the necessary measures 
for repelling force by force, and for vindicat- 
ang the dignity of his crown, and the rights 
and interests of his people. 

At the moment of adopting these measures 
his majesty thinks it due to himself to re- 
move every shade of doubt which could be 
thrown on the indisputable justice of his 
cause; and it will be easily proved, from the 
very reasons adduced by the court of Madrid 
in support of its declaration of war, that all 

calamities, which may ensue from it, are 
solely to be attributed to the conduct of his 
enemies. 

A simple reference to that declaration, and 
a bare enumeration of the vague and frivolous 
charges which it contains, would indeed be 
sufficient to satisfy all reasonable and impar- 
tial minds, that no part of the conduct of 
Great Britain towards Spain has afforded the 
smallest ground of complaint, much less any 
motive sufficiently powerful for adding to the 
present calamities of Europe all the evilsofa 
new and complicated war. 

The only dithculty of a more detailed reply, 
arises not from the strength and importance 
of the complaints alleged, but from their 
weakness and futility, from the confused and 
unintelligible shape in which they are brought 
forward, and from the impossibility of refer: 
sng them to any established principle or rule 
#! jusuice, to any usual form or topic of com- 
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plaint between independent governments, 
or to anyof those motives which can alone 
create the painful duty of an appeal to arms. 

The acts of hostility, attributed to his ma- 
jesty in the manifesto of Spain, consist either 
of matters perfectly innocent and indifferent 
in their nature, or of imputed opinions and 
intentions, of which no proof is adduced, nor 
any effect alleged; or lastly, of complaints 
of the misconduct of unauthorized indivi- 
duals, respecting all which his majesty has 
never failed to institute inquiry where in- 
quiry was necessary, and to cause justice to 
be done in the regular course of judicial pro- 
ceedings. The very nature of such coim- 
plaints, affords a sufficient answer to the con- 
clusion attempted to be drawn from them b 
Spain; and his majesty might have been well 
justified in declining all farther discussion, on 
points on which it was manifest that no just 
motive of hostility could be grounded. 

Such, however, was not his conduct. 
Anxious to avert from both kingdoms the 
calamities of war, he has repeatedly, but in 
vain, proposed to adjust, by amicable discus- 
sion, all points of ditterence which could sub- 
sist between the governments of two nations, 
whose real interests were the same, and who 
had an equal concern in opposing the progress. 
of a common enemy. 

This discussion having been always stu- 
diously avoided by the court of Madrid, it 
now remains only for his majesty to vindicate 
in this public manner, his own cause, and to 
prove the futility of those pretences by which 
that court now seeks to colour its aggression. 

The first peint brought forward tu support 
an accusation of ill faith, is the conduct of 
the king’s admiral at Toulon, who is charged 
with having destroyed those ships and naval 
stores of the enemy which he could not carry 
away with him; and with having afterwards 
undertaken an expedition to Corsica without 
the knowledge or participation of the Spanish 
admiral. To an accusation of such a nature, 
alleged as a ground for war between two great 
nations, it can hardly be expected that a se- 
rious answer should be given. It is, perhaps, 
the first time that it has been imputed as a 
crime, to one of the commanding officers of 
two powers acting in alliance, and making 
common cause in war, that he did more than 
his proportion of mischief to the common 
enemy. And if it be really true that such a 
sentiment was entertainca at Madrid, cer- 
tainly no other justification can be necessary 
for not inviting the officers of that court to 
join in subsequent expeditions against the 
same enemy. Atall events it cannot be pre- 
tended that a co-operatiun between two allies 
(however cordial and sincere) in any one par- 
ticular enterprise, could afterwards restrain 
either of them from undertaking separately 
any other, to which his own force appeared in 
itself to be adequate. 

The second instance of ill faith attributed 
to his majesty is, the conclusion of a treaty 
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of amity and commerce with the United 
States of America, a power with whom both 
Great Britain and Spain were at peace; with 
whom the king, as wellas his Catholic Ma- 
jesty was perfectly free to contract any such 
engagements ; and with whom the court of 
Madrid has actually concluded a similar 
ireaty, with this difference only, that the sti- 
pulations of the British treaty can give no 
ground of offence or injury to any other power 
while the Spanish treaty contains an article 
(that respecting the navigation of the Missis- 
aupen which, if it could have any force or 
effect at all, would be on the part of Spaina 
direct breach of treaty with Great Britain, 
and a gross violation of the important and 
et rights of his majesty and his 
eople. 

: The same ill faith is said to have been ma- 
nifested in the unwillingness shown by the 
British government, to adopt the plan pro- 
posed by Spain for hastening the conclusion 
of the war with France (but what these plans 
were it is not stated) ; and also in the omit- 
ing to comply with an application made by 
Spain for pecuniary succours, as necessary to 
enable her to act against the common enemy. 
The failure of such an application cannot cer- 
tainly be matter of surprise to any one who 
considers the situation and conduct of Spain 
during the war. It can hardly be alleged, 
even as an excuse for the precipitate peace 
concluded by Spain, without the knowledee of 
her allies; but it is difficult to concetve how 
such a refusal can be made a ground of hos- 
tility towards Great Britain, or with what con- 
sistency the inability of Spain to prosecute 
the former contest, without pecuniary aid 
from its ally, can have become a motive of 
engaging ratuitously in all the expenses 
and difliculties of a new war against that very 
power. 

With regard to the condemnation of the 
St. Jago (a prize taken from the enemy by 
his majesty’s naval forces) his majesty has 
only to reply to the injurious assertions on 
that subject in the Spanish manifesto, that 
the claims of all the parties in that cause were 
asad heard and decided according to the 

nown law of nations, and before the only 
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commerce, and of reconnoitering the country. 
On this it is to be observed, that these views 
are not attempted to be proved by any fact 
whatever; that if any act was, in truth, com- 
mitted by individuals in those distant territo- 
ries, against the laws of the government esta- 
blished there, those laws might have been 
enforced upon the spot; and that the court of 
London has always been open to receive and 
redress all complaints of that nature; but 
that what is assigned in the manifesto as a 
mere cover and pretext for fraud, namely, the 
exercise of the whale saat by the English 
in those parts, is not, as is there asserted, ‘“‘s 
tight which the English claim under the con- 
vention of Nootka ;” it is one which was not 
then for the first time established, but su- 
lemuly recognized by the court of Madrid as 
having always belonged to Great Britain ; 
and the full and undisturbed exercise of which 
was guaranteed to his majesty’s subjects, in 
terms so express, aS to admit of no doubt, and 
in a transaction so recent, that ignorance of 
it cannot be pretended. 

Such, it seems, were the offences of the 
British government, and such the jealousies 
and apprehensions of Spain, during the time 
when the courts of London and Madrid were 
united in the bonds of alliance, and engaged 
in acommon cause ; and it is on motives as 
frivolous as these, that the court of Madrid 
began to project an offensive alliance with the 
king’s enemies, a design which it now pro- 
fesses to have entertained from the moment 
when it separated itself from the common 
cause ; but which was long after that period 
disguised under the most positive and explicit 
assurances of neutrality. 

It is insinuated, that the good offices of his 
Catholic Majesty for bringing about a general 
pacification, had been tendered to Great Bri- 
tain, and had been refused. What degree of 
impartiality could have been expected from 
such a mediation, the dispositions which 
Spain now avows herself to have entertained 
at that period sufficiently show: his ma- 
jesty exercised his undoubted right of judging 
for himself and for his people, how far a ne- 
gotiation commenced under such auspices, 
was likely to contribute to the honour and 


competent tribunal, one whose impartiality | interests of his dominions; and he now finds 


is above all suspicion. 

The conduct of his majesty beePecting the 
naval stores which were claimed by Spain, 
though found on board Dutch vessels, has been 
in like manner exempt from all blame; nor 
was any unnecessary delay interposed res- 
eee those cargoes, till the equivocal con- 
duct of Spain, and the strong and just suspi- 
cion of her hostile dispositions, made it im- 
pone for his see to consent to supply 

er from the ports of his dominions with the 
means of acting against himself. 

The next charge relates to the alleged mis- 
conduct of some merchant ships, in landing 
their crews on the coasts of Chili and Peru, 
with the view of carrying on there an illicit 


> 


‘ 


the propriety of his decision confirmed be- 
oe a doubt by the conduct and avowals of 
Spain. 

It is next stated, that in the prosecution of 
the war, in which Great Britain is engaged 
her views seem uniformly to have been di- 
rected to the annoyance of the Spanish pos- 
sessions in America. In support of this ac- 
cusation, are adduced an expedition directed 
against St. Domingo, the conquest of the 
Dutch colony of Demerara, and the supposed 
establishment of British commercial compa- 
nies on the banks of the Misouri, formed 
with a view of penetrating to the South Sea. 

This latter point is one to which it is im- 
possible to make a specific answer, because 
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the British government has no knowledge of | there mentioned, it is sufficient to reply, that 


any fact to which it can refer; within the 
Spanish territory the Spanish government 
certain:y possesses both the right and the 
power to prevent individuals from trading ; 
within the American territory his majesty’s 
subjects have, by treaty, a right to settle and 
to trade; and they have also an express right 
freely tu navigate the Mississippi, by which 
the territories of Spain and of the United 
States are divided from each other: unless, 
therefore, it can be shown, that the British 
government has authorized any settlement 
on the Spanish territory, this complaint can 
afford no pretence fur hostility against his 
majesty. 

With regard to the expedition against St. 
Domingo, and to the conquest of Demerara, 
it is impossible to refrain from remarking, 
that however highly the rights of neutral na- 
tions ought to be respected, and whatever de- 
licacy his majesty might be disposed to feel 
towards those of a power, so lately his ally, 
and not yet become his enemy, it is a new 
and hitherto unheard of claim of neutrality, 
which is to be circumscribed by no bounds, 
either of time or place, which extends equally 
beyond the date and beyond the limits of 
possession, and is to attach not to the terri- 
tories of a neutral power itself, but to what- 
ever may unce have belonged to it, and to 
whatever may be situated in its neighbour. 
hood, although in the possession of an actual 
enemy. 

The subject, however, of St. Domingo de- 
serves to be more particularly adverted to, 
because the attempt on the part of Spain to 
cede a part of that island to France, is a 
breach of that solemn treaty, under which 
alone the crown of Spain holds any part of 
its American possessions. The conclusion of 
such an article, without the knowledge of an 
ally so deeply concerned as Great Britain in 
that stipulation, both in right and interest, 
was therefure an act such as would have 
Justified any measures to which the court of 
London could have recourse ; yet so earnest 
was the king's desire to maintain peace with 
Spain, that he repeatedly endeavoured to fix, 
by amicable discussion with that court, the 
period when the right of Spain to the terri- 
tory so ceded was to cease, in order that any 
operation, which it might become expedient 
for his troops to undertake there, might be 
directed against the French alone; and al- 
though no explanation could ever be obtained 
from the court of Madrid on this subject, his 
commanders on the spot were restrained 
from acting, and did not act against the 
Spanish part of. the island, till the cession ac- 
tually took place, by which it became, as far 
as the act of Spain could make it, a part of 
the territories of France. 

To the accusations which make up the 
Saas part of the remainder of the mani- 

esto, respecting the detention or capture of 
merchant ships, or the violations of territory 


in every case of such a nature, which has 
been brought to the knowledge of the British 
governments the most effectual measures 
ave been instantly taken for instituting in- 
uiry into the particulars of the transaction, 
or collecting the proofs necessary to ascertain 
the fact on which the charge is founded, and 
for submitting the whole to that regular 
course of Proceeding, in which justiee is to be 
rendered in these cases, according to the esta- 
blished practice throughout Europe, and to 
the express stipulations of the treaties be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain. 

Amidst the wide and complicated opera- 
tions of a naval war, extended over every 
quarter of the globe, it is not improbable that 
some disorders and irregularities may have 
taken place, which the utmost vigilance of 
the government eould not immediately dis- 
cover or repress; and that in the exercise of 
the undoubted right of a power at war, to 
search out and to seize the property of the 
enemy, the rights of neutral nations may, in 
some instances, have been unintentionally 
exposed to temporary molestation. The sama 
observatien was not less applicable to Spain 
in her war with France; and the short inter~ 
val that has elapsed, since her declaration 
against Great Britain, has amply shown that 
similar complaints will arise from ber cone 
duct in the present war. 

The utmost that can be demanded, in such 
cases, of a power at war is, that it should 
show itself ready on all occasions to listen to 
the remonstrances and reclamations of those 
whom it may have aggrieved, and prompt and 
expeditious in redressing their injuries, and 
in restoring their property : and to the readi- 
ness of the British government to fulfil these 
duties in every case, where they have been 
called upon to do so, even Spain herself may 
safely be called to bear witness; nor would it 
be easy to cite a more striking proof of the 
friendly disposition of the king’s Send 
and of the particular attention manifeste 
towards the rights and interests of Spain, 
than arises from an impartial examination of 
the detail of what has passed on this subject; 
it will be found, that the causes of complaints 
whether well or ill-founded, which have been 
brought forward, are much fewer than ever 
have occurred within the same period in for- 
mer times; and the court of Spain, when 
called upon to specify particulars on this 
head, is obliged to have recourse to an 
allegation of the depredations of Corsican 
privateers. _ 

There remains but one ground upon which 
the court of Spain pretends to account to the 
world, for the rash and perfidious step which 
it has taken in declaring war against England, 
and to excuse to all Burope the calamities 
which cannot fail to result from such a mea- 
sure: the supposed decree of arrest, asserted 
to have been issued against the Spanish am- 
bassador at the court of London. The fact ta 
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which this relates, must have been grossly 
mistaken before it could be made to Lal 
even in the eyes of Spain, a fit motive for the 
slightest representation or complaint, much 
more a justifiable cause of war between the 
two kingdoms. aes 

By the stress which is laid upon this trans- 
action, who is there that would not be led to 
imagine, that the law suit, commenced 

inst the Spanish ambassador, wes attended 
with some peculiar circumstances of personal 
indignity; that the insult was intentional, 
and originated with the British government, 
or that on being apprized of the offence, the 
court of London had shown some unwilling- 
ness or delay in proceeding to the prosecution 
of the parties concerned in it? 

Who but would be astonished to learn, that 
the process itself was no more than a simple 
citation tu answer at law for adebt deinanded ; 
that the suing this process was the mistaken 
act of an individual, who was immediately 
disavowed by the government, and ordered 
to be prosecuted fur his conduct; and who 
made (but made in vain) repeated and sub- 
missive applications to the Spanish ambas- 
sador for forgiveness and interference on his 
behalf? that cases of the same nature have 
frequently arisen in England, from the igno- 
rance of individuals, and from the ready ap- 
peal to the laws, which the happy constitu- 
tion of the country admits and authorizes, 
without the previous intervention or know- 
Jedge of any branch of the executive govern- 
ment; and that in all similar cases, and par- 
ticularly in one which had occurred only a 
few weeks before, precisely the same mea- 
sures have been pursued by the government 
to vindicate the privileges of foreign ministers 
and ‘have uniformly, and without exception, 
been accepted as completely adequate to that 
object, and satisfactory to the dignity and 
honour of the sovereign whom the case con- 
cerned. 

Such then are the frivolous motives and 
pretended wrongs which Spain has chosen to 
assign as the justification of her declaration of 
war against Great Britain; such are the 
topics uf complaint upon which his majesty 
has repeatedly offered the most unequivocal 
explanation, upon which he has long and 
earnestly endeavoured to persuade the court 
of Madrid, to enter into a full and amicable 
discussion, for the purpose of averting from 
his own subjects, from those of his Catholic 
Majesty, and from Europe, the extremities of 
war. 

When upon grounds of such a nature, and 
with the offer of negotiation repeatedly pre- 
sented to its choice, a power has wilfully and 
wantonly chosen a war, in which its prospe- 
rity, its happiness, and its safety, are hazarded 
und in which it will have as much to fear 
from the success of its allies, as from that of 
its enemies, it surely is not too much to pre- 
sume, that, even in its own eyes, that power 
1s not justified for the proceeding which it 
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adopted ; and that there must be some unas- 
signed motive of irresistible necessity, which 
induees it to pursue measures alike incon- 
sistent with its interest, and with its honour. 

It will be plain to all posterity, it is now 
notorious to Europe, that neither to the 
genuine wishes, nor even to the mistaken 
policy of Spain, her present conduct is to be 
attributed: that not from enmity towards 
Great Britain, not from any resentment of 
past, or apprehension of future injuries, but 
from a blind subserviency to the views of his 
majesty’s enemies, from the dominion usurped 
over her councils and actions by her new 
allies, she has been compelled to act in a 
quarrel, and, for interests not her own, to 
take up arms aguinst one of those powers, in 
whose cause she had professed to feel the 
any i interest, and even to menace with 
hostility another, against whom no cause of 
complaint is pretended, except its honourable 
and faithful adherence to its engagements. 

Under these circumstances, his majesty 
forbears to enumerate the several grounds of 
just complaint, which he has had occasion on 
his part to prefer to the court of Madrid, since 
the conclusion of the peace between France 
and Spain; the many and gross instances of 
unjust partiality towards his enemies, of 
undue protection afforded to their ships, and 
of injuries committed, and allowed to be 
committed, on those of his majesty and his 
subjects. 

Confident of having acquitted himself to 
the world of any share in originating the pre- 
sent war, he finds, in the manifest and unpro- 
voked agression of the enemy, a sufficient 
cause for calling forth the resources of his 
kingdoms and the spirit of his mune and 
he commits to the Divine Providence the 
issue of a contest, which it was to the last 
moment his earnest endeavour to avoid, and 
which he now ardently desires to bring to a 
speedy and honourable termination. 


Address on the King's Message respecte 
ing the Declaration of War by Spain.] 
The House took into consideration his 
Majesty’s Message, and, on the motion 
of Mr. Secretary Dundas, it was resolved 
nem. con, ‘“* That an humble Address be 
presented to his majesty, to return his 
majesty the thanks of this House for his 
most gracious communication: To express 
to his majesty the concern which this 
House feels, in common with his majesty, 
at finding that his majesty’s endeavoure 
to preserve peace with Spain, and to ad- 
just all matters in discussion with that 
country, by an amicable negotiation, have 
been rendered ineffectual by an abrupt 
and unprovoked declaration of war on 
the part of the catholic king: To assure 
his majesty, that, while we cannot but 
concur with him in lamenting that such 
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an addition should be made to the cala- 
mities of war, already extending over so 
great a part of Europe, we share at the 
same time in the satisfaction which his 
majesty feels in reflecting, that nothing 
has been omitted on his part, which could 
contribute to the maintenance of peace, 
on grounds consistent with the honour of 
his crown, and the interests of his domi- 
nions: And humbly to intreat his majesty, 
to place the most entire reliance upon 
the support of his faithful Commons on so 
important an occasion, and to be per- 
suaded that no exertion shall be wanting, 
on our part, which can, under the protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, enable his ma- 
jesty effectually to repel this unprovoked 
aggression, and to afford to all Europe, an 
additional proof of the spirit and re- 
sources of the British nation.” 

A similar Address was agreed to by the 
Lords. 

Debate on Mr. Fox's Motion of Censure 
on Ministers for advancing Money to the 
Emperor without the Consent of Parlia- 
ment.] Dec. 13. Mr. Fox rose, in pur- 
suance of the notice he had given, and 
said :—Notwithstanding, Sir, the impor- 
tance of the subject of this evening’s dis- 
cussion, the apparent sense which the 
House entertains of its magnitude, from. 
the general attendance which ‘is given, 
the conversation which it has excited out 
of doors, and tlie decision which has 
been this day passed by a respectable 

ublic body* upon the measure to which 
it refers ; notwithstanding, I say, all these 
considerations, I shall deliver the obser- 
vations which I mean to make, by way 
of preface to the motion that I shall have 
the honour to propose, without trespassing 
for any length of time upon the patience 
of the House. And the reason is shortly 
this, that much of the argument has been 
anticipated in the debates to which the 
subject has already given rise. Besides, 
upon the fundamental point, the principle 
which the question involves, I shall think 
it more becoming in me as a British 
subject, and as a member of parliament, 
to assert rather than to argue, studious 
not to weaken the constitution, by stating 
as doubtful what it has recognized as one 
of its leading features. The grand prin- 
ciple to which I refer is, that this is a 
limited and not an absolute monarchy, 
and that it is the peculiar privilege of the 
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‘House of Commons, not only to levy 


taxes and impose burdens upon the peo- 
ple, but to judge of the whole expenses 
of the state: as well of the modein which 
they ought to be applied, as of the manner 
in which they ought to be raised. I trust 
that this general principle is so univer- 
sally acknowledged, that I shall not be 
called upon to come forward in its de- 
fence. I trust that in these times, and in 
this House, I shall not hear it contended, 
that the disposal of the public money is a 
secret which ought not to be entrusted to 
a public assembly, but that one or a few 
individuals are more competent to direct 
the pecuniary concerns of the British na- 
tion than a British House of Commons. 
That an absolute government may be at- 
tended with some advantages which the 
government of a free state does not pos- 
sess, I am ready to allow. But were I 
called upon to argue the question (which 
I think is entirely foreign to the subject 
of this night's discussion ), laying aside all 
the blessings of liberty, and laying aside 
all the energy of character which it is so 
eminently calculated to produce, I think 
I should have no difficulty in proving, 
that, merely for the sake of external ree 
lations and for the purpose of carrying on 
wars, even upon this narrow ground, 
setting out of view all the collatcral ad- 
vantages of freedom, there is enough, 
ceterts paribus, to turn the scale in favour 
of a free constitution. ‘This, however, is 
a question which I hope I am as little 
called upon by the sentiments of the 
House as by the subject now before us 
to discuss. I hope and trust that the 
principle of freedom is recognized asa 
principle of the constitution, and that, as 
a constitutional principle, it is received as 
just, politic, and wise. I presume, how- 
ever, it will be contended, that though 
the principle be established, it is not in- 
variable ; that though it generally obtains 
in the management of the affairs of go- 
vernment, still it is liable to some excep- 
tions. I certainly am not disposed to 
deny that it has been the practice of 
the House, and of the constitution 
sometimes to deviate from the precise 
line of conduct which this principle pre- 
scribes. 

It may be argued, and I do not contra- 
vene the fact, that, from the nature of 
our continental connexions, and at a pe- 
riod when our arms are employed in fo- 
reign service, it is impossible precisely to 
state by estimate the amount of the 
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expense of any separate measure, or of | the title ofnavy debt, or of extraordinaries 
any particular line of operation. And | incurred and not provided for. F 
hence it may be truly inferred, that ex- | these exceedings were confined within 
traordinaries have become necessary to | some limits, as appears from the accounts 
be voted, to cover the expenses exceeding | entered in the journals during the war of 
the estimates which parliament has voted; | the succession, and even in the war which 
and that even these being found insuffi- | termmated in 1748. In what is common! 
wient to provide for incidental emer- | called the German war, in 1758, these 
gencics, it has been usual to pass a vote | sums first became very large: but in the 
of credit to the minister, to be applied | late war carried om in America, they 
according to his discretion, to such | exceeded all bounds. There was a degree 
unforeseen conjunctures as may arise. | of negligence, or extravagance, or both, 
In either of the cases, however, it cannot | in those who had the conduct of this 
be said, that the money is either levied | department, which rendered all the votes 
or applied wholly without the consent | of the House of Commons, or bills for 
of parliament, since, in the one case it appropriating the supplies, ridiculous and 
wxoted the service and only mistook the | nugatory. The sums demanded upoa 
estimate, and in the other, it voted the | the head of extraordinaries of the army, 
money, confiding in ministers for the wis- | incurred, and not provided for during 
dom of the application. And it must | this period, fall not very much short of 
be remembered, that these are exceptions | the whole sums voted by parliament, upon 
from the principle, not the act of the con- | estimate, for that service.” Sir, Mr. 
stitution; that they are necessary evils | Hatsell afterwards proceeds to speak of 
which can never be extended beyond the | the transactions of the year 1734: “ The 
necessity in which they originate, without | general and unlimited power which was 
some degree of criminality in the persons | given by the resolution of the Srd of 
who multiply them. It is not very | April, 1734, to the ministers to apply, 
pleasant to quote a passage from the ' out of the aids of the year, such sums as 
writings of an author even in his absence, | the exigency of public affairs might re- 
but much less when he is present, par- | quire, was a measure entirely subversive 
ticularly when he has not an opportunity ; of those rules and restrictive forms of 
of expiaining his own sentiments. My | parliament, which the House of Commons 
zespect for the author, in the present _ have imposed upon themselves in the 
Instance, however, 1s such, and the senti- , mode of granting supplies, and was con- 
ments which he has expressed in the work | trary to the practice, which had been 
to which I refer, seem to me to be | wiscly established since the Revolution, of 
so forcible and just, that I feel I should | appropriating the supplies to the services 
be doing injustice to my argument were I | for which they had been voted. We see, 
to refrain from quoting them. Most gen- | thcrefore, that this proceeding did not 
tlemen, I believe, will have gone betore | pass without much difficulty and debate, 
me in supposing that I refer to a work, | and that soon after, another, and so far 
intituled, ‘* Precedents of the House of | as it is limited, a better mode was adopted, 
‘Commons ;” by a very respectable gen- | which, though it gave the ministers eredit 
tleman, Mr. Hatsell, one of the clerks of | for the manner of disposing of the money 
this House. The following is the passage | voted, confined that credit to a precise 
‘to which I wish to call the attention of | and special sum. This deviation, in times 
the House: | of war, from the usual form of parliament, 
‘© Notwithstanding every precaution | can only be justified from the inspossibility 
which ean be taken to confine the ex- | of stating, m an estimate, those demands 
-penses of the different services within , which the unforeseen exigencies of exten- 
those sums, which after consideration of | sive and uncertain operations may vequize; 
‘the estimate laid before them, appear to |: it is therefore mcumbent on the House of 
. the House of Commons to be fully suffi- | Commons, not only to make this supply 
eient, we learn from fatal experience, that | of credit as small as possible, but in a 
this has been found to be impossible. In | subsequent session to inquire into the 
all the different services, the navy, the | ‘particular expenditure ofthe sum granted, 
army, and the ordnance, there has always | and to be assured that it is strictly applied 
‘been an exceeding, or debt contracted | to those purposes for which it was in- 
upon each, which has been brought before | tended, and not squandered iniprovident- 
parliament in a subsequent session, ander | ly, wantonly, or, perhaps, corruptly-” 
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Having laid down this principle, then, 
and admitted the exception, I hope I 
shall net be accused of pursuing an ar- 
gument which would operate as an objec- 
tion to all extraordinaries. All I contend 
is this, that they are an evil, but an evil 
which may sometimes be unavoidable, or 
in other words, that they are a mischievous 
exception to the principle of the constitu- 
tion, The measure now before the House 
involves two questions: in the first place, 
Whether it was an expense fit to be 
incurred; and, secondly, Ought it to 
have been incurred in the mode in which 
it actually has been incurred, or to have 
been previously submitted to the decision 
of parliament? Qn the first question, I 
shall not enter into any discussion. And, 
atter I have guarded the House against 
considering it as my opinion, I shall sup- 
pose on this day, that it was an expense 
proper to be incurred. With this caveat, 
then, let it be taken for granted, for the 
sake of argument, that it was a wise and 
prudent measure to remit 1,200,000/. to 
the Emperor; yet we have still this im- 
portant question to decide—Ought the 
sum to have been issued in the manner in 
which it was issued? In the first place, 
it was not an expense respecting the 
extent of which we could have been un- 
certain. Had the remittances been nu- 
merous, and the services for which they 
were destined been of a very complicated 
natare, it might have been dithcult to 
ascertain with precision the amount of 
the sum to be granted, but there could be 
no difficulty in determining the sum which 
it was proper for this country te grant 
either to the Emperor or the prince of 
Cendé. I would beg to be informed why, 
after the country had been in the practice, 
year after year, ef maintaining emigrant 
corps, wher it was in meditation to send 
supplies to the army of tke prince of 
Condé, the intention was mot communi- 
cated to parliament? Or why a precise 
estimate, which might have been very 
easily formed of that head of expense, was 
not submitted to the House along with 
the other estimates for the year? In the 
present case, te rank the expense in the 
class of extraordinaries, was in good truth 
to go the length of rendering extraordi- 
navies absurd and ridiculous, and all the 
Jaws of appropriation nugatory and void. 
To apply the vote of credit to defraying 
this expense, was as s and ‘uncon- 
stitutional. When gentlemen are informed, 
that so early as December 1795, 200,0004. 
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were issued to supply the army of the 
prince of Conde, upon what vote of credit 
will they naturally suppose the money to 
have been raised? It must be considered 
as an unforeseen expense, else it ought 
not to have been placed to the account of 
the vote of credit. From what vote of 
credit, then, is it natural to suppose that 
an unforeseen expense occurring in De- 
cember 1795, should be defrayed? One 
would certainly suppose from the vote of 
credit for 1795, No such thing. It wae 
defrayed from the vote of credit for 1796. 
What, then, was the conduct of the right 
hon. gentleman? In February 1796, he 
came down to the House, and said, 
“ After all the taxes which I have levied, 
and all the burdens which I have imposed 
upon the country, and grievously the 
people will, no doubt, feel them, they are 
not sufficient to answer all the exigencies 
of the state, and I must have credit for 
two millions and a half more to meet the 
occurrences of unforeseen services ;” not, 
you will observe, to supply the deficien- 
cies of former estimates, but to be applied 
expressly for the purpose of answering 
unexpected, but possible demands. But 
what does the right hon. gentleman do P 
The first use he makes of the vote of credit 
is to pay a remittance of 200,000/. to the 
prince of Conde’s army in December 1796, 
and of which parliament knew nothing. 
By way of illustration, I shall suppose 
that a gentleman was leaving his house 
in town to go to the country, or his 
house in the country to come te town, 
and that he called his steward, and gave 
him a sum of money for the purpose of 
paying the servants their wages when 
they became due, and of paying the 
taxes when they were called for. The 
steward, we shall suppose, might say, 
‘“¢ Sir, all this is very proper, but on an 
establishment so extensive as yours, many 
expenses in repairs, charities, &c. may 
occur for which I am not provided.” 
Well, in consequence of this representa- 
tion the gentleman gives him 200. or 
300/. more. But what would he think of 
his steward, if, instead of keeping this 
2001. or 3002. in reserve for unforeseen 
exigencies, he applied the eum to the 
payment of debts which he had formerly 
contracted, and of which he kept his 
master ignorant? Not to use any coarser 
language, he would certainly consider him 
as a steward who was no longer worthy to 
be trusted. The analogy holds good in 
the conduct of the right hon. gentlemaa 
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in applying the vote of credit for defray- 
ing expenses formerly incurred, and which 
he kept secret from parliament. 


This, Sir, issomething, but it is not all. . 


There were some suspicious circum. 
stances in the time and manner in which 
the vote of credit was applicd for. My 
hon. friend (Mr. Grey), who appre- 
hended something incorrect, I remember 
well, was accused of being extremely 
suspicious, though his suspicions were 
certainly very far from coming near to the 
reality, if that could be called suspicion, 
which formerly, in parliamentary lan- 
guage, would have been termed a watch. 
ful jealousy of tle conduct of administra- 
tion. It was matter of surprise to my 
hon. friend, as well as to myself, that 
application should be made for a vote of 
credit at so early a period of the year; 
and admitting that it could be applied re- 
trospectively, it was certainly not too 
much to expect that in the disposition 
paper which was produced in April, some 
account would have been given of the ap- 
plication of a sum which had actually 
been employed to cover an expense in- 
curred in the preceding year. No such 
account, however, was given in that paper. 
Now, Sir, 1 ask, what was this but a direct 
fraud upon the public? Supposing, for 
argument’s sake, that there was a dif- 
ference between the money sent. to the 
army of the Prince of Conde and the 
sums sent to the Emperor; though there 
certainly was no material difference, for 
it signitied little whether we supplicd an 
army which the House of Austria must 
otherwise have paid and supported, or 
Whether we sent money to the House of 
Austria to enable it to pay and support 
that army. I wish gentlemen to attend a 
little to the debates of the last session, 
and to the subjects of public discussion. 
They will” recollect tnat there were 
several circumstances connected with the 
loan which attracted attention. There is 
one circumstance which it is material to 
recollect; the terms upon which it was 
raised gave occasion to a good deal of 
discussion, and they were justified upon 
several grounds, one of which was, that 
we were not to consider it merely as a 
loan; that a quantity of navy debt was to 
be funded, and that there might be 
wanted a Joan of three millions for the 
Emperor, From this I certainly inferred, 
that if a looa was to be given to his 
imperial majesty, the House of Commons 
would be consulted, both respecting its 
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propriety and extent; that ministers never 
would have taken it upon them to grant 
pecuniary succours to any foreign power 
without the consent of parliament; that 
those who were averse to the measure 
would have an opportunity of publicly 
opposing it; and if it was carried, that 
at least it would not be adopted till it had 
assumed a legal and constitutional shape. 
I heard it also rumoured, upon what I 
considered to be very good authority at 
the time, that there were some people 
connected with the bank who had stated 
the danger of sending so much specie out 
of the kingdom; and that there were 
many gentlemen who were acquainted 
with the financial state of the country © 
who would have opposed such a step, not 
upon political grounds, but upon their 
knowledge of the state of public credit. 
In the course of the session questions 
were put to the right honourable gentle- 
man several times upon the subject. The 
answers were not very decisive, but they 
led me to conclude, that if the measure 
was in contemplation, the House of Come 
mons would certainly be consulted upon 
it, before it was finally adopted. Parlia- 
ment was not consulted, and the period 
arrives when we find that money actually 
was sent to Germany. 

And here, Sir, tor the sake of argu- 
ment, I shall also adinit that it was expe- 
dient, that it was wise, that it was neces- 
sary to send moncy to the Emperor, that 
it was necessary for the salvation of Ger- 
many, and that the salvation of Germany 
was necessary to that of Great Britain. 
This necessity, then, arose during the re- 
cess, and if they considered it as so im- 
periously urgent as not to admit of the 
delay of calling parliament before the 
money was sent, why did they not as- 
semble parliament to inform the public of 
what had been done, and to petition for a 
bill of indemnity? Perhaps they will say, 
that that might be done as well at the 
usual period of the meeting of parlia- 
ment; that after the money was granted, 
it was unnecessary to assemble them for 
the purpose of informing them of a mea- 
sure already adopted; that when they 
sent the first remittance they had no idea 
of sending a second; and that when the 
second was sent, they did not conceive 
that a third would be necessary ; and so 
on. Well: the 27th of September ar- 
rived, when the king had summoned par- 
liament to meet. One would have thought, 
that now their own time was come, that 
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they would have condescended so far as! rogatives of the crown, which he did 


to communicate the secret. But no such 
communication is made! Now, Sir, 1 ask 
how ministers, when parliament was sit- 
ting, could presume, clandestinely, to send 
money to the Emperor without either in- 
forming or consulting the House of Com- 
mons upon the subject? I ask, if there be 
any possibility of answering the question 
to the satisfaction of the House of Com- 
mons of Great Britain, if they are not 
resulved tamely and pusillanimously to 
surrender the most sacred and important 
privilege that has been conferred upon 
them by the constitution? I trust that I 
shall not hear the argument which was 
employed in a former debate restated on 
this evening; that secrecy was observed 
for the purpose of restoring the credit of 
the country. This is too flimsy an argu- 
ment to impose upon even the most su- 
perficial thinker. To what motive, then, 
is the conduct of ministers to be 
ascribed ? I can account for it upon only 
one of two grounds. The first and most 
natural, 1 confess, appears to be, that it 
was their intention to take advantage of 
the universal satisfaction which was oc- 
casioned throughout the country by the 
successes of the imperial arms, to establish 
a precedent against the constitution, by 
disposing of a sum of money in an uncon- 
stitutional mode upon a favourite object, 
and thus to set an example to future mi- 
nisters to employ the public money as 
their judgments may direct, or their ca- 
prices dictate, without consulting the wis- 
dom or acknowledging the authority of 
parliament. The only other ground on 
which they can attempt to justify their 
conduct is, that the ministers of the king 
are better judges than the House of 
Commons of the propriety, the extent, 
and the period for executing any public 
measure. ‘The right hon. gentleman 
knew for certain whether it was proper 
or improper to grant pecuniary succours 
to the Emperor; he knew the specific 
sum which it was proper to send, and the 
precise period for remitting it: but, had 
the House of Cominons been consulted, 
they would not have been proper judges ; 
they would have been for sending either 
too much or too little; for sending either 
too hastily or too tardily. Such a de- 
fence, Sir, instead of extenuating, is an 
negravation of the offence. I ask, if a 
British House of Commons will bear to 
be told by a minister, not only that he is 
a better judge than they are of the pre- 


with so much arrogance in 1784, but 
that he is the best judge also of the pri- 
vileges of the people? If the case was 
dificult, why did he not come to the 
House of Commons for instruction? If 
the case was delicate, why did he not 
depend upon the wisdom of the House of 
Commons for direction? If Germany was 
to be saved by the money of the people 
of Great Britain, why were not the House 
of Commons the saviours? I ask him, 
whether he believes that the House of 
Commons would have sanctioned a loan 
to the Emperor, or that they would not? 
It he thought that they would, why did 
he not apply to them? If he conceived 
that they would not, why did he dare, not 
only to usurp their authority, but to 
trample upon their privileges ; to dispose 
of the money of the nation, not only 
without the consent, but in direct contrae 
diction to the will of parliament? It is 
pretty well known that I have no great 
opinion of the public spirit of the last 
parliament; and I do believe, that after 
what they did to extend the influence of 
the crown, and to infringe upon the li- 
berties of the people; after their perse- 
vering support of a war, as disastrous in 
its Consequences as it was unjust in its 
origin; after their blind and obstinate 
confidence in ministers, by whom they 
were deceived and misled. and after the 
grievous and intolerable burthens which 
they imposed upon the people; I do be- 
lieve, 1 say, that the influence of the 
crown would have carried even this 
question. I am persuaded, however, it 
would have been attended with more than 
ordinary difficulty, and that parliament 
would at least have hesitated before they 
gave their assent. 

But, will the right hon. gentleman pre- 
tend to say, that he was not aware dur- 
ing the last parliament, that there would 
be any necessity for the measure? I ask 
him, when he considers the debt as hav- 
ing been contracted ? whether, when the 
bills were drawn, or when the money was 
issued? If he considers the debt as con- 
tracted when the money was issued, the 
Emperor might have received it all, ex- 
cepting about 77,000/. as soon, had par- 
liament been consulted, as he did when 
the money was sent without their con- 
currence. But, upon the other supposi- 
tion, which is the more favourable of the 
two for the right hon. gentleman, that 
the debt was contracted when the bills 
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were drawn, and that it was necessary 
that the bills should be drawn during the 
recess; was I, says the right hon. gentle- 
man, to take the sense of parliament upon 
the payment of a bill after permitting it 
to be drawn? I answer, that he must still 
take the sense of parliament, when the 
question comes to be put upon the pay- 
ment of the extraordinaries of the army ; 
and that it is then in the power of the 
House of Commons, if not to stop the 
payment of that specific sum to the Em- 
peror of Germany, to refuse to cover the 
deficiency which it has occasioned in the 
estimated service. One of the bills | find 
to have been dated on the 20th of May, 
and, if I recollect right, the House was 
rorogued on the 19th. Now, I ask, did 
fe not know, on the 19th, that this bill 
was to be drawn on the 20th? And if he 
did, which it was impossible but he must 
have done, I ask, when it was his inten- 
tion to send money to the Emperor, wh 
he concealed it? When he found that it 
would be necessary to call upon the 
country for pecuniary aid tothe House 
of Austria, why did he not inform the 
public of the additional burthen which 
they would be called upon to sustain? 
When he was compelled to have recourse 
to the House of Commons for support, 
why did he not ask that support in a con- 
stitutional manner? Supposing even for a 
moment, that the urgency of the crisis 
was such as to render it necessary to 
draw the bills during the recess, why 
did he not submit the matter to the 
House of Commons as soon as they were 
assembled ? 
. Without entermg at all into the ques- 
tion of the propriety of granting these 
succours, a discussion which I wish on 
this evening entirely to avoid, I cannot 
help making an observation upon the re- 
lation in which we stand to the House 
of Austria m pecuniary matters. In 
1795, this country guaranteed a loan to 
the Emperor of tour millions and a half. 
There were many who doubted at the 
time the policy of the measure; and I re- 
collect well that a noblelord urged in behalf 
of the good faith of his imperial majesty, 
that he had made good his first payment 
of the interest due upon the loan. I did 
not consider it as a very powerful argu- 
ment at the time, because I knew that 
the money for the first payment of the 
imterest was deducted from the capital ; 
and I shall be still less surprised now to 
hear of his imperial majesty’s punctuality 
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in paying the interest upon that | 
ee ae have remitted him 1,200,0008 
which is three or four times more thaa 
any sum of interest which he bas to pay 
to this country. I do.not state this as a 
reason why parliament should withhold 
succours from the Emperor, but I state it 
as an additienal reason why ministers 
should be cautious of granting these suc- 
cours without the sanction of parliament. 
I have been often accused, Sir, of re- 


‘presenting the constitution as in dane 


ger. Of these alarms I am willing to take 
all the shame, and to the crime, if it be 
any, I readily plead guilty. The oftener 
I think upon the subject, and the more 
experience I have of the conduct of mi- 
nisters, the more 1 am convinced that my 
alarms are just, and my apprehensions 
well founded. Upon some measures 
which I have conceived to be dangerous 
to the constitution, I allow that there 
was room for difference of opinion. The 
question now before the House, however, 
is not, whether the attack is greater or 
Jess than those which have been formerly 
directed against the constitution. It is 
so bold and so daring, and so entirely 
subversive of the letter of the constitu- 
tion, that .if i$ meet the sanction of parlia- 
ment, the question will be, not how far 
the constitution is injured, but whether 
or not we have any constitution at all ? 
It is upon these grounds that I am in- 
duced to bring forward the motion which 
I am about to propose. When it bas 
been thought necessary to add new and 
extraordmary powers to the crown, to ac- 
cumulate new descriptions of treason, to 
inflict cruel, barbarous, and unheard-of 
punishments ; in fact, to institute some- 
thing approaching to a military govern- 
ment, whether these innovations have 
been necessary or not, I think they are 
of such a magnitude as to have justified 
some degree of alarm. But if, in addi- 
tion to all these new and extraordinary 
circumstances, there is to be added a di- 
rect attack upon the privileges of this 
House, and the sum of 1,200,000. is to 
be disposed of by the minister, not only 
in augmentation of expenses approved 
of by parliament, but without obtaining 
the consent of, or so much as acknow- 
ledging, parliament, I should be giad to 
know where there ia the smallest safe- 
guard of the constitution left, or what se- 
curity we can have against the future en- 
croaclments, either of a minister, or of 8 
prince, ig may be disposed to make 
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them ? I am sure the right hon. gentleman 
cannot twist any provision in the vote of 
credit bill, so as to afford him the smallest 
pretence for making the application of it 
which he has done, and the expense can 
with less propriety be introduced among 
the extraordinaries of the army, since it 
might have been previously voted upon 
estimate. In both cases, whether the 
money has been paid from the vote of 
credit, or under the head of army extra- 
ordinaries, the right hon. gentleman has 
been equally culpable: in the one case, 
he has been guilty of a breach of trust, 
and in both he has acted directly contra 
to the principles of the constitution. ‘y 
move, Sir, that the act founded on the 
wote of credit may be read. [The act 
being read, Mr. Fox continued.] Some 

ersons think, that in order to repair the 

reach of the constitution, a bill of in- 
ra | ought to be passed: for my own 
part, I am not of such an opinion. I 
think there is no alleviating circumstance 
in any part of the conduct of ministers, 
to entitle them to such indulgence. When 
the subject was under discussion on a 
former evening, the right hon. gentle- 
man, instead of soliciting pardon, came 
forward with a vindication of his conduct, 
and challenged the House if they dared 
to find fault with it. I think, therefore, 
that an act of indemnity would be im- 

roper, because the circumstances have 
been even a greater outrage upon the 
constitution (if a greater be possible) 
than the principle itself. I cannot con- 
ceive any more proper mode of acting, 
than for the House to express a plain in- 
telligible opinion upon the measure. I 
know not what is their opinion, nor do I 
know the opinion of the public upon it ; 
but this I do know, that he must be san- 
guine indeed who can hope that the con- 
stitution can Jong survive such an attack, 
if the authors of it are suffered to pass 
without any mark of reprehension. Mr. 
Fox concluded with moving, “ That his 
majesty’s ministers, having authorized and 
directed, at different times, without the 
consent, and during the sitting of parlia- 
ment, the issue of various sums of money 
for the service of his Imperial Majesty, 
and also for the service of the army under 
the prince of Condé, have acted con- 
trary to their duty, and to the trust 
reposed in them, and have thereby vio- 
lated the constitutional privileges of 
this House,” 
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dience to the instructiens of his consti-« 
tuents, who had met that day in the 
Common Hall of the city of London; and 
had desired their representatives to cen- 
sure the conduct of ministers, in giving 
away the public money without the con- 
sent of parliament, he seconded the mo- 
tion. It was with peculiar satisfaction he 
now obeyed their voice, as his own senti- 
ments entirely agreed with theirs. After 
what had been advanced by his right hon. 
friend, he would not say a word upon the 
subject in a constitutional point of view. 
As the representative of the first commer- 
cial city in the world, he was well ac- 
aaa with the mischief produced by 
the money sent to the Emperor. The 
discounting of the bills drawn for the 
purpose of remitting money to the impe- 
rial troops, had swallowed up so much of 
the money of the bank, as to compel that 
great body to narrow their discounts, and 
the British merchants were made to suffer, 
that the German troops might be sup- 
plied. The remittances of the allied ar- 
mies on the continent had, in fact, been 
a great cause of the alarming scarcity of 
money last year, and of most of the em- 
barrassments which had been experienccd 
in the commercial world. 

Mr. Pilf rose and said:—Sir, when I 
consider the nature of the motion which is 
this day brought forward against his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, and the serious charge 
which tt involves, I must regard myself as 
particularly implicated in that charge. I 
have, however, in the discussion of this 
question every thing to expect from the 
candour and justice of the House. An 
imputation of a most serious kind has 
been advanced against mihisters, but it is 
necessary that all which may be offered 
on both sides should be fairly heard, be- 
fore any decision can take place. It is 
requisite that gentlemen should be in full 
possession of every fact that can be ad- 
duced, before they hasten to a conclusion 
which necessarily involves in it matter of 
such weight and magnitude. The House 
should clearly know the general principles 
on which it 1s to decide: it should know 
the grounds on which the theory of this 
part of the constitution is erected: it 
should also know, what the particular in- 
stances are, in point of practice, that mi- 
litate in a certain degree against the ge- 
neral principles. I say, Sir, when these 
considerations are once known, it will then 
be incumbent on the House to decide. 


Mr. Alderman Combe said, that in obe- | But I trust it will not be denied, that 
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until these points are completely and satis- 
factorily ascertained, the House ought, with 
every view to propriety, to ‘suspend its 
determination. It is no small object of} 
satisfaction to me, that the full review of! 
former precedents with respect to the’ 

resent motion, forms a chief ground of: 
it. In such an application of facts, 1 have 
considerable reason to be pleased, and I 
trust I shall clearly demonstrate before I | 
sit down, that former precedents concur ! 
in justifying the measure which is at this ' 
moment so severely condemned. 

I am, however, not a little surprised to | 
hear the language made use of by the: 
hon. magistrate, who has declared that he | 
has received instructions from his consti- ' 
tuents to join in a vote of censure against | 
his majesty’s ministers, for having sup- 
plied the Emperor with money without the | 
authority of parliament. There is, per- ; 
haps, not any question on which a mem-— 
ber ought to allow the decided dictates of | 
his own conscience and judgment to be: 
superseded by the instructions of his con- | 
Stituents; but if there is any case in which | 
amember ought to be particularly anxious 
to preserve his right of private judgment, 
it is in the present instance, with respect 
to a criminal charge: for I think it must 
be admitted, that it was impossible for the 
hon. gentleman’s constituents to decide in 
a just and candid manner, on the propriety 
ot giving a vote on a motion, with the 
particulars of which they must have been 
unacquainted, and more peculiarly as they 
must have been totally ignorant of the de- 
fence which his majesty’s ministers meant 
to set up. I have, Sir, to caution the 
House against those constitutional doc- 
trines which have been maintained in for- 
mer debates, and particularly on Thurs- 
day night last. But without entering into 
a minute refutation of them, I cannot 
help observing, that much is saved for 
my purpose by the concessions which the 
right hon. gentleman himself has made. 
I certainly do not wish to goad the right 
hon. gentleman into the former opinions 
he has at different times maintained: I am 
better content to take his present state- 
ments: I am better content with what I 
have heard from him to-day, and with 
those gencral principles which have fallen 
from him in support of his motion. 
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his ideas of the inflammatory tendenc 
which, in his own opinion, it patie 
The right hon. gentleman has pies great 
pains to lay down the great constitutional 
principles with regard to pecuniary grants, — 
and the use of these grants. On a former 
night, he told us one thing, to which he 
said there was no exception, namely, that 
no expense could be incurred without the 
consent of parliament. I did not alto- 
gether subscribe to that doctrine, and I 
will state, as nearly as possible, the very 
words of the argument I then used in an- 
swer. I argued, that the practice of ex- 
traordinaries had been adopted at different 
periods of the history of the country, at 
periods the most approved in the histor 
of the country, at least at periods which 
the hon. gentleman must naturally think 
the most approved—when he was hinieelt 
in the administration. Extraordinaries to 
a large amount, were used during the sit- 
ting of parliament, and parliament after- 
wards justified the act by a vote. The 
right hon. gentleman did then admit, that 
he never could be supposed to have said 
that extraordinaries could not be used 
without the consent of parliament, pre- 
viously obtained ; but when ministers have 
now adopted the same measure, the pro- 
pricty of which he said, he could not be 
supposed to deny, yet such is his alarm, 
that he cannot feel himself justified in 
pausing a moment on the necessity of the 
actual condemnation of ministers. 
However, Sir, it is enough for my pur- 
pose to admit, that, according to the 
fundamental principles of the constitu- 
tion, all grants must proceed from the 
Commons ; that they are afterwards sub- 
ject to their control, is a principle unde- 
niable: but although the Commons are 
possessed of the power of controlling the 
application of the supplies raised by them, 
yet it is a circumstance proved to demon- 
stration, by practice and general obser- 
vation, that it would be impossible to carry 
on any wars, that it would be impossible 
for government to proceed with due re- 
gard for the public satety, or with advan- 
tage for the public service, if extraordi- 
naries were not raised by parliament. In 
point of practice, it is evident they have 
been raised. Those great writers, who 


For , have written on the subject subsequent to 


as, on a former occasion, when.the pre- ! the Revolution, prove that extraordinaries 


sent subject was first started, the interval of | 


one night made him see the measure more 
inflammatory thanit really is;it now appears 
that a pause of a few days has diminished 


have always been used from that period. 
I desire to refer to the practice of the 
whole of the succession of administrations, 
from the days of king William down to 
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the present time, when the principles of 
the constitution are become infinitely more 
definite, and when, owing to ambition on 
the part of France, public expenses and 
the transactions of finance have attained 
a greater magnitude ; and I ask, whether 
from that period down to the present, the 
practice of extraordinaries has mot been 
recognized, and admitted? I do not 
mean of extraordinaries only, but of ex- 
traordinary services during the sitting of 
parliament.. I do not state this, as if 
there was only one or two solitary prece- 
dents, but as the unifurm practice of all 
the wars in which this country has been 
engaged ; and that, during such wars, the 
extraordinaries have been precisely of the 
description I have stated. Sir, our con- 
stitution is one which rests on great and 
leading principles, but still no one would 
wish that the constitution should expe- 
rience any injury by pushing those prin- 
ciples to a te and extreme excess. If 
we are to look into the record books of 
the constitution, we shall find certain 
principles laid down, which seem to con- 
tradict many acts of parliament, which 
are held as strictly legal. If we exa- 
mine the law of eanene we shall find, 
that it is derived principally from the ge- 
neral tenor of the whole of the principles 
of the constitution, illustrated by the par- 
ticular urgency and necessity of circum- 
stances. If this is the true way which 
men ought to study the constitution, b 
applying the principles of it to the exi- 
gency of circumstances, let me repeat 
what I stated on a former night, with res- 
ae to the impossibility of the measure 
eing wrong, which was done in confor- 
mity to the best and most approved prin- 
ciples, as adapted to peculiar events: and 
let me also ask, how a measure can de- 
serve to be loaded with obloquy and re- 
she which in truth is no more than 
as been the practice of every administra- 
tion, at those periods when we have been 
most proud of the constitution? I might 
remark, that the right hon. gentleman, in 
the course of his speech, has admitted 
such to have been the practice, because 
he has himself acted upon it; yet I must 
admit that the hon. gentleman, when he 
stated that such was the practice, ob- 
served, that because extraordinaries were 
consonant to practice, it was no reason 
they should be extended so far, if it could 
possibly be avoided. The right hon. gen- 
tleman, if I understand him right, by that 
very mode of argument, of the extension 
(VOL. XXXII. | | 
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of the extraordinaries being attended with 
so much the more mischief, does, in fact, 
admit the exception to the principle which 
he charges me with having violated, and, 
in short, destroys in effect the very prin- 
ciple he before admitted. He told us that 
every extraordinary service involved the 
breach of the pledge to satisfy former es- 
timates, by removing the means of paying 
them to some other service. If his doc- 
trines mean to infer that extraordinaries 
ought not to be unnecessarily extended, 
I cannot but perfectly coincide with him 3 
but if his argument hazs for its object that of 
rendering all extraordinaries invidious, I 
hope, in such case, I may be allowed to 
guard the House against the effects of at- 
tending too much to topics opposed to the 
very same principles which he has before 
admitted. That extraordinaries are liable 
to the future observation and control of 
parliament, is true; but parliament has 
at all times felt, that it is necessary, for 
the public safety, that ministers should 
have the power of using extraordinaries, 
without appealing to parliament, provided 
that power, and the means by which these 
extraordinaries are incurred, are subject 
to future discussion. 

But it is not the question of extraordi- 
naries only that arises. Parliament find- 
ing the impossibility of reducing every 
thing to estimated expenses, has intro- 
duced the practice of giving votes of cre-. 
dit with the power, generally, to apply 
them as exigencies might require. As 
far as it has been possible to provide 
against extraordinaries which always hi- 
therto has been impracticable, every en- 
deavour has been exerted ; but it is a cir- 
cumstance in which parliament have cer- 
tainly acted with great wisdom, that it 
has not thought proper at any time to in- 
terfere with respect to the amount of the 
sums which ministers might think neces- 
sary for supplying the extraordinaries, 
but merely to make ministers responsible 
for the application of the sums, and the 
necessity of the extraordinaries, to the 
payment of which they aredirected. Be- 
will only observe, 
that it is not likely I should be one to dis- 
pute the propriety of the measure of pro- 
viding for the extraordinaries by the ex- 
tent of the vote of credit, if such a thing 
could be adopted; I have often heard it 
made a matter of reproach to me, that [ 
endeavoured to estimate every expense 
and provide for it beforehand. The votes 
of credit were always smaller in former 

[4 P] 
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wars than in the present. In the present: 


war, I have added to the vote of credit 
other provisions for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the extraordinarics beforehand ; 
I may therefore be considered as having 
done all in my power towards endeavour- 
ing to take the previous authority of parlia- 
ment. What then do I say, that there is 
no difference between a vote of credit 
and extraordinaries? As to the vote of 
credit, I conceive it to be a privilege 
granted to his majesty’s, ministers to em- 
, ploy a given sum to any such purpose as 
the exigency of affairs shall require. 
There is no circumstance, however un- 
foreseen, there is no purpose, be it what 
it may, no possible event, to which mi- 
nisters may not think it requisite that a 
vote of credit is applicable ; no expenses 
upon sudden emergencies, which do not 
come within the spirit of a vote of credit, 
subject however to that principle which I 
shall state. Have I said that, because a 
vote of credit is applicable to every pub- 
lic service, there is no question of respon- 
sibility? Have I said there is no principle 
of respect, of attention, of deference to 
parliament ? I trust I have ncither denied, 
nor at any one moment of my life have 
fuiled to show by my conduct, that such 
responsibility does exist. I know that for 
every exercise of that discretion, regularly 
given by the act, founded upon the vote 
of credit, ministers are subject to the 
same responsibility as for the exercise of 
every other discretion, which permanently 
belongs to them as ministers of the crown, 
and which they are bound to use for the 
safety, the welfare, and the dignity of 
the country; a discretion the more im- 
portant, as it relates to the disposition of 
the public money: and I trust parliament 
will not lose sight, that it is their duty to 
weigh those unforescen difficulties on 
which alone government can use the 
powers with which it is entrusted. 

But, Sir, I do not mean to stop here ; 
Ido not mean to say that government 
ought not to be questioned as to the pro- 
priety of the measures it may think pro- 
per torecur to. I have admitted its lia- 
bility to be censured. I will admit, that 
if, at that time of using a vote of credit, 
ministers foresee any expenditure which 
appcars likely to be of consequence, cither 
with respect to its amount, or the impor- 
tance or peculiarity of the subject, if it 
admits of a precise estimate, and if the 
subject 1s of such a nature that it can be 
divulged without injury or incouvenicnce 


to the public—should readily admit that 
that minister would fail in his duty to par- 
liament, that he would not act according 
to the sound principles of what I believe 
to be the constitution of the country, if 
he were not to state the nature au the 
emergency, and endeavour to estimate 
the expense: but if, from the nature of 
the exigency, it should be impolitic to 
divulge it, in that case, I conceive the 
minister justified, who conceals it from 
parliament till a future season. By these 
principles, as to the general question, I 
am satisfied that my merits or demerits 
should be tried; if Ihave, in the opinion 
af the House, departed from the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, then I have 
committed an error in judgment: if 
through an error in judgment I have de- 
parted from the principles of the consti- 
tution, I admit that 1 ought to receive 
the censure of the House, notwithstand- 
ing that error proceeded from my having 
felt it my irresistible duty, in common 
with the rest of his majesty’s ministers, to 
act upon principles which I conceived the 
best calculated to ensure the prosperity 
and advantage of the country. Let me 
not be supposed to admit, what the right 
hon. gentleman seems to assume as an in- 
stance of candour, namely, that he re- 
served the question, whether any degree 
of importance, which might attach to the 
subject, could possibly be considered an 
argument for concealing it, or that its 
importance could make any difference with 
regard to the estimate of itsexpense. Of 
the principle itself, it is not material to 
say more; but with respect to what the 
right hon. gentleman has stated, I will 
make this observation. He has said that 
extraordinaries are admitted on account 
of indispensable necessity, and that those 
extraordinaries are such a mischief, that 
he almost doubts whether they should be 
suffered at all. I will admit that expense, 
be it what it will, is indubitably objec- 
tionable, and that if the expense arises to 
a considerable sum, the objection is still 
stronger; but the greater the expense, 
the higher is the advance on the responsi- 
bility of ministers, and the greater is the 
inducement for this House to vote to dis- 
charge those expenses. The only case 
has occurred which was in contemplation. 
If it should appear to the House, that, in 
consequence of an unforeseen change of 
circumstances, the necessity of expendi- 
ture was increased; if it should ay eek 
that the only opportunity had arrived, in 
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which there was no alternative but that of 
relinquishing the cause in which the coun- 
try was engaged, or of advancing the res- 
ponsibility of ministers; if, I say, this 
should appear, is it a mark of candour in 
the right hon. gentleman to desire that 
the urgency only should be put out of the 
nestion ? 

Why then, Sir, as to the utility of the 
advance to the Emperor, whether it could 
have been made in a more proper form; 
whether, by a previous application to par- 
liament, it would not have been attended 
with a greater degree of inconvenience ; 
whether the advance was not made at a 
time the most critical that could possibly 
have occurred—these are questions which 
I shall shortly proceed to discuss. But. 
assuming for the present, that there was a 
difficulty about the mode of doing it, 
what mode under similar circumstances 
would have been more eligible? In this 
way it has been tried, and has succeeded ; 
hy Meade applying to parliament, it 
is doubtful whether it would have suc- 
ceeded or not. I entreat gentlemen to 
recollect the situation of the Emperor on 
the continent; the situation of this coun- 
try with respect to the prosecution of the 
war, or of its termination by a safe and 
honourable peace: I request them to look 
back to July or August last; a period 
when we saw with regret and apprehen- 
sion the triumphant arms of the French 
Republic at the gates of Munich, and,the 
territorial possessions of the belligerent 
powers in danger of being wrested from 
them. When they look back to this pe- 
riod, let them at the same time contem- 
plate the slow, firm, measured, and mag- 
nanimous retreat of the gallant Austrian 
army, and the consequences which fol- 
lowed frum a retreat only calculated to 
insure the success of their future opera- 
tions. Will they then ask themselves, 
dry as the question may be, when so ani- 
mated a subject is presented to the mind, 
how far the assurance of the aid which this 
country was disposed to grant, may have 
invigorated the spirit of a country making 
its utmost efforts to resist an invading foe, 
how far it may have given confidence to 
their resources, and enabled them to pro- 
secute that line of operations which has 
been attended with such distinguished 
success? With these considerations in 
his view, is there any man who can regard 
as a matter of consequence, whether the 
expense of 900,000/. or 1,200,000/ has 
been incurred to the country? Is there 
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any man wlio can question the propriety 
of the sum allotted forthe object, and 
would be willing, for the sake of so paltry 
a saving, to give up our share in promot- 
ing a service, which has terminated so ho- 
nourably for the character of our allies, 
and so beneficially for the general inter- 
ests of Europe? Who would not rejoice 
that he was admitted into partnership so 
illustrious, and accompanied with such 
brilliant success ? 


Me credite Lesbon, . 
Me Tenedon, Chrysenque, & Cyllan Apollinis 

urbes, | 
Et Sevron cepisse. 
Procubuisse solo Lyrnessia menia 


MeA concussa pee 
extra. 


We have besides to consider, that 
whatever in this instance has been given; 
has only been lent to a power whom we 
have no reason to distrust. Even if a 
sum had been given to a much larger 
amount, it would surely have been amply 
repaid by the success which has attended 
the exertions of our allies, and the impor- 
tant advantages which have been gained 
to the common cause. In the course of 
discussion on the subject, frequent mene 
tion has been made of the opinion of the 
public. The public are not so dead or so 
insensible as either to be ignorant of the 
advantages which have been obtained, or 
ungrateful towards those to whose gallant 
exertions they are indebted on the pre- 
sent occasion. ‘There is not a man, even 
the meanest individual in the country, 
who will not feel himself more than re- 
paid for the small quota which he will be 
required to bring forward in aid of the 
public service, by the important benefits 
which have been secured to the general 
interests of Europe. There is not, I will 
ventiire to say, an Englishman who does 
not feel the most ardent sympathy with 
the magnanimity, the resources, the spirit, 
and perseverance which have been dis 
played by Austria in her recent exertions, 
and who does not rejoice that the cone 
tributions of England have been brought 
forward in aid of operations which have 
been equally marked by their gallantry 
and success. I will not think so ill of 
the good sense of my countrymen, as te 
suppose that they can regret any trifling 
expense which has been the means of ob- 
taining such signal advantages. The 

uestion alone is, whether there is any 
doubt of the exigence of the measure, 
whether there is any doubt of its necessity, 
and whether the service would have beea 
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lea by a previous statement to par- 
lament. 

Here, Sir, let me repeat what I have 
shortly stated on a former night. The 
House will recollect, that from the prin- 
ciples on which I conceive a government 
should act, it never could have been in 
my contemplation, or that of his majesty s 
ministers, under the vote of credit, to pro- 
pose advancing the whole of the sum 
which turned out to.be necessary for the 
Emperor. That it was not my intention, 
is proved by this circumstance, that at 
the very period of proposing the vote 
of credit, a reserve was expressly made 
for a loan to be specifically brought for- 
ward, and submitted to parliament, to a 
much larger amount than the vote of cre- 
dit. What inference do I wish to draw 
from this? First of all, that it is a pretty 
clear and evident proof, that it in reality 
appeared, by the Austrians being so much 
in want, that his majesty’s ministers had an 
impression of the necessity of assisting 
the kmperor. Could they have any mo- 
tive to hold out a loan, if there was no 
such thing in agitation ? What view could 
any government have in stating the 
necessity of an Auatrian loan, if they did 
not see the occasion fur one? When we 
asked for the vote of credit, it was plain 
we were not asking for a yote of credit 
for services unforeseen, but that we in- 
tended to apply it, as it has been applied. 
Gentlemen will recollect, that on the first 
loan of eighteen millions, it was stated as 
uncertain the precise time it will be called 
for; that the precise time depended on the 
result of an intercourse between his ma- 
jesty and the Emperor, without which it 
was impossible to settle the extent of it. 
But it 1s true, I felt that in consequence 
of the extraordinary extent of the drain 
of money, some time would be necessar 
before the influx of trade would be suc 
as to render a measure of that kind prac- 
ticable in its execution or safe in its im- 
pression; for of all subjects, that which 
relates to credit, or the stagnation of 
moncy, the delicacy of which every man 
knows, is that in which it is necessary to 
be particularly circumspect. Now, how 
does this stand? I was sanguine that a 
much shorter interval would have dimi- 
nished the scarcity. Afterwards, at a 
much later period, I found that it would 
be impossible to bring forward the loan. 
Under this impression, I did think it ad- 
visable to take the step {I have taken, a 
short time previous to the end of Jast 
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parliament. How far that can be fairly 
imputed to me as a crime, is a question [ 
shall have occasion to discuss. However, 
this is the first principle of my defence, 
that when the campaign was advancing, 
so that the Emperor could not wait for 
any proof of the reality of his hopes of an 
increase of pecuniary supply, in confor- 
mity to what had been done before, and 
according to principles recognized by 
parliament, I thought it expedient, for the 
success of his arms, to send the means of 
repelling the enemy. ‘The _ principal 
question is, whether this measure has de- 
prived you of any thing you possessed? 
whether any disadvantage has been the 
consequence of it, soas to make our situa- 
tion more embarrassed now than it would 
have been some months ago, by a lvan 
taking place? I believe the situation of 
mercantile men, and the pecuniary state 
of the country, is more favourable now 
than they were at the periods when the 
several remittances to the Emperor were 
issued. This I state not merely on the 
suggestions of any particular member of 
this House, not merely in consequence of 
any discovered public opinion; but I 
state it on evident grounds of reason. 
Nor can I for a moment suppose that the 
members of this House, that the public 
will long suspend the delegation of their 
assent to a measure founded equally in 
the justice and expediency of the motives 
which gave it birth. But however this 
may be, I have on this occasion the satis- 
faction of knowing that I am not stating 
my own sentiments only, but also those of 
the persons who were the contractors for 
the bait loan. The contractors for that 
loan themselves felt then, and have since 
communicated to me, the inconveniences 
that had resulted to commerce in general, 
from the immense, but necessary drains 
inthe money market. They had felt that 
any specific proposition to guarantee a 
fresh loan to the emperor would have 
sensibly affected the money market: 
would have depreciated the funds, and 
depressed the public credit. Had I upon 
that occasion adopted the mode of a pub- 
lic loan: had I come to parliament, when 
parliament first sat to deliberate on public 
measures; had I, while the necessities of 
the empire and the dearest interests of 
Europe depended in some measure, the 
one for relief, the other for preservation, 
on the remittance of certain portions of 
that sum of 1,200,000/.--had I in that 
eventful crisis done any thing that might, 
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in its ultimate consequences, increase the 
difficulties of that ally, endanger and risk 
the liberties of Europe, what, let me ask, 
would have been the language of the hon. 
gentleman, who has this night censured 
my conduct, and made it the subject of a 
specific motion? I repeat it: The per- 
sons best acquainted with the money 
market were, atthe periods I have men- 
tioned, deeply impressed with a sense of 
its growing embarrassment, and seriously 
felt the inconveniences necessarily con- 
comitant to a state of warfare. They 
felt those inconveniences, but they more 
than felt the justice of the contest which 
had operated as the cause of them. In 
their ‘opinion, the pecuniary situation of 
the country was such as would have ren- 
dered the public avowal of any loan to 
the Emperor extremely impolitic, and by 
an ill-timed discussion of its propriety, 
have produced those evils I have in part 
detailed. To them I submitted whether 
a public loan would be prudent in such 
circumstances, but they were unanimous 
in their preference of the adopted mode. 
A proof this, that I could have no inten- 
tion to violate the constitution. That I 
had not hastily, and immaturely adopted 
the alternative; that I made those preli- 
minary arrangements; that my inquiries 
on the subject were as general and earnest 
as I have this night avowed, is well known, 
not only to the individuals with whom I 
consulted, but also to my colleagues in 
the ministry. I appeal, without fear of 
being contradicted, I appeal to those 
in my confidence, whether such were or 
such were not my sentiments, whether 
such was or was not my conduct on that 
occasion? At this time the situation of 
the empire was also so peculiar, that his 
majesty’s servants could not but have a 
strong and influencing sense of the impro- 
priety of affording publicly the aid that 
situation so much required. The arms of 
the French republic were victorious in 
almost every quarter, the empire threat- 
ened with destruction, and Barone with 
ruin. This was, 1 own, the reverse of 
ouronce favourable hopes : from the exer- 
tions of that ally our expectations had 
been different; but could any temporary 
reverse of circumstances justify a mea- 
sure that must have entailed on that ally 
a@ permanent mischief? Surely we, who 
had considered ourselves entitled to share 
in the good fortune of the arms of Austria, 
would not justly have separated our inter- 
ests in ber adversity. Surcly that ally, 
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of whose good faith and candour, of 
whose steady attachment to the principles 
of the alliance we had so many and such 
splendid proofs ; that ally: who had al- 
most singly resisted the destructive pro- 
gress of an impetuous and enthusiastic 
enemy; yes, the house of Austria emi- 
nently merited our confidence and our 
esteem. But these were not enough. 
The empire was in actual danger; her 
treasury exhausted; and many of her 
rinces forced to abandon her defence. 
t was in this conjuncture that his majes- 
ty’s servants, faithful at least to their 
sense of the danger, afforded to Germany 
that assistance which I am proud to say 
had been in a great measure the means of 
saving not only that particular empire, 
but a vast portion of Europe. Actuated 
by these considerations, thus hurried by 
existing necessities, to adopt a particnlar 
measure, I flatter myself few who heat me 
will in the end fail to discover, that the 
act itself, even supposing it to be uncon- 
stitutional, could not be the result of a 
deliberate intention to violate acts of par- 
liament. 

The right hon. gentleman has supposed 
that the measure was now brought for- 
ward under cover of the glory of the 
Austrian successes; but I have to remind 
that hon. gentleman and the house, that 
the resolution of his majesty’s ministers, 
to assist the Emperor, was taken not un- 
der the flattering phantom of delusive 
glory, not because the House of Austria 
was resuming, under the auspices of one 
of its illustrious members, its former 
spirit, and had regained its ardour; not 
because the French had been forced to 
abandon some places, and retreat from 
others, in the German dominions; but 
their resolution was taken when ministers 
felt that they had an opportunity of giv- 
ing to the Emperor, Europe, and the 
country, the best pledge of their sincerity, 
of their attention to their interests, of 
their individual integrity, and collective 
force. The resolution was not taken 
without serious contemplation of the 
tisk. It was not undertaken without ma- 
ee considering every relation, in 
which it could possibly connect itself 
with the constitution. It was not under- 
taken in defiance of law, nor made a 
solitary exception to all former usage. 
It was not undertaken to cripple our 
finances, nor. had it, either prospectively, 
or retrospectively, any one thing in 
common with a deliberate insult to the 
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House. But it was undertaken in a way, 
and upon an emergency, which warranted 
the measure. Even (the measure was 
warranted by the former opinions of my 
adversaries; but especially by the then 
and present opinion of monied men. I 
shall perhaps be asked, what is the dif- 
ference between a loan in the manner that 
Joan was transacted, and a loan granted in 
the oldand popular way? What the dif- 
ference between a direct and avowed dis- 
bursement of the public money, and an 
indirect and concealed disbursement ? 
The former I shall, perhaps, be told, must 
have decreased the pecuniary resources of 
the country equally with the latter; and 
have lessened, though in a secret manner, 
the general means of commercial security. 
But to this I cannot concede, because the 
reverse has been the fact. The fact has 
been, that by remitting money to the 
Emperor in that season of difficulty, of 
doubt, and danger, his majesty’s ministers 
have rendered less doubtful the prospects 
of a safe and honourable peace. Had 
ministers, on that’ occasion, after being 
convinced themselves of the necessity 
and justice of such assistance, and during 
the recess of parhament, and delaved 
the adoption of the conduct they have 
pursued, instead of affording to the Em- 
peror, the enemy, and Europe, a proof 
of superior wisdom and superior resources 
it would be a proof of the want of both, 
by giving the money publicly. By dis- 
cussing the subject in parliament at the 
earlicst period, if such a discussién could 
be entered into, not only public credit 
would have been injured, but you would 
have told the enemy that your difficulties 
obliged you to stint the acknowledged 
wants of your allies. To those who 
thought worse of our resources than I 
did, to the public mind in general, such a 
measure, In such a crisis, would, I know, 
have been a cause not of rejoicing, but of 
sorrow ; not a source of pleasure, but of 
oe Every man who wished well to 

is country, every man sincerely attached 
to the: principles of the constitution, in- 
stead of approving of that assistance be- 
ing afforded originally as a Joan, would 
have said, No, do not commit yourself to 
your ally, so as to make your necessities 
atest of his. If, instead of endeavouring 
to poise and remove the difficulty as I have 
done, this House had so passed a public 
loan, such must have been the conse- 
quence. I am certain, that had parlia- 
ment been acquainted with the danger of 
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our ally, and had even determined to give 
the necessary assistance, the publicity of 
the measure would have defeated the ob- 
ject. So that, whether we had or had 
not been reduced to the alternative of re- 
fusing assistance altogether, the event 
must have produced collateral mischiefs. 
I may therefore, 1 think, ask, Ought you 
to yield to the pressure of temporary dif- 
ficulty, and abandon your ally at a mo- 
ment when such a step may be decisive of 
his fate? Ought you, on the other hand, 
completely to pledge yourselves to grant 
a pecuniary assistance which, in the first 
instance, may be attended with considerable 
inconvenience, and the influence of which, 
on the future course of events, you are 
unableto ascertain? Pledges, of aid, and 
of instant aid, his majesty’s servants had 
certainly seen good reason to give to the 
Emperor. These pledges had been given 
long before the meeting of parliament, 
and might justly be considered as very 
eminently conducive to every measure 
and every success which has been since 
adopted and experienced. It is, I know, 
one among the grounds on which the 
right hon. gentleman has brought his ac- 
cusation, that a part of the money was 
sent previously to the meeting of parlia- 
ment, and another ground, that money 
has been been sent since its meeting. I 
own, the advance to the Emperor consists 
of sums sent since the meeting of the 
present parliament; but I do contend, 
that the pledges of these sums were the 
means by which the house of Austria en- 
dured adversity, and retrieved its prospe- 
rity. Had the Emperor, in July and 
August last, had no assurance of yout 
assistance, I will not say we should have 
been at this moment a ruined people, but 
I will say, that the pecuniary security of 
England, and the territorial security of 
Austria, had been diminished, if not ut- 
terly destroyed. 

On a former night, an hon. friend of 
mine used as an arguinent, the effect 
which he thought a public discussion of 
the measure would have to depreciate the 


credit of the country ; and I own I have 
not yet heard any thing that could induce 


me to think differently on that subject. 


The effect of a knowledge of the pecu- 


niary distresses of the Emperor, joined 
to the difficulty which a prompt supply 
would have produced, could not fail to 


bear with peculiarly embarrassing weight 


on the course of exchange. Whereas 
the transmission of the sum of 1,200,000/., 
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in different sums, and at different periods, 
tended greatly to relieve the Emperor, and 
preserve the credit of this country from 
that depression which the same sum, 
granted at once,and in the form of a public 
loan, would have occasioned. I need not, 
therefore, have enumerated the particular 
dates of those bills. Our assurance to 
Austria was not confined to the mecting 
of parliament, not subjected to the de- 
lays of several months of recess, but it 
Was given with reference to every situa- 
sion of difficulty or danger in which the 
arms of the Emperor might be placed 
bv their resistance to the arms of France. 
When the Austrian troops were retreating 
frem their severe and glorious combat with 
the French republicans, they surely me- 
rited every assistance this country could 
afford them; but when, in the career of 
a brilliant series of the most splendid vic- 
tories, those gallant men were urged b 

their emulation of the intrepidity of their 
invincible officers to acts of unparalleled 
prowess, his majesty’s servants found 
themselves called upon, most particularly 
called upon, to aid and promote their 
views, to soften their calamities, and to 
afford them means of securing their im- 
portant conquests. On the conviction of 
the propriety of these sentiments, and of 
such conduct, it was, that the king’s mi- 
nisters had aeted. Of the number of those 
who had been guided by these sentiments, 
I, Sir, certainly was one, not the least 
active to provide, nor, I trust, the least 
vigilant to manage prudently, that pecu- 
niary stimulus which, during the recess, 
and at other periods, was given 'to the 
arms of the empire. Our conduct, there- 
fore, Sir, does not respect the months of 
October, of November, nor December, 
in particular, but it had a clear and un- 
erring relation to every crisis and circum- 
stance, to every moment of danger. Io 
truth, the acts themselves were acts per- 
formed distinctly in compliance with so- 
lemn engagements ; they were acts in exe- 
cution. of pledges which had been pre- 
viously given. Acting during the recess 
from the conviction that these pledges 
were given by the letter and the spirit of 
the existing treaties, acting after the par- 
liament was met, under the sanction of 
these treaties, with no intention then, and 
surcly none now, of setting up their own 
judgment§ as the standard of, or superior 
to, the judgment of the House of Com- 
Inons, ministers, I think, may be per- 


mitted to avail themselves of the excepe | 
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tions of all similar treaties in favour of 
similar conduct. As to the transaction 
itself, no separation could fairly be made 
of the necessity which gave existence to 
the measure, and the motives which in- 
fluenced its adoption. Even supposing 
the judgment of parliament could have 
been taken, the state of Germany was 
such as could not have left gentlemen one 
moment to their doubts whether or no it 
was proper to assist the Emperor. What 
ministers have done in pursuance of their 
pledge was, however, done an a great 
measure before parliament could have 
been assembled to consider its expediency. 
OF the nature and effect of the services 
performed by the Emperor, gentlemen 
may very readily judge. They have them 
recorded in the annals of very recent 
eriods, annals the most brilliant, per- 
aps, in the history of the world. Thus, 
whether we judge of the services of Aus- 
tria in whole, or only in part, I think 
gentlemen must concede to me that the 
services of the last three months have been 
at least such as merit our particular ap- 
robation. On this part of the subject I 
ave, therefore, at present, scarcely any 
thing more to remark. I have, in the 
best manner I am able, stated to the 
House the circumstance of that situation 
which rendered it impossible for Austria 
to continue her warlike operations with 
out assistance from this country. I have 
likewise endeavoured to render my own 
conceptions of the act of sending maney 
to an ally without the previous consent 
of parliament. In addition to these, | 
have submitted to the House those prm- 
ciples, in the practical exertion of which 
I pursued that line of conduct now so 
much the subject of the animadversions of 
the right hon. gentleman. 

With this species of defence, I might 
in some measure rest satisfied; but I 
should still be wanting in duty to myself, 
did I not, before I sat down this night, 
desire the House to keep in memory «he 
principles I have thus stated, as being 
those on which I acted; if I did not de- 
sire the House to compare these principles 
with my conduct. As to the question of 
extraordinaries, I have heard the idea 
suggested, and something like an argu- 
ment attempted to be deduced from. it, 
that if its spirit be adhered to, no part 
ot a vote of credit can be employed to 
pay forcign troops. I have heard too, 
that of such an application of the public 
money so voted, our aana's scarcely attord 
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any, and if any, not apposite precedents. 
Sir, I think I can instance a number of 
precedents of this kind; I can instance to 
this House, and for the information of 
the right hon. gentleman, that votes of 
credit were appropriated by our ancestors 
to the payment of foreign troops. In the 
reign immediately before the Revolution, 
this very thing had been done by the 
crown; but, Sir, in periods subsequent 
to the Revolution, in periods not the least 
favoured in our annals, in the reign of 
king William, during the year 1701, ac- 
companied by circumstances of a singu- 
larly important and curious nature, the 
arliatient voted an extra sum for the 
payment of foreign forces. This sum was 
voted not regularly as a vote of credit, but 
it succeeded the granting of a vote of credit, 
and was a measure which, although it occa- 
sioned some trifling opposition, was carried 
unanimously. In the reign of queen Anne, 
in the years 1704 and 1705, both subsi- 
dies and grants had been employed in pay- 
ing foreign forces. This, too, was done 
without the authority of parliament. In 
1706, a transaction more directly charac- 
teristic of this, for which the ministers of 
the present day are censured, was pub- 
licly avowed, and as publicly discussed ; 
yet, it seems the right hon. gentleman had 
overlooked it. There is to be met with in 
the annals of the parliament of that day, 
an account of three different sums, each 
considered, by the opposition of that 
day, as, violations of the constitution—a 
remittance to the duke of Savoy, to the 
Emperor, and to Spain. A sum too had 
been paid in the same manner to the land- 
grave of Hesse, for a corps of his troops 
then in the pay of England. All these 
sums were not voted regularly after the 
specific propositions, submitted for that 
purpose to the House, but were remitted 
to those sovereigns without the previous 
consent of parliament. Not even esti- 
mates of the services for which the sums 
had been paid, were laid before the 
House till six weeks after its meeting. 
The sum sent to the Emperor was pecu- 
lrarly distinguished—it had been trans- 
mitted, not at the close, not during the 
recess of that session in which it was first 
announced to parliament, but before the 
end of the preceding session. ‘These 
proceedings did certainly attract notice. 
The House of Commons and the public 
had been addressed on the unconstitu- 
tionality of the measure; then, as now, 
there had been employed every effort 
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which ingenuity could suggest ; every ve- 
hicle of public communication rendered a 
vehicle of asperity and censure on the 
conduct of ministers. It became the 
subject of a solemn discussion—a discus- 
sion, apparently not less vehement than 
it was laboured and profuse.* But how, 
Sir, did the ministers of that day retire 
from the combat? Did they retire over- 
whelmed with the virulence and abuse, 
the censure of the discerning and tem- 
perate members of that parliament? Or 
were those their actions distinguished by 
the approbation of the Commons of Great 
Britain? Sir, the minister of that da 

had the satisfaction to see the attack of 
his adversaries repelled, and their expres- 
sions of censure changed to approbation. 
That minister, Sir, heard his conduct 
applauded, and the Journals of this House 
were made to bear record that the sense of 
its members was, that the sums advanced 
to the Emperor on that occasion had been 
productive not only of the preservation 
of the empire, but had also supported and 
maintained the interests of Parone: In 
the year 1718, in the beginning of the 
reign of George Ist, an instance of the 
application of the public money occurred, 
which, though not so analogous as the 
last, I think it right to mention. A mes- 
sage had been received from his majesty, 
soliciting the aid of the Commons to make 
such an augmentation of the actual forces 
of the country as might be deemed ne- 
cessary to place it in a respectable state 
of delice: and that because there had 
been an appearance of an invasion—At 
this time his majesty takes Dutch troops 
into his pay, and the money voted to raise 
and maintain native troops is disbursed 
for the use of a foreign corps. It is true 
this body of Dutch troops were landed in 
England, and their services confined to 
it; but not even these affected much the. 
application of the fact as a preccdent. 
However, Sir, in the year 1734, a period 
nearer our own times, a general vote of 
credit was granted. ‘That vote of credit 
was applied on such occasions, and for 
such purposes, as might, at any time dur- 
ing itsexistence, arise out of the exigen- 
cies of the time. On the 18th of Febru- 
ary of the subsequent year, a vote of 
credit was also granted, and a treaty con- 
cluded with Denmark. And Sir, if I 
have not totally misconceived the pas- 
sage of our sarhamentity history where 
ern ee E ERNE 

* See Vol, 6, p. 551. 
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these facts are stated, this last, as well 
as the vote of credit immediately pteced- 
ing it, was applied to purposes in their na- 
ture not unlike those to which necessity 
impelled the ministers of the present day 
‘to apply the vote of 1796. I might also 
refer gentlemen to another instance of an 
advance to foreign troops. An advance 
to the duke of Aremberg, commander of 
the Austrian forces, in 1742, was noticed 
in debate, and censured in the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Pelham—a name this as 
dear to the friends of constitutional li- 
berty as perhaps any that could be men- 
tioned: but the inquiry was avoided by 
moving the previous question. It hap- 
pened, however, that, not long after, the 
same question was made the subject of a 
specific discussion. It appeared that the 
advance had been made under the autho- 
Fity of an assurance expressed by lord 
Carteret, and not in consequence of any 
previous consent of parliament; but it ap- 
peated also that the progress of the Aus- 
trian troops was considerably accelerated 
by the influence of that aid, and their 
subsequent successes owing chiefly to it. 
The vote of censure, theretore, which had 
been founded on the act of lord Carteret, 
was amended, and the advance declared 
necessary to the salvation of the empire. 
But, Sir, let us compare the crisis of 
1796 with that of 1787, when the expenses 
incurred by our endeavours to protect 
Holland were recognized under the head 
of secret services. This, too, was an 
unanimous recognition of the act which, 
had it been the offspring of 1796, the right 
hon. gentleman, influenced by his new 
Opinions, would, I have no doubt, marked 
with his disapprobation; but so stood the 
fact then. 

The right hon. gentleman avoids no 
opportunity to express his disrespect for 
the memory of the last parliament. But 
surely he ought to recollect, that, 
although he has often told us that the 
Jast parliument completely undermined 
the constitution, there yet remain princi- 
ples for which the rght hon. gentleman 
thinks it his duty to contend, under the 
sanction of which, he is yet permitted to 
accuse his majesty’s ministers as criminals 
for doing that which necessity provoked, 
and which precedents warrant. Un- 
doubtedly, Sir, I think that whether the 
people of England will hereafter approve 
of the conduct of opposition as cunstitu- 
tional conduct, they will admit that it is 
a vigilant opposition, On the present 
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occasion, however, much of that vigilance 
seems to me to have been exerted in vain. 
They have not, with all their industry, 
fallen even in the way of one precedent,. 
that might have induced some little relaxa- 
tion of their inordinate zeal. They have not. 
discovered that the act they have marked 
with every species of obioquy, of which 
language is a ine is an act that has 
been again and again approved of. It is 
even within the mitted principle of suc-: 
cessive parliaments. But the members: 
who sat in the last parliament have not 
forgot that, when a loan of four millions 
aan a half was proposed to be granted to 


the Emperor, the intention o prenting 
that loan was known as early.as February 
1795. A message had been received 
from his majesty, stating that a negotia- 
tion was pending with the Emperor to 
maintain 200,000 men. The loan to be 
granted when the negotiation succeeded, 
and when it failed, to be mentioned. 
Soon after the answer to this message 
was communicated to the throne, a mo- 
tion was made for an account of 250,0000. 
advanced to the Emperor in May, 1795; 
and again a similar motion was made for 
an account of 300,000. also advanced to 
the Emperor in the month of May follow- 
ing. With respect to these sums, it wax 
agreed by the House before the loan was 
debated, that they might be afterwards 
made good out of the loan. This, Sir, I 
have stated to show that the members 
who sat in the last parliament cannot be 
altogether ignorant of the principles of 
the constitution. After the negotiation 
was concluded, the loan was debated ; the 
House was divided, but no objection was 
made to these advances. On the subject 
of the prince of Conde’s army zens sup-= 
plied with money by this country, I can 
only say, that whatever sums tbat army 
has as yet received have been paid, on ac- 
count of services rendered, as forming @ 
part of the Austrian forces. The circum- 
stance of a part of the 1,200,000/. stated 
as being sent to the Emperor, being after- 
wards received in this country in part 
payment of the interest due on the second 
Austrian loan, is also easily accounted 
for, these payments, on account of being 
in their nature the same as if the Emperor, 
instead of being so accommodating to 
himself as fo pay the money, by his agent, 
on the spot, had ordered it to be sent to 
Vienna, and transmitted by the same post 
to this court. ; 

I may now, Sir, I think be permitted 
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to ask on what principle of justice a cri- 
minal charge can be brought against me 
for merely having followed the uniform 
tenure of precedent, and the established 
line of practice? By what interpretation 
of a candid and liberal mind can I be 
judged guilty of an attempt wantonly to 
violate the constitution? I appeal to the 
right hon. gentleman himself, who is not 
the last to contend for the delicacy which 
ought to be used in imputing criminal mo- 
tives to any individual, and to urge in the 
strongest terms the attention which ought 
to be shown to the candid and impartial 
administration of justice. In what coun- 
try do we live? and by what principles 
are we to be tried? By the maxims of 
natural justice and constitutional law, or 
by what new code of some revolutionary 
tribunal? Not longer than a year and a half 
since, the same principle was adopted, and 
suffered to pass without any animadver- 
sion; and now, at acrisis of ten-fold im- 
portance, and where the measure has not 
outrun the exercise of a sound discretion, 
it is made the foundation of a criminal 
charge. We are accused with a direct 
and wanton attack upon the constitution. 
Is is not supposed that we have been actu- 
ated by any but the blackest and most 
malignant motives. We are not allowed 
the credit of having felt any zeal for the 
interest of our country, nor of those 
advantages which the measure has pro- 
duced to the common cause. I have now 
weighed the whole merits of the transac- 
tion before the House, and with them I 
am well content to leave the decision. 
While we claim a tair construction on the 
principles and intentions which have 
guided our conduct, if it shall appear 
that it has in the smallest instance deviat- 
ed from any constitutional principle, we 
roust submit to the consequence, whatever 
be the censure or the punishment. It is 
eur duty, according to the best of our 
judgment, to consult for the interest of 
the country: it is your sacred and pecu- 
liar trust to preserve inviolate the princi- 
ples of the constitution. IT throw myself 
upon your justice, prepared in every case 
to submit to your decision ; but with con- 
siderable confidence, that I shall experi- 
ence your approbation. If I should be 
disappointed, I will not say that the dis- 
appointinent will not be heavy, and the 
mortification severe; at any rate however 
it will to me be matter of consolation, 
that I have not, from any apprehension 
of -personal consequences, neglected to 
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pursue that line of conduct which I con- 
ceive to be essential to the interests of the 
country and of Europe. But while I bow 
with the most perfect submission to the 
determination of the House, I cannot but 
remark on the extraordinary language 
which has been used on this question. 
Ministers have been broadly accused with 
a wanton and a malignant desire to vio- 
late the constitution: it has been stated 
that no other motive could possibly have 
actuated their conduct. if a charge of 
such malignant intention hadbeen brought 
against men, who have affirmed the pre- 
sent war to be neither just nor necessary, 
and who on that ground cannot be sup- 
posed friendly to its success; who have 
extolled, nay, even exulted in the prodi- 

ies of French valour; who have gloried 
in the successes of the foes of civil liberty, 
the hostile disturbers of the peace of Eu- 
rope, men who blasphemously denied the 
existence of the Deity, and who had re- 
jected and trampled on every law, moral 
and divine; who have exclaimed against 
the injustice of bringing to trial persons 
who had associated to overawe the legis- 
lature ; those who gravely and vehemently 
asserted, that it was a question of pru- 
dence, rather than a question of morality, 
whether an act of the legislature should 
be resisted; those who were anxious to 
expose and aggravate every defect of the 
constitution: to reprobate every measure 
adopted for its preservation, and to ob- 
struct every proceeding of the executive 
government to ensure the success of tlie 
contest in which we are engaged in com- 
mon with our allies; I say, if such a 
charge of deliberate and deep-rooted ma- 
lignity were brought against persons of 
this description, I should conceive that 
even then Nie rules of candid and charita- 
ble interpretation would induce us to 
hesitate in admitting its reality; much 
more when it is brought against indivi- 
duals, whose conduct, I trust, has exhi- 
bited the reverse of the picture I have 
now drawn. I appeal to the justice of 
the House, I rely on their candour ; but, 
to gentlemen who can suppose ministers 
capable of those motives which have been 
imputed to them on this occasion, it must 
be evident that I can desire to make no 
such appeal. 

Mr. Bragge said, that with regard te 
the confidence which was placed in the 
ministers of the crown, and so much de- 
claimed against in that House, it was 
right to distinguish between it and that 
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sort of individual confidence, to which, not stand in need of such justification. 
some of the animadversions more justly; Mr. Alderman Lushington said, it was 
applied. The confidence reposed in the | true there had been a meeting of his con- 
executive servants of government, was of | stituents that day, and a large majority 
a public and constitutional nature, to be | of the Common-hall had resolved to give 
exercised for the benefit of the public, and | their instructions to support a motion 
for the use or abuse of which, they were | for censuring ministers; but he could 
responsible. This confidence was far | never consent to receive instructions to 
from being unknown in the general admi- | pronounce a verdict in a criminal case 
nistration of government; for surely mi- | before he had heard the defence. It was 
nisters might, with much better reason, | said that the constitution had been viclat- 
be trusted with the disposal of this vote | ed; but the papers on the table proved 
of credit subject afterwards to the revi- | the contrary. He was at first inclined 
sion and approbation of parliament, than | to think a bill of indemnity would be 
with the secret service money ; of which | proper, but he had since heard enough 
no account whatever could be demanded | to convince him that it was not necessary. 
of them. Parliament, in passing that vote, | Mr. Alderman Curtis said, he had been 
was sensible that the public service | that day at the Common Hall, where a 
would be liable to exigencies which could | majority appeared in favour of the reso- 
not at that moment be foreseen, and the | lution to censure the minister beforehand. 
money was made generally applicable to | Previous to the meeting, he knew that 
any exigencies which might arise. The! such would be the result; nor did he 
situation of our principal and truly faithful ' consider it as a regular expression of the 
ally produced that exigency ; the state of | sentiments of the livery. He told his 
public credit required that the mode in ' constituents that he could not, under such 
which assistance was conveyed to him ' circumstances, promise to abide by their 
should not be generally known, and those ' instructions, but would attentively con- 
combined circumstances brought on the | sider all that should be advanced on both 
necessity which fully justified the minister | sides, and act as his conscience should 
in the measures he had so meritoriously ; direct. 
adopted. The conduct of the minister, Mr. Alderman Anderson said, there 
80 far from meriting censure, was highly | were about one-tenth of the livery assem- 
deserving of the gratitude of the nation; | bled, and it was his fortune to differ from 
at the same time, he was desirous that | his constituents; when they were assem- 
the proceeding dictated by necessity : bled, an hon. geutleman (Mr. W. Smith) 
should not be drawn into precedent in made a flaming sp-ech to them, and they 
future, notwithstanding the auspicious immediately gave the instructions as 
consequences with which it had been | stated by his colleague. He told them 
attended. He would therefore move, as | he would not vote to censure ministers 
an amendment to the motion, to leave out ! until he heard their defence. With this 
from the first word “ That” and to insert | defence he was fully satisfied, and would 
these words, ‘“* The measure of advancing | support the amendment. | 
the several sums of money, which appear, Mr. J. Nickclls blamed the measure in 
from the accounts presented to the | discussion, fromtheinconvenience to which 
House in this session of parliament, to | the country was exposed by too sudden 
have been issued for the service of the | adiminution of the circulatingcom: which 
Emperor, though not to be drawn into | had of late very alarmingly diminished. It 
precedent, but upon occasions of special | was necessary that there should ve a cere 
necessity, was, under the peculiar circum- | tain proportion between the coin and the 
stances of the case, a justifiable and proper | paper in circulation. Though he could 
exercise of the discretion vested in his | not agree to the original proposition, he. 
majesty’s ministers by the vote of credit, | thought the constitution should be pro- 
and calculated to produce consequences, | tected, by an express declaration on this 
which have proved highly advantageous | point. No minister should have power to 
to the comm:n cause, and tothe general | send money out of the country, without 
interests of Europe.” the previous consent of parlianent. This 
Mr. Samuel Thornton said, that, he at | important tact should be setucd, but by 
first felt some difficulty, whether a bill of | what means he was not prepared to say. 
indemnity would not be proper, but he} Perhaps a bill of indemnity sounded too 
was now convinced that the measure did | harshly in ministers ears. A declaratory 
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Jaw, or any thing more palatable, might 
be passed. He wished Mr. Fox would 
withdraw his motion, and yet he owned 
it was necessary that some proceeding 
should take place to prevent the es- 
tablishment of a bad precedent. 

Colonel Wood said:—Sir; were any 
minister to be so far wanting in his duty, 
as, without any previous sanction of par- 
Jiament, to dispose of the public money 
for the purpose of subsidising foreign 
states, I agree that no censure in the 
power of this House to impose would be 
an adequate punishment. The question 
for us to determine is, whether or not par- 
liament ever granted to ministers any di- 
rect, or even implied power, under which 
they can justify their conduct in giving a 
cenporery aid to the Emperor; and if 
so, how far that power had been exer- 
cised for the advantage of this country. 
It is certain, that parliament voted a 
credit of 2,500,000/. for the general ser- 
vices of the country. The nature of 
such a credit seems to imply a discretio- 
nary power to make use of such money 
towards such extraordinary and unlooked- 
for services, for which parliament had 
not provided, trusting to the future respon- 
sibility of ministers, that it would be dis- 
posed ofin such manner as might be most be- 
neficial to the nation. If, from the disastrous 
events at the beginning of the last campaign 
——events which put the very existence of 
the Emperor in danger—the minister, 
with a vote of credit of between two and 
three millions at his command, had he- 
sitated to give some pecuniary aid to- 
wards encouraging those glorious exer- 
tions which had rescued Germany, such 
minister would have merited execration. 

Colonel Gascoyne said, he came down 
to the House with a determination to vote 
in favour of the motion; but from the 
precedents that had been quoted, he was 
convinced that the transaction was per- 
fectly constitutional. 

Mr. Shertdan said:—The hon. gentle- 
man who moved the amendment, is de- 
termined to turn every expression of cen- 
sure into a testimony of approbation. 
The hon. gentleman behind me (Mr. 
Nicholls) does not approve of the mea- 
sures of ministers upon this occasion, but 
he wishes to have a bill, enacting that a 
similar application of the vote of credit 
shall not in future be made. To this 
Jast proposal I least of all can agree. I 
consider it to be a libel upon the consti- 
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of parliament to declare, that the money 
which the House voted for the purpose 
of defraying unforeseen charges, and an. 
swering a particular species of expendi- 
ture, should not be applied to purposes 
for which it obviously was not intended. 
The great argument which has converted 
so many gentlemen is this, that the mea- 
sure at first deemed so reprehensible is 
justified by precedent. It is however 
not a little extraordinary, that while pre- 
cedent so powerfully operates conviction, 
it is not to be permitted to pass as am 
example for future imitation. In reality, 
while they admit the cases which have 
been urged in justification, they say that 
the present instance is so fatal in its ope- 
ration, that it must not be established. 
The hon. mover of the amendment seems 
to have had his proposition previously ar- 
ranged. He does not seem to have been 
aware that a great part of the sums sent 
abroad were remitted to the army of 
Condé, to which his motion does not at 
all refer. The amendment is wholly 
silent upon this part of the motion. 
What is this but an implied censure upon 
the transaction so far as it relates to the 
prince of Condé? This disposal of the 
money is likewise stated by the right hon. 
gentleman to be a justifiable use of this 
vote of credit, though in reality part of 
the money was contained in the army ex- 
traordinaries, to which the defence does 
not apply. The proposition which my 
tight hon. friend has moved, consists of 
two parts, perfectly distinct. That part 
which we bring forward as a charge, we 
are bound to prove; but when we have 
established the principles of the constitu- 
tion, and alleged the facts by which 
they are violated, the onus lies upon the 
right hon. gentleman to show that the 
statement is fallacious, or to produce the 
circumstances of palliation by which the 
transgression is to be excused. In this 
view, therefore, we have to prove that 
certain sums are destined and appro- 
priated to particular services. Here I 
will not examine whether the power of 
granting supplies and controlling their 
application be as ancient as the governe- 
ment itself, and coeval with the ex- 
istence of the constitution. It is sufli- 
cient that I refer to the best times in 
which its principles were established. 
This salutary regulation arose from the 
abuses of the government, from the mis- 
conduct of ministers, from the treachery 


tution, to say that it requires a new act | of parliament, from tyranny, from cor- 
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ruption. The reign of Charles 2nd is a 
sufficient authority for the appeal to his- 
tory. At the Revolution it was solemnly 
recognized, and since that period it has 
been interwoven with our parliamentary 
usage. The precedents, upon which so 
much stress has been laid, do not apply 
to the present case. The first is that io 
1706 of the advance to the duke of Savo 

of 47,0002. If gentlemen, however, will 
take the trouble to look into the Journals, 
they will find that this sum was granted 
during the recess of parliament; that not 
only was the ally of this country placed 
in perilous circumstances, but that ‘Turin 
was actually in a state of siege. A demand 
was made for 50,000/., and the letter 
which Mr. Secretary Harley sent in an- 
swer to the ambassador of Savoy, will 
show the inapplicability of the precedent. 
The letter states, that it is not practica- 
ble, according to the custom of the con- 
stitution, while parliament is not sitting, 
to comply with the request; yet, in the 
pressing circumstances of the case, her 
majesty was willing to grant a certain 
sum to be deducted out of the subsidy 
that was paid to the duke of Savoy. 
Will it then be said, that the present 
measure can be justified by an appeal to 
the authority of this precedent. The 
next precedent was in 1742. The money 
was then disposed of when parliament 
was not sitting, and it was afterwards 
moved in that House, that the sending 
sums to any foreign prince, without the 
consent of parliament, was a dangerous 
migapplication of the puBlic money. On 
these words an amendment was moved, 
adding that the measure was necessary, 
and of great consequence to the common 
cause.* At that time, therefore, the 
measure was condemned, and the only 
justification set up was its indispensable 
necessity. The next precedent is the 
case of Holland, in 1787, when the money 
was taken out of the  secret-service 
money; and it is well known, that, by 
Mr. Burke's bill, if the secretary of state 
makes oath the money was actually em- 
ployed for the interest of the country, 
no farther inquiry can take place.—Such 
then, are the precedents, on the credit of 
which every idea of atonement for our 
violated laws and constitution is to be 


* For a report of the debate upon this 
occasion, taken from the MS. Parliamentar 
Journal of the hon. Philip Yorke, see Vol. 
1S, p. 698, - ; 
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given up. The right hon. gentleman 
wonders, that after having allowed the 
subject to pass over upon the first day on 
which it was brought forward, we should 
now so keenly make it the object of in- 
vestigation. He seems to conceive us to 
be bound by the same rules which limit 
the country in the prosecution of a thief, 
where, unless the hue and cry be raised, 
the benefit of prosecution is taken away. 
We have been called, ironically, I su 
pose, a oA er opposition. I am realy 
to put in for my share of blame for want 
of vigilance, when the circumstance 
which is now erected into a precedent 
took place upon the communication of 
the intended loan to the Emperor, by 
the king’s message in 1725. But even 
any negligence which might have been 
displayed upon that occasion is by no 
means of sucha magnitude as our acquiesc- 
ing in the present measure would ol ah 
The situations were very different. Then 
there was acertainty that the advances 
to the Emperor would be repaid, because 
they were to be deducted from the loan 
which was to be granted. In the present 
case, the concealment which has taken 
place precludes the House from remedy- 
ing any negligence that has been com- 
mitted, or repairing any mischief that 
has been produced.—Thce right hon. gen- 
tleman says, could parliament have judged 
of the propriety of the measure? I an- 
swer, yes; and might have judged, too, 
upon the same grounds upon which mi- 
nisters formed their judgment. Indeed, 
the principle on which this measure is 
defended, appears more dangerous than 
even any application of it can be thought 
impolitic. It arrogates to ministers a 
right to judge of the extent, as well as 
the mode of public expenditure; it is 
erecting the minister into an absolute 
dictator; it is a pretension beyond huma- 
nity to claim; it is usurping the attri- 
butes of the Deity, the power of refusing 
the desires and disappointing the wishes 
of those over whom they rule. Joined 
with the other parts of the conduct of 
ministers, it forms a subject of serious 
alarm. If they claim the right of landing 
foreign troops without consent of par- 
liament, and of paying them, by this de- 
licate process, without application to 
this House, where is the security left 
for our liberties and our constitution ?— 
Mr. Sheridan concluded oe observe 
ing, that there was only one point 
sa that was the 
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argumentum ad hominem which the right 
hon. gentleman used against his right hon. 
friend. But with what ill grace did this 
come from him, whose whole conduct had 
been one continued attack upon the liber- 
ties of his country. Were it possible that 
his venerable and illustrious father could 
look down upon the three last hae of 
his history, to see him sit to app 
confidential friends in reviling the sacred 
institution of juries, and that one of the 
most illustrious pensioners of the crown 
had not even been rebuked for saying, 
that courts of justice were become nothing 
more than schools for sedition; to see him 
covering the whole face of the country 
with barracks and bastilles, without even 
submitting the expense of their erection 
as a question to parliament; to see the 
whole country under military government, 
and the people placed under the subjec- 
tion of the bayonet; while, asif this were 
not sufficient, their mouths were shut up, 
and themselves prevented from meeting 
to consult on their grievances; aad pro- 
ceeding in his climax of constitutional 
violence, wresting from them, oue after 
another, all their rights, till he came at 
last to take out of the hands of the repre- 
sentatives the guardian disposal of their 
money? When he recollected the means 
by which that right hon. gentleman came 
into power, the arts by which he had re- 
tained it, and the contempt with which 
he had treated the House of Commons, 
and the disregard of its declared opinion 
which he had shown, how could it be 
thought that he would resign himself to 
its judgment with that submission which 
the conclusion of his speech bespoke. 

Sir WV. Pulteney said, he had always 
understood it to be the exclusive privilege 


of the House of Commons to vote money’ 


for the public service. He understood it 
to be also their privilege to control the 
distribution of the public money. It had 
been contended, however, upon the dis- 
cussion of this subject. that the power of 
distribution was given to the minister to 
the extent of a vote of credit. Now, the 
House would do well to examine what 
had been the practice of our ancestors 
with respect to the distribution of the 
public money. They all knew what that 
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practice was in ancient times. vIf the | 


House of Lords amended a money bill, 
the practice of the House of Commons 
was, to kick the bill out of their House. 
That practice had been set aside in mo- 
dern times. We were become more po- 
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lite; and the mode now was to reject a 
money bill if the Lords had amended it 
Should they then, be more compiaisant to 
a minister than they were to the Lords? 
He saw no reason why they should, but 
many why they should not. The minister 
had that night relied a good deal upon 
precedents; but they did not apply to the 
subject now before the House. The mi- 
nister had said a good deal upon the ne- 
cessity of the measure, but nothing could 
do away the doctrine that the House had 
constitutionally the control of the purse. 
Gentlemen who defended the minister 
maintained, that a vote of credit was the 
grant of a sum for which the minister was 
answerable to the House, and that he 
ought to have the control of its distribu- 
tion. Now he wished the House to exa- 
mine what sort of an account might be 
given in such acase. The minister might 
say that the whole sum granted by the 
vote of credit was given to a foreign 
prince. Jlow could the House have any 
assurance of the truth of the assertion? 
How could they be sure that such foreign 
prince had received it? How, if he had 
received it, could they learn the manner 
in which such foreign prince had applied 
it? The House had no power to put any 
questions to a foreign prince, nor any 
means of receiving official information 
from him. The power of the House was 
very different with regard to the mi- 
nister of this country. ‘They could call 
on him to lay before them an account of 
all the money they voted for the public 
service. He did not make these observa- 
tions because he distrusted the present 
minister, or suspected him of any sinister 
motives. Nor did he make these obser- 
vations because he disapprovea of the - 
present or of the last parliament, or that 
he saw any thing very dangerous in the 
present tines. But the time might come 
when our situation in respect to govern- 
ment and parliament might be very dif- 
ferent from what it is at present, and it 
was the principle of the measure that ex- 
cited his alarm. Suppose the hour should 
arrive when a minister of this country 
might wish to put an end altogether to 
the power of the House of Commons. 
Suppose the House had granted him 
500,000/. by a vote of credit, for the ser- 
vice of a fureign prince in alliance with 
this country, and that, after all, not one 
penny of it should be given to such prince, 
but that the whole of it should be given 
to the members of that House, to assist 
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the minister in his wishes to overturn the 
constitution! He wished to know what 
security the people would have in that 
case for the constitution ? Bad precedents 
ought to be resisted at all times, and the 
House ought to watch over them with 
jealousy, but more particularly in good 
times, for it was then the public were 
least liable to suspicion, and consequently 
it was then they were most likely to be 
carried. Precedents which were passed 
in good times might be made very danger- 
ous use of in bad ones. On this account 
it was that he had taken so much alarm at 
this measure. He had attended to all 
that the minister had said upon the sub- 
ject, and he thought him by no means 
justified from what had appeared in the 
discussion of the subject. The amend- 
ment, in his opinion, although it came 
from a gentleman who defended the mi- 
nister, implied a degree of censure upon 
his conduct in this matter: he was con- 
tent with any degree of censure, rather 
thanhave none. He thouglit there should 
be some mark set upon such conduct to 
denote the dizapprobation of the House. 
| Mr. Wilberforce said, it had been proved 
to be the general practice of parliament 
to give to the minister power by a vote of 
credit. ‘That power was afterwards to be 
revised and confirmed by parliament; and 
until so confirmed, it was not complete. 
The minister, in arguing these points, 
had referred to precedents. He had ad- 
duced instances of money being given to 
foreign princes, as this had been given to 
the Emperor, without the previous know- 
ledge of parliament. It remained for the 
minister, then, only to prove, that in so ' 
doing, he had acted from the necessity of | 
the case. This he had done by explain. : 
ing to them the situation of affairs upon | 
the continent, and at home. Had the. 
minister disclosed the matter sooner than ' 
lie did, he would have been guilty of do- |! 
ing that which he could not have honestly | 
avowed at the time; because he could 
not, as minister, honestly avow that which 
would be injurious to the country. But 
the gentleman on the other side did not | 
understand how this could be more diffi- 
cult to be done publicly than privatcly. 
Upon this he could only say, that if done 
publicly, it must have been done at once, 
which was fable to this objection, either 
the sum might be too large or too small 
for the purpose intended to be answered | 
by it. In the case of being too small, it 
might operate as a declaration of weakness | 
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to'the enemy, which might be attended 
with great evil. In the other event, it 
might be injurious to our pecuniary in- 
terests. Whereas, by the mode which 
the minister adopted, the inconveniencies 
of either extreme were avoided. When 
he considered the matter fully, he was 
surprised that gentlemen should persist in 
their opposition to it. 

Mr. W. Smith read the passages in 
Hatsell’s Precedents quoted by Mr. Fox, 
which he thought were stronger than any 
Ticket which could be_ produced. 

‘rom these, he was of opinion that the 
minister had acted wrong; and the amend- 
ment itself contained a kind of acknow- 
ledgment which would, he thought, prevent 
the error from being repeated. 

Mr. Foz, in reply, adverted to the allu- 
sions which had been made to himself. 
The right hon. gentleman had not thought 
it sufficient to defend himself, but he had 
chosen to accuse his accugers. The right 
hon, gentleman had said that his character 
was hostile to that of the last parliament, 
and that because he was generally in 
vpposition to the majority of parliament, 
he was to be considered as disqualified 
from vindicating their privileges. So 
that, according to the right hon. gentle- 
man, every member was disqualified from 
discussing constitutional prea who 
did not enjoy the siniles of the minister, 
and who did not prove his regard for the 
liberties of his country by his subserviency 
to the adininistration for the time being. 
Where could the House really look for 
the defenders of the constitution but 
among those who, disdaining the conside- 
rations of places and pensions, titles and 
ribbands, devoted such talents as Provi- 
dence had endowed them with, to the 
services of the public, inan honest vigilance 
with respect to the measures of governs 
nent, with no view to reward but the 
approbation of their consciences? ‘The 
richt hon. gentleman attacked his encmies 
without any regard to his friends ; for if it 
were true that to have been long in oppo- 
sition disqualified a person from asserting 
the charactcr of parliament, and yindicat- 
ing the constitution, what must be the 
situation into which he put his new fiiends? 
What would become of the duke of 
Portland and Mr. Burke? For himself 
he took the imputation of hostility to 
government, and to the Parliaments that 
had supported government, as a compli- 
ment. He gloried in having been hostile 
to the parliament that spent above onc 
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hundred million in subjugating America, | never once abandoned the cause of the 
and to the last parliament, who supported | people and of parliament, than to the 
the minister in undertaking a war, unne- | right hon. gentleman, who had inno one 
cessary, and unprovoked. He certainly | instance supported them? He had been 
thought himself, upon comparison, better , forced to say thus much in answer to the 
entitled than the right hon. gentleman to | usual declamatory attack which the right 
defend the constitution; he, who, at the | hon. gentleman had made upon him per- 
end of the fourth campaign of a most | sonally, which was his favourite topic, 
wasteful war, could only boast that ‘‘ we | and in the present session his constant 
had achieved a chance for saving the | resource-—He should now come back to 
constitution.” With him, the standard | the question before the House. He had 
of merit was political servility, and, he the | said on the first day this unconstitutional 
man who voted with independence, was | measure was made known, that it was 
pronounced to be hostile to the constitu- | fraught with danger; that if admitted, it 
tion. If the question were, whether | went to the doctrine, that during war the 
parliament was to be defended against | constitution ought to be suspended, and 
some pretended faction out of doors, the | the minister of the crown be appointed 
right hon. gentleman might have a supe- | dictator. Yet now it was asserted, that 


rior title to be its advocate, because, as | he had spoken of it at first as merely an 
the minister of the crown, he had chosen | objectionable measure. He had spoken of 
to bid defiance to every thing in the | it trom the first moment in the same terms. 
popular form of our system; but when | He had put the question hypothetically 
the question at issue was between the ' —he had said that, even admitting that 
crown and the parliament, it surely could | Germany had been saved by the succour 
be no moot point which of the two had | giventothe Emperor, and, with Germany, 
the best claim to be the advocate of the | that even admitting Great Britain had 
privileges of that House. It was not now , been saved, still the measure was not jus- 
a complaint of a Mr. Paine—it was not | tified, because the same succour might 
now an alarm about the many innocent | have been given by constitutional means. 
persons whom the minister had brought | Parliament might have been consulted, 
to trial, and who, thank God! had been | and the whole done in a way that would 
protected by the laws of the country; a. have saved us from this outrage on our 
more formidable enemy to the privileges , best security. Since the first opening of 
of parliament now presented itself—the ; the business, it had been discovered that 
executive branch armed with all the | a great part ofthe moncy had gone to the 

owers which it had lately obtaincd. | maintenance of the prince of Condes 
Vhat passage of his life, Mr. Fox de-' army. Now surely there could have been 
veandled, could they select as a proof that | no danger in avowing this to parliament. 
he was not the man to support the con- | It did not even appear in the distribution 
stitution against such an enemy, rather | paper of the vote of credit, that the money 
than the right hon. gentleman, whose had been sent for the maintenance of the 
whole life almost, had been devoted to prince of Condeé’s army, though it was 
the encroachments of the crown? Let | now thought adviseable to state it in that 
him ask his new friends, even the right , way. Here, then, was proof on the face 
hon. gentleman then at his side (Mr. ; of it of juggling and fraud ; for, finding it 
Windham), whether, if they wanted an | taken up by the House, the right hon. 
associate—not an associate to carry on a' gentleman had chosen to put it into the 
war for the purpose of crushing liberty in _ vote of credit; but, said the right hon. 
France, not an associate to carry on a | gentleman, it is a superficial view of the 
war along with the despots of Europe, for | subject to take the account of the remit- 
the purpose of reducing all nations to ; tances from the dates of the issues—they 
slavery, since for such an associate they | ought to be taken from the period of the 
would naturally look to the right hon. ' engagements being formed; and therefore 
gentleman ;—but if they wanted an asso- ' though the money appeared to be paid 
ciate to defend the constitution of Eng- during the sitting of parliament, the en- 
Jand against all attacks, whether they gagements were entered into during the 
would not rather, even yet, come overto recess. He should have a very contemp- 
his side of the House, than look to the tible opinion of the understanding of the 
right hon. gentleman? Whether they | House, and of the people of England, if 
would not rather look to him, who had | they permitted themselves to be cajoled 
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by so trifling and unfounded a distinction, 
and if they did not express their resent- 
ment at the insult which it conveyed upon 
them. For what did it amount to? That 
the chancellor of the exchequer first 
promises, what he has no right to promise, 
namely, succours to a foreign power to be 
advanced from time to time. Parliament 
meets ‘before those succours came to be 
sent. A constitutional minister, conscious 
of having done an extraordinary thing, 
which, however, the pressing necessity of 
the case might warrant, would have taken 
the very first moment to communicate 
what he had done, to lay the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case before them, and 
to request a bill of indemnity. But no 
suchthing! He did not think it wise and 
safe to trust the secret to parliament until 
he had fulfilled his engagements. Perhaps 
a greatcr outrage on the dignity of the 
House could not be offered than was con- 
tained in this explanation. He, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, could only 
safely be trusted with the disposition of 
the money of the people of England; and 
to give to their representatives even a 
hint of what he was doing with it, might 
have utterly defeated the very end of the 
measure! Parliament might have viewed 
the measure in three ways. They might 
have thought the conduct of the right 
hon. gentleman, in the engagements he 
had formed, perfectly proper, and have 
declared their approbation of the measure; 
or they might have thought the measure 
improper and indiscreet in itself, but yet 
being undertaken, unwise and dangerous, 
to stop its execution; in either of these 
two ways, there would have been no 
essential inconvenience in making known 
the matter to parliament on the first day 
of the meeting. But there was a third 
mode of viewing the subject. They might 
have thought it a measure so utterly un- 
wise and improper, s0 injurious and fatal, 
that they not only would have censured 
the minister for making the engagements, 
but have prevented their execution. But 
this he had taken care to provide against. 
“No, no,” said he, ‘you may censure 
me; you may attack my character; but I 
have taken care that you shall not save 
your money. Thank God, your money is 
gone to Germany! You cannot get it 
back again, whatever you do with me. 
My life is not ‘niplicated: in the procecd- 
ing, but my honour is in your hands, and 
1 abide the responsibility of the measure.” 
Was this language to be endured? Was 
(VOL. XXXII.] 
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it not an insult to parliament, to say that 
they were not fit to be consulted on the 
disposition of the money of their consti- 
tuents? Was it notto say, thathe wasa 
better judge than the House of Commons? 
Or did he think that it would have de- 
graded his dignity, in the eyes of foreign 
statesmen, and foreign cabinets, to own 
that he must consult the British parlia- 
ment before he parted with British 
money? This was exactly what the con- 
stitution imposed upon a British minister 
—what every man who venerated that 
constitution wished to see enforced—that 
a British minister should be forced to 
make known to foreign statesmen and 
foreign despots, that however they might 
trample on their miserable people, and rob 
and plunder them at their pleasure, there 
was one enviable spot on the surface of 
the earth, where men had asserted their 
rights, and would not be treated as slaves. 
— If it was done for the pretext of secrecy, 
such secrecy was as false in policy as it 
was odious in morality. . The ignorance 
of the extent of the remittances would 
increase the terror of the transport of our 
specie, and accordingly, when the rumour 
of these remittances got abroad, the 
scarcity of money was the greatest. Was 
it to be believed that the succour to the 
Emperor would not have been morc effica- 
cious if known toallEurope? What was 
there in the right hon. gentleman that 
they should confide in him such monstrous 
powers? And yct he should rather con- 
fide in him personally, than he would in 
office. It was not the man, so much as 
the chancellor of the exchequer, that he 
dreaded. If a chancellor of the exche- 
quer might give away to a foreign prince 
1,200,000/. without making it even known 
to parliament, what might he not do?— 
Mr. Fox then animadverted on the amend- 
ment, which, he said, was inapplicabie, 
since it left out one compleat branch of 
the charge, the money sent to the prince 
of Condé’s army; and it talked of not 
drawing the practice into a precedent, 
except in cases of necessity, which wanted 
no precedent at all, since obvious and im- 
perious necessity must bring its own jus- 
tification.— He then went over the prece- 
dents, and showed that they were all in- 
applicable. Inthe case of Mr. Pelhain, 
whom the chancellor of the exchequer 
had exultingly described as aconstitutional 
minister, the money sent abroad, was sent 
when the parlianient was not sitting; in 
the present case, it was done while parlias 
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ment was sitting. In the case of Mr. 
Pelham, the sum was only 40,000/. In 
the present case, it was no less than 
1,200,000/, In Mr. Pelham’s case, small 
as the sum was, the matter was seriously 
and warmly taken up by the parliament. 
And how was it disposed of? Not by 
any amendment, but by the previous 
question. Afterwards the papers relative 
to the matter were moved for by the 
Ministers themselves, and the whole was 
sanctioned on the ground of necessity. In 
the year 1744, this constitutional minister, 
Mr. Pelham, stopped a pending treaty, 
because 100,000/. was asked for on the 
part of our ally, until he could obtain the 
sanction of parliament. But it seems 
because the opposition had failed in vigil- 
ance, in the instance of moncy advanced 
in 1795, this was to justify ministers in 
going on in the same career. Mr. Fox 
concluded with a warm argument, that no 
advantage had been gained by the manner 
in which the business had been done, and 
atter hearing the minister say, that he 
would persist in the same course, he should 
only add, that if he continued to attend 
that House, he would not relinquish his 
endeavours to obtain their marked disap- 
probation of the measure; and if other- 
ways, he had no doubt but the people 
would find abler advocates. But if this 
measure was not reprobated, he should 
think that man a hypocrite who pretended 
to see any distinction between this govern- 
ment and an absolute monarchy. He had 
made use, in former days, of strong opi- 
nions; he did not, he said, retract one of 
them ; he had no hesitation in saying that 
occasions might arise, even in a compa- 
ratively free country, when the people 
might be driven to the necessity of resis- 
tance. 

The question being put, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question,” the House divided : 


Tellers. 
Mr. Alderman Combe - 


YEAS 3 ur William Smith - - f sie 
‘ The Lord Carrington - 
Nors 3 Mr. Steele - - - . : 285 


Mr. Fox's motion was consequently 
negatived. Then the amendment moved 
by Mr. Bragye being put, it was agreed to, 
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Anson, T, Bampfylde, sir C. 
Aubrey, sir John Barctay, G. ° 
Baker, J. Baring, sir F, 
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Beauclerk, C. G. 
Biddulph, R. 
Bird, W. W. 


Milbenk, R. 
Mildmay, sir H. 
Milner, sir W. 


Bouverie, hon. E. Nicholls, J. 
Bouverie, hon. W. North, D. 
Brogden, J. Northey, W. 
Burch, J. R. Peters, H. 
Burdett, Francis Plumer, W. 
Byng, G. Porter, G. 


Cavendish, lord G. Pulteney, sir W. 


Clayton, sir R. Pulteney, sir J. 
Coke, Ed. Peirse, EH. 

Coke, T. W. Rawdon, hon. G. 
Colhoun, W. » Rawdon, hon. J. 
Courtenay, J. Richardson, J. 


Davers, sir C. 
Dashwood, sir J. 
Dundas, C. 
Dundas, hon. L. 


Russell, Jord J. 
Russell, lord W. 

St. John, St. Andrew 
Sawbridge, S. E. 


Erskine, hon. T. Scudamore, J. 
Fitzpatrick, general Sheridan, R. B 
Fletcher, sir H. Shum, G. 


Foley, hon. E. 
Fox, rt. hon. C, J. 


Sitwell, Sitwell 
Spencer, lord R. 


Grey, C. Stanley, lord 
Green, J. Sturt, C. 
Hare, J. Tarleton, general 


Harrison, J. 
Hussey, W. 


Taylor, M. A. 
Townshend, lord J. 


Jefterys, N. Tufton, hon. H. 
Jekyll, J. Tufton, hon. J. 
Jervoise, J.C. Vane, sir F. 
Kemp, T. Vyner, R. 


Knight, R. Payne 
Laurence, F. 
Lemon, sir. W. 


Whitbread, S. 
Walwyn, J. 
Western, C.C. 


Lemon, J. TELLERS. 
Lloyd, J. R. Combe, Alderman 
Martin, J. Smith, W. 


Debate on General Fitzpatrick’s Motion 
respecting the Detention of General La 
Tayette, §c.] Dec. 16. General Fitz- 

atrick rose and said :— The French revo- 
Savion is, Sir, an event of such prodigious 
magnitude, that there is no circumstance, 
either immediately or remotely connected 
with it, which does not, in some degree, 
affect the interests and policy of all other 
nations; more especially of such as have, 
in consequence of it, found themselves 
engaged in war. According to my con- 
ception, therefore, the subject which it is 
my present purpose to bring under the 
deliberation of the House, cannot be con- 
sidered as foreign to the jurisdiction or 
cognizance of the British parliament. It 
is now nearly three years since I moved 
to address his majesty* to beseech his 
gracious interposition with a power, then 
an ally of this country, to obtain some 
mitigation of the unjust and cruel treat- 


* Sce Vol. 31, p. 28. 
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ment of certain distinguished members of 
the French constituent assembly, whom, 
not the chance of war, but the eventful 
circumstances of the times had thrown 
into the hands of the powers then Icagued 
in a war against their country—I mean 
general La Fayette, together with two 
other respectable persons, at that time 
languishing in the prisons of our ally, the 
king of Prussia, and now, as I am well 
informed, experiencing a fate still more 
rigorous, in the dungeons of another of 
our allies, the emperor of Germany. 
Havtng upon that occasion thought it 
necessary to enter at some length, into a 
detail of the conduct of the unfortunate 
persons concerned, I shall spare the 
House the trouble of hearing any repeti- 
tion of those particulars ; contenting my- 
self with remarking, that among such as 
have been able to preserve their minds 
free from the contagion of violence and 
prejudice which has too generally pre- 
vailed, and have looked at the revolution, 
in its commencement or its progress, 
with any thing of a dispassionate view, 
there have not been found any reasons 
for withholding from these persons the 
full credit of purity and rectitude of inten- 
tion. I urged the House to the adoption 


of that motion upon the joint ground of ! 


policy and humanity. The circumstance 
of our having now relinquished all hopes 
of conciliating a party in France, by some 
may possibly be thought to have weaken- 
ed the first of these pleas. Were this so, 
which I am by no means inclined to admit, 
the time which has elapsed, and the ag- 
gravated hardships of the unhappy suf- 
ferers, must be allowed proportionably to 
have added strength to the latter. But 
I have said that I by no means admit the 
first of these pleas to be weakened, because 
in amoinent when questions of the highest 
political nature are, from the circumstances 
of the times, occupying the public mind 
of every civilised nation, I consider it to 
be.a most fatal policy for those who are 
desirous of creating a preponderance of 
opinion in favour of monarchical forms, 
to exhibit to the world a flagrant instance 
of barbarity and oppression, which cannot 
fail to excite an indisposition towards those 
governments under whose authority it is 
exercised. I recollect, that an hon. 
friend of mine (Mr. Sheridan), in the last 
parliament, when he was drawing a melan- 
choly picture of the declining state of this 
country, observed, that one remarkable 
circumstance, seemed to distinguish it 
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from all examples afforded by history of 
countries in a similar situation; namily, 
that although there appeared a total de- 
cay of public virtue, the private virtue of 
the nation had been at no period more con- 
spicuous. I must acknowledge, that the 
grounds upon which my hon. friend found- 
ed his opinion did not immediately suggest 
themselves to my mind; but without coin- 
ciding altogether with him, I could not but 
observe, that the fate of the motion I am 
this day renewing, afforded a striking il- 
lustration of the justice of it. When the 
subject I am now speaking of was first 
mentioned within these walls the humane 
feelings of every individual seemed to 
sympathize in an universal abhorrence of 
such detestable tyranny. But when, en- 
couraged by these promising appearances, 
I brought forward a proposition with a 
view of giving effect to these benevolent 
sensations, no sooner did the minister step 
forward in opposition to it, than the voice 
of private virtue, but a few days before so 
audible, was hushed into a total silence 3 — 
and the motion was negatived by a consi- 
derable majority; among whom must 
have been many, who, in their individual 
capacities, had expressed their disappro- 
bation of that oppression which, in their 
public character they did not hesitate to 
countenance by their votes. 
In the grounds of his opposition to that 
motion, the minister did not attempt to 
defend, or even palliate tle enormity 
which he was sensible so many of his sup- 
porters shrunk back from the contempla- 
tion of with horror. ‘There was but one 
member (Mr. Burke) who ventured to go 
that length: and the splendid abilities of 
that member were, at that time, cxerted 
| in support of so many wild and eccentric 
doctrines, doctrines at this day abandoned, 
| and which ought to be looked back to with 
regret and contrition by thuse who encou- 
raged them, that one may not unreasona- 
bly indulge a hope that this may prove 
one of those excesses where his eloquence 
seduced our predeces-ors into a conduct 
we shall not be disposed to imitate. “The 
minister, however, was too judicious to 
adopt such aline of opposition. [le enters 
ed into a defence of the original grounds 
of the detention of La Fayctie, and ex- 
patiated upon the iupropricty of our ine 
terference in the concerns of a foreign in- 
dependent sovereign. I do not feel it 
necessary to revive the discussion of those 
points which have been so long before 
the public, [ retain the opinion I then sup- 
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ported, that supposing the original arrest, 
or temporary detention, of La Fayette to 
be justifiable, when once the true condi- 
tion of himself and his companions had 
been ascertained, their imprisonment be- 
came an unwarrantable act of injustice 
and oppression. With respect to the im- 
propriety of our interference with a 
foreign power, I trust we shall not hear 
that argument insisted upon this day. The 
king of Prussia, previous to his withdraw- 
ing from our alliance, determined no 
longer to continue in the odious character 
of the common gaoler of the confederacy ; 
he transferred the prisoners to the em- 
peror of Germany, it is said, with an ob- 
servation which has been but too cruelly 
verified, that he believed they would 
not find their condition much benefited 
by the exchange. Thus do absolute 
princes sport with the liberties and suffer- 
ings of mankind! Should it be this day | 
urged, that these unhappy men being still | 
the prisoncrs of a foreign independent : 
sovereign, our interference upon the sub- 
ject would be still liable to the same ob- 
jection, I am prepared to mect such an. 
argument by a direct contradiction of the 
| 
| 


fact upon whichit is founded. I assert, 
that general La Fayette and his fellow suf- 
ferers, are not the prisoners of the em- 
peror of Germany. And upon what au- 
thority do I make this assertion? Upon 
the authority of the emperor of Germany : 
himself. ‘The unfortunate person of whom 
I have been speaking, to compensate, per- 
haps, to enable him to bear the severe lot 
he has been doomed to suffer, is the hus- 
band of a woman, whose name will be: 
revered as long as exalted virtue shall 
command respect, or unmerited afHiction 
shall inspire compassion in the breasts 
of men—a womar, exhibiting the ex- 
ample of another Arria, devoting her- 
self to a voluntary participation of all 
the rigours, barbaritics, and oppres- 
sions, a Claudius or a Nero can inflict 
upon her persecuted husband. It has 
been said, that the age of chivalry is gone, 
that all respect and loyalty to sex are ob- 
literated. Never will I suffer to escape 
ny lips a word which may be cunstrued 
into a reAcction upon the memory of 
the unfortunate princess, whose perse- 
cutions gave occasion to the observa- 
tiun; but surcly his mind must be sin- 
gularly framed, who can deplore the un- 
deserved sulicrings of the ill fated queen 
of France, and yet contemplate with- 
out pity the aiHictions of the unhappy 
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wife of La Fayette. This admirable 
pattern of female heroism and virtue, 
providentially escaped from the fangs of 
the relentless Robespierre (for it is the 
glory of her husband to have been herd 
an object of hatred to tyrants of all de 
scriptions), had seen her mother, her 
sister, together with all her nearest and 
dearest relations, dragged to a miserable 
death upon a scaffold, on which, during a 
whole year, she had been in the daily ex- 
pectation of ending her melancholy exist- 
ence. She availed herself of the liberty 
the fall of her persecutor restored to her, 
to fly ¢rom the prisons of anarchical 
tyranny to the succour of her husband, 
languishing in the dungeons of, what is 
called, a regular and legitimate govern- 
ment. She had the good fortune to ob- 
tain an audience of the Emperor at 
Vienna, together with her two daughters ; 
she threw herself at his feet, imploring his 
clemency for her unfortunate husband: 
but, if his liberty was toe great a favour 
to be hoped for, soliciting, at least, that 
his family might, by partaking be per- 
mitted to alleviate the misery of his impri- 
sonment. The House will readily believe, 
that the personto whom these supplications 
were addressed could not listen to them 
without emotion. The present emperor has 
not reached a time of life, he has not been 
long enough upon a throne, to have ac- 
quired that callous insensibility which 
too frequently is found to harden the 
hearts of those by whom the councils of 
sovereigns are directed. He received 
her solicitations with kindness and indul- 
gence; he applauded and expressed his 
admiration of the generosity of her con- 
duct. ‘To the request of joining her hus- 
band in his prison, he immediately ac- 
ceded ; but with respect to the more ma- 
terial subject of her intreaties, he used 
these remarkable expressions ; “ With re- 
spect to his liberty, it is a complicated 
affair, upon which my hands are bound.” 
Of the truth of this declaration of the 
Emperor, [hold in my hand the incontro- 
vertible testimony of the interesting per- 
son to whom they were spoken. Upon 
this fact I appeal to the House, whether 
I am not warranted in the assertion that 
La Fayette is not the prisoner of the Em- 
peror. ‘This incomparable woman, hav- 
ing thus obtained the Emperor's consent 
to be admitted into the prison of her hus- 
band, bastened to Olmutz, the place of 
his confinement. It should seem that the 
favour she had obtained was, by some 
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persons of authority in the imperial court, 
considered as too great an indulgence : 
for, upon her arrival, no means were left 
unattempted to dissuade her from the 
execution of her virtuous purpose. An 
officer preposed to the immediate guard 
of the dungeons, acquainted her that her 
husband, having attempted his escape, 
was s5ubjected to the utmost rigour which 
the severe regulations of these prisons pre- 
scribed; that before she ace the final 
resolution of immuring herself with him, 
it was just to apprize her that she could 
not be exempted from them. These me- 
naces were not capable of shaking the 
firmness of a mind like hers; but it is 
truly painfully to relate, that these me- 
naces have been carried into the strictest 
execution. What a scene must the re- 
union of this unhappy family have pre- 
sented in the circumstances under which 
they met! In her interview with the Em- 
peror he had assured her, that she would 
find her husband treated with lenity and 
indulgence. It is melancholy to reflect, 
that monarchs, in absolute governments, 
should so often be made the instruments 
of oppressions of which they are them- 
selves unconscious. Having received 
these assurances, what must have been 
her feelings when she found her husband 
sinking under the aggravated severities 
of his imprisonment! Emaciated, de- 
barred the sight of every human being, 
except his merciless gaolers, deprived of 
the benefit of fresh air, though labouring 
under a pulmonary complaint which made 
it peculiarly necessary for him! She 
learned from him that the first change of 
raiment he had been allowed, was in con- 
sequence of her arrival, when the tattered 
rags, which scarcely covered his body, 
had been exchanged for a garb of the 
coarsest materials; an indulgence, how. 
ever, not given without the insult of in- 
forming him, that the coarsest materials 
had been purposely sought, as such alone 
he was worthy to be clothed with. 
What must have been her sensations, 
when her request, that herself and her 
daughters might be allowed the services 
of an attendant of their own sex, was 
peremptorily refused! By the rigid laws 
of the prison, strictly enforced, it is only 
during day-light that any prisoners are 
permitted to be absent from their respec- 
tive cells; consequently, during these 
dreary winter months, their innocent and 
unoffending daughters, by a solitary con- 
finement of sixteen hours in their own 
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dungeon, purchase the permission of de- 
voting the remaining eight to the duty of 
consoling their unhappy parents. But 
whatever trials the fortitude of a female 
mind may resist, the delicacy of a female 
frame is not formed to encounter so rude 
a treatment; accordingly we find, that 
the health of this unfortunate lady has 
suffered severely. For the benefit of me- 
dical advice she petitioned to be allowed 
to repair to Vienna. What a refinement 
in cruelty does the answer to her re- 
quest exhibit! After an interval of 
three months, this answer was delivered 
to her by the governor of the fortress: 
‘that his imperial majesty had been 
pleased to signify, that, on no accounnt 
she should be permitted to go to Vienna ; 
but that she might quit the prison, on 
condition of never returning to it.” Ob- 
serve the inhuman, the diabolical condi- 
dition annexed to it: “You may quit 
the prison to seek medical advice; but 
mark, it isto return to it no more: you 
have sacrificed your health to obtain the 
society of your husband; you shall now 
sacrifice the society of your husband 
to obtain the recovery of your health.” 
There is really a refinement of cruelty 
which would put to the blush the greatest 

oct who ever attempted to paint cruelty 
In its most odious colours. I will now 
read the reply of this amiable woman: 
‘© The commandant of Olmutz informed 
me yesterday, that, in answer to my re- 
quest of being allowed to go for eight 
days to Vienna for the purpose of cone 
salting the faculty, his imperial majesty 
signified, that, on no consideration what- 
ever, ] am to be permitted to visit that 
capital; and that he will consent to my 
quitting this prison only on condition of 
never entering it more. I have the ho- 
nour to reiterate the answer which I made 
to the commandant. To solicit the as- 
sistance which the state of my _ health 
requires, is a duty which I owed my fa- 
mily and my friends: but they are sensi- 
ble that it is not possible for me to 
purchase it at the price at which it is 
offered. I cannot forget, that while we 
were both on the point of perishing—I, 
by the tyranny of Robespierre; M. de la 
Fayette, by the moral and physical 
sufferings of his captivity—that I was not 
allowed to obtain an account of him, or to 
inform him that his children and myself 
were yet in existence : and nothing shall 
tempt me to expose myself a second time 
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Whatever, then, may be the state of my 
health, or the inconveniencies which may 
result to mysclf and my daughters from 
this habitation, we will all three avail 
ourselves with gratitude of the goodness 
of his imperial majesty, who permits us 
to share his captivity in all its details.”’ 
This letter unfolds to us another in- 
stance of atrocious cruelty to which she 
had heen exposed. She cannot forget, 
that while they were on the point of pe- 
rishing in their respective dungeons, she 
had not been allowed to obtain any ac- 
count of him, or to inform him that his 
children or herself were yet in existence. 
With sorrow, L inform the House, that in 
this alarming state of health she has been 
to this hour suffered to languish in a pri- 
son, which, there is too much reason to 
~ apprehend, will shortly become the tomb 
ofso much virtue. Among all the horri- 
ble crimes to which the French Revolu- 
tion has given birth, those who love to 
contemplate human nature in its more 
favourable points of view, will derive some 
consolation to their wounded feelings from 
its having given occasion to the display 
of such exemplary virtue. Those who 
consider religion as the best and surest 
foundation of all virtue, will learn with 
satisfaction, that until her misfortunes 
gave scope to the exertion of the great 
qualities of her mind, the eminent piety 
of this lady had been the most distin- 
guishing feature of her character. But 
what will those friends of religion think, 
when they are told that, by those govern- 
ments who have hypocritically affected 
to be waging war in the cause of religion 
itself, that piety, by which she was dis- 
tinguished, has been converted into an 
additional instrument of torture. By the 
tenets of the Roman Catholic persuasion, 
we know how very strictly the duties of 
confession and of heating mass are en- 
joined. If, in the poignancy of her offlic- 
tions, the accumulated Injuries of her op- 
pressors could be supposed, in a mind of 
of such angclic purity, to have excited a 
momentary emotion of resentment, and 
have distributed the meek tranquillity of 
Christian resignation, it is a torment to 
her conscience not to be suffered, in the 
acknowledgment of it, to fulfil that duty 
which her religion has prescribed. The 
st eae | of fulfilling these duties, by 
sincere and devout Roman Catholics con- 
sidered as sacred and indispensable, have, 
by a government pretending tobe fighting 
the cause of that very religion, been ab- 
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solutely refused to her repeated and pres- 
sing solicitations. 

I am aware, that by some the agitation 
of this subject is considered as more likely 
to be injurious than beneficial to the un- 
fortunate persons concerned. In a letter, 
addressed to the editor of a Paris Journal, 
by M. Mallet du Pan, I find him positively 
contradicting a statement which that edi- 
tor had made of the ill treatment of the 
prisoners of Olmutz, telling him, that by 
the representation he has given of it, he 
has made himself the echo of imposture. 
From what sources M. Mallet du Pan 
has drawn his information, I donot know: 
in his contradiction of the rigorous treat- 
ment of the prisoners of Olmutz, from 
the respectable character he bears, I am 
willing to believe, that he is himself only 
the echo of imposture. He declares, 
that, in common with the rest of the 
world, he laments the fate of these un- 
happy prisoners. He declares himself 
likewise perfectly ignorant with respect 
to the causes of their confinement. ‘This 
ignorance he considers as imposing a duty 
upon all prudent men of an entire silence 
upon the subject; and he recommends it 
to their friends that the unhappy persons 
should be wholly forgotten, till history 
shall have removed the veil which at pre- 
sent covers this mysterious business. His 
indignation is without bounds, when he 
finds this journalist holding forth to Eu- 
rope, under the colours of a Caligula, a 
monarch, of all others, the most distin- 
guished for clemency; yet he tells us, 
that this monarch holds in his prisons, 
neither he nor any one clse can conjec- 
ture wherefore, a person to whose cha- 
racter he himself affixes the epithets esti- 
mable and irreproachable! This writer 
does little honour to the government he 
undertakes to defend, when he adds, that 
the friends of La Fayette will produce no 
other effect, by their complaints, than ex- 
citing the powers upon whom his liber- 
ation depends, to lengthen his captivity. 
I will not suppose that, with the rulers of 
a free country, a remonstrance against 
oppression will be supposed capable of 
producing an aggravation of it. 1 do not 
apprehend that I am doing any injury to 
the cause of La Fayctte in this country, 
when I say, that whatever sentiments 
may be here entertained of the principles 
he has maintained and acted upon, I know 
that he would not to-morrow purchase 
his hberty by the retractation of any one 
of them. I will not believe that in this 
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country it will be imputed to him as a 
crime, that he refused the liberty which 
was offered to him, upon his first arrest at 
‘Namar, upon the condition of betraying 
the army of which he had relinquished 
the command, to the enemy. I will not 
believe that this country harbours any ill- 
wil] against a native of France, because 
he was the original institutor of those na- 
tional guards which have enabled France 
to established her republic against the 
united efforts of all Europe ; still less will 
I believe that there can, in any quarter of 
this country, lurk against him a narrow 
and vindictive spirit which can be gratified 
in beholding the friend and pupil of the 
illustrious Washington perjshing in a 
dungeon upon account of his political 
principles, even though such principles 
may have been originally imbibed in sup- 
porting the cause of America against 
Great Britain. If such considerations 
can stimulate the malignity of vengeance 
in arbitrary and despotic governments, it 
becomes us to show, that, under a free 
constitution, sentiments more liberal and 
magnanimous are generated in the human 
mind. 

I now revert to the declaration of the 
Emperor, the ground upon which I rest 
the absolute necessity of taking some 
step to vindicate the national honour 
from the obloquy which that declaration 
has thrown upon it. Let any one who 
eae this motion, undertake to ex- 
plain by whom, unless by his. allies, 
** the hands of the Emperor are bound,” 
upon this subject; and let me ask, if, 
atter this declaration, these prisoners are 
suffered to languish in their present mise- 
rable condition, to what member of the 
alliance will the common voice of all 
mankind impute the fact? If, as we were 
eloquently and triumphantly told by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, every Eng- 
lishman, from the highest to the lowest, 
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per pervading the councils of the allies, 
which is best calculated to promote the 
attainment of the great object to which 
the hopes and wishes of all the nations 
of Europe, are so anxiously directed? I 
move, Sir, “ That an humble Address be 
agen to his Majesty to represent to 

is Majesty, that it appears to this 
House, that the detention of the general 
la Fayette, and Messieurs la Tour Mau- 
bourg, and Bureau de Pusy, in the pri- 
sons of his Majesty's ally, the Emperor 
of Germany, is highly injurious to the 
cause of his Majesty and his allies; and 
most humbly to beseech his Majesty, to 
intercede with the court of Vienna, in 
such manner as to his royal wisdom shall 
seem most proper, for the deliverance of 
those unfortunate persons.” 

Mr. Sheridan.—Sir; I rise with the ut- 
most satisfaction to second the motion. 
I will not for a moment prevent you from 
putting the question, nor will I risk the 
chance of weakening the impression made 
upon the understanding and feelings of the. 
House, by adding any thing to what has 
been so forcibly and eloquently advanced 
by my hon. friend, till I hear what can 

ossibly be urged in opposition to that 
irresistible appeal which he-has made to 
the justice and humanity of a British le- 
gislature. 

Mr. Pitt said:—I readily admit, Sir, 
that a more striking and pathetic appeal 
was never made to the feelings of the 
House. Irresistible, however, as that ap- 
peal was, as addressed to the sensibility 
of every individual present, I am aware 
that this is a question to be decided by 
the understanding alone, and therefore f 
cannot decline stating to the House my 
reasons for negativing the motion. The 
argument, indeed, lies in a narrow com- 
pass. I hope I need not declare, that if 
I were satisfied of the existence of the 
facts, even to the tenth part of what 


is entitled to his share of the glory of | has been stated by the hon. gentleman, 


the archduke Charles’s victories, where 
shall that Englishman shelter himself 
from an equal share of the disgrace and 
ignominy which belongs to the perpe- 
trators of cruelty, injustice, and oppres- 
sion? To free the country from the ob- 
loquy of lying under such an‘imputation, 
is the object of my motion. The mo- 
ment js, perhaps, of all others, the most 
seasonable. We have set on foot a nego- 
tiation for peace. The act of humanity 
and justice I am now recommending, 
would be no slight indication of that tem- 


t 


and if it depended upon me to decide: 
whether those facts should continue to 
exist, I would not for a moment hesitate 
what course to pursue. I am persuaded 
that if the circumstances were such as 
have been described, and the case of a 
nature which came within the cognizance 
of the House, there could not possibly 
exist a difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject. But I contend, that however the 
House may be affected by the represen- 
tation of faets which have reached the 
hon. gentleman, and which I have no 
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doubt he has reason to believe to be 
true, though I have heard a very oppo- 
site statement of the transaction, the case 
is one which does not properly call for our 
interference. The House are in posses- 
sion of no facts which authorize chet to 
take any decided step on the occasion: 
there is nothing to satisfy them, that the 
detention of La Fayette 1s a circumstance 
at all to be influenced by their authority, 
or connected with any exertion of their 

ower. However their humanity may be 
interested, considered as a question of 
political relations, it is not one which 
does at all come within their cognizance. 
But how does the matter stand? The 
hon. gentleman has quoted a verbal report 
of a speech of his imperial majesty, who 
is represented as having said, that “the 
matter did not depend on him; that it 
was a very complicated affair; that his 
hands were bound up.” He therefore 
supposes, from this declaration of the 
Emperor, that the detention of La Fa- 
yette is an event which depends on the 
will of his Britannic majesty, as an ally 
of that prince. But, upon what ground 
is such a supposition formed? From 
whatever motive of duty or obligation the 
Emperor may have acted in adopting this 
measure of the detention of La Fayette, 
by what inference can it be concluded 
that the king of Great Britain is either 
implicated in the motive, or a party to the 
engagement? As to the question of any 
such engagement, I now declare in the 
most. public, solemn, and explicit manner, 
that I know of no obligation expressed, 
implied, or understood, by his majesty, as 
at all connected with the transaction. I 
know of no communication that has 
passed on the subject between the courts 
of London and Vienna. No opinion has 
been asked from this country, nor has 
any reason been afforded to believe that 
it is a question on which we could have 
any influence to decide. _It is a transac- 
tion in which his majesty has not had the 
smallest participation, and with respect 
to which he can have no right to inter- 
fere. As to the colours in which the 
hon. gentleman has represented that 
transaction, there can be but one feeling ; 
and to whatever degree the representa- 
taon may be just, if it was acase in which 
the House could with propriety interfere, 
there could be but one sentiment as to 
the course which ought to be adopted. 
For my own part, whatever be the ground 
af his original detention, which I do not 
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now mean to discuss, however justifiable 
the right which may have been exercised 
in the first instance, I have no hesitation 
in saying with respect to him, as with re- 
spect to any other individual, that if the 
severity of his imprisonment is carried to 
any thing beyond what is necessary for 
the purpose of safe custody, if it 1s ac- 
companied with any circumstances of 
insult, cruelty, and outrage, such a con- 
duct cannot fail to excite the warmest 
indignation in every manly and feeling 
mind. We have no means of judging of 
the facts; very opposite statements have 
undoubtedly been submitted to the pub- 
lic: but even after the sympathy which 
has been produced by the narrative of the 
hon. mover, ‘{ will venture coolly to sub- 
mit to the judgment of the House, whe- 
ther we are bound to take upon our- 
selves the responsibility of any act of 
cruelty, injustice, or oppression, which 
may be committed by a power with whom 
we are upon a footing of amity and alli- 
ance? If we admit the principle in one 
instance, we must equally adopt it in 
all. We must take up the resolution not 
to continue in habits of intercourse and 
friendly communication with any foreign 
state, while we leave unredressed any 
act of severity, cruelty, barbarity, and 
oppression, which we may suppose to 
be sanctioned by the government. The 
hon. gentleman adverted to the suffere 
ings of the partners of La Fayette’s cape 
tivity, under ?he tyranny of Robespierre. 
I need not remind the House how greatly 
the cruelties exercised towards thousands 
by that bloody tyrant, exceeded those 
which are represented in this instance as 
exercised towards one individual; nor 
were the victims of his oppression of a 
character less deserving than the object 
who is now held out to your compas- 
sion; many of them, indeed, were per- 
sons of the most exalted virtue. But 
was it ever stated by gentlemen on the 
other side, that the cruclty of Robes- 
pierre was a reason which ought to pre- 
vent us from forming any connexion with 
his government, anid entering into habits 
of friendly intercourse with the French 
nation? Did not they hold a directly 
opposite line of argument? And in re- 
plying to their suggestions in favour of 
immediate negotiation, did we ever urge 
our horror of the person of the tyrant, 
or detestation of his crimes, as the rea- 
sops why we could not adopt their re- 
commendation? On the contrary, we 
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were most careful to state, that the 
same principle which gave birth to his 
crimes, also operated in a way which 
precluded us from any: hope of being able 
to treat with effect. We said, ‘“ Shew 
us the security that we may expect from 
the result of negotiation, and we shall then 
be ready to treat: we shall wave all ob- 
jections to the character and conduct of 
the government, if you shall convince 
us that these are not connected with cir- 
cumstances which operate as a bar to 
peace.’ If we saw nothing in the cha- 
racter of that government to prevent 
Negotiation, provided a proper security 
could have been obtained, can we pos- 
sibly admit the principle, that in prepor- 
tion to our connexion with a foreign 
power, we take upon ourselves a respon- 
sibility for the separate concerns of the 
government, and the particular transac- 
tions sanctioned by their authority? 
Whatever judgment we may entertain 
with respect to the transaction in ques- 
tion; whether the ministers of his impe- 
rial majesty have advised him well or ill; 
whether they have acted conformably to 
the Jaw of nations and the rights of war 
in the detention of M. La Fayette, we 
are not called to pronounce upon any de- 
cision which they have adopted... We 
have no more right to interfere in this 
instance, than in any other exercise of 
municipal authority. Are we to make a 
condition of our connexion with any fo- 
reign country, that its criminal Jaw shall 
be equitably and leniently administered ; 
or if justice be perverted from its course, 
and punishment rigorously enforced, to 
conceive that the guilt is ours, if we do 
not interfere with the means of redress? 
Let us put a stronger case than the pre- 
gent Instance. Let us suppose that any 
body of subjects in Hungary should com- 

lain, that the rights of the nation were 
invaded and the people reduced to a 
state of the most abject and crucl op- 
pression; should we, in consequence of 
such representation, be entitled to inter- 
fere in order to vindicate their privileges, 
and rescue them trom the tyranny of the 
sovereign? But Jet us bring the case 
bome to ourselves, and ask how this 
country would feel if any interference 
were attempted by a foreign power with 
respect to the proceedings of its govern- 
ment? I hope that this country never will 
nor can produce any parallel instance to 
the transaction in question: but Ict us 
for a moment suppose that we were par- 
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ties to any transaction of such a nature 

as to excite feelings of compassion, re- 

gret, and horror in forcign nations, and to 

produce from them an interference founded 

on such sentiments; should we conceive 

them justified in making their feelings the 

standard of our conduct—in setting up 

their judgment in opposition to our au- 

thority, and by their interference, con- 

trolling our independence? I will state a 

strong case. Let us suppose that some 

country, not a party to the slave trade, 

should take upon itself to interpose with 

respect to our conduct in this traffic 

If humanity and justice are abstractedly 

stated as sufficient grounds of interference, 

here is a trade carried on in opposition 

to the eternal principles of justice, and 

accompanied with instances of cruclty and 

outrage the most shocking to humanity. 

What instance of imdividual oppression 

can be put in competition with the injus- 

tice of a traffic which strikes at the root 

of every moral obligation? What case of 
private suffering can be brought forward 

so atrocious in its nature or dreadful in 

its circumstanees? Yet, fecling as I do 

on that subject, and supposing even the 

Empcror actuated by similar sentiments, 

would I, or those who think with me on 

the question, conceive his imperial ma- 

jesty to be justified, if he made the sup- 

pression of the slave trade a condition of 
his alliance with us? Would not every 

man in this House repel with indignation 

this interference with our domestic eco- 

nomy, this invasion of the authority of. 
our government, this insult to our national 

independence? No instance of such in- 
terference as is now proposed has ever oc- 
curred at any former period. No case 

has been made out, which calls upon the 
House to interfere; nor could such in- 

terference be attempted without establish- 
ing a principle of the most unwarrantable 

tendency; 4 principle inconsistent with 
the internal policy and independent rights 
of foreign states. I cannot, therefore, 

consent to interfere in this instance. It 
would be improper for this House to take 

any share in a transaction, which in no 

degree comes within their province, and 
on which their decision could have no in- 
fluence. 

Mr. Fox said:—When I find an appeal 
so forcibly made to humanity, to justice, 
and to policy, attempted to be eluded by 
an elaborate display of sophistry, I can- 
not delay one moment to give utterance 
to the sentiments with which I am 
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impressed. Notwithstanding the disap- | stitution is to be infringed ; when the pri- 
probation I feel of the manner in which: vileges of the House are to be diere- 
the right hon. gentleman has argued the garded; the right hon. gentleman has no 
subject, I am glad to find that one good | objection to abandon the principle, and to 
effect has arisen from the discussion ; | | be guided bythe exception; and it is only 
rejoice to find that the enormity which my | when an illustrious sufferer is to be rescued 
hon. friend so eloquently painted, is at | from the dungeons of despotism ; it is 
length admitted. But the right hon. gen- | only when humanity, when justice, when 
tleman doubts the truth of the facts which | virtue plead their strongest claims, that 
have been stated. Certainly there is no' general rule cannet, in his estimation, 
legal proof, no formal evidence, to sub- | abate the smallest portion of its rigour. 
stantiate them; but, without any very fa- | If in one instance we admit the exception, 
vourable opinion of the candour of gen- | here alone he perceives no limits to its ap- 
tlemen upon the other side, I will under- | plication. It is said, that there are no BS 
take, if necessary, to furnish such evi-|cedents. I will, however, tell theright hon. 
dence as cannot fail to place the matter | gentleman that there are many precedents 
beyond dispute. Is not the circumstance | in the history of Europe; some where such 
a mattcr of notoriety? Can any degree | interferences were without effect ; others, 
of doubt be thrown upon the answer which | when they were meer with success. 
Madame La Fayette received fromthe Em- | When our ambassador left Paris at the be- 
peror, or the letter in reply to the alter-| ginning of the present contest, he left be- 
native that was proposed toherapplication? | hind him a powerful intercession in favour 
Do we not know that a government em-| of the unfortunate king. Is the case of the 
barked in a war in defence of religion, | interference of France, in favour of As- 
humanity, and social order, upon the re-| gill, referred to in an ga book which 
quest of this illustrious lady, not merely | every body has read, unknown, and does 
refuse the favour, but, with a diabolical | this form no precedent? [I wish to know 
refinement of cruelty and of insult, con-| what there was in the connexion of France 
nect the refusal with an insidious endea-{ with America so intimate and so peculiar, 
vour to tempt her from her honourable! that warranted that court todo with Ame- 
purpose ? What are the terms which they | rica what we cannot attempt with Austria? 
annex to the indulgence they offer? You | Were they more closely united by the na- 
Inust not come to Vienna; you may go | ture of their cause, or the circumstances 
elsewhere ; but it is upon condition of, of their alliance, than we to that all 

the desertion of your husband for ever! with respect to whom we entertain sich 
The letter which records this inhuman , scrupulous delicacies? After the glorious 
proposal, is public: its authenticity is | share which we were proud to boast in the 
incontestible. Andcan we doubt that the . victories of the archduke, can we doubt 
nunisters who on this occasion advised the , of the intimacy of the relation only where 
Emperor to commit an outrage never sur- | it may promote the cause of humanity and 
passed by Robespierre,are guilty of those | of justice? The words of the Emperor 
other circumstances which have been im- | are clear and intelligible: ‘his hands are 
puted to them. Let us not think to jus- | tied up; he is bound.” Surely this does 
tify the conduct by any doubt of its truth. | not mean that the Emperor is bound by 
But, says the right hon. gentleman, ifwe , any law. Is he so limited in the exercise 
interfere upon the present occasion, strong | of his power, especially in the country 
as it is, we violate the general principle ; which is the scene of this atrocity, that 
that prohibits us to interfere in the inter- ' he docs not possess the authority to liber- 
nal regulations of independent  states.' ate a prisoner unjustly detained? Then 
Has he, however, forgotten the general! he must be bound by his allies; by some 
argument which he has so frequently urged | one of those known powers with whom he 
to us upon many important questions? ; is connected. To show, therefore, that 
© Is the principic to be admitted with no! Great Britain is not the power to whom 
linutation ? can the rule sufter no excep- | this injustice is to be ascribed, to preserve 
tions” The only difference we have had | our honour and our character unsullied, I 
with him is, whether, in the cases for! call upon the House to pass a vote that 
which he contended, the exception was will rescue us from the imputation of be- 
to be endured 2?) When the power of the : ing concerned in so detestable a transac- 
crown is to be increased at the expense of | tion, and attach the infamy to the party 
the liberties of the people ; when the con- {to whom in reality it belongs——-But we 
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are told, you will interfere in the domestic 
economy and regulations of independent 
states. [I answer, no; this is not a ques- 
tion which affects domestic economy. I 
see general La Fayette and his unfortu- 
nate companions transferred from the pri- 
sons ot the king of Prussia to the dun- 
geons of the Pinieror. and why, but 
because he was considered to be thie pri- 
soner of the allies? I am aware that a 
cavil may be employed; but surely it 
cannot be employed with success;— 
namely, that, .as La Fayette was taken 
prisoner before we engaged in the war, he 
js the prisoner of those powers only who 
were then engaged. I hope that such a 
pitiful cavil will not be urged. The trans- 
fer of this unfortunate man from his ori- 
ginal place of confinement is a complete 
pose that he was not the prisoner of the 
king of Prussia, or of the emperor of 
Germany, but of the powers confederated 
against France. And can this be called 
an interference in domestic policy? Is 
La Fayette the subject of the Emperor ; 
or was he taken up for violating laws which 
he was bound to obey? No: he was 
taken as a prisoner of war; and, of course, 
ought to be held as the prisoner of the al- 
lies jointly. Be it then, that he is to be 
considered as a prisoner of war (though 
even this is a point which may admit of 
dispute) ; itis a common custom to allow 
to such their Jiberty upon their parole, 
and upon condition that ny shall not 
again serve during the war. Was any such 


proposal made to La Fayette tf No: with 
that diabolical malice which prompted the , 


ministers of the [Emperor to tempt the 
wite of this illustrious sufferer to depart 
from the magnanimous purpose she had 
formed of succouring her oppressed hus- 
band, they in vain attempted to seduce 
the gallant La Fayette to renounce that 
bright reputation he had so nobly ac- 
quircd, to tarnish those laurels with which 
he is decked, to sacrifice that proud and 
dignified character that will flourish in the 
annals of the world, and live in the esti- 
mation of posterity, when kings and the 
crowns they wear are mouldering in the 
dust. They put to him the question, 
«Will you give a sanction to those who 
disapprove the constitution, and take up 
arms to destroy it?” His negative was 
decided. La Fayette, while he disap- 
proved the measures by which he was 
driven from his country, felt a magnani- 
mity that did not permit him to promote 
the designs of those who were confederated 
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against it; nor would he violate, by a 
treacherous act, that duty and that af- 
fection which he still felt for his coun- 
try. Ihope and trust, therefore, that the 
House will feel that La Fayette was de- 
tained, not as a subject of the Emperor, 
but as a prisoner of war; and not as a pri- 
soner of the Emperor, but asa prisoner of 
the allies. —Shall I be told by the right 
hon. gentleman that there is no connexion 
between the infamy of so base an injustice 
as this, and the very success with which 
a common cause is pursued? Suppose 
‘that, at the period when this country was 
at peace with France, when her internal 
situation was such as would not have in- 
duced the right hon. gentleman to inter- 
fere, had he been united with her by 
treaties,and about to act with her as an 
ally in defence of religion, of humanity, 
and of social order, would he not have 
said to her rulers, the object of the con- 
federacy cannot be pursued with success, 
unless you remove the scandal and the 
disgrace which your internal proceedings 
must occasion? When a war ts pretended 
to be undertaken to defend religion, juse 
tice, and social order, is it possible, while 
such unheard-of cruelty exists, while it is 
| perpetrated by one of the allies co-operat- 
ing for those objects, and exercised to- 
wards the person of a warin friend to li- 
mited monarchy, a martyr to that cause 
and to his principles, that those objects 
can be prosecuted with success, that the 
confederates can mcrit any confidence in 
their sincerity? It is not enough to vindi- 
cate the honour of this country from a 
partnership in so vile a transaction, that 
we are told by the right hon. gentleman 
that Great Britain is perfectly free from 
any part of the blame. We should de- 
clare by that intercession which we ought 
to make with our ally, that we are wholly 
unconcerned: that so far as lies in our 
power, we have done every thing to vin- 
dicate ourselves from the infamy, and to 
remedy the injustice. Is it contrary to 
the rights of independent states, and the 
usage of nations, to intercede with an 
ally in the cause of humanity?) Many ine 
stances have occurred when this interces- 
sion has been made with success, and 
none is to be found where it gave offence. 
But when we reflect upon the nature of 
the alliance which subsists between this 
country and Austria the loans which, from 
year to vear, the Emperor has received, 
the extraordinary zeal with which minis- 


ee have stepped forward to supply his 
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necessities, must not every man acknow- 
ledge that here, if in any case, there is as 
little room for scruple as there would be 
ground for offence? Till this be done in 
an open and unequivocal manner, I must 
believe that the Emperor is really bound, 
and that hé is prevented from pursuing 
his inclinations by some ally, by whom 
he is in a situation to be controlled.—The 
right hon. gentleman says, that to adopt 
such a precedent, would be to make us 
parties in every internal transaction of our 
allies to which any objection could be 
formed. He tells us sometimes, that it is 
a false mode of reasoning to argue from 
the rule against the exception, and from 
the policy of the little to the policy of the 
great; and I certainly do not feel myself 
disposed to controvert the general truth 
of the observation; but the present is a 
case of mercy, that mercy which itself is 
only an exception to the grand _ principle 
of justice, and held no less dignified in 
its nature, and no less honourable in its 
pees Why, then, does the right 
1on. gentleman stand so high upon the 
principle? Why does he refuse to admit 
the limitation in an instance so glorious? 
_ The right hon. gentleman professes to 
have admired the exalted virtues and the 
heroic magnanimity of the unfortunate 
wife of general La Fayette; but, so much 
is the spirit of chivalry decayed, that he 
willingly allows her to moulder in the 
dismal recesses of a dungeon. Much as 
he admires this lady’s conduct, she is to 
be little benefited by this admiration ; 
much as her situation excites his sympa- 
thy, he will make no effort for her deli- 
verance. Ifthe people of this country 
must exult in the victories of prince 
Charles, and participate in their glory, 
will they not feel with equal transport 
the triumph of relieving the unfortunate ? 
Ihave often been accused by the right 
hon. gentleman, because I have expressed 
myseit freely in praise of those traits of 
gallantry, which the enemy has displayed. 
But the archduke Charles, possessing 
those qualities which are the usual com- 
panions of bravery, fecls and does justice 
to the merit of an enemy. The dead 
body of a French general (Marceau), 
which bad fallen into his power, he res- 
tores to his companions, and pays to his 
funeral those last honours that are due to 
bravery. lad this generous prince the 
disposal of La Fayctte, who can doubt 
of the conduct he would pursue? The 
same disposition that induced him to ren- 
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der justice to the merit of Marceau, 
would lead him to esteem the qualities of 
La Fayette. If we may judge of the court 
of Vienna, from the character of this 
prints. the Emperor must be bound up 
rom following his own inclination. If 
we are to fix the blame upon any particu- 
lar quarter, we should rather suspect of 
prolonging the misery of La Fayette, those 
individuals who have reviled all French- 
men who have been connected with the 
Revolution, than those who have shown 
themselves capable of allowing them the 
merit they deserve. The Emperor is 
young in years, and in command. We 
all know how easy it is in courtiers to con- 
ceal the truth. Madame La Fayette asks 
leave to come to Vienna to obtain a con- 
sultation concerning the deplorable state 
of her health. She gains permission to 
leave her prigon on conditions with which 
she cannot comply. Yet these ministers, 
in their low and grovelling minds, seemed 
to be afraid that they had granted too 
much. They dreaded that-she might 
come to Vicnna; and disclose the horrid 
scene of iniquity with which the Emperor 
was unacquainted. ee then say, you 
may go to Hungary, to Bohemia, or any 
where else except Vienna; there you are 
not to come. Was it from any apprehen- 
sion that she who had spent so much of 
her life in the dungeons of anarchy and of 
despotism; that she who had distinguished 
herself by her ie conduct, her do- 
mestic temper, her mild and gentle vir- 
tues, was there to prove dangerous by 
her intrigues? No; they feared that she 
might obtain an audience of the Emperor, 
and display such a picture of her husband's 
sufferings and her own, as would strike 
his mind with indignation and horror. It 
is true, that these events to a certain ex- 
tent are public: that even the debates of 
this House may be known at Vienna. 
But still such matters as this are carefully, 
and oiten successfully concealed from the 
knowledge of princes. This will hardly 
be thought possible to those who judge 
only by wnat they sce in this country. 
What happened to the king of Spain, 
however may prove true of the Empe- 
ror of Germany. During the whole 
course of the war with Spain his Ca- 
tholic majesty was toid, and had _ be- 
lieved, that his troops were always vic- 
torious, and, to his astonishment, the 
first account he received of disaster was, 
when his ministers, frightened into peace, 
informed him of the defeat of his army, 
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and advised him to put anend to the war 
on any terms. It is impossible not to be- 
lieve, that the Emperor has been cruelly 
deceived. How, then, is his fame to be 
cleared, and hisreputation to be retrieved ? 
How is he at length to do away the injus- 
tice which has so long been practised by 
an abuse of his authority? Suppose my 
hon. friend were sent to Vienna for this 
object, would he possess the means of ex- 
plaining to the Emperor the cruelties 
which his ministers had inflicted? No. 
This could only be done by a communi- 
cation between equals. Let the king of 
Great Britain intimate to the Emperor, by 
direct communication, the true situation 
of the case, and the real sentiment of the 
British nation coming from an equal au- 
thority, cannot fail of success. Will the 
House look to the treatment of general 
La Fayette without emotions ofsympathy, 
or turn from his sufferings without feelings 
of exccration? If they refuse to yield to 
those natural and generaus sentiments 
which his history and his misfortunes are 
calculated to inspire, they are callous to 
every feeling which can dignify the human 
character. To La Fayette can be im- 
puted none of the horrors which have dis- 
graced the Revolutionin France. By al- 
most all he is admitted to have been well 
intentioned: he acted only in the first 
times of the Revolution: he participated 
in none of the atrocities which succeeded. 
True to the principles he professed, he 
sacrificed to the sacred impulse of duty 
every thing which was dear to his heart. 
Surely the sufterings he has undergone, 
the unmerited persecution he has suftered, 
his constancy, his courage, and his vir- 
tue, form claims which appeal equally to 
the calm dictates of reason, and the warm 
feclings of humanity. I sincerely hope 
that the House will do themselves honour 
by sanctioning so virtuous a cause. 
the minister should show himself dead to 
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motion only requested the House to use 
its interference in order to prevail on 
his majesty to intercede with the Emperor 
in behalf of this unfortunate general. The 
House might very well do this: neither 
the crown nor the government could be 
degraded by an act of mercy; and if the 
House agreed to the motion, the universal 
voice of the people of Great Britain would 
applaud their decision. 

Mr. Martin trusted that the motion 
would not be resisted. Many of the 
members were young men, from whose 
feelings a decision that would do honour 
to them might be justly expected. 

Mr. I. H. Browne observed, that the 
question before the House ought to be 
decided on the simple ground of its own 
merits, without any reference whatever 
to the feelings of gentlemen. He could 
not help thinking, that the motion was 
objectionable on many grounds, but par- 
ticularly as it stated facts which did not 
cdme in an authentic state before the 
House. 

Mr. Grey said, it was impossible to hear 
the narrative of the sufferings of La 
Fayette, without the most acute feelings 
of compassion for him and the unfortu- 
nate partners of his misery. It was a 


cause in which it would have well become 


the government of a great nation to inter- 
fere without any application. But when 
he heard it stated that such interference 
would be inconsistent with the relation 
in which we stood to the government of 
Austria, he hoped that the House, as the 
only remaining resource, would direct 
the application to be made. He felt it 
unnecessary to go at length into the sub- 
ject: after the eloquent and pathetic 
appeal which had been made to the House; 
and he considered it as a happy omen, 


‘that not one individual had come forward 


J 


humanity and to the glory of the coun- | 


try, I hope the House will feel with their 
constituents, and rescue from oppression 
a person so long the sport of adversity, 
and the victim of despotism. 

Mr. W. Smith said, there was a pos- 
sibility that Fayette had been confined 
in this rigorous manner by the Emperor, 
the request of the brothers of the 
French king; if so, and government 
chose to interfere, he had not a doubt 
but the count d’Artois might be induced 
to relinquish his claim on the Emperor's 
promise of such confincment. The 


tT 


If | to oppose the motion, excepting the chan- 


cellor of the exchequer. He earnestly 
hoped, that either the British government 
would intercede with the court of Vienna 
in behalf of these unfortunate captives, or 
that the government of France would sti- 
pulate for their release as an article of the 
treaty of peace. 

Mr. Wilberforce could not accede to 
the motion in its present form, because he 
did not think that the facts stated were 
sufficiently ascertyined, and because he 
was not sure that the circumstance of 
Fayette’s confinement had been injurious 
to the cause of his majesty and his allies ; 
nor, on the other hand, did he think it a 
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cause in which it was improper for the 
House to interfere. He was confident, if 
suspicion was before entertained that the 
government of this country was concerned 
in his confinement, that such suspicion 
could not exist after what had fallen from 
his right hon, friend. He conceived, 
however, that it was the duty ofa great 
and respectable assembly, to look abroad 
into the world, and to attend to the 
claims of misery, wherever objects of dis- 
tress were to be found. Though he could 
not vote, therefore, for the motion in its 
present form, he would move, as an 
amendment, that instead of the words of 
the original motion, be substituted the 
following: —‘ That an humble address 
be presented to his majesty, humbly to 
submit to his majesty, the propriety of 
his majesty’s using his good offices with 
his ally the emperor of Germany, for 
the liberation of the general La Fayette, 
and Messieurs La Tour Maubourg, and 
Bureau de Pusy.” 

The Amendment being regularly pro- 
posed, and the question being put upon it, 
The Master of the Rolls conceived the 

motion to have been made on the suppo- 
sition, that his Britannic majesty was con- 
cerned in the detention of La Fayette ; 
and now that the chancellor of the 
exchequer had disavowed our having any 
concern in the matter, he could not sce 
the propricty of the motion, nor of the 
amendment. 

Lord Hawkesbury was averse both to 
the original motion and amendment. 
When the late unfortunate royal family 
of Krance were in the depth of their mis- 
fortunes, he recollected there was a dis- 
cussion-in this House, as to the propriety 
of adopting some measures in their be- 
half. The debate was adjourned to the 
following day; and he remembered, that 
the night hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Tox ) stated, that he could not give his 
assent to the address to his majesty, be- 
cause he was not prepared to take any 
step in consequence ;* by which he un- 
derstood him to mean, that he was not 
prepared, ifthe measures should prove in- 
effectual, to agree to go to war. Now, 
he would ask, in the present instance, if 
the government should intercede with the 
court of Vienna in behalf of La Fayette, 
whether the House were prepared to 
break their alliance with Austria in case 
of the failure of that intercession? The 


* See Vol. 30, p. 60. 
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precedents which had been quoted did 
not apply to the present case. In the 
Instance of captain Asgill, the application 
was made, not by the court, but person- 
ally by the queen of France. There was 
only one ground on which the House 
would be justified in interfering, namely, 
if the conduct of the court of Vienna, 
was notoriously unjust and iniquitous. 
But of this, on the present occasion, the 
House were not proper judges ; for in the 
first place, they had no authentic state- 
ment of facts befure them; and in the 
next, even if they were in possession of 
the facts, it would be unjust to pass a de- 
cision till the court of Vienna was heard 
in its own defence. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he would not have 
troubled the House, since so little had been 
advanced in opposition to the motion, had 
they not been brought into a situation of 
difficulty, in consequence of the amend- 
He hoped, however, the motion 
would not be got rid of by a quibble. 
The noble lord had asked, if we were pre- 
pared to break off our alliance with the 
Emperor, if our intercessions failed of 
success? In the first place, there was no 
Fcason to anticipate a failure; and in the 
next, the failure of the attempt by no 
means implied the necessity of breaking 
off the alliance. With respect to the pre- 
cedent of Mr. Asgill which had been dis- 
puted, the objection was not well found- 
ed; for though the application originated 
in the queen, it came immediately from 
the king of France. The gentlemen op- 
posite seemed to triumph in the silence 
of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Wind- 
ham); andthe reason, he firmly believed, 
was, that he might draw aside the myste- 
rious veil from this crucl, barbarous, and 
vindictive proceeding, with that manly 
and generous indiscretion by which the . 
House knew his character to be marked. 
Ilis tongue, he believed, was bound by 
the same cause as the Emperor's hands ; 
and the House knew pretty well who was 
the gaoler. He could see no motive for 
the unprecedented rigor which had been 
employed against La Fayette, than that 
which was suggested from his being a 
steady friend to liberty. He believed 
him to be a man of inflexible honour, and 
that he vied with the brightest characters 
in the English history. To the spirit of 
a Hampden he united the loyalty of a 
Falkland. If the court of Vienna was 
mean enough to take advantage of his 
helpless situation, he hoped the French 
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government, overlooking the past, would | us, and could be viewed by us in no other 


reclaim La Fayette and his fellow-suf- 
ferers as French citizens. How much 
such a conduct would suit the generosity 
and magnanimity of the French republic ! 
and what a contrast it would be of repub- 
lican resentment and monarchical grati- 
tude, that from this Atheistical govern- 
ment we should learn the principle of the 
forgiveness of injuries, and lessons of eter- 
nal vengeance only from the regular 
Christian government of kings ! 

Mr. Windham (secretary at war) said, 
that if he had not intended to speak, he 
must have risen on the irresistible invita- 
tion held out to him in the latter part of 
the speech of the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last. He rose, however, not as 
that hon. gentleman had so pleasantly 
surmised, to reveal any thing that sccret- 
ly lurked in the bosoms of ministers, but 
to tear the veil from the face of the hon. 
gentleman and his friends, and show to 
the House and to the world what was the 
sae motive to their humanity ; 
what it really was that put their feelings 
in motion, what it was that suggested to 
them the extraordinary notion of selecting 
the marquis de la Fayette, and marking 
him out as an object whose misfortunes 
entitled him to the general sympathy of 
mankind. The House had been called 
upon by the hon. general ima speech of 
much ability, well calculated, from its 
style and delivery, to excite emotions of 
pity in their breasts, for a most extraor- 
dinary and unusual interposition, on the 
plea of humanity. The questions that 
arose from this were—the weight of merit 
of the sufferer, the degree of humanity to 
which he was entitled, and the right he 
derived to be considered a fit subject for 
general humanity. Before he entered 
upon the discussion of these topics, he 
would say a word of the merit of this 
gentleman who was the subject of the 
motion, as he stood with regard to 
this country. He had been one of the 
most active and irreconcileable enemies 
of Engiand, in the American revolution. 
His visit to this country, immediately pre- 
vious tothatstep, was at best not quite cor- 
rect. It was hardly to be supposed that 
he would designedly go there, tresh from 
the hospitality and cwvilities of this coun- 
try, if he had not had some view injurious 
to it. Ele mentioned this merely to show, 
that this gentleman, who had been held 
out for our particular favour and interpo- 
sition, was, at best, a perfect stranger to 
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light, than as one of those who rose 
and fell in the course of the Frence revo- 
lution. 

Viewing him, then, only as a person 
bearing a share in that revolution, he con- 
ceived there was nothing to be seen in 
him different from those ambiguous or 
worse men, who, in a spirit of perverted 
and unjustifiable ambition, introduced 
that fatal revolution into their country, 
and paused when the ruin had _ been irre- 
trievably done. To him, and those who 
thought with him, that the authors of that 
revolution had been the bitterest enemies 
of mankind, M. de la Fayette was no object 
of esteem or favour ; and, ifas a stranger he 
was to be considered at all, must be consi- 
dered to disadvantage. With the hon. 
gentleman who made the motion, how- 
ever, the marquis stood ina different si- 
tuation: there were ties between them of 
a personal kind—for in early life a friend- 
ship subsisted between them, which the 
hon. general (much to his own credit, 
no doubt), would not suffer to be lost or 
obliterated, when his friend was in diffi- 
culty and distress. While he bore this 
testimony to the hon. gentleman’s heart, 
he must, in justice bear testimony to 
his ability also; and particularly to the 
singular address which he displayed’ in 
urging, with all its force, those parts of 
the case which were most likely to kindle 
feelings of sympathy in his auditors, 
while he touched slightly upon that part 
which was weak and untenable, namely, 
the fact of the seizure of M. de la Fayette, 
as contrary to the Jaw of nations. This 
question had been before discussed, and 
from the first mention of it, 1¢ had been, 
and still continued to be, his unalterable 
opinion, that whether on the point of 
his having ceased to act with hostility, 
or on the point of his having been taken 
upon neutral ground, the arrest was 
not contrary to the law of nations or 
of justice: for le was taken in the cha- 
racter of an cnemy, which he could not 
lay aside at will, when it served his pur- 
poses. When two nations were at wer, 
it did not depend upon one party only 
when the war was to cease; nor was it 
competent to one country, or any indivi- 
dual of either country, to divest himself 
of the character of an enemy, or claim the 
privileges of peace, without the concur- 
rence of the other. It was certain, that 
the friend of our enemy was our enemy ; 
but it did not follow that the converse 
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of that was true, and that the enemy of | 
our encmy was our friend. However the : 
demands of personal safety, or the ruin 

of his ambitious schemes, had made the- 
marquis an enemy to the men who at that 

time filled the usurped government of 

France, his hostility to Austria was not 

less than before, nor was he competent to 

divest himsclt of it, all at once, for his 

own convenience. As to the question of 

his being taken on neutral ground, it 

was one with which neither of the con- 

tending parties had any thing todo. To 

the third, or neutral power, on whose 

territory he was taken, and to it alone, it 

belonged’ to complain of the act as an 

infraction of neutrality; so that neither. 
France nor America, and still less Eng- 
land, had any thing to do with it. View- 
ing the transaction, therefore, in its own 
direct form, and in all its relations, there 
was no injustice in it with regard to the 
infraction of neutrality, no violation of 
the law of nations. 

The marquis de la Fayette was, there- 
fore, to be considered by the House (since 
he was forced upon their deliberations) 
first, as a prisoner of war, under the ordi- 
nary law of nations, and next, as a stranger 
to eaclanll This last position no one 
could deny. He was not a native, nor had 
he been naturalized ;s he had never been in 
our service; he had never been even our 
prisoner ; this country had no share in him 
or his services; he was no inhabitant of 
any country which had been conquered ' 
and delivered up to the king of Great, 
Britain; he was not one of those who 
embodied in the cause oftheir lawful mo- 
narch and government, or joined those 
who ranged under the banners of England, 
and were murdered in cold blood by their 
enemies ; he never had even constructively 
put himself under the protection of this 
country; he had never been friendly to 
her interests. So that he was as com- 
pletely separate from this country, its in- 
terests, or its favours, as any other person 
whatsoever on the face of the globe. On 
the subject of La Fayette’s merit in the 
revolution he would say but hittle. it 
had, in fact, been soslenderly relied upon 
by the hon. gentleman, that it was unne- 
cessary for him to enter much into it; 
but never, never should be forgotten his 
gross and criminal neglect in June 1789; 
never his conduct on the memorable 
Sth and 6th of October, in which there 
was clear and evident matter for con- 
demnation, which, with the fate that sub- 
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sequently attended him, should be an 
eternal lesson to all those whe, actuated 
by similar motives of guilty ambition, 
would bring ruin on their country. When 
at the head of the National Guards, did 
he lead them, as was his duty, to the re- 
lief of his king?) If he had not done so, 
what excuse could be offered for him ? 
Would it be said, that he acted under the 
impression of terror for himself? If so, 
would they insist upon that as an excuse ? 
or would they say, that he ought not to 
have risked his life. A soldier, honoured 
with such rank and favour, commanding 
the guards, could not have fallen in a 
nobler cause. Ele ought, even though 
certain .of death, to have encountered it 
in discharge of his duty, and expiated, in 
some sort, the great calamities his ambi- 
tion had occasioned. His own excuse 
was, that he had no command over the 
guards ; but what could be said of a man, 
who having declared that he had no com- 
mand over troops, continued nevertheless 
along with them? He should have re- 
tired, and in repentance endeavoured to 
atone for tlie.ruin he had made. But no: 
it was well understood what part he play- 
ed, and what end he had in view. After 
having amused the king with a promise 
that there was no danger, whichthrew him 
off his guard; after the palace had been 
forced, and the royal family placed in 
imminent danger, he appeared.  Lulled 
into security by his promises, the king 
and queen had gone to rest: the mob 
burst so suddenly into the palace, that 
her majesty was obliged to escape une 
dressed. La Fayette said, that no far- 
ther violence would be offered; but when 
called for, he was not intown. For how 
much mischief was he not answerable ! 
Having so far shown the culpable 
conduct of La Fayette, he would now go 
to the great act of merit to which the 
friends of the marquis had been obliged 
to resort for want of better, and on which 
they seemed to lay so much reliance, as 
an act that was to redeem all that he had 
done before, namely, his merit in shake 
ing and breaking down that constitution 
which had for ages existed, and which, 
though abused, was yet capable of refor- 
mation. Appeal had been made to _ his 
conduct, in having saved the king from 
that very danger into which his machina- 
tions had betrayed him; to all which he 
(Mr. W.) gave no credit, nor, he believed, 
would the House, or any unprejudiced 
rational person—no, not an iota of credit 
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farther than this, that his ambitious strides 
had brought him to a period at which he 
was obliged to stop ; and that he refrained 
from his own factious proceedings only 
when a more furious faction threatened to 
overpower him. He would not say, for he 
did not believe, that La Fayette wished 
entirely to destroy the king, or to erect a 
republic in the place of the monarchy, 
but that he wished to lower the king to a 
atate of independence on himself, and to 
be, like Trinculo in the Tempest, 
‘¢ viceroy over him.” To encounter such 
evidence of guilt, stronger proofs than 
any which had been adduced were neces- 
sary. Considering the temper and opi- 
nions of the hon. gentlemen opposite, it 
J peta somewhat extraordinary that 

ey should be advocates for La Fayette. 
They might be supposed to forgive his 
‘¢ treachery to his sovereign the king,” 
but how could they pardon him for the 
more abominable crime of ‘‘ treason to the 
sovereign people?” This was one of the 
wionstrous inconsistencies in which the con- 
ductors of revolutions necessarily involved 
themselves. If La Fayette was fallen 
into misery, he had fallen a victim of his 
own act, and his own principles. He 
had brought himself into that state into 
which all fomentors of great and ruinous 
revolutions must necessarily fall. He had 
betrayed and ruined his country and his 
king, and took refuge for his character 
and conscience in his own defeat ; claiming 
merit for stopping just at that point, be- 
yond which it was out of his power to go; 
and then he became the enemy of those 
whom he had made the instrument of his 
designs upon the king. He was the first 
to bring destruction upon the supreme 
power. and the first that turned against the 
Jacobins. That he was the author of in- 
finite calamities, no one would deny, of 
what his motives had been, there was no 

roof; but there was no more presumption 
in favour of his innocence, than there was 
in favour of any of the other persons who 
were concerned in that horrible transac- 
tion. 

M. La Fayette, then, being thus proved 
to be, as to England, a total stranger, the 
question to which he proposed next to 
advert was, that of humanity, which, in 
point of fact, was the whole question of 
the night. With respect to the rigour 
with which that gentleman was described 
to have been treated, he believed there 
- was much of exaggeration in it; but 
taken as a subject of humanity to wark 
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upon, he did not see how or why it 
should be separated, as it were, and select- 
ed from others. As the mere suffering 
of an individual, it must certainly excite 
pity : there was no case of calamity what- 
ever, which, if seen abstracted from other 
considerations, but must excite the feelings 
of every one deserving the name of man. 
In this view all cases of suffering had a 
right to be considered: but was every 
case, public or private, to draw interposi- 
tion in its behalf? Did gentlemen look 
round, and consider the innumerable cala- 
mities that by the wise dispositions of 
Providence, beset human nature on every 
side, and offered so many subjects of 
appeal to our commiseration ? Did they 
recollect how many, without offence or 
fault pf magnitude, but merely under the 
influence of error, were drinking of the 
bitterest cup of life, to which it was ime 
possible to extend interposition. Did 
they consider how many there were besides 
La Fayette, pining in confinement, for 
debt or for crime? ‘To see or think of a 
human creature enduring the rigours of 
imprisonment, or being carried to the ex- 
ecution of that punishment which the 
laws award for the expiation of crime, 
abstractedly, must wring the heart of any 
man with sympathizing commiseration ; 
but men should not, in such cases, consi- 
der the suffering separate from the causes 
and circumstances which occasioned it; 
humanity would kindle compassion; but 
reason must overrule that feeling in con- 
sideration of the cause. This was the 
reigning practical fallacy by which ques- 
tions of a very simple nature were 
attempted to be confounded. In the 
number of those who had produced the 
French revolution, and followed it up 
with those enormities which had surpass- 
ed all that poets had ever fancied, there 
were many who viewing their sufferings in 
naked abstraction, would excite compare 
sion. For instance, that gentleman named 
Collot d’Herbois—he was condemned to 
Guiana, to which place vast numbers of 
the most learned and venerable men ex- 
isting, the clergy of France, had alsobeen 
condemned, for no other reason but be- 
cause they refused to abjure their religion, 
deny their God, and act in contradiction 
to their consciences. The place was 
chosen as that in which human nature 
would be most exposed to suffer, and 
every thing was done to render the natural 
evils of the country more dreadful and 
destructive. If we were to abstract the 
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safferings of the wretch from the crimes 
that led to it, we could not but wish him 
rescued from such misery. We would 
say (perhaps as others may say in nearly 
similar cases ), **’T'is true Collot d’Herbois 
killed many thousand people; ’tis true, 
that when the guillotincs were insufficient, 
and the executioners were fatigued with 
putting them to death, he sent them, for 
more speedy dispatch, into a great square, 
where he fired upon them with cannon, and 
ordered ina party of cavalry to cut and 
trample to death the few who had escaped 
the guns ; but ‘tis also true, that the thing 
is passed; and that the men are in their 
graves, and cannot be brought to life 
again. Poor Collot! He is not the 
better for being in Guidha—what is the use 
of it—let us send for him, and bring him 
home—how can men of feeling think of 
prolonging the punishment of poor Collot 
d'Herbois!? This was a perfect illustra- 
tion of that false humanity by which gen- 
tlemen wished the House now to be 
guided ; but he would tell them, that true 
humanity taught a different lesson, and 
interdicted the practice of that spurious im. 
posture under the name of it, which they 
advised. Mankind were not formed to pity 
at once the oppressed and the oppressor; 
the choice of the hon. gentlemen opposite, 
was, to take up and espouse the cause of 
the oppressor; but for his part, he would 
take .upand espouse that of the oppressed. 
He could not separate the idea of M. La 
Fayette from the millions who were suffer- 
ing by his crimes. Did gentlemen doubt 
it? Let them look into our streets, and 
see men equal to La Fayette in honour, in 
rank, in talents, in courage, in every valu- 
able quality which his warmest advocates 
could boast that he possessed, exiled 
from home, ruined by the revolution, of 
which he was the leader and instigator, 
and involved in misery, in wretchedness, 
and beggary, by his crimes. Did gentle- 
men who urged this measure know, or 
rather was it possible they should not 
know, that the opinion of all the best in- 
formed men in France was, that La Fa- 
yette’s conduct to the king was cruel, 
ferocious, and unmanly? And was it 
not universally known, from those who 
were in the confidence of the queen of 
France, that that august and magnani- 
mous personage often declared, he was 
the only man she could never forgive? 
She was often heard to say, she could 
forgive Barnave, nay, would interpose 
between him and the stroke of the exe- 
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cutioner—but never could or would 
forzive La Fayette. 

Having discussed these points, he 
would now apply himself to a part which 
would bring the House nearer to the con- 
sideration of the prey of interference. 
Would the House, he asked, believe that 
the Emperor was unmindful of his consan- 
guinity with the royal sufferers. under this 
man’s plans? Could they suppose that 
that monarch, knowing all that had been 
just stated to be true, could fuil of har- 
bouring a just indignation against the 
author of his near relation’s calamities 
and death? And were we, without 
being apprized what his designs were, or 
what his actual treatment of La Favette, 
to interpose with respect te his mode of 
treating the personal author of such 
crimes? Surely not: it would be not 
only impolitic and impertinent, as respec- 
tmg ourselves, but extremely indecent 
and improper, as regarding his imperial 
majesty, to interpose in a case that es 50 
very near him. In answer to an ° 
gentleman who had countenanced the mo- 
tion by a speech and an amendment, ard 
in whose opinion it was our duty to go 
about Europe to dictate rules of policy, 
he would say, that his scntiments had 
overleaped the distinction made by the 
hon. gentleman opposite to him, for the 
same pitiable representation and relief 
which they confined to one, he would ex- 
tend to all; so that where was the work 
of the House in interference to stop? 
While scenes of misery in gross and in 
detail surrounded us, and impressed upon 
our senses, whichsoever way we looked, 
how was it that gentlemen were so cold 
and so callous, as never to be quickened 
into feeling but by the solitary case of 
La Fayette? In the greater instances, 
when the worst of horrors were going 
forward, when our ears were constant 
assailed with the cries of one-half of 
france murdering the other, did the House 
forget that the very suspicion. that those 
sufterings were the motives to our inter- 
ference, was sufficient to illegitimate all 
other causes of war; that this so vitiated 
it in gentlemen’s estimation, that the 
whole formula of their objections, construe 
ed into plainer language, was, that the war 
was unjust and detestable, because excited 
by feelings for such misery and destruc- 
tion! If gentlemen wished for proper 
objects for the exercise of their humane 
feelings, let them look to the thirty thou- 
sand priests pining in the prisons of 
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France. They, however, thought more 
of that one man in the prison of Olmutz. 
There was, indeed, something capricious 
and fanciful in their taste in objects of 
humanity. But of this it might be said, 
as of taste in other respects, de gustibus 
non disputandum. Gentlemen boasted 
pretty largely of humanity and feeling, at 
the expense of others. Nothing was 
more mean or dishonest, than to endea- 
vour to catch at reputation by a display 
of virtue at other persons cost; to be 
courageous with other men’s valour; to be 
generous with other men’s money ; to be 
charitable and magnanimous at the ex- 
pense of the feelings of others. Thus 
displayed, instead of virtues they were 
vices. Dean Swift says, “ that all men can 
bear the misfortunes of others with Chris- 
tian like spirit.” Soe these gentlemen 
opposite were very liberal in forgiving 
injuries done te Austria and the queen of 
France. The merit of this, however, was 
not very striking. He had no hesitation 
in saying, that he felt very little conside- 
ration for the beginners of revolutions. 
M. de la Fayette had been the first to 
attack the ancient monarchy of France ; 
and though he stopped short when he 
found that his own mischievous principles 
were turning against his views, though he 
had no objection to continuing the king 
upon his throne, provided that he might be 
viceroy over him, yet he could not feel 
for a man who was the author of a conflict 
that led to such horrors. Well or ill 
intentioned, he had been the author of 
the attack on the ancient system, which 
ded to all these massacres ; and he should 
ever hold out as objects of marked re- 
probation and of punishment, the begin- 
ners of revolutions. The mass who 
might follow them, the lower ranks of 
society, who, from various causes, might 
ahem in the violence, were easy to be 
orgiven ; but men of rank, who from mo- 
tives of ambition, originated revolutions 
of established governments in any country, 
were justly to be regarded with horror, 
and true humanity must be eager for their 
punishment. Besides, how could they 
enter into all the views of the Emperor? 
There might be political motives mixed 
with the measure, of which they could 
not judge. It was well known that there 
were persons, both in France and out of 
it, who were anxious to exalt Fayette as 
the grand champion of liberty, that they 
might be able to cabal with him, to raise 
@ new standard, and to bring about new 
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revolutions in France and_ elsewhere. 
How could gentlemen tell, then, that the 
conduct of the Emperor might not be dic- 
tated by a wise and prudent policy, to 
keep this man fast, and prevent his com- 
mitting new horrors? It was curious too, 
that though there were two more persons 
in the same gaol with Fayette, he alone 
was mentioned with distinguished praise 
-—he alone was the theme of condolence, 
by those persons who made the war the 
eternal burden of their song, but who 
never felt for the many thousands of un- 
happy victims which that war had made, 
and of which war the authors of the revo- 
lution must be considered as the true 
authors. He again repeated, that the 
most just vengeance was due chiefly to 
those, who, abounding in all good things, 
and filled with spleen and impatience 
drawn from the excessive enjoyments of 
life, with no haste to privation of their 
owa comforts, with not one bit of nun’s 
flesh about them, would, for their own 
vile purposes, sport with the happiness of 
mankind, and play the deep and damnable 
game of ambition. He would not be 
surry—indeed he should rejoice,—to see 
such men drink deep of the cup of calamity 
which they had prepared for the lips of 
others. On the whole, this was not a 
question of sentiment, but of prudence, 
policy, and general moeuality. If there 
were any grounds separate from those 
mentioned to sanction interference, he 


| had no objection to interference being 


attempted ; but he never would consent, 
nor would the House, he hoped, in the 
absence of ether reasons, consent to do 
an act which would put a premium on 
revolution, give the sanction of example 
to treason, and of reward to rebellion. 
Mr. Foz said, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had shewn himself to be counsel 
against M. de la Fayette, and, like an 
advocate, had endeavoured to search 
through all his life for accusations against 
him. In this course, however, be had 
brought some heavy charges indeed upon 
the Emperor. According to the right 
hon, gentleman, no hypocrisy could be 
more glaring than that of the Emperor, 
for the declarations which he had made 
were not the true motives of his conduct. 
Fayette was said to be detained on ac- 
count ofthe particular enmity which the late 
queen of France bore towards him. It so 
happened, however, that two more persons 
were confined. with him, who were not 
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known to be particularly attached to the 
interests of the royal family. But if this 
were really the cause of their treatment, 
how came it that others, who had been 
even active in voting the king’s death, 
should have been relieved by the Empe- 
ror? Why but that they had the formi- 
dable republic of France for their friends, 
and that Fayette and his companions were 
unprotected, and had no powerful friend 
_ to stand up for them. The right hon. 
gentleman had discovered also, that it 
might be owing to policy. The Em- 
peror might dread that La Fayette would 
enter into a cabal for bringing about 
a new revolution in France. So that 
the right hon. gentleman was, in truth, 
become the ally of the French Republic ; 
he was negotiating for the a baie 6 
he was anxious to save them from the 
peril of new conspiracies and new ma- 
chinations. The right hon. gentleman 
charged the opposition with not commise- 
rating the other victims of the revolution 
—the emigrant nobles, and other persons 
who crowded our streets. Mr. Fox said, 
he could not name a single occasion when 
they had failed to treat the misfortunes of 
those persons with cammiseration; though, 
undoubtedly, they had not manifested it 
in the same way as the ministers of this 
country. They had not sent them to 
perish at Quiberon, nor seduced them by 
promises which were never fulfilled, into 
Situations where no gallantry could save 
them from the danger to which they were 
exposed; nor had they refused, even to 
their memories, the performance of their 
dying request, in justifying their honour 
from the disgrace of having advised an 
enterprise so frantic. But, good God, 
what sentiments and what doctrines had 
they not heardthat night! What arguments 
had nottheright hon. gentleman advanced! 
Well or illintentioned, Fayette ought not 
to be pardoned, because he was the be- 
ginner of the French revolution: he was 
not to be pardoned, because thousands 
had fallen through his means! If he was 
not to be pardoned because thousands 
had fallen by his means, what must be- 
come of the right hon. gentleman himself, 
and of the minister of England, who had 
caused rivers of blood to flow by their 
wild and horrid enterprises? But the be- 
ginners of revolutions were the persons 
to be punished, however moderate and 
honourable in their views: however pa- 
triotic in their conduct; and whatever be- 
nefits they may have rendered to their 
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country! Those who came after the be- 
ginners, and who might tarnish the cause 
of liberty by their excesses, were to be 
pardoned, but not the first beginners! 
According to this new doctrine, our great 
ancestors, to whom we have been accus- 
tomed to pay almost divine honours for 
the glorious services they have rendered 
to man, were men to be execrated and 
abhorred. Cromwell was a man to be 
excused by the right hon. gentleman, be- 
cause he found es prepared, und only 
took advantage of circumstances; but 


| Hampden, Pym, lord Falkland, the earl 


of Bedford, and all the illustrious mea 
whom we have been accustomed to rever- 
ence, as having not merely rescued their 
country from intolerable evils, but pur- 
sued in their reforms the principle of the 
most generous humanity and the most 
disinterested moderation. were objects of 
eternalexecration. Hume was, he thought, 
severe enough upon Hampden, when he 
said, that he probably died at the favour- 
uble moment for his fame, since, if he 
had lived, he might perhaps have betray- 
ed principles of violent ambition. But 
this was nothing to the argument of the 
right hon. gentleman, since the men who 
blackened the cause of liberty by their 
crimes were virtuous in comparison of 
those who desired only to rescue their 
country from tyranny, corruption, and 
abuse. Such was the whofe jet of his arr 
gument. Collot d’Herbois, according to 
him, was no object of royal persecution 
equal to La Fayette; for Collot was a 
monster whose crimes sould defile the 
cause. Liberty so tarnished could never 
be attractive, nor recommend itself by the 
purity and benevolence of its principles. 
It is not therefore the Collots that they 
hate, but the Fayettes, who, by the un- 
sullied patriotism of their motives, and 
the undeviating rectitude of their con- 
duct, prove that true liberty is the parent 
and companion of all the miler virtues 
of the heart. Mr. Fox said, he scorned 
to allude to any private transactions, but 
he believed it was well known that the 
right hon. gentleman was an admirer of 
the French revolution in its first stages: 
he now, however, arguing from the vio- 
lences with which its course had been 
tarnished, condemned the very principle 
of the reform of all abuses, and was for 
perpetuating the misery of the human 
race. Mr. Fox then showed that La 
Fayette and his friends were distinguished 
for their moderation: they had sacrificed 
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Now, if he had accepted of that offer; if} Nozs 1th Secretary at War i 132 
he had shared in all the violences that fol- The Lord Hawkesbury 


lowed; he might at this day have been 
one of the Directory; and the right hon. 
secretary, instead of pursuing the unhappy 
prisoner with vengeance, might be im- 
ploring the powerful director, by an am- 
erga at Paris, to grant peace to Eng- 

Mr. Dundas thanked Mr. Windham for 
his very powerful speech, which had cor- 
rected all the false and delusive notions 
which had been sported that night. The 
gentlemen opposite had adopted the 
amendment of his hon. friend in the hope 
of collecting all the straggling humanity 
of the House. He turned round to Mr. 
Wilberforce, and, in a vein of ironical 


So it passed in the negative. 


The King’s Message respecting tempo- 
rary Advancesto the Emperor.| Dec. 17. 
Mr. Pitt presented the following Message 
from his Majesty : 

‘“ George R. 

‘¢ His Majesty thinks proper to acquaint 
the House of Commons, that he is at pre- 
sent engaged in concerting measures with 
his allies, in order to be fully prepared for 
the vigorous and effectual prosecution of 
the war, if the failure of his majesty’s 
earnest endeavours to effect a general 
peace, on secure and honourable terms, 
should unfortunately render another cam- 


compliment, appealed to his understanding | paign unavoidable : and his majesty will not 
against the officious character of his hu- | fail to take the first opportunity $o com- 
manity. Every one knew how his hon. | municate the result of these discussions 
friend bustled in the cause of charity, | to the House. In the interval, his ma- 
how every tale of woe was addressed to 'jesty conceives that it may be of the 
him; no misfortune could happen, buthis greatest importance to the common cause, 
heart must bleed ; no sorrow be felt, but ‘that his majesty should be enabled to 
his bosom must be wrung! But why could continue such temporary advances for 
he not feel in secret? Why could he not the service of the Emperor, as may be in- 
do good, ‘ and blush to find it fame?” dispensably necessary, with a view to 
Why must the House of Commons be military operations being prosecuted with 
made a p.rty to the heroics of his hu-' vigour and effect at an early period; and 
manity ? Why must they be made the in- his majesty recommends it to the House, 
strument of his good works? In his mind to consider of making such provision as 
the House had no business to interfere. may appear to them to be most expedient 
They would thereby put his majesty into for this purpose. G. BR.” 
a very awkward predicament. An ad-| 
dress of the House of Commons was a! Debate in the Commons on the King's 
rave and solemn thing. In the present . Message respecting temporary Advances te 
instance, the application to the Emperor the Emperor.) Dec. 19. The order of 
might be attended with a refusal, for rea- the day for taking his Majesty’s Messege 
sons which it might not be possible to dis- into consideration being read, | 
close, and then what would be the alter-: Mr. Pitt said, he had stated to the 
native ? Besides, the motion might lay an ' House, upon a former occasion, that it 


imputation on the character of the Empe- 
ror, and make it appear in Germany, as 
if he was not supported and beloved in 


| would very probably be necessary to 


! furnish the tmperor with some farther 


pecuniary assistance, to enable him to 


Great Britain, at a time when he had put | prosecute the war with vigour and effect ; 


his empire at stake. The Emperor also, 
who was our most active and zealous ally, 
might, from such an address, suppose 
himself an object of distrust in this coun- 
try. 

The question being put, ‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question,” it passed’ in the negative. 

The question, as amended, being then 
put, the House divided : - 


the amount of which he had comprieed in 
the sum of three millions. Some ad- 
vances to the Emperor, the House was 
apprized, had already been made out of 
the provision for the ext: aordinaries ; and 
his majesty now thought proper to ac- 
quaint the House that he was at present 
engaged in concerting measures with his 
allies, in order to be fully prepared for 
either alternative, a vigorous prosecution 
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of the war, or a secure and honourable 
_peace. In the mean time, however, his 
majesty conceived it to be of the greatest 
importance to the common cause, that he 
should be enabled to continue such tem- 

orary advances for the service of the 
Hien as might be indispensably ne- 
cessary for either event. It was his in- 
tention, therefore, to move an address of 
thanks to his majesty for his most gracious 
message, and afterwards in a committee 
of supply, to vote that a sum not exceed- 
500,000/. should be granted to his majesty 
for the assistance of his ally the Emperor; 
and that such temporary advances should 
be made as his majesty’s ministers should 
think fit. He concluded by moving, 
«¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to return his majesty the 
thanks of this House for his most graci- 
ous Message: to assure his majesty that 
this House will, immediately, enter into 
the consideration of such measures as 
may appear tothem to be most expedient 
for enabling his majesty to continue such 
temporary advances to the Emperor, as 
ag may (if the failure of his majesty’s 
earnest endeavours to effect a general 
peace, on secure and honourable terms, 
should unfortunately render another cam- 
paign unavoidable) be necessary, with a 
view to the prosecution of military opera- 
tions with vigour and effect at an early 
period.” 

Sir W. Pulteney disapproved of the 
mode by which it was proposed to give 
the aid to the Emperor, and likewise of 
the words in which the address was couch- 
ed. They seemed intended to white- 
wash the conduct of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, and to imply that no cenaure had 
been expressed against the manner in 
which advances to the Emperor had al- 
ready been made, though there certainly 
was conveyed in the amendment which 
passed on a former night, a disapproba- 
tion of his conduct, and he was sure it 
would be considered as such for a hun- 
dred years to come. The words of the 
address implied, that the mode formerly 
adopted was to be fullowed. He could 
not however but disapprove of that mode. 
The right hon. gentleman had defended 
himself on a former night chiefly in a 
commercial view; but the argument 
he then supported was refuted bv an 
account upon the table. 
a very tavourable loan had been 
made, and a person who had been disap- 
pointcd in obtaining the contract, Mr. 


Last year | 
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Morgan, stated that he never calculated 
upon a loan of three millions to the Em. 
peror, because he conceived it impossible 
to be carvied into effect. On a former 
night, an hon. bank director had told 
the House, that a deputation from the 
bank had informed the minister, that such 
a measure would be highly injurious te 
the commercial intereste of the country. 
Tt was well known what was thetrue meao- 
ing of an advice from a powerful body, 
however mild the terms in which it was 
conveyed. From comparing the different 
rates of discounts of navy bills at the time 
when the right hon. gentleman had yield- 
ed to the idea that it was impossible to 
remit a loan publicly to the Emperor, it 
appeared that the discount then was lower 
than it had been siace the navy bills were 
funded ; a measure from which so much 
advange was expected by the right hon. 
gentleman. From the mode which had 
been adopted, the Emperor could not 
know the extent of the assistance he was 
to receive, nor in this way could it have 
the proper effoct upon his exertions. 
There were several causes which had pro- 
duced the embarrassment that then pre- 
vailed. The bank had altered their mode 
of accommodation in the way of discounte, 
and had thus taken their revenge on the 
country for the measure of the right hon. 
gentleman, of clandestinely remitting 
sume tou the Emperor. The right hon. 
gentleman seemed desirous to have the 
Emperor in his power, that he might 
influence him.in the negotiations Yor 
peace. The proper way was fairly to 
come forward with a specific loan. The 
Emperor did not ask a subsidy; he die- 
dained it. It was by a vote of parliament 
for the purpose that it should be done. 
The exertions of the Emperor had saved 
Europe and this country ; for the French 
would certainly have attempted an inva- 
sion, had they succeeded against Austria. 
The first objection the right hon. gentle- 
man had intimated, as to a loan to the 
Emperor, was after he had received a hint 
| from the bank, that it would drain the 
country of its specie. Hints comin 
from certain quarters sometimes operat 
ie commands. The bank directors tell 
the minister, there must not be a loan, 
| anditis instantly given up. He could not 
-understand what business they could 
have to inferfere in a measure, in which, 
‘the most important interests of Europe 
might be involved. Ifa loan was neces- 


sary for the Emperor, it certainly ought 
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to be granted him, in spite of what the 
bank directors might say against it. Ie 
ought also to be te such an amount as 
would render him effectual assistance, 
and enable him, if peace could not be 
obtained on secure and honourable terms, 
to carry on the war in the most advan- 
tageous manner. He had no idea of the 
assistance to be afforded to the Eimperor 
being put into the hands of ministers to 
be meted out to him in such scanty por- 
tions as to them might seem proper, and 
not as the urgency of his affairs might 
absolutely require. For these reasons, 
he would move to leave out from the 
word “ expedient’ to the end of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Samucl Thornton saic, that the 
bank had opposed the remittance of 
money from this kingdom, because the 
directors conceived that such a measure 
was not, at the time at which it was pro- 
posed, well suited to the pecuniary cir- 
cumstances of the country. But this 
opinion had not taken its rise in their 
rainds from any regard to the discount 
of navy bills: it was founded on two 
Sharer course of exchange with 

amburgh, and the price which bullion 
bore in the market. 

Mr. Nicholls thought this the com- 
mencement ofa plan to send more money 
eut of the country. Hewished, beforesuch 
@ measure was ddopted, that the bank di- 
rectors should be called to the bar of the 
House, and examined on the subject. 
Our coin had diminished, and the sending 
of treasure out of the country was, in his 
mind, perilous, whether the sum remitted 
was made up in money, in bullion, or in 
goods. ‘lhe 50,0002, 
be sent to the Emperor, was but the be- 
ginning of a system; two months hence 
a similur measure might be pursued ; and, 
as a certain sum of money was indispen- 
sably requisite to the circulation of the 
paper of the country, the state of the coin 
should be well ascertained before this was 
agreed to. If it could be adopted with- 
out occasioning any stagnation of public 
currency, he should not resist it. He 
had been assured by a banker of consider- 
able reputation, that 2 per cent was paid 
by bankers for the exchange of gold into 
silver. What was the cause of this, and 
how it was connected with the question 
under discussion, he did not know; but 
of the fact, he had no doubt. 

Mr. Dent thought that strong language 
had been used against the bank without 


now proposed to 
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any solid cause; for in all his transac- 
tions with that company, he had experi- 
enced the utmost civility. In regard to 
what they ought to do respecting the 
extent of their discounts, they were them- 
selves the best judges. ‘The House had 
no right to inquire into their arrange- 
ments; especially when such inquiries 
might tend to injure public credit. He 
considered the act of William, which 
limited the number of partners in any 
firm to six, as a measure taken to support 
that institution; and therefore that any 
competition with it would be in violation 
of that act. This showed how much its 
credit was the object of the attention of 
government; and as that credit was never 
greater than when they went hand in hand, 
he thought the directors would not offer 
any opposition to a necessary measure of 
government. Admitting that the plan of 
competition with the bank, which he un- 
derstood was in agitation, should take 
place, he felt no hesitation in asserting, 
that the one would continue to enjoy that 
share of public confidence which its punc- 
tualitity had always merited, while the 
other would be nothing but a bank in air. 
Mr. Foz said, it was now a fact not dis- 
pu that a large sum of money had 
een sent to the Emperor during the sit- 
ting of parliament, and no intimation of 
that event had been given to the House. 
The sum which was now suggested was, 
with him, a trifling consideration, when 
compared with the danger of the princi- 
ple on which it was proposed to be voted, 
and the practice which the minister might 
follow it up with ; since, after this vote, he 
might send money to the Emperor without 
the consent of parliament, in the same 
way as he had done already. Suppose 
the House granted the sum of 500,000/. 
as now proposed; and suppose also, that 
the House should express itself in the 
clearest manner as to the mode in which 
this money was to be applied. What 
then?) The minister would, in the mean 
time, advance as much more money to the 
Emperor as he should think fit; or, if he 
should think fit, he would withhold any 
part, or the whole of it. The House 
might express themselves in their address 
to his majesty as correctly as they pleas- 
ed; they might limit the application of 
the moncy in what way they pleased; the 
minister would afterwards apply themoney 
as he should think fit; he would after- 
wards, whenever he condescended te 
address parliament on the subject, tell 
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them, that it was true he did not apply 
the money specifically as voted by the 
House, for that the exigencies of the 
blic service required he should apply it 
in another manner. This, in the opinion 
of some persons, might be a very proper 
way of carrying on the affairs of govern- 
ment. Some might think that the minis- 
ter might come to parliament at any time; 
to which he must say, that his chief ob- 
jection was to the House of Commons 
carrying on such a farce and delusion to 
the public, by pretending that it had any 
thing to do with the ways and means, 
. over which it no longer continued to ex- 
ercise any power of control. He would 
vote for the amendment, because it tend- 
ed, in some degree, to show that delusion 
to the public. He had listened with 
at attention to the hon. baronet, and 
bewss ready to confess, although there 
were some parts of his speech which he 
agreed with perfectly, there were other 
ag with which he could not agree. 
he latter was the case with regard to 
what he had said of the bank. The bank, 
in his opinion, were the sole judges of 
the manner in which they should manage 
their discounts. The public had no right 
to interfere in that businers, nor had the 
House any authority upon the subject. 
It was not, in his opinion, their business 
to express either praise or censure upon 
the bank in its conduct with regard to 
discounts. But if the House had what it 
ought to have, what it formerly had, the 
‘control of the finances of the country, 
and the bank were compelled to adopt a 
certain mode different from their usual 
one, that was to narrow their discounts, 
in consequence of the conduct of the 
House in financial affairs, then, indeed, the 
observation of the hon. baronet would be 
applicable; for certain it was, that the 
conduct of the House might compel the 
bank to narrow their discounts, sup- 
posing the House to have the control of 
the application of public money. He was 
wot now questioning how far we ought to 
advance money to the Emperor; but if 
we were, at all events to give the Em. 
poe farther pecuniary aid, it would be 
etter in the shape of a subsidy than in 
that of a loan; for the security for the 
repayment of a loan was very precarious. 
hen we granted a subsidy we stipulated 
for something as an equivalent; hen we 
made a loan, there was to be considered 
the probability of repayment, which was 
not, in his opinion, very great. The 
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House therefore, instead of entrusting 
these matters to the minister, ought to 
confide in its own judgment. This was, 
in some measure, the object of the amend- 
ment; and therefore he should vote for 
It. 

The question being put, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question,” it was resolved in the af- 
firmative. Mr. Sheridan then moved, 
that the following words be added to the 
Address: ‘his majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons having thus manifested their deter- 
mination to enable his majesty to give 
such assistance to his majesty’s ally the 
Emperor, as may be indiapensably neces- 
sary in the unfortunate event of an unfa- 
vourable issue to the present negotiations 
for peace, feel it equally incumbent on 
them not to omit this occasion of express- 
ing their noah regret, that his majesty’s 
ministers should in recent instances, have 
presumed to issue similar assistances to 
the Emperor, and to a large amount, with- 
out any previous application to parlia- 
ment to enable his majesty so to do; 
thereby acting, as his majesty's gracious 
Message appears in a great measure to ad- 
mit, in defiance of the established prac- 
tice, and in violation of the constitutional 
privileges of this House.’’ And the ques- 
tion being put, That those words be there 
added; it passed in the, negative. The 
Address was then agreed to; and the 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, 

Mr. Pitt moved, ‘* That a sum, not ex-: 
ceeding 500,000/. be granted to his ma- 
majesty, upon account, to enable his ma- 
jesty tg make such temporary advances, 
by way of loan, for the service of the Em- 
peror, at such times, andin such manner, 
as his majesty may judge most expedient, 
with a view to the prosecution of military 
operations in an early period of another 
campaign.” 

After a short debate, in the course of 
which, it was opposed by Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Grey, and Mr. Sheridan, and supported 
by Mr. Pitt, the Resolution was agreed 
to. 


Debate on the East India slush 
Dec. 20. The House having resolved 
itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, to take into consideration the 
East India Company's Revenue Ac- 
counts, 
Mr. Secretary Dundas rose and said : 
—The progressive improvement in the 
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affdirs of the East India com 
bited in the accounts now before the com- 
tnittee, must afford them real satisfaction. 
The plan which was adopted some years 
ago, of laying before parliament an annual 
view of the company’s aftairs, both at 
home and abroad, has becn productive of 
the most beneficial effects. I shall, in the 
first place, present the result or conse- 
uence of the various accounts from In- 
iz; then the combined result of the 
whole; afterwards the result of the com- 
pany'’s home accounts; and lastly, the 
grand result of all the accounts, both at 
home and abroad. The accounts of the 
different settlements abroad are comprised 
in three distmet classes. 1. An account 
of the average of the three last years, 
that a judgment may be formed of future 
estimates. ¥. A comparison between the 
estimated and actual account of the last 
ear, to decide how far these expectations 
ad been verified. 8. An estimate of 
what is hkely to be the future receipts 
and disbursements of the company’s terri- 
tories. 

BENGAL.—The first three colamns of 
the account No. 1, comprise the amount 
of the revenues of this presidency, for the 
three years, 1792-3 to 1794-5, the average 
of which is 5,774,2132., and is $348,8954. 
more than the average of the three pre- 
ceding years, stated to the committee 
last year. The next account is No. 3, 
being a comparison between the estimated 
and actual amount of the revenues and 
charges of Bengal for 1794-5. The es- 
timated amount of the revenues was 
5,580,6070., the actual 5,937,9312., bein 
an exces» above the estimate of $57,324. 
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to 3,508,823/., leaving a nett revenue of 
2,122,455. : 

Maprass.—The revenues for 1794-5 
were estimated at 1,855,317/., the actual 
amount was 1,775,782I. being less than 
the estimate 79,5351. The charges 
were estimated to amount to 1,782,247/.; 
The actual amount was 1,769,125/.; less 
than estimated 13,122/. This sum de- 
ducted from the deficiency in the actual 
revenues, shows that the actual account 
is worse than the estimated, by 66,4132 
The revenues for 1795-6, are calculated 
to amount to 2,024,030/., and the charges 
to 1,844,787/., leaving a nett revenue of 
179,243¢. 

BomBay.—The revenues of this scttle- 
ment, on an average of three years, from 
1792-3 to 1794-5, amounted to 281,257/. 
The revenues for 1794-5 were estimated 
at 352,362. The actual revenues were 
312,480/., which is less than the estimate 
39,882/. The charges were estimated, 
for this year, at 757,551/. The actual 
amount was 697,924/., being less than 
estimated 59,627/. On the whole, de- 
ducting the deficiency of revenues from 
the deficiency of charges, the account in 
the result is better than was estimated by 
19,745¢. By the estimate for 1795-6, 
the revenues are stated at 269,776/., the 
charges at 718,901/., making an excess in 
the charges of 449,125l. 

BENCOOLEN, PINANG, &c.—The reve- 
nues collected at Fort Marlborough, on an 
average of three years, were 4,653/., and 
the charges 59,598/. The supplies to 
those settlements, in 1794-5, were esti- 
mated at 104,632/., and amounted to 


But although the revenues in 1794-5 have | 74,857/., being less than the estimate 
so far exceeded the estimate, the charges | 29,775/. The supplies for the following 
have aiso increased. ‘They were estimated | year are estimated at 81,7801. 
at 3,278,635/.; the actual amount was GENERAL ViEw.—According to the 
3,477,3961., being more than estimated | several statements of the revenues and 
198,7614. This is principally accounted | charges for 1794-5, the result from the 
for by the expenre of the armament | whole, collectively, is as follows: 
ae acted with ee much effect against Revenvues.—Bengal £.5,937,931 

e French cruizers in the Indian seas: Madras .. 1.775.782 

* ° es ; oe > 3 

also by the increase of judicial charges, Bombay . 312,480 £. 
occasioned by the extcnsion and improve- ——-— 8,026,193 
ment of the system adopted for the admi- | Cuances.—Rengal  -- 3,477,396 
nistration of justice, regulating the police, Madras ++ 1,769,125 
&c. Deducting the excess of charge ‘Bombay ++ 697,924 
from the excess of revenue, the actual —— 
account is better than the estimate 
by 158,563/. The total nett revenue 
ot this presidency, in the year, was 
2,460,535. The revenues and charges 
for the year 1795-6, are computed to | Surplus revenues 1794-5 eccese 

{ VOL, XAXII. } [4 U] 


5,944,445 


Nett revenues of the three Presi- 
GencieS eeccecscccccccc eosce 2,081,748 
Deduct supplies to Bencoolen, &c. 74,857 


—- 


2,00 3,891 
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Deduct interest on debts --+++- 484,301 


Surplus from the territorial reve- 
nues 
To which add the amount of the 
sales of imports, certificates, &c. 


@@eeeeoeseevedes @eeeoeen 8oee@ 


1,522,590 
562,177 


ommend 


And the sum applicable to the 
purchase of investments, pay- 
ment of commercial charges in 


1794-5 would be o----ceceees 2,084,767 


The disposition of this sum was as 
follows : 


At Bengal for invest- f£. 
ments, charges, &c. 1,108,449 


Madras, ditto «+--+. 536,808 - 
Bombay, ditto -+++++ 166,636 
Bencoolen ditto «++« 26,552 


é. 
————— 1,838,445 
This sum is short of the nett sur- 


plus by eoeeve seveaersereegres 246,322 
EstTIMATES FOR 1795-6. 
Revenues.—Bengal £.5,631,278 
Madras . 2,024,030 
Bombay . 269,776 
7,925,084 
Cuarces.—Bengal +--+ 3,508,823 
Madras «+ 1,844,787 
Bombay -- 718,901 
Supplies to Bencoolen, &c. ++-++- 81,780 
Nett revenue kd eccceesesd 1,770,793 
Interest on debts ----ccccccce 400,252 
Nett estimated surplus revenue . 1,370,541 
Add, No. 15, expected amount of 
sales of imports, certificates, &c. 424,625 
Amount estimated to be applica- 
ble to purchase of investments, 
payments of commercial charges, 
C, ee eroerveeeereeencsevesoen 1,795,166 
Which was less than the actual 
amount of last year by -----+- > 289,601 
Dests in Inpra. 
Amount stated last year «eeeee+s 7,805,462 
Amount this year esecesseerse 6,813,737 
Decrease eereeenareeeeeoseeeseons 491,715 
Increase of assets @Ceovescervervese 59,665 
The company’s affairs in India 
were better by ----- soseecsee $51,390 


Home Accounts,—The sales of the 
company’s goods were estimated at 
5,517,500/., and actually amounted to 
6,588,969/., making an actual excess of 
1,071,469. The charges and profit on 
private-trade were estimated at 60,000/., 
the actual amount was 148,417/., being 
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more than the estimate 88,4177. The 
general result of the receipts and pay- 
ments at home, in the year ending Ist 
March 1796, compared with the estimate 
for the same period, is as follows, viz. 
The estimate supposed that the balance 
of cash would be deficient in the sum 
of 371,838/., whereas the balance actually 
remaining was 459,398/., after paying off 
498,2251. of the bonded debt, having onl 
borrowed 150,000/. of the bank; whi 
makes a difference in favour of the actual 
accounts of 831,236/. There was a 
striking reverse in regard to the ‘future 
estimates for the year 1796-7, which re- 
quired some explanation. Two accounts 
been presented, the first prepared at 

periods directed by the act, and the other 
prepared from a variation of circum 
stances on the 3lst of October ; and the 
difference of these two estimates was 
1,147,1231.; but no blame could be 
thrown upon the company, since the cir- 
cumstances, of which gentlemen were 
sufficiently apprized, were not then in 
view. 

DEBTS AT HOME.— The debts at home, 


on the lst March 1795, amounted to 


6,946,323/. On the Ist March last 
7,474,7001. Increase in the last year 
528,3771. This is accounted for by two 


articles; first, anumber of bonds granted 
to the creditors of the rajah of ‘lanjore, 
the company having engaged to discharge 
a large portion of his debts by instal- 
ments at home. This, at the same time 
that it accommodates the creditors, will 
produce a considerable gain to the com- 
pany in the annual interest ; they amount- 
ed to 235,198/. There was also owing 
for Dutch East-India goods, sold at the 
company’s sales 292,974. 

ASSETS AT HOME AND AFLOAT.—But, 
as a counterbalance to this increase of 
debts, I have now to state to the com- 
mittee the increased value of the com- 
pany’s assets. These, consisting of the 
annuities owing to them by government, 
cash in the treasury, goods sold not paid 
for, goods unsold and afloat, impress to 
owners of ships, value of vessels, and of 
the company’s house and warehouses, are 
stated at 12,024,312/., the same articles 
were stated last year to amount to 
10,413,3542., the value of these is, there- 
fore, more now than in the last year, by 
1,610,958/., and if from this is deducted 
the increase of debts at home 528,3771., 
the state of the company’s affairs at home, 
in March 1796, appears to have been 
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better than in the preceding year, by 
1,082,58 12. 

The balance of the company’s commer- 
cial transaction at China, and the value 
of their assets at St. Helena, amount to 
581,174. By the last year's statement, 
they were 979,152/.; the balance is 
less therefore in this year, by 397,978/. 

In order to combine in one view the 
concerns of the company, both at home 
and abroad, that the committee may be 
informed of the variations in the last 

ear, in the amount of the debts and va- 
uation of the assets, the particulars are 
collected into one general result. 


The decrease of debts in In- toe 

dia, already stated, is ......... 491,725 
The increase of debtsat home’ 528,377 
Increase of debts ....ccccevee 36,652 
Increase Of assetS ....ccvcccee 1,272,645 
Deduct increase of debts;... 36,652 
The general improvement is 1,285,993 
The balance of stock by com- 

putation last year was ...... 5,493,774 
This year it 18 ......scccsscseves 6,734,264 
Better this year ..,...cccscoooe 1,240,490 


Having stated, I hope, to the satisfac- 
tion of the committee, every circumstance 
which occurred to me as necessary to 
the elucidation of the accounts now be- 
fore them, I shall have occasion to re- 
quest their particular attention to a few 
other points, in order to give, candidly, 
my opinion of what may fairly be expected 
from the present state of the affairs of 
the East-India company, either in India 
or at home. That there is at present a 
very considerable surplus of revenue in 
India has been clearly demonstrated ; 
and, though it is satisfactory to observe, 
that this surplus has reached its present 
amount in a progressive way, it becomes 
requisite to apprize the committee, not to 
reckon upon go large a sum for future 
appropriation. The necessity of this 
caution arises from two causes: for 
though the fact is, with regard to the re- 
venues from Bengal of the year 1794.5, 
that there was not a single item in which 
the actual accounts of that year had not 
exceeded the estimate, so favourable an 
event is not expected in the next and fol- 
ital years. The deficiency to be ex- 
pected on the revenue side, is under the 
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head of opium, which is not so produc- 
tive a resource as formerly. The enlarged 
demand and profitable sale in the few past 
years, warranted a considerable extension 
of the manufacture. The principal mart 
is in the islands of the eastern seas. This 
channel of trade has been interrupted in 
different ways. A considerable portion 
of the shipping belonging to the country 
trade hasbeen employed in other chan- 
nels. The war with the Dutch must be 
considered as another reason of the 
failure. To the war, in general, must 
also be attributed the increased price of 
freight and insurance; these must add to 
the price of the commodity; and when 
that price is increased to a certain rate, 
it becomes beyond the reach of the classes 
of the people who are generally the con- 
sumers of it. It is still satisfactory to 
know, that the interruption of this source 
of revenue is only temporary. The reve- 
nue side, therefore, with the exception of 
opium, continues to wear every appear-' 
ance of progressive and increasing pros- 
perity: but, on the other hand, the 
charges of Bengal and of the other sct- 
tlements will suffer an addition, which 
must materially affect the surplus of the 
revenues of India in future. In my ob- 
servations last year, I stated the claims of 
the meritorious officers of the company’s 
army, the grievances they had to com- 
plain of, as also the intention to redress 
them. The committee are already in- 
formed, that certain military arrangements 
and regulations have been sent out to In- 
dia: it therefore remains for me to ob- 
serve, that these regulations were framed 
with all the deliberation and care which 
the importance of the case demanded; 
and though it was desirable to afford re- 
lief to the utmost extent possible, still it 
became a part of duty aad prudence, to 
proportion that relief to the state of 
the funds. The redress of the grievances 
under which these deserving men have 
long laboured, has however, been the 
grand object of attention. The first of 
these was, the point of rank. By the con- 
stitution of the company’s army, no offi- 
cer, however meritorious, and however 
long the period of his service, could attain 
a rank higher than that of colonel: this 
circumstance had long born hard on the 
feclings of the officers, a> it lessened 
their importance, in the comparison with 
other troops of these dominions. The 
second, was a circumstance of extreme 
hardship, pamely, the officers were de- 
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prived of all pay, whenever they returned 
to their native country, however dire the 
necessity which was the occasion of that 
return. This was a measure distressing 
in a peculiar degree, as it left to the 
brave officer, who by a long series of ar- 
duous service had injured hjs heajth, or 
perhaps totally ruined his cgnstitution 
no alternative, but that of returning hqame 
entirely unprovided for, except aeaet par- 
ticular cases, or continuing in India, and 
retaining his pay at the price of his health, 
until he parted with pay and life together. 
Humanity and justice called for a redress 
af these defects in the military system ; 
and, therefore, such regulatiqns were es- 
tablished as were judged adequate to the 
urpose. It must give satisfaction to 

now, that they were so received ia India, 
by, at least, the generality of those whose 
approbation must be considered as valua- 
ble; and if, in so numerous a body, there 
should be found a few instances of a con- 
trary disposition, I can never bring myself 
to repent of baving sanctioned a measure 
the justice of which I am so fully con- 
vinced of. 

Notwithstanding these circumstances, 
the appearance of the affairs of the East 
India company, is most favourable; and 
this satisfaction is increased, by being 
contrasted with those periods, when the 
deliberation was, whether the company 
was not in an absolute state of bankruptcy 
and whether any possible arrangement 
could be devised to save them from utter 
ruin. The predictions I then ventured to 
make have been all fully justified by the 
events. That the prosperity has been 
hitherto progressive, is tully ascertained ; 
and there is every prospect of this prog- 

erity being considerably augmented. 

he internal tranquillity is not likely, at 
eet to suffer interruption. The most 
riendly intercourse exists with all the 

owerg upon the continent; and a treaty 
ras been concluded with the rajah of Tra- 
vencore, from which great advantages 
may be expected. The war which agi- 
tates Europe has not reached the com- 
pany’s possessions, nor is it likely to do so 
with any scrivus effect : indeed, hitherto, 
it has been so far from being the case, 
that the most splendid and valuable con- 
quests have been achieved; and i¢ must 
ever be the subject of the highest gratifi- 
cation to reflect, that of all the conquests 
that were ever made by this country, 
those of the Cape of Good Hope, of the 
island of Ceylon, and of the eastern 
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islands, were accemplished at the least 


expense of lives and treasure. 

ut the best possible proof of the real 
improvement of the couatry, is to be 
found in its increasing papulatien. By 
a minute of sir John Share, the present 
governor general, it appears, that in the 
provinces under the immediate direction 
of the Bengal government, this has been 
the case in a remarkable degree, from the 
wise and benevolent system established 
by the marquis Corpwallis. The good 
effects of this system are obeerved in the 
growing happiness aod increasing pros- 
perity of that country: the Jaws are 
mildly and justly administered ; security 
is attached to property; persons are 
treated with respect; due encourage- 
ment is given to industry; and the com- 
fort of the people at large is so effectually 
consulted, that the inhabitants of other 
countries are glad to quit their native 
abodes to partake of such extensive ad- 
vantages. And, if there was no other 
circumstance to corroborate the assertions 
made, as to the increasing population of 
the country, the improvement of the 
revenue from salt fully substantiates the 
fact. This article, which formerly was 
scarcely reckoned upon as a resource, is 
now become a most productive one. The 
increase has been progressive, and pre- 
sent appearances warrant the conclusion 
that the profits upon it will be permanent, 
The forced services of a certain descrip- 
tion of molunghees, or salt-makers, has 
been not only entirely abolished, but this 
class of industrious people, by late ar- 
rangements, have been allowed to reap 
the whole advantage of their labours, in 
ccemmon with others whose services were 
not compulsory, and an increased price 
has been given to both classes. Other 
modes of manufacture have likewise been 
attempted with success; and as it ap- 
pears, that the manufacture in Bengal 
has been followed to nearly as great an 
extent as the salt districts will admit, to 
prevent any apprehension of a failure in 
a supply of this grand necessary of life, 
in consequence of the increasing number 
of inhabitants in the provinces, other 
sources are opened. It has, for some 
years, been usual to import certain quan- 
tities of salt from the company’s posses- 
sions in the circars: measures are now 
adopted for an enlarged importation from 
those parts. It has also been found ex- 
pedient to allow of an importation from 
the Mahratta districts. 
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The jocreased extent of the districts 
uader the government of Madras renders 
it of the most serious importance, that 
the inhabitants should partake of the same 
advantages which have been cunferred 
upon those in the Bengal provinces. At- 
tempts have been made to accomplish so 
desirable an object. <As a preparatory 
measure, very material changes have 
taken place in the mode of administering 
the revenues; and it is hoped that, ere 
Jong, the minds of the semindars and 
renters will be so enlightened, that, suffer- 
ing no longer their deep-rooted preju- 
dices to interfere with their interests, 
they will be enabled fully to comprehend 
the advantages resulting from an agbso- 
lute, fixed, and permanent right to a pos- 
session of their Jands, undisturbed by the 
prospect of an increase in their jumma 
or rent-roll, When that is once obtained, 
and the capacity of the countries skall be 
fully ascertained, it is not only in coa- 
templation to introduce the permanent 
system, as at Bengal, but also a system 
of police and judicial arrangement, suited 
to the habits of the people, whereby the 
utmost security will attach to persons 
and property. Many beneficial regula- 
tions have been already made; imposts 
and duties, that were a tax upon industry 
have been abolished ; and every possible 
encouragement has been held out to the 
natives engaged in the manufactures, that 
at the same time the company’s invest- 
ment is benefited, they may receive the 
full reward of their labours. As to the 
presidency of Bombay, the revenues can 
never be expected to equal the expense. 
The possession of the ceded countries 
has afforded considerable aid to the re- 
venue, and there is every prospect of im- 
provement therein, from the settlements 
made with the zemindars and renters. 

The attention of the committee is now 
requested to a few points, in which the 
domestic affairs are most particularly 
concerned. With regard to their im- 
provement, the like solid ground of satis- 
faction is exhibited, as with respect to 
the foreign. It has appeared, that the 
sales of the company’s goods last year, 
exceeded the average at which the sales 
were estimated: the inference therefore 
is, that when the war shall be con- 
cluded, the sales may be expected to in- 
crease. But, as it may be asked,—why, 
under all this improvement, the public 
have not enjoyed the participation pro- 
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no such promise was made absolutely, 
and without reserve. As these statements 
are always faithfully reported to the pub- 
lic, the advantage of an appeal to them is 
obtained: this, in the present instance, 
becomes the more favourable, as it pre- 
vents the effects of misrepresentation, and 
enables me to quote nearly the express 
words made use of on that particular oc- 
casion: ‘ It will naturally be asked, if 
the calculations I have submitted to the 
committee will not, in a great degree, 
be affected by the continuance of war? 
Undoubtedly they will, to a certain ex- 
tent; but, I flatter myself, by no means 
to the extent which gentlemen may, at 
first sight, be apt to suppose ; for I hone, 
from the situation of the country with 
which we are engaged in war, that it is 
not likely we shall be much disturbed on 
the continent of India, and, from our 
naval superiority, I likewise flatter my- 
self, that the interests of the East-India 
Company and the public may be pro- 
tected from any material injury by de- 
predations of another nature.’ Such 
were my expectations; and it cannot be 
denied that they have been realized in 
the event. But the arrangements were 
calcwated in a time of peace, and it was 
expressly declared, that the participation 
depended, in a considerable degree, on 
the continuance of peace. The public 
did, nevertheless, receive the half of it, 
in two different years, even in the height 
of the war; in the present year, indeed 
nothing has been received, the reason of 
which is obvious. Although it could not 
be supposed that a commerce, 80 ex- 
tended as that of the East-India Com- 
pany, could receive protection from the 
navy, however powerful and vigilant, it 
has providentially so happened, that/my 
prediction has been so far fulfilled, that, 
with very trivial exceptions, the East- 
India ships, both outward and home- 
ward, have safely reached their destined 
ports: but, from the extraordinary ex- 
pense of outfit, in consequence of the 
war, the annual charge of freight has in- 
creased in no less a sum than one mil- 
lion sterling. This alone is a sufficient 
excuse for the failure of the company in 
this part of their agreement with the pub- 


Jic; and affords a solid ground of expec- 


tation, that, at the return of peace, every 
ayrear will be discharged, and the en- 
gagements will, in future, be fulfilled 
No reason can be assigned why, at the 


mised a few years ago?—the reply is: | termination of war, the revenues of India 
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or the sales at home, should diminish ; 
no apprehension need then be entertained 
of unfavourable events, nor distrust in 
the value and state of the company’s con- 
cerns. And although the present is not 
the time to state the value of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the late Dutch 
islands, to this country ; yet, as it may be 
urged by some persons, that the possession 
of them would be productive of more in- 
jury than advantage, 1 have no scruple 
in saying, that the possession of the Cape 
is an advantage to the East-India com- 
merce not easily to be calculated. No 
rivals in this valuable trade can appear 
for many years which there will be reason 
to dread: nor is it likely, that any con- 
siderable part of it can be diverted to 
neighbouring channels. Even before the 
present war, the foreign companies and 
ships which traded to India were on the 
decline, and their intercourse with that 
country was, in a manner, absorbed and 
lost in the immense commerce of the Bri- 
tish Company. France had once some 
share in the India trade ; but before she 
can afresh create trading establishments, 
materials must be found for raising a 
capital, by which alone a commerce of 
this nature can fluurish. Holland, in- 
deed, before it fell inte its present cala- 
mitous situation, had a more considerable 
share in the trade to this quarter of the 
world; but her precarious resources have 
been exhausted and ruined, her ships cap- 
tured, she is without merchants or marine, 
so that there is little cause to apprehend 
an injurious change in the affairs of the 
ri of England, from any exertion 
she is likely to be able to make for some 
time. 

The last point for the attention of the 
committce is, the expected deficiency of 
cash on the Ist of March 1797, as by the 
estimate. It has been already stated, 
that this deficiency occasions no consi- 
derable difference in the company’s af- 
fairs; because the assets in India have 
been benefitted, or the debts at home 
have been diminished, in sums making 
together nearly the amount. It might 
also be added, that some of the causes 
of this embarrassment are of a temporary 
nature: so large an expenditure for build- 
ings may not be expected another year; 
nor will some considerable payments, 
made this year, take place in future. 
Other reasong might still be adduced, in 
support of the assertion, that the present 
deficiency of the cash estimate does not 
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at all clash, either with the favourable 
view exhibited by the statements, or with 
the expectations which may be enter- 
tained in regard to future prospects: 
and it must appear evident that the only 
inference which may fairly and justly be 
drawn from the circumstance is, that the 
capital is not in proportion to the extent 
of the trade; for if that capital was, in 
1793, not more than sufficient, it must be 
completely inadequate on the present en- 
larged scale of the commerce. That an 
increasing trade requires an increased ca- 
pital cannot be denied: and if the pru- 
dence or propriety of extending that 
trade, at the risk of adding to the capital 
at- the present moment, is disputed, on 
account of the disadvantageous mode in 
which money can be raised, when com- 
ared with a time of peace; the answer 
is, that as all competition with the com- 
pany in the Oriental trade has been 
nearly annihilated by the circumstances 
of the war and other causes, it would not 
have been wise to have deferred for a mo- 
ment the taking advantage of such fa- 
vourable and concurring events, in order 
to bring the riches of the Ganges and of 
Canton to the Thames. It therefore re- 
mains to propose some method of sup- 
plying the present deficiency, and ena- 
bling the company to establish themselves 
in the superiority obtained in the trade to 
the East. They are already allowed, b 
an act of parliament, to circulate bonds 
to the amount of three millions sterling ; 
but the advantage accruing to the buyers 
at the sales by paying them in, has ope- 
rated, and is likely to continue to ope- 
rate, very prejudicially to the company’s. 
interest. The bond debt is now reduced 
to little more than a million ; it is there- 
fore neither prudent nor creditable, to risk 
the means of supporting so extensive a 
commercial concern on a fund so preca- 
rious in its nature. An issue of bonds, 
to the amount of one million, has been 
popes but cannot be deemed eligible ; 
ecause they may be returned at times 
when great inconveniences to the cash 
concerns might result therefrom: if, 
however, an additional circulation of 
bonds, to the amount of 500,000/. should 
absolutely be required as a present 
supply, the necessity alone of the mea- 
sure will induce an approval of it. It is 
the duty of the East-India Company, as 
a body corporate, ne by the public 
to hold a monopoly of a certain valuable 
branch of trade, and as a body consulting 
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their own interest, to adopt the most ef- 
ficient and most certain method which 
can be devised, to secure to themselves, 
upon a permanent basis, the advantages 
which they are in possession of by the 
extension of their commerce, even if they 
did not sustain any immediate pressure. 
The plan which, in every point of view, 
appears the most acceptable, is an addi- 
tion to the capital stock, to the amount 
of two millions, at such periods, and in 
such proportions only, as the immediate 
necessity may require; on account of the 
inferior pnce of the stock at this time, 
compared with the price in the last year 
of peace. By this means, the company 
will be relieved from having recourse to 
the issue of bonds, and the disadvantages 
their credit is exposed to from the dis- 
count upon them, as well as from the in- 
conveniences arising from their being 
poured in at the sales. This, indeed, is 
an object so desirable, that I should have 
recommended an augmentation of the 
permanent capital, if the present circum- 
stances had not required it. 

Mr. Dundas then moved a string of 
Resolutions, pursuant to his statement, 
which, after a short conversation, were 
agreed to. 


Poor Bill.}] Dec. 22. Mr. Pitt rose 
to renew a motion which he had made 
in the last parliament, for leave to bring 
in a bill for the better support and main- 
tenance of the poor. The bill was di- 
rected to the same objects which he had 
last year stated, and which had then ex- 

rienced the decided approbation of the 

ouse. At present he only proposed, 
that the bill should be read a first and 
second time, that it might go into a com- 
mittee, where the blanks would be filled 
up, and the bill printed before the holi- 
days, in order that during the interval of 
parliament it might be circulated in the 
country, and undergo the most serious 
and mature investigation. He then 
moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring 
in a bill for the better Support and Main- 
tenance of the Poor.” 

Mr. Sheridan hoped that the right hon. 
gentleman would persevere in maturing 
his system, as he had taken the subject 
out of the hands of an hon. friend of his 
(Mr. Whitbread), who would have pro- 
secuted it, if not with equal ability, yet 
with equal zeal, and perhaps with a 
Heed degree of industry. He wished 

iat the right hon. gentleman had at least 
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entered into a short explanation of the 


particulars of the plan which he proposed 
to bring forward. 

Mr. f2tt said, he certainly had not 
taken the.mation out of the hands of the 
hon. member. The object of that hon.‘ 
gentleman's motion was to interfere with 
the price of labour, and it had been a long 
established principle, that it was ex- 
tremely impolitic to control the reward 
of labour by any positive law. The pre 
sent plan proceeded upon a larger scale, 
and imposed no arbitrary regulation upon 
the price of labour, which would very 
prudently be left to find its own level. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


The King’s Message respecting the Rup- 
ture of the Negotiation for Peace with 
France.| Dec. 26. Mr. Secretary Dun- 
das presented the following Message 
from his Majesty : 

“ Grorce R. 

‘It is with the utmost concern that 
his majesty acquaints the House of Com- 
mons, that his earnest endeavours to ef- 
fect the restoration of peace have been 
unhappily frustrated; and that the ne- 
gotiationin which he wasengaged has been 
abruptly broken off, by the peremptory 
refusal of the French government to. 
treat, except upon a basis evidently inad- 
missible, and by their having in conse- 
quence, required his majestys plenipa- 
tentiary to quit Paris within forty-eight 
hours. 

‘“‘ His Majesty has directed the several 
memorials and papers which have been 
exchanged in the course of the late dis- 
cussion, and the account transmitted to- 
his majesty of its final result, to be laid 
before the House. 

‘“‘ From these papers his majesty trusts 
it will be proved to the whole world, that 
his conduct has been guided by a sin- 
cere desire to effect the restoration of 
peace on principles suited to the relative 
situation of the belligerent powers, and 
essential for the permanent interests of 
his kingdoms, and the general sccurity of 
Europe; whilst his enemies have ad- 
vanced pretensions at once inconsistent 
with those objects, unsupported even on 
the grounds on which they were professed 
to rest, and repugnant both to the system 
established by repeated treaties, and to 
the principle and practice which have hi- 
therto regulated the intercourse of inde- 
pendent nations. | 

‘In this situation his majesty has the 
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consolation of reflecting, that the cons! The undersigned is authorized to receive 
finuance of the calamities of war can be from Monsieur Barthelerm the answer to 


: . d exorbi- | these questions, and to transmit it to his 
imputed only to the unjust and ex court: but he is not in any manner authorized 


a ea ae to enter hy him ‘ee negotiation or discus- 
4 : sion upon these subjects. 
the moment when they may be disposed P ’ W. Wick. 


to act on different principles, places, in 

the mean time, the fullest reliance, under N he eve E epeatoio ge brie 

the protection of Providence, on the wis-| _¢™! to Mr. Wickham, cated Basie, 6th 

ea arid’ Gemaneee of his p ee iia oe year of the French Republic, 
’ March 26th, 1796). 

the tried value of his forces by sea and ( = ) 

land, and on the zeal, public spirit, and re- The oR ambassador of the French 

e 


ener d Republic to t Iclvetic body, has trans- 
sources of his kingdoms, for vigorous and | mitted to the Executive Directory the note 


effectual support in the prosecution of a) which Mr. Wickham, his Britannic Majesty’s 

contest which It does not depend on his | minister plenipotentiary to the Swiss cantons, 

majesty to terminate, and which involves | was pleased to convey to him, dated the 8th 

in it the security and permanent interests | of March. He has it in command to answer 

of this country, and of Europe. G. R.” it by an exposition of the sentiments and dis- 
A similar message was presented to | Positions of the Executive Directory. 


: : The Directory ardently desires to procure 
the Lords, by lord Grenville. for the French Republic a just, honourable, 


| 
_ Nn and solid peace. The step taken by Mr. 

PAPERS RESPECTING THE N&GOTIA-| Wickham would have afforded to the Direc. 
TION FOR PEACE WITH FRANCE.] Dec.| tory a real satisfaction, if the declaration 
28. Mr. Canning presented to the House, | itself, which that minister makes, of his not 
by his Majesty's command, Copies of the | having any order, any power to negociate, did 
Papers respecting the Negotiation for not give room to doubt of the sincerity of the 
Peace, of which the following are transla- pacific intentions of his court. In fact, if it 
tions: was true that England began to know her 
real interests, that she wished to open again 
for herself the sources of abundance and_pros- 
perity; if she sought for peace with good 
faith; would she propose acongress, of which 
the necessary result must be to render all ne- 
gotiation endless P Or would she confine her- 
self to the asking in a vague manner that the 
French government should point out any 
other way, whatever, for attaining the same 
object, that of a general pacification ? 

Is it that this step has had no other object 
than to obtain for the Bntish government the 

favourable impression which always accom- 

| panies the first overtures for peace? May it 
not have been accompanied with the hope 
that they would produce no effect ? 

However that may be, the Executive Direc- 
tory, whose policy has no other guides than 
openness and good faith, will follow, in its ex- 
planations, a conduct which shall be wholly 
conformable to them. Yielding to the ardent 

| desire by which it is animated to procure 
peace for the French Republic and for alf 
nations, it will not fear to declare itself 
openly. Charged by the constitution with 

2. Would there be the disposition to com- | the execution of the laws, it cannot make or 
municate to the undersigned the general | listen to any proposal that would be contrary 
grounds of a pacification, such as France| to them. The constitutional act does not 
would be willing to propose ; in order that his . permit it to consent to any alienation of that 
Taajesty and his allies might thereupon exa- ' whicb, according to the existing laws, consti- 
mine in concert, whether they are such as, tutes the territory of the Republic. 
might serve as the foundation of ancgotiation; With respect to the countries occupied by 
for peace ? the French armics, and which have not been’ 

3. Or would there be a desire to propose | united to France, they, as well as other inte- 
any other way, whatever, for arriving at the | rests, political and commercial, may become 
saine end, that of a general pacification. the subject of a negotiation, which will pre- 


PapERS RESPECTING THE NEGOTIATION FOR 
PEACE WITH FRANCE. 


No. I.—Nore transmitted by Mr. Wickham to 
M. Barthelemi; dated Berne, March 8th, 
1796. 


The undersigned, his Britannic Majesty’s 
minister plenipotentiary to the Swiss cantons, 
is authorized to convey to Monsieur Barthe- 
leini the desire of his court to be made ac- 
quainted, through him, with the dispositions 
of France in regard to the object of a general 
pacification. He therefore requests Monsieur 
Barthelem? to transmit to him in writing 
(and after having made the necessary in- 
quiries), his answer to the following ques- 
tions : 

1. Is there the disposition in France to 
orn a negotiation with his majesty and his 
allies for the re-establishment of a general 
peace, upon just and suitable terms; by send- 
ing, for that purpose, ministers to a congress, 
at such place as muy hereafter be agreed 
upon? 
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was brought into discussion—that its magoi- 
tude forbade all finesse, excluded all prevari- 
cation, suspended all prejudices, and that as 
[ had it in command to speak and act with 
freedom and truth, I expected that he, on his 
art, would consider these as the only means 
which could or ought to be employed if he 
wished to see a negotiation, in which the 
happiness of millions was involved, terminate 
successfully. That, for greater precision, 
and with a view to be clearly understood in 
what I was about to propose, I would give 
him a confidential memorial, accompanied by 
an official note, both which, when he had 
a them; would speak for themselves. 
he memorial contained the conditions, on 
the accomplishment of which his majesty 
considered the restoration of peace to depend. 
The note was expressive of his majesty’s 
readiness to enter into any explanation re- 
quired by the Directory on the subject, or to 
receive any contre-projet, resting on the same 
basis, which the Directory mi ht be disposed 
to give in. That, moreover, did not hesitate 
declaring to him, in conformity to the princi- 
ples which I had Jaid down, and from which 
I certainly never should depart, at any period 
of the negotiation, that I was prepared to an- 
swer any questions, explain and elucidate any 
points, on which it was possible to foresee 
that doubts or misconceptions could arise on 
the consideration of these papers. And hav- 
ing said thus much, I had only to remark, 
that I believed, in no similar negotiation 
which had ever taken place, any minister was 
authorized, in the first instance, to go so fully 
‘nto the discussion as I now was.—That I was 
sure neither the truth of this remark, nor the 
manifest conclusion to be drawn from it, 
would escape M. Delacroix’s observation. 

I then put the two papers into his hands. 
He began by reading the note, on which of 
course he could only express satisfaction. 
After perusing the confidential memorial with 
all the attention it deserved, he, after a short 
said, that it ad heats to him to be 

iable to insurmountable objections ; that it 
seemed to require much more than it con- 
ceded, and, in the event, not to leave France 
in a situation of proportional greatness to the 
ether powers of Europe. He said, the act of 
their constitution, according to the manner 
in which it was interpreted by the best pub- 
‘licists (and this phrase is worthy remark) 
made it impossible for the republic to do what 
we required. The Austrian Netherlands were 
annexed to it; they could not be disposed of 
without flinging the nation into all the confu- 
sion which must follow a convocation of the 
primary assemblies ; and he said, he was 
gather surprised that Great Britain should 
bring this forward as the governing condition 
of the treaty, since he thought he had, in 
some of our late conversations, fully ex- 
poe the nature of their constitution to me. 
replied, that every thing I had heard from 
him on this point was perfectly in my recol- 
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lection, as it eae’ was in his that though 
I had listened to him with that attention I 
always afforded to every thing he said, yet I 
had never made him any sort of reply, and 
had neither admitted nor controvered his opi- 
nion: that although I believed I could easily 
disprove this opinion from the spirit of the 
French constitution itself; yet the discussion. 
of that constitution was perfectly foreign to 
the object of my mission; since, even a low- 
ing his two positions, viz. that the retroces- 
sion of the Austrian Netherlands was incom- 
etapa with their laws, and that we ought to 
ave known that beforehand? yet that there 
existed a droit public in Europe, paramount to 
any droit public they might think proper to 
establish within their own dominions; and 
that if their constitution was publicly known 
the treaties existing between his majesty 
the Emperor were at least equally public, and 
in these it was clearly anddistinctly announc- 
ed, that the two contracting parties recipro- 
cally promise not.to lay down theirarms with- 
out the restitution of allthe dominions, terrk- 
tories, &c. which may have belonged to either 
of them before the war. That the date of 
this stipulation was previous to their annex- 
ing the Austrian Netherlands to France ; and 
the notoriety of this ought, at the very mo- 
ment when they had passed that law, to 
have convinced them, that, if adhered to, it 
must prove an insuperable obstacle to peace. 
I applied his maxim to the West-India is- 
jands, and to the settlements in the East-In- 
dies; andasked him, whether it was expected 
that we were to wave our right of possession, 
and be required still to consider them as inte- 
gral parts of the French republic which must 
e restored, and on which no value was to be 
set in the balance of compensation. I also 
stated the possible case of France having lost 
deemed her integral domi- 
nions, instead of havin added to them, in 
the course of the oarand whether then, under 
the apprehension of still greater losses, the 
government, as it was now composed, should 
consider itself as not vested with powers suf- 
ficient to save their country from the impend- 
ing danger, by making peace on the condi- 
tions of sacrificing a portion of their domi- 
nions to save the remainder. M. Delacroix 
said, this was stating a case of necessity, and 
such a mode of reasoning did not attach to 
the present circumstances. I readily admitted 
the first part of this proposition, but con- 
tended, that if the power existed in a case of 
necessity, it equally existed in all others, and ~ 
articularly in the case before us, since he 
imself had repeatedly told me that peace was 
what his country and its government wished 
for, and even wanted. 

M. Delacroix, in reply, shifted his ground, 
and by a string of arguments founded on pre- 
mises calculated for his purpose, attempted to 
prove, that from the relative situation of the 
adjacent countries, the present government 
of France would be reprehensible in the ex- 
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treme, and deserve impeachment, if they ever 
suffered the Netherlands to be separated 
from their dominions; that by the partition 
of Poland, Russia, Austria, and Prussia had 
increased their power to a most formidable 
degree; that England, by its conquests, and 
by the activity and judginent with which it 
governed its colonies, had doubled its strength, 
——Your Indian empire alone, said M. Dela- 
croix with vehemence, has enabled you to 
subsidize all the powers of Europe against 
us, and your enero of trade has put you 
in possession of a fund of inexhaustible 
wealth. His words were, “ Votre empire 
dans l’Inde vous a fourni les moyens de 
salarier toutes les puissances contre nous, et 
vous avez accaparé le commerce de manitre 

ue toutes les richesses du monde se versent 

vos coffres.” 

From the necessity that France should keep 
the Netherlands and the left bank of the 
Rhine for the purpose of preserving its rela- 
tive situation in Europe, he passed to the ad- 
vantages which he contended would result to 
the other powers by such an addition to the 
French domigions. Belgium (to use his 
word) by belonging to France, would remove 
what had been the source of all wars for two 
centuries passed, and the Rhine, being the 
natural boundary of France, would ensure 
the pang of Europe for two centuries 
to come. I did not feel it necessary to combat 
this preposterous doctrine ; I contented my- 
self with reminding him of what he had said 
to me in one of our last conferences, when he 
made a comparison of the weakness of France 
under its monarchs, and its strength and vi- 
gour under its republican form of govern- 
ment. ‘Nous ne sommes pilus dans la décré- 
pitude de la France monarchique, mais dans 
toute la force d’une republique adolescente,” 
was his expression; and I inferred from this, 
according to his own reasoning, that the force 
and power France had acquired by its change 
of Spadaanete was much greater than it 
could derive from any acquisition of territory ; 
and that it followed, if France when under 
a regal form of government was a very just 


and constant object of attention, not to say of | 


jealousy, to the other powers of Europe, 
France (admitting his axiom) was a much 
more reasonable object of jealousy and atten- 
tion under its present constitution than it 
ever had yet been, and that no addition to its 
dominions could be seen by its neighbours 
but under impressions of alarm for their own 
‘ future safety and for the general tranquillity 
of Europe. M. Delacroix’s answer to this 
was so remarkable that [ must beg leave to 
insert it in what I believe to be nearly his 
own words :—* Dans le tems revolutionaire 
tout ce que vous dites, mi lord, étoit vrai— 
rien tYegaloit notre puissance ; mais ce tems 
n’existe plus. Nous ne pouvons plus lever 
Ja nation en masse pour voler au sécours de 
la patrie en danger. Nous ne pouvons plus 
cngager nos concitoyens d’ouvrir leurs bourses 
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pour les verser dans le trésor national, et de 
se priver méme du necessaire pour le bien de 
la chose publique.”——And he ended by saying 
that the French republic when at 
cessarily must become the most quiet and 
pacific power in Europe. I ‘only observ 

that in this case the passage of the republic 
from youth to decrepitude had been very sud- 
den ; but that still I never could admit that 
it could be a matter of indifference te its 
neighbours, much less one of necessary secu- 
rity to itself, to acquire such a very exten- 


sive addition to its frontiers as that he had 
hinted at. 

This led M. Delacroix to talk of offering an 
equivalent to the Emperor for the Austrian 
Netherlands, and it was to be found, aeccord- 
ing to his plan, in the secularization of the 
three ecclesiastical electorates, and several 
bishoprics in Germany and in Italy. 

He talked upon this subject as one very 
familiar to him, and on which his thoughts 
had been frequently employed. 

He spoke of making new electors, and 
named, probably with a view to render his 
scheme more palatable, the stadtholder, 
and the dukes of Brunswick and Wurtemberg, 
as persons proper to replace the three eccle- 
siastical electors which were to be reformed. 

It would be making an ill use of your lord- 
ship’s time to endeavour to repeat to you all 
he said on this subject; it went mM sub- 
stance (as he himself confessed) to the total 
subversion of the present constitution of the 
Germanic body ; and as it militated directly 
against the principle which both his majesty 
and the Emperor laid down so distinctly as 
the basis of the peace to be made for the 
empire, I contented myself with reminding 
him of this circumstance, particularly as it is 
impossible to discuss this point with any pro- 
priety till his Imperial Majesty becomes a 
party to the negotiation. I took this oppor- 
tunity of hinting, that if on all the other 
points France agreed to the proposals now 
made, it would not be impossible that some 
increase of territory might be ceded to her 
on the Germanic side of her frontiers, and 
that this, in addition to the duchy of Savoy, 
Nice, and Avignon, would be a very t 
acquisition of strength and power. M. Beta 
croix here again reverted to the constitution, 
and said that these countries were already 
constitutionally annexed to France. I re- 
plied, that it was impossible, in the negotia- 
tion which we were beginning, for the other 
powers to take it up from any period but that 
which immediately preceded the war, and 
that any acquisition or diminution of territory 
which had taken place among the belligerent 
powers since it first broke out, must neeessa- 
rily become subject matter for negotiation, 
and be balanced against each otber in the 
final arrangement of a general peace. You 
then persist, said M. Delacroix, im applying 
this principle to Belgium? I paid most 
certainly ; and I shold not deal fairly with 
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you if I hesitated to declare, in the outset of aif the Spanish part of St. Domingo, when I 


our negotiation, that on this point you must 
entertain no expectation that his ‘majesty will 
relax, or ever consent to see the Netherlands 
remain a part of France. 

M. Delacroix replied, he saw no prospect 
in this case of our ideas ever meeting, and he 
despaired of the success of our negotiation. 


He returned again, however, to his idea of aj I 


possible equivalent to be found for the Em- 

peror; but as all he proposed was the aliena- 

tion or dismemberment of countries not be- 

longing to France, even by conquest, I did 

not consider it as deserving attention, and it 

ae certainly not worth repeating to your lord- 
ip. 

I need not observe that all the equivalents 
proposed, however inadequate to the ex- 
change, were offered as a return for our con- 
eent that the Netherlands should remain part 
of France, of course the admitting them in 
any shape would have been in direct contra- 
diction to my instructions. 

Monsieur Delacroix touched very slightly 
on Italy; and the course of our cunversation 
did not bring this part of the subject more 
into discussion. 

I must add, that whenever I mentioned the 
restoration of the Netherlands to the Em- 
peror, I always took care it should be under- 
stood that these were to be arcompanied hy 
such further cessions as should form a com- 
petent line of defence, and that France could 
not be permitted to keep possession of all the 
intermediate country to the Rhine; and I 
particularly dwelt on this point, when [ held 
out the possibility of admitting an extension 
of the limits of France on the side of Ger- 
many. But as the French minister no less 
strenuously opposed the restitution of the 
Netherlands to the Emperor, than I tenaci- 
ously insisted upon it, the farther extension 
of my claim could not of course become a 
subject of argument. 

I believe I have now, with a tolerable de- 
gree of accuracy, informed your lordship of 
all that the French minister said on my open- 
ing myself to him on that part of my instruc- 
tions which more immediately relates to peace 
betwecn Great Britain, bis imperial majesty, 
and France. It remains with me to inform 
you what passed between us on the subject 
of our respective allies. 

Qn the articles reserving a right to the 
court of Petersburgh and to that of Lisbon 
to accede to the treaty of peace on the strict 
status ante bellum, the French minister made 
no other remark than by mentioning the al- 
lies of the republic, and by inquiring whether 
I was prepared to say any thing relative to 
their interests, which certainly the republic 
would never abandon. This afforded me the 
opportunity of giving in the confidential me- 
morial (B.) relative to Spain and Holland, and 
I prefaced it by 2 pe to him the substance 
of the first part of your Fordship's, No. 12. 

Although I had touched upon the subject 


been speaking to Monsieur Delacroix on 
the peace with France, yet, as it did not be- 
come a matter of discussion between us till I 
came to mention the peace with Spain, [ 
thought it better to place all that passed on 
the subject in this part of my dispatch; 
was the only point on which he entered, but 
by no means infer from his not bringing 
forward some claims for Spain, that we are 
not to hear of any in the course of the nega- 
tiation; on the contrary, I have little doubt 
that many, and most of them inadmissible, 
will be made before itcan end. He, howe- 
ver, was silent on them at this moment, and 
confined all he had to say to combating the 
idea that Spain was bound by the treaty of 
Utrecht not to alienate her possessions in 
America. I had the article copied in my 
pocket, andI read ittohim He confessed 
it was clear and explicit, but that circum 
stances had so materially altered since the 
year 1718S, that engagements made then 
ought not to be considered as in force nuws 
I said that the spirit of the article itself went 
to provide for distant contingencies, not for 
what was expected to happen at or near the 
time when the treaty was made, and that it 
was because the alteration of circumstances 
he alluded to was foreseen as possible, that 
the clause was inserted; and that if Spain 
paid any regard to the faith of treaties, she 
must consider herself as no less strictly 
bound by this clause now, than at the mo- 
ment when it was drawn up. I went on by 
saying, that it did not however od bagel quite 
impossible that this point might be settled 
without much difficulty ; and that means 
might be devised that his catholic majesty 
should not break his faith, and both England 
and France be equally satisfied —_I then held 
out to him, but in general terms, that either 
Spain might regain her part of St. Domingo, 
by making some considerable cession both 
to Great Britain and France, as the price of 
peace, or that, in return for leaving the whole 
of St. Domingo to France, we should retain 
either Martinico or St. Lucia and Tobago. 
Monsieur Delacroix listened with a degree of 
attention to these proposals, but he was fear= 
ful of committing himself by any expression 
of approbation, and he dismissed the subject 
of the court of Madrid, by observing that 
France never would forsake the interests of 
its allies. | 

Our conversation on those of its other ally 
Holland, was much longer, as the wording of 
the memorial inevitably led at once deep into 
the subject. 

M. Delacroix affected to treat any deviation 
from the treaty of peace concluded between 
France and that country, or any restoration 
of territories acquired by that treaty to France, 
asquiteimpracticable. He treated as equallyim- 

ticable any attempt at restoring the ancient 
rm of government in the Seven United Pro- 
vinces, He talked with an air of triumph of 
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the establishment of a National Convention 
at the ea and with an affectation of feel- 
ing, that by it the cause of freedom had ex- 
tended itself over such a large number of 
people. He, however, was ready to confess, 
that from the great losses the Dutch re- 
public had sustained in its colonies, and 
particularly from the weak manner in which 
they had defended them, it could not be ex- 
pected that his majesty would consent to a 
full and complete restitution of them, and 
that it was reasonable that some should be 
sacrificed ; and he asked me if I could inform 
him, how far our views extended on this 
point? I said I had reason to believe that 
what his majesty would require would be 
possessions and settlements which would not 
add either to the wealth or power of our In- 
dian dorninion, but only tend ‘to secure to us 
their sate and unmolested possession. You 
mean by this, said M. Delacroix, the Cape 
and Trincomalé. I said they certainly came 
under that description, and I saw little pros- 
spect of their being restored to the Dutch. 
M. Delacroix launched forth on this into a 
most laboured dissertation on the value of 
the Cape of Good Hope, which he did not 
consider at all as a Port de Relache, but as a 
possession which, in our hands, would become 
one of the most fertile and most productive 
colonies in the East; and, according to his 
estimation of it, he did not scruple to assert, 
that it would ultimately be an acquisition of 
infinitely greater importance to England than 
that of the Netherlands to France; and, if ac- 
quiesced in, should be reckoned as a full and 
ample compensation for them. He added, if 
- you are masters of the Cape and Trincomalé, 
we shall hold all our settlements in India, 
and the islands of France and Bourbon, en- 
tirely at the tenure of your will and pleasure ; 
they will be our’s only as long as you choose 
we should retain them. You will be sole 
masters in India, and we shall be entirely de- 
pendent upon you. I repeated to him, that 
it was as means of defence, not of offence, 
that these possessions would be insisted on, 
and that if the matter was fairly and dispas- 
sionately discussed, he would find that they 
afforded us a great additional security, but 
no additional power of attack, even if we were 
disposed to disturb the peace of that part of the 
world. If these, and perhaps some few other 
not very material settlements belonging to the 
Dutch, were to be insisted upon, and if he 
would be pleased to enumerate all we should 
still have to restore to them, while they had 
nothing to restore to England, it was impos- 
sible not tu consider the terms on which his 
Majesty proposed peace to Holland as gene- 
rous and liberal. 

M. Delacroix was not at all disposed to 
agree with me on this point, and said, Hol- 
land, stript of these possessions, would be 
ruined. He then held out, but as if the 
idea had just crossed his mind, the possibility 
of indemnifying the Dutch for their losses in 
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India, by giving them a tract of territory to- 
wards the Meuse (I could not find out whe- 
ther he meant Aix la Chapelle, Liege, or the 
countries of Juliers and Berg), and hinted, 
that if this was not to be done, an additional 
sugar island might, perhaps, be ceded to the 
Dutch republic. I told him all this might 
become a subject of future discussion, and I 
conceived, that if we could agree upon the 
more essential points, the treaty would not 
break off on these secondary considerations. 
Our conversation had now been extremely 
long, and M. Delacroix ended by saying, that 
although he had taken upon himself’ to enter 
with me thus far upon the subject, yet I must 
not consider any thing he said as binding, 
or as pledging the republic, till such time as 
he had Jaid the papers I had given him be- 
fore the Directory; and, iu order to do this 
with more accuracy, he again asked me, whe- 
ther in his report he was to state the disunit- 
ing Belgium from France as a sine gua non from 
which his majesty would not depart. I re- 
plied it most certainly was a sine gua non 
from which his majesty would not depart; 
and that any proposal which would leave the 
Netherlands annexed to France, would be at- 
tended with much greater benefit to that 
power and loss to the allies, than the pre- 
sent relative situation of the belligerent 
powers could entitle the French government 
to expect. 

M. Delacroix repeated his concern at the 
peremptory wayin which I made this assertion, 
and asked me whether it would admit of no 
modification? I replied, if France could, in a 
contre projet, point out a practicable and ade- 

uate one, still keeping in view that the Ne- 
therlands must not be French, or likely 
again to fall into the hands of France, such a 
proposal might certainly be taken into con- 
sideration. 

M. Delacroix by no means encouraged me 
to explain myself more fully; he repeatedly 
said that this difficulty relative to the Ne- 
therlands was one which could not be over- 
come. 

Just as I was taking leave of him, he 
begged me to explain what was meant by the 
words in the memorial (A.) in the fourth pa- 
ragraph, beginning “ de s’entendre mutuelle- 
ment sur Jes moyens d’assurer,” and endin 
at “ Leurs possessions respectives.”’ 1 tol 
him it referred to the destructive system 
adopted by France in the West Indies, and 
went to express a wish, that the two powers 
should agree on some general and uniform 
system of internal police in the settlements 
diece. which would contribute to the security 
of these possessions to the respective coune 
tries, and at the same time to the happiness 
of every description of inbabitants in them. 

M. Delacroix, a little hurt at my expression 
relative to the system adopted by France, en- 
deavoured to recriminate on us; but he ended 
by saying, that they should certainly be will- 


ing to concur in apy arrangement relative to 
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the negroes which did not militate against the 
principles of their constitution. Here our 
conference ended, and as, during the whole 
course of it, I bore in my mind, the possibi- 
lity, that this, although our first, might be the 
only favourable opportunity I should ever 
have of speaking on the general principles 
on which his majesty was disposed to treat, 
I endeavoured, by adverting more or less to 
almost every point in my instructions, to 
enable M. Delacroix (if he reports faithfully) 
to state to the Directory what I said in such 
a@ manner as to put it out of their power to 
misconceive what were his majesty’s inten- 
tions, to remove all possibility of cavil on this 
case, and to bring them to a clear and distinct 
answer whether they would agree to open a 
negotiation on the principle of the status ante 
bellum, or on one differing from it only in 
form, not insubstance. I hope in attempting 
to do this Idid not, in the first instance, com- 
mit myself, or discover more of my instruc- 
tions than it became me to do, and that in 
the conversation with M. Delacroix nothing 
escaped me which might, at some subsequent 
period, hurt the progress of the negotiation. 
I have, I believe, given this conference 
nearly verbatim to your lordship; and I was 
particularly anxious to do this correctly and 
minutely, as well that you may judge on the 
propriety of what I said myself, as that what 
M. Delacroix said to me may be accurately 
known, and remain on record. 

It must, however, be remembered (as I ob- 
served in the be ee of this dispatch) that 
he spoke from Gin f, aS minister indeed, 
but not under the immediate instructions of 
the Directory, and this consideration will take 
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annexed to a note actually signed, and that F 
scarcely felt myself authorized to depart from 
what was, I believe, an invariable rule. That 
as to the second demand, made in so pcremp- 
tory and unprecedented a way, I could with 
out much hesitation say at once that it coula 
not be complied with. M. Guiraudet Ja- 
mented this much, and said, that this being 
the case, he feared our principles of negotia- 
tion would never coincide. I agreed with 
him in my expressions of concern. We con- 
versed together afterwards for some time, but 
nothing passed at all worthy remark. I told 
him I should send my answer the next day. 
On reflecting more attentively on the request 
that I would sign the two memorials which I 
had given in, it struck me that the complying 
with it pledged me to nothing, that it was 
merely gratifying them on a point insisted on 
peevishly, and that the doing it would put 
them still more in the wrong. 

As to the strange demand of an ultimatum, 
it was perfectly clear what it becaine me to 
say, and I hope that in the inclosed answer, 
(B.) (which I sent yesterday morning at twelve 
o’clock) to M. Delacroix, I shall be found to 
have adhered as closely as possible to the 
spirit of my instructions. 

Yesterday evening, at half past nine, M. 
Guiraudet brought me the note (C.) to which 
Iimmediately replied by the note (D.). They 
require no comment; and as I intend leaving 
Paris to-morrow, and travelling with all con- 
venient speed, I shall so soon have it in my 


| power to say the little which remains to say 
thi 


j 


relative to this sudden, though perhaps not 
unlooked-for close to my mission, that I need 
not trespass any further on your lordship’s pa- 


a little away from the singularity of some of | tience.—I have the honour to be, &c. 


the positions he advanced. 

I confess, my lord, from the civility of his 
manners, and from his apparent readiness to 
discuss the subject, the impression which re- 
mained on my mind on leaving him was that 
the negotiation would go on, but be liable to 
so many difficulties, and some of them so 
nearly insurmountable, that knowing as I do 
the opinion of the Directory, I saw little pros- 
pect of its terminating successfully—But I 
did not expect the conduct of the Directory 
would immediately be such as to evince a 
manifest inclination, and even determination, 
to break of on the first proposals; and I was 
not a little surprised at receiving, on Sunday, 
at three P. M. the inclosed letter (A) from 
M. Delacroix: He sent it me by the principal 
secretary of his department (M. Guiraudet) 
who communicated to me the original of the 
arrcté of the Directory, of which this letter, 
abating the alteration in the form, is a literal 
copy. After perusing it, I asked M. Gui- 
raudet whether he was informed of its con- 
tents, and this led to a short conversation 
on them. I told him that both the demands 
were So unexpected that I could not reply to 
them off hand: that as to the first, it was 
quite unusual to sign memorials which were 
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P. S. I thought it would be proper for his 
san eek ministers at Vienna to receive the 
earliest intelligence of the negotiation being 
broken off, I therefore have dispatched a mes- 
senger to Vienna with a copy of the several 
papers which have passed between me and. 
M. Delacroix since our conference, and also a 
succinct account of what passed init. This 
messenger left this place to-day at three, 
P. M. M. 


No. 31. (A }—Nore from the Minister for Fo- 
reizn Affairs to lord Malmesbury; dated 
Paris, 28th Frimaire, 5th year. (Dec. 18.) 


Sir;—the Executive Directory has heard 
the reading of the official note signed by you, 
and of two confidential Memorials without sig- 
natures, which were annexed to it, and whieh 
you gave in to me yesterday. I am charged 
expressly by the Directory to declare to you, 
that it cannot listen to any confidential note 
without a signature, and to require of you to 
give in to me, officially, within four and 
twenty hours, your ultimatum, signed by you. 
Accept, sir, the assurance of my high consi- 
deration, Cu. DeLacroix. 
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No. 32. (B.)}—Norte from lord Malmesbury to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs ; dated Paris, 
December 19th, 1796. 


Lord Malmesbury, in answer to the letter 
which the minister for foreign affairs had the 
goodness to transmit to him through the hands 
of the secretary general of his department, 
must remark, that in signing the official note 
which he gave in to that minister, by order of 
his court, he thought he had complied with 
all the usual formalities, and had given the 
necessary authenticity to the two confidential 
Memorial’ which were annexed toit. Never- 
theless to remove all difficulties, as far as lies 
in his power, he willingly adopts the forms 
which are pointed out by the resolution of the 
Executive Directory, and hastens to send to 
the minister for foreign affairs the two Memo- 
rials signed by his hand. 

With respect to the positive demand of an 
ultimatum, lord Malmesbury observes that 
insisting on that point in so peremptory a 
manner, before the two powers shall have 
communicated to each other their respective 
pretensions, and: that the articles of the fu- 
ture treaty shall have been submitted to the 
discussions, which the different interests which 
are to be adjusted, necessarily demand, is to 
shut the door against all negotiation. He, 
therefore, can add nothing to the assurances 
which he has already given to the minister for 
foreign affairs, as well by word of mouth, as 
in his official! note; and he repeats that he is 
ready to enter with that minister into every 
explanation of which the state and progress 
of the negotiation may admit, and that he will 
not fail to enter into the discussion of the 

roposals of his court, or of any counter pro- 
ject which may be delivered to him, on the 
part of the Executive Directory, with that 
candour and that spirit of conciliation which 
correspond with the just and pacific senti- 
ments of his} court. Lord Malmesbury re- 
quests the minister for foreign affairs to accept 
the assurances of his high consideration. 


No. 33. (C.)—Nore from the Minister for Fo- 
reign Aflairs to lord Malmesbury; dated 
Paris, 29th Frimaire, 5th year. (Dec. 19.) 


The undersigned minister for foreign affairs 
is charged by the Exccutive Directory, to an- 
swer to lord Malmesbury’s two notes of the 
27th and 28th Frimaire (17th and 19th De- 
cember, O. S.) that the Executive Directory 
will listen to no proposals, contrary to the'con- 
atitution, to the Jaws, and to the treaties 
which bind the republic. 

And as lord Malmesbury announces at every 
communication, that he is in want of the 
opinion of his court, from which it results 
that be acts a part merely passive in the ne- 
gotiation, which renders his presence at Paris 
useless; the undersigned is further charged 
to give him notice to depart from Paris in 
eight-and-forty hours, with all the persons 
who have accompanied and followed him, and 
to quit, a8 expeditiously as possible, the ter- 
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ritory of the republic. The undersigned de- 
clares moreover, in the naine of the Executive 
Directory, that if the British cabinet is de- 
sirous of peace, the Executive Directory is 
ready to follow the negotiations, according 
to the basis laid down in the present note, 
by the reciprocal channel of couriers. 
Ca. Devacroix. 


No. $4. (D.)—Nore from lord Malmesbury to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs ; dated Pa- 
ris, December 20th 1796. 


Lord Malmesbury hastens te acknowl 

the receipt of the note of the minister for 
reign affairs, dated yesterday. He is prepar- 
ing to quit Paris to-morrow, and demands, in 
consequence, the necessary passports for him- 
self and his suite. He requests the minister 
for foreign affairs to accept the assurances of 
his high consideration. 


Decraratiow on the Rupture of the Nego- 
tiation for Peace with France, dated 
Whitehall, December 27, 1796. 

The negotiation which az anxious desire for 
the restoration of peace had induced his ma 
Jesty to open at Paris, having been abruptly 
terminated by the French government, the 
king thinks it due to himself and to his people 
to state in this public manner the circumstances 
which have preceded and attended a transac- 
tion of so much importance to the general 
interests of Europe. 

It is well known that early in the present 
year his majesty, laying aside the considera- 
tion of many circumstances of difficulty and 
discouragement, determined to take such 
steps as were best calculated to open the way 
for negotiation, if any eorresponding desire 
prevailed on the part of his enemies. He di- 
rected an overture to be made ino his name 
by his minister in Switzerland, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the dispositions of the 
French government with respect to peace. 
The answer which he received in return was 
at once haughty and evasive: it atfected to 
question the sincerity of thuse dispositions of 
which his majesty’s conduct afforded so une- 

uivocal a proof; it raised groundless objec- 
tions to the mode of negotiation proposed by 
his majesty (that of a general congress, by 
which peace has so often been restored to 
Europe); but it studiously passed over in si- 
lence his majesty's desire to learn what other 
mode would be preferred by France. It at the 
same time asserted a principle which was 
stated as an indispensable preliminary to all 
negotiation; a principle under which the 
terms of peace must have been regulated, net 
by the usual considerations of justice, policy, 
and reciprocal convenience ; but by an imphi- 
cit submission on the part of all other powers 
to aclaim founded on the internal laws and 
separate constitution of France, as ening 
ful authority to supersede the treaties entere 
iato by independent states, Pa govern theis 
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interests, to control their engagements, and 
to dispose of their dominions. 

A pretension in itself so a could 
in no instance have been admitted, or even 
listened to fora moment. Its application to 
the present case led to nothing less than that 
France should, as a noes to ali discus- 
sion, retain nearly all her conquests, and those 
particularly in which his majesty was most 
concerned, both from the ties of interest, and 
the sacred obligations of treaties; that she 
should in like manner recover back all that 
had been conquered from her in every per 
of the world: and that she should be left at 
liberty to bring forward such further demands 
on all other points of negotiation, as such un- 
qualified submission on the part of those with 
whom she treated could not fail to produce. 

On such grounds as these it was sufficiently 
evident that no negotiation could be establish- 
ed: neither did the answer of his majesty’s 
enemies afford any opening for continuing the 
discussion, since the mode of negotiation of- 
fered by his majesty had been peremptorily 
rejected by them, and no other had been 
stated in which they were willing to concur. 

His majesty was however not discouraged 
even by this result, from still pursuing such 
measures as appeared to him most conducive 
to the end of peace; and the wishes of his 
ally the Emperor, corresponding with those 
which his majesty had manifested, sentiments 
ofasimilar tendency were expressed on the 


part of his imperial majesty at the time of 


Opening the campaign: but the continuance 
of the same spirit and principles on the part 
of the enemy. rendered this fresh overture 
equally unsuccessful. 

While the government of France thus per- 
sisted in obstructing every measure that could 
even open the way to negotiation, no endea- 
vour was omitted to mislead the public opinion 
throughout all Europe with respect to the real 
cause of the prolongation of the war, and to 
cast a doubt on those dispositions which could 
alone have dictated the steps taken by his 
majesty and his august ally. 

In order to deprive his enemies of all possi- 
bility of subterfuge or evasion, and in the 
hope that a just sense of the continued cala- 
mities of war, and of the increasing distresses 
of France herself, might at length have led 
to more just and pacific dispositions, his ma- 
jesty renewed in another form, and through 
the intervention of a friendly power, a pro- 
posal for opening negotiations for peace. 
The manner in which this intervention was 
received, indicated the most hostile disposi- 
tions towards Great Britain, and at the same 
time afforded to all Europe a striking instance 
of that injurious and offensive conduct which 


is observed on the part of the government of 


France towards all other countries, The re- 
peated overtures made in his majesty’s name 
were nevertheless of such a nature, that it 
was at last found impossible to persist in the 
absolute rejection of them, without the direct 


Negotsation for Peace with France. 
and undiseuised avowal of a determination to 
refuse to Europe all hope of the restoration of 
tran aan ’ 

length indieated through thich the 
ment of France professed itself willing to 
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A channel was therefore at 
vern- 


carry on a negotiation, and a readiness was 
expressed (though in terms far remote from 


any spirit of conciliation) to receive a minister, 
authorized by his majesty to proceed to Paris 


for that purpose. 
Maffy circumstances might have been ur 
as affording powerful motives against adop ng 


this suggestion, until the government 0 


France had given some indication of a spirit 
better calculated to promote the success of 
such a mission, and to meet these advances 


on the part of Great Britain. The king’s de- 


sire for the restoration of general peace on just 
and honourable terms, his concern for the in- 
terest of his subjects, and his determination 
to leave to his enemies no pretext for imputing 


to him the consequences of their own ambition, 


induced him to overlook every such considera- 
tion, and to take a step which these reasons 
alone could justify. : 

‘The repeated endeavours of the French go- 
vernment to defeat this mission in Its outset, 
and to break off the intercourse thus opened, 
even before the first step towards negotiation 
could be taken; the indecent and injurious 
language employed with a view to irritate, the 
captious and frivolous pi ans raised for the 
purpose of obstructing the progress of the dis- 
cussion: all these have sufficiently appeared 
from the official papers which passed on both 
sides, and which are known to all Europe. 

But above all the abrupt termination of the 


negotiation has afforded the most conclusive 


proof, that at no period of it was any real wish 
for peace entertained on the partof the French 
government. 

After repeated evasion and delay, that go- 
vernment had at length consented to establish 
as the basis of the negotiation, a principle pro- 
posed by his majesty, liberal in its own nature, 
equitable towards his enemies, and calculated 
to provide for the interests of his allies, and 
of Europe. It had been agreed that compen- 
sation should be made to France by proportion- 
able restitutions from his majesty’s conquests 
on that power, for those arrangements to which 
he should be called upon to consent, in order 
to satisfy the just pretensions of his allies, and 
to preserve the political balance of Europe. 
At the desire of the French government itself, 
memorials were presented by his majesty’s 
minister, which contained the outlines of 
terms of peace, grounded on the basis so esta- 
blished, and in which his majesty proposed to 
carry to the utmost possible extent, the appli- 
cation of a principle so equitable as with re- 
spect to France, and so liberal on his ma- 


jesty’s part. The delivery of these papers was 


accompanied by a declaration expressly and 
repeatedly made, both verbally and in writin 
that his majesty’s minister was willing an 


prepared to enter, with a spirit of conciliation 
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and fairness, into the discussion of the differ- 
ent points there contained, or into that of any 
other proposal.or scheme of peace which the 
French government might wish to substitute 
in its place. 
In reply to this communication, he received 
a demand, in form the most offensive, and in 
substance the most extravagant, that ever 
was made in the course of any negotiation. 
It was peremptorily required of him that in 
the very outset of the business, when nb ans- 
wer had been given by the French govern- 
ment to his first proposal;; when he had not 
even learnt, in any regular shape, the nature 
or extent of the objections to it, and much 
less received from that government any other 
offer or plan of peace, he should intwenty-four 
hours deliver in a statement of the final terms 
to which his court would in any case accede. 
A demand tending evidently to shut the door 
to all negotiation, to preclude all discussion, all 
explanation, all possibility of the amicable 
adjustment of points of difference. Ademand 
in its nature preposterous, in its execution im- 
practicable, since it is plain that no such ul- 
timate resolution respecting a general plan of 
ce ever can be rationally formed, much 
ess declared, without knowing what points 
are principally objected to by the enemy, and 
what facilities he may be willing to offer in 
return for concession inthose respects. Hav- 
ing declined compliance with this demand, and 
explained the reasons which rendered it inad- 
missible, but having, at the same time, ex- 
pressly renewed the declaration of his readi- 
ness to enter into the discussion of the propo- 
sails he had conveyed, or of any other which 
might be communicated to him, the king’s 
minister received no other answer than an ab- 
rupt command to quit Paris in forty-eight 
hours.—If, in addition to such an insult, any 
further proof were necessary of the dispositions 
of those by whom it was offered, such proof 
would be abundantly supplied from the con- 
tents of the note in which this order was con- 
veyed. The mode of negotiation on which 
the French government had itself insisted, is 
there rejected, and no practicable means left 
open for treating with effect. The basis of 
negotiation so recently established by mutual 
consent, ts there disclaimed, and, in its room, 
a principle clearly inadmissible is re-asserted 
as the only ground on which France can con- 
sent to treat :—The very same principle which 
had been brought forward in reply to his ma- 
jesty’s first overtures from Switzerland, which 
had then been rejected by his majesty, but 
which now appears never to have been in fact 
abandoned by the government ot France, how- 
ever inconsistent with that on which they had 
expressly agreed to treat. | 
It is therefore necessary that all Europe 
should understand, that the rupture of the 
negotiation at Paris does not arise from the 
failure of any sincere attempt on the part of 
France to reconcile by fair discussion the 
views and Interests of the contending powers ; 
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such a discussion has been repeatedly invited, 
and even solicited on the part of his majesty, 
but has been in the first instance, and abso- 
lutely, precluded by the act of the French go- 
vernment. 

It arises exclusively from the determina- 
tion of that government to reject all means of 
peace: a determination which appeared but 
too strongly in all the preliminary discussions ; 
which was clearly manifested in the demand 
of an ultimatum made in the very outset of 
the negotiation ; but which is proved beyond 
all possibility of doubt by the obstinate adhe- 
rence toa claim which never can be admitted. 
—A claim that the construction which that 
government affects to put (though even m 
that respect unsupported by the fact) on the 
internal constitution of its own country, shall 
be received by all other nations as paramount 
to every known principle of public law in 
Europe, as superior to the obligations of trea- 
ties, to the ties of common interest, to the 
most pressing and urgent considerations of 
general security. 

On such grounds it is that the French go- 
vernment has abruptly terminated a negotia- 
tion, which it commenced with a reluctance, 
and conducted with every indication of a re- 
solution to preventits final success. On these 
motives it is that the further effusion of 
blood, the continued calamities of war, the 
interruptions of peaceable and friendly inter- 
course among mankind, the prolonged dis- 
tresses of Europe, and the accumulated mi- 
series of France itself, are by the government 
of that country to be justified to the world. 

His majesty, who had entered into the ne- 
gotiation with good faith, who has suffered no 
impediment to prevent his prosecuting it with 
earnestness and sincerity, has now oniv to 
lament its abrupt termination ; and to renew 
in the face of all Europe the solemn deciara- 
tion, that whenever his enemies shall be dis- 
posed to enter on the work of general pacitca- 
tion in a spiritof conciliation and equity, Do- 
thing shall be wanting on his part to contr 
bute to the accomplishment of that great ob- 
ject, with a view to which he has already of- 
fered such considerable sacrifices on his part, 
and which is now retarded only by the exorbi- 
tant pretensions of his enemies. 


The said Papers were ordered to lie 
upon the table, to be perused by the 
members of the House. 


Debate in the Hea on the sas s 
Message respecting the Rupture of tne 
Nevoution for Peace.] Dec. 30. The 
order of the day being read for taking 
his Majesty’s Message into consideration, 

Mr. Pitt addressed the House to the fol- 
lowing effect :—I am perfectly aware, Sit, 
in rising upon the present occasion, 
the motion which I shall have the honour 
to propose to the House in consequence 
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sent to the Directory the means of proving 
how much it desires to attain speedily to a 
happy pacification. 

| The Directory is ready to receive, in this 
respect, any overtures that shail be just, rea- 
sonable, and compatible with the dignity of 
the Republic. BaRTHELEMI. 


No. III.—Note, dated Downing-street, April 
| 10th, 1796. 


The court of London has received from its 
minister in Switzerland, the answer made to 
the questions which he bad been charged to 
address to Monsieur Barthelemi, in respect to 
‘the opening of a negotiation for the re-estab- 
lishment of general tranquillity. 

This court has seen, with regret, how far 
the tone and spirit of that answer, the nature 
and extent of the demands which it contains, 
and the manner of announcing them, are re- 
-mote from any disposition for peace. 

The inadmissible pretension is there avowed 
_of appropriating to France all that the laws 
actually existing there may have comprised 
under the denomination of French territory. 
To a demand such as this is added an express 
declaration, that no proposal contrary to it 
will be made or even listened to: and this, 
under the pretence of an internal regulation, 
the provisions of which are wholly foreign to 
all other nations. | 

‘While these dispositions shall be persisted 
in, nothing is left for the king but to prose- 
cute a war equally just and necessary. 

Whenever his enemies shal! manifest more 


eee sentiments, his majesty will at all times. 


.be eager to concur in them, by lending him- 
scif, in concert with his allies, to all such mea- 
_sures as shall be best calculated to re-establish 
general tranquillity on conditions just, ho- 
nourable, and permanent: either by the esta- 
blishment of a congress, which has been so 
-often and so happily the means of restoring 
peace to Europe; or by a acer eats discus- 
sion of the principles which may be proposed 
on either side, as a foundation of a general 
pacification ; or, lastly by an impartial exami- 
nation of any other way which may be pointed 
pau to him for arriving at the same salutary 
end. 


No. 1.—Letrer from Lord Grenville to Count 
Wedel Jarlsberg; dated Downing-street, 
September 6th, 1796. 


Sir ;—In obedience to the orders of the 
king my master, I have the honour to transmit 
to you the inclosed note, and to request of 
you that you will forward it to his Danish 
majesty’s minister at Paris, to be by him com: 
municated to the Executive Directory.—The 
sentiments of your court are too well known 
to the king to. admit of. his majesty'’s enter- 
taining any doubt of the satisfaction with 
which his Danish majesty will see the inter- 
vention of his ministers employed on such an 
occasion, or of the earnestness with which 
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you, Sir, will concur in a measure that has for 
its object the re-establishment of peace.—I 
have the honour te be, &e. GRENVILLE. 


No. 2.—Nore transmitted through the Danish 
Minister to the Executive Directory ; dated 
Westminster, September 6th, 1796. 


His Britannic Majesty, animated with the 
same desire, which he has already manifested, 
to terminate, by just, honourable, and per- 
manent conditions of peace, a war which has 
extended itself throughout all parts of the 
world, is willing to omit nothing on his part 
which may contribute to this object.—It is 
with this view that he has thought it proper: 
to avail himself of the confidential interven- 
tion of the ministers of a neutral power, to 
demand of the Executive Directory passports 
for a person of confidence whom his majesty 
would send to Paris with a commission to 
discuss, with the government there, all the 
means the mest proper to produce so de- 
sirable an end.—And his majesty is per- 
suaded that he shall receive, without delay, 
through the same channel, a satisfactory 
answer to this demand, which cannot fail to 
place in a still clearer light the just and 
pacific dispositions which he entertains in 
common with his allies. GEENVILLE. 


No. 3.—Letrer from Count Wedel Jarlsberg to 
Lord Grenville ; dated London, September 
23rd, 1796. 


My lord;—I have the honour to inforne 
your excellency, that the note addressed to 
the Executive Directory of France, in date of 
the 6th of the present month, was transmit- 
ted by M. Koenemann, chargé d'affaires of 
his Danish majesty, to.M. Delacroix, minister 
for foreign affairs at Paris, who promised that 
an answer should be returned to it after it had 
been submitted to the consideration of the 
government. Three days having elapsed in 
expectation of this answer, M. Koenemann 
went a second time to the minister above- 
mentioned, who gave him to understand, that 
the Executive Directory had not permitted him 
to return an: answer in writing, but that he 
was directed. to express himself verbally to 
this effect :—“ That the Executive Directory 
of the French Republic would not for the 
future receive or answer any overtures or con- 
fidential papers transmitted through any in- 
termediate channel from the enemies ef the 
Republic, but that if they would send persons 
furnished with full powers and official papers, 
these might, upon the frontiers, demand the 
passports necessary for proceeding to Paris.” 
—I have the honour to be, &c. 

Comte de WepEx JarzsBeRe. 


No.4.—Letter from M. Koenemann toCount 
Wedel Jarlsberg; dated Paris, September 
roth, 1796. 


Sir ;--~-I was indisposed at my country house 
when your excellency’s courier brought me 
the letters, which your excellency did me the 
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honour to write to me on the 7th instant, 


together with the note of Jord Grenville in- , 


closed therein. I set off for Paris on the fol- 
lowing day, where, after demanding an au- 
dience of citizen Delacroix, minister for foreign 
affairs, | presented the note above-mentioned, 
accompanied by another in my own name, 10 
which I explained the motives that had in- 
duced me to undertake a measure for which I 
had no authority from my court. He pro- 
mised to submit the two notes to the inspec- 
tion of the government, and to return me an 
answer inmediately. Having waited for three 
days without recciving an answer, I wenta 
second time to wait upon the minister, who, 
with « very dry tone, informed me, that the 
Executive Directory had not permitted him to 
return an answer in writing, but that he was 
directed to express himselt verbally to this 
efiect :-—“ That the Executive Directory of the 
French Republic would not for the future re- 
ceive or answer any confidential overtures 
transinitted through any intermediate channel 
from the enemies of the republic; but that if 
they would send persons, furnished with full 
powers and official papers, these might, upon 
the frontiers, demand the passports necessary 
for proceeding to Paris.” 

Such, Sir, is the result of a measure which 
T have taken at vour request. I wish, for the 
sake of humanity, that we may meet with 
better success at some future period; but I 
fear that this period is still at a great dis- 
tance.—I have the honour to be, &c. 

KorneMann. 


No. 5.—Norts transmitted from lord Gren- 
ville to the Minister for Foreign Affairs at 
Paris; dated Westminsier, Septeinber 24tn, 
1796. 


In demanding of the Executive Directory of 
the French Republic, through the interven- 
tion of the ministers of a neutral power, a 
passport for a confidential person to be sent 
to Paris, the court of London accompanied 
this demand, with the express declaration, 
that this person should be commissioned to 
discuss with the government all the means 
the most proper for conducing to the re-esta- 
blishment of peace. 

The king, persevering in the same senti- 
ments, which he has already so unequivo- 
cally declared, will not leave to his enemies 
the smmallest pretext for eluding a discussion, 
the result of which will necessarily serve 
either to produce the happiness of so many 
Natious, or at Jeast to render evident the views 
and dispositions of those who oppose them- 
Selves to it. 

It is therefore in pursuance of these senti- 
meuts, that the undersigned is charged to de- 
clare, that as soon as the Executive Directory 
shall think proper to transmit to the under- 
signed the necessary passports (of which he, 
by this note, renews the demand already 
made) lis Britannic Majesty will send to Paris 
@ person furnished with full powers, and 
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official instructions, to negociate with the 
Executive Directory on the means of termi- 
nating the present war, by a pacification, just, 
honourable, and solid, calculated to restore 


' peace to Europe, and to ensure, for the time 


to come, the general tranquillity. 
GRENVILLE. 


No. 6.—Letter from M. Delacroix to Lord 
Grenville, inclosing Passports; dated Paris, 
11 Vendemaire, the 5th Year of the French 
Republic, One and Indivisible. 


I have the honour to transmit to lord Gren- 
ville a copy of the decree of the Executive 
Directory of the French Republic, in answer 
to his note of the 27th September, 1796, 
(O. S.) He will there see a proof of the 
earnest desire of the French government to 
profit of the overture that is made to them, in 
the hope that it ed lead to peace with the 
government of England. I have the honour 
to send to him, at the same time, the pass- 
ports required for the minister plenipotentiary, 
whom his Britannic Majesty proposes to name 
to treat; and I request lord Grenville to ac- 
cept the assurance of my personal wishes for 
the success of this negotiation, as well as that 
of my most perfect consideration. 

Cu. Devacrorx. 


No. 7.—Exrract from the Register of the 
Decrees of the Executive Directory; the 
9th Vendemaire, 5th Year of the French 
Republic. 


The Executive Directory, upon consideration 
of the note addressed to the minister for 
foreign affairs by lord Grenville, dated West- 


minster, September 24th, 1796, wishing to - 


give a proof of the desire which it entertains 
to make peace with England, decrees as 
foliows : 

The minister for foreign affairs is charged 
to deliver the necessary passports to the envov 
of England, who shall be furnished with full 
powers, notonly for preparing and negotiatin 
the peace between the French Republic an 
that power, but for concluding it definitively 
between them. 


No. 7.—Letter from Lord Grenville to M. 
Delacroix, Minister for Foreign Affairs at 
Paris; dated Westminster, October 13th, 
1796. 


Lord Malmesbury, who is appointed by the 
king to treat with the French government for 
a just and equitable peace, calculated to re- 
store repose to Europe, and to ensure the 
pupue tranquillity for the time to come, will 

ave the honour of delivering this letter from 
me to M. Delacroix. ‘The distinguished rank 
and merit of the minister of whom his ma- 
jesty has made choice on this occasion, makes 
it unnecessary for me to say any thing in his 
recommendation: at the same time that it 
furnishes a fresh proof of the desire of his ma- 
jesty to contribute to the success of this nego- 
tiation: for which object I entertain the most 
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sincere wishes. M. Delacroix will have the 
goodness to accept from me the assurance of 
my most perfect consideration. 
GRENVILLE. 


No. 8.—Norte from Lord Malmesbury to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; dated Paris, 
October 22nd, 1796. 


Lord Malmesbury, named by his Britannic 
Majesty as his plenipotentiary to the French 
Republic, has the honour to announce, by his 
secretary, to the minister for foreign affairs, 
his arrival at Paris; and to request of him, at 
the same time, to be so good as to appoint the 
hour at which he may wait upon him, for the 
purpose of communicating to him the object 
of his misston. 


No. 9.—Note from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to Lord Malmesbury; dated Paris, 
1st Brumaire, 5th Year. (October 22nd, 
1796). 


- The minister for foreign affairs learns with 
eatisfaction the arrival of lurd Malmesbury, 
plenipotentiary of his Britannic Majesty. He 
- will have the honour to receive him to-morrow 
at eleven o’clock in the morning, or at any 
later hour that may suit him, till two o’clock. 
He hopes that lord Malmesbury will forgive 
him for thus limiting the time, on account of 
the nature and the multiplicity of his occu- 
pations. 


No. 10.—Nore from Lord Malmesbury to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; dated Paris, 
October 22nd. 


Lord Malmesbury has the honour to thank 
the minister for foreign affairs for the obliging 
answer which he has just received from him. 
He accepts with pleasure the first moment 
proposed, and will wait upon him to-morrow 
morning, at eleven o’clock precisely. 


No. 11.—Nore from the Minister for Forcign 
Affairs to Lord Malmesbury; dated Paris, 
2nd Brumaire, 5th Year. (October 22nd). 


The minister for foreign affairs has the 
honour to apprize lord Malmesbury, commis- 
sioner plenipotentiary of his Britannic Ma- 
desty, that he has reccived from the Executive 

irectory the necessary powers for negotiating 
and concluding peace between the Republic 
and his majesty. ‘To-morrow, if lord Mal- 
mesbury pleases, the respective powers shall 
be exchanged, The minister for foreign 
affairs will then be ready to receive the propo- 
sitions, which lord Malmesbury is commis- 
sioned to make to the Republic on the part of 
his Britannic Majesty. The minister for 
foreign afiairs requests lord Malmesbury to 
accept the assurances of his high considera- 
ton. Cu. Deracrarx, 


No. 12.—-Nore from Lord Malmesbury to the 
' Minister for Foreign Affairs; dated Paris, 
- October 23rd, 1796. 


Lord Malmesbury has the honour to pre- 
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sent his acknowledements to the minister for 
foreign affairs for the communication which 
he has just made to him, and he will have the 
honour to wait upon him to-morrow at the 
hour which he shall have the goodness to ap- 
point, to receive the copy of the full powers 
with which he is furnished on the part of the 
Executive Directory; andas soon as they shall 
have been exchanged, he will be ready to 
commence the negotiation with which he is 
charged. He requests the minister for foreign 
affairs to accept the assurances of his high 
consideration. MaLmrsBury. 


No. 1S.—Extract from the Register of the 
Decrees of the Executive Directory; 2nd 
Brumaire (October 2nd), 5th Year of the 
French Republic. 


The Executive Directory, after having heard 
the report of the minister for foreign affairs :— 
The citizen Charles Delacroix, minister for 
foreign aftairs, is charged to negoctute with 
lord Malmesbury, commissioner plenipoten- 
tiary of his Britannic Majesty, furnished with 
full powers to prepare and negociate peace be- 
tween the French Republic and that power, 
and to conclude it definitely between them. 
The Directory gives to the said minister all 
powers necessary for concluding and signing 
the treaty of peace to take place between the 
Republic and his Britannic Majesty. He 
shall conform himself to the instructions 
which shal] be given him. He shall render a 
regular account, from time to time, of the pro- 
gress and of the tssue of the negotiations. 
‘Lhe present decree shall not be printed at 
this time. 


No, 14.—Mewnorrardclivered bylord Malmes- 
bury to the Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
dated Paris, October 24th, 1796. 


His Britannic Majesty desiring, as he has 
already declared, to contribute, as far as de- 
pends on him, to the re-establishment of 
public tranquillity, and to ensure, by the 
means of just, honourable, and solid condi- 
tions of peace, the future repose of Europe; 
his majesty is of opinion, that the best means 
of attaining, with all possible expedition, that 
salutary end, will be to agree, at the bezinning 
of the negotiation, on the general principle 
which shall serve as 2 basts for the definitive 
arrangements. 

The first ubject of negotiations for peace, 
gencrally relates to the restitutions and ces- 
sions which the respective parties have mu- 
tually to demand, in consequence of the 
events of the war. 

Great Britain, from the uninterrunted suce 
cess of her naval war, finds herself ina situa- 
tion to have no restitution to demand of 
France, from which, on the contrary, she has 
taken establishments and colunies of the 
highest importance, and of a value almost in- 
calculable. 

But, on the other hand, France has made, 
on the continent of Lurope, conquests, to 
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which lis majesty can be the less indifferent, 
as the must important interests of his people 
and the most sacred engagements of his 
crown are essentially implicated therein. 

‘The magnanimity of the king, his invio- 
lable good faith, and his desire to restore re- 
pose to so many nations, induce him to con- 

ider this situation of affairs as affording the 
means of procuring for all the belligerent 
powers just and equitable terms of peace, and 
such as are calculated to ensure for the time 
to come the general tranquillity. 

It is on this footing, then, that he proposes 
to negotiate, by offering to make compensa- 
tion to France, by proportionable restitutions, 
for those arrangements to which she will be 
called upon to consent, in order to satisfy the 
just demands of the king’s allies, and to 
preserve the political balance of Europe. 

Having made this first overture, his ma- 
Jesty will, in the sequel, explain himself more 
teat on the application of this prin- 
ciple to the different objects which may be 
discussed between the respective parties. 

It is this application which will constitute 
the subject of those discussions, into which 
his majesty has authorized his minister to 
enter, as suon as the principle to be adopted 
as the general basis of the negotiation jis 
known. 

But his majesty cannot omit to declare, 
that if this generous and equitable offer 
should not be accepted, or if, unfortunately, 
the discussions which may ensue, should fail 
to produce the desired effect, neither this ge- 
Neral proposition, nor those more detailed 
which may result from it, can be regarded, in 
any case, as points agreed upon or admitted 
by his majesty. MaLMesBuRy. 


No. 15.—Answer of the Executive Directory 
to lord Malmesbury’s Memorial; dated 
Paris, § Brumaire, Sth year (October 25th.) 


The Executive Directory orders the minister 
for foreign attairs to make the following an- 
swer to lord Malmesbury : 

The Executive Directory sees with pain, 
that at the moment when it had reason to 
hope for the spcedy return of peace between 
the French republic and his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, the proposal of lord Malmesbury ofiers 
nothing but dilatory or very distant means 
of bringing the negotiation to a conclusion. 

The Directory observe, that if lord Malmcs- 
bury would have agreed to treat separately, 
as he was formully authorized by the tenour 
of his credentials, the negotiations might 
have been considerably abridged; that the 
necessity of balancing with the interests of 
the two powers, those of the allies of Great 
Britain, multiplies the combinations, increases 
ithe difficulties, tends to the furmation of a 

ongress, the forms of which it is known are 
always tardy, and requires the accession of 
powers, which hitherto have displayed no 
desire of accommodation, and have not given 
to lord Malmesbury himself, according to 
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his own declaration, any power to stipulate 
for them. 

Thus, without prejudging the intentions of 
lord Malmesbury ; without drawing any con- 
clusion from the circumstance of his declara- 
tion not appearing to accord with his creden- 
tials ; without supposing that he has received 
any secret instructions which would destroy 
the effect of his ostensible powers; without 
pretending, in short, to assert, that the Bri- 
tish government have had a double object in 
view—to prevent, by general propositions, the 
partial propositions of other powers, and to 
obtain from the people of England the means 
of continuing the war, by throwing upon the 
republic the odium of a delay, occasioned by 
themselves; the Executive Directory cannot 
but perceive, that the proposition of lord 
Malmesbury is nuthing more than a renewal, 
under more amicable forms, of the proposi- 
tions made last year by Mr. Wickham, and 
that it presents but a distant hope of peace. 

The Executive Directory farther observe, 
with regard to the principle of retrocessions 
advanced by lord Malmesbury, that such a 
principle, represented in a vague and isolated. 
manner, cannot serve as the basis of negotia- 
tion; that the first points of consideration 
are, the common necessity of a just and solid 
peace, the political equilibrium which abso- 

ute retrocessions might destroy, and then the 

means which the belligerent powers may 
possess—the one to retain conquests made at 
atime when it was supported by a great num- 
ber of allies, now detached from the coali- 
tion; and the other, to recover them ata 
time when those who were at first its ene- 
mies, have, almost all, become either its al- 
lies, or at Jeast neuter. 

Nevertheless, the Executive Directory, ani- 
mated with an ardent desire of putting a stop 
to the scourge of war, and to prove that they 
will not reject any means of reconciliation, 
declare, that as soon as lord Malmesbury- 
shall exhibit to the minister for foreign affairs 
sufficient powers from the allies ot Great Bri- 
tain for supulating fur their respective inte- 
rests accompanied by a promise on their part 
to subscribe to whatever shall be concluded 
in their names, the Executive Directory will 
hasten to give an answer to the specified pro- 
positions which shall be submitted to them, 
and that the difficulties shall be removed, as 
far as may be consistent with the satety and 
dignity of the French republic. 

[A true Copy. ] 
(Signed) L. M. Reverviere Lereacx, 
President. 


No. 16.—Nore delivered by lord Malmesbury 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs; dated 
Paris, November 12th, 1796. 


The undersigned has not failed to transmit 
to his court the answer of the Executive Di- 
rectory to the proposals which he was charged 
to make, as an opening to a pacific negoua- 
tion, 
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With regard to the offensive and‘ injurious 
insinuations which are contained in that 
paper, and which are only calculated to throw 
new obstacles in the way of the accommoda- 
tion which the French government professes 
to desire, the king has deemed it far beneath 
his dignity to permit an answer to be made 
to them on his part in any manner what- 
soever. 

The progress and the result of the nego- 
tiation will sufficiently prove the principles by 
which it will have been directed on each side ; 
and it is neither by revolting reproaches 
saan destitute of foundation, nor by reci- 
procal invective, that a sincere wish to accom- 
plish the great work of pacification can be 
evinced. : 

The undersigned passes, therefore, to the 
first object of discussion brought furward in 
the answer of the Executive Directory ;—that 
of a separate negotiation, to which it has 
been supposed, without the smallest founda- 
tion, that the undersigned was authorized to 
accede, 

His full powers, made out in the usual 
form, give him all necessary authority to ne- 
gociate and to conclude the peace ;_ but these 
powers prescribe to him neither the form, the 
nature, nor the conditions of the future 
treaty. 

Upon these points, he is bound to conform 
himself according to the long established and 
received custom of Europe, to the instructions 
which he shall receive from his court; and 
accordingly, he did not fail to acquaint the 
minister for foreign affairs, at their first con- 
ference, that the king his master had ex- 
pressly enjoined him to listen to no proposal 
tending to separate the interests of his ma- 
jesty trom those of his allies. 

There can be no question then but of a 
negotiation which shall combine the inte- 
rests and pretensions of al] the powers who 
make a common cause with the king in the 
present war. 

In the course of such a negotiation, the 
intervention, or, at least, the participation of 
these powers will doubtless become abso- 
Jutely necessary; and his majesty hopes to 
find at all times the same dispositions to treat 
upon a just and equitable basis, of which his 
majesty, the emperor and king, gave to the 
French government so striking a proof at the 
very moment of the opening of the present 
campaign. 

But it appears, that the waiting for a 
formal and definitive authority on the part of 
the allies of the king, before Great Britain 
and France begin to discuss, even provi- 
sionally, the principles of the negotiation, 
would be to create a very useless delay. 

A conduct wholly different has been ob- 
served by these two powers on almost all 
similar occasions; and his majesty thinks, 
that the best proof which they can give, at 
the present moment, to all Europe, of their 
mutual desige to put a stop, a8 soon as pos- 
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sible, to the calamities of war, would be to 
settle, without delay, the basis of a combined 
negotiation, inviting, at the same time, their 
allies to concur in it, in the manner the most 
proper for accelerating the general pacifica- 
tion. ; 

It is with this view that the undersigned 
was charged to propose at first, and at the 
very commencement of the negotiation, a 
principle, which the generosity and good faith 
of his majesty could alone dictate to him— 
that of making compensation to France, by 
proportionable restitutions, for the arrange- 
ments to which she will be to consent, in 
order to sutisfy the just pretensions of the 
king’s allies, and to preserve the political ba- 
lance of Europe. 

The Executive Directory has not explained 
itself in a precise manner, either as to the ac-. 
ceptance of this principle, or as to the changes 
or modifications which it may desire to be 
made in it; nor has it, in short, proposed any | 
aid principle whatever to answer the same 
end. 

The undersigned, then, has orders to recur 
to this point, and to demand, on that head, a 
frank and precise explanation, in order to 
abridge the delays which must necessarily 
result from the difficulty of form which has 
been started by the Executive Directory. 

He is authorized to add to this demand the 
express declaration, that his majesty, in com- 
municating to his august allies every succes- 
sive step which he may take, relative to the 
object of the present negotiation, and in ful- 
filling, towards these sovereigns, in the most 
efficacious manner, all the duties of a good” 
and faithful ally, will omit nothing on his 
part, as well to dispose them to concur in this 
negotiation, by the means the most proper to 
facilitate its progress, and insure its success, 
as to induce them always to persist in senti- 
ments conformable to the wishes which he 
entertains for the return of a general peace, 
upon just, honourable, and permanent condi- 
tions. MaLMeEsBuRY. 


No. 17.—Answenr of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to lord Malmesbury’s Note; dated 
Paris, 22nd Brumaire, 5th year, (Novem- 
ber 12th). 


The undersigned is charged, by the Execu- 
tive Directory, to invite you to point out, 
without the smallest delay, and expressly, 
the objects of reciprocal compensation which 
you propose. He is, moreover, charged te, 
demand of you, what are the dispositions to 
treat, on a just and equitable basis, of which 
his majesty, the emperor and king, gave to 
the French government so striking a proof, at 
the very commencement of the campaign. 
The Executive Directory 1s unacquainted with 
it. It was the emperor and king who broke 
the armistice. Cu. Devacrorx. 


No. 18.—Lord Malmesbury’s Reply; dated 
Paris, November 12th, 1796. 


The undersigned does not hesitate a mo- 
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ment to answer the two questions which you 
have been instructed by the Executive Direc- 
tory to put to him. 

The memorial presented this morning by 
the undersigned, proposes, in express terms, 
on’ the part of his mujesty the king of Great 
Britain, to compensate France, by pruportion- 
able restitutions, for the arrangements to 
which she will be called upon to consent, in 
order to satisfy the just pretensions of the 
king’s allies, and to preserve the political ba~ 
lance of Europe. 

. Before the formal acceptation of this prin- 
ciple, or the proposal, on the part of the Exe- 
cutive Directory, of someother principle which 
might equally serve as the basis of a negotia- 
tion for a general peace, the undersigned can- 
not be authorized to designate the objects of 
reciprocal compensation. | 

As to the proof of the pacific dispositions 

iven to the French government by his ma- 
jesty, the emperor and king, at the opening 
of the campaign, the undersigned contents 
himself with a reference to the following 
words contained in the note of baron D’Egle- 
man, on the 4th of June last: ‘“ The opera- 
tions of war will in no wise prevent his im- 
perial ney from being ever ready to con- 
cur, agreeably to any torm of negotiation 
which shall be adopted, in concert with the 
belligerent powers, in the discussion of proper 
means for putting a stop to the farther ettu- 
sion of human blood.” This note was pre- 
sented after the armistice was broken. 

Ma.LMeEsbury. 


No. 19.—Nore from lord Malmesbury to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; dated DPuris, 
November 13th, 1796. 


The minister plenipotentiary of his Britan- 
nic Majesty requests the minister for foreign 
affuirs to inform him whether he is to consider 
the official note which he received from him 
yesterday evening, as the answer to that 
which lord Malmesbury delivered yesterday 
morning to the minister for foreign affairs, by 
order of his court. He applies for this infor- 
mation, that the departure of his courier may 
not be unnecessarily delayed. 

Mamessury. 


No. 20.—Nors from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to lord Malmesbury; dated Panis, 
23d Brumaire, 5th year. (Nov. 13.) 


The undersigned minister for forcign affairs, 
declares to lord Malmesbury, minister pleni- 
Se araaes from his Britannic Majesty, that 

e is to consider the official note sent to him 
yesterday as the answer to that which lord 
Malmesbury had addressed to him on the 
morning of the same day. 

Cuarves Devacrorx. 


No. 21.—Second Nore from lord Malmesbury 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs; dated 
Paris, November 13th, 1796. 


Lord Malmesbury has just reccived the an- 
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swer of the minister for foreign ‘ affairs, in 
which he declares that the official note which 
he sent to him yesterday, is to be considered 
as the answer to that which lord Malmesbury 
addressed to him‘on the morning of the same 
day. Lord Malmesbury will transmit it, this 
day, to his court. MALMEsscry. 


No. 2%.—Nore from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to lord Malmesbury; dated Pans, 
23d Brumaire, 5th year. (Nov. 1S.) 


The undersigned, in reply to your second 
note of yesterday, 1s ordered by the Executive 
Directory, to declare to you, that he has no- 
thing to add to the answer which has been 
addressed to you. He is also instructed to 
ask you, whether on each official communica- 
tion which shall take place between you and 
him, it will be necessary for you to send a 
courier to receive special instructions ? 

Cuarves DELacrorx. 


No. 23.—Nore from lord Malmesbu 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs; da 
Paris, November 13th, 1796. 


The undersigned will not fail to transmit to 
his court the note which he has just received 
from the minister for foreign afiairs. be de- 
clares likewise that he shall dispatch couriers 
to his court as often as the official communi- 
cations made to him may require special in- 
structions. MALMESRURY. 


No. 24.—Nore delivered by lord Malmesbury 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs ; dated 
Paris, November 26th, 1796. 


to 
ted 


The court of London, having been informed 
of what has passed in consequence of the last 
memorial, delivered, by its order, to the mi- 
nister for foreign affairs, does not think it ne- 
cessary to add any thing tu the answer made 
by the undersigned to the two questions 
which the Directory thought proper to address 
to him. 

That court waits therefore, and with the 
greatest anxiety, for an explanation of the 
sentiments of the Directory, with regard to the 
principle it has proposed, as the basis of the 
negotiation, and the adoption of which ap- 
peared to be the best means of accelerating 
the progress of a discussion so important to 
the happiness of so many nations. 

The undersigned has, in consequence, re- 
ceived orders to renew the demand of a trank 
and precise answer on this point, in order that 
his court may know with certainty, whether 
the Directory accepts that proposal ; or desires 
co make any change or modifications what- 
ever in it; or lastly, whether it would wish to 
propose any other principle, that may promote 
the same end. MaLMESBURY. 


No. 25.—Answenr of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to the Note delivered by lord Mal- 
mesbury; dated Paris, 7th Frimaire, 5th 
year. (Nov. 27.) 


In answer to the note delivered yesterday, 
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November 26th, by lord Malmesbury, the un- 
dersigned, minister for foreign affairs, is in- 
structed by the Directory to observe, that the 
answers made on the 5th and 2¢nd of last 
Brumaire, contained an acknowledgment of 
the principle of compensation, and that, in 
order to remove every pretext for further dis- 
cussion on that point, the undersigned, in the 
name of the Executive Directory, now makes 
a formal and positive declaration of such ac- 
knowledgment. Inconsequence, lord Malmes- 
bury is again invited to give a speedy and ca- 
tegorical answer to the proposal made to him 
on the 22d of last Brumaire, and which was 
conceived in these terms: “ The undersigned 
is instructed by the Executive Directory, to 
invite you to designate, without the least de- 
lay, and expressly, the objects of reciprocal 
compensation which you have to propose.” 
Cu. Deracrorx. 


No. 26.—Nore from lord Malmesbury to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; dated Puris, 
November 27th, 1796. 


The undersigned, minister plenipotentiary 
of his Britannic Majesty, in answer to the 
note dated this morning, which was sent to 
him by the minister for foreign affairs, has- 
tens to assure him, that he will not delay a 
moment in cammunicating it to his court, 
from which he must necessarily wait for fur- 
ther orders, before he can explain himself 
upon the important points which it contains. 

MaLMEsSBuRY. 


No. 27—Nore delivered by lord Malmesbury 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs ; dated 
Paris, December 17th 1796. 


The undersigned is charged to transmit to 
the minister of foreign atiairs the enclosed 
roemorial, containing the proposals of his 
court, with respect to the application of the 
Eby principle already established, as the 

agis of the negotiation for peace. He will, 
with the utmost readiness, enter with that 
minister into every explanation which the state 
and progress of the negotiation will allow, 
and he will not fail to enter into the discus- 
sion of these propositions, or of any counter- 
project which may be transmitted to him on 
the part of the Executive Directory, with that 
frankness and that spirit of conciliation, which 
correspond with the just and pacific inten- 
tions of his court. Macmessury. 


No. 28.—(A.) Confidential Memorrat on the 
principal objects of restitution, compensa- 
tion, and reciprocal arrangement; dated 
Paris, December 17th, 1796. 


The principle already established, as the 
basis of the negotiation, by the consent of the 
two governments, is founded on restitutions to 
be made by his Britannic Majesty to France 
in compensation for the arrangcments to 
which that power may consent, in order to 
satisfy the just pretensions of the allics of the 


king, and to preserve the political balance of 
Lurope, 
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In order to accomplish these objects, in the 
manner the mostcomplete, and to offer a fresh 
proof of the sincerity of his wishes for the re- 
establishment of general tranquillity, his ma- 
jesty would propose, thar there should be 

iven to this principle, on each side, all the 
atitude of which it may be susceptible. 

I. His majesty demands therefore, 

1. The restitution, to his majesty the em- 
peror and king, of all his dominions on the | 
footing of the status ante bellum. 

2. The re-establishment of peace between 
the Germanic empire and France, by a suit- 
able arrangement, conformable to the respec- 
tive interests, and to the general safety of 
Europe. This arrangement to be negociated 
with his imperial majesty, as constitutional 
head of the empire, either by the interven- 
tion of the king, or immediately, as his im- 
perial majesty shall prefer. 

3. The evacuation of Italy by the French 
troops with an engagement not to interfere 
in the internal affairs of that country; which 
should be re-established, as far as possible, 
upon the footing of the status ante bellum. 

In the course of the negotiation, a more 
detailed discussion may be entered into of the 
further measures, which it may be proper to 
adopt, respecting the objects of these three 
articles, in order to the providing more effec- 
tually for the future security of the respective 
limits and possessions, and for the mainte- 
nance of general tranquillity. 

II. With regard to the other allies of his 
Britannic Majesty, his majesty demands, that 
there be reserved to her majesty the empress 
of all the Russias, a full and unlimited power, 
of taking part in this negotiation, whenever 
she may think fit, or of acceding to the defi- 
nitive treaty, and thereby returning to a state 
of peace with France. 

III. Hismajesty also demands, that her most 
faithful majesty may be comprehended in this 
negotiation, and may return to a state of peace 
with France, without any cession or burthen- 
some condition on either side. , 

IV. On these conditions, his majesty offers 
to France the entire and unreserved restitu- 
tion of all the conquests which he has made 
on that power in the East and West Indies, 
proposing at the same time that a mutual un- 
derstanding should be established as to the 
means of securing for the future the tranquil- 
lity of the two nations, and of consolidating, 
as much as possible, the advantages of their 
respective possessions. His majesty offers, in 
like manner, the restitution of the islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, and of the fishery of 
Newfoundland, on the footing of the stutus 
ante bellum. 

But if in addition to this, his majesty were 
to wave the right given to him by the express 
stipulations of the treaty ot Utrecht, of op- 
posing the cession of the Spanish part of St. 
Domingo to France, his majesty would then 
demand in return for this concession, 2 com- 
pensation, which might secure, at least in 
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some degree, the maintenance of the balance 
of the respective possessions in that part of 
the world. 

V. In all the cases of cessions or restitu- 
tions, which may come in question in the 
course of this negotiation, there should be 
granted on each side, to all individuals, the 
most unlimited right to withdraw with their 
families and their property, and to sell their 
land and other immoveable possessions ; and 
adequate arrangements should also he made, 
in the course of this negotiation, for the re- 
moval of ali sequestrations, and for the satis- 
faction of the just claims, which individuals 
on either side may have to make upon the 
respective governments. 

MALMESBURY. 


No. 29.—(B.) Confidential Memorrat on the 
with Spain and Holland ; dated Paris, 
ecember 17th, 1796. 


_ The allies of France not having hitherto 
expressed any desire, or disposition, to treat 
with the king, his majesty might have for- 
borne to enter into any detail on their ac- 
count; but in order to avoid any delays pre- 
judicial to the great object which the king 
has in view, ad to accelerate the work of a 
general peace, his majesty will not refuse to 
explain himself in the first instance on the 
points which concern those powers. If then, 
the Catholic king should desire to be com- 
prehended in this negotiation, or to be allowed 
to accede to the definitive treaty, this would 
meet with no obstacle on the part of his ma- 
jesty. Nothing having hitherto been con- 
wale by either of the two sovereigns from 
the other, no other point could, at the present 
moment, come into question but that of the 
re-establishment of peace, simply, and with- 
out any restitution or compensation whatever, 
except such as might possibly result from the 
application of the principle declared at the 
end of the fourth article of the memorial 
already delivered to the minister for foreign 
affairs. 

But if, during the negotiation, any altera- 
tion should take place in the state of things, 
in this respect, it will then be proper to agree 
upon the restitutions and compensations to 
be made on each side. 

With regard to the republic of the United 
Provinces, his Britannic Majesty and his 
allies find themselves too nearly interested in 
the political situation of those provinces to 
be able to consent in their favour to the re- 
establishmemt of the status ante bellum, as 
with respect to territorial possessions, unless 
France could, on her part, reinstate them in 
all respects in the same political situation in 
which they stood betore the war. 

_ If at least it were pussible to re-establish 
in those provinces, agreeably to what is be- 
lieved to be the wish of a great majority of 
the inhabitants, their ancient constitution and 
form of government, his majesty might then 
be disposed to relax, in their favour, from a 
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very. considerable part of the conditions on 
which the present state of things obliges him 
to insist. 

But if, on the contrary, it is with the re- 
public of Holland, in its present state, that 
their Britannic and Imperial Majeshes will 
have to treat, they will feel themselves ob- 
liged to seek in territorial acquisitions, those 
compensations, and that security, which such 
a state of things will have rendered indis- 
pensable to them. 

Restitutions of any kind, in favour of Hol- 
Jand, could in that case be admitted in so far 
only as they shall be compensated by arrange- 
ments calculated to contribute to the security 
of the Austrian Netherlands. The means of 
accomplishing this object will be found in the 
cessions which France has exacted in her 
treaty of peace with Holland, and the pos 
session of which by that power would in any 
case be absolutely incompatible with the se- 
curity of the Austrian Netherlands, in the 
hands of his Iinperial Majesty. 

It is on these principles that his Bntannic 
Majesty would be rcady to treat for the re-es- 
tablishment of peace with the republic of 
Holland in its present state.—The details of 
such a discussion must necessarily lead to the 
consideration of what would be due to the 
interests and the rights of the house of 
Orange. 


No. 30.—Drspatcn from lord Malmesbury to 
lord Grenville; dated Paris, December 20th 
1796. 


My lord ;—Mr. Ellis returned from London 
on Thursday last the 5th instant, at five P. M. 
and delivered to me the dispatches No. 11 
and 12, with which he was charged by your 
lordship. 

Although nothing can be clearer, more 
ably drawn up, or more satisfactory than the 
instructions they contain, yet as it was of the 
lust importance that I should be completely 
master of the subject, before I saw the 
French minister, I delayed asking for a con- 
ference till late on Friday evening, with a 
view that it should not take place till Satur- 
day morning. 

He appointed the hour of cleven A. M. on 
that day, and it was near one before we 
parted. Although what is said by M. Dela- 
croix before he Bas communicated with the 
Directory cannot be considered as officially 
binding, and probably may, in the event, be 
very different from what I shall hear when he 
speaks to me in their name, yet as it is Im- 
possible they should not nearly conjecture the 
nature of the overtures I should make, and of 
course be prepared in some degree for them, 
it is materiel that your lords P should be 
accurately acquainted with the first impres- 
sions they appear to make on M. Delacroix. 

I prefaced what I had to communicate with 
saying, that I now came authorized to enter 
with Fim into deliberation upon one of the 
most important subjects that perhaps ever 
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of his majesty’s most gracious message, 
and founded upon the papers with which 
it was accompanied involves many great 
and important considerations. What- 
ver difference of opinion may be enter- 
tained upon some of the topics which 
they contain, [ am sure there will 
exist only one sentiment with regard 
to the event which they announce. 
We must all concur in that decp and 

oignant regret which is naturally excited 
by the information that the negotiation 
in which his majesty was engaged, is ab- 
ruptly broken oft; a negotiation by which 
we fondly wished, and perhaps might have 
seneuiney hoped, that upon terms of 
peace, which it would have been wise 
and prudent and honourable in this coun- 
try to have embraced, we should at length 
have been enabled to have retired from 
a contest undertaken in compliancé with 
the faith of treaties, and for the defence of 
our allies ; undertaken to repel the daring, 
unprincipled, and unprovoked aggression 
of the enemy; undertaken for the main- 
tenance of our own independence and the 
support of our own rights; undertaken for 
the preservation of dur eonstitution and 
Jaws, and in obedience to those principles 
of policy by which the conduct of England 
has so long and so gloriously been 
directed; undertaken from a union of 
all these causes, and a combination of all 
these motives, to a degrce for which the 
annals of the world present no parallel. 
From the documents of which the House 
are now in possession, and from the pro- 
ceedings of which they are now cnabled 
to judge, I trust it will appear, that if it 
was thought necessary to embark in the 
contest upon such urgent grounds and 
such powerful considerations, his majesty’s 
ministers have evinced a_ perseverance 
equally sincere in their endcayours to 
restore peace to Europe upon fair, just, 
and houourable grounds, in spite of the 
discouragements under which they labour- 
ed, and the difficulties with which they 
hadtoencounter. To whatever cause, how- 
ever, the failure of the negotiation is to be 
ascribed, it must be matter of regret to 
all, and to none more than to myself. 
Whatever subject of personal anxicty I 
may have had, in addition to the common 
feelings of humanity, and for the general 
happiness of mankind, my sentiments arc 
only those of disappointment. But I 
haye the satisfaction. of knowing that this 
feeling of disappointment is unaccompa- 
nied with any reflection, uomingled with 
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regret, unembittered with despondency, 
as it must be evident to the world, that 
the event which we deplore can be attri- 
buted only to the pride, the ambition, the 
obstinacy, and the arrogant pretensions 
of the enemy. I feel this consolation 
annexed to the task which we have now 
to perform, that we can come forward, 
not unaware of the difficulty, yet not dis- 
mayed by the prospect, prepared to 
review the situation in which we are 
placed to ask what are the causes from 
which the failure of the negotiation pro- 
ceeded, what opinion it authorizes us to 
form, what conduct it requires us to 
pursue, what duty it imposes upon us to 
discharge, and hat efforts we are called 
upon to exert in our own defence, and 
me support and assistance policy de- 
mands that we should grant to our allies 
for the vigorous and effectual prosecution 
of a contest in which we are compelled to 
persevere. 

As to the next point which I shall have 
to consider, I cannot expect equal una- 
nimity; not, however, that it is much 
more complicated, although undoubtedly 
not so self-evident. I allude to the 
failure of the negotiation, in point of terms, 
and which renders the continuance of the 
war necessary ; but have we not the con- 
solation that the aggression has uniformiy 
been on the side of the enemy, and that 
nothing has been wanting on the part of 
this country to restore peace, on the 
grounds on which peace alone would be 
desirable? When we wish for peace, we 
wish for a secure and permanent peace, 
and the secure and permanent possession 
of those blessings with which peacc is 
accompanied. 

If in that necessity to which we are 
now subjected, of pursuing with vigour 
the war in which we are engaged, we can 
look for consolation, amid the sacrifices 
with which it will be attended, to the 
original aggression of the enemy by 
which it was occasioned, to the conside- 
ration, that no endeavour has been omitted 
which can evince our earnest and sincere 
desire of peace, and that this scnti- 
ment still predominates to put an end 
to the contest upon those principles 
which alone can render that event desira- 
rable; which can secure a peace, sate, 
honourable, and permanent, which can 
restore those blessings which it is calcue 
lated to produce, and those advantages 
for which it is worthy to be desired ;—if 
we have adhered to these considcrations 
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we have done every thing which it was 
in our power to perform. We may 
Jament the failure of his majesty’s exer- 
tions upon this occasion, but at least we 
have not to regret that they have been 
wholly without advantage. They must 
prove to which party the prolongation of 
the war is to be imputed ; they will tend 
at once to unite England and to divide 
France ; they will animate our endeavours 
with new energy and new confidence, 
while they must have the effect to enfee- 
ble and to embarrass the operations of 
the enemy. The question is not merely 
how far lus majesty’s ministers and those 
to whose province it is committed to 
judge of the terms upon which peace 
ought to be concluded, and what offers 
are to be proposed (a duty always 
attended with difficulty, but in the pre- 
sent circumstances peculiarly embarrassed 
and unusually critical) acted properly in 
the conditions upon which they were 
willing to treat ; but after the propositions 
which were made had been rejected: 
when, instead of yours, terms utterly 
inadmissible and glaringly extravagant 
were substituted; when, to a peremptory 
rejection was added the refusal of all far- 
ther discussion; when the negotiation was 
abruptly broken off, and his majesty’s 
ambassador was sent away; when all this 
is accompanied with a procecding still 
more insulting than the original dismissal, 
when a condition is reserved, which is not 
even the semblance, but which stands 
undisgzuised as the most glaring mockery 
of negotiation, it remains for the House to 
judge whether any thing has been want- 
ing upon the part of ministers, whether 
any thing more is required to display the 
sentiments and the views of the enemy. 
It remains to be seen whether there are 
any gentlemen in this House, who, as 
friends to peace, as fricndstothcir country, 
who, consistent with the principles of 
statesmen, or the feelings of patriots, can 
discover any alternative in the ultimate 
line of conduct to be pursued. From the 
manner in which what I have now said 
has been received, I hope it will not be 
Incumbent on me to dwell more particu- 
Jarly upon this topic, before I advert to 
others which come previously to be con- 
sidered. 

The two leading points which arise from 
the views connected with the subject in 
discussion, are, the sentiment which it is 
proper to express upon the steps to be 
taken by his majesty for the purpose of 
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obtaining peace, and then, combining the 
offer made with the rejection of the 
enemy, and the circumstances with which 
it was accompanied, what sentiment par- 
liament and the nation ought to entertain 
with regard to the conduct necessary to 
be adopted for our own security, for 
maintaining the cause of our allies, and 
protecting the independence of Europe. 
After the communications which have 
already been made of the former steps 
taken by this country, and on the part of 
the Emperor for the purpose of bringing 
the contest to a termination, it would be 
unnecessary to dwell upon the particulars 
of these transactions. I would beg leave, 
however, to remind the House, that, in 
March 1796, offers were made to the 
French government, by his majesty’s 
envoy at Basle, Mr. Wickham, to treat 
for a gencral peace, in a manner which 
of all others fad been most usual in a 
complicated war, a mode sanctioned b 

custom and justified by experience, whic 

had been commonly found successful in 
attaining the objects for which it was in- 
teniled; yet this proposal met with a re- 
fusal, and was affected to be received asa 
mark ofinsincerity. We find the enemy ad- 
vancing a principle, to which I shall after- 
wards more particularly advert; so mani- 
festly unjust, and so undeniably absurd, 
that whatever difference of opinion sub- 
sisted upon other points, there was no 
man living had the temerity to support it. 
The question upon the former discussions 
to which this transaction gave rise, was, 
whether the principle to which I allude 
was fairly imputed. In the answer to 
Mr. Wickhanv's note, when we found the 
government of France advancing a law of 
her own internal constitution, to cancel 
the obligation of treaties, and to annul 
the public law of Europe, the only doubt 
was, whether it was fair and candid, upon 
such a foundation, to ascribe to the Di- 
rectory the reality of such a pretension. 
The principle itself I am sure can never 
be successtully defended upon any law of 
nations, or any argument of reason. The 
Emperor too, in spite of the refusal with 
which the application of this country had 
been received; in spite of the discourage- 
ment which a new attempt presented ; 
did, at the opening of the campaign, 
renew the offers for negotiating a general 
peace upon the principles upon which 
the proposition of this country had been 
founded. In the course of this eventful 
year, so chequered with remarkable vicis» 
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situdes, before the successes of the enemy, 
which unfortunately so rapidly followed 
the breaking of the armistice, and before 
the glorious tide of victory by which the 
latter period of the campaign had been 
distinguished, many instances occurred for 
the application of their principle. The 
proposition of the Emperor, however, was 
received nearly in the same manner with 
our own; and even the answer which it 
produced was conceived in the same tone, 
and conveyed the same unfounded imputa- 
tion, excepting that there weresome topics 
with regard to points of etiquette and 
differences about form, which, upon the 
application of this country, had not been 
observed till they were rencwed upon the 
perusal of reports of certain proccedings 
in this House, whether faithfully detailed 
or not I will not inquire. The answer 
which the Emperor received was, that he 
might send a plenipotentiary to Paris to 
treat for a peace, consistent with the laws 
and constitution of the Republic, Not- 
withstanding the discouragement which 
the repeated experience of former disap- 
pointments was calculated to produce, his 
majesty, retaining that desire of putting 
a period to hostilities by which he was 
uniformly animated, felt some hope from 
the distress to which Trance was reduced, 
and from the embarrassments under which 
she laboured, that a renewed proposal 
would be welcomed with a more friendly 
reception. To show that the invetcrate 
disposition which the enemy had mani- 
fested did. not discourage his majesty 
from giving another chance of success to 
his ardent wishes, without having wit- 
nessed any indication upon their part of 
sentiments more pacific or more concilia- 
tory, without their having discovered any 
retraction of the principles which had been 
advanced in reply to his first proposal, his 
majesty determined to try the experiment 
of a new attempt of negotiation, to the 
circumstances of which I shall again recur. 

Upon many occasions during the pre- 
sent contest it has been discussed, whe- 
ther it was politic for this country to ap- 
peal to negotiation in whatever circum- 
stances the enemy were placed. Gentle- 
men on the other side were accustomed 
to press the argument, that in no situation 
could negotiation be humiliating. If a 
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sincere desire of peace, it was said, does — 
exist, there are modes of ascertaining the. 


dispositions of the enemy, of making 
your wishes known, and making advances 
to the attainment of the object, without 
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involving any question of etiquette or pro- 
voking any discussion of forms. Of all 
the modes then recommended, that of ap- 
plication through the medium of a neutral 
minister was the most approved. After 
the reception which the successive pro- 
posals of this country, and of the Em- 
peror, received at Basle, the mode of ap- 
plication by a neutral power, by that 
very power which had been again and 
again cited as an instance of the good 
faith of the French government, and their 
respect for independant states, was at 
length adopted, and the Danish minister 
was pitched upon for this purpose. In 
this proceeding it was not the object to 
announce on what terms this country was 
willing to conclude a peace, not to avoid 
any objections of etiquette, not to evade 
any discussion of preliminary formalities, 
but merely to ascertain the point, whether 
the Directory would grant passports to 
a confidential person whom his majesty 
was willing to send to Paris. The appli- 
cation was accordingly made by the 
Danish resident, and, after an interval of 
some days delay, this step was allowed to 
pass in silence; to a written application 
no answer was returned, and at last a 
verbal notification was given, that the 
Directory could not listen to any indirect 
application through the medium of neu- 
tral powers, and that a plenipotentiary 
might proceed to the frontiers, and there 
wait for the necessary passports. 

I would now ask the House to judge, if 
it had really been the wish of his majesty’s 
ministers to avail themselves of the plau- 
sible grounds for proceeding no farther, 
which were then presented, which could 
so easily be justified by a reference to the 
conduct of the French government, and 
by the dispositions by which experience 


had hale them to be guided, would 
they have been very eager again to try 


the issue of new attempts? But even to 
this they submitted, and by a flag ot truce 
sent to the governor of Calais, ‘rectly 
demanded the necessary passports.—The 
Directory, now feeling the eagerness with 
which this country pursued the desire of 
terminating the contest by negotiation,, 
and, foreseeing the odium with which the 
refusal would be attended, were com- 
pelled, I repeat, were compelled to grant 
the passports, and thus to aflord to his 
majesty the opportunity of presenting the 
outline of the terms upon which peace 
might be restored. Under circumstances 
like these, with the experience of an uni- 
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form tenor of conduct which testified the | lord Malmesbury is required, within 


very reverse of any disposition to a cor- 
dial co-operation for the re-establishment 
of peace, there was little hope that the 
French government would keep pace with 
the offers proposed by this country, and 
it was foreseen that it would rest with 
his majesty, after stimulating their reluc- 
tant progress through every part of the 
discussion, to encounter the farther diffi- 
culty of proposing specific terms. In 
this embarrassing situation the first thing 
to be done was to endeavour to establish 
what is at once conformable to reason, 
sanctioned by usage, and agrccable to 
aniversal practice since negotiation was 
first reduced to a system; I mean sonic 
basis upon which the negotiation was to 
be founded. How usual such a practice 
had been, it would be unnccessary to 
argue; how reasonable, it would be in- 
possible to dispute: as it must be evident 
that such a mode of proceeding must 
conduce to abridge the delay with which 
a discussion of this kind is apt to be at- 
tended, to afford a cluc to that labyrinth 
of complicated interests that are to be 
considered, and to supply some rule of 
stating mutual propositions. It would be 
equally unnecessary, as this mode was to 
be adopted in a negotiation where we, for 
ourselves directly, had so little to ask, 
and for our allies so much, and where the 
interests of Europe demanded such im- 
portant claims; where we had to treat 
with a country which had advanced prin- 
ciples that destroyed all former establish- 
ments; that cancelled all received laws 
and existing treaties; that overthrew all 
experience of past proceeding. This basis 
then was to be a basis of compensation, 
not of ambition or aggrandizement, but 
that compensation which was due for the 
conquests achieved by the valour and per- 
sevcrance of our forces from the acquisi- 
tions gained by the enemy; a basis than 
this Iam ¢donfident more equitable, or 
more just, better calculated to secure the 
interests of our allies, to maintain the in- 
Gcpendence of Europe, or more honour- 
able to this country, never was proposed. 
But whether this basis be reasonable or 
not, is not now so much the inquiry, as 
another proof of the views of the 
enemy is disclosed, and a fresh instance 
of the inveterate disposition of the 
Trench gov: rnment is displayed. Before 
any explicit answer to the basis pro- 
posed was returned; when it was un 

derstood that it was to be rejected, 


twenty-four hours, to present his a/tima- 
tum. It appears, however, from the able 
manner in which lord Malmesbury con- 
ducted himself upon this demand, that 
this demand was not insisted upon, and to 
his explanation, they replied only by an 
evasive answer, wlich announced their 
refusal of the basis proposed, and inti- 
inated the extravagant pretensions they 
were desirous to substitute. I will now 
put to the recollection of the House the 
public discussions, to which the subject 
of the basis of negotiation presented to 
the French government gave rise. I will 
not say that the public was unanimous, 
nor will I pretend to decide in what pro- 
portions it was divided. None, however, 
doubted that this basis would not be 
agreed to. In the public discussion to 
which the plan was subjected (by this I 
do not mean parliamentary discussions ) 
and in the writings which it produced, 
particularly in the metropolis, the argu- 
ment maintained was, that the princip!e 
was unreasonable, and ought not to have 
been offered. The Directory, howevcr, 
thought proper to accept what it was 
argued in this country ought to have been 
refused, and the principle of compensation 
was admitted. 

Having, I trust, shown therefore, from 
the extorted confession which arises out 
of every statement, that the basis of com- 
pensation was accepted, there follow the 
particular terms, as far as they were the 
subject of negotiation. It is a point well 
understood that the final terms to be con- 
sidered as binding upon the parties, never 
form a part of the original proposition. 
What, however, is the cuse here? When 
the first advances were made by this coun- 
try, they were met by no corresponding 
oflers by the Directory, every ditficulty 
that was started and removed, prepared 
only new cavils: the demands made by 
us were accompanied by no disclosure of 
the terms to which they would accede. 
After a reluctant admission of the ba- 
sis, they insisted upon a specific state- 
ment of the objects of compensation. 
Under circumstances similar to those upon 
which the negotiation was begun, the 
difficulties with which it is atteaded must 
be obvious, and the common practice has 
been, as far as possible, to divide them 
to render the statement of terms mutual, 
to give reciprocally, and at the same time, 
the explanations, the concessions, and 
the demands upon which each party is 
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disposed to insist. The propriety of this 
is obvious. Without such a mode of pro- 
ceeding it is impossible to know what 
value the one scts upon a particular con- 
cession, or a particular acquisition, and 
upon what conditions this is to be aban- 
doned, and how the other is to be com- 
pensated. This difficulty obtains in all 
negotiations, more particularly where 
doubts are entertained of the sincerity of 
the party with whom you have to eat 
but most of al] when no advance, no reci- 
procal offer is made. How difficult then 
must it have been under all the circum- 
stances of this case to produce specific 
terms with any probability of success or 
advantage. Yet the same motives which 
had induced his majesty on former occa- 
sions to surmount the obstacles presented 
by the enemy, induced him here likewise 
to remove every pretence of cavil. Plans 
were given in, signed by lord Malmes- 
bury, stating likewise terms for the allies 
ofthis country. In the outline, two things 
are to be kept separate and distinct—the 
compensations demanded for our allies, 
and those which were intended to protect 
the balance of Europe. 

I need not argue again that a basis of 
compensation is reasonable; that I am 
entitled to assume as admitted: but to 
what enormous extent it was retracted, I 
am now to state. During that period of 
adverse fortune which has since by the 
valour and glory of the gallant imperial 
army so remarkably been retrieved, cop- 
siderable possessions belonging to Austria 
and other states, were added to the acqui- 
sitions of the enemy. On the other hand, 
the success of our brave troops, retarded 
indeed in particular quarters by some un- 
toward circumstances, though not ob- 
structed, had added to our distant pos- 
sessions, and extended, by colonial ac- 
quisitions, the sources of our commerce, 
our wealth, and our prosperity, toa de- 
gree unparalleled even in the annals of 
this country. Feeling the pressure, which 
the war, no doubt, gave to our commerce, 
but feeling too that it neither affected the 
sources of our commerce, nor would ul- 
timately retard the full tide of our pros- 
perity, I was convinced that the tempo- 
rary embarrassments which occured, were 
Iess the effect of a real distress, than of 
an accidental derangement arising from 
our increasing capital and extended com- 
merce. Jn lookinground, you discovered 
no symptom of radical decay, no proof of 
consuming strength: and althoughI have 
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What, on the other hand, was the situa- 
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been accused of advancing a paradox, 
while I maintained this proposition, I am 
convinced that the embarrassment stated. 
as an evidence of decline, was a proof of 
the reality and the magnitude of our re- 
sources. I do not state these circum- 
stances, to give any one an idea that Ido 
not ardently wish for peace, but to show 
that we are not yet arrived at so deplor- 
able a state of wretchedness and abase- 
ment, as to be compelled to make any in- 
secure and dishonourable compromise. 


tion of the enemy? They at first indecd 
were enabled to employ gigantic means of 
support, which from their extravagant na- 
ture, were temporary, not permanent. 
They find also the additional expedient 
of disseminating new, unheard-of, des- 
tructive principles; these they poured 
! forth from the interior of France, into all 
| the quarters of Europe, where no ram- 
part could be raised to oppose the dan- 
' gerous, the fatal inundation. Although 
' madness and fanaticism carried them thus 
far for atime, yet no rational man will 
deny that those persons formed a fair and 
reasonable conclusion, who thought that 
.such resources could not be attended 
with either duration or stability. I need 
-hardly recur to the subject of French 
‘finance, though it has a very considerable 
effect indeed upon the question. I have 
on this subject been accused of bringing 
forward groundless surmises, of using 
fanciful reasuning, of stating elaborate 
theories without authority. I have even 
been complimented on my dexterity at 
this sort of argument, for the kind pur- 
pose of afterwards converting it into ridi- 
cule; but I shall not now stop to con- 
firm what in this respect I have formerly 
asserted: I may surely, however, sup- 
pose that the admissions of the Executive 
Directory are true, particularly when offi- 
cially conveyed in the form of a message 
to one of their councils. Are we told by 
themselves, that the only pay of their 
troops are the horrors of nakedness and 
famine; that their state contractors, their 
judges, and all other public functionaries, 
receive no part of their salaries; that the 
roads are impassable, that the public hos- 


| pitals and general interests of charity are 


totally neglected; that nothing, in short, 
remains in a state of organization but mur- 
der and assassination ? Is this a true pic- 
ture drawn by themselves, and can this 
be the time for Europe to prostrate itself 
at the foot of France=-suppliantly to bow 
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the knee, and ignominiously to receive its 
law? 

If these considerations would not have 
justified this country in refusing to treat 
unless upon the principle of restoring to 
the Emperor the territories of which he 
has been stripped, at least it is sufficient 
reason to entitle us to refuse to the French 
republic in the moment of debilitated 

ower and exhausted resource, what we 
ghould have disdained to grant to France 
in the proudest days of her prosperous 
and flourishing monarchy. It was reason 
enough why we should not desert our 
allics, nor abandon our engagements, and 
why we should not agree to yield up to 
France for the pretence of preventing fu- 
ture wars, what for two centuries our an- 
cestors thought it wise to contend to pre- 
vent the French from obtaining posses- 
sion of; and why, after the recorded 
weakness of the republic, we ought not 
to resign without a struggle, what the 
power and the riches of France in other 
times could never extort? What then 
were we to attain by the conquests we 
had achieved ? For ourselves, we had no- 
thing to ask; we demanded the return 
of no ancient possessions: we sued not 
for liberty to maintain our independence, 
to reject the fraternal embrace, and pre- 
vent the organization of treason. These 
do not rest upon the permission of the 
enemy; they depend upon the valour, 
the intrepidity, and the patriotism of the 
people of this country. We desired, Sir, 
only to preserve our good fai:h inviolate, 
and were ready to sacrifice all our own 
advantages, to obtain what we could not 
honourably give away without the con- 
sent of the Emperor. Could we possibly 
ask less at the outset of a negotiation? I 
touch, no doubt, upon a delicate subject, 
but I ask, could we even have demanded 
the consent of the Emperor to ask less? 
Whatever might have been the disposition 
of the Emperor to peace, wouid he have 
been content to agree to infcrior terms, 
when the campaign was not yet closed— 
when the enemy were yet struck with the 
effects of the brilliant and glorious success 
with which the imperial arms have lately 
been attended on the side of the Rhine, 
when the exertions in Italy might have 
been expected to communicate to the 
affairs of Austria in that quarter, the same 
tide of victory by which the frontiers of 
haat were distinguished ? Could we 
have asked less, consistently with the 
good faith we owe to that ally, to whose 
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exertions and to whore victories we have 
been so much indebted; that ally to whom 
we are so closely bound by congenial 
feelings, with whom we participate in the 
glory of adversity retrieved, and of pros- 
perity restored ? In doing this, I am con- 
fident the House will agree in thinking 
that we do not do too much. 

By the terms proposed, all the territory 
between the Rhine and the Moselle was 
to be ceded by France, subject to future 
modification. When the [rench con- 
quests in Italy were stated as objects of 
restitution, it was not from that to be in- 
ferred that Savoy and Nice were included; 
for in no geographical view could they be 
considered as component parts of that 
country. All the propositions underwent 
discussion between the plenipotentiary of 
his majesty, and the French minister ; 
only the British minister informed the 
minister of France, that as to the Nether- 
lands, his majesty could, on no account, 
retract any part of his propositions, but 
that every thing else should be subject to 
modification. These offers, Sir, I main- 
tain to have been extremely liberal in 
their principle, and more so, when we 
consider the application of it. We car- 
ried the principle of compensation to the 
fullest extent, when we offered to give up 
all that we had taken, reserving one sub- 
ject only for consideration, which dee 
pended on a treaty, and which I shall 
presently mention ; and we asked no more 
than what, by the strictest ties of justice 
and honour, we were bound to demand. 
Let me appeal to every one present if this 
conduct was not fair, just, and reason- 
able; if it did not bespeak sincere inten- 
tions and an anxious wish on the part of 
his majesty to procure peace, ee, 
with good faith and security to himselt 
and his allies, and if it was not entitled 
to a candid reception from the enemy? 
As to the value of the French possessions 
which we offered to give up, it must be 
confessed that the same evils with which 
France has been afflicted have been ex- 
tendcd to the colonial possessions ; they 
have undoubtedly been much depreciated, 
much impoverished; but after all, they 
are of infinite importance to the ccom- 
merce and marine of France. The valu- 
able post of St. Domingo: the military 
and commercial advantages of Martinique ; 
the peculiarly favourable military situa- 
tion of St. Lucia; the importance of To- 
bago to this country; when we combine 
these, and place them in a united point 
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of view, we have some reason to doubt 
whether there was not some degree of 
boldness on the part of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters to make such overtures; we have 
some reason to suspect the wisdom of the 
measure, rather than to cavil at the insuf- 
ficiency of the offer. 

I come now more particularly to men- 
tion what relates to the Spanish part of 
St. Domingo, in the late negotiation. By 
a former treaty with Spain made at the 
peace of Utrecht, in the year 1713, Spain 
engages not to alienate any of her pcesses- 
sions in America and the West Indies, 
without the consent of Great Britain. 
Have we not then a right to take advan- 
tage of this circumstance, on the present 
occasion, and to hold out our consent to 
this alienation, as a part of the compen- 
sation offered on the part of this country? 
In what consists the right of the French 
to the Spanish parts of St. Domingo? Is 
it the right of possession? No! they 
never yet have been in possession. Is it 
then merely the right of title? No! for 
their title is derived from the alienation of 
the Spaniards, who had no right to trans- 
fer it without the consent of this conn 
But it may be said that this treaty is old 
and obsolete. On the contrary, having been 
kept sacred up to the year 1796, it has 
gained strength by a long prescription ; 
besides it has been recognized and con- 
firmed at the end of: every war since that 
time, and particularly so in the definitive 
treaty of 1783. It may be objected, how- 
ever, and has indeed been urged on this 
occasion, that England herself has violated 
this treaty in the transaction of Pensa- 
cola and Florida; but this argument de- 
pends upon an obvious fallacy. The 
agreement with respect to the Spanish 
dominions in America and the West In- 
dies was made between this country and 
Spain. Now, although the two parties to 
the agreement may, by consent at plea- 
pure, niodify their respective interests, it 
does not foilow that either party can, 
without the consent, and to the disadvan- 
tage of the other, introduce the interests 
of third parties. Upon every view of this 
subject, then, I ask if we have not a fair 
and reasonable right to avail ourselves of 
the advantages arising to us from the 
treaty of Utrecht? 

Sir, I think, that from the great extent 
of the subject, it will be unnecessary for 
me to trouble the House with any farther 
observation on that part of it; but I must 
request the attention of the House to the 
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nature of the terms proposed with respect 
to the meditated peace between this coun- 
try and her allies ; and first with respect 
to Holland, a country which, although 
now hostile to us, I cannot help consider- 
ing as having, at the commencement of 


-| the present war, been concerned in alliance 


with us in carrying it on, and connected 
in our interests by every tie of internal 
policy—a country which is now only op- 
posed to us in consequence of the restraint 
imposed by the overbearing arms of 
France. However, Sir, notwithstanding 
Holland was our ally, and an ally, whose 
protection against the common enemy was 
one of the causes of our entering into the 
war ; yet, as circumstances have occurred, 
which have compelled Holland to become 
the enemy of this country, I must, of 
necessity, treat her as such ; I must con- 
sider her in the relation, in which she 
stands with respect to France, though at 
the same time I cannot bring myself to 
forget she was formerly an ally, whose 
friendship was attended with reciprocal 
advantages to herself and to this country. 
I am satisfied, if it were possible to replace 
Holland in the situation in which she 
formerly stood, and restore her legitimate 
government, not nominally, but perma- 
nently and effectually, that such a resto- 
ration would undoubtedly redound to 
the advantage of this country. But as it 
is perhaps a question of too remote con- 
tingency to consider the advantage which 
we should acquire by the restoration of 
Holland to her former system, such an 
event, either nominally or really, being 
extremely unlikely under the present as- 
pect of things, I ehall therefore refrain 
from arguing the point. Now, Sir, as to the 
conduct pursued onthe part of this country, 
with regard to her connexions with other 
powers, and SUPE OE for the present that 
Holland may for a time remain subject to 
France, I may be allowed to assert that 
the terms proposed by this country, on 
behalf of her allies, were such as could 
only be dictated by a principle of mode- 
ration, of disinterestedness, and earnest 
desire for peace. This country having 
nothing to ask for herself, was induced to 
surrender a considerable part, nay, almost 
the whole of her acquisitions, for the 
purpose of inducing the French to give 
up to our allies that territory she has 
wrested from them. 

The continental possessions which 
France had acguired from Holland, might 
perhaps be subjects of discussion in what 
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manner they were best to be arranged at 
once for the interest of Holland, and of 
the allies. But these and the conquests 
made by this country must be considered 
in the view of restitution, as merely an 
addition to the French power. We ought 
to consider that those posessions, with 
regard to which no relation was to be ad- 
mitted, were to be retained, in order that 
they might not become acquisitions to the 
French government. In refusing to yield 
them up, we only refuse to put into the 
hands of the enemy the means of carry- 


ing into effect the deep laid schemes of . 


ambition they have long cherished, and 


the plan they have conceived of under- - 


mining our Indian empire, and destroying 


our Indian commerce, by ceding out of : 


our own hands, what may be deemed the 
bulwark of the wealth of this country, and 
the security of the Indian empire. These, 
indeed, were refused to be given up to 
our enemies; but every thing else which 
the valour and the arms of this country 
had acquired, which was valuable, was 
proposed to be made matter of negotiation. 
This, Sir, was the nature of the proposi- 
tions made at the very first moment when 
the negotiation was commenced: and I 
again submit to the final decision of the 
House, whether a proposition, including 
the restoration of every thing valuable 
which we had acquired, except that which 
we could not forego without manifest de- 
triment to the most important interests of 
the country, was not founded in libcrality 
and sincerity. Sir, I must beg leave to 
observe, that on this part of the subject 
I have been the more anxious to be cx- 
plicit, because it is that part on which I 
lay the more particular stress, as tending 
to prove to the House, that every thing 
was done at the commencement, every 
thing distinctly stated, on which this 
country was willing to enter upon a nego- 
tiation. Iam the more desirous of im- 
pressing the House with this part of my 
argument, because I feel it material in 
order to enable them to form a determi- 
nate precise idea of the character and 
prominent features of the negotiation it- 
self. In return to the statements of com- 
pensation proposed by this country, the 
French government presented no projet of 
their own, they aflordec no room for dis- 
cussion, because they were actuated by 
motives very distant from conciliation. 
Thus much I have thought it necessary 
to state, in vindication of the character 
of myself and colleagues, that the House 


may be enabled to see that we never lost 
sight of the idea of a peace advantageous 
for our allics, safe for Europe, ‘and ho- 
nourable to this country. With regard to 
' any specific terms of peace, which it might 
‘be proper to adopt or refuse, I do not 

think it would be wise for the House to 

pronounce. This may still be considered 

as a dormant negotiation, capable of being 

renewed ; and it would be impolitic to give 
_a pledge to any specific terms to which it 
_might be impossible to adhere, and which 
can never be incurred without rashness. 
_Noman can be pledged to any particular 
‘terms, because in these he must be guided 
by a view of collateral circumstances, and 
'a comparative statement of resources. 
All that I wish parliament to pronounce is, 
that they will add their testimony to the 
! sincerity with which his majesty has en- 
| deavoured to restore peace to Europe, and 
their approbation of the steps which were 
| 
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employed for its attainment. But even 
after their rejection of every proposition 
that was advanced, after all the difficulties 
they started, after all the cavils they em- 
ployed, after all the discouragements 
which they presented, when, at last, the 
French government had been compelled 
to open the discussion, the first thing that 
happens, after requiring a note containing 
specific proposals, is a captious demand 
to have it signed by lord Malmesbury. 
This demand was complied with to deprive 
them of every pretence for breaking off 
the negotiation, and immediately they call 
for an ultimatum in twenty-four hours. 
The impossibility of complying with such 
a demand is obvious. Was it possible to 
reconcile discordances, to smooth oppo- 
| sition, or pronounce good understanding 
‘in this manner? Does it come within the 
scope of the negotiation? Is an ultima- 
tum, which means that demand which is 
to come the nearest to the views of all 
parties, and to state the lowest terms 
which could be offered, thus to be made 
out at random, without knowing what the 
enemy would concede on their part, or 
what they would accept on ours? A pro- 
posal, drawn up in such a manner, with- 
}out explanation, without information, 
‘could have no good effect. It is a de- 
mand contrary to all reason and to all 
‘principle. With such a demand, therefore, 
‘it was impossible to comply; and in con- 
sequence of this, lord Malmesbury re- 
ceived orders to quit Paris in forty-eight 
hours, and the territorics of the republic 
as soon as possible. : 


ee 
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Perhaps, however, I shall be told, that 
the negotiation is not broken off, and that 
the French government have pointed out 
a new basis upon which they are still wil- 
ling to proceed. There are two things 
upon this subject not unworthy of consi- 
deration. The time at which they pro- 

se this new basis, and what sort of basis 
it is that they propose. After having 
approved and acted upon the basis pro- 

osed by his majesty’s government: after 
hecng acknowledged, and, to all appear- 
ance, cordially acquicsced in it, as the 
ground of negotiation ; after having de- 
manded an ultimatum at the very com- 
mencement of this negotiation, and be- 
fore any discussion had taken place, to be 
delivered in to the Directory, in the space 
of twenty-four hours; and after dismiss- 
ing the ambassador of the king with every 
mark of ignominy and insult, they pro- 
pose a new basis, by which the negotia- 
tion is to be carried on by means of cou- 
riers. And what is the reason they as- 
sign for this new basis? Because lord 
Malmesbury acted in a manner purely 
passive, and because he could assent to 
nothing without dispatching couriers to 
obtain the sanction of his court. Here 
one cannot help remarking the studicd 
perverseness of the temper of the French 
government. When a courier was dis- 
patched to Paris, at the instance of the 
minister of a neutral power, in order to 
get a passport from the French govern- 
Ment, it was denied. <A courier could 
not even obtain a passport, though the 
application was made to the Executive 
Directory through the medium of the 
Danish minister. The request of the 
Danish minister was not enough: no- 
thing could satisfy them but a British 
minister. Well, a British minister was 
sent. At the commencement of the ne- 
gotiation he had occasion frequently to 
send dispatches to his court, because it is 
very well known that there are a great 
number of difficulties which attend the 
Opening of every negotiation, and because 
lord Malmesbury had been sent to Paris 
before the preliminaries, which are usually 
settled by means of couriers, were ar- 
ranged. While these preliminaries were 
ina course of settling, lord Malmesbury’s 
 sbeeaare was barely endured, and the 

equent dispatches of his couriers were 
subjects of animadversion ; but no sooner 
were these preliminaries settled, and the 
British minister delivered in a projet when 
there was less necessity for lepatehing 
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couriers, when the period for discussion 
was arrived, when the personal presence 
of an ambassador was particularly neces- 
sary, and when the king’s minister an- 
nounced to the French government that 
he was prepared to enter into discussion 
upon the official memorials containing his 
projet, than he was ordered to quit Paris, 
and leave the negotiation to be carried on 
by means of couriers. Such is the pre- 
cise form, and it was impossible to devise 
a better, in which a seid’ insult, refined 
and matured by the French Directory, 
was offered to his Britannic majesty. 

I now come to state the Brad plain 
proune on which the question rests, as 
ar as the terms, upon which we are in- 
vited to treat on this new basis, are cone 
cerned. After having started a variety 
of captious objections at the opening of 
the negotiation, after the preliminarics 
were with much difficulty adjusted, after 
an ultimatum was demanded, almost be- 
fore discussion had commenced, after the 
king’s minister was ordered, in the most 
insulting manner, to leave the territoricg 
of France, after a retraction by the Exe- 
cutive Directory of the original basis of 
negotiation, and the substitution of a new 
one in its place, they demand, not as an 
ultimatum, but as a preliminary, to be 
permitted to retain all those territories of 
which the chance of war has given them 
a temporary possession, and respecting 
which they have thought proper contraryto 
every poeple of equity and the received 
laws of nations, to pass a constitutional 
law, declaring, as they interpret it, that 
they shall not be alienated ia the re- 
public. Now whether this be the prin- 
ciple of their constitution or not, upon 
which I shall afterwards have occasion to 
make some observations, it was at least 
naturally to be supposed that the princi- 
ple had been cde set aside when the 
former basis of negotiation was recognized 
by the French Directory : for it must 
have been a strange admission of the 
principle of reciprocal compensations 
indeed. if they were obliged by the rules 
of their constitution to retain all those 
conquests which we were most bound in 
duty and in honour to insist upon their 
giving up (not by any mystery of a new 
constitution, which is little known, and 
even among those who know it 6f doubt- 
ful interpretation, but by public and 
known engagements) and if they were 
under the same constitutional necessity, 
which they certainly are, of demanding 
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the restitution of those colonies formerly 
in their possession, but which they have 
lost in the course of the war. Notwith- 
standing, however, their disavowal of 
this principle in the admission of the 
former basis of the negotiation, it is now 
alleged as a ground for the pretension, 
that they are entitled, as a matter of right 
to demand from this country, not as an 
ultimatum, but as a preliminary to the 
discussion of any articles of treaty, that 
we shall make no proposals inconsistent 
with the laws and constitution of France. 
I know of no Jaw of nations which can 
in the remotest degree countenance such 
a perverse and monstrous claim. The 
annexation of territory to any state, by 
the government of that state, during the 
continuance of the war in which they have 
been acquired, can never confer a claim 
which supersedes the treaties of their 
powers, and the known and public obli- 

ations of the different nations of Europe. 

t is impossible in the nature of things, 
that the separate act of a separate govern- 
ment can operate to the dissolution of the 
ties subsisting between other governments 
and to the abrogation of treaties pre- 
viously concluded: and yet this is the 
pretension to which the French govern- 
ment lay claim, and the acknowledgment 
of shich they hold out, not as an ultima- 
tum, but as a preliminary of negotiation, 
to the king of Great Britain and his allies. 
In my opinion, there is no principle of 
the law of natiorns clearer than this, that 
when in the course of war any nation ac- 
quires new possessions, such nation has 
only temporary right to them, and they 
do not become property till the end of 
the war. This principle is incontroverti- 
ble, and founded upon the nature of 
things. For, supposing possessions thus, 
acquired to be immediately annexed to 
the territory of the state by which the 
conquest was made, and that the con- 
queror was to insist upon retaining them, 
because he had passed a law that they 
should not be alienated, might not the 
neighbouring powers, or even the hostile 
powcr ask —Who gave you a right to pass 
this law? What have we to do with the 
regulations of your municipal law? Or, 
what authority have you, as a separate 
state, by any annexation of territory to 
your dominions, to cancel existing trea- 
ties, and to destroy the equilibrium estab- 
lished among nations? Were this preten- 
sion to be tolerated, it would be a source 
of eternal hostility, and a perpetual bar 
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to negotiation between the contending 
parties: because the pretensions of the 
one would be totally irreconcileable with 
those of the other. 

This pretension in the instance of 
France has been as inconsistent in its ope- 
rations as it was unfounded in its origin. 
The possessions which they have lost in 
the West Indies in the course of the war, 
they made independent republics; and 
what is still more singular, Tobago, which 
they have lost in the war, and which is 
retained by British arms, is a part of indi- 
visible France. I should not be surprised 
to hear that Ircland, in consequence of 
the rumour which has been circulated of 
their intention to attempt an invasion 
upon that country, Is constitutionally an- 
nexed to the territories of the republic, 
or even that the city of Westminster is a 
part of indivisible France. There is a 
distinction, no doubt, bet:veen the Ne- 
therlands and the West India islands, but 
it whimsically happens that this principle, 
of law, that this constitutional pretension 
is least applicable to those possessions 
upon which it is held out as operating by 
the French government, and that the 
Austrian Netherlands, even by the letter 
of their own constitution, ought to be 
exempted from its operation. I own I 
am little qualified to read a lecture upon 
the French constitution, and perhaps I 
shall be accused, in my interpretation of 
it, of pretending to understand it better 
than they do themselves. Here I must 
remind my accusers, however, that even 
M. Delacroix, that great master of the 
law of nations, allows that, on this point, 
the constitution is not perfectly clear, and 
gives that particular interpretation of it 
upon the authority of the best publicists. 
I again repeat it—that, in discussing the 
terms of a treaty with France, I am not 
obliged to know either her constitution or 
her laws, because it was unreasonable for 
her to advance a pretension upon a foun- 
dation inconsistent with the received law 
of nations and the established nature of 
things. But it will demonstrate their in- 
sincerity and the shallowness of the sub- 
terfuges to which they have been obliged 
to lave recourse, if 1 can show that no 
such law is in existence, and that their 
constitution leaves the government en- 


tirely at a to dispose of the posses- 
t 


sions which they have acquired in war, 
in any way et may think proper. I have 
looked through this voluminous code 
[holding a copy of the constitution in hrs 
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hand], and I think it may be considered 
as an instance that a constitution upon 
paper, digesting and regulating the con- 
duct of municipal jurisprudence as well 
as of foreign relations, does not lead to 
the best application of the true principles 
of political economy. In the copy of 
their constitution all I find upon the sub- 
jectis, a declaration that France is one and 
indivisible, which is followed by a long 
list of departments. And here I would 
recommend it to gentlemen to read the 
report upon which this decree was founded 
in which they will find that it was passed 
for the avowed purpose of obtaining for 
France an indisputable ascendant in Eu- 
rope, and of suppressing the trade and 
commerce of rival nations. Overlooking, 
however, the principle of the decree, if it 
was found inapplicable to the possessions 
of the French in the East and West-In- 
dies, which they had previous to the war, 
it was certainly much more inapplicable 
to the Austrian Netherlands, of which 
they have got possession in the course of 
the war; and, therefore the government, 
in holding out the principle as operating 
upon the fatter, and not to the former, 
apply it to that part of their territory to 
which it 1s least applicable. 

If we look at the provisions under the 
next title, ‘respecting relations with 
forcign powers,” the argument against the 
existence of any such principle in their 
constitution is confirmed ; for we find the 
executive government is there vested 
with the full power of treating, but all 
their treaties must be ratified by the le- 
gislative bodies, with the singular excep- 
tion of secret articles, which it is in the 
power of the Directory to put in execu- 
- tion without being ratified, a proof that 
they are authorized by the constitution 
to alienate territories belonging to the 
republic. Allowing, however, that it is a 
principle of their constitution, is it an evil 
without a remedy? No. M. Delacroix 
confesses that it may be remedied, but not 
without the inconvenience of calling the 
primary assemblies. And are we then, 
after all the exertions that we have made 
in order to effect the object of general 
pacification, and after being baffled in all 
our efforts by the stubborn pride and per- 
' severing obstinacy of the French govern- 
ment, after our propositions have been 
slighted, and our ambassador insulted, 
are we now to consent to sacrifice our en- 
gagements, and to violate our treaties, 
because, forsooth, it would be attended 
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with some inconvenience for them to call 
their primary assemblies, in order to can- 
cela ie which is incompatible with the 
prmape of fair negotiation? Shall we 
orget our own honour, our own dignity, 
and our own duty, so far, as to acquiesce 
in a principle as a preliminary to negotia- 
tion, intolerable in its tendency, unfound- 
ed in fact, inconsistent with the nature of 
things, and inadmissible by the law of 
nations ? 

But this is not all the sacrifice they de- 
mand. This is not all the degradation to 
which they would have us submit. You 
must also engage, and as a preliminary 
too, to make no propositions, which are 
contrary to the laws of the constitution, 
and the treaties which bind the republic. 
Here they introduce a new and extraor- 
dinary clause, imposing a restriction stiil 
more absurd and unreasonable than the 
other. The republic of France may have 
made secret treatics which we know no- 
thing about, and yet that government ex- 
pects that we are not to permit our pro- 
positions to interfere with these treaties. 
In the former instance we had atext upon 
which to comment, but here we are in the 
state of those diviners who were lcft to 
guess at the dreams which they were 
called upon to interpret. Flow is it pos- 
sible for this country to know what secret 
articles there may be in the treaty be- 
tween France and Holland? How can 
we know what the Dutch may have ceded 
to France, or whether France may not 
have an oath in heaven never to give up 
the territories ceded to her by Holland: 
Who can know but her treaty with Spain 
contains some secret article guaranteeing 
to the latter the restitution of Gibraltar, 
or some important possession now belong- 
ing to his majesty? And how can I know 
whether the performance of all these en- 
gagements may not be included under 
the pretension which the French govern- 
ment now holds out? How is it possible 
for me to sound where no one can 
fathom ? And even after you have ace 
ceded to these preliminaries, in what situa- 
tion do you stand? After accepting of 
terms of which you are entirely ignorant, 
and giving up all that it is of importance 
for youto keep, you at last arrive at a 
discussion of the government which 
France may choose to give to Italy, and 
of the fate which she may be pleased to 
assign to Germany. Jn fact, the question 
is not, how much you will give for peace, 
but how much disgrace you will suiler at 
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the outset, how mach degradation you 
will submit to as a preliminary? In these 
circumstances, then, are we to persevere 
in the war witha spirit and energy oy 
of the British name and of the Britis 
character? Or are we, bysending cou- 
riers to Paris, to prostrate ourselves at the 
feet of a stubborn and supercilious go- 
vernment, to do what they require, and 
to submit to whatever they may impose ? 
I hope there is not a hand in his majesty’s 
councils that would sign the proposals, 
that there is not a heart in this House 
that would sanction the measure, and that 
there is not an individual in the British 
dominions who would act as the courier. 
—Mr. Pitt concluded with moving, 

‘«‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to return his majesty the 
thanks of this House for his most gracious 
Message ; and for having been pleased to 
lay before the House the papers which 
have been exchanged in the course of the 
late discussion, and the account transmit- 
ted to his majesty of its final result :— 
To assure his majesty, that we cannot 
but deeply participate in the concern 
which his majesty (from his constant re- 
gard to the interests of his subjects) na- 
turally feels in the disappointment of his 
garnest endeavours to eftect the restora- 
tion of peace, and in the abrupt determi- 
nation, on the part of the French govern- 
ment, of the negotiation in which his ma- 
jesty was engaged: but that it affords 
us the greatest consolation, and the ut- 
most incitement to our zeal and perse- 
verance, to observe the abundant proofs 
that his majesty’s conduct has been 
guided by a sincere desire to effect the 
restoration of gencral peace, and to pro- 
vide for the permanent interests of his 
kingdoms, and for the general security of 
Europe; while his enemies have advanced 
pretensions, at once inconsistent with 
those objects, unsupported even on the 
grounds on which they were professed to 
rest, and repugnant both to the system 
established by repeated treaties, and to 
the principles and practice which have 
hitherto regulated the intercourse of in- 
dependent nations :—That, in this situa- 
tion, persuaded that the present continu- 
ance of the calamities of war can be im- 

uted only to the unjust and exorbitant 
views of his majesty’s enemies, and look- 
ing forward, with anxiety, to the moment 
when they may be disposed to act on dif- 
ferent SES we feel It Incumbent on 
ws to afford his Majesty the most firm and 
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zealous support in such measures as may 
be most likely to bring this great contest 
to a safe and honourable issue; and we 
place the fullest reliance under the 
tection of Providence, on his majesty’s 
vigilant concern for the interests of his 
subjects, on the tried valour of his forces 
by sea and land, and on the zeal, public 
spirit, and resources of these kingdoms, 
which can never be called forth under 
circumstances more Important to their 
permanent welfare, and to the general se- 
curity and interests of Europe.” 

Mr. Erskine said, that when the right 
hon. gentleman first rose to move his ad- 
dress, he had hoped to have found it ver 
different to what, on hearing it read, it 
turned out to be. He had hoped, that 
instead of binding the House to an en- 
gagement to his majesty to prosecute the 
war with vigour, it would have bore a re- 
semblance to a passage of the right hon. 
gentleman’s speech in an | stage of 
it, in which he said, that ‘* he did not 
wish to pledge the House to any specitic 
time or period to which the war ought to 
be protracted, or to any particular and 
specific terms which ought to be insisted 
on by the allies.” The right hon. gen- 
tleman, however, by this address, would 
preciscly draw the House, if they should 
agree to adopt it, into that very situa- 
tion to which he had said he would not 
wish to pledge them. There were two 
propositions in the right hon. gentleman's 
speech, which he wished particularly 
to controvert. He would allow that the 
situation of the right hon. gentleman was, 
in some degree, critical, and that in the 
argument he made use of, he would na- 
turally be led to say every thing he pose 
sibly could in favour of his own country. 
He believed, that he himself might, from 
that attachment which a man bears to the 
country in which he was born and educat- 
ed, be induced to use every partial and 
favourable argument, in any point in 
which there was a dispute between France 
and Great Britain, in support of his 
own country. But, standing there asa 
representative of the people, and speak- 
ing to a point in which not only his 
own happiness and interest, but the in- 
terest and happiness of the whole people 
of this kingdom were so deeply concern- 
ed, it became his duty to speak what he 
believed to be the real truth, though that 
should, in some degree, militate against 
the justice of the proceedings of this 
country. The first of the two proposi» 
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tions which he meant to controvert, was, 
«© That France was the aggressor in the 

resent war.” The right hon. gentleman 

ad not only asserted that France was the 
a ithaca but had declared, that all the 
obstacles which had been thrown in the 
way of the late negotiations, were en- 
tirely to be attributed to the pride, ambi- 
tion, and arrogant demands of the present 
government of France. How did this 
matter stand at the commencement of the 
war? Ministers advised his majesty, that 
It was incompatible with the interests of 
this country that Belgium should be 
united with France. This was imme- 
diately communicated to the French go- 
vernment at that time, and they unequi- 


nisters pretended to fix upon them. 


always found necessary by those who were 


called upon to adjust their differences, to . 


inquire into the particular circumstances 
which were the original cause of those 
differences. Without coming at these, it 
would be impossible to judge fairly be- 
tween the parties. 
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‘ part of it. 
vocally disavowed every thing which mi- : 
In- 


all disputes between individuals, it was ' 
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were actually circumstanced. On the 
13th of December 1792, his majesty met 
the parliament: at that time M. Chauve- 
lin, the ambassador of the French govern- 
ment, was in England. His majesty, in 
the speech from the throne, coniplained 
of three things; that the French had sent 
seditious missionaries into this country ; 
that they meditated an invasion of Hol- 
land; and that they had interfered in 
opening the Scheldt. He begged the 
House to recollect, that at that particular 
period Belgium was in the possession of 
the French: though not as now; it was 
not then engrafted by the constitution - 
into the territory of France as an integral 
At that time all the corres- 
pondence, between lord Grenville and 
the French ambassador was concealed 
from the House, though M. Chauvelin 
had given separate and satisfactory an- 
swers to all the complaints entertained 
by this court. He entreated that the 
king would bring to condign punishment 
those who disseminated sedition in his do- 


' minions, announced the determination of 
This became the more | 


France to keep within her own limits, and 


necessary, if those disputes were of a mix- | to respect the rights of other nations. 


ed and complicated nature. In like man- 
ner, where negotiations were to be entered 
upon between two contending powers, it 
must be equally, or, perhaps, more neces- 
sary, to look back, in ord to ascertain 
precisely what was the situation of the 
parties at the commencement of their 


Notwithstanding this plain and specific dis- 
avowal ofall the grounds of hostility, war 
was declared against France. At that 
time Belgium was not in her possession. 
He asked, then, whether France could be 
considered as the aggressor, who offered 
peace to this country on terms which the 


uarrel ; what was the aggression, what | right hon gentleman would be a 
C Pou 


the extent of it, and by whom made. 
The right hon. gentleman, with that dex- 
terity which was peculiarly his own, had 
represented as if the House would be onl 

pledged for a time to support the conti- 


'as a God if he could now procur 
| [Here Mr. Erskine suddenly stopped, 


and, after a pause, sat down under evi- 


. dent symptoms of indisposition. } 


Mr. Fox rose and said :—Sorry, indeed, 


nuance of the war: whereas he sincerely . am I on account of my hon. and learned 
believed there would be no limits to its ; friend, whose indisposition has suddenly 
duration, till we were overtaken by cala- | compelled him to sit down ; sorry for the 
mities, to the pressure of which we should | sake of the House, whose information, 
be compelled to yield. The right hon. | from the train of argument which he had 
gentleman well knew how far his powers ' adopted, has been thus unpleasantly in- 
of eloquence would go in obtaining ‘terrupted; and sorry for the cause of 
the admiration of those around him; he ‘ peace and Great Britain, which ministers, 
likewise was perfectly aware how neces- | by their imprudent counsels and infatuated 
sary his dexterity of argument became, Eealey: scem determined to push to the 


when he wanted to Icad members a few 
steps beyond what their admiration might 
induce them to go. He had therefore 
exerted all the powers with which he was 


so largely endowed, to establish this. 


position in the minds of gentlemen — 
that the French were the aggressors. Let 
us, then, look back: let us refer to the 


period alluded to, and see how matters 


last verge of ruin, that 1am thus unex- 
pectedly called upon to address the House. 
I feel it, however, incumbent upon me 
to step forward, knowing that my opinion 
on the subject entirely coincides with that 
of my hon. and learned friend, but la- 
menting, that in consequence of his in- 
disposition, the argument on this momen- 
tous question must considerably suffer 
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from the want of that ability with which 
it would have been enforced. I need not 
state, that the business before us is of 
the utmost impertance, that the occasion 
is such, as, though we may not think it 
necessary to contemplate it with despair, 
we cannot survey but with feelings of the 
deepest regret. After a war of four years, 
which is stated to have been attended with 
many occurrences highly honourable and 
advantageous to the British arms, and to 
have been accompanied with no disgrace, 
after the immense expenditure incurred in 
the prosecution of hostilities, an expen- 
diture, which undoubtedly has been greatly 
aggravated by the extravagance of those 
concerned in superintending the plan of 
operations, after an addition of no less 
than two hundred millions to the national 
debt, and of nine millions to the perma- 
nent taxes of the country ; after an enor- 
mous effusion of human bluod; after an 
incalculable addition to the sum of human 
wretchedness, so far are we from having 
gained any point or any object for which 
we set out in the war, so far are we from 
having achieved any advantage, that the 
minister has this night come forward in a 
most elaborate speech, and has cndca- 
voured to prove, that the only effect has 
been, that the enemy have become more 
unreasonable than ever in their preten- 
sions, and that all hopes of peace are re- 
moved toa still greater distance. Weare 
now not allowed to hope for the restora- 
tion of pcace, unless some change is 
wrought by the cvents of war. And at 
what period is this prospect brought for- 
ward?’ After a war of four years, which 
so far from having produced any favour- 
able change in the disposition of the enemy, 
if we may trust to the representations of 
the right hon. gentleman, has only served 
to increase the insolence of their style, 
and the exorbitance of their pretensions. 
The same necessity is still stated to exist 
for the continuance of the war. 

It would, Sir, have been some consola- 
tion, if after the right hon. gentleman had 
stated at such length, and with such an 
elaborate display of eloquence the exor- 
bitant pretensions of the enemy, he had 
suggested some means of reducing them. 
But, good God, how striking is the con- 
trast! In this speech of three hours, I 
find only one solitary instance which is at 
all calculated to afford any hope of a sa- 
tisfuctory issue to the present unfortunate 
contest. And of what materials does the 
remainder of the speech consist? It is 
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merely a revival of opinions by which we 
have been led on from year to year, and by 
which we have found ourselves constantly 
deluded. Weare left in the same hopeless 
state with respect to the attainment of the 
object of the contest. The right hon. 
gentleman says, that he formerly gave a 
representation of the deplorable state of 
the French finances from uncertain do- 
cuments, but that he is now enabled to 
confirm the same representation from 
the most indubitable authority — the 
statement of the Directory. I am apt to 
believe that the documents of the right 
hon. gentleman in both instances are 
equally authoritative. JTormerly he pro- 
ceeded on the speeches of leading members 
of the Convention, and on official reports. 
He now grounded his statement on a pub- 
lication of the Directory. If his autho- 
rity has failed him in former instances, 
what force can he now attach to conclu- 
sions drawn from similar premises. It has 
been found from experience, that in-pro- 
pee as the finances of the French have 

een acknowledged, even by themselves, 
to be reduced to the Jowest ebb, in the 
same proportion have their exertions been 
wonderful and unparalleled. Now the 
right hon. gentleman builds his conclusion 
of the certain ruin of the French finances 
on an immediate statement from the Di- 
rectory. I wonder that he does not go 
farther, and quote the very ingenious let- 
ter of lord Malmesbury, in which he re- 
ge the conversation that took place 

etween him and M. Delacroix. In this 
conversation the French minister is repre- 
sented as having paid the highest compli- 
ments to the extensive means possessed by 
this country, as having described it from 
its internal sources of wealth, and from 
its colonies in the Indies, to be mistress 
of almost boundless resources. Thus, 
while the Directory admit that Great Bni- 
taiy is distinguished by her wealth, and 
full of resources, they have no hesitation 
to acknowledge their own poverty and 
embarrassments. They acknowledge to 
all Europe, that from the want of money, 
the army is considerably in arrears, and 
every branch of the internal administra- 
tion under circumstances of the greatest 
embarrassment and distress. ‘They at the 
sanie time allow to this country all the ad- 
vantges of an augmented commerce, and 
of increasing opulence and prosperity. In 
this House we have heard France repre- 
sented as sometimes in the gulph, and 
sometimes on the verge of bankruptcy ; 
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and it is-rather curious, that at different 
periods we should have heard it alter- 
nately described at one time as in the very 
gulph, and at another as on the verge of 
bankruptcy. But, while they admit the 
rumed state of their own finances, what a 
striking contrast do their exertions in their 
hart contest, and the success which 
as followed from their operations, afford 
to the conduct and fate of those who have 
been entrusted with the management of 
the war on the part of this country! Whilst 
we, in every quarter, which it was deemed 
most important to defend, have been los- 
ing city after city; whilst we have been 
equally driven from the possessions which 
we conceived to be necessary to the se- 
curity of our commerce, or to the balance 
of power, France, resourceless and dispi- 
rited, all the while avowing her own dis- 
tressed situation with respect to finance, 
and talking in the most respectful terms of 
our wealth and resources, has been con- 
stantly adding to her acquisitions, and 
aggrandising her empire. Brande appears, 
in the present moment, as the conqueror 
of most extensive and important territo- 
ries. Belgium is annexed to her empire, 
great part of Italy has yielded to the force 
of her arms, and Holland is now united 
to the fate of the republic by ties of the 
strictest alliance. if indeed, these ac- 
guisitions could be regained to the cause 
of Great Britain and her allies by a lofty 
tone of argument, if the tide of victory 
could be turned by the dexterity of de- 
bate, and the efficacy of our exertions 
bore any proportion to the insolence of 
our boasting, we need not yet be afraid 
to claim a decided superiority. We are 
not at all deficient on the score of confi- 
dent assertion or presumptuous menace. 
But, Sir, it is by other means, and by 
another criterion that this question is to 
be decided. Weak and inconsiderable as 
Iam inthis House, I did my utmost pre- 
vious to the commencement of this unfor- 
tunate contest, to persuade the govern- 
ment to send an ambassador to Paris, 
when undoubtedly he would have met 
with the treatment which an ambassador 
of Great Britain is now alleged to have 
experienced. But when ministers tell us, 
that thts ambassador was dismissed in a 
way unexampled in the history of civi- 
lized nations, they surely must have for- 
got the manner in which M. Chauvelin 
was sent from this country. At a subse- 
quent period, when the whole of Belgium 
was regained, when the French were not 
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possessed of one foot of ground in that 
territory, did I then neglect my duty to 
the country? No! I then renewed m 
motion for peace. This was at the period 
before the powerscombined against France 
had gained the fortress of Valenciennes; 
but when it was certain that it must fall, 
I contended that then was the period to 
make peace. And I now ask, if an at- 
tempt had been then made to negotiate, 
whether we might not have expected to 
have obtained peace on terms as honour- 
able and as advantageous as any which we 
can now possibly lay claim to? Again 
and again have I pressed upon the House 
the necessity and policy of adopting mea- 
sures for the restoration of peace, and 
again and again have my motions for that 
purpose been rejected. In order to show 
how greatly ministers miscalculated the 
nature of the contest, at that former pe- 
riod when I argued for peace, it was said, 
‘What, make peace before you have 
achieved a single contest, and’ when you 
are just beginning to make advances in 
the country of the enemy!” Such, at 
that time, was the style of reasoning 
brought forward in opposition to the ar- 
guments which I urged in favour of ‘peace. 
So widely were ministers then deceived 
with respect to the nature of the contest, 
so falsely did they calculate as to the turn 
of subsequent events! Unhappy calcu- 
lation! Unhappy mistake! The object 
did not respect a particular branch of 
trade, or a limited extent of territory : 
the most important interests of the coun 
try were at stake. The ministers, by 
their calculations, were not pledging Ja- 
maica, or any island of the West Indies; 
they were pledging Great Britain herself, 
the fate of which may in some degree be 
considered as depending on the issue of 
this night’s debate. The right hon. gen- 
tleman, formerly, in talking of the nature 
of the contest, made use of a memorable 
expression, which cannot easily be for- 
gotten. He intimated that the nature of 
the contest was such, that our exertions 
ought to be bounded only by our resour- 
ces, and that our efforts must be extended 
tothe utmost pitch, before we could hope 
for an honourable terminationlof the strug- 
gle. He expressly declared that we ought 
not to cease Loni the contest, till we should 
be able to say, 
—-—Potuit qu plurima virtus 

Esse, fuit; toto certatum est corpore regni. 

The right hon. gentleman has stated 
the difficulties attendant upon the nego= 
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tiation, as arising from two circumstances; 
first, the difficulty in all cases of pro- 
posing overtures, without being able to 
ascertain what reception they are likely 
to experience ; secondly, the particular 
obstacles from the relative situation of 
the two countries. The right hon. gen- 
tleman has, however, omitted to state a 
difficulty more weighty and insuperable 
than either of those I have now men- 
tioned. In every negotiation the difficulty 
of coming to any definitive arrangement 
must be infinitely increased, in proportion 
to the degree of distrust entertained by 
the parties with respect to their mutual 
intentions. If the right hon. gentleman 
had some reason to suspect the sincerity 
of the French Directory, had not they at 
least equal ground to entertain the same 
doubts with respect to his views in the 
negotiation? After every epithet of re- 
proach had been exhausted by ministers 
to vilify their characters, was it to be ex- 
pected that they would readily listen to 
terms of peace dictated by those minis- 
ters, except they were brought into that 
state of necessity and submission, which 
precluded them from any alternative, 
and compelled them to an -unconditional 
compliance with any pacific proposition 
that might be presented to their accept- 
ance?) When lord Malmesbury, in ad- 
dressing the French minister, so often 
brings forward his profession of high con- 
sideration, I cannot but smile, when I re- 
collect that lord Auckland was made a 
er (for I know of no other reason for 
is advancement to that dignity), merely 
because he declared that the men who 
are now addressed in such respectful 
terms ‘“ ought to be put under the sword 
of the law,”” and because he denounced 
them as miscreants and traitors to all 
Europe.* _His lordship, by this declara- 
ration, brought forward in a public ca- 
pacity, showed that he, acting on the 
ee of Great Britain, was not slow to 
e their executioner and their judge. 

Sir, there is one part of the address, 
which the right hon. gentleman has en- 
tirely omitted to notice, and to which I 
can by no means subscribe—that his ma- 
jesty has neglected no proper opportu- 
nity to conclude this war. <A few years 
ago, when I earnestly pressed the pro- 
priety of negotiation, the right hon. gen- 
tleman contended, that the French were 
not capable of maintaining the relations 
ee 

* See Vol, 30, p. 705. 
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of peace and amity. He neither, howe. 
ver, at that time, nor at any subsequent 
period, showed any reason why they were 
not capable of maintaining those pelstiinas 
I ask, in what respect they are now be- 
come more capable of maintaining those 
relations than when I formerly proposed 
to treat? Will the right hon. gentleman 
say, that then there was only a provisional 
government, and that there now exists a 
permanent constitution ? 1 am sure that 
1e will not venture to press that argu- 
ment, as he must be aware of the extent 
,to which it will lead him. And if such 
' be the case, I have no hesitation to state, 
‘that the assertion in the address, that no 
, proper opportunity has been omitted to 
conclude peace, is entirely false, and as 
such, must meet my decided negative. 
At last, however, the right hon. gentle- 
man declares, that he felt it his duty to 
attempt negotiation. I did not think it 
my duty to come forward to animadvert 
either on the motives of his conduct, or 
on the probable result of the measure, 
till the event had spoken for itself. The 
result has proved to be such as, however 
anxiously we may be disposed to depre- 
cate it, it was not difficult to foresee from 
the mode in which it has been conducted. 
If the country, indeed, consider the ad- 
ministration of the right hon. gentleman 
to be a blessing, they must take their 
choice between the continuance of that 
blessing and the restoration of peace. ‘It 
is evident, that those individuals who 
have conducted the war with such noto- 
rious incapacity, and entailed so man 
mischiefs on the country, must of all 
others be the most unfit to repair the 
errors of their own policy, and secure to 
Great Britain the enjoyment of perma- 
nent tranquillity. But not only have 
they evinced this glaring incapacity in 
the management of the present war, their 
conduct in former negotiations with re- 
spect to Spain and Russia has been such 
as on the one hand to excite considera- 
ble distrust, and on the other to inspire 
a well-grounded of bringing them down 
from the loftiest pretensions to the most 
humiliating concessions. But what can 
be thought of their sincerity in the pre- 
sent instance, when they have repeatedly 
declared that any peace, under the par- 
ticular circumstances, could only afford 
a breathing space from hostility, and ul- 
timately must tend to redouble all the 
mischiefs to be dreaded from a continu- 
ance of the war? But even if munisters 
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had conducted the war with ability as 
distinguished as their incapacity has been 
notorious, if they had displayed in debate 
as much temper and prudence as_ they 
have discovered impolitic and indecent 
violence, if they had shown themselves 
as much friends to the French as on every 
occasion they have endeavoured to pftove 
themselves the reverse; still I should 
have no hopes of peace on any perma- 
nent basis, except the present system of 
policy was entirely changed, and the 
principles upon which the war was un- 
dertaken totally disavowed. If the ad- 
ministration were to be transferred into 
the hands of persons whose abilities I ad- 
mire, and whose integrity I respect, as 
much as I contemn and reprobate the ta- 
Jents and character of those who are now 
placed at the helm of affairs, still I should 
consider this change of system, and dis- 
avowal of principles, to be a necessary 
preliminary of peace. It is necessary, 
Sir, for the solidity of any peace that 
may be concluded, that maxims of sound 
sense and of impartial equity be recog- 
nised in the outset of the negotiation. 
The present has been a war of passion 
and of prejudice, and not of policy and 
self-defence. The right hon. gentleman, 
whatever may have been his sincerity in 
the transaction, is no stranger to the ad- 
vantages, that may be derived from the 
idea of a pending negotiation. That he 
now feels those advantages nobody will 
dispute. I know that some weeks ago a 
very confident report was circulated with 
respect to the probability of peace. It 
would be curious to know how far lord 
Malmesbury at that period was influenced 
by any such belief. It does not appear 
from the papers on the table, that at the 
moment he could reasonably hope for a 
successful issue to his negotiation. It 
seems doubtful, indeed, from the inspec- 
tion of those papers, whether lord Mal- 
mesbury was not sent over merely to 
show his diplomatic dexterity ; to fence 
and parry with M. Delacroix, in order 
to evince his superior skill and adroit- 
ness in the management of argument, and 
the arts of political finesse; to confound 
the shallow capacity, and superficial rea- 
soning of the French minister, and to 
make the cause of this country appear to 
be the better cause. While lord Mal- 
mesbury was employed thus honourably 
tm the 5 of his talents at Paris, the 
minister had an object of policy to an- 
swer at home. It was found convenient, 
(VOL. XXXII. } 
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for the purpose of financial arrangements, 
to hold out the hopes of peace, till such 
time as it was found that the appearance 
of negotiation might be renounced with- 
out any unfavourable effect, as to the sup- 
plies of the year. 

But, in order more completely to as- — 
certain the sincerity which has been 
shown by ministers in the desire which 
they have expressed for peace, and the 
fuirness of the means which they have 
employed for the attainment of that ob- 
ject, it may be necessary to enter a little 
more minutely into the history of the 
negotiation, and to follow the right hon. 
gentleman through the long detail which 
he has brought torward on the subject, 
and which was sufficiently laboured to 
prove that he was aware of all the difh- 
culties with which he had to contend in 
vindicating the character of the British 
government, and of the necessity of put- 
ting the most favourable gloss upon their 
conduct. The first step taken for the 
purpose of negotiation was, the commu- 
nication at Basle, in which Mr. Wickham 
had been engaged as the agent of the 
British government. As he was not au- 
thorized to take any definitive step, or 
to nialte any declaration binding on the 
goverment, but little stress could be 
laid on that circumstance. ‘Those, how- 
ever, who attended to the details of that 
transaction, would not be disposed, even in 
thatearly stage of the business, to drawany 
inference very favourable to the eed 
of ministers. The mission of lord Mal- 
mesbury is unquestionably what ministers 
wish to be considered as the grand effort 
for peace, and as affording an unequivocal 
proof of the sincerity of their wishes for 
its attainment. Of the details of that 
negotiation we are cnabled to judge from 
the papers which have becn laid upon 
the table of this Ifouse. Until the pub- 
lication of his majesty’s manifesto on the 
subject, I was only acquainted with the 
circumstances of that transaction from 
the statement of the public prints. I was 
not a little surprised when the manifesto 
reached me in the country, and from the 
perusal of its contents, was induced to 
suspect that I must have been com- 
pletely misled in my previous informa- 
tion. On the inspection, however, of 
the papers laid on your table, I was still 
more surprised when I found that the 
public prints were much more accurate 
in their representation of facts than his 
majesty’s declaration. Never, indeed, 
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was there any paper brought forward 
with the stamp of official authority so 
little connected with the documents upon 
which it is professed to be founded; so 
little warranted in the conclusions drawn 
from its premises. It entirely conceals 
the most important facts of the negotia- 
tion, and states the others so loosely as 
not to exhibit them in any precise and 
distinct shape. The right hon. gentleman 
has stated, that a degree of disrespect 
was in the first instance shown to a fo- 
reign court by the French Directory, in 
their refusal to grant a passport for a 
British ambassador, upon the application 
of the minister from the court of Den- 
mark. But how does this fact stand? 
The court of Denmark did not at all in- 
terfere in the business. ‘The Danish mi- 
nister in the letter in which he applied 
for a passport, expressly stated, that he 
acted merely in a private capacity, and | 
not in consequence of any instruction | 
which he had received from his court. 
So much, then, for the alleged disre- 
spect shown by the French to a foreign 
court, and the inferenee which is thence 
drawn of a disposition thus manifested 
-to throw contempt on all established 
usages, and to dispense with the ordinary 
forms of accommodation, and the under- 
stood civilities of political intercourse. 

I understand, that as an apology for 
bringing forward the manifesto previous 
to the publication of the papers, much 
has been said of the mechanical labour of 
preparing those papers for the inspection 
of the House. I have formerly been in 
office, and { believe that those who are 
now engaged in the service of tle depart- 
ment are fully as capable and diligent as 
the persons by whom I was then assisted. 
And I confidently declare that I see no- 
thing in the mechanical labour of those 
papers that, ifthey had arrived on Satur- 
day morning, ought to have prevented 
them from being in a state of readiness to 
be produced on Saturday evening. But 
I rather suspect, that with regard to the 
publication of the manifesto, it was 
thought expedient to attempt to give a 
bias to the sentiments of the House, be- 
fore it was deemed advisable to submit 
the facts contained in the papers to their 
cool and sober investigation. As to the 
delay which has been imputed on the 
score of mechanical labour, I am rather 
disposed to believe that it was purposely 
interposed, in order td aftord to ministers 
an opportunity of revising the papers, and 
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of deciding what part of their contents 
it might be prudent to suppress, and what 
might be safely submitted to the public 
eye. Itis curious to attend to the nature 
of the powers with which Jord Malmes- 
bury was furnished, and to their connec- 
tion with the object of his mission. He 
was sent in order to negociate for peace, 
and furnished with full powers to con- 
clude; but though he was thus authorized 
to conclude, he was allowed no latitude 
to treat. He had no instructions with 
fad ba to the terms he should propose, 
and no discretion upon which to act with 
respect to the propositions he might re- 
ceive. When he was asked, if he came 
to treat for the king of Great Britain 
separately? he said, No; but that he 
came jointly to treat for the king of 
Great Britain and his allies. When he 
was asked, if he was furnished with any 
powers from those allies? he again 
replied, No. When he was asked, what 
terms he had to propose? he said he 
would send for instructions. Thus it ap- 
peared, that he was empowered to con- 
clude for the king of Great Britain, but 
not qualified to treat; ‘and that for the 
allies for whom he came to treat, he had 
no power to conclude. Could there pos- 
sibly be a more ridiculous farce—a more 
palpable mockery of the forms of nego- 
tiation ? 

We next come to the basis; and this, 
indeed, carries us but a little way in the 
progress of negotiation. In this instance, 
the basis was laid so wide, as to compre- 
hend no distinct object, and to be re- 
ducible to no precise meaning. It was 
that sort of general principle which no 
one could possibly dispute, but which 
could at the same time be attended with 
no practical benefit. The French ac- 
cordingly stated, that they had agreed to 
your principle, and that they only dis- 
puted its application. The right hon. 
gentleman has asserted that a basis is 
always desirable; but then, it ought to be 
a basis which meant something, and not, 
as in the present instance, which,meant no- 
thing. The principle of mutual compen- 
sations is substantially recognized in 
every negotiation, and did not require to 
be specified. The general objects of 
dispute in fixing a basis of negotiation 
have been, whether it should be regulated 
by the status quo ante bellum, or the 
uti possidetis? The right hon. gentleman 
stated, as a proof of reluctance to nego- 
ciate on the part of the French, that they 
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for some time hesitated to admit our pro- 

osed basis; but, in fact, they virtually 
recognized the principle when they en- 
tered into the discussion of terms. He 
who asks, what you will give, or states 
what he is willing to receive, at once 
admits the basis of mutual compensation. 
But as a proof of the consistency of mi- 
nisters, a fortnight afterwards, when the 
French formally recognized the principle, 
and asked lord Malmesbury, what terms 
he was prepared to propose; he was un- 
provided with any answer, and obliged to 
send to this country for instructions. 
What inference is to be drawn from this 
conduct on the part of ministers? Is it 
not most probable, that by thus bringing 
forward a futile, illusory, and unmean- 
ing basis, they expected to disgust the 
French in the first instance, and at 
once to get rid of the negotiation? And 
if the French, who must have felt 
themselves mocked by this treatment, 
and who must have been more and 
more assured of the insincerity of our 
ministers, had thought proper to stop 
all farther proceedings, would they not 
have been fully justified? On what 
principle were they bound to countenance 
a transaction which was conducted with 
no good faith, and could promise no sa- 
tisfactory issue? Undoubtedly ministers 
expected that the French would resent 
the insult, aud break off the negotiation 
in its outset. They thus hoped to obtain 
an easy credit for their maeific intentions, 
and to throw upon the enemy the odium 
of determined hostility, and an unreason- 
able rejection of the preliminary basis of 
negotiation. Unfortunately, however, for 
this project, the basis was recognized. 
The disappointment of ministers was evi- 
dent. Lord Malmesbury was unprepared 
how to act, and obliged to send home 
for farther instructions, The question 
with ministers then became, “ Since the 
French have so ungraciously and unex- 
pectedly accepted the basis which we in- 
tended to be rejected, what can we find 
that they must be indispensably called 
upon to refuse? What terms of insult 
and humiliation can we find that may 
rouse their pride, and inevitably pro- 
voke rejection 2”? Lord Malmesbury, who 
before had no terms to propose, was now 
Instructed to bring forward terms for 
the purpose of being rejected; and care 
was taken that they should be of such a 
nature as could not undergo much discus- 
sion, or readily to fail of their purpose. 
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I come now, Sir, to consider what was 
said by the right hon. gentleman with 
respect to the particular terms. In com- 
mencing this part of his speech, he 
thought some apology necessary for the 
sort of terms which had been proposed by 
lord Malmesbury on the part of this 
country. He stated that it was always 
usual to be somewhat hich in our demands 
in the first instance; that propositions at 
the commencement of a negotiation were 
never considered as decisive, and that, in 
the progress of treating, we might relax 
from our original demands as circum. 
stances should render expedient. But, 
was the right hon. gentleman so unfit for 
the situation which he held, so ill qualified 
to judge of the conduct which was pro- 
per for those times, as scriously to main- 
tain this argument? Did he not recol- 
lect, that, trom what he had_ himself 
stated, negotiation itself might be con- 
sidered as made upon a hostile principle ? 
He had described it as a negotiation, the 
unsuccessful result of which must tend 
to divide France, and to unite Great 
Britain, which must give indubitable con- 
firmation to the justice of our cause, and 
add double energy to our future efforts. 
In this situation, and with this particular 
view, what wise man would have looked 
to the last precedent of negotiation in 
order to regulate his conduct, and have 
conceived it necessary to proceed with 
all the tediousness of forms and dexterity 
of diplomatic artifice which might have 
been employed in any former instance? 
Instead of carrying your pretensions 
higher than you might be disposed to ace 
cept, you should have gone to the other 
extreme; you should have stated them at 
the lowest point of what you deemed to 
be fair and equitable, and, if any thing, 
have been rather below the mark of what 
you might fairly claim, than exorbitant 
and unreasonable in your demands. You 
would thus have secured the end which 
the minister professed to have in view— 
to render apparent to all Europe the 
equity and moderation of your own 
sentiments, and the injustice and ambi- 
tion of the enemy. Had the French, 
from a suspicion of your sincerity, been 
inclined to break off the negotiation in 
thé first stage, they might have said, 
‘¢ As no basis has been avreed upon, we 
sec that the negotiation can come to no 

ood, and therefore we will stop all 
farther proceedings.” But when they 
acceded to your basis, and invited you 
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to propose particular terms it became 
you to be doubly careful, by the fairness 
and moderation with which you acted, to 
demonstrate the equity of your character, 
and vindicate your sincerity in the eyes 
of Europe. 

I shall now advert, Sir, to the two con- 
fidential memorials. I confess that I 
never was more struck with the impossi- 
bility, even for talents the most splendid, 
and eloquence the most powerful, to 
cover the weakness of a cause, and supply 
the deficiency of real argument, than in 
the instance of what the right hon. gen- 
tleman said with respect to Holland. 
Even if Holland should be restored to its 
former situation, if the stadtholder should 
be reinstated in the government, and the 
alliance renewed with this country, the 
right hon. gentleman does not go the 

‘length of saying, that even then he would 
restore to Holland all her former posses- 
sions. No,he might then, perhaps, only 
be disposed to relax in their favour a con- 
sideyable part of the conditions on which 
the present state of things obliges him to 
insist. A right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Dundas) some time since made a very 
imprudent declaration in this House— 
that as we had taken the Cape of Good 
Hope and Ceylon, we meant to keep them 
for ever. We feel ourselves, it seems, 
too nearly interested in those acquisitions 
to be disposed to relinquish them. This 
is reasoning very much @ la Francaise. 
We say that it is better even for the Butch 
themsclves, that Ceylon and the Cape of 
Good Hope should be in our hands than 
an theirs. The French may, with equal 
justice, allege the same pretence for their 
refusal to part with Belgium. They may 
say that itis more for the interest of Bel- 
gium that it should remain in their hands, 
than that it should be restored to Austria. 
But if Holland be not, in every respect, 
reinstated in her former situation, then, 
says the right hon. gentleman, we have 
nothing to propose. It is curious to re- 
mark, inthe very moment that he is at 
such pains torepresent the demands of the 
French as in the highest degree exorbi- 
tant and unjust, how much he counte- 
nances those demands by the style of his 
own pretensions. He says, “ We have 
taken a great deal from Holland, they 
have taken nothing from us, therefore we 
are not beund in justice and equity to 
make them any restitution; but, if Maes- 
tricht, or some place be ceded to the 
Emperor for the security of the Austrian 
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Netherlands, we may perhaps be induced 
to make them some restitution, but on no 
account can we consent that Ceylon or 
the Cape of Good Hope shall be restored.” 
On the same grounds might the French 
say, ‘* We have taken a great deal from 
the Emperor, he has taken nothing from 
us, we therefore are not bound in justice 
and equity to make him any restitution: 
we demand that the uti possidetts shall be 
the basis of the negotiation.” What are 
the specific sroposals which you make to 
the French? You propose to them to 
give up all their conquests to the Emperor 
and to evacuate Italy. The right hon. 
gentleman has said, that it is a strained 
geographical .supposition, that by this 
demand with respect to Italy, it should 
be understood that they are also required 
to evacuate Savoy and Nice. I know not 
upon what geographical authority he 
procecds, when he aftirms that this would 
be a strained supposition, I always 
thought that these places had been in no 
other country but Italy; perhaps I may 
have been mistaken, You propose to the 
French to evacuate Italy, to give up the 
Milanese, Belgium and Luxemburgh ; 
you demand of them to negociate the ar- 
rangement of peace with Germany, with 
his imperial majesty as constitutional head 
of the empire. And though the French 
are alrcady at peace with the most con- 
siderable Germanic powers, with the 
king of Prussia, with the electors of 
Saxony, Hanover, &c. you thus would 
place them in a situation in which they 
would have to begin all these treaties 
anew. You hint, indeed, that in conse- 
quence of this arrangement, which sup- 
poses on their part so great a sacrie 
fice, it is not impossible that some cesston 
may be made to them on the Germanic 
side of their frontiers. And in return for 
all the sacrifices you require from the 
French, you offer to restore to them Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Tobago; reserving, 
however, onc of them as an equivalent, 
if they are to retain St. Domingo. 

The restoration of Belgium is stated as 
a sine qua non; it has been represented 
to be of the utmost importance, that it 
should not be suffered to remain in the 
hands of the French. I should, indeed, 
regret to see Belgium attached to the 
territories of the republic; but if you are 
really sincere in your wishes for peace, if 
you consider Belgium as an object of so 
much value, do not offer brass for gold. 
Let us put the case, that Belgium was 
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still in the hands of the Emperor, how 
would you treat the offer of two or three 
West India islands, on the part of the 
French, in erder that it might be given 
up to them? If you really wished France 
to give up Belgium, you should have 
offered to give up the Cape of Good 
Hope, which a determination has been so 
indiscreetly expressed to retain. I have 
no hesitation in saying, that it ought only 
to be considered as an instrument to pro- 
cure the restoration of peace on favoura- 
ble terms, and that if you could get a 

roper equivalent, you ought not to keep 
it. What younow offer is trifling indeed, 
and if France should comply with your 
demands, what would be her relative si- 
tuation with respect to the other powers 
of Europe ? She would, in that case, have 
given up Belgium, Luxemburgh and Italy, 
and farther it is required, that something 
should be ceded to the Emperor, in order 
as is stated, to render him secure on the 
side of the Austrian Netherlands. The 
three great powers of Europe will all of 
them be left with considerable acquisi- 
tions. The king of Prussia has gained a 
third part of Poland. Russia has obtained 
a considcrable extent of territory from 
that unfortunate country; and, in addi- 
tion to his share in the division, it is also 
proposed that the emperor of Germany 
shall be put in possession of Maestricht, 
or of some other place. France is only 
to be left with Savoy, Nice and Avignon. 
Is the state of the war such as to justify 
this proposition? Is it fair and equitable 
that all the other powers should gain more 
than France? When Great Britain made 
& proposition so unreasonable, France na- 
turally took a step calculated to give con- 
fidence to the people in those countries 
she had annexed to the republic, by de- 
claring that on no account could she 
consent to give them up. In the inge- 
nious conference which took place be- 
tween the British ambassador and the 
French minister, lord Malmesbury de- 
clared that the king of Great Britain 
would not recede from his demand with 
respect to the Netherlands. Must not 
the French, in consequence of this decla- 
ration, have been induced to assume an 
equally resolute tone with respect to 
their intention of keeping that territory, 
when, from the nature of the terms pro- 
posed, they perceived no likelihood that 
peace could be had? As to the French 
minister having asked lord Malmesbury 
to give in his ultimatum, it evidently 
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meant no more than that he should make 
a formal declaration of what he had said 
with respect to Belgium: a demand which 
surely cannot be considered as unreasona- 
ble. After having heard this day so 
much stated of the value of Belgium, and 
such importance attached to the demand 
that it should be restored to the Emperor 
I cannot but recollect that it is not very 
long since the people of that country 
were in a state of rebellion, and that it 
was surmised at the time, that we were 
by no means averse to support them in 
their endeavours to shake off the Austrian 
yoke. But however great the value of 
Belgium may be, is it an object of such 
immense consequence as to justify the 
continuance of a long, a hazardous and 
destructive war? Is it worth being con- 
tended for at the expense of such blood 
and treasure ? And even if the objects 
be deemed so valuable as to justify all. 
these sacrifices, there is another question 
to be considered. If, in addition to that 
expense and carnage with which the war 
has already been attended, it be proper 
to sacrifice a hundred millions more, and 
a hundred thousand men for its attain- 
ment, it ought also to be shown that it is 
attainable by those means. From the ex- 
perience of the past, who will pretend to 
say that a continuance of war and all its 
calamities will tend ultimately to bring 
you nearer to your object? It ought, 
beside, to be recollected that the Emperor 
who is your friend to-day, may be your 
enemy to-morrow. I remember that it is 
not eight months since the Ismperor was 
not so much a favourite with ministers ; 
perhaps, indeed, they were cautious in 
expressing their partiality, lest it should 
be suspected that money was then going 
to the court of Vienna. At that time, 
the king of Sardinia was extolled as a 
pattern of fidelity to all princes: the 
Emperor seemed to make no figure in the 
comparison. I do not mean to impute to 
the Sardinian monarch any breach of 
faith; circumstances of necessity com- 
pelled him to conclude a treaty with the 
French republic, and we have not heard 
in what situation he is now to be const- 
dered with respect to this country. M1- 
nisters have already sent large sums to his 
imperial majesty: we are about to make 
still farther advances, and it cannot be 
calculated that the alliance can be main- 
tained at an expense to the country of 
less than two millions annually. IT mean 
no reflection on the character of the Em- 
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peror; but if we should not be able to’ aries of the republic without convenin 

grant him the same assistance, he may be ; the primary assemblies. This, which he 
reduced to the same necessity as the | treated as an exaggeration of the propo- 
king of Sardinia, and compelled to con- | sition of the French minister, that it was 
clude a peace. When all these circum-, impossible to give up any patt of the ter- 
stances are considered, together with the | ritory annexed to the republic, I, on the 
sacrifices which must necessarily be in-| contrary, consider in the light of an ex- 
curred in the attempt to wrest elim planation, and as doing away all the of- 
from the French, and the uncertainty of | fensive part of the principle. For in- 
obtaining the object, the minister, who , stance, if the prince of Hesse Darmstadt 
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on that ground only shall refuse to make 
peace, has undoubtedly much to answer 
for on the score both of policy and hu- 
manity. . 

And here, Sir, comes the question of | 
the treaty concluded with the Giaperoe| 
in 1793, by which we engaged not to lay 
down our arms without his consent. I 


greatly lamented the conclusion of oy | 


such treaty at the time, and then brought 


had applied to me, as a minister of this 
country, to conclude with him a subsi- 
diary treaty, if I thought the measure ad- 
visable, I would have signified my readi- 
ness to acquiesce in his application; but 
at the same time I would have told him, 
that I must first consult the House of 
Commons, and that without their appro- 
bation the constitution declared that it 
was impossible to dispose of any part of 


forward a motion, that it was the duty of ‘the public money. The same conduct 
the House not to approve of any engage- | I should have pursued towards the Em- 
ments that might tend to create obstacles | peror, in making advances to whom, mi- 


in the way of peace. If we urge the sti- 
pulations of a treaty, asa reason why we 
cannot conclude peace but on certain 
terms, we directly sanction the sort of ar- 
gument which is represented as so unjus- 
tifiable on the part of the French. I, 
certainly am no friend to setting up the | 
constitution of France against the drozt 
publique of Europe. But are the French 
In their arrangements to consider the en- 
gagements ot our treaties, as of greater 
weight and consequence than we aftect to 
consider theirs? The right hon. gentle- 
man has put the case, that supposing the 
French constitution decreed that the city 
of Westminster formed an integral part 
of the republic, were we bound to respect 
such a determination? The case may be 
retorted, that if we by our treaty with 
the Emperor had stipulated to put him 
in possession of Paris, with what colour 
could so ridiculous a stipulation be urged 
as an obstacle to peace? We had no 
more right to talk of our treaties, than 
they of the regulations laid down with 
respect to their boundaries. If an absurd 
or impracticable condition is introduced 
into a treaty, is there not reason to sus- 
pect, that it has been foisted in merely for 
the purpose of throwing difficulties in the 
way of peace ? 

The right hon. gentleman has gone at 
Jength into the subject of the French con- 
stitution. He laid great stress ona re- 
mark of M. Delacroix, that it would be 
impossible to revoke the regulations of 
the constitution with respect to the bound- 


-nisters, during the present session, have 


thought themselves entitled to dispense 
with the most valuable privilege of the 
House of Commons. And when, in this 
instance, I cited the constitution of this 
country, it could not be considered as a 
direct negative on the application, but 
only as throwing a difficulty in the way of 
the measure. We are not bound to res- 
pect the French constitution; but they, 
undoubtedly, in the course of negotia- 
tion, may fairly urge any ground of ditk- 
culty which its regulations present to a 
compliance with our demands. 

The right hon. gentleman has imputed 
to the French, all the odium and blame 
of breaking off the negotiation. He says, 
that we are not bound by any thing asa 
sine gua non, for that, in the nature of a 
Negotiation, is impossible until it is con- 
cluded. That, Sir, is easily stated in the 
course of a debate. But whatever the 
right hon. gentleman may say upon the 
subject, the world at large, in judging 
dispassionately upon it, will regard the 
memorial of lord Malmesbury as the sine 
qua non of the court of Great Britain res- 
pecting Belgium. You say it may be re- 
covered by force of arms. Good God! 
what is the probability of that event? 
What are we todo? What can we do? 
What security have we that we shall not 
sink in our prospects upon that event, 
and that they will not rise in proportion 
as we sink? Remember the time when 
Belgium was in possession of the allics, 
and it was proposed that we should enter 

+ 
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upon a negotiation for peace then, and 
at which time the French would have 
gladly attended to terms of peace of which 
they will not now hear. What in the 
prosecution of this unhappy contest, are 
you to look for the farther you proceed, 
but terms still worse than those which 
you might obtain even now, if you gave 
proof of sincerity in the negotiation? 
Consider what your disgrace will be if 

ou fail to recover Belgium, which you 

ave told the world is a sive gud non. 
Are you prepared for all the hazards that 
may attend it? If you are, say so at once 
boldly, and act hke men; but do not 
amuse the people of this country by a de- 
lusive pretence, as you did by an ainend- 
ment, which you adopted, to get rid of 
the motion of an hon. friend of mine, and 
in which you stated to Europe that you 
would negociate with France when her 
government was capable of maintaining 
the relations of peace and amity with 
other powers.* I know that these little 
tricks and artifices have had their ends. 
They have often, much too often, been 
employed to cover the dexterity of a de- 
bate; and in some situations they may 
almost appear harmless; but these little 
quibbling distinctions are not adapted to 
the important affairs of which we are now 
to consider. The minister, in ordinary 
cases, shall be welcome on my part to 
his little triumph in such little artifices ; 
but these are not times to indulge him in 
them. He is not made for these times of 
great difficulty. When the fate of a ques- 
tion, comparatively indifferent, is before 
us, his talents are well adapted to obtain 
success, which, for my own part, 1 do 
not envy him; but when the fate of em- 
pires depend upon our proceedings, we 
should not give way tohis vanity. ‘These 


are times that require openness afd can-. 
dour, and a determination to look at the” 


posture of affairs in a bold and undaunted 
manner. Prevarication, subterfuge, and 
evasion, will not now do. The plain 
question now is, peace or war? However 
the right hon. gentleman may contrive to 
coe the majority of this House, that 
us inclinations bend towards peace, I 
have no doubt, but the papers in the in- 
terest of ministers will hold forth to the 
public, that the vigorous prosecution of 
the war is the only measure which the 
country has left for its security. Mem- 
bers of this House, when they go into the 
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country, will perhaps hold a different lan- 
guage, and tell their constituents that 
they do not hold themselves pledged ta 
a continuance of the war. But it will not 
be believed. The sine quad non with re- 
gard to Belgium, will overbalance the as- 
sertions of members of parliament. Pare 
liament has not that credit which it once 
had—parliament does not deserve to have 
that credit——— 

Mr. Yorke here called to order. He 
said, that when a gentleman asserted, in 
that House, that parliament had not credit 
with the country, and that it did not de- 
serve credit, all respect for the House 
was done away : he therefore moved that 
Mr. Fox’s words might be taken down. 

Mr. Foz explained what he intended to 
say, when he was interrupted by Mr. 
Yorke, who still contended that the words 
were as he had stated them. 

The Speaker said, that the rule of the 
House was, that when any gentleman de- 
sired the words of another member to be 
taken down, it was necessary he should 
put them down in writing, in order that 
they might appear in the shape of a moe 
tion. 3 . 

Mr. Yorke said, that if the House could 
tamely sit and hear such language used 
respecting it as had then been used— 
language which would not have been 
brooked or suffered by their ancestors— 
he did not think it was worth his while to 
put down their proceedings in writing; 
the words, however, which he understood 
the right hon. gentleman to say were, 
‘*‘ that parliament had not credit with the 
country, and did not deserve credit.” 

The Speaker stated to the House his 
opinion on the point. If one member 
only moved for the words of any other 
member to be taken down, it could not 
be done. But if it should be the opinion 
of the House that the words ought to be 
taken down, then it became the duty of 
the member who first desired the words 
to be taken down, to state them as he un- 
derstood them in -writing, in order that 
they might be fairly submitted to the 
House in the form of a motion. The 
member, who spoke the words, had a right 
to peruse them when thus put into writ- 
ing, and to state what he apprehended he 
had actually said, if they differed from 
those put down. He had also a right to 
give his explanation to the House; and if 
there was adifference in the opiaion of 
members respecting the words spoken and 


those put down in writing, it then be- 
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came a question for the House to deter- 
mine. The right hon. member who spoke 
the words, had given an explanation 
which was very different from those men- 
tioned by the hon. member who called 
him to order—that hon. gentleman had 
interrupted the right hon. member who 
spoke the words before he had finished 
the sentence. In regard to the point of 
order, if it had appeared to him that the 
right hon. member who spoke the words 
had been out of order, he should certainly 
have taken notice of it. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair was of opinion, 
that the words mentioned by the hon. 
gentleman who moved to take them down, 
were the same, except the want of one 
word, which appeared to him to be of 
considerable import. The words were, 
“that the parliament had not that credit 
with the country which it once had.” 
The leaving out which word, and the in- 
terruption of the right hon. gentleman 
before he had finished his sentence, in his 
opinion, caused all the blame which the 
hon. gentleman who moved to take down 
the words, had attached to them. 

Mr. Yorke said, that from what had 
fallen from the learned serjeant as to the 
omission of a word which he had not 
heard, he would not trouble the House 
any farther, as he saw that different opi- 
nions prevailed as to the words spoken. 

Mr. Fox then proceeded.—I said, Sir, 
that this House has not that credit with 
the public, nor does it deserve that credit, 
which former Houses of Commons had. 
I say this on the most thorough convic- 
tion. I am sensible that in saying so, I 
do not speak with so much respect of 
this House as it is my wish to be able to 
do. Jam sorry for it. I must, however, 
declare what I believe to be the truth. I 
have now re-stated my words, and the 
hon. gentleman may take them down if he 
pleases. 

There is, Sir, a generally prevailing 
idea, that the House cannot get rid of 
the decision of this day. The question is 
plainly, peace or war? The proposition 
of a negotiation was said to be for peace: 
the present address is evidently for war. 
It will not be got rid of by any ambigu- 
ous shuffling, by way of amendment, as 
former motions in this House have been. 
An hon. friend of mine near me (Mr. 
Grey) some time ago moved a fact. 
The minister thought proper to decline it, 
but he did not dare to do it by a direct 
negative ; he therefore got rid of it by a 
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shuffling amendment. In consequence of 
the cavils of that day, 100 millions have 
been added to the national debt, and half 
a million of souls have been swept from 
the face of the earth. Ifthe House shall 
be of opinion, that Belgium is really en- 
titled to be regarded as a sine gua non, 
that it is an object for which this country- 
ought to continue at war, till it has ex- 
pended another hundred millions, and 
shed the blood of half a million more of 
our fellow creatures; if the House is of 
this opinion, it ought openly to declare it. 
If, on the contrary, the House should 
think with me, that this country ought 
not to expend such immense treasures of 
money and blood to obtain Belgium, in 
order to restore it to the Emperor, who 
may, perhaps, in a short time, be no longer 
our ally; then let them act like men, and 
by some fair and unequivocal amendment, 
convince the country, that they will no 
longer be parties to such a dreadful waste 
of blood and treasure. 

I now come, Sir, to what is said with 
regard to the breaking off the negotia- 
tion, by making Belgium a sine gua non. 
If it be true that lord Malmesbury did 
this, I ask upon what ground it was done? 
Was the Emperor a party to the negotia- 
tion? Here, then, isa szne qué non made 
in a matter intended solely for the benefit 
of the Emperor, to which, nevertheless, 
he is not a party, and which we do not 
know whether he himself would absolutely 
insist on ornot. Surely this might have 
been known before the negotiation was 
entered upon. When we were so often 
sending such immense sums to the Em- 
peror, millions after millions, surely same 
person or other employed in those offices 
might have asked the question. Has 
any one done so? No. I ask any im- 
partial man, then, if this is not a mere 
mockery? But, says the right hon. gen- 
tleman with great emphasis, why did not 
the Directory present a contre projet? To 
whom should they present it? Was the 
Emperora party? No. They had, then, 
no one to present it to, for every thing 
contained in our projet was for the Em- 
peror'ss benefit alone. I agree with the 
right hon. gentleman as to the principle, 
that a people, who come into the power 
of another people by the chance of war, 
cannot, by the law of nations, be disposed 
of, lawfully, till the definitive treaty of 
peace is concluded ; but this is very dif- 
ferent froma people who are left at liberty 
to choose a govcrnment for themselves, 
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and who, after such liberty, voluntarily, 
adopt the step of uniting themselves with 
their neighbours, and those who, per- 
haps, at one time might have claimed over 
them the right of conquest. 

Sir, there is one thing very remarkable, 
that in all this negotiation, where almost 
every possession of all the parties is taken 
notice of, one place should never once 
have been mentioned. ‘The name of the 
valuable and important island of Corsica 
never appears in a single instance. Did 
ministers say when they took Corsica, 
You may forma government of your own, 
and bea free people? Did they offer to 
Jeave them to themselves? No; they 
senta viceroy. Sir Gilbert Elliot went as 
& representative of his majesty, cooked 
them up a constitution, half French half 
English, and endeavoured to detach them 
entirely from any predilections they might 
be impressed with in favour of French 
pee The French were, and always 

ad been, represented by ministers, and 
those they employed, as a hoard of assas- 
sins. Suppose the Corsicans had said 
they chose the king of Great Britain as 
their king, and had desired, in the strong- 
est terms, to be attached to the British 
empire asa part of it, and entreated that 
they might not be given up to this hoard of 
assassins ; would you have said in a nego- 
tiation for peace, shat Corsica was an ob- 
ject of restoration? I fancy not. May 
not the French, then, use the same argu- 
ment with respect to Belgium? On former 
occasions, when I said that the conquests 
inthe West Indies would be a means of 
Negotiation, the right hon. gentleman 
started at the idea. He then ridiculed the 
notion of a status guo ante bellum; he par- 
ticularly alluded to Martinico, which he 
said was not to be considered like a con- 
quest in former wars; that this island was 
taken at the particular request of the in- 
habitants of it, who all desired to be taken 
into the protection and allegiance, and to 
become subjects of his Britannic majesty, 
Martinico was, however, mentioned in 
' this negotiation, and the right hon. gen- 
tleman had gone off from his high lan- 
guage. 

The right hon. gentleman has mention- 
ed the breaking off the negotiation as “a 
matter of disappointment, but not of de- 
spondency or despair.” I certainly am 
not one of those who despair of the coun- 
try. I very well know that we are not 
yet at the end of our resources; but I am 
certain that we are every day approaching 
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nearer to it. If we had peace at this mo- 

ment,.I have very little doubt but, with 

economy in every department, a due re-. 
gard to the finances, and to the encourage-, 
ment of the commerce and manufactures 

of the country, we might still retrieve 

ourselves from our present difficulties ;. 
but if the war is to continue any length 

of time, God only knows what may be 

the dreadful consequences! Certain, 
however, it is, that peace cannot be ob- 
tained by a perseverance in the present 
system. It must be changed. I am not 
one of those who wish to alter the con- 
stitution: I wish only to reform it; to 
restore the voice of the people to that 
rank in it which it is entitled to hold; to 
make the opinion of the minister nothings 
to see that of the people every thing. I 
am told, You wish for a removal of the 
present ministers. I for one certainly do. 
The country, in my opinion, cannot be 
saved without it. The people must 
choose. If there are those who love the 
constitution under which they were born, 
and not the defacings of it by ministers, it 
is time for them to stand forward, to 
show themselves, and by constitutional 
means renovate that constitution, which 

alone can save them and their posterity 
from inevitable ruin. 

It has been said, Sir, that the breaking 
off the negotiation was all owing to the 
unreasonableness of the enemy. I do 
not think so. They have taken advantage 
of the situation in which their great suc- 
cess has placed them. If they should be 
able to continue their successes: if they 
should in consequence rise in their de- 
mands; there must be great alteration in 
the conduct of ministers, or our situation 
will be deplorable indeed. I cannot here 
help reflecting on the period of the Ame- 
rican war, Able men used then to say, 
‘ It is not our fault ; we are not to blame; 
’tis all owing to the unreasonableness of 
the enemy that we do not obtain peace.” 
Infatuated and self-abused men! They 
were afterwards, fatally for the interests 
of this country, convinced of the folly of 
such arguments, and obliged to accept of 
terms far less favourable than they might 
have obtained, had negotiation been en- 
tered upon long before they were. But, 
sood God, Sir! what were the calamities 
then, compared to those witl: which we 
have now to struggle? What the pros- 
pect of extricating ourselves then, com- 
pared with the present? The contem- 
plation of the difference is shocking. ‘Fo 
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America we had little to give but her 
independence, and the trouble of conci- 
liating her lost affection ; to France, Spain, 
&c. mutual restitutions. In the present 
case, we have no pro t but the conti- 
nuance of the war; and the consequences 
of that are too dreadful to anticipate, farther 
than I have already done. There is one 
other part of the right hon. gentleman's 
political conduct, which strikes upon my 
mind at this moment, and which I cannot 
forbear to mention; I mean his entrance 
into parliament. This was towards the 
close of the American war. He began 
his parliamentary career by opposing it 
most vehemently, and soon after the ma- 
jority which had carried on the war was 
put an end to, the right hon. gentleman 
complimented the Rockingham adminis- 
tration, and said, ** You have destroyed 
the majority which carried on the Ame- 


rican war; but you cannot be sure of 


having gained your end, if you do not 
strike at the root of the evil: there must 
be a radical reform, otherwise ministers 
may, on future occasions, arise, who will 
again plunge the country into more 
bloody and expensive wars than even 
that we have got rid of.” The predictions 
of the right hon. gentleman have been 
fatally accomplished. He himself has 
lived to become that very minister, whose 
anticipated misconduct he had so feel- 
ingly deplored, and no sooncr did he 
become possessed of ministerial influence, 
than he used it more liberally than his 
predecessors had ever done, not only 
to prevent reform, but to stab the consti- 
tution in every vein, and to plunge us 
into armaments and wars far more prodigal 
both in blood and treasure, than had ever 
been known before in the annals of our 
history. I intreat the House to give the 
Subject the most mature examination. 
If ae are not for the continuance of the 
war, I hope they will withdraw their con- 
fidence from that quarter, where it has 
been so long misplaced, and vote for the 
amendment iliich I shall havethe honour 
to submit to the House. Mr. Fox then 
moved an amendment, by leaving out 
from the word « result,” at the end of 
the first paragraph, to the end of the 
question, in order to insert these words, 

“ Your majesty’s faithful Commons 
have Jearnt with inexpressible concern, 
that the negotiation lately commenced 
for the restoration of peace has been un- 
happily frustrated : 

‘In 80 awful and momentous a crisis, 
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we feel it our duty to speak to your ma- 


jesty with that freedom and earnestness 


which becomes men, anxious to preserve 
the honour of your majesty’s crown, and 
to secure the interests of your people: in 
doing this we sincerely deplore the ne- 
cessity we feel, of declaring that, as well 
from the manner in which the late nego- 
tiation has been conducted, as from the 
substance of the memorial, which appears 
to have produced the abrupt termination 
of it, we have reason to think your ma- 


jesty’s ministers were not sincere in their 


endeavours to procure the blessings of 
peace, so necessary for this distressed 
country: 

“ The prospect of national tranquillity, 
so anxiously looked for by all descriptions 
of your majesty’s subjects, is at once re- 
moved from our view; on the one hand, 
your majesty’s ministers insist upon the 
restoration of the Netherlands to the 
Emperor, as a sine gud non, from which 
they have pledged your majesty not to 
recede ; while on the other, the Executive 
Directory of the French republic, with 
ee pertinacity, claim the preservation 
of that part of their conquest as a condi- 
tion from which they cannot depart ; 

“‘ Under these circumstances, we 
cannot help lamenting to your majesty 
the rashness and injustice of your ma- 
jesty’s ministers, whose long continued 
misconduct has produced this embar- 
rassing situation, b advising your ma- 
jesty, before the blessings of peace had 
been unfortunately interrupted, to refuse 
all negotiation for the adjustment of the 
then subsisting differences, although the 
Netherlands, now the main obstacle to - 
the return of tranquillity, were not then 
considered by the French republic as a 
part of their territory, but the annexation 
of them solemnly renounced, and the peace 
of [urope offered into your majesty’s 
hands upon the basis of that renunciation, 
and upon the security and independence of 
Holland, whilst she preserved her neutra- 
lity towards France : : 

“ Your majesty’s faithful Commons 
have further deeply to lament, that soon 
after the commencement of the war, when 
the republic of Holland had been rescued 
from invasion, and the Netherlands had 
been recovered by the Emperor, at a time 
too when most of the princes of Europe, 
with resources yet unexhausted, continued 
firm in their alliance with Great Britain, 
your majesty’s ministers did not avail 
themselves of this high and commanding 
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position, for the negotiation of an honour- 
able peace, and the establishment of the 
political balance of Europe, but on the 
contrary, without any example in the 
principles and pee of this or other 
nations, refused to set on foot any nego- 
tiation whatsoever with the French 
republic: not upon a real or even 
alleged refusal on her part to listen to 
the propositions now rejected by her, nor 
to any specific proposal of indemnity or 
political security, but upon the arrogant 
and insulting pretence, that her govern- 
ment was incapable of maintaining the 
accustomed relations of peace and amit 
amongst nations; and upon that ania 
ed and merely speculative assumption, 
advised your majesty to continue the war 
toa period, when the difficulties in the 
way of peace have been so much increased 
by the defection of most of the powers 
engaged in the confederacy, and by the 
conquests and consequent pretensions of 
the French republic. 

‘© Your majesty'’s faithful Commons 
having thus humbly submitted to your 
majesty the reflections which your ma- 
jesty’s gracious communication immedi- 
ately suggest, will proceed with unre- 
mitting diligence to investigate the causes 
which have produced our present calami- 
ties, and to offer such advice, as the critical 
and alarming circumstances of the nation 
may require.” 

After the Amendment had been op- 
posed by Mr. Secretary Dundas, and 
supported by Mr. Grey, the House di- 
vided on the question, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


question ;” 
bois 
General Tarleton - -_ 
Nors } ire Jekyll =. . ¢ 87 


The Address was then agreed to. 


Tellers. 


re 1 oe Lord Hawkesbury 
r, Canning - - - 
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Baker, J. Grey, C. 
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Biddulph, R. Jekyll, J. 
Bouverie, hon. E, Jefferys, N. 
Brogden, J. Nicholls, J. 
Burch, J. R. North, D. 
Burdett, F. Peirse, H. 
Byng, G. Plumer, W. 
Combe, H. Richardson, J. 
Courtenay, J. Russell, lord W. 
Erskine, hon. T. Scudamore, J. 
Fox, C. J. Sheridan, R. B, 
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Shum, G. Tierney, G. 
Smith, W. Tufton, hoo. H. 
Spencer, lord R. Tufton, hon. J. 
Stanley, lord Whitbread, S, 
Tarleton, B. Walwayn, J. 
Taylor, M. A. Western, C. C. 


Thompson, T. 


Debate in the Lords on the King's Mes- 
sage respecting the Rupture of the Negotia- 
tion fur Peace with France.} Dec. 30. 
The order of the day being read, 

Lord Grenville said, he had but a few 
observations to offer to their lordships 
upon this important subject. Although 
it was a matter which, if considered with 
regard to all its bearings, would lead 
into a very extensive field of discussion, 
yet the view of the subject which he 
deemed it necessary to submit to the con- 
sideration of the House, lay within a 
very harrow compass. He lamented, as 
much as any man in the country, the 
sudden and abrupt termination of the ne- 
gotiation for peace with France. At the 
same time, he trusted, before he sat 
down, he should make it clear to every 
unprejudiced mind, that this misfortune 
was not to be imputed to his majesty's 
ministers, but solely to the unjust and 
exorbitant views of the enemy. It was 
unnecessary for him to state the repeated 
endeavours of the French Directory to 
defeat the negotiation in its outset, and 
to break off the intercourse after it had 
been opened, even before the first steps 
towards negotiation could be taken. The 
indecent and injurious language that had 
been employed by the French govern- 
ment, with a view to irritate—the flimsy 
pretences, the captious and frivolous ob- 
jections raised for the purpose of ob- 
structing the progress of the discussion 
—all these were sufficiently notorious 
from the papers on the table. But above 
all, the abrupt termination of the nego- 
tiation had furnished the most decisive 
proof, that at no period had any real 
wish for peace been entertained on the 
part of the French Directory. His ma- 
jesty had persevered to the last moment 
to give to France the most incontestible 
proofs of a sincere desire for the restora- 
tion of the blessings of peace; and, after 
repeated evasion and delay, the French 
Directory had at length consented to 
establish, as the basis of negotiation, a 
principle that was proposed by his ma- 
jesty, just and liberal in its own nature, 
equitable towards France herself, and 
calculated to provide for the interests of 
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his majesty’s allies, as well as of all Eu- 
rope. It had been agreed, that compen- 
sation should be made to France by pro- 
portionable restitutions for the cessions 
which she, in her turn, should be called 
upon to make to his majesty’s allics. 
After the establishment of that principle, 
his majesty’s minister at Paris delivered 
to the French minister a memorial, con- 
taining the proposals of his majesty. 
Along with that memorial there was an 
accompanying note, stating, that his ma- 
jesty’s minister would, with the utmost 
readiness, enter with M. Delacroix into 
every explanation which the state and 
progress of the negotiation would allow ; 
that he would not fail to enter into the dis- 
cussion of these propositions; or, if they 
should be rejected zn toto, he was willing 
to enter into any counter-project which 
the Executive Directory itself might be 
pleased to bring forth, with that frank- 
ness and conciliation which corresponded 
with the just and pacific dispositions of 
bis majesty and his ministers. To that 
communication, his majesty’s minister 
’ received an answer from the Directory, 
in form the most offensive, and in sub- 
stance the most extravagant, that ever 
was made in the progress of any negotia- 
tion. It was peremptorily required of 
him, that in the very commencement of 
the business, before any answer had been 
given by the Directory to his proposi- 
tions, without presenting any objections 
to his first proposal, or any other offer or 
of peace, he should, within twenty- 
our hours, deliver in the ultitnatum of his 
court. Was there a similar instance 
ever known in the history of the world ? 
Was it ever known before, that an ulti- 
matum had been demanded even before 
the negotiation itself had actually com- 
menced? Such a demand couid not pos- 
sibly be made for any other purpose than 
to shut the door against all discussion, 
against all negotiation, all explanation, 
and all possibility of an amicable adjust- 
ment of the different points in issue. 
Why did not the French Directory state 
their objections to the proposals that 
were made to them? Why did not they 
tell his majesty’s minister on what terms 
they would have been ready to make 
peace?) Not a word was said in return, 
and the British minister was ordered to 
Jeave the territories of the republic in 
twice the space of twenty-four hours. 
Why should we offer an ultimatum to 
France rather than she to us? If, in ad- 
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dition to that insult, any farther proof 
were necessary of the disposition of 
those who offered it, such proof would be 
abundantly supplied by the contents of 
the note in which the order was con- 
veyed. The very mode of negotiation 
on which the French Directory had itself 
insisted, was there rejected, and no prac- 
tical means left open for treating with 
effect. The basis of negotiation so re- 
cently recognized by mutual consent, 
was there disclaimed, and in its rooma 
principle, clearly inadmissible, was re-as- 
serted as the only ground on which 
France could consent to treat. The 
French Directory now said, as they had 
formerly done, that they could not treat 
on the principle of mutual restitution, 
because it was contrary to their laws, 
their constitution, and they had lately 
added, the faith of treaties. That was a 
principle which never could be admitted 
by this country, or any other independent 
nation. It was, in fact, to admit, that 
the French republic possessed the only 
supreme power in Europe, and that all 
other countries might be parcelled out 
by them at pleasure into what they were 
pleased to call republics; but which, in 
fact, had not the remotest resemblance to 
that form of government. The admission 
of such a principle would entirely destroy 
the law of nations, by which the dit- 
ferent powers of Europe, who were inde- 
pendent of each other, bad professed to 
be governed for centuries. Such a prin- 
ciple superseded all interests, destroyed 
all treaties, and gave to France, and to 
France alone, the power to make what 
laws she pleased, which should be consi- 
dered as the only law of nations, and 
which she might alter and modify as 
much and as often as she pleased. Ac- 
cording to this principle, his majesty 
and his allies were bound to restore to 
krance the greatest part of their con- 
quests, while the French republic was to 
retain all those she had made. The ad- 
mission of that principle the Directory 
had stated as a sine gua non, as an indis- 
pensable preliminary to all negotiation, a 
principle, under which the terms of peace 
must have been regulated, not by the 
usual considerations of justice, policy, 
and reciprocal submission on the part of 
all other powers, but by a claim founded 
on the internal laws and separate consti- 
tution of France, as possessing full au- 
thority to superscde the treaties entered 
into by independent states, to govern 
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their interests, to control their engage- 
ments, and to dispose of their dominions. 
He believed the construction which the 
French Directory had put on their laws, 
their constitution, and their treaties, was 
not supported by the fact. He should 
not insult the understandings of their lord- 
ships by entering more fully into this bu- 
siness, Every candid man must see 
clearly where the fault lay. It was on 
such grounds as these that the farther 
effusion of human blood, the continued 
calamities of war, the interruptions of 
peaceable and friendly intercourse among 
mankind, the prolonged distresses of Eu- 
rope, and the accumulated miseries of 
France itself, were, by the government 
of that country, to be justified to the 
world. His majesty and his ministers 
had entered into the negotiation with per- 
fect good faith, and had suffered no 
impediment to pretent their prosecuting 
it with earnestness and sincerity. They 
had now only to lament its abrupt ter- 
mination, and to renew, in the face of 
Europe, their most solemn declaration, 
that whenever the French government 
should be disposed to enter on the work 
of general pacification, in a spirit of con- 
ciliation and equity, nothing should be 
wanting on the part of this country to 
contribute to the accomplishment of that 
great object. His lordship concluded 
with moving, 

‘© That an humble Address, be pre- 
sented to his majesty, to return his ma- 
jesty the thanks of this House for his 
majesty 8 most gracious message : 

‘To assure his majesty, that this House 
sces with equal concern and indignation 
that his majesty’s earnest endeavours to 
effect the restoration of peace have been 
ay frustrated, and the negotiation 
in which his majesty was engaged abruptly 
broken off, by the peremptory refusal of 
the French government to treat except 
upon a basis evidently inadmissible, and 
by their having in consequence required 
his majesty’s plenipotentiary to quit Paris 
in forty-eight hours. . 

‘“¢ To offer to his majesty our humble ac- 
knowledgments for his majesty’s condes- 
cension in having directed the several 
Memorials and papers referred to in his 
majesty's message, to be laid before this 
House, and to express to his majesty the 
great satisfaction which we derive from 
the abundant proofs furnished by these 
papers, that his majesty’s conduct has 
been guided by a sincere desire to ef- 
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fect the restoration of peace on principles 
suited to the relative situation of the bel- 
ligerent powers, and essential to the per- 
manent interests of his kingdoms, and the 
general security of Europe; and that the 
pretensions advanced by the enemy have 
been at once inconsistent with these ob- 
jects, unsupported even on the grounds 
on which they were professed to rest, and 
repugnant both to the system established 
by treaties, and to the principle and 
practice which have hitherto regulated 
the intercourse of independent nations. 

‘¢ To declare, that in this situation we 
feel in common with his majesty the con- 
solation of reflecting, that to the unjust 
and exorbitant views of his majesty’s ene- 
mies alone the continuance of the calami- 
ties of war can be attributed: and that 
while we join with his majesty in looking 
forward with anxiety to the moment when 
they may be disposed to act on different 
principles his majesty may rely on our 
unshaken attachment and firm support in 
the vigorous prosecution of a contest 
which it does not depend on his majesty 
to terminate, and which involves in it the 
security and permanent interest of his 
majesty’s kingdoms and of Europe.” 

The Earl of Guilford said, that the 
present was a day of disgrace and afflic- 
tion; of disgrace to the king’s ministers, 
and of affliction to his majesty’s domi- 
nions. Such a mass of criminal imbeci- 
lity as the papers on the table exhibited, 
he never witnessed. Every principle upon 
which ministers had set out had been re- 
tracted, every pretension which they had 
held out to the country surrendered, every 
fact with which they had imposed upon 
the easy confidence of their lordships, 
falsified. The declaration stated that 
every step had been taken to promote the 
desirable object of peace. He would ven- 
ture to say that there was not a flatterer 
of government who would lay his hand 
upon his heart and say, that he believed 
this to be the fact. It was notorious that 
opportunities of the most favourable kind 
had been neglected, and that this very 
negotiation, conducted as it was, had 
If the 
status ante bellum had been the principle 
agreed on, he admitted the French had 
departed from that principle. But that 
was by no means the case: the principle 
that was to form the basis of the negotia- 
tion, was that of proportional restitution ; 
and would any man say, that what we 
offcred to restore to France was an equl- 
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valent for what we asked of her to restore 
to our allies? It was notorious, that ser- 
vants had not been sincere in any part of 
this business. Their first proposal was 
such, that they could not reasonably hope 
it would be agreed to on the part of 
France. The restoration of the Austrian 
Netherlands was a sine qué non on the 

art of his majesty. He admitted their 
Importance, but could never consent that 
this exhausted country should go on with 
the war till they should be reconquered 
from France. He begged the House to 
consider what must be the expense of 
another campaign, when they could not 
now borrow money at 12 per cent. No 
conquest would compense for the loss 
of so much treasure. His lordship con- 
cluded with moving the same Amendment 
as that which was this day moved in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Fox, and 
which see at p. 1491. 

The Earl of Derby said, he had always 
been of opinion that we were under no ne- 
cessity of engaging in the war. Was the 
noble secretary of state at all acquainted 
with the situation of the labouring poor, 
and the present state of trade throughout 
the kingdom? In many of our manufactur- 
ing towns the people had only half the wages 
they formerly received. He had been in- 
formed, that there were in Birmingham 
4,000 uninhabited houses, and that one- 
fourth of the remainder were unable to 
pay the assessed taxes. He desired their 

ordships to attend to the nature of the 
loan by which the supplies of the present 
year were to be raised. When that subject 
was fairly considered they would have no 
pressing temptation to go on with the 
war. He thought there were symptoms of 
insincerity in the conduct of ministers ; 
and therefore he would second the amend- 
ment. He thought that Pondicherry, in 
the East, and St. Martinico, St. Lucia, 
and Tobago, in the West Indies, could 
not be considered as an equivalent for the 
Milanese, and the Austrian Netherlands, 
which the French were required to give to 
our allies. . 

The Earl of Leverpool thought, that 
what we had offered to France was an 
equivalent for what we asked of them to 
give up. Their West India islands had 

een supposed to be the foundation of all 
their greatness. The revenue they re- 
ceived from that quarter amounted to 
ten millions annually. There never was 
an instance of any negotiation being 
terminated in so abrupt a manner as 
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that under consideration. Why did 
not the French Directory, when they 
were dissatisfied with our isd Saar brin 
forward some counter-projet of their own 
It was clear, from the whole of the cor- 
respondence, that the Directory, so far 
from being desirous of peace, were de- 
termined that the negotiation should never 
arive at that stage where it was possible 
for the terms of peace to come under dis- 
cussion. 

Lord Auckland said, it was impossible 
to submit in silence to the language of the 
noble earl who moved the amendment, 
and who had thought proper to say that 
‘‘ this was a day of disgrace and affliction ; 
of disgrace to the king’s ministers, and 
of affliction to his majesty’s dominions.” 
Lord A. declared his entire dissent to 
both these propositions, and feeling hims 
self now at liberty to consider the nego- 
tiation as at an end, he would speak of it 
without reserve. He had restrained him- 
self at the opening of the session, and had 
marked no opinion, though in his private 
mind he then participated some of the 
sentiments of a noble earl (Fitzwilliam), 
who had avowed a strong dislike to the 
negotiation. He had been silent, because 
he was unwilling even to seem to throw a 

rejudice on the measure. He thought 

it, under all the circumstances of the time, 

an experiment necessary to be made, for 

the purpose of demonstrating to these 

kingdoms and to all the world, that the 

prolongation of the calamities of war ought 

to be ascribed to those from whose mad- 

ness and wickedness the war had originated. 

Under that impression, repugnant and 

painful as it was to him to send a pleni- 

potentiary to Paris to court the fraternal 

embraces of the Directory, and to say in 

the words of Anthony to the assassins of 
Cesar, 

“‘ Let each man render me his bloody hand :” 
he had acquiesced in the negotiation ; be- 
lieving, however, on the one hand, that 
it would not tend to accelerate the return 
of peace; but confident, on the other, 
that by the wisdom of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, it would not be detrimental 
either to the interests or to the honour of 
the British empire. He knew enough of 
the constitution of the pretended republic 
of France to know that it is incompatible 
with a state of peace. That constitution 
has no resemblance of a republic, but was 
in truth the most odious aristocracy that 
ever had been recorded in the annals of 
mankind. Its leaders had no security 1” 
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their possession of unparalleled power, 
no safety in their consciousness of unpa- 
ralleled crimeés, but in the violent predi- 
cament of war. Whatever might be his 
abhorrence of their enormities, he was 
ready to acknowledge that they possess 
great talents; talents more than sufficient 
to appretiate their own situation, and to 
keep themawake to the dangers which hang 
over it. The experiment had been tried ; 
and the result had been such as to satisfy 
every unprejudiced man in Europe, that 
the French government is decidedly for 
war. The experiment had been fairly and 
fully tried; and the result is, that the 
British empire owes great obligations, both 
tothe noble lord who gave the instructions, 
and to the noble lord who executed those 
instructions. They had gone to the utmost 
verge of concession, and yet they had 
never lost sight of the essential mterests 
and honourable character of their country. 
In every step, they had blended extreme 
conciliation with unshaken dignity. The 
whole negotiation had been conducted 
with such wisdom, that we are in no de- 
gree engaged to revolt to any of its pro- 
positions ; we are bound to nothing ; the 
entire transaction is null and void ; like to 
the address now proposed to their lord- 
ships by the noble secretary of state, it 
pledges neither parliament nor the nation 
to any specific offers or concessions in any 
circuinstances that may hereafter arise.— 
In some views of collateral policy it might 
be regretted that we had been obliged to 
publish possible arrangements involving 
the interests, and eventually affecting the 
attachment of some of our present de- 
degra : but on the whole he was wil- 
ing to allow that the measure had been 
beneficial, in as far as it had satisfied the 
minds of many well-meaning men, whose 
benevolence led them to leave nothing un- 
tried that might by possibility put an end 
to the calamities of war. 

He would not enter into any remarks 
on the propositions made by our plenipo- 
tentiary. He would only observe, that 
specific overtures had been made on our 
part, and that those overtures had been 
accompanied by an_ offer, repeatedly 
urged, tu enter into the [consideration of 
any other propositions that the enemy 
might think more eligible. Such had been 
our overtures!) Such had been our en- 
treaties to obtain an unequivocal negotia- 
tion for peace! The whole had been put 
aside with scorn, and our plenipotentiary 
had been ordered to quit Paris in tort y- 
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eight hours. Their lordships would here 
remark, that this insult had been accom. 
panied by the avowal of a principle which 
purports to annex inseparably to France 
the conquered territories of our ally, 
though we had offered a full and generous 
compensation for them; and the same 
principle implies that we are to restore, 
without compensation, any French terri- 
tories which we may have conquered, be- 
cause it is pretended that those possessions 
make a part of the indivisible republic, 
by her constitution or by her laws. To 
this strange doctrine had now been super- 
added the declaration, that the Directory 
would listen to no proposition contrary 
to the constitution, laws, or treaties, leav- 
ing the world to conjecture or to discover 
what the purport and extent of those trea- 
ties might be. Such positions could never 
merit a serious refutation. They did not 
surprise him, because he always thought 
that our evertures would be rejected. If 
we had even offered to give up the Aus- 
trian Netherlands, some other extravagant 
and insulting claim would have been 
brought forward, to frustrate the negotia- 
tion and to prolong the war. He was not 
od ora at the failure of the negotiation, 
he had expected it. He was only puzzled 
to explain why the Directory had thought 
it expedient to precipitate the conclusion, 
and to tear off so abruptly the thin veil of 
moderation, which the distresses and 
wishes of the French provinces had forced 
them to assume.—To what, then, are we 
now to look? The answer was obvious. 
He felt the horrors of war, as powerfully 
as any one ; but he felt also, that it was 
unmanly and useless to complain, when 
there is no remedy within the grasp or 
reach of our faculties. Were their lord- 
ships prepared to submit these kingdoms 
to the mandates of the French Directory, 
to the regicide rod of iron, to a visitation 
of anarchy and of all its train of rapine, 
massacres, confusion, and calamity ? 
Were their lordships reduced to the das- 
tardly and wretched hope, that we may 
maintain a precarious and insulated exist 
ence, by abandoning the Austrian Nether- 
lands, by betraying the treaties which so 
justly attach us to the Emperor, to Pore 
tugal, and to Russia, by renouncing all 
continental interests and connexions, and 
by exposing these islands to a long chain 
of pretended republics, but of mad de- 
mocracies, stretching from the borders of 
Denmark to the foot of Italy ?—To what, 
then, are we to look? To the necessity 
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forced upon us: to the continuance of 
the war, manfully and with redoubled 
energy ; till our implacable ou shall be 
brought to the position which alone can 
give to us an honourable and solid peace. 
And what is that position? He believed, 
with regard to the enemy, that it must be 
neither more nor less than a decided inca- 
pacity to maintain and prolong the war, 
and he was disposed to believe that such 
an incapacity was not far distant. He was 
aware that some persons might impatiently 
exclaim, that the downfall of the French 
finances had too long been predicted: that 
it had been looked for in vain week after 
week, month after month, and year after 
year. To such persons he would reply, 
that if the respective predicaments of the 
two countries were the reverse of what 
they happily are ; if the navigation, com- 
merce, and revenues of France were pros- 
perous, and those of Great Britain in- 
volved in universal bankruptcy, still we 
should have no alternative as to our line of 
conduct : the enemy has left us no choice 
between war and utter perdition, It was 
surely gratifying in such an extremity to 
contemplate the unexhausted vigour of 
our own resources, and the extreme dis- 
tress of our antagonist. 

Earl Fitzwilliam insisted that the ene- 
my had given no encouragemet for open- 
ing the late negotiation. ‘They had never 
retracted the inadmissible principle ad- 
vanced in the note to Mr. Wickham, nor 
the offensive decree of November 1792, 
encouraging the people of other countries 
to rise up against their established go- 
vernments. No circumstance had occurred 
to convince him that their former danger- 
ous principles, did not now exist in all 
their force. He insisted that there could 
be no safety in fraternizing with such 
people, and illustrated his argument by 
referring to the conduct of France towards 
Genoa, Tuscany, &c. He said he should, 
after the present motion was disposed of, 
move another amendment, in which he 
should endeavour to rally the House back 
to its former principles. 

Lord Hay said, that the conduct of the 
enemy, in the course of this negotiation, 
had been insolent in the extreme, and 
such as ought to be resisted. Nothing 
therefore remained but for this country 
to exert its vigour; and he trusted there 
would be found in it, sufficient zeal to 
prosecute the war, rather than submit to 
dishonourable conditions of peace. 


The Duke of Bedford wsisted that mi- 
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nisters had substituted assertions instead 
of arguments. Upon a review of the 
papers he was decidedly of opinion, that 
ministers were not sincere in the proposed 
negotiation for peace. Before the re- 
newal of the negotiation, they ought to 
have satisfied themselves that the French 
Directory had departed from the principle 
they avowed, when they refused to treat 
with Mr. Wickham. In his opinion, mi- 
nisters had acted ona principle of aug- 
menting the power of great states, at 
the expense of the weaker. Such, was 
their idea of remunerative justice! By 
consenting to such a principle, Europe 
would sink into a miserable labyrinth of 
despotic arrogance. 

Earl Spencer said, that the question 
was simply this, whether any country 
wishing to maintain its independence 
couid go on with a negotiation on the 
plan adopted by the French Directory ? 
He denied the charge of insincerity on 
the part of ministers. They had perse- 
vered in their attempts to restore peace, 
notwithstanding all the obstacles which 
the enemy threw in the way. The objects 
for which the war had been carried on, 
were, to secure the important interests of 
this country, to restore tranquillity to Lue 
rope, and to provide for the maintenance 
of that tranquillity ; and though the Di- 
rectory had put a violent end to that 
negotiation, the views of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters still continued the same. Ue 
could not, he said, admit that lord Malmes- 
bury in his conversation with M. Dela- 
croix, had proposed any ultimatum. The 
last note of the Directory was actually 
the beginning of the negotiation on their 
part; and what was their proposal? 
‘You shall accept the basis of our new- 
formed constitution, which ingrafts a 
conquered country into an_ integral 
part of our territories.”” Were the laws 
and constitution of France to be pa- 
ramount to the laws of Europe? The 
principle advanced by France would go 
to subvert all the established laws of 
nations. Thus, whilst the Directory 
were requiring an ultimatum from us, 
they were, in fact, giving one themselves. 
The question now for consideration was, 
whether this country, by relinquishing 
the farther prosecution of the war, would 
give up every thing valuable to its inter- 
ests; every principle of good faith 
towards its allies; and abandon what had 
hitherto been reckoned the public Jaw of 
Europe. By adhering to one consistent 
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principle, he did not despair of bringing 
our enemies to a better sense of what 
they owed to themselves, and to Eu- 
rope. 
The Lord Chancellor rose to call their 
lordships attention to the form and pur- 
ort of the amendment. He verily be- 
fieved a similar instance could not be 
produced, of an amendment brought for- 
ward at the important crisis of a negotia- 
tion for peace abruptly put an end to (no 
matter how) and that circumstance com- 
municated to parliament from the throne, 
the apparent object of which amendment 
was to declare that the House was deter- 
mined to withhold their support to his 
majesty in the continuance of the war. 
Could any gloomy imagination suppose 
such an amendment could be adopted ? 
What would be the effect of it in this 
country, and throughout Europe? He 
insisted that the amendment in detail was 
no other than an exaggeration of the 
power of the enemy, encouraging to them, 
and depressing to the interests of this 
country. The inference to be drawn 
from it was, that this country must submit 
to whatever terms the enemy chose to 
impose ; it tended to humble the nation 
before the Executive Directory, and to 
invite them to put their feet upon our 
necks. He denied that the memorial 
presented to the French Directory was 
of a sophistical nature ; for what, he would 
ask, could contain a more ingenious de- 
claration of what England was disposed 
to surrender, and what to demand in be- 
half of her allies? But, whatever might 
be the relative value of the compensation 
propor’ they had never, in faet, been 
rought under discussion. The proposals 
of England were numerous and liberal : 
though France had made no conquests 
from us, we proposed to surrender 
back all the conquests made from. that 
power, only on condition of her making 
suitable returns of the conquests made 
from the Emperor. The government of 
France had made no reply to the memo- 
rial which had been presented: the ques- 
tion of reciprocal compensations had never 
been fairly discussed; instead of this, 
they required an ultimatum within twenty 
four hours; and, in the act of doing so, 
they recall the very basis of the negoti- 
ation, to which they had _previousty 
agreed. Their whole conduct and lan- 
guage discovered a determination to 
avoid all discussion. Thus had the go- 
vernment of France barred and double 
[ VOL, XXXIL] 
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barred the door of négotiation against us. 
Was the House prepared to send up this 
amendment to the throne in preference 
to declaring that they would not submit 
to a proud and arrogant enemy? Would 
they not rather show that their spirit was 
equal to the occasion, until such time as 
the enemy was broughtto discover a better 
feeling? Having been personally appealed 
to, to say whether bankruptcies were 
not daily increasing, he must declare to 
their Jordships, that he knew the reverse 
to be the fact. In the present year, the 
number was more than one-fifth less 
than the average of the last twelve 
years. Up to December this year, the 
number was less than 800, whereas the 
avcrage number of the last twelve years 
was about 1,040. The wealth of the 
country was also increasing; this he 
inferred from the surplus of monies 
brought into the treasury of the court of 
chancery, amounting to 960,000., of 
which he computed about a clear surplus 
of 800,000/. of actual wealth saved during 
the current year. At no period were the 
manufactories more flourishing than at 
present, nor was there any year in which 
the quantity of English goods exported 
was greater. Our national wealth and 
prosperity were immense. Subscriptions 
to the loan of 18 millions had been sent 
up to a large amount from various country 
towns, even after the loan was filled up. 
Let this be fairly contrasted with the 
state of France as given by the Directory 
themselves. He insisted that at no former 
period of our history, when negotiations 
were broken off, did those who opposed 
the ministry ever think of bringing for- 
ward a motion like the thing which he 
then held in hand. 

The Earl of Abingdon said, he had 
supported ministers as long as he could, 
with due regard to what he owed to his 
country; but in the last negotiation, he 
did not believe they had been sinccre ; 
and had the French Directory been 
willing to trust them, they would, tn his 
opinion, have concluded merely a hollow 
truce, a peace rotten at the foundation. 
He thought the conduct of the French 
Directory open and manly, while that 
of our ministers was very much the con- 
trary. 

The question being put, whether the 
said words shall be there inserted, the 
House divided: Contents, 7; Proxies, 
}1—8. Not Contents, 63; Proxies, 
23—-86. 

[5 DJ 
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Earl Fitzwilliam then rose to move his 
promised amendment. After a brief re- 
view of the transactions of the war, the 
noble earl moved to insert after the word 
«© Message” at the end of the first para- 
graph of the address, the following 
words : 

‘¢ That, not doubting a secure, perma- 
nent, and honourable peace, to have been 
ever his majesty’s object and anxious de- 
sire in this as in every other war, we are 
however, convinced, by the beginning, 
progress, and events of the late negotia- 
tion, that no future attempt of a similar 
kind on our part can be wise, decorous, 
and safe, until the common enemy shall 
have abandoned his hostile disposition to 
all other states by ceasing to place his 
own internal regulations above the public 
law of Europe, to insist that all others 
shall, in all cases, sacrifice the faith of 
their alliances, and the protection of their 
ancient and dearest interests, to the main- 
tenance of his treaties, and the gratifica- 
tion of his ambition: and for ever to a 
peal to the people against their own lawful 
government :—That our present experi- 
ence only induces us more steadily to 
renew our former adherence to his ma- 
jesty’s royal declaration of his great and 
beneficent views, in October 1793, which 
he was graciously pleased to communicate 
to us at the opening of the following ses- 
tion in January 1794:—That we shall 
mever consider the possessors of the 
power in France (under whatever name 
er external form of government that 
powcr may be exercised) as capable of 
maintaining the ordinary relations of 
peace and amity, until they shall have 
disclaimed in conduct, no less than 
in words, that system, which, having 
emanated from the original principle of 
the French revolution, still continues to 
operate in a more dangerous, because in 
a more specious form, and which in its 
address to his majesty, in January 1794, 
this House described as a system dis- 
posing arbitrarily of the lives and pro- 
perty of a numerous people, violating 
every restraint of justice, humanity, and 
religion, equally incompatible with the 
happiness of that country, and with the 
tranquillity of all other nations. « That 
we now, as then, entreat his majesty to 
be persuaded that in all our deliberations 
we shall bear in mind the true grounds and 
arigin of the war, that we shall ever re- 
member with just indignation, the at- 
tack made on his majesty and his allies, 
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 Vapeaaiaie on principles which tend to 
estroy all property to subvert the laws 
and religion of every civilised nation, and 
to introduce universally a wild and de- 
atructive system of rapine, anarchy, and 
impiety, and that we shall ever, on oar 
parts, persevere with union and vigour in 
our exertions, still more than ever sen- 
sible, that, by discontinuing or relaxing 
our efforts, we could hardly procure 
even a short interval of delusive repose, 
and could certainly never obtain either 
security or peace.” 

The amendment was shortly opposed 
by earl Spencer and lord Grenville ; 
after which, the question being put, 
‘¢ Whether the said words shall be there 
inserted,” it was resolved in the negative. 
The motion for an address was then 
agreed to. 


Debate wn the Commons on the Quakers’ 
Relief Bill.) Feb. 24,1797. The order 
of the day being read for going into a 
committee on this bil, and the question 
being put, “ That the Speaker do now 
leave the chair,” 

Sir W. Scott stated his objections to 
the farther pee of the bill. He was 
no enemy to toleration, but by toleration 
he meant that kind of toleration which, 
as it affected religious opinions, was not 
inconsistent with the civil rights of pro- 
perty. It was not enough that religious 
opinions should be sincere, in order to 
give them a claim to protection; for if 
they injured the civil rights of others, 
they could have no such pretensions. 
If civil inconveniences arose from certain 
religious opinions, they ought to fall 
upon the holders of those opinions. The 
opinions held by the Quakers were of 
such a nature as to affect the civil rights 
of property, and therefore he considered 
them as unworthy of legislative indul- 
gence. It was erroneous to suppose that 
tithes were a species of property merely 
ecclesiastical. A lage proportion of tithe 
property was in lay hands under the title 
of lay appropriations. But the Quakers 
refused to pay tithes to the appropriator, 
as well as to the clergyman, dioush the 
property had been in his possession for 
more than 300 years, a period much 
longer than the persuasion upon which 
they acted had been in existence. How, 
then, did the case stand of this tithe pro- 
perty, which was more ancient and more 
strictly guarded by the legislature than 
any other? This was the very property 
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of which the opinion of the Quaker led 
him to rob the possessor. No matter 
whether religion was or was not the foun- 
dation of his opinion, no religion could 
sanction civil injustice. Did it not sound 
odd, that a man should take a farm and 
get an allowance from the landlerd for 
what he was to pay in tithes, and, by way 
of putfing this allowance in his pocket, 
plead that his conscience would not per- 
- mit him to employ it for the purposes for 
which it was intended? Could such a 
conduct be reconciled with any standard 
of justice, or was any act entertaining 
such play worthy of being patronized 
by the legislature? He submitted it, 
therefore, to the wisdom of the House, 
whether, on account of such absurd 
fancies, if they were not something worse, 
they would venture to change the regu- 
lations of civil property? ‘The preamble 
of the bill pretended that it was brought 
in for the relief of the Quakers from im- 
prisonment. Here the learned gentleman 
desired that the 7th and 8th of William 
8rd might be read. Which being done, 
he observed, that so far from its being 
the intention of this statute to relieve the 
Quakers from the persecution of other 
men, as had been insinuated, it was meant 
to relieve other men from the persecution 
of the Quakers ; for if any man withheld 
from him what was his due, that man 
was his persecutor; and though he did 
it from religious motiveg, still his conduct 
was persecution. He asked, whether it 
was proper to sanction a violation of the 
rights of property upon the ground of 
private opinion, on whatever foundation 
that opinion might rest? He cautioned 
the House of stamping such a procedure 
with their authority at a time when it 
was 80 fashionable to hold out wild and 
dangerous opinions respecting property. 
Who knew but the next step might be a 
refusal to pay rent? There were some 
texts of scripture which might be wrested 
in favour of this opinion; nay, they might 
even go so far as to hold it irreligious to 
pay their debts, because they owed no 
man any thing but love. He had geen a 
number of pamphlets, in which all men of 
property were pelted with texts of scrip- 
ture, and represented as monopolizers, 
who ought to share what they possessed 
with those who had not had such a liberal 
share of the good things of fortune dealt 
out to them. Such opinions were justly 
considered as worthy onlv of derision ; 


but that they admitted of as good a de- 
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fence as those upon which the Quakers 
professed to act. Ifthe Quakers pleaded 
sincerity in their own behalf, so might the 
partizans of the levelling system; or if 
the levellers were accused of interested 
views in wishing to despoil others of their 
property, so might the Quakers, who re- 
tused to pay that property to which others 
were entitled. He wished the legislature 
therefore, seriously to reflect before they 
sanctioned fancies which might be pro- 
ductive of great evils. He reminded the 
House also of the ground upon which 
their indulgence was slainied: not be- 
cause of other religious opinions held 
by the Quakers, not because they held 
it unlawful to wear a button on 
their hats, or to use the second person 
plural, but because they deemed it im- 
proper to pay tithes. If the principle of 
the indulgence was once admitted, others 
might claim the benefit of it, and the sect 
of anti-tithe christians would soon become 
the most numerous and flourishing in the 
kingdom.—The learned gentleman next 
adverted to the other ground on which 
Mr. Scrjeant Adair had defended the 
principle of the bill, namely, that it would 
facilitate the recovery of tithes. And 
here he could not but remark a striking 
inconsistency in the defence ; for if the 
Quakers really held it unlawful to pay 
tithes, how came they to apply for a bill, 
the object of which was to facilitate the 
recovery of them ? The argument stood 
thus : the Quakers considered themselves 
as unjustifiable in paying tithes, except 
they were compelled; the House was 
thercfore desired to accommodate the 
mode of compulsion to their wishes. He 
then put the case either way—that they 
did pay tithes at present without compul- 
sion, or that they did not. If they did 
not, their refusal was a persecution of the 
holder of tithes, and the remedy ought 
to be a prompt and efficacious one, other- 
wise the tithe-holder would be an owner, 
not of property but of suits. The fact, 
however, he believed to be notoriously 
otherwise, and that the Quaker at oresent 

aid tithes, not from actual compulsion, 
Bat under the apprehension of compul- 
sion. Since this was the case, why should 
the remedy be placed at a greater dis- 
tance, and thus rendered less prompt and 
less efficacious? For what was the remedy 
that was proposed ?—To take the penalty 
off the person of the Quaker, and to put 
it upon his property by sequestration. 
To this mode there were strong objections. 
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There was no process of sequestration in 
the eccleciastical courts, in which many 
of these causes were agitated. At any 
rate, the process ‘of sequestration was 
accompanied with so many difficulties, 
that it would produce a diminution of the 
security of that species of property. Be- 
sides, the very remedy itself implies com- 
pulsion and his yielding to this compul- 
sion shows that his scruple was a pre- 
tended one, unless they were to suppose 
that he had a religious scruple to seques- 
tration still stronger than that he enter- 
tained against paying tithes. Sir W. 
Scott next stated his objection to the 
provisions of the bill respecting the pro- 
cess being carried on betore the justices ; 
first, upon the ground of the general 
obscurity of the subject, and the intricacy 
of particular queens which frequently 
occurred ; and secondly, from the influ- 
ence of local and personal prejudices, from 
which that useful class of men were not 
altogether exempted. He controverted 
the statement of the severities exercised 
against the Quakers from documents col- 
lected from the registers of the different 
courts. He had directed inquiries to be 
made of the prosecutions which had been 
carried on against the Quakers for the 
last twenty years, and he found that in 
the diocese of Canterbury there had not 
been one; that in the diocese of Bristol 
one had been commenced, in consequence 
of which the tithes were ‘eonvediately 
paid; that there had been one in the 
diocese of Litchfield and Coventry 
against six Quakers, but that no imprison- 
ment had taken place; and that there 
had only been one in the diocese of Wor- 
cester, where the Quaker was imprisoned, 
but was liberated from an error in the 
writ. There had been some, but very 
few, in the court of exchequer during 
that period. Hence he inferred, that 
tithes were paid at present in an easy and 
inoffensive manner, and that no new regu- 


lations were necessary. The necessary | 


effect of the bill would be an increase of 
suits, and additional difticultics to the 
proprictor in the exercise of his rights. 
Things went on smoothly enough already, 
and any regulations upon the subject were 
not at present required. He well knew, 
that his learned friend was actuated by 
no unworthy or sinister motives. It was 
known, however, that opinions hostile to 
tithes were abroad, and it was not impos- 
sible that something of this kind might 
be connected with the present application. 
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The effect of the measure would inevitably 
tend to weaken the security of property 
and the House ought maturely to consider 
that attacks upon it were always begun 
where it was conceived to be most vul- 
nerable, and in subjects where prejudices 
against it prevailed. A memorable exam- 
ple of this occurred in another country. 
In France, first the tithes of the clergy 
were attacked; the property of the 
church was then all seized; the manor 
rights of proprietors were next attacked ; 
titles and succession followed; property 
was the next object of plunder; til 
scenes of injustice and disorder ensued, 
which struck at the repose and tranquillity 
of Europe. He therefore must oppose 
the farther progress of the bill. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair said, that with re- 
gard to the principle of his learned friend, 
that no respect ought to be shown to re- 
ligious scruples where they went to affect 
property, he could not agree with him to 
the extent in which it had been stated. 
He thought that some respect ought to 
be shown to religious scruples which 
might be considered as absurd, thoughthey 
involved this consequence ; and that they 
might be the object of that good-natured 
toleration which his learned friend men- 
tioned. His learned friend said, that to 
such scruples the legislature ought not at 
all to yield. He admitted that the legis- 
lature ought not so far to yield to them 
as to lessen the security of property ; but 
alterations in the laws which tended to 
afford ease to the person who entertained 
the scruple, without injuring the pore 
which it regarded, he would contend, 
were wise, just, and humane. An ex- 
pression in the act of king William, on 
which this measure was founded, had 
been quoted by his learned friend. The 
conduct of the parliament, by which that 
act had been passed, it would appear, was 
more liberal thao their language. The 
scruples of the Quakers were called 
‘‘ pretended.” He believed that those 
scruples were perfectly real. They led 
to suffering and to difficulty. The hard- 
ships they produced were a pledge of 
their sineerity. Were they of a kind 
which the interest of the parties might 
suggest, they certainly ought not to be 
encouraged. Such, however, was the li- 
berality of feeling which actuated that 
parliament, that they yielded to scruples 
which they called pretended. What, 
then, should be their conduct when they 
believed the scruples to be real? His 
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learned friend had supposed a great num- | present exist among the clergy with re. 


ber of pretended scruples. ‘There was 
one which was designed to raise alarm in 
the minds of the country gentlemen. It 
was stated as a possible case, that farmers 
might, from some pretended scruple, re- 
fuse to pay their rent. But for this the 
law had already provided the very remedy 
which the bill meant to introduce. By 
this, those who should take such a scru- 

le into their heads, would be treated just 
like those who refuse to pay their rent 
without any scruple. The summary re- 
medy, by distress, the law already afford- 
ed. His learned friend said, how was it 
possible to distinguish between pretended 
and real scruples? He would answer, by 
inquiry whether the scruples were fa- 
vourable or hostile to the interest of the 
partics. It was stated that the Quaker 
had an interest in the scruples he pro- 
fessed. He could not conceive, however, 
what interest could prompt a man to pro- 
fess scruples which, if maintained, led to 
imprisonment for Jife, or to a suit for a 
few shillings, which would raise the ex- 
pense to thirty times the original demand. 
While such was the case, he would leave 
it to his learned friend to explain the in- 
consistency, and to reconcile the interest 
with the scruple. Notwithstanding what 
had been mid he was still of opiuion that 
the measure would be for the benefit of 
the tithe-holder. It was in fact balanc- 
ing property against personal liberty. 
The tithe-holder would be enabled to re- 
cover his claim, instead of merely obtain- 
ing the imprisonment of the Quaker for 
lite. His learned friend seemed to infer, 
that the bill would give the holder a law- 
suit instead of his demand. What, how- 
ever, was the case at present? If the 
Quaker is either conscientious or obsti- 
nate, an expensive and tedious suit is the 
consequence. By the present bill no suit 
would be necessary; the demand would 
be recovered in a mode similar to distress. 
Was it no benefit to the holder, that a 
great deal of time and expense was saved 
in the recovery of his claim? Was it no 
advantage that he got his property in- 
stead of the person?’ Was it no benefit 
to the Quaker that he escaped the cala- 
mity of imprisonment for life, which 
might now be his fate? Instead of the 
bodies of seven obstinate or conscientious 
men, the tithe-holder would be able, in 
two days, by a summary and cheap mode 
ot proceeding, to recover his money. 
Whatever prejudice and alarm might at 


gard to the effect of this bill, he was con- 
vinced it would be overcome by the 
House; and that after a fair experiment 
of its operation for a limited time, the 
clergy themselves would join with the 
Quakers in their wishes for its renewal. 
His learned friend asked, if the Quakers 
titioned for the relief contained in this 
ill? To this he answered, they did 
not: the Quakers had petitioned for re« 
lief as to the imprisonment of their per- 
sons. In his situation, as a member of 
parliament, he was to consider what was 
wise and proper to be done; not what was 
agreeable tothe wishes of the petitioners. 
The Quakers were not answerable for. 
what the bill contained ; he alone was 
responsible for its contents. It was said, 
that the remedy should be prompt and 
efficacious. This was the very object of. 
the bill; for at present, if the Quaker was 
obstinate, no court could enable the 
holder to recover his tithes, while under. 
this bill the claim might easily be made 
good. He was sorry to hear that opi- 
nions hostile to tithes were abroad. For 
his own part, he thought the clergy ought 
to be well provided for. If any opinions- 
hostile to tithes existed, were they not 
more likely to be removed by the display. 
of mild, cheap, and expeditious modes of 
levying, than by cruel, tedious and ex- 
eae proceedings? He thought the 
ill would be beneficial to all parties in- 
terested. 

The Solicitor General maintained, that 
no grievances of the nature complained 
of existed, because there did not exist 
those scruples of conscience from which 
those grievances were supposed to have 
their origin. He defied the learned gen- 
tleman to adduce such proofs as should 
satisfy the House, that any oppression 
had been used against the Quakers. For 
the last twenty years there had been none 
imprisoned fur conscience sake: for the 
York case did not fall within that descrip- 
tion. Ifa bill could be framed, .such as 
those would wish who had merely pre- 
tended scruples of conscience, and whose 
real object was to elude the payment of a 
just and legal due, it would be such a bill 
as was now presented. In Quakers of 
respectability, he had never found any, 
of those rigid scruples. If a Quaker sub- 
jected himself to perpetual imprisonment, 
he brought himself into that situation, 
exactly in the same manner as a litigious 
man did, who obstinately maintained a 
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suit, and overwhelmed himself with costs. 
That such consequences should be pre- 
vented, if possible, he admitted; and he 
wished a mode could be devised which 
might extend to all persons in that situa- 
tion. The paper of the bill seemed 
to be, that the person should be exone- 
rated and the property only liable; but 
of all security for the payment of debts, 
that which gave the power of taking hold 
of the person was the most efficacious. 
He objected to the bill, as it tended tu 
shake the principle of all processes for 
the recovery of debts; but he did not 
object to that part of it which went to 
render the affirmation of Quakers admis- 
sible in criminal as well as civil cases. 

Mr. Richards thought the bill unneces- 
saryand inconvenient, because it went to 
alter the law of the land. How could any 
question of property be a subject of reli- 
gious scruple, which could exist only in 
matters of faith? The same scruples of 
conscience forbad Quakers to pay taxes ; 
yet these they were ordered to pay by 
their elders. That man could not have 
much conscience or honesty, who with- 
held from another.a debt which he knew 
was by law his due. He did not think 
there existed among them such scruples 
as had been stated. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that the gentle- 
men who opposed the bill praised the sta- 
tute ofking William, which proceeded on 
the same principle. If they thought so 
highly of a system of terror, why did 
they not act in conformity to their own 
principle? Either they ought to move for 
the repeal of the provisions of the statute 
of king William, or they ought to support 
the present bill for the purpose of adopt- 
ing them to their full extent. He ad- 
verted to the illiberal language that had 
been held with respect to Quakers, whom 
he believed to be actuated by scruples the 
most conscientious: they had fully evinced 
their integrity by their conduct during 
the period of a hundred years, and had re- 
ceived proofs of the regard and protection 
of the Icgislature at the best period of our 
history. 

Mr. Fraser reprobated the bill, as tend- 
ing to throw odium upon the established 
church. The Quakers were a body, who 
evinced the utmost obstinacy inve- 
teracy in opposition tothe laws. They 
never went to law, but had a mode of 
deciding their own disputes without any 
application to courts of justice. They 
were a body of men whom he considered 
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as in no respect entitled to more privi- 
leges than any other class of the commu- 


nity. 

Mr. Burton said, that in a former par- 
liament he had, from a tenderness which 
he felt for every conscientious scruple, 
and from a supposition that those of the 
Quakers were sincere, supported the bill. 
He then thought the Quakers oppressed : 
he had now reason to believe they were 
not. In the last 22 years, only three 
suits vane Quakers, and, since the 
time of queen Anne, only seven suits, 

gone so far asa hearing, and then 
generally there was a plea of a modus, 
which would still be brought into the 
ecclesiastical court, even if the bill should 
pass. The persons imprisoned at York 
were there for costs; and even these 
might have been released upon the insol- 
vent act, if they had not chosen, perha 
for the purposes of this bill, and probably 
with sufficient recompence from their bre- 
thren, to remain there under the charac- 
ter of martyrs. As the bill would enable 
the Quakers to oppress the tithe- owners, 
he could not give it his support. 

The question being put, that Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the chair, the 
House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Serjeant Adair - 
YEAS) Mr. Wigley - - - i we 
Nine Sir William Scott - 


Mr. Solicitor General- } _ 


And the numbers being equal, Mr. 
Speaker said, that he would not, by his 
vote, prevent the House from then re- 
solving itself into a committee, pursuant 
to their order, for the purpose of again 
considering the billin question, and there- 
fore he declared himself with the yeas. 
So it was resolved in the affirmative, and 
the House resolved itself into the said 
committee. 


March6. The order of the day being 
read for going into a committee on the 
bill, and the question being put, ‘* That 
the Speaker do now leave the chair,” 

Mr. Pierrepont said, he had given the 
bill his entire attention, and the result 
was, @ conviction that it would be at- 
tended with the most pernicious conse- 
quences. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair trusted, that the 
bill would be suffered to pass through 
the present stage, before any serious op- 
position was offered to it. — 
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The Solicttor General said, he would 
oppose the bill in every stage, because it 
was calculated to pick the pockets of one 
set of men, in order to gratify the pre- 
tended scruples of another. 

The Attorney General said, he at first 
entertained sentiments in favour of the 
bill, but upon mature investigation, he 
was inclined to give it his negative. 


The House divided : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Serjeant Adair - - 
YEAS SM. Hobhouse - - 3 12 
Mr. Pierrepont - - - 
Nozs Mr. Fraser - © f 28 


_ Resolved, That the House will, upon 
this day three months, resolve itself into 
the said Committee. 


The King’s Message respecting the unu- 
sual Demand of Specie.) Feb. 27. Mr. 
Pitt presented the following Message from 
his Majesty : 

‘‘Georce R. 

“ His eevee! thinks it proper to com- 
municate to the House of Commons, 
without delay, the measure adopted to 
obviate the effects which might be occa- 
sioned by the unusual demand of specie 
lately made from different parts of the 
country on the metropolis. 

‘‘ The peculiar nature and exigency of 
the case appeared to require, in the first in- 
stance, the measure contained in the 
order of council, which his majesty has 
directed to be laid before the House. 
In recommending this important subject 
to the immediate and serious attention 
of the House of Commons, his majesty 
relies, with the utmost confidence, on the 
experienced wisdom and firmness of his 
parliament, for taking such measures as 
may be best calculated to meet any tem- 
porary pressure, and to call forth, in the 
most effectual manner, the extensive re- 
sources of his kingdoms, in support of 
their public and commercial credit, and 
75 defence of their dearest interests. 

. R.” 


Order of Council respecting the Stoppage 
of Cash Payments at the Bank.| | Mr. 
Pitt also presented, by his Majesty's 
Command, the following 

MinuTE oF Council. 


‘¢ At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, 
the 26th of February 1797; By the 
lords of his Majesty's most honoura- 
ble privy council; Present, Lord 
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Chancellor, lord President, duke of 
Portland, marquis Cornwallis, earl 
Spencer, earl of Liverpool, lord 
Grenville, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 


‘¢ Upon the representation of the chan- 
cellor ofthe exchequer ; stating, That from 
the result of the information which he has 
received, and of the inquiries which it has 
been his duty tomakerespecting theeffect of 
the unusual demands for Specie, that have 
been made upon the metropolis, in con- 
sequence of ill-founded, or exaggerated 
alarms, in different parts of the country ; 
it appears, that unless some measure is 
immediately taken, there may be reason 
to apprehend a want of a sufficient supply 
of cash, to answer the exigencies of the 
public service: it is the unanimous opi- 
nion of the board, That it is indispensa- 
bly necessary for the public service, that 
the directors of the Bank of England 
should forbear issuing any cash in pay- 
ment, until the sense of parliament can 
be taken on that subject, and the proper 
measures adopted thereupon, for main- 
taining the means of circulation, and sup- 
porting the public and commercial credit 
of the kingdom, at this important con- 
juncture. And it is ordered, That a 
copy of this minute be transmitted to 
the directors of the Bank of England ; 
and they are hereby required on the 
grounds of the exigency of the case, to 
conform thereto, until the sense of par- 
liament can be taken as aforesaid. 

(Signed) W. FAWKENER.” 


Mr. Pitt said, it was his intention at 
present merely to move, that the message 
be taken into consideration to-morrow. 
He took that opportunity, however, of 
giving notice, that in addition to the ad- 
dress which he meant to move, he should 
propose that a select committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the outstanding 
engagements of the Bank, and of the 
means they had of making good those 
engagements. When he gave notice of 
such a proposition, rendered necessary by 
the particular circumstances of the mo- 
ment, he had no difficulty in declaring it 
to be his firm opinion, that not the 
smallest suspicion could justly be enter- 
tained of the solidity of the Bank; on 
the contrary, he believed that its resources 
never were more abundant. Another 
proposition which he meant to submit to 
the deliberation of parliament, was to 
declare by law, that the engagements of 
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the Bank at present outstanding, or 
which may hereafter be contracted to a 
certain amount, are secured by the pub- 
lic, and that notes instead of cash will be 
taken by the public in payment of the 
sums due to them by the Bank. This 
was a measure which he had no doubt 
would tend very much to confirm the 
solidity of the Bank capital—an object, 
the national importance of which could 
not be disputed. He was convinced, that 
when the circumstances of the times were 
duly considered, the House would join 
with him in opinion, that the Bank ought 
to be restrained from making any pay- 
ments in cash, except in certain cases. 
He then moved, That his majesty’s mes- 
sage be taken into consideration to- 
morrow. 

Mr. For said, that he could not, 
at this eventful crisis, allow a moment 
to pass without saying a few words. 
As to what might or might not be 
advisable to be done, he should now give 
no opinion. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, he should move for a committee 
of inquiry into the circumstances of the 
bank. To a motion for such an enquiry 
he should have no objection ; it might be 
useful as far as it went. But he owned 
he saw the propricty of that House 
making an inquiry to a much greater 
extent. They should inquire, not onl 
into the circumstances of the bank, but 
also into the circumstances which led to 
the present embarrassment. They should 
be possessed of all the measures that led 
to this most extraordinary scheme—a 
scheme which no man could think of 
without shuddering. With regard to the 
propriety of aiding the security of the 
bank notes, by pledging the faith of go- 
vernment to them there appeared to him 
nothing objectionable in such 2 proposi- 
tion. If the minister meant to cite bank 
notes legal payment from individuals to 
the public, that was a point liable of 
course to discussion, but against which 
he did not see the same objection as if he 
took the question in another view, for it 
would be only matter of policy to a 
limited expense. But if he meant to 
make bank notes legal payment from the 
public to the individual, it was a measure 
which the House could not think of with- 
out seeing that it must shake the very 
foundation of public credit. The minis- 
ter set forth the difficulties of the bank 
to answer, by paymenis in cash, their out- 
standing engagements. The means of 
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answering these engagements in that way 
formed the difficulty of the bank. He 
had no difficulty in assenting to what the 
minister had stated upon that subject, 
as far as payment was to be made to 
government; but when he came to reflect 
upon an order in council, and on the obe- 
dience which he saw the bank disposed 
to pay to that order, the subject became 
alarming. The bank say they will pay 
government in bank notes, and that war- 
rants on dividends shall be paid in like 
manner. The warrants on dividends wete 
the interest on the national debt. Now 
parliament.having passed an act, binding 
the bank to pay the warrants on divi- 
dends, not in baok notes, but in money, 
this was a very alarming proposition. It 
might lead to the most dreadful ill con- 
sequences to every individual in this 
country; nay, it might put an end to its 
existence as a powerful nation. The 
House would do nothing useful on the 
subject, if it did not institute an inquiry 
into the whole of the circumstances that 
had led us to this dreadful situation. 

Mr. Alderman Combe asked, whether 
bank notes were to be taken only by the 
receivers of the revenue, or were to be- 
come a legal tender in all money transac- 
tions. : 

Mr. Pitt said, that, in the first in- 
stance, he meant only to propose that 
they should be taken on the part of the 
public. After the inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of the bank, the legislature 
would be enabled to judge whether the 
remedy to the extent at present supposed 
was sufficient. 

Alderman Combe asked, whether it was 
his opinion that this remedy would be re- 
sorted to in the énd. 

Mr. Pitt said, he had no opinion upon 
the subject. 

Mr. Fox asked, if he disclaimed the 
opinion. 

Mr. Pitt replied, that he said nothing 
about it at all. 

The message, and also the order in 
council, were ordered to be taken into 
consideration to-morrow. 


Debate on Mr. Sheridan's Molton to pre- 
vent the Exportation of Specie to the Em- 
eror &c.| Mr. Sheridan rose to express 
his surprise that the consideration ot the 
order in council should be put off for a 
single day. In the first part of the order 
he found nothing but an opinion respect- 
ing the circumstances of the bank, as 
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connected with the present state of public 
affairs; the conclusion of it contained 
nothing less than a positive requisition 
of all the cash in the bank: a requisition 
which, however strange and unconstitu- 
tional, the bank directors thought them- 
selves bound in duty to obey. This 
order certainly was of such a nature, that 
the House had a right to expect some 
explanation upon the subject. The con- 
duct of the minister, however, had sug- 
gested to him a motion, upon which he 
would certainly take the sense of the 
House. He should endeavour to abstain 
from expressing those sentiments of in- 
dignation which every man must feel 
that evening. He could not, however, 
but remark, that the right hon. gentleman 
was now acting upon the same system 
of delusion which had characterised all 
his administration. He entertained no 
doubts about the solidity of the bank, nor 
did he object to the public pledging their 
security for the outstanding engagements 
of the bank ; but he remonstrated against 
the mode in which the business was 
brought before the Jegislature. What right 
had government to exercise a compulsatory 
power over the bank of England? The 
fair way would have been for the bank to 
have luid a statement of their situation 
before the House, to have described the 
causes to which their embarrassments 
were to be imputed, and to have prayed 
for that interference in their behalf, which 
he was sure the legislature, upon proper 
rounds, would have been ready to grant. 
nstead of this an order in council had 
been issued putting the whole cash of the 
bank in requisition. And upon what pre- 
tence? To satisfy the necessary demands 
of the public service! What right had go- 
vernment to the cash of the bank more 
than to the cash of any individual in the 
kingdom? And what were these public 
exigences on account of which this un- 
precedented measure was adopted? They 
must necessarily be such as tle public 
paper securities could not satisfy. With 
respect to the appuintment of a committee 
to inquire into the affairs of the bank, it 
was notorious thut a leak had sprung in 
the vessel, and it was pretty evident that 
it had been occasioned by the exporta- 
tion of specie to foreign countries. 
Taking that for granted, he should move, 
*¢ That it is the opinion of this House, 
that no farther exportation of specie or 
gold should take place for the use of the 
mperor, or any other foreign power, 
(VOL. XXXII. ] 
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until the sense of parliament shall have 
been taken on the subject, upona full 
review of the causes of the present exi- | 
gencies of the public.” 

Mr. Nicholls thought the motion ought 
to be immediately adopts He pressed 
Mr. Pitt for an answer to the queen 
whether it was his intention that the notes 
of the Bank of England should be de- 
clared a legal tender to the public cre- 
ditor? If so, he was about to proclaim 
an act of insolvency; and, considering 
it in this light, he reprobated his silence 
as an instance of the most atrocious ar- 
rogance. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the learned gentle- 
man seemed to be as ignorant of the 
forms of the House as of the common 
modes of business. He might have known 
that, though it was sometimes convenient 
to ask and to communicate information by 
question and answer, no discussion could 
regularly take place, except when a mo- 
tion was before the House. He was al- 
Ways ready to answer any question re- 
specting public business which it was fair 
and candid to put; but he saw no reason 
why opinions upon any subject should be 
extorted from him before it came regularly 
under discussion. As to the motion, what 
was it in point of fact? A subject of 
great national importance was deferred 
or consideration till the next day. The 
hon. gentleman, however, had seized ypon 
oné particular branch of the subject, and 
pressed the House to come to an imme- 
diate decision upon it. This he had done 
upon two grounds; first the unconstitu- 
tional nature of what he was pleaséd to 
term a requisition: and secondly, the 
mode in which’ the application was made 
to the House. If the public safety re- 
quired that the measure should be instantly 
taken, it was surely much better that 1¢ 
should be executed in the most summary 
way; for had application come from the 
bank after danger was apprehended, the 
apprehensions might have been realised, 
while the deliberations upon the remedy 
were pending ; and with respect to the 
other ground of the motion, it involved 
the expediency of the Order in Council, , 
which woukl be discussed the next day. 
He could only say that ministers had been 
pe by aconcern fur the public safety. 

f they had trespassed upon the laws, 
they submitted to the candour of the 
House, conscious that had they not taken 
the step which has been adopted, they 


would have been deficient in the first duty | 
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they owed tothe country. Whether they 
would be justified, indemnified, or pu- 
nished would be matter of subsequent 
deliberation.—The hon. gcntleman asked 
what right government had to make a re- 
serve of the cash of the bank? He re- 
plied, that with the bank, as a bank, go-. 
vernment had no right to interfere, but he 
did not think it disingenuous or unfair to 
state that if ministers knew there was a 
greater run upon the bank, and that more 
cash was carrying from the metropolis 
than was consistent with the permanence 
of those sources from which the public ser- 
vice was to be defrayed, it was their duty 
tointerfere. The hon. gentleman ascribed 
the present diminution of specie entirely 
to the sums which had been sent to the 
Emperor. So far wasthis from being the 
fact, that last year not the smallest incon- 
venience was felt, since but a small pro- 
portion of the money sent abroad con- 
sisted of specie. Yet this was assumed as 
a priocip oo of the hon. gentleman’s 
motion. He next assumed that the cause 
of the measure being adopted was the 
exigency of foreign, not of home service. 
And as if these were not enough, he as- 
sumed that the House ought to come to 
an immediate decision upon one branch of 
a subject, the whole of which was to be 
discussed the next day. In the mean 
time, what, he asked, would be the con- 
sequence of this decision? If there was 
one subject more weighty than another, it 
was the subject of this motion which the 
hon. gentleman wished should be decided 
collaterally, without examination and with- 
out notice. His motion would have the 
effect of a declaration of the British par- 
liament, that without deliberation they 
would give no farther aid to the Emperor. 
He concluded with moving, “ That the 
order of the day be now read.” 

Mr. Fox said, that his hon. friend did 
not call upon the House to decide whether 
more assistance was to be granted to the 
Emperor. That deliberation upon which 
the hon. minister insisted, it was the ob- 
ject of his hon. friend to procure. The 
right hon. gentleman insisted, that they 
had concluded the reserve of cash to be 
made entirely for foreign services. They 
had aaied no such thing; they had 
thrown no impediment in the way of re- 
serve. Perhaps at that very moment, mi- 
nisters were sending money abroad ; and 
all that was asked was inhibition upon 
them during this solemn pause, this inter- 
regnum of the laws. He contradicted the 
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assertion that the exportation had not 
produced the present scarcity of specie, 
because it had been frequently severely 
felt in the course of the war, when no 
alarm of invasion existed. When accused 
of sending money to the Emperor without 
the consent of the House, the minister 
had come forward and boasted of his con- 
duct. How then could they trust that 
the system which he had so defended 
would not be renewed? . 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that the 
object of the present motion could only 
be to prevent ministers from making any 
remittances to the Emperor between this 
and the next day. Surely, then, the ne- 
cessity of pressing it now could not be 
very clear. Without the information 
which the ensuing discussion would af- 
ford, the House was called upon to de- 
cide that the remittances to the Emperor 
were the cause of the present difficulties, 
whereas it would probably appear that it 
was quite on the other side. 

Sir W. Milner said, it was the duty of 
the House to prevent ministers from send- 
ing any money out of the kingdom, and 
to tie up their hands. The situation of 
the country was truly alarming. By the 
Bank not paying in cash, every coun- 
try bank had stopped payment, and broken 
the contract. with those who entrusted 
them with money. 

The question being put, ‘“ That the 
order of the day be now read,” the House 
divided : 


Tellers. 
The Lord Hawkesbury - 

YEAS Mr. Rose - - - = = , SAT 
Mr. Sheridan - 2 - 

Nors Mr. Whitbread - - - . 70 


A Message from his Majesty, together 
with a Copy of the Order in Council, was 
this day presented to the Lords by lord 
Grenville. A motion to prevent the ex- 
portation of specie to the Emperor, 
moved by the duke of Norfolk, was, after 
a short conversation, negatived: the Con- 
tents being 5; the Non-contents 34. 


Debate in the Commons on Appointing 
a Committee to examine the Outstanding 
Demands on the Bank.} Feb. 28. The 
order of the day being read for taking 
into consideration his Majesty’s Message, 
Mr. Pitt,'after a few preparatory observa- 
tions, moved, ‘* That an humble Address 
be presented to his majesty, to return his 
majesty the thanks of this House for his 
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most gracious message: to assure his 
majesty, that the House will proceed, 
without delay, to the consideration of 
the important subject which his majesty 
has recommended to their attention; and 
that his majesty may rely on our earnest 
and anxious desire to adopt such mea- 
sures as the circumstances may appear 
to require, and as may be best calculated 
to meet the pressure of any temporary 
difficulties, and to call forth, at this im- 
portant conjuncture, the extensive re- 
sources of the kingdom, in support of 
our public and commercial credit, and 
in defence of our dearest interests.” The 
motion was agreed to nem. con. 

Mr. Pitt then rosc to move for a Com- 
mittee, to examine the amount of Out- 
standing Demands on the Bank. With 
respect, he said, to the first step to be 
considered, the state of the Bank, that 
has already, in a great measure, been as- 
certained by the confidence of public 
opinion. Of this public opinion the 
most unequivocal proofs have been af- 
forded, even within the short space that 
has elapsed since the minute of council 
has been issued. It has been clearly 
evinced that there is no doubt enter- 
tained with respect to the solidity of the 
Bank to answer all the demands of its 
creditors. But though there can be no 
hesitation with respect to the solidity of 
the Bank, it is incumbent upon the 
House to satisfy themselves, that the mea- 
sure which has been adopted had become 
indispensably necessary. I am confident 
that the result of the investigation will be 
such, as not only to leaveno doubt that the 
security of the Bank, is unquestionable, but 
completely to establish the propriety of 
adding the public security to the security 
and property of the Rank. It is proposed 
that the public security should be given 
not only for the outstanding claims on 
the Bank which exist at the present mo- 
ment, but also for those additional issues 
of paper which may be deemed advisa- 
ble. As to the degree of satisfaction 
proper to be obtained with respect to the 
grounds of the necessity on which the 
measure has been adopted, it must ap- 
pear to every reflecting man that this is 
a subject of inquiry of so critical and de- 
licate a nature, that it cannot, consis- 
tently with public safety, be pushed to 
too great a minuteness of detail. It cannot 
be doubtful to any man acquainted with 
the subject, that 1t would be highly im- 
proper for the committee to enter into a 
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minute inquiry into the precise state of 
the different descriptions of specie be- 
longing to the Bank, to proceed to a dis- 
section of their accounts, and to state the 
balance of cash. My object, therefore, 
is, to move for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to ascertain the general state of 
the funds and obligations of the Bank, to 
examine into the grounds of the neces- 
sity of the measure already adopted, and 
to suggest what farther measures ought 
to be taken by parliament in pursuance 
of the minute of council. If it should be 
proved, that the extent of the late de- 
mands upon the Bank, and the poply 
with which they were brought forward, 
were likely to occasion such a pressure 
as not to leave a sufficient fund for the 
public service, a strong argument will 
then be afforded that the measure, which 
the necessity of the times required on the 
part of the executive administration, it is 
incumbent on the legislature to confirm 
and enforce. On these grounds I move 
“« That a committee be appointed to ex- 
amine and state the total amount of out- 
standing demands on the Bank of Eng- 
land, and likewise of the funds for dis- 
charging the same, and to report the re- 
sult thereof to the House, together with 
their opinion on the necessity of providing 
for the confirmation and continuance of 
measures taken in pursuance of the mi- 
nute of council on the 26th instant.” 

Mr. For said :—Sir, when I consider 
the wonderful event which has this night 
been announced to the House for a second 
time; when I take into review the causes 
which have led to this ies sie 
tuation of affairs, and the effects likely to 
result from it; I confe-s that after the 

ause which has been afforded me for de- 
liberation, I do not at all feel more san- 
guinely or more agreeably than I did on 
the first mention of the subject. The 
right hon. gentleman has moved for the 
appointment of a committee for the pur- 
pose of inquiry, to which, if it was vested 
with powers smut ample, I certainly 
should not object. But it might have 
been expected, and I, for one, did expect, 
that the minister, who had conducted 
affairs in such a manner as to call tor the 
measure that has now been proposed, 
would not have been contented to pass 
so slightly over the nature of the crisis; 
but would have thought it incumbent on 
him to have given, at least, some general 
statement of those circumstances which 
have led to that situation of unprece- 
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dented embarrassment, in which we are 
now placed. Let us consider a little how 
he has proceeded, even in the first stage 
of the business. Every man who read 
the order of council must have been 
struck with the reflection that this was 
the first time a measure had been adopted 
by the executive government of this coun- 
try to prevent the bank from answering 
the demands of its lawful creditors. The 
effect of the measure I will not describe 
by saying that it has impaired—for that 
is but a weak word on such ano occasion— 
I contend that it has destroyed the credit 
of the bank. There is no gentleman so 
ignorant of the principles of paper credit, 
as not to know, that the whole source of 
the validity of this species of currency is 
derived from the circumstance of its being 
convertible into gold and silver. But 
when we learn, that ministers have not 
merely recommended to the bank to sus- 
pend all payments in specie, but have 
positively required them to adopt this 
measure, we must consider ourselves as 
placed in a very different situation with 
respect to the future state of our paper 
credit. Ifthe thing itself was necessar 

from the circumstances of the times, still 
I do not approve of the mode in which it 
has been carried into execution. If the 
measure was indispensably requisite from 
the pressing exigency of the country, an 
act of parliament was surely the only pro- 
per mode of effecting the purpose. If 
the plea of urgency be brought forward, 
that was a consideration on which the 
House were competent to decide, and 
which must have impelled them, as in 
other cases, to lose no time in carrying a 
bul through the different stages. This 
House was that particular branch of the 
legislature, which it was of the most es- 
sential importance to consult on such an 
occasion. ‘The neglect that has taken 
place in this instance is of the most mis- 
chicvous example, and may be attended 
with the most fatal consequences at a 
future period. All those who have turned 
their attention to the paper credit of this 
country, must vicw with alarm, that the 
king or executive government have by 
the present measure claimed a power to 
annihilate by one breath all the property 
of the creditors of the bank. It may be 
said, that such a power would be equally 
dangerous in any branch of the legislature. 
But surely the danger is greater from the 
quarter in which it has now been exer- 
cised. It has been found that wherever 
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a power of this nature has been confided 
to a senate, or to a large body of men, it 
has presented fewer instances of abuse, 
than in those situations where the reverse 
has been the case. This conclusion is 
supported by the recorded facts of history, 
and the uniform testimony of experience. 
It has been proved that the stability of 
credit has always been better maintained 
in republics, than in those governments 
where it merely depended on an indivi- 
dual, or on a small body of men. Of 
all modes, then, by which the object 
could have been effected, the measure 
that has actually been adopted is the 
most pernicious in its principle and the 
most dangerous in its consequences. It 
will not be easily erased from the me- 
mories of men, or from the annals of the 
country, that whatever may be the 
vaunted theory of our constitution, what- 
ever the nominal value of our rights, 
whatever the pretended security of our 
laws, one eed from the king may have 
the effect to destroy one-half of the pro- 
perty ofthe country. The order of coun- 
cil merely forbids the issuing of money ; 
the paper, however, subsequently pub- 
lished from the bank, removes all doubts 
with respect to the nature and extent of 
the measure, and thanks are due to the 
directors for the explicitness they have 
manifested on the occasion. After ex- 
pressing their intention to comply with 
the order of council, they proceed to 
point out the objects which the measure 
has in view. They declare that they will 
continue their discounts to the merchants 
in paper, and that they will also pay in 
paper the dividend warrants. Gentlemen 
may ascribe it to affectation, when I de- 
clare that I feel nervous in stating the 
probable effect of this proceeding; and 
the more so, as I observed that the right 
hon. gentleman who has certainly more 
cause than myself to take a fearful interest 
in the issue of this transaction, seemed 
to experience a similar feeling to so great 
a degree, that he was unable to use his 
splendid abilities to afford to the House 
any satisfactory explanation of its objects 
and eftccts. 

What, I ask, is the meaning of this 
measure? Though it has been declared 
by repcated laws, that faith is most so- 
lemnly to be kept with the public cre- 
ditors, though you honorably declare that 
you will impose no tax on the interest 
they hold in the stocks; you now 650 
strongly feel the exigency of your gitua- 
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tion, that you are compelled to overlook 
the covenants of law and the obligations 
of honour, and to apply for a resource 
to the great depot of national wealth. 
But it may be said that the dividends are 
still to be paid in paper. Is there however 
any gentleman so ignorant as to conceive 
that there is any difference between re- 
fusing to pay the dividends in specie, 
and refusing to pay them altogether? Are 
not the terms of the contract, that they 
shall be paid in the current coin of the 
kingdom? With what pretence can you 
affirm that you do not tax the income of 
the stock-holder, if you break the terms 
of the contract, and compel him to take 
for his interest a compensation of less 
value than that which has been stipulated 
by solemn engagement ? Does any man 
believe that he would receive at the pre- 
sent moment in the city a thousand pounds 
in cash for a thousand pounds iw notes ? 
You admit, then, that you are arrived at 
such a state of desperation, that it be- 
comes necessary to violate all contracts. 
Suppose the dividends were confided to 
ministers to pay the expenses of the army 
or navy, and that they gave to the holders 
certain paper on government security, 
would they be placed in the same situa- 
tion as before with respect to the stability 
of public credit? So far as regarded the 
principle, ministers might as well at once 
confiscate their property for the use of 
the state. But it has been said, that 
emergencies will arise, which render it 
necessary to breuk through all ordinary 
restraint. Unquestionably necessity fur- 
nishes that strong argument, to which no 
reason can be opposed; but it ought to 
be proved, that the emergency was of the 
most pressing nature, and capable of being 
clearly ‘lemonstrated. The minister who 
comes down and endeavours to prove to 
the House, that necessity has compelled 
him to this fatal and irremediable act of 
bankruptcy, ought at least to be prepared 
to show that the necessity was occasioned 
by no fault of his own. Nothing of this 
sort has been attempted; we have only 
the assertion of the right hon. gentleman 
of the strong conviction he felt of the 
necessity of the measure ; and it is incum- 
bent on the House to determine whether 
they ought to be satisfied on the authority 
of his bare assertion that the danger has 
been fully proved, and that it cou'd by 
no precaution have possibly been pre- 
vented. If we are to be satisfied on such 
authority, if we are to conceive an asser- 
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tion a sufficient ground of confidence, 
what account shall we be able to give to 
our constituents of this new disaster that 
has befallen the country? Amidst the 
calamities and disgraces of former periods, 
we had still one ground of consolation in 
the sanctity of national credit. Every 
minister might say to parliament, and 
every member to his constituents, even 
at the most afflicting eras, ‘the public 
faith has been preserved.” The inviola- 
bility of the principle sanctioned its future 
pbservance. But now we are even de- 
prived of this last source of public con- 
solation, this last prop of national honour, 

With the feelings naturally impressed 
upon me by these reflections, I yesterday 
came down to the House. I must own 
that I did not then like some words that 
fell from the right hon. gentleman with 
respect to the order of council. A moe 
tion for inquiry is brought forward. The 
order evidently threw some slur on the 
bank, and as a proof that they felt so, the 
directors immediately published a paper 
which contained an assurance of the pros 
perous state of their affairs. Under these 
circumstances, it was natural and laudable 
that they should feel ao anxiety for that 
inquiry, which was necessary to vindicate 
their own credit. Another reason assigned 
for the inquiry is, that the public are to 
be called upon to guarantee the security 
of the Basle notes. On the first sugges- 
tion, I did not see any thing objectionable 
in granting this guarantee. As I have 
since, however, altered my opinion, it may 
be proper for me to say a few words on 
the subject. Every sanction given by 
the public to the credit of individuals, 
though for a time it may be attended 
with some advantage, will ultimately be 
found to be injurious and destructive. If 
the credit of the bank rests on that foot- 
ing of solidity which has been asserted, 
it is better that it should still remain on 
the same foundation. The right hon. 
gentleman, however, thinks that even with 
the favourable opinion which is now enter- 
tained by the public of the credit of the 
bank, there would still be some advantage 
derived from the guarantee of the govern- 
ment. It is curious to hear from the 
right hon. gentleman this theory with 
respect to the advantages of guarantee. 
Pappy would it have been for the coun- 
try if he had not in former instances ex- 
tended this system of guarantee to fo- 
reign powers. Without paying any com- 
pliment to the bank of England, [ think 
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its credit fully as good as that of the bank 
‘of Vienna. Without instituting any par- 
ticular inquiry, I think we might as safely 
guarantee its security, as the security of 
some German princes, with respect to 
whom we have no means to ascertain 
either the obligations to which they are 
liable, or the funds which they possess to 
discharge them, and of whose good faith 
we are entirely ignorant. 

If I thought that the committee would be 
empowered to go into all the causes which 
have led to this disastrous state of affairs I 
certainly should not desire that the inquiry 
should be placed on a more extensive 
scale. The right hon. gentleman has, 
however, intimated that it is not his in- 
tention that the inquiry should be con- 
ducted in this manner. He has stated 
that there are some points of peculiar de- 
licacy connected with an investigation of 
the state of the bank, and the disclosure 
of which would create great embarrass- 
ment. There is one distinction, how- 
ever, to which it is material to attend. 
While the credit of a corporation is en- 
tire, the public have no right to pry into 
their secrets; nor is it fitting that they 
should be made matter of investigation ; 
but when once a failure has taken place, 
or aslur has been thrown upon its charac- 
ter, the best remedy for this unpleasant 
situation of its affairs is, to bring them 
into a state of the utmost publicity. 
When we hear, in the present instance, 
of some points of great delicacy, we must 
view them in comparison with those points 
of still greater delicacy which attach to 
this subject: and in this light what ex- 
posure of the affairs of the bank can pos- 
sibly involve considerations of greater de- 
licacy than u measure which goes to the 
extent of violating the national faith, and 
invading the property of the public cre- 
ditors? The fisise are called to decide 
upon the merits of the whole transaction. 
To assist them in forming their judgment, 
it is necessary that all the concerns of 
the bank should be investigated. They 
ought to be enabled to pronounce how 
far the measure has been dictated by mo- 
tives of imperious necessity: every cit- 
cumstance which has been made known 
to the chancellor of the exchequer res- 
pecting the situation of the bank, ought 
also to be made known to the committee: 
all the grounds on which he has been in- 
duced to publish the order of council, 
ought to be laid before them: it is only 
from such full information that they can 
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be enabled correctly to judge of the con- 
duct pursued on the occasion. The na- 
ture of the case is such as immediately 
to demand the most particular investiga- 
tion. For though there were eight mem- 
bers of the cabinet present at the coun- 
cil from which the order was issued, it is 
to be remarked that the responsibility, 
chiefly attaches to one individual—the 
chancellorofthe exchequer. Upon the re- 
presentation of the chancellor of theexche- 

er of the unusual demand for specie, and 

e danger of a scarcity of that article for 
the purposes of the public service, was the 
measure adopted. Let me beg of you 
not to imitate the blind confidence of the 
lords of the council, and bestow your ap- 
probation on the mere representation of 
the necessity of the measure, but to have 
before you all the facts and arguments 
connected with the transaction, and to 
draw your conclusion from a full and ime 
partial investigation. 

The minister tells us, that he would 
not have taken the measure without feel- 
ing the strongest conviction of its neces- . 
sity. He insinuates that the same con- 
viction was experienced by the bank di- 
rectors. Of the excellent conduct of the 
bank of England, I have not the least 
doubt: that many circumstances in that 
conduct are highly meritorious, I do not 
deny ; still less should I think of deaying 
that to the excellent conduct of adminis- 
tration, from time to time, since the Re- 
volution, upon the subject of preserving 
faith with the public creditor, much of 
the brospen'y of this country is owing. 
But am I, therefore, because they choose 
to ask for it, to accede to measures that 
are wholly without a precedent, and that 
without understanding that there is to be 
a full inquiry into all the conduct of those 
who, in my opinion, have brought our 
affairs into their present condition? I, 
therefore, say, that if the House of Com- 
mons should allow this committee to be 
appointed, they will most scandalously 
abandon their duty, if they confine their 
inquiry to what the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer has this night stated. If the 
committee sball inquire into the state of 
the outstanding engagements of the bank, 
and what are their funds for providing 
for them, and shall stop there, I say they 
will shamefully abandon their duty. They 
must not be content with any measure, 
merely because in the opinion of the mi- 
nister it is right ; no, nor even upon find- 
ing that, in the opinion of the direc- 
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tors of the bank, that itis right. It is 
your duty to examine the grounds upon 
which these opinions are formed, and 
finally to form an opinion of your own. 
If ever there was a question in which con- 
fidence in ministers should be placed out 
of view altogether, it is this very case. 
Let us look at the case, and see what sort 
ofa thing itis. Is ita case of treaty upon 
ace or war? Is it a case of negotiation? 
0; it isa case of finance, and finance 
merely—a subject which at all times has 
belonged, and belonged almost exclu- 
sively to this House—a subject which, 
from its nature, is best considered in a 
public assembly. Will the minister him- 
self get up this night and say, that ad- 
ministration are, on the face of things, 
exculpated for every thing that has lately 
happened to the financial concerns of this 
country? Will he say, that they have 
been punctual in the discharge of their 
duty upon that subject, and that it is not 
Owing to them that we are in our present 
deplorable condition ? Is it not notorious 
that the prizes of the last lottery were de- 
layed in payment for a considerable time ? 
as not the public creditor thereby suf- 
fered? Has not the public credit of the 
nation been thereby diminished? Have 
not bills on government been protested ; 
have not the holders been plainly told 
that they must wait for a considerable 
time ; and have they not been obliged so 
to wait? Most unquestionably they have. 
And the reason assigned for all this dela 
in payment, has been fashionably called, 
the want of a sufficient circulating me- 
dium, but which, in truth, only proved 
our insolvency, and the inability of the 
minister to fulfil the promises which he so 
readily held forth. All his new schemes 
of finance have only contributed to bring 
on the evil which he has from time to 
time pretended to remove. Is it not no- 
torious that he has rejected all the advice 
that has been given to him from time to 
time? He pretended to do away all the 
evils that arose from the increase of our 
unfunded debt, evils which we all felt, 
and for which certainly a remedy was ne- 
cessary. But what was the effect of his 
pretended remedy, and what has been 
the result of his conduct since he pre- 
tended to provide against the mischief? 
Why, that he has so miscalculated the 
wants of government, or from time to 
time so mistated them, that he has been 
obliged to provide for the sum of twelve 
millions, after assuring us that no farther 
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money would be wanted for the funding 
of the navy debt; and after all these as- 
surances from time to time, that he was 
making ample provision, the navy bills.at 
this very time are at a higher discount’ 
than they were at any former period. __. 
Sir, I come now toanother point. The 
directors of the bank often told the right 
hon. gentleman what the effect would be 
of his sending such vast sums of mone 
abroad. They remonstrated against sue 
conduct. I will not enter upon the de- 
tail of the advice that was given to him 
at these times; but we all know, and now 
feel the effect of, his conduct ; for he sent 
money abroad, not only in defiance of 
the remonstrance of the bank, but against 
the spirit and letter of the constitution. 
Such has been the conduct of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer; andI do say, 
we are now called upon, by the duty we 
owe the public, to give no farther credit, 
to him for his statements in any public 
affair of finance; more especially upon 
the subject which is now before us. It 
isa subject on which this House ought 
not to place confidence in any minister, 
because it is a subject which we ought 
most scrupulously toexamine for ourselves. 
If the best minister that ever managed 
the affairs of this country were to ask for 
confidence in such a case as this, it would 
be the duty of this House to withhold it. 
If the right honourable gentleman’s fa- 
ther, in the course of the seven years’ 
war, when his measures led to the most 
brilliant victories, had come to this House 
to demand such confidence as the minister 
seems to ask by the speech which intro- 
duced the motion which is now before 
you, I believe, that notwithstanding all 
the esteem which that illustrious states- 
man deservedly enjoyed, the parliament 
would then have had virtue enough to re- 
fuse it to him; but he had too much re- 
gard for the constitutional privileges of 
this House, to ask for such a confidence. 
What, however, would have been denied 
to the virtue, the wisdom, the eloquence, 
the glory of that minister, had he asked 
it, is now, I fear, to be given toa mi- 
nister who has disgraced himself, and 
ruined his country. The House, if it 
means to have any credit with the people, 
must not confide in any man, but examine 
the real state of public affairs, control 
the executive power, and institute minute 
inquiry, into all the circumstances that, 
have led to the calamitaus condition in 
which we are now placed. Wemust take 
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care that the man who has brought us 
into this deplorable state, shall not be per- 
mitted totally to ruinus. Ifwe do not 
do so, the most candid manner in. which 
we can act towards the public is to declare 
at once that we are persuaded the care of 
this ceuntry is grown above the cogni- 
zance of the House of Commons, and 
that we choose to give it up entirely to the 
direction of the king’s ministers ; in which 
case we shall plead guilty to all the 
charges that have been exhibited out of 
doors against us; that we are not the re- 
 abelpepacah of the people of England, 

ut the servants of the minister of the 
crown ; that it istrue, indeed, the theory 
of the constitution of England is beau- 
tiful, but that its practical utility is at an 
end, as far as regards the functions of 
the House of Commons, for that now they 
implicitly commit to the minister of the 
crown all control over subjects of finance. 
Let me ask, if this must not be the ine- 
vitable conclusion of the people of this 
country, if you do not enter upon a full 
inquiry into this subject? Let me ask, if 
this be not a case for inquiry, what case 
can possibly be called so? Let me ask, 
what case can be more violent, and less 
warrantable by law than the present ? Let 
me ask, if ever since the Revolution there 
was proposed a measure more fraught 
with danger to the credit of this country ? 
Let me ask, if any minister ever existed 
who had less claim to confidence, and 
whose conduct called more for the jea- 
lousy of this House than the present mi- 
nister? If, after you have turned these 
questions in your minds, and have agreed 
what answer ought to be given to them 
all, you still confide in the present minis- 
ter, I will then say you will deserve every 
thing that has been said against you, for 
you will, indeed, be a House of Com- 
mons that has surrendered all its func- 
tions to the will of the minister of the 
crown. 

There has been a custom, I confess a 
very laudable one, to speak well of the 
navy. It certainly is a service to which 
the people of this country are prodigious! 
indebted, and we cannot have too racic 
tenderness for the character of our naval 
officers, and yet we find it to be the uni- 
form practice of this country to call to 
& court martial every officer eho has been 
unsuccessful to a certain extent, however 
meritorious his conduct may have been. 
Now let me ask, if this be the case with 
regard to our fayouriteservice, what should 
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be the conduct of this House when the 
minister of the crown has been guilty of 
mismanagement in an alarming degree ? 
What should be the conduct of this House 
when a minister issues a proclamation in 
the name of the privy council to destroy 
the public credit of this country? Let 
me ask what should be the conduct of a 
House of Commons towards him who is 
at least prima facie a culprit before them 
and the public,—who is certainly in the 
situation of an accused person? I think 
it is not difficult to answer these questions. 
If there are any who hear me who think 
that I say this from personal rivalship, they 
are welcome to charge me with it ; they do 
not know my nature ; those who do, will 
bring no such charge against me. If, 
however, to charge a criminal minister, in 
order that an inquiry may be made into 
his conduct, be a crime, then I am con- 
tent to be called a great criminal. Let 
me ask, what is the credit of this nation, 
if a proclamation, dictated by a minister, 
is to set aside the provisions of solemn 
acts of parliament ? Long, long expe- 
rience has taught us, or should have 
taught us, that punctuality and good faith 
are the foundations of credit ; that credit 
can have no existence independent of 
good faith. It has been said, more than 
once, that we are to trust to Providence 
in our affairs. It would be a miracle 
which I have never yet heard that Provi- 
dence has performed towards man to give 
credit to those who have no faith. On 
the 27th of February 1797, for the first 
time since the Revolution, an act was 
done in the king’s name which has struck 
at the foundation of the public credit of 
the country, by seizing the money be- 
longing to individuals, deposited in the 
public treasury of the public creditor ; 
and afterwards withholding and refusing 
payment of that sled What can now 
restore that public credit? Will any man 
say he knows the remedy for this? If it 
shall appear that ministers have acted 
prudently, according to the pressure of 
the case: that they acted wisely; that 
they have acted economically; that they 
looked forward to all the consequences, 
as far as human prudence could foresee— 
then I am willing to allow there is no man 
can blame them, however calamitous out 
condition may be. If they can show, 
contrary to the prima facie evidence of 
the case, that they have not been to blame, 
they must be absolved ; but that ts no rea- 
son why we should not have a full inquiry 
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into the matter: on the contrary, it is a 
very strong reason for such inquiry; and 
they themselves are deeply interested in 
having it instituted. But, if it should 
appear that this crisis has not been brought 
on without guilt on their part, it must be 
absolutely for the credit of the public that 
the truth of the matter should be made 
manifest to the world. If you shun this 
inquiry, what will be the consequence ? 
1 will suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that the whole of this measure is the result 
of inevitable necessity. I wish, then, to 
know what the public creditor is to think. 
He will deliberate thus: Although in 1797 
the minister struck unavoidably at the 
pote credit, yet what happened in the 
ouse of Commons? That in pursuance 
of a full inquiry it was found to be an act 
of inevitable necessity, and could not have 
happened under any other plea? No; it 
passed upon the assertion of the minister 
that it was an act of necessity, and there 
was no inquiry; therefore some future 
minister may be wicked, although the 
present one may be virtuous, and m 
take this as a precedent, and call that ine- 
vitable necesssity, which, in truth, will be 
aN an act of convenience to him, and 
under that pretext appropriate the pro- 
perty of the public creditor to the use of 
government; so that without a full in- 
quiry into this matter, you can never re- 
store confidence to the public creditor. 
On the other hand, if this is the result 
of the misconduct of the minister, you 
should declare it to be so, and by the pu- 
nishment of the delinquent show the pub- 
lic you take care of their affairs. These 
are the only two ways in whieh you can 
restore the confidence of the public cre- 
ditor. 
Let us now see what has been the con- 
.duct of the present minister in the course 
of this war, upon the subject of finance. 
Have any three months passed in which 
he has not produced some new expedient ? 
And have they net every one of them, 
without a single exception, proved erro- 
neous? Good God! Sir, let us look at 
the situation of this country! Year after 
ae the minister has been amusing us with 
is ideas of the finances of France—now 
on the verge, now in the gulph of bank- 
ruptcy! What computations upen their 
assignats and their mandats! They could 
not possibly continue. All perfeetly true. 
But the misfortune is, that while he was 
thus amusing us, he has led us to the 
very same verge, aye, into the vcry same 
(VOL. XXXII. 
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gulph. While he thus declaimed against 
the finances of France, and predicted 
truly as to the issuc of those expedients, 
he folt miserably short of his conclusion, 
that these considerations would put an 
end to the energy of the French. Their 
rash expedients have not put an end to 
their energy; and, perhaps, these rash 
expedients will not make us a prey to a 
foreign invader. But, are we to follow 
their expedients on that account? By 
no means. We are not in the same rela- 
tive situation with regard to the rest of 
the world. We depend more upon our 
commercial credit than they do. The 
minister has conducted the war upon the 
hope, that we should be able to defeat the 
French by a contest of finance; and you 
now see the expedicnts to which we are 
driven. Iam aware that I may be an- 
swered, that I propose my panacea,—an 
inquiry. I plead guilty to that charge; 
but my acea has never been tried; the 
minister s opposition to it has been tried 
repeatedly ; namely, confidence in him. 
The public have seen the effect of that 
opposition, All I ask is, that my remedy 
may be tried; it can never be worse than 
his. We have for a long time had a con- 
fiding House of Commons. I want now 
an inquiring House of Commons. I say, 
that with a diligent, inquiring House of 
Commons, even although it should be an 
indifferent one with regard to talents, and 
with a minister of very ordinary capacity, 
we shall be able to do more for the ser- 
vice of the people of this country, than 
with a Heuse of Commons composed of 
the best talents that ever adorned any se- 
nate, and a minister of the first abilities 
would be able to do, if that House should 
implicitly confide in that minister. If, 
therefore, I have, in a uniform tone, 
called for inquiry, and the House has been 
as persevering, as certainly it hitherto has 
in confiding, it is not wonderful that we 
are in ou prescnt condition. I say, that 
without inquiry into the cause of our ca- 
lamities, the public neither will nor ought 
to be satisfied. 1 say farther, that the 
House ought, for the sake of its credit 
with the public, to enter into a full in- 
qury upon this matter, for the authority 
of an soquiring is much greater than that 
of a conhditig House of Commons. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that when informa- 
tion was received that this measure was to 
be adopted, all the bankers were struck 
with consternation. He was afraid that 
bank paper, would fall into as low a con- 
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dition as even assignats or mandats. It 
was the duty of the House not to rely 
upon the assurances that the bank was 
capable of fulfilling its engagements, but 
to investigate the causes of its inefficiency 
to supply the demands upon it, before 
it undertook to guarantee its payments. 
At present its causes were enveloped in 
darkness, and they had scarcely any bet- 
ter idea of the necessity of the measure, 
than that the people were in dread of an 
invasion, and had buried their money in 
the earth. He suspected, however, that 
more money had been buried in Germany 
than in the ground, and believed that to 
be the principal cause of the embarrass- 
ment. The appointment of a committee 
would answer no good purpose without a 
full inquiry into all the circumstances that 
had led to this dreadful situation. 

Mr. Martin said, that the chancellor of 
the exchequer had proposed an ze pal 
which in its nature must be a partial one. 
Now, 8 partial a eal into a question of 
accounts, appeared to him to be an ab- 
surdity, and therefore he could not vote 
for it. Hewas ready, however, to agree 
to any measure that had a rational ten- 
dency to support public credit. 

Sir John Sinclair said, that the only 
rational way of judging what ought to 
be done, was to look at what had been 
cone in former times, for which purpose 
he should desire an entry on the Journals. 
The case which he referred to, was the 
pian adopted by parliament for restoring 
public credit in 1696, when the bank 
strugeied. under similar embarrassments. 
Mr. Montague was the chancellor of the 
exchequer at that period and author of 
the plan of relief; and under his vigorous 
direction, the affairs of the bank quickly 
regained their former stability. A com- 
mittee was appointed to inspect the ac- 
counts of the bank, the number and ex- 
tent of its outstanding engagements, the 
amount and value of its securities, the 
causes of its embarrassments, and the 
most speedy and effectual measures to 
surmount them. By the report of the 
committee It was evident that the bank 


was in possession of more than sufficient, 


property to justify every demand, pro- 
vided the temporary pressure for cash 
could be obviated. In consequence of the 
good effects of this precedent, he could 
not help thinking that it would be proper 
to pursue the steps of that committee of 
1696, by inquiring not only into the 
umount of the outstanding-engacements 
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of the bank, but into that of the property 
also. He had learnt from the chancellor 
of the exchequer, that it was the intention 
of government that the notes of the bank 
of England should be received from indi- 
viduals by the public: from which circum- 
stance, if the notes should fall in credit, 
the revenue must be diminished. The 
next point was, whether bank notes were 
to be considered as a legal tender from 
the publicto the individual? Unless this 
were enacted {into a law; it would be 
impossible to carry on public affairs, for 
there was not specie enough in the country 
to pay all the public creditors. The next 
point to be settled was, whether bank 
notes should be considered as a legal 
tender from one individual to another. 
Unless they were so, he was persuaded 
that one-half of the public might be sent 
to gaol for debt, and that the other halt 
would become bankrupts. But, the most 
important light in which these things 
should be considered was, the effect 
which the whole would have on foreigners. 
It would alter the price of every article 
purchased from foreigners abroad: it 
would affect the value of every article ex- 
ported to foreigners from home. It would 
shake the credit of Great Britain in the far- 
thest parts of Russia, and be felt in the 
remotest corners of the earth. He la- 
mented that earlier measures had not 
been taken to prevent what had happened, 
especially as the danger had been long 
foreseen. Buthehad done hisduty. He 
held in his hand a copy of a letter which 
he had written to the directors of the bank. 
so long ago as the 15th Sept. 1795, wherein 
such measures were proposed as probab!y 
would have prevented the sad necessity to 
which they were now reduced. This letter 
suggested the propriety of issuing bank- 
notes of 2/. and 3/. value, as well as notes 
of larger suns, that should not be imme- 
diately converted into specie. Since. 
however, the directors had not chosen to 
adopt any preventive measures of that 
kind, he trusted that if a committee should 
be appointed, it would consist of able and 
independent men, and not of persons, 
who, from their prejudices, its, oc 
connexions, would wish either to support 
or oppose the present administration. 

Mr. WV. Smith could not conceive the | 
justice of government in first making the 
bank a corporation of bankers, and after- 
wards exoncrating them from paying the 
money deposited in their hands. The 
partnership between the government and 
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the bank was compulsory and unjust, as 
being a partnership of an insolvent go- 
vernment, which required a selvent com- 
pany to bolster up its ruined finances. 
With regard to the utility of a secret 
committee, he would much rather take 
the word of the directors of the Bank, as 
to the solidity and responsibility of their 
funds, than the report of the secret com- 
mittee, who had only the power of making 
a partial inquiry. 

The Eark of Wycombe said, that if the 
suspension of payment required by the 
privy council, was intended to remove a 
public pressure at home, he should have 
no objection to accede to it; but as he 
thought all this was intended merely to 
cover a design of sending money to the 
continent, to carry on the war, he was 
bound in duty to give it his negative. 
The House should reflect on the evils 
which such a measure as'this could not 
fail to produce. It would lessen the 
value of the paper currency of the king- 
dom. He had seen the misery which 
that had produced in other parts of the 
world, by raising the price cf all provi- 
sions, and bringing ona train of evils with 
which that House was unacquainted. 

Mr. Pollen was of opinion that the in- 


quiry which ought to be entered into 


should be of the most extensive nature. 
If, upon inquiry, it should appear that 
ministers were undeserving of his confi- 
dence, he should withdraw it from them. 
He should vote for a full inquiry into the 
circumstances which had led to the pre- 
sent situation of the country. 

Mr. C. Yorke said, that an unlimited 
ray must in its nature be tedious, and 
delay might be attended with the most 
fatal consequences. He would therefore 
refrain from any opposition that might 
obstruct a speedy report. 

Mr. Wilberforee Bird said, he was in- 
structed by his constituents to inquire 
what method would be recommended to 
enable them to carry on their business, 
and to answer the many demands to which 
it exposed them. He did not intend to 
put any unnecessary question, with a view 
to embarrass ministers, but in the desire 
to obviate the difficulties in which manu- 
facturers must be involved. A rumour 
had gone abroad, that it was the intention 
of the Bank to issue notes of one and two 
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Mr. Pitt said, it was his intention be- 
fore the House separated, to move for 
leave to bring in a bill, which might be 
carried through very quickly, to enable 
the Bank to issue notes below 5/. value. 

Sir W. Pulteney said, that the order of 
counci) had given rise to just alarm. He 
gave ministers credit for having so speedily 
laid before the House a meusure of this 
importance. He considered the state of 
the country as no worse in consequence 
of the present step, provided wise mea- 
sures were taken upon it. The stoppage 
of payment in cash was not to be held 
as a permanent system, but merely as the 
alternative adopted under the pressure 
of the moment. The motives, however, 
assigned by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, did not satisfy him that it was to 
be only foralimited time. Indeed, it was 
impossible to think of it as a measure to 
be continued. There was a great differ- 
ence between the measure itself, and the 
continuance of it. In 1798 the Newcastle 
banks had declared as now, that they 
must stop the payment of their notes in 
cash, under the pressure of a temporary 
scarcity; but they soon obtained the ne- 
ccssary supply, and went on again as be- 
fore. Such was the case of the Bank. 
The Bank had not always beside them 
the cash for all the notes they issued ; 
for if they had, why issue notes at all? 
The Bank merely bent what was con- 
ceived to be necessary. They had value, 
however, in good bills, or otherwise for 
all the notes they issued, and money was 
within their reach. They would, doubte 
less, be able to answer all demands. 
Such a measure as that adopted by mi- 
nisters might do no harm for once; but 
if it again occurred, it would be no joke. 
It was therefore highly necessary to in- 
quire into the causes, that in future they 
might be prevented. The plan proposed 
was not enough. Partial reports from 
the committee would not be sufficient. 
To prevent the same dilemma from re- 
curring was the great ig No mis- 
chief could arise from a full investigation. 
The measure of refusing payments in 
cash must be for a short time, or the con- 
sequences would be fatal. In France, 
on account of an occasional pressure, the 
bankers joined in application with the 
catsse d’escompte, that they might not be 


guineas each. Such an expedient would | obliged to pay their notes in cash, which 
quiet the alarm, and enable the manu- | gave a blow to their paper money, which 


facturers to answer the many claims that 
were continually made on them. | 


it never recovered. ‘This measure was 
merely calculated for the esergency ot 
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the occasion. The country could not| cumstances which could infer either the 
stand if the credit of the Bank was] deficiency of the Bank, or the unpros- 
shaken; it was therefore necessary to|perous situation of the country. The 
protect its stability, and by a full inquiry | rate of foreign exchanges never werc 
into the causes which had led to this si- | more flourishing than at this moment. 
tuation, to guard against the danger of} The necessity of the measure originated 
its recurring. With regard to the cause, |in a sudden demand beyond the usual 
he thought he knew where it lay. The| average. The short question for the 
existence of paper money made the ex- | House was, to prove the reality of the si- 
portation of specie necessary. What was | tuation which had produced the order of 
thus put out of circulation must go some- | council. The causes would be so differ- 
_ where. {t was impossible to prevent the | ently viewed according to the political 
exportation of specie and bullion. Spain | and commercial opinions of men, that 
and Portugal were instances; and if the | they more properly belonged to future 
prohibition were complied with, we should | discussion. The inquiry was called for in 
feel its bad effects. Industry, agriculture, the first instance by every consideration 
manufactures, were the true riches of a | of public interest and public duty. With 
country, and would always command a /| regard to the observation of the hon. 
sufficient supply of the precious metals. | gentleman, “ pay the Bank what they 
Mr. Hussey said, that the chancellor of , have advanced, and all will be well,” it 
the exchequer, and not the Bank, had | was founded entirely on mistake. Did 
occasioned the measure of stopping their ;the hon. gentleman imagine that the 
payments incash. It was he who had | Bank advanced their specie to govern- 
imposed upon them this fatal order. Let! ment; or that he, with rapacious hand, 
him pay to them all the money they had | had scized upon so much money as he 
advanced, and then the difficulty would | had mentioned? By far the greater part 
cease. The minister had laid his rapa- | of that sum was floating advanccs, not 
cious hands on the sums destined for the | now made for the first time: nor was 
payment of the public creditor. The| there more now outstanding than had 
public creditors had been refused their, been upon many occasions before he 
just demands. He had been told that in | came into office: The advances were 
payment of a sum of 23/., three pounds in | commonly made in notes, and paid in the 
cash had been offered, and the rest only | same manner; unless the Bank had no 
in notes. Such a melancholy day as this | other advances but those to government ; 
for England he had hoped never to have | and unless these occasioned an issue of 
lived to see. It was deluding the people , thcir paper, inferring a demand for specie 
to talk of a committee such as that pro- | which otherwise would not have taken 
tei Instead of such idle stuff as this, | place, the advances to government could 
et the minister pay off the ten millions | not in any view produce the difficulties 
due to the Bank, and every thing would | of the Bank for cash. It was not impos- 
go on smoothly. sible that, upon some future occasion, a 
Mr. Pxt said, that the hon. baronet | loan might be required for the purpose 
was alarmed at the proposal, as it im- | of taking up these floating advances ; but, 
plied that the measure was to be perma- | did the hon. gentleman conceive that such 
nent. Nothing, however, could be far- | a loan could be in specie? The hon. gen- 
ther from his intention. He had not the | tleman supposed that taxes were paid in 
smallest objection that a limited time | specie, and that the public creditor, on 
should be fixed; nay, the words from | the other hand, was not to be paid at all. 
which the conclusion of its continuation | The public creditor, however, often re- 
was inferred, had bcen introduced solely | ceived notes instead ef cash. Loans were 
in this view. The measure was onc | often advanced without any expectation 
which, while it cuntinued, ought to have | of being paid in specie, nor could the 
the sanction of legisiative autherity. Hej} Bank ever have it in contemplation, that 
was ready to say, that the Austrian loan, | every quarterly dividend was to be paid 
though one of the causes which might {in cash. All the receipt of the revenue 
influence the great events which operated | paper was taken in the same manner. 
on our situation, was not the immediate Mr. Curwen said, that this was another 
cause to which the necessity was to be{ rash endeavour to delude the country. 
ascribed. The sudden drain upon the| The arguments of the minister were a 
metropolis was unconnected with any cir-{ mockery of their understandings. He 
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said that paper was, in common usage 
taken by the public creditor. But, good 
God! was not the case now widely dif- 
ferent, when paper could no longer be 
converted into cash at pleasure? The 
House ought to - in to rescue the 
nation from ruin. Not the downfall of a 
minister, but the safety of the country 
was at stake. Unless the House made 
a decided stand, the country would be 
ruined. | 

Mr. Bastard said, that a partial inquiry 
would do more harm than good. It was 
his opinion that the Bank needed no sup- 
port ; but if the state of the Bank was to 
be investigated, was it not of much 
greater importance to know the state of 
the country? The House ought to com- 
bine to apply a powerful remedy. wey 
ought to cut off that prodigality whic 
had prevailed. They ought to see that 
the money raised for the public service 
was fairly applied. They must retrench ; 
they must regulate; they must controul. 
Without fairly examining into our situa- 
tion, there was no chance of salvation. 

Mr. Dent thought that inquiry, so far 
from being attended with good, would do 
infinite harm. The Bank was equal to 
every fair demand upon it, though not 
prepared to answer an extraordinary 
exigency, whether arising from the pres- 
sure of the war, or other occasions—a 
war not entered into by this country from 
choice, but wantonly made against us by 
a people who had denied the existence of 
a supreme being. 

Mr. Sheridan denied that the value of 
bank notes was the same now, as it was be- 
fore the order in council. Was not the 
question always put tothecreditor whether 
he would take his dividend in paper or in 
cash? The measure had inflicted upon 
the bank a very severe stroke, and he saw 
only one way in which it could possibl 
recover it, which was by coming fccward: 
and showing the country that they had 
adopted the measure from compulsion. 
An hon. baronet had observed, that if 
the measure was repeated, it would make 
but a bad joke. If it was a joke, it cer- 
tainly was one at which the country was 
not much disposed to laugh ; but if it was 
tolerated in this instance, he was afraid 
these facetious measures would frequently 
occur. He conceived that it was by no 
means a temporary expedient, and foresaw 
that the bank never would be able after- 
wards to defray its outstanding engage- 
ments in cash. For~how was it possible 
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they could, since they were about to 
issue] a greater quantity of paper, and 
their cash was seized on for the public ser- 
vice? He reprobated the transaction as 
a step to associate the bankrupt govern- 
ment with the solvent bank; a partner- 
ship which, if the bank directors knew 
the interest of the concern under their 
direction they ought to spurn at, and to 
force the right hon. gentleman to with- 
draw his indorsements from their bills. 
But it was urged, that the bank had tem- 

orary difficulties to encounter, and that 
it behoved the House to adopt some mode 
of granting relief to that important public 
body. The House, however, knew no- 
thing of this. No application had been 
made to them by the Bank, nor did it 
appear even that application had been 
made for the order in council; on the 
contrary, it appeared that this facetious 
council, instead of examining the directors 
of the bank, acted entirely upon the au- 
thority of the chancellor of the exchequer. 
Nay, what added to his surprise was, that 
not one of the bank directors who had 
seats in that House, had come forward 
and expressed an opinion upon the sub- 
ject. Some information was certainly ne- 
cessary before the House sanctioned so 
novel and dangerous a measure. They 
had heard of the bank lending two millions 
to government, and they had also heard 
of the dividends on bank stock increasing. 
Was it not material to be informed how 
they came to stop payment at a time 
when their affairs seemed to be going on 
so prosperously? He called upon the 
directors to say, whether it was at their 
desire that the order in council had been 
issued He did not approve of appointing 
a committee to inquire into the affairs ot 
the bank, as he had the firmest confidence 
in its solidity ; but he deemed it highly 
expedient that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the grounds upon 
which the order in council had been 
issued. There was but one hope, and one 
opinion that the Bank would be found to 
he perfectly secure, Why, then, should 
the public guarantee their notes? As 
well might the master of the Mint indorse 
a guinea. But what was the nature of 
this guarantee which government so 
generously offered to the bank? Govern- 
ment first lays hands on the cash of the 
bank. Next day government say, You 
cannot pay your notes; No, replies the 
bank, because you have taken away our 
cash. Very well, then, say government, 
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ou must stop payment till we examine 
Into your affairs, furm a partnership, and 
indorse your bills. The bank might very 
justly answer ; Give us back our cash, and 
we neither want your partnership nor 
your guarantee. Had such a man as sir 
John Barnard presided at the bank, he 
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and thrown it in the face of the mes- 
senger ; for in either case it was an affront 
upon that body. If they had cash, what 
right had the chancellor of the exchequer 
to seize upon it: if they had none, it was 
an insult to pretend to prohibit them from 
issuing it. And what was the value of 
this guarantee, which government was 6o 
generous as to offer to the bank? Had 
not government broken its faith with all 
its creditors, with the bank, wirh the em- 
peror of Germany, and with every indi- 
vidual who were in possession of its ac- 
ceptances? The solidity of the bank 
would be infinitely stronger, if it remained 
entirely unconnected with so discreditable 
a partner. In his opinion, bank notes 
ought to be made a legal tender to go- 
vernment, and government ought to be 
compelled to make every payment in 
bank notes, except the dividends on the 
public stock, which ought to be paid in 
cash. He was unfriendly to a committee 
to inquire into the situation of the bank, 
but, instead of opposing it, he would 
move an amendment, by inserting after 
the word ‘* House,” these words: “ And 
also to inquire into the causes which have 
produced the order of council, cf the 26th 
Instant.” 

Mr. S. Thornton, as one of the directors 
of the bank, would. only observe, that if 
the House should institute a committee 
of inquiry, there was no investigation 
which the directors would not most 
cheerfully meet, as they were conscious 
it must tend to their honour, and to the 
credit and reputation of the bank of 
England. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that the 
amendment proposed negatived the ori- 
ginal motion. While the hon. gentleman 
gnats himself adverse to an inquiry, 

e proposed to enlarge it by adding a 
question respecting the causes of the 
embargo ; and these were alleged to be a 
total mismanagement in every depart- 
ment of finance. Thus an inquiry into 
every circumstance of the war would be 
set on foot: and the great object of 
satisfying the public with respect to the 
solvency of the bank, would be delayed 
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till the state of the nation, in every par- 
ticular, could have been ascertained. 

The Attorney General said, the case 
was shortly this: an order of council, 
without any legal validity, had been sent 
to the first monied company in the king- 
dom, and this order had been complied 
with. It was universally agreed, that such 
an order should not have been issued, 
unless it was warranted by necessity, and 
that it should continue in force no longer 
than the necessity continued. The ques- 
tion therefore was, whether the House 
should not immediately proceed to discuss 
the circumstances under which it had 
issued, with a view to determine whether 
it ought any longer to be acted under ? 
As he saw the necessity of an immediate 
determination on a business of such con- 
sequence, he should’ vote against the 
amendment.: 

Mr. Fox considered the questions of 
the measures to be adopted and of the 
cause of the present situation, as inse- 
parable. Till the House were apprized 
of what had produced the order, they 
could not well know how to apply the 
remedy. 

Mr. Pitt considered the motion and 
amendment as comprising three distinct 
inquiries. Though they were all retained 
in the amended motion, yet Mr. Sheridan 
had objected to that part of the motion 
which pressed an inquiry into the state of 
the bank. This inquiry, he wished, how- 
ever, to be made, with a view to show that 
its ultimate resources were solid. He 
considered this as the more necessary, 
because, while Mr. Fox had said, that he 
was convinced of the fact, and stoodin need 
of nothing to confirm him in his belief, 
he stated their late conduct as an act of 
bankruptcy not to be remedied. When 
gentlemen cried up the solidity of a cor- 
porate body in one breath, and in the 
next imputed bankruptcy to it, an inquiry 
became necessary. 

Mr. Fox said, he had not applied the 
word bankruptcy to the state of the bank, 
but to the government, to which it had 
been long applicable. 

The question being put, That the words 
provosed by Mr. Sheridan be there in- 
serted, the House dividee: 


Tellers. 
Mr. Grey - - + + - 
YEAS Mr. Whitbread - - °} St 
Mr. Douglas - = = -) ayy 
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The original motion was then carried, 
and a secret committee of fifteen was 
ordered to be chosen by ballot. After 
which it was resolved, on'the motion of 
Mr. Fox, “ That it is the duty of this 
House, to inquire into the causes which 
have produced the Order of Council of 
the 26th instant;” and Mr. Pitt brought 
ina bill to remove doubts respecting Pro- 
missory Notes of the Bank of England, 
for payment of sums of money under 
five pounds. The bill was read a first time, 
and went through the remaining stages 
on the following day. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill to 
suspend the Acts for restraining the Nego- 
tialion of Promissory Notes.} March 1. 
Mr. Wilberforce Bird said, that in conse- 
quence of the present scarcity of cash 
in the hands of manufacturers, it became 
necessary that bankers and manufacturers 
in the country should be enabled to issue 
notes, payable at stated times. There 
were laws now in force to prohibit the 
issuing of small promissory notes, pavable 
otherwise than on demand. His object 
was to allow the issuing of promissory 
notes for a limited time, as if such laws 
were not in existence. There could not 
be much inconvenience in_ allowing 
country bankers and manufacturers to 
issue these small notes; for they would 
be known in the neighbou-hood in which 
the notes were issucd, and the persons 
who held them could have no difficulty in 
procuring payment for them. He then 
rioved, * That leave be given to suspend, 
fur a time to be limited, the Acts of the 
15th and 17th of his Majesty, for restrain- 
ing the Negotiation of Promissory Notes, 
as far as they relate to Manufacturers and 
Bankers, not residing in the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster, and the borough of 
Southwark.” - 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the remedy 
proposed he believed to be absolutely 
necessary. It would undoubtedly be a 
great evil; yet if omitted, a greater evil 
might ensue, He did not know how it 
was possible to go on without making 
some provision for the capital as well as 
for the country. He was confounded 
when he looked at the probable conse- 
quences to which the measure which gave 
birth to these applications might lead. If 
@ poor man was to be paid by a guinca 
note instead of a guinea, and no one 
would give him change for it without a 
discount of seven shillings, to what 
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dreadful consequences might this not 
lead. It would be dreadful, indeed, if 
these notes should become assignats; and 
he feared it would be so. 

Mr. Pitt thought the effects of the 
suspension might be beneficial to London, 
Westininster and Southwark. He there- 
fore wished that the exception should be 
left out. 

Mr. For said, he had no objection to 
the amendment. He foresaw, however, 
great inconvenience in issuing these bills, 
particularly in the metropolis. He feared 
that great advantages would be taken of 
the ignorance of the multitude, and that 
great frauds and mischief would ensue. 

The amendment was agreed to, and 
leave was given to bring in the bill. The 
bill was brought in on the following day. 
It was read a third time onthe 3rd, and 
after a clause had been introduced limiting 
its operation to the Ist of May, it was 
passed. 


Debate on Mr. Fox's Motion _for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the Causes of the 
Order of Council respecting the Stoppage 
of Cash Payments at the Bank.) March 
1. The Resolution of yesterday, ‘* That 
it is the duty of this House to inquire 
into the Causes which have produced the 
Order of Council of the 26th instant,”’ 
being read, 

Mr. Fox said:—In rising to move for 
a committee of inquiry, I assure the 
House, that any person who thinks me 
disposed to indulge in petty cavils, or to 
enter into minute and verbal criticisms, is 
totally ignorant of the state of my mind 
on the present occasion. I feel the 
present crisis to be the most important 
that ever occurred in the history of this 
country ; and [ solemnly declare, that my 
opinion, with respect to the chance of the 
future prosperity of this island, is more 
changed within these eight and forty hours, 
than I could possibly have conceived at 
any former period. The object of the 
committee which has been moved for, be- 
sides inquiring into the state of the Bank, 
is to examine into the necessity of con- 
firming and continuing the order of council. 
I conceive the duty assigned to this com- 
mittee to be‘far too narrow: they are 
not empowered to inquire into the causes 
which produced the necessity on which 
the order of council is said to have been 
founded. Now, there may be some who 
are of opinion, that no previous necessity 
existed to justify that order. But, alter 
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the order has been issued, however General Walpole said, that the best way 
rashly or improvidently, it may have be- | to restore public credit was, to give con- 
come matter of absolute necessity to con- | fidence to the people, which could only 
tinue and confirm it. If the order of ;|be by a removal of ministers. It was 
council has, indeed, arisen from the pres- | agreed on all hands that no blame attached 
sure of irresistible circumstances, so long | to the Bank. It followed of course, there- 
as we remain ignorant of the causes which | fore, that it must lie with the ministers. 
have led to this dreadful situation, we can} Upon this ground he seconded the 
oa apply temporary palliatives for the | motion. 

evil. If it has arisen from the improvi-}| Mr. Pitt did not rise so much to object 
dence of financial arrangements, and j to the propriety of a general inquiry, as 
from an unprincipled system of public | to combat the idea of a necessity of en- 
expenditure, then the remedy is certain ;|larging the powers of the coimmittee. 
but if, on the other hand, it had arisen | The duty attached to that committee he 
from real financial and commercial em- | conceived to embrace both objects of in- 
barrassments, then the prospect will in-| quiry; therefore, if another committee 
deed be melancholy for the country. If! were appointed, there would be one com- 
this unexampled Siatroas has proceeded | mittee examining the propriety of con- 
from the criminality of those at the head | tinuing the measure of the privy council, 
of affairs, we muat then for a remedy recur | and another for the examination of the 
to former principles, and endeavour to{| causes producing the necessity of the 
restore the vigilant policy and the pure! measure. In his opinion, the whole ought 
administration of former periods; but if! to be the province of the same com- 
this calamity arises from the magnitude| mittec. For what advantage could be 
of the national debt, and from the rapid! gained from a different mode of proceed- 
degree in which it has increased above ing? Both inquiries were to proceed 
the means of the country, we must then, upon the same documents. The same 
adopt a principle of conduct accommo- , papers would be required, and the same 
dated to this new situation in our affairs.' persons summoned for examination. But 
Such is my conviction of the importance how could these papers be produced, and 
of the crisis, that I am persuaded that on ' these persons attend before both the com- 
the measures that shall be adopted within mittees at the same time? It was impos- 
these three weeks, the fate of the country , sible, and if no time could be gained by 
depends. It is my intention to move for it, what objections could there be to re- 
a committee of inquiry. In my opinion, ; ferring both inquiries to the same com- 
the more public the inquiry, the better | mittee—a committee to whom no objec- 
will it answer the object for which it is| tions could be started, since their names 
intended. But there are, perhaps, some | were not yet known [a cry of Hear, hear! 
circumstances connected with the investi- | from the opposition ], at tzast whose names 
gation, which might notbe deemed proper | were not yet before the House. But it 
tobe generally divulged. Idonot, hawever, | was argued by the right hon. gentleman 
mean to propose that the committee shall | that the committee ought to be publicly 
be chosen by ballot, but that the members | appointed, and the different names who 
shall be named in this House. An opi- | were to compose it submitted to discus- 
nion has certainly gone abroad, that aj sien. He really found it difficult to speak 
great majority of this House repose an un- | upon this part of the subject consistently 
limited confidence in the minister. Now, | with the orders of the House. In his opi- 
if such be the surmise, it surely is better | nion, to discuss the names of a committee, 
that the members of the committee shall | who necessarily must differ in their poli- 
be openly named in the House. If it be | tical sentiments, and who were to be ap- 
the opinion of ministers that their friends | pointed to try a political question, it 
only should be members of the committee, | would be becoming the dignity of the 
let them express that opinion by their | House to avoid. If a number of gentle- 
vote, and not regulate the appointment by | men conscientiously, and froma regard to 
the influence of ballot. We shall then be | duty were in the habits of acting with mi- 
able to judge what expectation we may | nisters, and if a number of other gentle- 
form from the committee. Mr. Fox then | men, he was bound to say in candour, 
moved, “ That a committee be appointed | conscientiously and systematically op- 
to inquire into the causes which produced | posed the measures of ministers, no persoa 
the Order of Council of February 26.” was entitled to say who was right and who 
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was wrong. All he contended for was, 
that there was no reason why a minority 
who oppose, should have more weight in a 
committee than a majority who support the 
government. It was presumptuous in any 
minority to pretend exclusively to inte- 
grity, and it would be absurd in the coun- 
try to distrust the majority merely because 
they acted with ministers. As to the in- 
quiry itself, it was a matter of indifference 
to him at what time the committee was 
appointed; but he thought it would be 
desirable that the other inquiry should be 
finished first. When that was accom- 
‘plished, he saw no objection to the in- 
quiry now proposed ; but he did see much 
objection to the manner in which it was 
proposed to appoint the committce. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the mode of 
inquiry which the chancellor of the exche- 
quer now proposed, was precisely that 
which was suggested by the amendment 
which had been rejected last night. He 
admitted, that the mode of appointing 
committees by ballot was a good one at 
first, but it was now become one of those 
good rules and good practices which were 
so often converted into masks of impos- 
ture and abuse. The right hon. gentle- 
man affected to treat a public canvas for 
a committee as absurd and indecent: but 
he might have recollected, that he him- 
self had recourse to that absurd and inde- 
cent mode of appointing a committee at 
avery critical period. He would now 
ask him, why at that time he gave into 
such absurdity, and induced the House 
to act in a manner so unbecoming its dig- 
nity ? It was because at that time he knew 
the case to be delicate and nice, and that 
the country would not have been satisfied 
with a ballotted committee, which they 
knew to be a jury packed by ministers, to 
serve the purposes which they had in 
view. The right hon. gentleman asked, 
why they could object to a committee 
whose names they did not know?. What 
could the right hon. gentleman say if he 
should assert that their names were known, 
and that several members, who got trea- 
sury lists put into their hands at the door 
of the House, went away in disgust. He 
could not be permitted, by the forms of 
the House, positively to say who would 
be on the list of the committee, but he 
should merely mention whose names, he 
would venture to predict, would appear 
on the list. If, however, that list agreed 
with his prediction, he presumed it would 
hardly be contended that he was such a 
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prophet as to be able to tell the chances 
of a fair ballot. Mr. Sheridan then read 
the names on his list as follows: ‘ Sir 
John Scott—a very respectable name. 
Isaac Hawkins Brown—a very proper per 
son. Charles Bragge—he will entertain 
the committee with critical remarks. 
John William Anderson, John Fane, T. 
Grenville, W. Wilberforce, Charles oo 
Sir John Mitford, W. Hussey, W. W. 
Bird, W. Plumer, T. Powys, J. Black- 
burne, T. B. Bramston.” All very respect- 
able gentlemen! He must observe, how- 
ever, that in this list, ministers had not 
preserved the rules of proportion, for his 
side of the House were entitled to have 
five and a fraction. He did not charge 
the chancellor of the exchequer with 
making out the list himself. Here, said 
Mr. S., I see the right hon. gentleman o 
pesite (Mr. Dundas) smile, as if he would 
say, ** No, my right hon. friend, in the 
innocence of his heart, never suspected 
such a thing; but there are plenty around 
him perfectly competent to the task.’ 
With respect to the question itself, he was 
perfectly indifferent whether an inquiry 
was instituted or not, if another com- 
mittee was not appointed. 

Mr. Windham (secretary at war), said, 
that the hon. gentleman, had resorted to 
the expedient which it was his custom on 
all questions to introduce, in order to 
disparage and to degrade the House. He 
thinks he has proved his case, when he 
has shown that the men who are to form 
the committee are influenced by the opi- 
nions of those with whom they have been 
accustomed to act. What foppery was it 
to adduce this as a charge of corruption, 
when it was so well known that the same 
thing prevailed upon the other side! Why 
were not the opinions of those whose con- 
duct they generally approved, to have 
weight with members on this side of the 
House, as well as on the other? Thecant 
of superior purity, and the charge of cor- 
ruption, was the manner in which the mi- 
nority commonly revenged themselves on 
the majority, and endeavoured to impose 
upon the public. The.same charge might 
be imputed to the minority, because they 
were guided by the direction of the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox)—a circum- 
stance which he did not state as a re- 
proach. Must, then, the smaller number 
arrogate to themselves the most perfect 
rectitude, and charge the majority with 
the very worst intentions? Surely this 
was a pretty modest pretension! In fact, 
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the charge of corruption against such a 
body as the House of Commons, was in 
itself ridiculous. The number who could 
be supposed to act merely from interest 
must be very few. Did the Flouse of 
Commons differ from the country at large 
in this respect ? In places where influence 
could be less felt, the same character pre- 
vailed. Yet, take the majority of any ex- 
tensive society in different parts—take 
them in the city of London—and the 
same charge might be brought egainst 
their purity. : 
Mr. Grey said, his hon. friend had been 
accused of vilifying the House, and de- 
grading it in public estimation. The 
right hon. gentleman held it to be useful 
that the mode of ballot should be so con- 
ducted as to be formed by ministerial in- 
fluence. He conceived it to be no dis- 
grace to receive instruction from adminis- 
tration with regard to the names to be 
given in the lists. But if the investiga- 
tion was to be intrusted to a committee, 
formed in such a manner, it was not by 
the charge of his hon. friend, but by their 
own conduct, that the House would be 
degraded. It was said that this was the 
common cant of minorities, and that the 
Opposition would act in the same manner 
were they placed in the same situation. 
But if gentlemen upon his side of the 
House were desirous to have influence 
with those who thought favourably of 
their principles, they would do it not by 
stealth but openly. They complained not 
that influence would produce jts weight ; 
but that the House displayed such readi- 
ness to confide. What was worst in this 
mode of forming the committee, was, 
that it pretended to be fair, while it could 
only have the effect to delude. The farce 
of a ballot ought at least to be laid aside, 
that the public might be able to judge 
of the purity they might have to expect. 
With regard to himself, he would say, and 
he wished his words to be remembered, 
that with the corruptions of the present 
government he would hold no communion, 
and if he thought his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Fox) in office, capable of maintain- 
ing the abuses at present prevailing, he 
would no longer afford him his support. 
There was no salvation for the country but 
in a complete investigation of the causes 
by which we were rcduccd to our present 
situation. There could be no renovation 
of public credit without a removal of the 
causes which had effected its destruction. 
To accomplish these objects, the most 
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exact economy and the most extensive 
retrenchments were required. The influ- 
ence of the crown must be diminished : 
places which were not essential to the 
po of government must be abo- 
ished; and, above all, and without which 
nothing could be effectual, a reform in 
the representation must be introduced. 
He knew the use which would be made of 
this declaration; but he was not afraid to 
utter his sentiments, nor was he concerned 
for the consequences which might be 
drawn from his candour. Until he had 
forfeited his claim to confidence by a 
dereliction of his principles, he was enti- 
tled to the credit of sincerity. It was 
said by the right hon. gentleman, was it 
not natural that those who had systemati- 
cally supported the measures of. adminis- 
tration, and given them confidence, should 
feel the influence which this circumstance 
would produce? He would say, on the 
contrary, that it was unnatural and mon- 
strous that they should feel this influence 
in favour of the minister. If public affairs 
had continued to move in a course of 
glory and prosperity—if credit had re- 
mained uniinpaired—if the Bank of Eng- 
land had not stopped payment and govern- 
ment committed an act of bankruptcy, 
then they might have given without a 
blush their support to the minister. But, 
after he had ied us from one disaster to 
another, to the very brink of ruin, could 
he call for, could he expect our confi- 
dence? Ministers stood arraigned as 
having destroyed the public prosperity. 
They might obtain an acquittal ; but it 
was right, it was decent, that the tribunal 
should be so constituted as to are 
weight to a sentence of acquittal. For 
this purpose, then, ballot was not the 
rode of proceeding. The best way would 
be, to refer the consideration of the first 
point to one committee, and the investiga- 
tion of the causes to another; for there 
was nothing to prevent them from pro- 
ceeding at the same time without incon- 
venience. 

Mr. Wilberforce rose, to vindicate the 
dignity and consistency of the majority of 
the House, from the aspersions thrown out 
against them by gentlemen opposite. If 
government, as was reported, had actually 
offered the lists of members proper to be 
balloted for, and gentlemen, in conse- 
quence of that measure, either approved 
of or altered them, was not that proceed- 
ing aright onc? He had altered the list 
presented to himself, and had thus exer- 
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cised his right, not with a slavish acquies- 
cence, but according to his discretion. 
Such a charge was peculiarly ill-timed, 
and came very awkwardly from the gen- 
tlemen opposite, who had at that moment 
lists passing between them expressly to 
the same intent. It became the country 
to inquire what retrenchments might be 
made; and no person would rejoice more 
at such a proceeding than the chancellor 
of the exchequer. The opinion of the 
public was held out as being against the 
sense of the majority of the House, 
though the fact was directly opposite. 
He recollected that such arguments were 
applied to him in 1783, and 1784, in 1790, 
and 1796, yet when he returned to his 
constituents, instead of finding the senti- 
ments of the people against him, the re- 
verse was manifest. In the actual state 
of the country and of the world, it was 
impossible not to be exposed to some 
evils, in spite of the utmost wisdom of 
any administration. But from the very 
outset of the war, much of the public 
calamity was, he was convinced, owing to 
the conduct of opposition, and of those 
who had proceeded to lengths which the 
opposition would not avow. 

Mr. Curwen said, that had a list been 
brought to him, in order to influence his 
choice in nominating a committee, he 
should have regarded it as an insult. The 
aspect of the times was such that he felt 
himself compelled to support the minister,. 
not from any approbation of his conduct, 
but because nothing else was left to be 
done by any gentleman who had a stake 
in the country. We ought no longer to 
deceive the country, but to go fairly into 
an inquiry that might heal its wounds, 

The Master of the Rolls was of opinion 
that it would be improper to appoint a 
second committee, during the sitting of 
that which the House had just appointed. 

Dr. Laurence addressed the House in a 
maiden speech. He began by observing, 
that ever since the order of council had 
been published, he had endeavoured to 
chastise and discipline his feelings, so as 
to look at the awful state of the country 
coolly and dispassionately, but with firm- 
ness and caoluion: In that temper of 
mind he had come to the House, and he 
was happy to acknowledge that the man- 
ner in which the right hon. gentleman had 
introduced his motion was fair, candid, 
and in no respect discordant with his 
feelings. Yet he could not avoid saying 
that they were considerably affected by the 
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violent declamation used by some gentle- 
men who followed him, and by the 
laughter which one hon. gentleman, 
through the greater part of his speech, 
had too successfully studied to excite in 
discussing a topic which required pecu- 
lar delicacy and gravity, at a period so 
momentous to the public welfare. The 
real merits of the question appeared to him 
to lie in a small compass. ‘The House 
had last night passed a vote in which he 
had cordially concurred. It had been 
unanimously agreed, that it was their duty 
to inquire into the causes which led to 
the order of council. Now a proposition 
was made to nominate a new committee 
for that inquiry. Ministers resisted the 
motion, but were willing to consent, that 
an instruction to the same effect should 
be given to the committee, for the ap- 
pointment of which a ballot had just been 
taken; submitting at the same time to 
the House, whether it would be best to 
give that instruction now, or to wait till 
the committee should have gone through 
the subjects already intrusted to their in- 
vestigation. And upon this a charge of 
inconsistency was brought against minis- 
ters, as if they had thus in effect adopted 
the amendment negatived last night, which 
would at once have referred to the com- 
mittee the general inquiry into all the 
causes of our present situation, and then, 
by a subsequent instruction which the 
hon. mover had announced his intention 
of adding, would have restrained the com- 
mittee to report first upon the immediate 
cause, the existing necessity for the issuing 
of the order. For his part, he saw in the 
two modes of proceeding a marked dis-: 
tinction on the very face of them. In both 
it was true, the same subject would com- 
under the consideration of the committed 
in the same order of time; but the im- 
portance which the House would appear 
to attribute to the immediate cause, the 
actually existing necessity, would be very 
different, whether it were kept distinct, 
or whether it were confused in the multi- 
tude of possible causes, more or less re- 
mote. ‘The charge of inconsistency, he 
thought, might be fairly retorted upon 
those, who having last night wished to 
appoint one committce now wished to 
have two. But his principal objection 
was, the perplexity which two committees 
would occasion. Both would have to in- 
quire into the immediate cause. If both 
should examine the same witnesses and 
call for the same documents, they must 
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routually retard each other’s proceedings. 
If the reports of both should alternately 
agree in this point, there would have been 
an unnecessary and inconvenient delay on 
a subject peculiarly pressing. If there 
should be any material variation between 
the two reports, laid together on thetable, 
a third committee must be chosen to de- 
cide between the former two; and the si- 
tuation of the House would be still worse, 
if one report having been early made, the 
House should take aa legislative measure 
upon that, and what they had done should 
afterwards be impeached by another re- 

ort from the secret committee. It would 

e most expedient therefore to wait till 
the committee already appointed, had 
fully discharged all its present functions, 
and then to consider in what manner the 
general inquiry into the causes should be 
conducted.—As a reason for proceeding 
to institute a new committee, the present 
had been said to be chosen through cor- 
rupt influence; and a list had been read, 
which, it was prophesied, would be found 
to contain the names of the actual mem- 
bers, when the result of the scrutiny into 
the ballot shouldbe declared. He did not 
himself know whether any list had been 
circulated really containing those names. 
But what was admitted about the list, was 
enough to satisfy him. It had been dis- 
tinctly allowed, that all the names were 
highly respectable. Now, the only argu- 
ment, which the right hon. mover had 
himself urged for preferring an open no- 
mination to a ballot, was the opportunity 
of objecting to any improper person ;_ but 
it was confessed that not only that end had 
been attained in the present instance, but 
& positively good committee had been 
procured, of men possessing ability, inte- 
gtity, and every other requisite for the 
pea service. He should never be in 
laste to reform ancient practices which 
drew after them such beneficial conse- 
quences ; he should rather cherish the cor- 
ruption which produced such purity. . Ine 
deed, the open nomination which had been 
proposed, was no less subject to influence 
thana ballot. It mattered little whether 
one right hor. gentleman, or the other 
publicly named a person to the choice of 
the House, or put his name written on a 
slip of paper, into the hand of his next 
neighbour ; they, who voted, or they who 
hallotted, would equally pay regard to the 
authority of the proposer. But the pre- 
cedent, to which reference had been made, 
showed the real gature of the intended no- 
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mination. On that occasion the two right 
hon. gentlemen on the opposite sides of 
the House alternately named a member. 
If that Lanai should once be established, 

it would not merely vilify and degrade the 
House; it would wholly annihilate its 

character of a deliberative assembly; it 

would avowedly divide the House into 

two parties under two adverse chiefs; it 
would hold them forth totheir constituents 
and the world, as sitting there to hear 
causes argued by two eloquent counsel, 

who might make compromises orreferences 
as their own interests, discretion, or conve- 
nience might dictate: a condition to 

which he trusted the House would never 
suffer itself to be reduced.—When the 
report of the committee should be on the 

table, if from their conduct any just ob- 
jection could be advanced against any or 

all the members, he should feel himself 
at liberty to vote for a partial or a total 

change. He would never, he said, repose 

a blind confidence ; but he would repose 

a general confidence; in particular cases, 
where the circumstances demanded it he 
would inquire ; but he would never blindly 
rush into inquiry. In _ his opinion there 

was no more delicate consideration in the 

practice of our constitution than the pre- 

cise point where confidence ought to end, 

and inquiry begin. Upon the wise alee 

tion of both, in proper season, depended in 

our constitution that union of opposite ex-_ 
cellencies, which some had thought chime- 

rical, the secresy, dispatch and consistency 

of a pure monarchy with the cumulative 

impulse, weight, and force as well as the 

means which publicity affords of checking 

all abuses in a pure democracy. 

Mr. Courtenay lamented the acuteness of 
his learned friend’s feelings, ashe hadima- 
gined that he was not of quitesonervousa 
frame. ‘The delicacy of his feelings, how- 
ever, had been disturbed by every thing 
which had occurred on that side of the 
House. The state of the country had 
agitated his feelings, the pleasantry of his 
hon. friend, by forcing him to laugh, had 
thrown him into so violent a tremor, that 
he had almost lost the power of speech. 
The learned doctor's feelings seemed to 
be of the texture of Tilburina, in the 
Critic, who was in continual alarm lest her 
feelings should be disturbed. He could 
not conceive how this uncommon delicacy 
had been produced, till he began to reflect 
that the innate modesty of the doctor 
must have been greatly strengthened and 
improved in Doctors’-commons in the 
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nice examination of crim. con. transactions, 
and in the elucidations of subjects of di- 
vorce and separation @ mensa et thoro. 

The Attorney General pressed the ne- 
cessity of an immediate decision by the 
committee. With respect to the appoint- 
ment of a committee by ballot, it had 
been the uniform practice of our ances- 
tors and the present was not the moment 
to treat it with disrespect. 

Mr. Bankes said, that in the present 
crisis of the country it was very indifferent 
to him what committee was appointed, 
so that the question could be properly 
and truly examined ; because he trusted 
that a committee of that House, whether 
nominated in the House or chosen by 
ballot, would do their duty; and as to 
the committee being (a majority of them 
‘ at least) favourable to the politics of the 
minister, that appeared to him to be an 
objection of but little weight ; for let the 
e€ommittee be chosen whatever way it 
might, it was natural that, as a part, it 
must have the general complexion of the 
whole. He made use of the list that was 
given to him before the ballot upon the 
committee, but he made use of his discre- 
tion also upon that list. He saw no im- 

ropriety in that list being given to him. 

he only doubt he had on the motion 
now before the House resolved itself into 
a question of time. If he was sure that 
the matter to be investigated by such a 
committee as was at present asked for, 
would not branch out into a length that 
would defeat the object that was now in 
view, and in which dispatch was so essen- 
tial, he should be ready to agree to the 
motion. But he feared the length of 
time which the investigation would re- 
require, would be injurious, perhaps fatal, 
to the object which the House had in 
view. ‘The question of the solidity of the 
bank would lie in a very narrow compass, 
and it could not be supposed that much 
time would be required to make a report. 
But with regard to the other question, 
namely, the causes of the Pe pres- 
sure, the matter was very different ; the 
Investigation must necessarily be of an 
intricate nature, and must take up much 
time as well as labour. It was a desirable 
thing to restore confidence to the people 
in our public affairs; and in order to do 
so, it would be necessary to go into the 
whole system of our finance. In the ma- 
nagement and distribution of that finance 
there had been great expenditure; much 
of it be believed was unavoidable; but he 
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should like to see tried what savings could 


be made. 
The House divided: 


Tellers. 


Mr. Sheridan - - - « 67 
Mr. Whitbread - - - 


The Lord Hawkesbu 
Nozs J Me Sargent - - "y bie 


So it passed in the negative. 

Mr. Hobart then reported, that the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were chosen to be 
members of the committee of Secrecy ; 
viz. W. Hussey, Charles Grey, W. Plumer, 
T. Powys, T. Grenville, W. Wilberforce, 
J. Blackburn, T. B. Bramston, C. Bragge, 
sir J. Mitford, W. W. Bird, J. Fane, I. 
H. Browne, sir John Scott, and Alder- 
man Anderson. Mr. Sheridan then mov- 
ed, That the right hon. Charles James 
Fox be added to the said committee. 
Upon this the House divided: Yeas, 53 ; 
Noes, 140. 


YEAS 


Debate in the Lords on appointing a 
Committee to examine the Outstanding De. 
mands on the Bank.) Feb. 28. The or- 
der of the day being read for taking his 
Majesty’s Message into consideration, 

Lord Grenville said, he had but little 
to trouble their lordships with by way of 
preface to the motions which he would 
have the honour to submit to them. As 
to the first, which was merely an address 
of thanks to his majesty for his gracious 
communication, and assuring him, that 
their lurdships would take it into their 
serious and immediate _ consideration, 
there would be, he believed, but one opi- 
nion. On the next point, it was almost 
ca eats | to state, that a full investi- 
gation ought to take place on the impor- 
tant business to which the message al- 
luded. It was with much satisfaction he 
stated his opinion to be, that the result 
of such an investigation would satisfacto- 
tily prove, that the Bank, upon a due 
comparison between the amount of its 
outstanding debts and engagements, and 
the assets actually in their possession, 
would be found to be in a most flourishing 
situation. It was his intention to move, 
that the committee should be a secret 
one. He then moved an Address simi- 
lar to that moved this day in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Pitt. 

The Duke of Grafton did not rise to 
oppose the Address. He could have 
wished, however, that the noble secretary 
of state had said something to show that 
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ministers had been driven to it by im-| 


perious necessity, and considered it as 
an act of their own, not as a3 measure of 
state springing out of the legal exercise 
of the prerogative of the crown: that 
there was no choice before they assented 
to the miserable expedient, and went the 
extreme length of a measure founded in 
an assumption of power unknown to the 
laws and constitution of the country, and 
that they were aware it would be neces- 
sary to follow the measure up with a bill 
of indemnity. Till an act of indemnity 
was obtained, it was cumpetent to every 
holder of a bank note, who when he pre- 
sented it for payment, was refused money 
at the bank, to bring an action against the 
Bank Directors, 

Lord Grenville said, that ministers had 
adopted the measure on the ground of 
state necessity, but it was clear the bank 
were not bound in law to act upon that 
order; he thought, however, that they 
had done wisely, and usefully for the 
public, in having immedistely taken the 
step, which their lordships had seen, and 
the spirited and patriotic resolutions of 
the bankers and merchants who had held 
meetings on the subject, proved the sense 
they entertained of the salutariness of the 
measure. With regard to a bill of indem- 
nity, it would be for their lordships after 
they had gone through the whole of the 
subject, to decide whether it was neces- 
sary or not. 

The Bart of Guilford had no objection 
to the address. With regard to the se- 
cond motion, many things might come 
out before the committee, that ought to 
be kept secret, but there were parts of the 
inquiry which by no means required se- 
crecy; on the contrary they ought to be 
made as public as possible. If the bank 
was in such a flourishing state as was re- 
presented, it ought to be laid before the 
public, for the purpose of removing all 
ground of suspicion. 

The Address being agreed to nem. dis. 
lord Grenville next moved, * That a 
Secret Committee, consisting of nine 
lords only, to be ballotted for, be ap- 
pointed to examine and state the total 
amount of Outstanding Demands on the 
Bank of England, and likewise of the 
Funds for discharging the same, and to 
report the result thereof to the House, 
together with their opinion on the ne- 
cessity of providing for the confirmation 
and continuance of measures taken in 
pursuance of the minutes of council, on 
the 26th instant.” 
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The Duke of Bedford objectcd to the 
committee being a secret one. He did 
not think their icdehine ought to deter- 
mine a question of such immense impor- 
tance, on the report of nine lords, be they 
who they might. Of the real exigency 
which induced! ministers to issue the Order 
of Council, he should not speak, because 
he was not possessed of information to 
enable him to form a proper judgment of 
it. The noble secretary of state had, 
however, mentioned the public mind bein 
agitated and alarmed by unfounded an 
exaggerated reports of an invasion. Who, 
he would ask, were the first propagators 
of those reports? Ministers themselves. 
They had given every degree of currency 
to the reports of inyasion, and now they 
came and prefaced the necessity of the 
present unexampled measure, by allegin 
that the minds of the people were agitate 
and alarmed by unfounded and exag- 
gerated reportsofan invasion! He thought 
the words in the motion, after the word 
“ House,” ought to be left out; and 
moved accordingly. 

Lord Grenville said, he would oppose 
the amendment, a3 it tended to take 
away an essential part of the original mo- 
tion, and render the others of little use. 

The Duke of Norfulk objected to a 
secret committee. If the bank was equal 
to all demands, it was for their honour 
that there should be no concealment. 
Any thing like secrecy would make a se- 
rious impression without doors. 

The Duke of Grafton was decidedly 
against the secrecy of the committee, and 
also against any report by the committee, 
on the necessity of confirming and conti- 
nuing the measure adopted in the minute 
of council. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he had 
long foreseen and foretold the present 
exigency. Noble lords would do him the 
justice to recollect, that not one session 
had passed over since 1793, in which he 
had not, to use a vulgar but a strong ex- 
pression, bored their lordships with hts 
prophetic admonitions. His mind had been 
early taught a most sacred reverence for 
that most delicate and indefinite thing, 
called public credit. A small pamphlet, 
but a most able one, had been put into 
his hands and recommended to his study : 
it was the production of a great and dis- 
tinguished member of parliament, Harley, 
earl of Oxford. That noble author il- 
lustrated the nature of public credit by 
saying, that it was to the people of Great 
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Britain what the soul of man was to his 
body. It was pure soul: it was immate- 
rial in itself, and yet it was that which 
gave to substance its functions. It was 
not the cause, but the effect; it flowed 
from the happy organization of all the 
parts of the material body. It was not to 
be created; it was not to be forced: its 
recise seat in the body politic could not 
be discovered ; it at once pervaded over 
and proceeded out of the whole. It both 
gave and received its animation and its 
existence. It was not property, for no 
branch of the body could call it its own. 
It was not the king’s credit; it was not 
the credit of parliament; it was public 
credit. It was that thing which sprung 
from the happy concoction of all the vital 
juices of the national frame, which pro- 
ceeded from the nice distribution of our 
parts, and their mutual co-operation ; 
which gave to the national system a sym- 
pathetic connexion, a unity of action, a 
correspondence and promptitude, which in 
matter of finance is known by the name of 
punctuality. This public credit was the 
soul of England; it was that which had 
carried the nation to a height infinitely 
beyond its numerical power. It was our 
credit that set all the calculations of poli- 
tical arithmetic at defiance ; it derided the 
cold diffidence of those who judged of 
our means by the geographical limits of 
the island, or the visible number of its 
people. Public credit did not even look 
to security as its basis, it always connected 
security with punctuality. Many noble 
lords with their 20,000/: a year would find 
it difficult to procure the loan of 1,000/. 
on an emergency, though they had per- 
fect security to offer, when a neighbouring 
tradesman, with a capital of, perhaps, onl 
a few hundreds, ould find the loan wit 
facility. Why was this? It was the known 
poe of the one placed against the 
nown want of punctuality in the other: 
it was because the lender knew that the 
merchant was tenacious of a credit about 
which the nobleman was _ indifferent. 
This was the character of England. 
This it was that had distinguished us from 
all the other nations of the earth, and 
particularly from France: there, every 
thing had depended on the king’s credit ; 
here, all dcependance was on the nation : 
there a disorganized spirit of expense 
sheltered itsclf under the credit of the 
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the administration of the country was, in 
reality, nothing more than a committee 
for the management of this credit. To 
ascribe the shock that had been given to 
it to the idle stories of unfounded and ex- 
aggerated alarms, was ridiculous. It 
proceeded from deep, progressive, accu 
mulated causes. It was material to en- 
deavour to ascertain the causes that had 
brought us to this dilemma. One cause 
was manifest—the inordinate increase.of 
expense, of places and establishments m 
every corner of the empire. This had 
been growing to a height beyond every 
thing that the mind could conceive; it 
was incredible and scandalous; the in- 
crease of fees, of salaries, of places and 
pensions, of new boards of commission, 
and new appointments of all kinds, had 
not only served to open all the gates of 
waste and profusion, but to beat down 
and destroy all the checks of controul, and 
all the means of correction.—Another 
cause of our present shock was, undoubt- 
edly, the war: it was contemptible to 
say, that sending money out of the king- 
dom did not make us poorer: it was con- 
temptible to tell us, that, because it did 
not go forth in specie, it was therefore 
no diminution of our wealth; it was a 
great fatal source of decrease, it dimi- 
nished the reproductive power of the 
country, and it was found in the annual 
deficiencies of our revenue, which again 
became another cause of the present di- 
lemma ; for the minister had, year after 
year, to practise new expedients for the 
concealment or the supply of this defi- 
ciency ; and thus it was that, year after 
ear, they had been kept in a state of de- 
usion, which, more than any thing else, 
was mortal to the delicate frame of public 
credit. Good God! what a scene was 
opened to the eyes of Englishmen. He 
did not dare to approach the measure of 
Sunday last ; he had not yet ceased to 
shudder at it; he would not dare to say 
one word as to its prudence; he only 
would admonish theit lordehing that upon 
the conduct of the legislature, in this 
momentous crisis, depended the fate of 
England. He had the utmost confidence 
in the Bank of England; their probity 
and their ability were undoubted; it was 
totally indifferent to him whether there 
was a secret committee or not; he was 
confident that they could safely come 


grand monarque ; here, every thing con-!to the bar of that House and prove, 


tributed to, as every thing flowed again | 
from, the fountain of public credit; a 
t 


in the face of the world, that they 
were equal to all their own engagements ; 
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that they dreaded nothing but the in- 
terference of the state, and this interfer- 
ence it would be well for their lordships 
to guardagainst. This was the rock upon 
which alone we could split. To the report 
of a committee of nine noble lords, who 
should confine themselves to the single 
object of examining the ability of this 
company, he had no objection; in his 
mind, too, it ought to be a secret com- 
mittee, not because there ought not to be 
the utmost publicity in every thing that 
regarded the pecuniary state and circum- 
stances of the nation, but because the 
Bank was a private company, and parlia- 
ment had no right to pry into their affairs. 
Taking it for granted, however, that it 
was at their own express desire, he had 
no objection to the appointment of a com- 
mittee of nine lords, who should strictly 
confine themselves to the examination of 
their funds and their engagements — no 
farther. All the latter part of the mo- 
tion he must object to. The only way in 
which the measure could be countenanced, 
was as a measure of persuasion: he was 
sorry to have seen in the order of council 
so improper aterm as the word “ require ;” 
it was a word unknown to the Jaw, and 
which ought not to have been used; it 
‘was an importation from France. Requi- 
sition carried with it the idea of terror, 
which could only be carried on by force. 
It ought to have been a recommendation. 
The first @rror must be repaired; if an 
attempt shall be made to use force, we 
are gone as a people. ‘ Mark my pro- 
phecy, my lords,” exclaimed the noble 
marquis, “ and do not disdain the counsel, 
while yet in time. If you attempt to 
make bank notes a Jegal tender, their cre- 
dit will perish. They may go on for a 
time; but the consequence is certain. 
No art, no skill, no power, can prevent 
their falling to a discount. We do not 
speak upon conjecture; the thing is mat- 
ter of experience. A fever is as much a 
fever in London as in Paris or Amsterdam ; 
and the consequences of a stoppage of 
payment must be the same in whatever 
country it shall happen. The fall will be 
slow, perhaps, and gradual for a time ; 
but it will be certain. A few months may 
bring to the recollection of your lordships 
with contrition, the prophecy that I have 
pow made to you.” In meditating on 
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morning, many horrible effects had pre- 
sented themselves to his mind. The dan- 
ger that they had to apprehend from for- 
gery, was none of the least of the evils; 
we should have the re-action of the blow 
we had struck at France; we had made 
our base instruments adepts in the science, 
and it was not to be expected that they 
would suffer the opportunity to pass 
unimproved. Another evil was, that of 
jobbing in bills and money. Adventurers 
of all descriptions would start up, the 
precious metals would disappear, and 
every article would bear two prices, one 
for money, and one for paper. Another, 
and a monstrous evil would be, that it 
would open the door to unlimited expen- 
diture, and we should have not merely a 
continuance of the war, but all the frantic 
and delusive expeditions which were now 
projected would be fatally put into execu- 
tion, He warned ministers against all this 
He warned them against the folly of at. 
tempting the Spanish South- American 
possessions. In three or four years they 
would fall away from Spain themselves ; 
a greater good could not be done to Spain 
than to relieve them from the curse of 
these settlements, and make them an in- 
dustrious people like their neighbours. 
A greater evil could not happen to Eng- 
land than to add them to our already 
over-grown possessions. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it had 
never entered into the contemplation of 
ministers to use any forcible means. It 
was impossible to say what plan the 
wisdom of the legislature might devise, 
upon the report of the committee ; but he 
could take upon himself to say, that it 
never yet had been conceived that it would 
be wise or prudent to make bank notes a 
legal tender. 

Lord Grenville confirmed ‘the declara- 
tion that ministers had it not in contem- 
plation to coerce the acceptance of bank 
notes. 

The question being put, Whether the 
words pee to be lett out shall stand 
part of the question? ¢he House divided : 
Contents, 78; Not-Contents, 12. The 
original motion was then agreed to. 


March 2. A committee was appointed 
consisting of lords Chatham, Winchelsea, 
Graham, Hardwicke, Liverpool, Sydney, 


the consequences of the measure that } Grenville, Ossory, and De Dunstaaville. 
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